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 NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR 
THE 
PIONEER CHROMATE WORKS LTD. 


WORKS AT ANDHERI 








Manufacturers of 


p 





¥ 


BICHROMATES 
: | : 
sopl UM POTASSIUM 
& 


ALLIED PRODUCTS. 
xe Managing Director: PURSHOTAMDASS POPATLAL 
Registered Office : 


CURRIMBHOY HOUSE (East), 
OUTRAM ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 


Factory : MAROL ROAD, NEAR CHAKALA 
VILLAGE, ANDHERI. 
Phone Nos, 
Office: 24638 Factory: 86063 


100% INDIAN PRODUCT. 
“ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FINE CHEMICALS 





In the resurgence of peaceful pro- 
duction, new Industries will arise 
within the framework of the old 
Swords to ploughshares, im very. 
truth New matenals each wi 

an unique function will meet the 
needs of what economists call the 
‘ consumer-goods market.'’ ‘May & 
Baker’, with their research group 
of Chemusts, who have won lustre 
and fame throughout the war years, 
maintain a leadership m the pro- 
duction of Fine Chemucals which they 


MAY 


Pssued 


& 
by MAY 





FOR EVERY 


BAKER 


4 


PURPOSE 


have held since the 18th Century, 
and which affirms Dagenham as a 
centre of the Fine Chemicals Indus- 
try Informahon which 1s constantly 
arising from the discovery of chemi- 
cals for new purposes, and which 
will help to meet the needs of 
industries yetto see the hght ofday, 
will be handed on for the benefit of 
our customers. M&B" tndustnal 
Chenucals and Drugs are rigidly 
standardised for ty before re- 
ease. by our Control Laboratories. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR 


LULMirEes 


BAKER (CINBtA) LiMiten 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MEHTA RAMKRISHNA 
& CO. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, EAST INDIA COTTON ASSN., LTD. 
Cotton Controllers & Muccadams 


LICENSED CLEARING AGENTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH , 


LAKHMICHAND & GCO., 


MEMBERS, EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTO. 


Cotton Brokers & Merchants. 


Certifled Controllers of Egyptian, African and 
other imported cottons on Shippers’ ac only. 


Indian and African cotton purchased on Spinners’ a,c 
under expert Supervision. 


Clearing, Forwarding, and 
Shipping of Cotton, Textile 
Machinery Stores and every 
other kindof Cargo undertaken. 


NEPTUNE BUILDING, 166, HORNBY ROAD, 
FORT, BOMBAY. 


Telephones : Codes : Cables & Telegrams : 
21388 Office. Bentley’s and ‘' AMARKAY ” 
41187 Sewri. AB C 6th Edition. Bombay. 


30540 Residence. 
84188 ies 


ADVERTISEMENT 


What price Sympathy ? 


His building was destroyed by fire; the flames devoured 
his goods and furniture; it was too big aloss. A\ll his 
friends’ expressions of sympathy were of no avail. But, 
The Advance Insurance Ccmpany made good the 
total loss by sending him a cheque. Whata relief! 


Be wise in time. Take out a Fire Insurance Policy 
with the ADVANCE. It settles all claims promptly 
and gives every facility to policy-holders. 


Chau man 
SETH GOPALDAS MOHTA, M.L.A., Akola, 
Banker, Landlord, Mills & Mines Owner, 


THE ADVANCE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
Head Office 251, Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 


B.K. BHARTIYA, V.jJ. MAZUMDAR, 
Manager. PHONE 27979 General Munage 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Money is easy and cheap It requires investment Investment is so 
varied and markets so fluctuating that one can hardly be confident about 
a definite return Insurance Policy is the best medium of investment 
Its value always increases and it guarantees a definite return Not only 
that, i¢ also provides against odds and old age It offers absolute security 
coupled with safety and soundness of gilt-edged investment, The 
Commercial Insurance Company offers policies which suit all purses and 
pockets and afford good investment—medium It entails no obligation 
to get advice from the Company for all your insurance needs 


THE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


251, HORNBY ROAD, FORT, 
BOMBAY. 


Chatrman.- Seth Gopaldas Mohta, M.L A, Akola. 
Banker, Landlord, Mills & Mines Owner. 
B. K. BHARTIYA V J. MAZUMDAR, 


Tel 27979 : 
Munagey Gen rar Manas 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





THE PIONEER 


MAGNESIA WORKS LTD., 


KHARAGH ODA. 
Sf 


ESTABLISHED I[9I5. 


"PHONE NO Roviveld Heri Offic, 
22843 CHARTERED BANK BUILDING. 
TELEGRAMS: 3RD FLOOR, 
‘MAGNESIA '’, BOMBAY FORT BOMBAY 


Manufacturers, Exporters and Distributors of 


. MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE (SUN BRAND KHARAGHODA) 
. EPSOM SALTS 
(i.e , Magnesium Sulphate). (SHOW ERRNO) 
. 85°, MAGNESIA—BOILER COMP. (LAGGIT BRAND) 
(Plastic Paste & Powder for Lagging & 
Heat insulation). 
. Aspestos Fipres & POWDER CSromite WN, runes) 
. POTASSIUM-CHLORIDE (For BICHROMATES) 
. BARIUM COMPOUNDS, (For MANUFACTURE OF 
Pigments & Colours. PAINTS, ETC ) 
. KAINITE For FERTILISING & MANURES 
(POTASH-MANURE). (PHARMACEUTICALS 
. BROMINE & LABORATORIES). 
For DENTIFRICE RUB 
. MAGNESIUM CARBONATE IGHIGTHIES A PLAGHIES 
(Lumps & Powder in Bags & Boxes). 
. CALCIUM CHLORIDE Coen ener 


(For ice manufacture & Refrigeration). 


Managing Devectors B.S. LALKAKA, B.A. 


5 
€omnany’s Manager and Secretary 


| F. R. MOOS, B.A., D.Com., I.M.C , A.C.1S. (London). 


THE 
INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1945-46 


VOLUME XXXII 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of The Indian 
Emmre, with an Isxplanation of the Princspal 
Topies of the day. 


FOUNDLD BY 
Str STANLEY Rexp, Kr., K.B.E., LL.D., M.P. 


EDITED BY 
Sik Francis Low, Kr. 


THIRTYSECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Lrp. 
“THE Times oF InprA’’ OFFICES, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 
LONDON AGENCY: SALISBURY Sgt rt Howse, Firer Street, E.C. 


by, Gb? SY 


Vi eg] G “\DVERTISEMENT 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY BANK Lrp. 


( High-grade national bank ) 
Head Office: CALCUTTA. 


Branches at — 
¢ Masketi Bazar. 
BOMBAY—Fort ; Mohamedally Road. 


Calcutta ; Chetla ; Cassipuri ; Jamjodhpur ; Prantij ; Palghar ; 
Rajkot; Ranigaunj; Sainthia. 


ALL KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Including Arrangements for 
\% FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS. 


S vy “/ Managing Director LADEE JHA 
iP Manager for Western India _ §. N: MUKHERJEE. 





AN INFANT PRODIGY. 
AMONG 
INDIAN INSURERS. 


THLE ALLIITIALLKD GLNERAL ASSURANC] COMPANY LIMITED, 
comimenc 1 underwiitin, Life buanss T ROW SEPILMBLR 1943 and within a 
period of sixteen months as it 31st Dccmber 1344, the Company has issued 
Policits for 1 sum issured exce ding FIZ 11 Likus 

IHL COMPANY will soon comm nic underwriting ILIKE AND MARINE 
(Craft) Business 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs 25,00,000 
SUBSCRIBLD CAPIFAL ee Rs 10,00,000 
Palp-UP CALITAL Rs 9,011,000 


Branchs at —AHMEDABAD, BARODA, KARACHI, RAJKOT AND INDORE. 
Chief Agen y até —CALCUTTA. 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS OFFERED TO AGENTS AND ORGANIZERS. 


For Particulars please apply to .- 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE AFFILIATED GENERAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 630 - - - - = = BOMBAY. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





CREATES NEW MARKETS FOR YOUR 
GOODS EVERYWHERE 


AnBo's EFFICIENT SALES ORGANI- 
SATION PLEDGED TO SERVE 
THE GROWING INDUSTRIES OF 

INDIA STEPS UP YOUR SALES 






cs NUSS ==. 
BROS 


BALEPET, BANGALORE CITY. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Tel. Address: ** AFIC. ”’ Telephone No. : 2885 


THE ASSOCIATED 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


CORPORATION (private) LIMITED 


ASIATIC BUILDINGS, BANGALORE CITY. 


‘Consent of the Government of Mysore has been 
obtained to this issue under Rule 94-A of the Defence of 
India Rules as in force in Mysore. It must be distinctly 
understood that in giving this consent, the Government 
of Mysore do not take any responsibility for the financial 
soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any 
of the statements made or opinions expressed with 
regard thereto.”’ 


Incorporated in Mysore on the 23rd February, 1944. 


Departments of Business : 


|. Investment Consultants, Company Promoters, 
Underwriters, Dealers and Brokers of Stocks and 
Shares. 


ll. Commercial Finance : 


Short-term advancing for business transactions ; 
Direct business enterprise. 


Il. Agency : 


Managing Agents of Joint Stock Concerns, Repre- 
sentatives of Manufacturers, etc. 


IV. House-Building and General Construction. 


M. A. VENKATA RAO, Dr. F. HH. NORONHA, 


Directur & Generat Secretary. Governing Director. 


ADVERTISEMENT 1X 










GREATEST TRAVELLER 
IN THE WORLD 





tame 





GRAPEFRUIT SQUASH 
LEMON SQUASH 
ORANGE SQUASH 
LEMON BARLEY WATER 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
and the 
famous ‘fOR-LEM”’’ itself 
combining in one Delicious 
Drink the Health-giving Pro- 
FRESH FRUIT SQUASHES pertics of Sun Ripe Oranges 
sharpened with the Tang of 
Lemons 


Famous throughout the Empire 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING COMPANIES 


STRANGERS LID..84-86.MILLBROOK ROAD. SOUTHAMPTON. ENGLAND 


ORANGE LEMONSQUASH = LIMEJUICE & SIROPFRANCAISE SODA FOUNTAIN SYRUPS 








MILK SHAKE SYRUPS 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The 
CALCUTTA COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 


‘Commercial House ”’ 
15, Clive Street, 
Calcutta 


e 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. J. C. Mookherjee, Ex-Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation; Director, Assam Bengal Cement Co., etc. 


Khan Bahadur M. A. Momin, C.IE., Director, New 
Asiatic Insurance Co., Ltd., etc. 


Mr G.V. Swaika, Proprietor, Swaika Oil Mills; Director, 
The Bengal Insurance and Real Property Company, Ltd. } 
Managing Director, Swaika Chemical & Mineral Co., Ltd. ; 
Swaika Paint, Colour & Varnish Co., Ltd.; Swaika Stand Oil & 
Varnish Co., Ltd ; Swaika Export & Import Ltd. ; Swaika 
Fertiliser Ltd.; Swaika Properties Ltd.; Moore Avenue 
Propertles Ltd., etc., etc. 


Mr. N. C. Chunder, Director, National Steel Corpora- 
tion Ltd. ; Basanti Cotton Mills Ltd. ; Mahaluxm: Cotton 
Mills Ltd., etc. 


Mr B.C. Ghose, Controller, Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Mr. D. N. Dutt, Partner, Angus Keith & Co. 


Mr. S. Dutta (Managing Director). Directors, H. 
Datta & Sons, Ltd. ; Ramdurlavpur Tea Co. , India Collective 
Farms Ltd. 


J. N. SEN, B.A., F.R.E.S. (Lond.), 


General Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENT X1 


Viyella 


the Greatest Name 


tn /@Xx til, e4 


Known the world over for its washing and 
wealing qualities, 1ts-soft-to-the-shin. healthy 
texture. Cool in summer. warm in winter, 
‘Viyella’ serves all purposes in all climates, 
most comfortable, most economical and prac- 


tical for men’s, women’s and children’s day 
and night wear. 


This mark ts 





our guarantee of 


giality and — ours 


X11 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE BANK OF MYSORE, LTD. 


Bankers to The Govt. of 
His Highness The Maharaja of Mysore. 


(Incorporated in Mysore State. Liability of Members 1s Limited) 


Established 1913. 


Tel Add.: ‘*MYSOREBANK ” Phone No. 2228 
Authorised Capital... ee .. Rs. 1,00,00,000 
Issued Capital . - - . 5,  40,00,000 
Capital (Subscribed and Paid-up) .. ss 40,00,000 
Reserve Fund oe .. yy  §2,50,000 
Working Capital exceeds... .. sy 10 Crores. 


Head Office : BANGALORE 


Local Offices :—City Branch, Bangalore City ; Fort, Bangalore 
City ; Lady Curzon Road, Bangalore ; South Parade, Banga- 
lore. 


Branches at :—Arsikere ; Bombay ; Channapatna ; Chick- 
ballapur; Chickmagalur; Chintamani; Chitaldroog ; 
Coimbatore ; Davangere ; Hassan ; Holenarsipur ; Kolar ; 
Krishnarajanagar ; Madras ; Mandya ; (Market Sub-branch, 
Mysore); Mysore, Oorgaum, Sagar; Saklespur, 
Shimoga ; Tiptur ; Tumkur. 

London Bankers :—Eastern Bank, Ltd., London, E. C. 3. 


Current Accounts :—Are opened and interest at } per cent 
per annum allowed on balances up to Rs. 50,000. 

Fixed Deposits :—Fixed Deposits are received on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

Thrift Deposits :—Accounts are opened and interest allowed 


at the rate of 1? per cent per annum on monthly minimum 
balances upto Rs. 5,000. 


Loans and Cash Credits :—Are granted on Government 
and other approved securities. 


Every kind of Banking Business undertaken. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





FAIRE BROS & C 


LE!|I!C ESTER + ENGLANOD 








“SPHERE ’’ HOSE SUPPORTERS—BRACES, 

GARTERS, ETC., ELASTIC and RIGID WEB- 

BINGS—-CORSET TRIMMINGS—* GRIPKNIT ”’ 

ELASTIC WEB FOR ALL CORSETRY— 

BRAIDS, BINDINGS, BIAS BINDINGS, RIB- 

BONS, MENDING WOOLS, TAPES, WOVEN 
NAME LABELS 


Also makers of 


BOOT AND SHOE LACES, all kinds, 
including HERCULACES, the lace with 
the extra long wear. 


SMALLWARE MANUFACTURERS TO THE TEXTILE & ALLIED TRADF 


X1V ADVERTISEMENT 


Insure with- 
RELIANCE 





ASSURANCECL? 


RELIANCE ASSURANCE BUILDINGS 
KEMDE GOWDA ROAD: BANGALORE CITY 


Managin Drei GAfehages 


For Agency Terms Apply to CHIEF ORGANISERS 


ACHARYA & ACHARYAS L™ 








RELIANCE ASSURANCE BUILDINGS BANGALORE CITY 
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ADVERTISEMENT XV 


RAJA SNOW 


CURES PIMPLES 
IMPROVES BEAUTY 


RAJA SNOW 
HAIR OTL 


COOLS THE BRAIN 
GROWS SOFT SILKY HAIR 





MANUFACTURERS : 


MANYAM & CO. 


MALLESWARAM P. O. 


(MADRAS AND BANGALORE) 


vul ADVERTISI MENT 


fuer. apERA HOUSE BOMBAY. 
~~ AS Shegkf'~ 





ESS a i es 
Shewakram & Sons 


315-317, HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
AND CREATORS~- OF 
EXQUISITE MODERN 
AND OLD JEWELS 
Branches:— 
The Mall, Lahore Phone: 23517. 
aa eee 'Grams : CUSTER. 


ADVIUKTISEME NT KV) 


THE MYSORE 
SPUN SILK MILLS LTD., 


CHANNAPATNA, MYSORE STATE. 


(ESTABLISHED: 1936) 
CR 


Authorised and Issued 
Share Capital .. 10,00,000 


Paid-Up Share Capital. 10,00,000 


Spun Silk Yarns and Noil Yarns 
of various counts and of good 
quality are manufactured. Raw 
Silks of all deniers are also 
manufactured in the Silk Filature 
of 200 basins attached to the 
Mills. This is the biggest 
Spun Silk Miulls in India. 


B. M. ABU BAKER, 


Secretary. 


XVI ADI 


, 
Qa 


Post-War Ra 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


Share and Disc Ploughs for Animal and 
Tractor Draught 





Cultivators Subsoilers Mole — Drainer 
Ridgers Disc Harrows Drag Harrows 
Land Levellers Potato Diggers 


Garden Tractors 
Thrashing Machines for Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, etc. 
Straw-chopping Trashing Machines Thrashin 
Machines for Rice Clover Hullers © Mazie Sheller 
Special Shellers for Sunflower Seed, Beans, etc., 
Balers Crop Driers 
Ransomes supply a complete range of machiner 
for the preparation and upkeep of aerodrome 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFEI 


ISEMENT 





se of Products 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 


Electric Trolley Buses 

Electric Industrial Trucks, fixed or elevating 
Flectric Tiering Trucks 

Electric Crane Trucks 

Electric Tipping Trucks 

Electric Tractors 

Electric Locomotives 

Electric Runabout Cranes 

Electric Stackers 

Electric Motors & Dynamos 


HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY, 


Motor Lawn Mowers Flectric Lawn Mowers 
Lawn Mowers, roller and side-wheel patterns 
Golf Green Mowers Gang Mowers 
Lawn Sweepers Bent Cutters 

4) 


- BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LTD., IPSWICH, ENGLAND. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE 
TRIPURA MODERN BANK LTD. 
(SCHEDULED) 
PATRON 
H. H. MAHARAJA MANIKYA BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., 
of Tripura 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL a .. Rs. 30,00,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL - ” .. 5, 22,50,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . » 21,183,225 
PAID-UP CAPITAL & RESERVE FUND »  +$1,82,000 
DEPOSIT : .. 5, 1,60,00,000 
WORKING FUND a - over two crores 
Regd. Offie—AKHAURA (B. & A. Ry.) CALCUTTA OFFICE: 
Chief Office—AGARTALA 6, CLIVE STREET, 
(TRIPURA STATE) 201, HARRISON RD. 


BRANCHES ALL OVER BENGAL AND ASSAM 
BANKING BUSINESS OF ALL KINDS TRANSACTED 


RAJSHABHABHUSAN HARIDAS BHATTACHERJEE, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


HINDUSTHAN MERCANTILE BANK Lp. 


( Schedulcd under Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934) 


CAPITAL 
AUTHORISED es oot .. Rs. 2,00,00,000 
ISSUED & SUBSCRIBED .. .. yy 1,00,00,000 
PAID-UP _.. i os AG '50,00,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 10, ‘Clive Row, Calcutta. 
Local Branches: 208, Cross St.; 132/2B Cornwallis St., Shyambazar, 
Calcvtta. 

BRANCHES: Fort & Kalbadevi, Bombay. 
Amritsar (2 Branches). Ahmedabad (2 Branches). Cawnpore. 
Nawalgarh (Jaipur). Bindki. Auraiya. Kanauj. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

SETH MUNGTURAM JAIPURIA, MLC, Chairman. 


Seth Abdul Wahed Adamijee Seth L N Birla 

Seth Bhanwar Lall Rampuria Seth Mohalal Jalan 

Seth Gobindram Gordhandas Seth Manmohandas Madhavdas 
Seksaria Amersey, JP. 

Rai Bahadur Kedar Nath Khetan, Seth Pannalal Bansilal Pitti 
M.B.E ,ML.C Seth R.L Nopany 


A. C. BHAT, Manager. 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
Agencies in all Principal Cities in India. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FoR THOSE WHO THINK. 


HEN you sec a huge Steel Budge o1 4 
powerful locomotive, reise how MUCH of the prinupl of BOTH 
is incorporated in 1 PHILLIPS Cy le,—1 machine cmbodymg in 


proportion to its siz, th strength cf a budge and the untilins 
service of in cn me 


So hght—vou ein pick it up with one hind—vct wih mechin m 
that will function silenth, for yeirs with a mnimum of attenti n 


Just a scientific ptiucture of light Stcel tubes ind sweet running 
pirts, only a fraction of the waht of 113 stone main, vet beuins 


him, through succeeding years, surely swiftly, silently—without 
perceptible ageinz 


A Cycle worth having ? Decidedly ! 





J A PHILLIPS & CO LTD CREDENDA WORKS BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
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DAVANGERE VANASPATI 


'EGETABLE OIL COMPANY, LTD., 
MAVANGERE 


‘n Orporated intr ike Moore Cumpumes Act AVI Of 1938 





MANUFACTURERS OF — 


REFINED CASTOR OIL; 
VEGETABLE GHEE; SOAP; Etc. 


Authorised Capital Ks. 10,00,000 
Issued Capital Rs. 10,00,000 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 9,74,905 


MANAGING AGENTS - 
THE DAVANGERE INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCIES, LTD., 
DAVANGERE. 


ADVERTISFMENT KALIL 


Books from Britain 


A regular supply of books each month post free—either 
new copies or those withdrawn from cur famous Circuisting 
Library—keeps readers in touch with the best present day 
Litereture. 


The Subscriber indicates his personal taste. The books, 
selected by fully experienced librarizns, become his absolute 
property. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Service Il. 


One secondhand novel published not less than six months 
previously et a price up to IOs. 6d. 52s 6d 


Service II. 


One secondhand non-fiction work, published not less than 
six months previously at a price up to 2Ils. 90s. 


Service III. 


Secondhand copies of novels and non-fiction works 
sent alternately, not less than six months old, the prices not 
to exceed the limits of Services | and Il. 72s. 6d. 


Service IV. 


A new copy of one of the latest successful novels published 
at prices ranging from 8s. 6d. to IQs. 6d. 97s. 6d. 


The subscription, payable in advance, includes free postage, 
war risk insurance, and catalogue service with the monthly 
supply of books. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, 


42, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
® All English Periodicals and Newspapers Supplied ® 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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RAPHAEL TUCK 
& SONS LTD. 


FINE ART 
PUBLISHERS 


TO THEIR MAJESTIES 

THE KING @ QUEEN 

& TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY 





K 


ei 
<2" LONDON - ENGLAND 


ADVERTISEMENT XXV 


THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital .. st Rs. 4,00,00,000 
Subscribed Capital .. ae », 4,00,00,000 
Paid-up Capital oe - ,, 2,00,00,000 
Total Working Capital 

on 3hedd fee oe 19,73,41,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Mr. G. D. Birla (Chat mar) 
» M.A. Ispahant (Vice-Chau man 
» Ramanlal G, Sararya - 


Sir Adamjee Hajee Dawood, Kt. Mr, Mahadeo L. Dahanukar 
Mr. Baryjnath Jalan »» Navinchandra Mafatlal 
» Iswari Prasad Goenka 1, Madanmohan R Ruia 

» Ananta Chrun Law » Motilal Tapuriah 


General Manager: 
Mr. B. T. Thakur 


Deputy General Manager, Bombay 
Mr. V. R. Sonalkar 


Foreign Agents: 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


London and New York 
& 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA. 


Head Office: 
CALCUTTA 


Bombay Main Office: 
Petit Building, Hornby Road. 


BRANCHES AND PAY OFFICES THROUGHOUT INDIA 


THE BANK {IS FULLY EQUIPPED TO HANDLE ALL TYPES OF 
BANKING BUSINESS INCLUDING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
WITH ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


XXVI1 ADVERTISEMENT 
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Samuel Jones & Co.. Lid. 


NONCURLING GUMMED PAPERS 
DEVONVALE COATED PAPERS 
GUMSTRIP & SEALING MACHINES 
BUTTERFLY BRAND STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING COATED 
EVERYTHING GUMMED 


AGENTS FOR 


St. MAURICE VALLEY PAPER CO. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Head Offi: 16/17, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


ADV ERTISFMENT XAVIL 


MYSORE STONEWARE 





Salt - glazed stone- 
ware, whether tn 
the form of pipe 
or otherwise, 1s 
the only material 
that needs no 
water proofing 4 
or protection and , 
can be used to protect sewers from 
the corrosive action of acids and gases 
in the sullage 

This is borne out by facts drawn from 
ancient times At Nippur, one of 
Babylonia’s ancient cities, a few clay 
drain-pipes and ‘T’ fittings, removed 
after 6400 years, are as good as 


ye 








new In Chaldea 
the kingdom of 
Nimrod the clay pipes 
removed after a period 
of 5700 years are as perfect as 
when they were laid 

This is the material we supply for 
preservat on of health and sanita 
t onof modern citiesandtowns The war 
imposed a keen test on our production 
We claim that we were equal to severity 
ofthe demands But God be praised after 
conclusive victory, we can confidently 
hope for a lasting and firm world peace 
We shall soon go all out to meet the 
needs of cities, towns and the public 


ISSCED by 


THE MYSORE STONEWARE PIPES & POTTERIES LTD., 


33, Gandhinagar, BANGALORE CITY 
(Tel. No. 2368) 


WIN IGING 


IGEN IS 


THE MYSORE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CO., 


Works 
Tel No 2295 
CHICKABANAVAR, M.S.Ry 


SSDP EM 
Sri Narasimharay Roac, 
BANGALORE CITY. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


STANVARY 
SARS 


felemembered with satisfaction 


cAnticipated with pleasure 





“ Count them on the road”? They are a 
ling testimony to Standard’s engineering 


skill and honesty of purpose 


Y 


pes 





ADVERTISEMENT XX1X 


LAKSHMI & CO. 


DEALERS & BROKERS IN STOCKS, SHARES, COTTON & BULLION, 
BANK OF MYSORE BUILDINGS, 
AVENUE ROAD, 


BANGALORE CITY. 


Telephone : 2883 Telegrams : ‘* SAFETY ” 


Bombay Branch: 
32, Apollo Street, Fort. 
Telephone: 23381 Telegrams : ‘* MYFINANCE ’ 


Enquiries regarding investments in shares and stocks 
quoted in all markets, such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 


and Bangalore, solicited. 


ALL ENQUIRIES ATTENDED TO 
BY AN EXPERIENCED — STAFF. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


We manufacture ALL KINDS OF 


SILK yarns 


IN ALL FAST COLOURS 


GEORGETTES, SEMI-GEORGETTES, CREPES, 
FILATURE SILK SAREES, SILK and COTTON 
MIXTURE SAREES, SILK SUITINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, Etc., IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 


Quality 


IS OUR WATCHWORD 


SHRI RAMA SILK MILLS, LTD. 


(Founded in 1939 ) 
SHRI-RAM-BAGH, BASAVANGUDI, P.O., BANGALORE CITY. 
Messrs, N. G. Naik & Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, 


Our Stockists 


At Bombay :— The Bombay Swadesh: Co-operative Stores 
Company, Ltd., Western India House, 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 


At Poona:— The Lord Reay Industrial Museum, Common- 
wealth Buildings, Laxmi Road, POONA. 





William Gunn ‘ Autograph ’’ bats 
have been acclaimed as the finest 
bats money can buy. 

For 60 years Test Players and 
discerning Cricketers throughout 
the Cricket world have chosen 
Wilham Gunn ‘ Autograph’’ bats 
because of that finer balance, quality 
and straight sting-free driving power 


Allour bats are hand made by master- 
craftsmen from selected willow. 


he 
AUTOGRAPH BATS 


OTHER GUNN & MOORE BATS 


‘*Cannon,’’ “Impregnable’’ 
and ‘*Nonjar.”’ Men’s, 
Women’s, Youth’s§ and 
Boy’s sizes. 


49 CARRINGTON STREET -NOTTIN AM 


ENGLAND 


XXXII ADVERTISEMENT 


THE 


PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


(ESTABLISHED 1895) 
H. 0<. LAHORE 
® 


50 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
BANKING SERVICE COMPLETED. 


WORKING FUNDS 
exceed Rs. 55 crores. 


185 BRANCHES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


Banking business of 
every description transacted. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 


MIDLAND BANK LTD., LONDON, 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


H. L. BEDI, 
Dist. Manager, YODH RAJ, 
Bombay Circle. General Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Achievement 


Only a few years ago, a successful crossing of the Atlantic 
was in itself an achievement To-day, giants of the air take 
the Atlantic in their stride as an everyday routine In other 
spheres too, science ts continually contributing to modern 
progress 


The important role photography is playing to-day in Industry 
and in Science owes much to the many valuable discoveries 
made im the research laboratories of Ilford Limited 


The recent introduction of Kryptoscreen, the X-1ay paper 
incorporating its own intensifying screen, will go far to simplify 
Industrial X-ray technique Multigrade, the variable contrust 
paper, marks an epoch making advance in better and more 
economical piint production 


For more than sixt) years, sensitised photographic materials 
manufactured by Ilford Lumited have been renowned the world 
over for their consistent high quality 


ILFORD 


Plates* Papers: Films 


SELO AND SELOCHROME ROLL FILMS 


* 


Made in England by 
ILFORD LIMITED - ILFORD - LONDON 


* 


Distributed throughout India 6) 


ILFORD-SELO@2%\(INDIA) LTD 


BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - LAHORE - MADRAS 
Cold Storage at all Branches. 








XXXIV ADVERTISEMENT 


FARADAY HOUSE 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 


(Established 1889). 





Principal :- 
W. R. C. COODE-ADAMS, M.A, M.Sc., Ph.D.(Cantab.), 
B.Sc. (London), M.I.E.E., F.C. 


A four year Diploma Course in Electrical Engineering 
comprising periods of theoreticz! instruction at Faraday House 
and of practical training with Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering firms, or in suitable technical essential war work, 
or in the Services if called up. 


Women students are now accepted at the College. 


Over 150 affiliated firms are available for the period of 
practical training, distributed throughout Great Britain. 


Subject to war restrictions, the course is normally 
sandwiched, that is one year’s theory followed by one year’s 
practical training. A third year’s theory and the final year’s 
practical training with a firm. Students therefore already 
have a connection with Industry at the end of the course. 


Prospectus and full particulars from 


FARADAY HOUSK, 


DEPARTMENT C, 
66, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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()wbridge 


fung Tonic 
Coughs & Colds. 


It acts directly on the throat 
and chest, soothing and 
healing irritated tissues. 

Avoid distressing feverish chills by taking 
_ Owbridge’s, the Original and Genuine, 
Lung Tonic. Accept no substitute. 


UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 








Agents : 
Muller & Phipps (India) Ltd., 






XXXVI ADVERTISEMENT 


THE MYSORE 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION LTD. 


( Incorporated in Mysore State) 
SRI KRISHNA BUILDINGS, 


AVENUE ROAD, 
Post Box No. 91, 


BANGALORE CITY. 


Telephone: 2884 Telegrams: ‘* MYTRUST ” 


Departments of Business: 


Investment Consultants. 8. Managing Agents for 


I. 

2. Underwriters. Joint Stock Co. 

3. Company Promoters. 9. Financing Other Enter- 

4, Brokers & Dealers in prises & Private Indi- 
Stocks & Shares. viduals. 

2 nora on nee 10. Receives Fixed Deposits 

for periods extending 

6. Investing in Shares on over 6 months. 
Easy Payment System. 

7, Fixed Income guaran- I. Trading in Shares on 
teed on Investments - Margin Basis under- 
at their discretion. taken. 


MYSORE FINANCING CO., LTD., 
Managing Agents. 


ADVERTISEMENT XXXVI 


Established 1748. 





Johnson & Sons, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LTD., 


Hendon. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
LABORATORY AND 

OTHER FINE CHEMICALS 


HYDROQUINONE GOLD CHLORIDE 
METOL - PYRO SILVER NITRATE 
MERITOL SILVER VITELLIN 
AMIDOL SILVER PROTEINATE 
TEST BOOKS BICHROMATES 
LITMUS COLLODIONS 


UNDER THE WELL KNOWN 
Seales Brand 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


A complete range of JOHNSON Photographic 
Apparatus and Accessories will be available 
after the war. 


Sole Distributors in India: 


Martin & Harris, Ltd. 


BOMBAY ° CALCUTTA : LAHORE 
MADRAS - KARACHI - DELHI 


ry DVERTIS”™ rreraTrr 


The 
Mysore Chemicals & Fertilisers, 
Limited. 


en 
WORKS :— 


BELAGULA: (Mysore State Railway), 
On the way to ‘ Brindavan Gardens ’’—Krishnarajasagar. 


Telephone No. 435 
@e, 


REGISTERED OFFICE: 


1129, VANI VILAS ROAD, MYSORE. 
Telegrams: ‘“* CHEMI ’’, Mysore, Telephone: 24: 


Mania facturers al 


SULPHURIC ACID _ i 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID . 

NITRIC ACID CHEMICA 
INDUSTR 


om) dn) AAA AAC T Te mi IAA ie Arm 


LIQUID ANHYDROUS — 
REFRIGERATIO 
LIQUOR AMMONIA FORTE and PHARMACEUTICAL 

AMMONIA COMPOUNDS J CHEMICAL INDUSTRI 


SULPHATE OF AMMON 
MIXED FERTILISERS St pede 
CIIDED BLUANCDLIATE PURPOSFS 
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AN INVITATION... 


Please make a note of our new address, 
telegraphic address and telephone 
number. We are now firmly established 
in our new headquarters and we look 
forward to hearing from our many 
friends in India. 


THE JAEGER CO. LTD. 


196 CITY ROAD, ECL. 


Telegrams. Svockinel-pnone-London Phone: CLErkenwell 3040 
H,1uuu“~Eashions only— Jaeger House, 204 Regent Street, London, W.1.< 


ADVERTISEMENT 


MYSORE 
CHEMICAL & SOAP 
WORKS 


SION, BOMBAY 22 


Manufacturers 
of 
TOILET & WASHING SOAPS 
AND 
SILICATE OF SODA 
USEFUL FOR 


SOAPS & TEXTILES 


ADVERTISEMENT xi 





y= rs 
TWO TABLETS 
quickly relive HEADACHE 


Two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ taken with a little water give 

quick relief from most headaches and pains. 

% Wartime difficulties sometimes cause shortages. If your retailer 
is out of stock of ‘Genasprin’ it is worth while co look elsewhene. 





RELIEVES HEADACHES 
AND PAINS GO/CATCY 





Agents: MARTIN & HARRIS LTD. Calcutta, Bombay and Branches. 
The word “ Genasprin” 1s the registered trade mark of Genatosan Lid , Loughborough, England. 
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keep your éVé 
on GILLETTE 





- 
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From War into Peace 

It isn't always easy to improve what most men already consider 
unimprovable. But war is a wonderful forcing-ground for technical 
achievement. And in six years’ exacting precision work for the British 
Government, in the making and machining of accurate and highly- 
stressed parts and mechanisms to finer limits than we ever used before, 
we have added a new chapter to our volume of experience. 

We are proud to have played a part in the war-effort, and we can 
honestly admit we are grateful for what we learnf. 

It is that experience which we are now embodying in the post-war 
Gillette products we shall be announcing at some future date. Moreover, 
our designers and engineers have not let the grass grow under their feet 
in exploring the new materials and processes which the war has dis- 
covered. It will be worth your while to KEEP YOUR EYE ON GILLETTE. 


Gilleces Industries Led « Gillette Corner - Great West Rd + Isleworth + Middlesex + England 
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Fragrant, flattering ‘*Air-Spun’’ gives the finishing 
touch to a perfect ‘‘ ensemble.’’ [he most elaborate 
or the most simple ‘‘ make-up’’ is enhanced by the 
use of ‘‘Air-Spun’’ Powder. Created with great 
care from specially selected ingredients “ Air-Spun’”’ 
cannot clog the pores, neither will it enlarge or 
coarsen them. You will be delighted with its smooth, 
soft texture and fashionable shades. 


Gitane, Ocre-Rosée, Rachel Nacre, 
Rachel, Naturelle, etc., etc. 


‘“AIRSPUN” 


roger 
aig tee 
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THE COMILLA UNION BANK LIMITED. 


Regd. Office: 4, Clive Street, Calcutta. Estd.: 1922. 
Authorised Capital .. ar a ..Rs. 2,00,000.00 
Issued and Subscribed Capital .. .. 59,  1,00,000.00 
Paid-up Capital (with calls ae in 

advance) over bs 53,000.00 
Reserve Fund over x ae 25,000.00 
Deposits over at sg sn 9,50,000.00 
Working Funds over ee eg I 1 00,000.00 


Calcutta Branches :—4, Clive Street, 139B, Russa Road, 
225, Cornwallis Street & 99A, Cornwallis St. 


Bombay Branch: Lentin Chambers, Dalal Street, Fort, 


Bombay. 

Other Branches : 

Barisal Puranbazar Mymensingh Tinsukia 

Bhairab Pabna Gauhati Patna 

Bhahmanbaria Rajshahi Jorhat Patna-city 

Comilla Narayangan) Nowgong Darbhanga 

Chittagong Netaigan) Dhubri Bhagalpur 

Chandpur Dacca Dibrugarh Muzaffarpur 
Proposed 


Foreign Agencies : 


London Agents: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
America Agents : Gauranty Trust Co. of New York. 
Australia Agents : Bank of New South Wales, Sydney. 


Middle East Agents: Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial & 
Overseas Agency). 

Managing Director:—Dr. S. B. Dutt, M.A., B.L., Ph. D. 
(Econ.), London, Bar-at-Law. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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COTY, 2 New Bond St, London, W |, England _ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Easy to get 
But 
difficult to get complete satisfaction 


WE CAN MEET YOUR DEMANDS 
IN YOUR REQUIREMENTS OF 
GOLD THREADS 
(STRONG AND GENUINE) 
@ 


MYSORE DRESSING SILK RIBBONS 


(IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS) 
e 


ARMATURE WINDING WIRES 


(D.S.C., D.C.C., & S.C.C. IN ALL GAUGES) 
@e 
LET US SUPPLY CHOICEST SELECTIONS: 


S. DHONDUSA 
GOLD THREAD FACTORY 


SUBEDAR CHATRAM ROAD, 
BANGALORE CITY. 


Tel. Address: Phone: 
‘DHONDUSA”, Bangalore City. 2410 (Factory) 
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xlvuil ADVERTISEMENT 


THE MYSORE WOOLLEN 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 


CHITALDRUG 
(Mysore State South India) 





Pioneer Large-Scale Cottage Industry. 


Subscribed Capital Rs. 5 lakhs. 
OUR WOOLLEN SPECIALITIES— 
1. Handloom coatings. 


2. Rugs. 


3. Mufflers and _  scaris in attractive 
designs and colours. 


4. Felts, floor and foot carpets and 
druggets. 


* §. Blankets and Cumblies for covering 
and spreading on the floor. 


6. Blankets for Estate Coolies. etc., 
etc., etc. 


Manufactures to speciul specifications undertaken, 


OUR ARTICLES GUARANTEED 100°, PURE WOOL 


OUR PRICES SUIT ALL POCKETS. 


ADV ERTISLMENT xlix 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Incorporate? by Fo oa Crarter 1%45}3 


CAPITAL (PAID UP)  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £ 3,000,000 


Branehes throughout INDIA and the FAR EAST 


The Bank offers a complete Overseas Banking 
Service and provides exceptional facilities for 
financing every description of trade with the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call 
or at short notice are received at rates which 
may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
E.xecutorships. 


Head Office : 
38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


West End Branch : 
28, CHARLES II ST., HAYMARKET, S.W. 1 


Manchester Branch : 


52, MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 


New York Agency : 


65, BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA: 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK, LTD. WITH 15 BRANCHES AND 
30 SUB-AGENCIES 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FAMOUS CINE 
LABORATORY AND STUDIOS 


160, Tardeo Road, BOMBAY. 
PHONE 45271-45272 TEL AppREss ‘* FAMOUSCINE 


* * * 
THE LARGEST IN THE EAST. 


The New Premises will cover a built up space of about 1,05,000 sq ft, 
and contain following features to keep pace with March of Time — 


! The whole building will consist of over 200 air-conditioned fireproof 
rooms 

2 Up-to-date automatic sixteen Developing plants turning out 5,!12,000 ft 
developed and printed films per day on large scale with excelient 
facilities for processing 35 mm and 16 mm films and also equipments 
facilitating Reduction from 35 mm to 16 mm and Enlarging them 
from 16 mm to 35 mm for the amateur as well as the professional 
both Talkies and Silent 

3 36 Editing Rooms, each independent and complete with the necessary 
machinery for Independent Producers and Directors to work un- 
hampered and free of each other 

4 7 Theatres which can be used for Demonstration purposes, for 
projecting 35mm and 16mm films as well as for dubbing, re-recording 
and post-synchronising 

> An Aijr-conditioned Studio complete with make-up and rest rooms 
for Stars and Technicians 

6 For the first time in India, a new device for speeding up printing of 
positive a ‘MULTI PRINTER ” on which can be printed four copies 
simultaneously—saving time and labour Also dream of every pro- 
aucer—the OPTICAL PRINTER ”’ which revolutionized Motion 
Picture technique in the United States 





HAINES ROAD, MAHALAXMI. 
PHONE 47174 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Famous Cine Laboratory and Studios, a gigantic Rs_ 1,00,00,000 
enterprise, is the largest of its kind in the East and are expected to have 
a yearly output of 15,36,00,000 feet of film 


The famous Cine Laboratory remedies the present lack of a fully 
Equipped automatic film processing laboratory in India, and will be a 


boon to India’s Film Industry. 


Seth Shirazali Hakim, 
Proprietor of Famous Cine Laboratory 
and Studtos who concewed the 1dea of 
bulding and equipping the largest Cine 
Laboratory and Studios in the E ast 





The Laboratory is the first amongst post-war industrial developments 
in India and 1s expected to go a long way to improve film-finishing technique 
in India Indeed it will bring the Hollywood film processing technique 
to India s film industry and should put an end to technical Imperfections 


in Indian cinema films 


The house of ‘Famous Cine’ will also have an Air Conditioned 
Studio complete with make-up and rest rooms, and for the first time 
in Inaia there will be a fully air conditioned Studio floor to bring Holly- 


wood standard of comfort to film stars and technicians 





JABCO 


HAS FOR YEARS DONE 


UNTIRING SERVICE 


TO 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION OF INDIA 


re 


— 


PRODUCTS OF QuALITYT AND 
REPUTATION ARE BEING 
PRODUCED AT OUR LABORA- 
TORIES WITH SCIENTIFIC 
®@ @ PRECISION @ ® 


ee 
OUR CREATIONS 


FEOUNTINK @ BRILLIANTINE 
HAIR GROWER @ SNOW @ LIMEGLIS 
PERFUMED CASTOR OIL, ETC: ® 


- 


PAYA BHA 





[vy LLESWARAM: BA 


BHADRAVATI 
( Mysore State Railway ) 


empegowda Rad., 


ADVERTISEMENT lu 


War time restrictions and shortages notwithstanding, 

the MYSORE PAPER MILLS have helped to keep 
the “TORCH OF LEARNING ”’ bright and high in 
our ancient land these six years 


WITHIN THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE CONTROLS 


Text books for Schools and Colleges have been printed, 
the urgent needs of business houses have been met the 
correspondence of Governments has been carried on 


and 


The Fourth Estate has continued to function 
with the aid of 


BISON BRAND 
PAPER 


MADE BY 


THE MYSORE PAPER MILLS. 


And thus have the Mysore Paper Mills combined business 
with National Service, and the profits they have earned 
include their clientele’s good-will, which they hope will 
increase with the restoration of normal conoitions 
following the recent advent of Place 





Symbol for Service in War time 





Synonym for Quality Always. 


liv 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PRODUCTION - BOOSTERS ? 


PRODUCTION—Quantity Production of Quality Products at high 
speed and low cost—is the watchword of to-day. And to-day we stand 
ready to enable hundreds of alert manufacturers meet exacting 
production schedules and to keep MACHINE INVESTMENT DOWN. 


Are you Looking for— 


@ TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
@® MATERIAL HANDLING PLANTS 


@ MINING MACHINERY AND ORE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


@® ELECTRIC MOTORS, GENERATORS, PUMPS, 
CABLES, WIRES AND LINE MATERIAL 


@ ELECTRICAL MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


@ WELDING AND METALLIZING EQUIPMENT, 
ELECTRODES 


@ CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT — CHAIN, BELT 
AND HYDRAULIC 


@ INDUSTRIAL METALS AND ALLOYS 


@ FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT; MATERIALS AND 
HANDLING PLANT 


@ HEAT TREATMENT MACHINERY AND 
CONTROL APPARATUS 


@ FIRE FIGHTING PLANTS, HOSE, ETC. 


@® HYDRAULIC LIFT TRUCKS, HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR TABLES, OTHER HYDRAULIC 
FQUIPMENT 


@ AIR AND WATER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
@ FARM MACHINERY 


SERVING INDUSTRY-WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MOSS CORPORATION 


MALLESWARAM - - BANGALORE. 
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pnou THE DEDTHS “OF THE OCEANS 
HEALTH COMES TO THE WORLD 
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CROOKES 


MAKERS OF VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
THE CROOKES LABORATORIES (BRITISH COLLOIDS LTD.) 
COURT HOUSE. CARNAC ROAD, BOMRAY 
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MANUFACTURED 


BY 


THE INDIA UNITED MILLS LTD 


AGENTS: 


Messrs. AGARWAL e CO.,, 


E. D. Sassoon Building, 


Lene 


Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY. 


ADVERTISE MENT lvl 


When You Paint or Repaint 
ALWAYS REMEMBER 


ADVANCE PAINTS 


AND ALLIED REQUISITES 


None genuine without this Marh. 


Phone ° 
Factory: 41285 


Phone: 
Office : 31936 





SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


ADVANCE PAINTS LIMITED, 


125, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay 


AMBIKA TEXTILE SYNDICATE (REsD.) 
Sole Proprietor: V. K. NAIR 
Approved Contractors to the Supply Dept , Government of India 


Manufacturers : 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, INKS, 
SOAPS, PACKING CASES, etc. 


Importers : 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, OILS, 
MACHINERIES, etc., 
for all Industries. 

Stockists for: 


BOBBINS, SHUTTLES, STARCHES, BELTINGS, ete. 


Great Social Building, Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, 
FORT, BOMBAY. GRAMS ‘VALLIYIL 


PHONE 30964 


Iviil ADVERTISEMENT 


JEWELLERS 


QNURCHGATE STHEET 


BOMBAY 





RAPID STRIDES! STRIKING SUCCESS!! 
PROGRESSIVE & PROGRESSING 
1943 1944 
Business in force over-Rs 30,00,000 Rs. 60,00,000 
New Business Rs. 20,00,000 Rs. 35,00,000 
Premium Income Rs. 2,63,000 Rs. 3,24,000 
Life Insurance Fund Rs. 1,75,000 Rs. 2,313,000 
Average Policy Rs. 3,134 Rs. 4,690 
Claims by death Rs. 5,000 Rs. 3,000 


VASANT 


INSURANCE COQ., LTD., 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 
QUALITY BUSINESS AT LOW COST. 


Renewal Expense Ratio for 1944: 4 6, 





Chairman Ashok H. Kaji, M Sc, 
Dewan Bahadur H.L. Kaji, }.P. Managing Duector 
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THE HOUSE OF MOTWANE 


GROUP cf flew shing 

¢ mpinies with a wide 

reputiigr orrehahility 
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the proud aciuevem at cf 
tic Motwiues m the sh rt proitt bee 
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An Indian Glossary. 


ABKART —I’xeise of liquors and drugs, the 
} usiness of a wine merchant or distiller 


ADRIRAT —Over lord added to “oaharaya 
it makes a higher title fcr a landlord or 1 Chief 

Arsir —A corruption ofthe I nglish = officer 

AHIVSA —Non violence (pron Ahinzs1) 

AnaATT—A Sikh devotee of a specially 
fiithful band foundcd bv Guru Govind Singh 
(who died 1708) now a member of the politico 
relinious dal or community of Silhs = a strictly 
orthod » community of Silhs 

APPAR —Comp of walir greiter very great 
greatest 


AP HAN?) HEINE TSpan—‘A mihtant) Wirh 
lo in 1aeeentiv, rused = meaning Indivi 1] 
Initia son cyyosttion to the Mu hm Tcacue 
lemind for Pakistin which contemyplites the 
diviien of Ir 1. 

AKI AP —Newspiper news 

AL Wawpe Lyrranuil—Cod be praised 

ATYJAH —Of exalted rar k 

AITAH — God (Mushm) also Khuda 

ATTAHHU AKBAR —God 1s great 

AwiRn —(corruytly LEwm)—A nobleman, also 
a chief often a personal name 

ANJUMAN —‘A gathermg ‘The term is com 
monly used by Mushms 

Ar7 ARZI —Written or oral petition repre 
sentation 


Ar7I] AR7 Disnt —Written petition 

ATrak —Ihe tragrant cssential oil of Joses 
Jasmine wnd other tlowers 

AVATA? —An incarnation 

A\UI VIDA —Tiindu science of Medicine 

AzAN —Summons to priver (Muslim) 

Bawa —lit ‘ Father mode of addrcss to 
father elimi us men ascetics ete The dcscen 
dints of N woh founder of Sikhism, are iddrcssed 
as Bibs 

Banu —A title equivalent to Mr or Tsq 
specially used in Tengil akin to ‘ji in North 
India = comresponding to Pant in the Deccin 
and kcnlin usd by An,lo Indiins of 1 clerk 
or iceountant Strictl, a 5th or still vounger 
son of 1 Wuyvtut often used of any son \ounzer 
than the har 

bapwasH —A Lad chiracter a rascal 

Bac = =69BaccuaA —(uttered with deep com 
pression in the throit) Garden 

Bach —Tiger or panther 

Bavantr —Jit ‘ brave’’ or “ chamyion’ 
or hero a title used by bcth Hindus and 
Muhammidans often bestowed ty Government 


Bar —Mistress lady (title added to names) 
Dancing girl 


BarIrnaG! —A Hindu reliwious mendicant 


BagRA OR TsAIRE—The bulrush mullet a 
common food gram pennisetim  tyz hoideum 
syn cimbu Midras 


BAKSHI —A piymaster or minor revenuc 
oflicer 


BAhHSHISH —Chei mer (or Chiu miri) ‘Tip 
BAND BUND - A dim or cmb inknk nt 


BANDA! — Monkey Port harbour” 1 linding 
Llace on quay 


] 


Binnr MATARAW —Iit Itowto or acre 
my motherland (term of acclamation cf niti nal 
senfiment ) 


BANtTaA—A petty shop] eper moncy len! > 
Irelcaa =A term vuio0ol1ly spelel ard ct en 
yyhed by carly writer to Hir lus im ~cneral 

BiRA Warir—Annn 1] ob ers ree cf th 
detth of Vuhammid 


Barta —Tit ‘discount’ and hence Wowances 
Ty way of compensation 

BAZAR —Mirket a strect linel with shops 
a covered market Turma 

PECAM OP BIcomM —The femiinecf Nawal 
comlined in Phopal as Nawal KReyum som 
cise of a female ruler, commen title fur Muslim 
ladies 

Braap —Foreed pad or free labour 

BuANG —The dried leaves f the hemp lant 
cinnahis sutua an intox ant i 1 arcotic 


BHAPiT DBHArATs Varsia HINDTSTHAN — 
Tndia 


Bist —A lady a Turopean lady 


Bo ki—A claiss of orrament } mt Iwerl an 
v inch pewter allesed with copper.) il 11 with 
y tterns in silver nimcd from the town of 
lil r Deccan 


BicHA —A measure of lind varying wilels 
the more accepted bi_ha 1s one third cf an acr 


BIHISHTI —Commonly pronounced Bhist ti 
Water carner, lit ‘ heavenly or mi of 
heaven 

Prrt BIDI —Countrs mad? ciaretces 

BISMITLAH —In the nine of Cod 

Brppwa —( DIA dental) Fulihtened one 
the surnime of the founder of Buddhistn 

CATAMARAN — ‘ To tind a tre 1 lo raft 
on which the natives of Mid aw puldle thiou,!} 
surf 

CHiparR (Chaddar) —A thin sheet worn 15 
a shawl by men and scinmctimes *\ women 


Led heet cloth spread over & Vuhimmadin 
tomb 

- sMAR —Cobbler, shoe maler Ccbbler 
cis 


CHAWEAR—~—-A tree with frigrizt Tf csscms 
Afi Fela ch imzaca a hind ot mi,ncli 


Chana —Gram 


CoannI —(Pron with ft ne 4 and dental d) 
Silver (with lingual d ani sh rt 1W—Goddiss 
Dura the Goddess of primordial energy 

CHANDNI —An awning moonteams 

CHANDNI CHATK —A wide street (. nerally 
with a market) 


CHAPATI-—A thin flat cake of unlervened 
bread 


CHAPE AST —An orderls or learer Northern 
India Syn paittawala bombay pon Macras 

CHARAS — The resin of the hump plant * is 
smoked anintcweant carne t % 

CHARKHA — A spinning whecl 

CHARPAT (chirpo:) —A teisteal with tape 
stretched across the frime for 1 mattress 

CHAUDHAULPI —Under Muslim rule a hereditary 
title of honour at present the term 18 apphed 
to the headman of a trad¢ zuild 
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CHAU (CHowk) —A plaice where four ruads 
meet market square courty id 


CHATKIDAP Watchman 


CHEETA CHIEA Tcoparl 

CHOTTA A Tov ey rally a Low emplovel 
out a hou choll cr am South Inisy am 
regime nt 

Cutnaw An Tn ehh eorruttion of Chunr 
hm 4 last 1 or mo tir s metimes mate cf 
OW Tre) Shel cf wremaurkatle whiten 4 and 
nilinan 

CONCRISS (INDIAN NATIONAT) —The largest 
nationalist party in India 


Coors —Porter labourer 

Coira ‘The Iried kh inel of the coronut 

CRORI haror —Jen mihon 

Dapa —Grandfather (paternal) , elder brother 
venerable person J omt ay Slan,—hool1, in boss 

DartaAh —Lvoh record, register —Khina — 
Office 

Darrarr—Recoaril heeper Look binder a 
man whe lools to the stationery of the office 

Dah —Post postal servic —Ghar or Khana 
PO —J un Mow —Reth uses 

D4r —(Pron with dental d and short a) 
company any disciplined body, eg, Akal Dal, 
S vi Dal 


DAI —Pulses 

DaLraY —Broker 

Dirspar —A ceremonial court presided over 
13 a Chef Vicero. Governor etc 1 court 
a hall of anhence the holding of a court, the 
Government of in Indian State 

DirGgaH —A tomb of a Muslim saint A shrine, 
mosque 

Dart DHURRIF —A rug or carpet usually of 
cotton Lut sometimes cf wool 

Daroc 4 DarocHa —Minor officials in various 
d partments, cspecially subordinate Police 
Officcrs 

DaPsHin —Si,ht to get 4 sight of the image 
Also use lin case of greit or holy personages 

Darwan —A decor keey er 


DASHAHAPA — Dav cf the advent of Ganga 
(the river Ginges held holy by the Hindus) 


DASHT1 4A Dasstnt —All India nainc for the 
ton days festival cf Dura pum the day of 
immersion of the im oc of Durza is 3 ccially 
called Dashera 

Dastur —Custom usage 

DastTt RI —Customary perquisite commission 

Davral KHANA —Falace (your) house 

DESH BHARY —J atrict 

Drsy Srvika —Servant (Tem ) of the country 
womin voluntecr im the Civl D.sobcdience 
Moverment 

DssHt —Indigenous Bideshi—foreign 

pro, DEota Drva —A deatv 

PLVADA I —Iemple girl dedicate 1 to God 

DHARAM Dharina — Rel ion 

DHARMSAIA —I cce resting hou3es to be found 
in all places of pilgzimazs and important places 

DHOBI —A Wwasherman 


DxHot! —A cloth worn by men round the waist 
and between the legs (only round the legs in 
Ma jiras) 

Dnow A vessel used on the Arabian Sea 
cencrilly with a sin te mast and liteen riz and 
of 150 to —00 tons burden 

DiwAaTI —Jamp festival of Hindus on the 
new moon ot hirtiha (Oct Nov ) in honour of 
Talshmi goddess ot prospenty 


DiwaN —Minister secretary Jribunal A 
Look of poems the rhymes ending 8 1ccessiv ely 
with every letter of the alphabet 


DIWAN —Religious sitting of the Sikhs 


DIWwanl —Civ1l 

DIWAN I AM —Hull of public audience 
DIWAN1 I KHAS —Hall of private audience 
DosaB—The tract between two rivers 


especially that between the Ganges and the 
Jumna 


DourGca —Goddess, personifying primordial 
energy and divine beneficence 

DUSHMAN -Lnemy 

EKKA — A pony cart 

Faqgu TAKrrR —A Muslim mendicant 

FARANGI —A European 

FARMAN, FIRMAN —Mandate, order, Royal 
patent 

Pasi —An era (the igricultural ye%r) 


Tatwa —Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law 


Gapni —A cushion a throne 


GAFKWAR (GUICOWAR) —Surname or title of 
Maharaja of Baroda Once a caste name, 
meaning, ‘‘Cowherd 12e the protector of the 
sacred animal but later on in common with 

Holkar and‘ Sindhia — or Seindia it came to 
te a dynastic appellition and regarded as a 


title Thus a prince becomes Gaehwar 
on succeeding to the State of Raroda  Hothar 
to that of Indore ind ‘ Sindhia_ to that of 


Gwalior 


GANISE —TDley nant faced god of success son 
of Siv1 

Ga* Tt —Marhet mart 

GanJaA —The unfcrtilised flowers 


cultivated hemp plant cannabis satua 
for smol ing 


Gall GHARRIE —A carnage cart 


CHAT GHaUT—(1) A landing place or the 
bathin, steps on the bank of a river or tanh 
(2) a pass up a mountain (3) m Luropean 
usige a mountain range In the last sense 
espcoyally apphed to the Lastern and Western 
Ghats 

GuaA7I —Conqueror, 
against infidels 


Gut Ghee —Clarified butter, used for lard 

GObAM Godown —A store room or a ware- 
house An Anglo Indian word derived from 
the Malay “‘ gadang ”’ 

GOLD MoOnUR o1 Gtr Montr—A flowering 
tree (goincrana Te pa) rand a shrub (poinciania 
coesalyania 7 uleherrir ia) 


G:OSAIN —-Hindu monk or devotce 


of the 
used 


hero, one who fights 
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GosHa —Name 1n Southern India for ‘ parda 
women’, lit ‘‘Gosha’’ means corner or 
seclusion ‘‘Qne who sits in’’ is the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ Nashin’ which 1s usually added to 
‘“‘Gosha’’ and ‘“ Parda’’, Goshanashin or 
Pardanashin means a woman not open to the 
sight of strangers 

GRANTHA SAHIFB —The Sikh’s Bible or Book 
of Prophets 


GURDWARA —A Sikh place of worship 

Guru —A Hindu religious preceptor, a 
schoolmaster 

HAnDIS —(Short ‘a ) —The traditional sayings 
of Muhammad, history, tradition 


HaFi4 —Guardian, one who has the Quran 
by heart 

HaJ —(correctly, Hajj) Pilgrimage to Mecca 
It 15 an incumbent rehiious duty tounded upon 
expiess injunctions in the Quran 

Hast —A Mahomedan who has performed the 
haj) (He 1s entitled to dye his beard red ) 


HAKm™ (short a, lonz 1) —Practitioner of 
Muslim svstem of medicine 

HAKIM (with longa short1) —Governor, ruler, 
judge, sage philosopher 

HAI AL —Lawful (from Islamic point of s1ew) 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniougly Slaugh 
os aon a sawing motion of the knife cf 
“ Jhatka ’ 


HALALKHOR —A sweeper or scavenger, lit 
one to whom everything 1s lawtul food 


HAMMAL —A bearer 

HANUMWAN -—Monkey god who was the keenest 
devotee of Ram, the incarnation of Vishnu 
Hence 1 stands as the 1ma,re of service to (vod 


HAaRIWAN —Untouchables The term literally 
means ‘‘the people of God ’ According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who disliked the appelli 
tion of ‘“‘ untouchable ’ The term was borrowed 
from a poet of Gujrat 


HAViIpaAR — One holding an_ office ot 
Trust ’, ofhcer in Indian 1¢giments corres 
ponding to a Serzeant 

Hazrat —Diznity, Mayestv, Highness a 
title addressed to the great also used respect 
fully instead of a name or pronoun H —zell1 
subhant —H M the shadow of od the hing 


HEIMA (H1JRAH) —The era dating from the 
flight of Muhaminid from Mecca to Medina 
July loth, 622 AD 


HitnpD —India (Hindusthin) 
HoLiI-—A Hindu festival celebrated af the 
Vernal equinox 


HI KAR —See ‘‘ Gaekwar ”’ 

HOONDI, HUNDI —A draft, a hill of exchange 

ia (commonly spelled Hoohum) — in 
order 

HugQa, HooKaH —The Indian tobacco pipe 
for smoking, through watcr ind hence because 
of the guigling sound +t hubble bubl le 

Hvu7ur, JANAB —Sir, tcurms of sespcctful 
address 


Ip —{1) Mushm festis al in commemoration of 
Abraham s offering to sacrifice his son Ismail 
not Ishaq, according to Muslims) Mushm 
festival of the Passover, (2) festival or the 
breaking of the fast after the Muslim Lent 
Ramazan). 


Ipgan —An enclosed ylace outsile a town 
where Muslim services are held on festivals of 


Id , etc 
Iuau —The leader in Muslim prever ~ 
bara — [he house of Imam Jaziva 15 


depc sited here on the occasion of the Muharram 
(S \ Taziya) 

INQILAB —Revolution —Zind ibid —Long hve 
the revolution 

INSHA ALLAHT TasaLa (INSHA TAALA) —D V 
By the grace of God 


ISHWAR OR ISwin—God Lord attrit ute of a 
Hindu dicty 


IT1tmHAD —Union, concord 


1zZart —Honour, respect prestige 


JAGIR —J and given bv Gortcroment as 
reward —dir —holder of jasir 


JAI —Victory, 


Janu —A title Forne by ccrtau rulers in Boathaa 
wirfeg ‘Ike Jamsihib or Nawanigar ir iin 
Sid and its borlers (ey the Jimof Las F lay 


JAWAAT —Crowd, assembly, meeting, socicty 


JAMADAR —The lowest Iniiin ofheer in the 
army or polue The term 1s also use loin the 
customs ind other civil d partments and in 
lar.t households to destinate a Sup rmitendent 


JANAB —\oOur or His Majesty or hacc'lency 
JAT, JATI —Caste, sect, trite, class race 
JATHA —\ company, pirty, iss¢ rlaticn 


JHATKA — Strohe used in sliuchternse f 
animal, whose head is cut otf with 2 strat ht 
stroke as opposed to ‘Hulu » V 


J1—~es Sir Midam hift soul nuni adid 
to nimes it Serves tor Mr, Vrs Babu 1+} 

Jrmap —A rligious wir, especiilly waged 
by Mushms against infidels 


JIRtA —A council of trital elders (North 
West Frontier) 


JouT (40,1) —A Hindu ascetic 

JOSHI, JXYOLISHI JUS! —Lotr 1] ter 

Jowap —ILhe large mullet v very c mmen 
food grain) androye mn srhbtir rs foe 
tulgdve, Syn cholim and j ih, in Southern 
India 


Juma Messin —A mosque where large num- 
bers gather on DTriday (Jum) fur prayer 


KaAarA—The cube lhe ludhbrz ( ontanan. 
the Hajyirut Asn ft ortlichstume in the centre 
ot the mio que of Meccv 

KACHAHRI — Ancflice or offi 


hath — Literills the t vor On who 
covers up the tinth Infilel) uit Vo him 

KALI YCUGA, Lali (short a) —Lhe lon age 
a bud 

hall (long a) —Gaddess 
energy and «ccnsort of Shiva 

KaLIMA, KaLMi—The “Musiim 
ofimith ¢ IhaewnoG dlut Gel 
milas the Prophet of Gol) 

KarnBara4 —Name of the plaice in T1117 where 
Husiumn the son of Ali was hide d and danicd 

lh. ARBARI —Lrader 

haRM, Kainwi—Act business faite the loc 
trine that the condition of existence re ts on the 
good and evil actions in jpast and present 
existences. 


Puuldimz ¢eurt 


of p mordril 


coiftess: n 
Wuliim 
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EKASTURI —Musk 

Kazi —Correctly Qazi—Formerly a judge 
administering Muhammadanlaw Under British 
rule, the kazi registers marriages between 
Muslims and performs other functions but has 
no powers conferred by law 

KuHapiI, Khaddar —Hand loom cloth from 
hand spun yarn 

KygAK SAR —Humble, mean, base The term 
Khaksars 1s now applied to a semi military orga 
nisation of Muslims, disciplined and drilled but 
armed only with spades Their activities have 
mainly been in the U P and the Punjab 

KHALASI —An Indian fireman, sailor, artillery 
man, or tentpitcher Release 

KHALIFAH —The successor of Muhammad who 
is vested with absolute authority 1m all matters of 
State as long as he rules 1n conformity with the 
law of the Quran and the Hadis 

KHALSA —Lit ‘ pure,’ ‘ society of the pure,’ 
founded by Guru Govind Singh, 1s now equiva 
lent to the Sikh community 

KHA(N) —A Pathan title 

KHAND, KHANDI—Candy A weight especi 
ally used for cotton bales in Bombay, equiva 
lent to 20 maunds 


KHANSAMA —A butler, a cook 


KHARITA —Letters between an Indian Prince 
and the Governor General Bag, mail 


KuHAS KHAS, Kus Kus —A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens, known as Iatty 
which are placed in doorways and kept wet to 
cool a house by evaporation, andropogon squar 
TOSUS 

KuHAS —Personal, private, State owned 


KHEDDA, KHEDA-—~A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven, also applied to the 
operations for catching elephants 


KHILAFAT —Being successor to Muhammad 
Deputyship, Majesty, office of Caliph 

KuHmatT —A robe of honour, by the gift of 
which princes confer dignity on subjects 

Kuvpsa —God (Muslim) ,—e taala—the Most 
High God ,—Hafiz —Good bye, adieu 

KHUTBA —A sermon delivered after divine 
service every Triday, 1n which the preacher 
blesses Muhammad, his successors, Muslims 
in general and the reigning sovereign in 
particular 

KISAN, Ryot —Agriculturist, peasant, plough- 
man 

KisMatT (correctly Qismat) —Fate, fortune 

Kot —A fort, rampart. 

KOoTHI —A house 

Kotwal —The head of the police in a town. 

KOTWALI —The chief police station. 

KRISHNA, KRISHAN, KIsHN —Incarnation of 
the God Vishnu, the loving aspect of God 

KUMAR, Rajkumar —Son of a Raja. 

KUMBHAMELA —A great religious gathering 
held every 12th year when Jupiter and Sun are 
ia the sign Kumbha (Aquarius). 

KuUND, KUNDA —Spring 

LapDDU —Sweetmeat 

LAKH, Lao, Lak —A hundred thousand 

LAKSHMI —Goddess of wealth, abundance and 

ace Vishnu’s wife, worshipped dunng the 

wali festival. 


LALA —Mode of respectful address (Hindu) 

LAMBAR —Number —dar —A minor village 
official 

@LAscaR, correct lashkar—(1) an army, (2) 
in English usage an Indian sailor 

LATHI (th lingual) —Stich, staff 

LincaM —The phallic emblem of the order 
of creation, worshipped as an emblem of Siva 

LitcHI —A hind of plum fruit (Latche cht 
nensis) 

Lonegyil —A waistcloth 

MADRASA—~A Muslim school for higher 
education 

MAHADFV —See Shiva Lit great god 

MAHAJAN —Moncy lender, merchant 

MAHAL —Place, house, seraglio estate for 
whtch a separate agreement is taken for the 
payment of land revenue, palace, street, 
district, department 

MAHALLA —A quarter or part 

MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA —A (Hindu) title de 
noting great learning in Sanskrit lore 

MAHANT —The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment : 

MAHARAJA —The hereditary or personal title 
of Princes and big landlords commonly among 
the Hindus Lower in rank 1s the title of Raja 
Equivalent Maharana (among Rajputs) Its 
feminine 1s MAHARANI (MAHA=great, BaAJA= 
King RANI= Queen). 

MAHARAJ KUMAR —Son of a Maharaja 


MAHATMA —({ht) A great soul applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of the 
flesh and the world 

MAHAVIR —See Hanuman Lit great hero 

MAHR —A marriage portion or gift settled 
upon the wife before marnage, contracting by 
writing for such a settlement (Mushm) 

MAHURAT —The propitious moment fixed 
by astrologers for an important undertakings 
The word fn Sanskrit and Marathi is Muhurta’ 
in Gujarati ‘ Murrat ’ or “‘ Mhurat ’’ 

MAIDAN --An open space of level ground 

MAJLIS —Convivial conversation Assembly 

MAKTAB —A Muslim elemeutary school 

MAMLATDAR —(Marathi ‘“‘ Mamledar’’) —The 
ofhcer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are executive syn tahasildar 

MAMULI —Customary, practised. 

MANDAP, or mandapam —A porch or pillared 
hall, especially of a temple 


MANTRA, Mantar —Sacred words to propitiate 
sad degencrated to incantation, spell, charm, 
philter 


ManziLt —Storey, floor of a house, mansion 

MAQBARA —Burying place, tomb, sepulchre 

Massip —A mosque Jama or Jamai Masjid, 
the principal mosque 1n a town 

MAS8NAD -——-Seat of state or throne, syn 
gaddi 

MatH —A Hindu conventual establishment 

MAULANA —A man of erudition (Muslim). 

MAULVI —A learned person (Muslim) 

MAUND, ver Man—A weight varying in 


different localities The Bengal or Railway 
maund is 82 2/7 lbs Standard 82,28 lbs 
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MAYA —Sanskrit term for ‘‘ Cosmic illusion ” 
Mri 4 —A fair 

MINAR —A pillar or tower 

MISTRI —A foreman, a cook 

MYHAI —Sweetme it 


MorussiIn —Lhc interior of a district or pro- 
Vince a8 distin,,uished from the headquiiters 


MoNsooN —(A coiruption of the Arabic word 
mausim meinmg 7 season) periodical rain 
bearing winds applied to the two rt uny seasons 
m Indi, the south West Monsoon from 
June to September ind the North J ast Monsoon 
which prevails on the Coromindel Coast from 
October to December 

Motrvi—A learned person (Wuslim) 

MU Az7IN —TIhe ¢ ler of the a an on Wushm 
Summons to prayer dhe calls u ually trom 
the top of + min 1tm i mosque 

MUBARAK —H1, py, blessed fortunate sacred 
welcome, 1uspicious 

Muy AL RAvwe —Lust Muslim month held sicred 
on icconnt ot the death o Husain son «rl ti 
mih din_ht rot the Prophet by Al Lhe fir t 
ten davs of the month ire observid 5 diay cf 
lamcntition by Shiah Wuhammntidans 

MouJawirk —Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place cspecially saints tomb 

MuKADAW —Chief leader in Bombay, leader 
of coolie ganz also one employed by a mei hant 
to supcrintend landing or shipment of .oods 

MULHTAR (corruptly mukhtiar) —(1) a legal 
practitioncr who appcars in District or sul crdi 
nate Criminal Courts (_) ins person holdin, 1 
power of attorney on behilf of another pcison 
—nima —Povwer of attorney 

MukKriI ‘release —Death final reunion of 
individual soul with world soul, passing into 
heaven for cver, syn MOKSHA 

MULLAH —Doctor learned 

MonsHI —A tewher of Hindustani or any 
Perso Arabian languize Secretary or writer 

Munsit —Judge of the lowcst court with 
Civil puripdiction 


‘ACH —D ince 

NAC AR -—City, town 

Nath —An officer in Indian armies colres 
pondin, to »Corporw in wicient title * 

NAMASTS NAWASKAR (Bengil) —I salute you 

NAWMAZ —Prayer 

Navkoz —~New YSeirs diy 
on which the Sun enters the Arles 

NAWAB —A title borne bv Musilmans cotres 
pondin, to thit of Rajy or Mvhiraja among 
Uindus 

N AWABZADA —Son of a Nawab 

NAZAR, NAZALANA —Sight presents and 
offirg mide on the occasion cf visit to or ot 
the landlord or my supcrior 

Nik tt —Cclebrition of the Muhimmadin 
Marrla,e contr ict 

NIV, neem —A 


beinz = thiat 


tree, meh a adua /ta, 


mairgosa —Profix, iwdicatin, half eg, Nim 
hahim quach 
Nirvana —(Buddhist) Iinal release’ or 


salvation 
NizamM —Ihe title of the ruler of Hyderabad 
P NULLAH, NaLA—A warrow watercourse, or 
rain 


Padi y —I wei the hh kh 


Pausiwa Pasawa Pasxssiwa —Long drawers 
or loose trouscrs 


PaG, Pacrel, Pa 114 —A turban a head- 
dress 

Paisa Pic] —A coppcr com worth one 
farthin,, alsoused aca eneric verm for money — 
HW allah—Mon yed 


PakisTiv —fiterally lar 1 cf the pure 
term generally ayplied t>» “Mushm Jeague 
scheme of pirtitionmg India into Muslin and 
Hindu States 


Pakha Prcci—Riye mature complete 
cooked stron. adept 

Pathi— \ palanqu n or litter 

Pan—Lhed tiwii Pue Prt. hel of 
sch Wwelwithth dai ta nut Whichi therce 
incorrectly ¢« Urd bet liit & SLEATT 


PancHiwa-— JIcow caste (Southern Inn) 

PANCHAYAT — 4 © mmitt e for mini cement 
of the fas cf i oaste cr vallae  arkitra 
tors Th ortically the Panchayat has five 
(pinch) mem) ors 

PANDIT —A Hiidu titie apzplel to a persen 
versed in the Hinau scripturcs Alou cummoniy 
used bv Lrahm ins 


PANT TA wwore Cc nmin aly EUCNE An —T on 


PANSUPAIT— Di triluti nof Pin (leaf of bet | 
vine) m1 Str Ti (fruit ort tel palm) (7 ¥) 
viorm ofc remonial h spitality 


Parps purdah A veil cr curtiin~ the 
prictice cf heeping vemen secuded, svo 
nda 


PARDANASAIN —Wemen wi otserve purdah 

Parc and —4 sn di tuet see Lhasil 

PisHloO PASHil —Lin.uiie of thu N W F 
tribes ind Lathins 

PatrL—IJhe hervlmin of 7 villa e invested 
With some miwist 2 ul und rev nue Tunctions 

PATWARI— vIlige acou tint a Ilaini 
stew ird svi kairnad Mil 18 hulkaini 
Bombis Deccin tilatz ¢ y trait) Shinllow 
Mysore Kaniur wd ¢€ or,, wanlil A oun 
Laipedir Sind 


PLON CHAT) AST —Deire: orderls 


PIsHkAL —One who Trinns f rwird sul mits 
pipers ete personal clerl 


Puso (yulio) —A dih of tice cookel with 


ghee and «thar wwsed t ant ks Anlo in 
diins specie uly usc lof bickeuorr itteo sed 
With rice and spice 

PINJTAPOI —(fuegrt ove  ) an imi 
hospitiwu omostl, riuntuied boo the Juns 
wa anim anf ass 

PuraLb—Sit id titre Fert elias 


Po —A Wibomedin sunt ¢rr lini us teicher 

Pon@y! — A buddhist mcukh or priest Lurmy 

Li ABHAL bLiiirl—tbLit VWornin., see? 
partics Coins 1 ound early in the riornin., sinzine 
politic il son.» 

Ptccera—iAn Trdu worl merint. good 
correct substintiul ct stundiud quility) of 
measurement rw contrasted with Act a6 

buys —Worship (Hindu) 

Pumti—lhe pric t 

PuNDIl —See PANDIT 

PuraNt —Old, also applicd to certain Hindu 
religious books 
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PURDAH —A veil or curtain, the practice of 
keeping women in seclusion 

PURNA SwaRaJ —Complete independence or 
self government 

PoRoHIt —A domestic chaplain, Hindu 

QUAID E AZAM —A great leader 

RADHA —Consort of Krishna 

RAG, Ragni —Mode in Indian music, tune 

Rails —Wealthy, a chief citizen 

RAtyaT OR RyoTt —Tarmer 

Rad —Government Sovereignty reign, mason 


RaJA —A Hindu chief or landlord excep 
tionally used by Muslims inferiorto Maharaja 
The feminine is Ranz (Queen) 

RAJA MANTRAIRAVIVA —An eminent 1dminis 
trator (a title conferred by Rulers of ceitain 
Indian States) 


RAMA‘ ANA —Nationalepic of Hindus Rama 
one of the nine incirnations of Vishnu 1s the 
hero of the poem 

RAMAZAN —Nuinth month of the Muhammidan 
year which 1s observed as 3 Strict fast from dawn 
to sunset of each diy in the month 


Rava —A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja 


RANG MAHAL —The palace of pleasure 
RANI —The wife or widow of a Raja 


Rao —A title borne by Hindus, either equiv1 
Jent to or ranking below that of Raja Also 
a common surname 


RasvuL —Prophet Muhammad 
RaATH —A chariot formerly, now refers to 
car used for Hindu gods on ceremonial occasions 


RIchsHAW —A one or two seated vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by man 

RIASALDAR —Commander of a troop of horses 

RIXxASAT —Government, state (apphed to 
an Indian State) 

Rot! —Bread unleavened thin flat bread 

Roza —Muslim fast during Ramazan 


Rx0or—A corruption of the Arabic word 
rarvyyat a subject 1 peasant 


RyotTwaRI —Ihe system of tenure in which 
land revenue 1s imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings 


SABHA —Assembly meetimg congress 

SAOHIVOTTAMA -——A imo t disti: guished munis 
ter (9 title conferred by Rulcts of certain Indian 
states) 

SAI AR —The headgq 11rters of 2 district 

SaDHU —A Hindu ascctic a religious man 

SaHIB, SAHAB, SAHIB —A term of respectful 
address Often added to names A term used 
to or of a Luropean A European 

SAHUKAR SAUKAR Sowhkak —Money lender 
banker, dealer in money exchanger etc 

Salp, SatyaD SAYED SAyIp SAIrIp SIDI 
SyLD, SyvupD —Various forms for a title adopted 
by those who claim direct descent from Muham 
mad A descendant of Husain grandson of 
Muhammad 

SALAM —Formed from the abbreviation of 
palla allah allahiwa Sallam the blessing and 
peace of God be with lium Usual term of 
salutation Peace safet 

SAMITI —Association union assembly 

84NaD —A charter or grant any kind of 
deed of grants Diploma Signature 

SANDAL —The fragrant wood of a tree, the 
Santalum Album 


SANGATHAN —Literallv tyimg together proper 
development movement which a1ms at 
unity and the growth of knowledge of the art 
of selfdefence amonz Hindus Ihe Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman Tan7im 


SANGRiM SAMILI—War Council in Civil 
Disobedience movement 


SANNYASI —Hindu ascetic 

SARAI SARAE —Caravansiry 

SaRAsvAr! —Ihe wife of Biahma Goddess of 
all arts and sciences 

SARDAR (corruyted to Simrpar)—Iit A 
leader Atitle In practice all Sikhs bear the 
title Government titles—Sardar 3 vhadur and 
Sardar Sihab 

S41I —Cloth worn by women 

SARKAR —The Government stite 

SaTLE —Suicide by widow on funeral pyre of 
her husband 

SATLACRAHA —(lit Insistence on or accep- 
tince of truth) passive resistance 

SEFP —A weight or meisure Varying In s1ze 
in diflerent parts of the country 

SATYAGRAHI —A passive resister one who will 
follow the truth wherever 1t may lead 

SLTH SHLSH —Merchint banker rich map 

SHABASH —Bravo! Lacellent ! 

SHAHID —A (Mushm) miurtyr 

SHAHZADA —Son of a King 

SHAIKH OR SHEIKH (Aribic) —Lit a chief 


SuHams Ur Uramwa —A Mohammedan _ title 
denoting learned 
SHAMSHTR JANC — Sword of Battle (a 


title of the Maharaja of Travancore the royal 
and the prime mim ers famihes of Nepal) 

SHARBAT SHEI BLT —Beverage cold drink 
of syrup etc 

SuARIyaAT—Laws of Mohammed, 
equity 

SHASTRAS —The rehgious law books of the 
Hindus 

SHLR Ser, scer —A wei,ht or measure varving 
in different 1 uts of the country The standard 
seer3s 2 Ov7 Ils or2 lbs Ooz 13 853 drs 

SHIAS —Mishims who acc pt Ah as the fir t 
lawful Ahilit) and successor of the prophet 
and who thercfore reject Abu 1 iukr Umar and 
Usmin the first three Khihfis of the Sunn 
Mu lims isu urypers 

SHIKAP —Huntir’ 

SH1IV4 —Gol of lestruction 

SHRADDHA SARADH —Hiniu ceremony of 
offerin,, ol Jations t» departed ones 


SHRI -—Lit fortune 1} cautyv 
Fortune another name for Lakshmi A Sans 
krit term uscd by Hindus to denote Mr cr 

Isquire , this term 14 common bcfore Hindu 
names 

SHRIItT SHPILTT—Sime as the honorific 
Shri Shortened ic1m §} 

SHRIYUIA, SHRILUArA (longa)—Hem of 
Sriyut shortenc1 form $4 

SHI OTL, SaRRAP —Bankher money changer 

SHRUTI —Litcrally heard The Vedas 
revealed to inspircd 5 iges 


SnuppHuI —literaly punfication A move 
ment of conversion among Hindus particularly 
of those whose ancestors were Hindus and who 
have retained many Hindu practices 

SIkH —Disciple <A scct of the Punjab, the 
disciples of Nanak established in the early part 
of the loth century 


justice, 


Goddess of 
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SINDHIA —See under‘ GALKWAR’ 

SINGH SmNGHA—Tion A title used by al 
Sikhs and some Hindus 

SIPAHI Srpoy SrpaI —An Indian soldier 

SrraR —A kind of cuitir with three strings 

S¥RITI —Unreveilei Laws as opposed ti 
Shruti thercvealed Vedas Books of Hin Iu I aw 

SowarR —A mcunted cldier or constable 

SowhakR —See Sanvhal 

SRADDH —Iuntral obsequies consisting in 
Offerin,. rice fruits etc to the departed ones 

STUIA (tope) —4 Buddhist or Jain tumulus 
usualy of inch or stone  }emispherical 
containing relics or Marking sicred spots g 

SULTAN —A hing 

SUNNI —The sect of Muslims who accept thi 
frst four Ahulifas is Jawtul successors of the 
Froplct ani who re wv tke six authentic 
book of tridition They enliwely tar the 
gieat r pirt ot the Muhammadan worl l 

Supal1—The seel om nut of the palm ATECA 


Swapks1 —Of oncs own countiy made ir 
India 

SuRAT Scurya —Sun 
Aas —A Hindu religious ascetic husband 
Ol 

TABITGH —The Muslim conversion movement! 
of Suddhi 

TaBUuT —C fin 

Lansi —A revenue sub division of a district 

LAHSHDAR —The officer in charge of 
tahsil syn Mamlatdar Boml ay 

TAKLI —Small distaff for syinning yarn 
revived by Mr Gandhi 

[at —Loke Musici time 

TarAh —MViu lim term for divorce’ Utter 
ance of this term thrice by the husband in 
presence of the wife diss ives the marriage 

TALUK taluka —The estate of a taluhdar 
A revenue sub division of a District ir Bombay, 
Madras ind Mysore svn tahsil 

Tatuhparp —A Iandholder with pecuhar 
tenures 1m different parts of India An offic] 
in the Iivderabid Stat c¢ rrestcnding to the 
Magistrate and Collect r (First Jiluldar) or 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectcrs (Sccond and 
Third T uuhdars) 

TaMAsHA —Dntertaimment 1214 
sense exhulition 

Tautau tumtum —\ North Indiiun name 
for a hiht trip or cart 


In sarcastic 


TancA TONCA —A one oretwo horsed two 
wheeled vchicle with a covered top syn 
SHIGHRAM 

TANZIV —Literally organization A move 


ment among the Muslims which aims it securmg a 
Closer approach to umty of Muslims See San 
GATHAN 

Tal par —The Post 

lanr Topps —Lh sap of the dite palmyra 
or coccnut pilm sel 15 2 dink, alter 
ferment ition Also mide from rice 

Latis, —See has HAS 

Lavi4 —Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain ¢ wricd in processicn at the 
Muharram festival syn tabut* Marathi dola 

Lagtart Nama —Lctter of condolence 

THUGGIT or LHAGI—Robbery aitcr strangu 
lation of the vi tim practised Lv Thu.s who 
formed in association of professional muidercrs 
and robbers 

THAKur —A title of respect applied to Brah 
mans or a pitty chicf 


‘i THANA —Police station hence 
on 

TIKA —Ceremonial anointing on the forehead, 

T KA SAHFB —Heir apparent 

TIrAK—A streak on the fore head or 
elsewhere on the upper part of the body sect 
(it some places exste) mark on the forehead 
among Hindus 

Tini 1J tandel —A foreman 
officer of a ship 

Tota —A wei,ht equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy) 179 666 exactly 

rones —A two wheeled vehicle drawn by a 


its jurisdic- 


subordinate 


Pol 5 
Urrwa (Plural of Alm) —Xuslim learned 
all rehpaions 


mn _  “YVJhe term usually ancilude 
t ee such as Imams Muftis Qazis and 
Mculvis 


LstaD —Master teacher one skillcd in any 
art or science 

UTHauna —Among Hindus visit to console 
paid on second or third day after the death 
ofa person Among Parsis a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after death 

VAID OP VAIDY4 —Practi‘ oner of Hindu 
System of medicine also a caste 

VAKIT —A class of legal practitioners entitled 
Co practice in High Courts 

VEDA —Revealed sacred books of Hindus 

Vrpanra —System of Hindu philosophy 
It professes that only Brahma (God) existe 
and all else is Maya or cosmic illusion 

VIHARA —A Buddhist monastery 

VISHNU —God of protection 

WALA WaArta —A suffix, Indicating owner, 
dealer agent keeper 

WaQgrF—A Muslim religious or charitable 
endowment 

WaATAN —Native country Country In 
Bombay Presidencv used mostly of the land or 
cash allowance enjoved by the person who 
performs some service useful to Government 
or to the village community 

W oazit —Chiet minister a Muhammadin term 
Which 1s anglicised 45 Vizier 

Wirax,at —Lngland Curope 

YAM‘ —Hindu god of death 

yoga —(1) A system of Hindu philosophy 
leading to Loa or union with God (2) Prac 
tice of control of breath senses sensations, 
etc sid to give supernatural powers of Lody 
ani mind Ultimate aim is Mukti 

ocr —A Hindu ascetic who practises \og1 

LUNANT Unanr—Lit Greek, the sv tem 
of medicine practised by Muslims 

ZADA —Born Nawab Zada —Son 
Nawab 

ZAMINDAR —A Jandholder 


ZAMINDARI— An estate the system ct 
tenure in which lind revenue is imposed ¢(n 
an individual for a Mahal as opposed to Rvotar 
or farmers tenure system 

ZANANA —Female feminine 
ipirtnrent harem 

7art—Gold thread, anvthing woven with 
gold thread 

71L4 —A District 

ZINDABAD — Long live 

ZUIM, ZULTM ZaLvM —Tyranny opj ression 
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Hence women » 


Manners and Customs. 


Next tothe compk xion of the people, which 
varies frum fair t> blach, the tourist’s atten- 
tionin India is drawn by thew dress and per- 
sonal decorition Inits simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress conspts of a pirce ot cloth round the 
loins Many an ascetic, who rega:ds dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even s0 much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with tronsers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth ticd round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a fea Jeaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
Civilisation ana will rot meev the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
& piece of metal hanging from che waist in 
front, may be scen im the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and 1 the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, 1s nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the lomncloth nearly 
down te the feet. On the Malabir coast, as 
in Burma, the cnds are left loose in front. In 
the greater pait of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which 18 supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end 1s gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind, The 
simplest dress for the trunk 1s a scarf thrown 
over the Jett shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders hike a Roman toga. Under this garment 
1g often worn a coat or @ shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full 'ndigenous iress, he 
wears a jong robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleevcs may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Kuropeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the Iett the Hindu to the 
right. A sbawl is tica round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may Carry money o1 a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest vanety 13 shown im the head- 
dress, More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. [In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
Other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak’ of the Maratha turbar—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different commun:ties 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is @ Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—Ffashtons often vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
fisherman may wear & short ‘oat anda cap, 
and may carry a watch in Lis pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends onlv a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Dathan 





of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall bead-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
7 oe the Indian Christians and Parsis, Most 

arsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean coilar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their teet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes.—The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
Ihe folds ere sometimes drawn in and tuched 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice: on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public: a few converts 
irom Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
in Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paited in the middie of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
mgh caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads Mahomedans 
In most cases do, I'he former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head 1m front, over 
thc temples, and rear the neck, and grow It 1n 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep tho hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which 1s also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christiaus. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coi! the uncombed hair of 
the head into acrest, mimitation of the god 
Shiva. 


Hmdua women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade In society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, tingers, the wast 
until motherhood 1s attained, and by some 
even later—and the toes. Children wear 
aoklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon, 
Serpents with several heads, and fiowers, like 


Indian Names. 


the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are ami ng 
the most popular object of representation in 
gold or silver, 


Caste Marks.—Caste marks constitute a 
mode ot personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on tne forelvad It 
represents prosperity or joy, ard 18 omitted 10 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it 18 made with ground 
sandalwood paste. ‘Ihe worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical Jine across the spot, and as 
Lakshm1 1s the goddess of prosperity, 1t 1s said 
to 1epresent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without It, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp ther temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. Ihe material used 1s a kind of vel 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste 1s a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eloeocarpus ganurus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
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jhe persona] name of most Hindus denotts 
1 matenaobject, colour, or quality, an animal, 
. relationship, or a deity Ihe uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, 15 content to cal) his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mothcr, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survivcs 
among the higher classes as well Appa daheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth ot departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call & man white, blach, or red gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
@ stone. small or tall, weak or strong. a lon, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog’ and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna: Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose. Shunaka 
adog:Shukaaparrot Shringaahorn. Among 
the names prevalent at tbe present day Hira 
is a diamond. Ratna or Ratan a jewel Sonu 
or Chinna gold: Velli or Belli, in the Diavidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
ire often called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirita 
worshipped by them, To pronounce the name 
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respcctively, The Lingavats, a Shaisa sect 
suspend from their nechs a metallic casket 
contaimimg the Linga or phailus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round thar necks and matted har, 
smear their bodies with ashes Religious 
mendicsnts suspend from their necks fizures 
of the gods in whose name they beg strings 
of cowrtes may also be seen round tl err necks, 
Mustim dervishes sometimes carry peacock s 
feathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with % 
red spot or horizontal line High ciste widows 
are forbiaden to exhibit this cizn of happiness, 
nor may they deck thcmselvcs with flowers or 
ornaments lHlowcrs are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faccs arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric so that 
they may shine like god. The choice of the 
same colour for ditferent purposes cannot 
always be explamcd in the same way ‘The 
red liquid with which the evil cye is averted 
may be a substitute for the Llood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpme 10 former times, 
In many other case this colour has no such 
agsociaticn® The Muslim dervish alfects gieen, 
the Sikh Abali 1s fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for Ins robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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of a devil is fo invite hin to uo fam = Hf the 
Spirits sometimes tear the nam 3 of buman 
bo zs the r ison seems to be * ut they were 
olin Dy humin 


High-caste practices —Ihe high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, bene ves that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his hpy, the 
more mrit he earn? Lherefore he delibe 
tately nants his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy nimes as fre- 
quirtly as possible These arc also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy Vishnu 1s 
& pervader Govinda 13 the cowhcrd Arishna: 
Keshava haa fine hairs Rama is a dchighter, 
Lakshmana 18 luwky Narayana produced the 
frst living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha 1s the Lord of Shivas hests Oinahkara 
is the lummary that makes the day Subrab- 
Manya 18 & brother of Ganesha dita is a 
Lara a star, 
| Radha prosperity Rukmini is she of golden 

ornaments Jlhama of the glowing heart. 

Shiva and Vishnu has each got at ieast a thou- 
sand names, and thy may be free'v drawn 

upon and paraphrased in naming onc s children 

and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as if is large. 


Family names —When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule, 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a shudra’s, 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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the firat two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or sefvant, and tre proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a dshudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus ot 
this sect very commoniy add Das to their 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyer or Alyangar to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerj1, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical professton of studying and teach- 
1ag the sacred books, Among warlike classes, 
hhe the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhi Mal, as in G:dumal, 
Means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
ticil title, and is not confined to any Caste, 
The Bengalifamiuy names like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed, 
Shet, chref of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castesin Malabar. Ram, 
Lal, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are bonorific. Prefixes uke Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 
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Professional names,—Famuly names some- 
times denote a profession: in some cases they 
might nave been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, hulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of ofhces held iu tormer 
times. One family name may mean a fiour 
seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third 4 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
@® common practice in Western India. It 1s 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suthx ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah® is 
added to the name of the place and 1t makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplumkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagnris, 
Malabaris and Suimorias,as among Parsis. 
‘Lhus Vasudev, Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, 1s Cnip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Mushms have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
Dames and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu 4ppellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwayje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh. Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and iuatitutions, The Parsis also 
have no gods and goadesses, and their personal 
Names are generally borrowedfrom their sicred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
mdicate a profession or a place, as in the cases 
of Hindus in Western India. Batiwaliah, 

| Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah Aden- 
|; wallab and others like them are tell-tale, names 
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Indian Art. 
Sculpture & Painting. 


Geographical Limits —Indiin Art lke the 
ait of any other country 15 an organically crown 
pirt of the life of the country ind must be viewed 
mn 1ts historical development = Strictly speakin., 
Indian Art comprises only the artistic creations 
of the Indian Peninsula ind the plains and foot 
hills of the Noith To these must }e added the 
arts of Ceylon anil Nepal because of their clase 
afhnities to the ut cf India yroper In a wider 
sense Indian Art embraces also Burm. Si m 
Indo Ching Java bahani the Malivan Arch 
pelagos which colonised by Indians tore tor 
centuiies the imprint of the motherland on their 
arts Influences of Indian Art are also felt in 
Central Asia China and even Japan 


Characteristics of Indian Art—Indian Art 
18 slmost comyletely a reliniots ut Creition as 
well 1s contempl ition ot a work of art 15 a devo 
tionil act =o From this it follows that Indian Art 
1% predominintly syintual and contemplative 
und not conceine j with the representation of ap 
peiarinces In thititis vkin to the wt» of most 
Aslitic people in 1 to the ait> of medieval Lur),e 
tLctore the Reniussance Lorm in Inhlin Art 
achicviés syvmboliwal mewn, Without the 
help of correct anatomy ind perspective, Indian 
artists fill them works with hie trom within 
Naturalistic to % de.ree they ~1ve expression to 
the internal forces of nature throu,h its visibl 
form The essential quihties of Indiin Art are 
1ts inherent rhythin ind vit iity oni its ylasti 
power whih im puntin, id sculpture alike 
reaches 2 pertection hi dly ever mitched in 
World Art 


Indian Artists —Indiin it up to very recent 
times was anonymous e huily iuny nime 
of mdivilual utists were hnown or connected 
with any particular work of Art) Lhe uts of 
ancient ind medieval India sprun. from the co 
oper itive effort of craftsmen ul ls who worked 
in the employ of rulers or reli.ior in titution 
In the cour € of time x collection ot Ss 11, ture 
cimc¢ into bein, the shilpa shasha whi h yul 
down ceitiin rules to ke totlowc L im the cre vtion 
of rehions imines btuuddm. ¢f Wiule these 
minuils were o1lwilly meint to ~V1rle design 
without intenterence mm the cievtive work of the 
artist they had in the lonw aun 7 steiizimn, 
effect on the artists iIm3,m tion ind mis hive 
contributed to the decline ot Indian Ait 


History of Indian Sculpture and Pant- 
ing —Ait im Fndia as always Infiin reaudless 
ot the relwious or dyniustic powers which 
it happened to serve at differ nt times 
Lhe tormerly wcepted division of Indiv Art 
into Bu ldiast Jam und Hindu hould for this 
reason be pwcaup  helinion could wive nothin,, 
mor than themes to the urtist Lhe idiom otf 
expression Wis always Indian Aacil wnd pio 
Vindial peculiaitics ean be traccd mi ul Lndtin 
styles Lut what scpirates fhe previnces ot 
Indian Alt is subsidrury to whit they have in 
common (S kramimsch) Indian iurt m ul 
times und in ill parts of India his a flavour of 1ts 
own Lhe inherent sticnzth of this ut enabled 
at to absoul aad overcome nume10uS 101t1,0 In 


fluences (such 13 Greek Persian Scythian etc ) 
without being altered in 1ts course 


Chronology.—The chronology of Indian Art 
1s 4 difficult protlem because of the so often un 
certain historical background and bec suse of the 
diversity and complexity of contemy oriry styles 
in alarge sub continent Lor instance elements 
of the classi il and medieval styles survived in 
South India up to the 18th century A D while in 
the North owing to Muslim and other influences, 
totally new torms developed The classification 
of periods given here tries to do justice to the 
development of styles and 1s based on a broad 
dynastic framework 


Feqinnirgs —The art of the Indus Valley 
(approx 3 000 BU) 


Ar iere —Maurya Art (8rd Century BC) 


Early Classte —-Post Maurya Art (2nd and 
1st Century LL) 


ee ind Andhra Art (1lst—31d Century 
AD) 


a lisse —Gupta Art ( 4th—6th Century 
d) 


Post Cuyta Art (*th—9th Century 4D) 
Mediecal Art (9th —18th Century AD) 
Uodern Ait (fiom 1900 AD) 


Early Art.—lhe excavations of Sir John 
Marshall and others in the Indus valley at 
Mchenjodiro and in Hurappa in the Punjab 
hscovered an ancient Indian c1viisition which 
in itout 3000 B C had «already reached a 
considcrable de1ee of refinement The high 
st undirds of culture and art in the Indus valley 
wificate a lonz develoy ment durinz times in 
which the rest of India persisted in various 
sti.cs of the youn,er stone ae ‘Trade connec 
tions Letween the In ins vallev and Sumena in 
Mesoyotimia and cultural affinities are docu 
mented uso in the arts But i miny forms 
und symbols Mohenjod uo hey wlds the be.imning 
ot Tndiin wut with + strong Dravidian tlavour 
Outst winding ale inimal engravings on seals and 
littl stituettes im teiracott. stone’ or 
bronze smonast which a bronze gulin a dincng 
pose intiipatcs later qualities of Indian plastic 
ut 


Ti1om Mohenjodaro to about 300 BC hardly 
mv trices of artistic activities in India survive 
set we hnow fiom the desc1iption of houses 
und j,ilaces in the great epics thit painting 
imi.¢ Mihing and the minor arts existed The 
Intervenins tine saw the arrival of the Aivans 
in Iydia and the coming into beinz ot the three 
~Itit Indian relinions Brahmanism Kuddhism 
wd Juninm Lhe armhuc sculpture made 
under the patrona.e of the Buddhist Maurya 
rulers 1etun vestiges of ealur ind more 
primitive cults in the large yudsha — stone 
statues of Besna.ar and Mathura (Wi ttra) 
soberly nituralstic animal sculy ture adorns 
the capitals of Asokin edict pilliro Persian 
ind Greek iniluences if present, ae cnly 
superficial 
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Beginnings of Classic Art—Afte: the fall 
of the Mauiy1 Fmpne the Suncas ided in the 
North the Andhias in the South (2nd—t-st 
century BC) [he robust sculpture of earher 
sfazes 1g m) Jeg} ialle Tv a pon trating flowing 


thythnm Lhe chi teiustic voluptuous torn s 
of Inain wt thou h which pulsates the 
sup oof life male thei appeaurince in the 


‘Yokshi f ures ct the Bhubit Supt ruls 4 


citun neulamty nal { atness of modellins arc 
graduuly banz o cicome Ihe wut of the 
neriod 3s alme to cx Listwvels Budlhiwt — Its 


fimois centres ue Phanut Sindu Tudh Gay 

Mathura and Patalputrsy (Patna) Bh yam the 
Westen Gbhits ml Venza in Sorth Inha 
Seulpture iit 1 tet (ind most yiohally not 
SULVIVINE Jy imtint) were usel to aialustrite 
rhizious tea hin on ti. ruls cates ini walls of 
stupas Qa mourds which hid hecome tae 
centics of wo sl 9) ind in the monasteries inl 
chipdsa attauhd to them In) the rehets 
dep. tint Juddbas lite ot that of Ins previous 
mcarni tons (jatakas) buildhy is never pre 
sented im human torm but his presence 15 
shown by symlols ich i the tice of cnlizhten 
ment his tootprimts the throne on which he 
sat or fx ylittorm on which he uscd to walk 
Ltis) tundamentuly un Inhin puiaiple inh 
mules the Aryin conponent ot Indiin art 
while the buoy int passionate = fines ot 
* yakshis’’? on the Sinchi .ates we y1¢ Budd 
hist in spirit inl in the truc Indiin tiadition 
The wealth of forn and mo). ment the imven 
tiventss of comyosition inithe contfiolled dy 
namiem orth: culy musherinthe classic ery 


Kushan and Andhra Art—The first and 
second «entins 4D siw the power of the 
Kushin empuc estat lishing atsclf in the North 
West ind North of India, while the Andhras 
ruled the South The classic prouess shows 
itself mn incie? ¢ Ly last pen tration of lari size 
sculptures mada in preater v faulty The ¢ ntre 
of artiste cre thon is Mathura (Mattia) bLudd 
hism ws sf ll the predominant theme “Mithura 
creit s the Inhin Buddha imice m= dircet 
eontinuait? nor he Wainy n tivlition of lize 
sive stoi ti. 15 ov comm bulh und crude 
ness im spit i mo! Ein Jianlly sensuous 
but in a dith i nt way from the nudes of the 
Gté hschools ue the tomal fi,un¢cs of Mathur 
and otha « ntres Vast probably oneinitine 
from iwboiinil syvmo or taitiity these 
alive felt voluminow nvm hs fix tor ¢ nturies 
to come the round drat ft narrow wus d 
full tuppedaidealo remoate }evity dor the Indian 
utist In the Scrth th sfupe ot Amani ati 
has yicldel vy wealth of moacmficent sculpture 
More flud mellow and cxuberiam tlh on the 
North it coms uc ic t to cles ic pericction 


Farly Fresco Pa ntinzs —l] clon inc to the 
first century, BC the tesco puntinesin cave 
9 and 10 in Ajenty (Nizims Dominions) are 
the eul st well prese vel Indtan puntinas 
thouth stil culir worl suvin s in sevcral 
oth rlocalities dhe dunh level ot com] ctence 
MW Ajinta proves ator bit le t bi tory of 
this art Alin tore'is 11 barbut and Saunchi 
these carly yumtu gs bave aieidy the gi ictul 
outlin¢s of later wok 


Graeco-Indian Art —l10m the fir t century 
~D) onwads ¢ peculiar hybrid ait devclops mn 
ae Noith West ot India the Gaudhara country 
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Lhiouch the direct contact withGrieco Sc ythian 
and Parthian neighbours Hcllenistu forms were 
apphed to Indian Buddhist themes It 15 
possible that the hum un presentation of Buddh1 
wis tried here first but ina different spurt from 
thit of Mithmwa The Gindhira school 1s 
famous for the quantity of its output and fot 
fine Wotkhmansinp = FEtom in artistic point it 
1S infetlor ind de1ivative Its chef interese 15 
irchieologie’ul = AsdIster school of the 31d and 
4th century produccd sculptuic ot baroque 
quility mi nly in stucco 


Classic Art of the Gupta Age. 
(1) Seuljtue—Tn 320 A WD Chindiigupts 


founded the Gupty dvnasty trom Pitni 
which ww to be the dommint  powel 
in India for about 250 vers The main 


ccntres of Buldhist sculpture are “Mathur 
Suiath Ayinty Awan,alad and others 
Puninc Hindmsm came to the forctront 
duiing this period und the most powerful Brah 
quantal out wis produced ili over Indi 
espec1ruly in Deogarh Badanu and Arhole 
Descany) U liven (near Sinchi) (rwahior and 


min other plices Stylistic differences of 
Wes ern ani J uwtern schools become more 
pronounced althoush the homogeneity of 


Indiin Artis not biolen ‘Lhe irt of the Gupta 
pcziod ean best be chiricteritsed by the word 
spluituul dhe latent naturilism of earher 
periods 1s now overcome or harncssced to the 
spiiitual rey resentaticns of superhuman elemen 
tarv or cosmic il powels Lhe humin figure 1s 
only the velucle ot trinscen lentil forces The 
irtist masters every mood from the lyrical to 
tae tert) Ihe Buddha imi,es of Mathur. 
und Sarnith ae in ther eclassie simplification 
imi perfection of modellme in their serene 
spirituality and diznity amongst the worlds 
Sipreme relizious images) =The ft 011 incarnation 
of Vishnu in Ud yuu) 1s of Impressive power 
which chitce> primitive terror to »% deep ex 


pelicnc> oO: divine force The 1 ono 1aiphv of 
the Hindwic pantheon 1s dcvelopcd during 
this a,¢ 


(2) Painting —Durinz the swth ind sevconth 
‘emntursy the Gupt. ¢pinit survives in Indjan ut 
n sjite of the dceclme and overthrow of the 
ixuptrempire therefore in our classification of 
tyles they we included in Gupta Ait The ait 
wt fresco Juntmes hid then reached 1ts zenith 
Ajunta buh (Buddhist) 1nd Badam (Brih 
Manicil) avé the chief centies of this irt a5 it 
survives today but the J un paintinzs of Sittana 
visal (South Injiy) the Biihmanial paintings 
WM oLuummialapurun and the Sinzhilese rock 
pcture of Si,miyy (Ceylon) testify to an All 
Indiy distribution 


Ind of 5th century 
(th century 


sizyy Ceylon 
Ajints Caves 16 and 17 
Bagh Bilami 


ith century Ajanta Caves 1 and 2 
sift amas wu Tuum. 
Laipuram 


Al’ these puntin.s ne mostly ninative in 
charut ro Phe } untc1s depict rehpious legends 
in casiv undeistindable form making use of 
the costume scenery ind manners of their own 
time The colours maidc from miniiils, are 
bright green red brown, jellow, blach and 
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blue (Ajanta) The greatest artistic merit of 
these paintings lies in their rhythmical, flowing 
outline which indicates the plastic volume of a 
body light and shade are unknown, but 
forms are modelled with colour shading Pers 
pective in the western sense was not known but 
compositions achieve a surprising degree of 
depth Indian frescoe paintings are not only 
examples of overflowing artistic talent and 
Imagination but also an imvaluable source of 
infoimation about life in the past 


Climax of Indian Art—During the seventh 
and eighth centuries Indian art reaches its 
high water mark The surging power of 
Brahm.inism fills Indian sculpture with unheard 
of vuility Sweeping movement becomes an 
expression of force , the swelling rounded forms 
of human or animal bodies become signs of 
pent up energies The rock hewn sculptures of 
Elephianta (near Bombay) Ellora (Deccan) 
and Mahavalipuram (seven pagodas near 
Madras) are the finest representatives of this 
period In Ellora the close union between 
sculpture and architecture, so typical for Indian 
art 1s carried to an extreme in the Kailasanatha 
temple which an enormous building, was 
carved out of solid rock as a whole 


Medieval Art.—From the 9th and 10th 
centuries onwards Hindu art conquered every 
corner of India With wider distribution, 
local schools and styles developed im the course 
of time, without, however, breaking the unity 
of Indian art Medieval sculpture was called 
upon to decorate with stone carvings the in 
numerable temples that were being but and 
to provide images for worship in temples and pri 
vate chapels in stone, bronze or wood 


While much of the grandeur of the classical 
age survves in medieval sculpture its simplicity 
and force are gradually lost in an over elaboration 
of decorative by work such as jewellery and the 
1conozraphical attmbutes of deities The ten 
dency towards spintualism is accentuated 
especially under the influence of tantric sym 
bolism In the end the demands of iconogra- 
phical correctness made on the artist by the 
priest» suppressed his own imagination and 
sensitivity and produced an enormous volume 
of indifferent and mediocre work Yet 1t must 
be sud that art of a high order was created 
right up to the 18th century 


The main schools of medieval sculpture are 
the following Candela School (Khajuraho) 
in Central India, the Pala School of Bihar and 
Bengal (partly Buddhi-t) the Orissa School 
(Bhuvanesy ira Puri and Konarak) Known for 
its erotic sculptures the Western School (Gujerat 
and Rajputana) with the famous Jun art of 
Mt Abu and Patan the Gujirat School 
excelled in finely dctailed carving in stone and 
wood and applied its work also to the decoration 
of private houses (Ahmedabad), the Deccan 
School and the Mysore (Hoysala) School with 
the profuse carvings of Belur, Halebid and 
Somnathpura , the Chola School of South India 
which decorated the famous Tanjore temple and 
gave Indian art its finest bronze images, the 
late Vijayanagar school of the 16th century 
which produced very lively work and the 
Madura School of the 17th century. 
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Medieval Paintings.—It was, not so long 
ago, a widely accepted belief that the art of 
painting died out 1n India after the 7th century 
and was not revived till the 16th century by the 
miniature paintings of the Moghul Court But 
there 13 enough evidence now to show thet 
mural painting was practised in India throngh- 
out the medieval period even if, owing to large 
scale destruction (especially in the North) and 
to neglect, little of 1t survives Medieval 
painting 1s of varying vigour and excellence and 
tends, like sculpture towards an overemphasis 
of decorative detail and to a hardening of 
accepted forms In Ellora paintings of the 
8th 10th century are preserved in Tanjore 
frescoes of the 11th century, in Polonnaruva in 
Ceylon Buddhist work of the 12th century 
Later work of the Viyavanagar period 1s known 
and a large volume of murals survives in Jain 
temples and monasteries of Gujerat and 1n the 
palaces of Rajputana, all dating from a much 
later time In Cochin and Travancore manv 
examples of elaborate Kerala painting can be 
found belonging to the 16th19th centurv 
Jain paintings im Conjeevaram of the 17th 
and 18th century illustrate the close affimty 
between medieval mural art and miniature book 
Ulustrations 


Indian Miniature Paintings.—The wlumina- 
ting and illustrating of religious scriptures was a 
widespread art 1n India even if little of it escaped 
destruction with the exception of a large number 
of Jain manuscripts from Guyerat The earliest, 
painted on palm leaves, date from the 12th and 
13th centuries. They have highly conven- 
tionalized figures with sharp noses and protruding 
eyes The background is first red, later blue 
Manuscript illustrations of the Pala period 
(Bengal 12th century) are also known, 


Rajasthani and Pahari Paintings.~The middle of 
the sixteenth century sees the beginning of an 
Indian School of miniature painting in Rajyputana 
of great vitahty, charm and artistic merit 
The early Rajasthani paintings are hnown as 
ragmalas, pictorial representations of musical 
moods (Ragas). These paintings have an 
intimate, ly ncal flavour and are full of the loving 
devotion which the Vaishnava revival brought 
with its intense cult of Kmshna Rajasthani 
Painting, hke the pahar. Schools of the North, 
18 strictly formalised 1e human figures, animals 
and trees are represented in a simplified, concep- 
tual manner but are nevertheless, very alive and 
expressive The plastic quality of the great 
frescoes 18 absent the line very gentle and 
sensitive The colours are flat, vet brilhant and 
colour schemes vary in the different schools 
(kalams) Perspective 1s attempted but not 
in the western, scientific manner. Rajasthani 
paintings existed up to the 19th century with a 
sharp decline after the end of the 18th century 
The paharn (Hill) Schools of the Hill States in 
the North, are similar in type to Rajasthani 
painting They flourished m several kalams 
(Kanera, Basholi, Jammu, etc ) from the 17th 
to 19th century and seem to have absorbed a 
number of artists who became unemployed 
with the decline of Moghul painting under 
Aurangzeb Rajasthani and Pahan paintings 
were influenced to a degree by Moghul painting 
in technical detail without ever giving them- 
selves to the external naturalism of the latter. 
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Moghul Painting —Denved from the Tim 
urid School of mimature painting in Persia 
and beginning under strong Persian influence 
in the middle of the 16th century Moghul 
painting dcveloped mto an Indian art if that 
term can te accepted with reservations Al 
re¥dy Akbar employed Indian artists who 
under the guidance of Peisian masters were 
ut to the task of illustrating manuscripts 
nder Jehangir and Shajahin Moghul painting 
reached its climax, Moghul art I» a court art 
limited in its scope and overshadowcd by the 
demand for extreme technical perfection It 
IS individualistic with a clear development of 
personal styles of different «artists which are 
known by naine (ith. rarely heard of 1n popular 
Indian art) I+ is illustrative) and mainly 
conceined with the representation of cout 
scenes portraits Instorical events or the 
skilful rendeiing of flowers or ammmals That 
meéans jt 1s concerned with apperrances and 
not with moois or poetical teelings as the 
contemporary Indian work But Indian pain 
ters did not only introduce Indian te Hindu 
themes into Mo hilart but gradually fiavomed 
1t with in Indian spirit In technical excel 
lence accurate and deliate drawinz obser 
vance 1nd taste Mo,hul artis unsurpassed Ihe 
wrong notion that the Mophul court art was 
responsible for the revival ot painting in India 
must be given up though a strong influence on 
Rajasthani and Pahari pamting 18 obvious 
Under Mohamedan rulers offshoots of Moghul 
art developed in different parts of India such as 
EuBpUE, Hyderabad, Ahmednagir, Luchnow 
etu 


Modern Art in Jndia—With the eclipse of 
mediev al } owers in India and the arrival of Lu 
ropean civilisation the indivenous arts experi 
enced atajid dechne Whuile folk art and crafts 
survived during the 19th century the higher 
forms of indi.enous art died out and were replac 
ed by imyorted western art rarely of more than 
mediocre quility Art schools were initiated 
in India on British models in the 19th century 
and attached to the educational system In 
these the arts of drawinz painting and modcl 
hing and certain arts and crafts were taught on 
the Imes of western acidemic tradition At 
the beginning of this century a revival of tradi 
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tional and indigenous art was propagated by 
Mr Havell then pmncipal of the Calcutta Art 
School and by Abanindranath Tagore and his 
followers By a reorientation on the lines of 
Ajanta and medieval miniature painting 
these men began a powerful and successful art 
movement winch known as the Bengal School 
very soon influenced artists througnout India 
Unfortunately succeeding generations have not 
been able to widen and deepen the flow of this 
new stream but exhausted themselves in an 
imitative mannerism An outstanding figure 
of this school 1s Nandalal Bose whose imagina 
tive force is great The present principal ot the 
Government School of Art in Calcutta is 
Mr R WN Chakarvarti ‘The School teaches 
fine (western) art Indian art commercial art 
modelling and certain crafts 


Under its successive prncipale Messrs 
Tockwood lipling Griffiths Greenwood, Cecil 
Burns and Gladstone Solomon the Sr J J 
School of Arts 1n Bombav has grown into a 
large and many sided institution ‘The School 
favoured thorough training on Furopean lines 
Under Mr W Ek Gladstone Solomon a class 
of mural painting was added in which western 
art was fused with Indian decorative principles 
The School teaches a vanety of crafts and 
industrial arts such as stone carving metal 
work leather work textile design etc It hasa 
large commercial art and photographic section 
which was added by its present principal Mr © 
R Gerrard ARCA RBA ROTI,FASA 
JP Under Mr Gerrard interesting modern 
tendencies developed in painting which seem to 
indicate a umon of contemporary European 
work with sound Indian traditions 


Many art schools flourish in India in different 
centres such as Lahore Delhi Lucknow Benares 
Shantimketin, “Madias Mysore Travancore 
Patna, ete under the patronage of provincial 
governments State governments or as private 
institutions Indian artists of today strive for 
new forms of expression which would be 1n 
tune with present day lite without breaking 
with the ancient traditions of their country 
A most impressive solution for this problem 
was found in the moving paintings of Muss 
ie Sher Gil who died piematurely in 
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Indian architecture lke Indian sculpture and 
paintinz 1s the visitle expression of spiritual con 
ditions in successive phases While the require 
ments of various religious creeds decree and 
modity the forms of Indian bmldings the 
historical development of the architectural art 
in India 1s indicated by a gradual progress of 
constructional types and by the successive usaze 
of different building matemal such as wood 
brick or stone which Is primarily independent of 
religious domination Jhe former divigion of 
Indian architecture into Buddhist Jain and 
Hindu styles is for these reasons not satisfactory 
and should be ¥eplaced by a di ssiou based on 
stylistic evidence Tle ‘rst comprehensive 
work, acces ible to lay rexdeis to give a history 
of styles in Indian architecture is Mr Percy 
Browns Indian Architecture in two volumes 


which marks 1+ definite advance in the treatment 
of the subject over lergussor 3 Indian and 
kastern Architecture which for many years was 
considered to be the standard woik 

The chief characteristics of Indian architec 
ture especially in its later stone phase are («) 
its use of heavy masses (b) construction based 
on vertical not literal pressure 1¢ without true 
arches or true domes (c) 1ts plastic treatment 
and close relationsinp with sculfture (d@) its un 
developed treatment of space and (e) 1s spiritual 
signifiiance and symbolism ‘These features dis 
tinguish Indian buildin, from most Weatern types 
of architecture and from Islamic architecture in 
India though the latter naturally contains many 
Indian elements 

History of Styles.—A history of styles in 
Indian architecture must be based on historical 
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development and geographical distribution 
ihe overlappmg ot ty pes in time and syace make 
a (lear division 1mpossible but the following crude 
classification may be suggested 


Brick Architecture of 
the Indus Valley 


Vedic Wood Architec 


c 3000 BC 


ture from 1500 BC 
Mauryan Architecture 300 to 200 BU 
Sunga and Andhra 

Aichitecture 200 BC to 200 A D 


Gupta Architecture 390 to 650 A D 


Early Medieval 


Northern 
Chalukya 
Rastrakuta 
Pallava 


Medieval Architecture 


Northern (Indo 
Aryan) Style 

Southern (Dravi 
dian) Style 

Western (Cha 
lukyan) Style 


Indo Saracenic 
tecture 


600 to 800 A D 


>750 to 1800 A D 


Archi 
1200 to 1300 A D 


The Indus Valley Cities—In Harippi and 
Mohenjodaro and other sites of the Indus valley 
extensive cities have been discovered unde: the 
mud and sand of the river ‘hese cities were 
built from c 3000—2000 B © by a peoyle whose 
chief occupation was trading The t utldings 
which are carried out in brich in Lnglish 
bond are plain functional and without tre it 
artistic merit Ihey are mainly houses store 
houses baths and wells and no certain traces of 
temples or palaces have yet been found The 
city drainage system was perfect ‘he corbelled 
arch was used, the true arch being unknown 


The Vedic Village — After the extinction of 
the Indus cities which may have spread their 
influence to the Ganges valley and with the 
invasion of the Aryan tribes a new architecture 
came into existence which originatin, from the 
Village developed into the city and palace 
architecture of theepi period Wood being the 
only building material hardly any visible traces 
of this period exist but the scriptures and the 
Buddhist art of later times give us a faint idea 
of the forms used The main forms were the 
long house with a vaulted root constructed with 
bamboo or reed and with horse shoe shaped 

sun windows on either end circular villa.e 
huts (and perhaps shiines) and the wooden fence 
with wouden cowgates ’ In the South are 
found dolmens covered with a single slab of 
stone, and in Rajgriha the ancient capital of 
Maghada, bye Opean fortifications in stone were 
carried to a hei, ht of 12 feet 


Mauryan Architecture.— With the esta 
blishment of a large political power under Asoka 
the use of a more peimanent stone architecture 
was gradually introduced Monuments of this 
period include (a) 13 monolithic edict pillars, 
some with beautifully carved animal figures on 
bell shaped capitals (Persian influence), (d) 
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remains of a large three storie 1 woc Ien palace 
near Eatna suyyorfel on stcne yillare = (¢) 
severa stupas cr Judibist r lie m unds buut 
largely in tiick uni(/) agicupcfro k ut aves 
in the Baralar Hill» in Fihar Stugas are 
circular mounts inclosi 4, some relic casket and 
surmounted Ty 1. ccrenonial umtrelli Jhey 
were the chief ol ject of Fudthit wor hy Lhe 
roch (ives ire an unit ation of woo len Linidiy 4s 
and indi ate the carterce cf small car ular 
shiines with a hall in fiont quite yrobally ot 
vedic ort,jn 


The Great Stupas—D rin. most four 
centuries trom .00 1 & to .UU A Ll) under two 
Lieat dynasties the Surg 5 of the N 1th andl the 
Andhras ot the South Buddhist zeal pave Jy ha 
some of the most renall ible mcrunents IJhe 
stupas Which were four led in VMaiuryan tir es 
were now enlarged ind beatified Jr th 
Leriod they are stoneti ed with 1 stone casket 
and umbrella on top surrounded Ly stone rail 
ingsin Which are set four doorways or toranas 
All forms though carzied out in stcne betray 
their wooden ori.in§ Scrilyture ani rehet aie 
used protusely to decorate the sa red shrires 
Here also the conver 1on to stone from other 
mates 18 indicated by an i1sciuiption which 
say that the southern catew iy of the preat 8174 
of Sanchi wis made by the 1vory cirvers of Lest 1 
gar Lhe most famous stupas are those of Sant hi 
(Bhopal State) Barhut (( 1) Buih Cave 
sarnath and Amuravati in Midra lresidency 
which ls the litest 41d most elitciatc one 


Rock Temples—Jo serve yrest nonls 
and jay worshippers tenyls ul morati 
wele built mainly intiwhkh aniweol Little 1 
these has survived but thei ex t1 ylica baive 
come tous carved from oluro kKinthe | ye ot 
cave temples aud nonasterits Lite piri tie 
of hewin, shrines out ci solil ro kh hid Le,un 
under Asoha but in the centumes just Letoic 1d 
after the Christian era jt wi widelv pra td 
and the lar.est caves (harli Lt it lrg 4¢4 ft 
wide and 45 it high) reich con ideratle 
proportions 


Buddhi t caves are generally of two tvpes— 
ciaityas or chapels wood tthar 5» Ol C1 TEL 
The chawdyas are long, apsidal buildin.s with 4 
vaulted roof and a horse shoe wir iow cver the 
entrance Theinterioris divided inte 41 Wwe for 
the jriests and aisles tor the lav wor liyyels 
by means of a double row of pillais At the 
apsidal end is a stupa Claityus are thus re 
markably similar to Christian basalt 1 bak nae 
are rectan,ular halls surrounded by cell and 
having (in a later development) a sinctum in the 
centre ot the bachwall contain, a buddha 
Image Some ttharas are doulle stcrmed in 
both trkara and c/aitya the tructiiu ft itures 
of wood architecture have been imitated to the 
last detail Lhe most important prous ot 
caves ot this L¢riod are those of Bhijyt Aendane, 
Pitalhhora, Bedsa Nasik Ajanta Ekikiras Junnar 
and kanheri all in Western India Juin caves 
ot a different type dating, trom the second to the 
first century BC are situated near Cuttwk in 
Orissa = =Buddhit rock architecture ccntmued 
with variations of styleuptoos0 AD In the 
Gandhara country ot N W India another style 
ot Buddhist architecture developed under nuaca 
Greek, Scythian, Persian and Indian intlucnee 
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The Gupta Temple.—During the Gupta age 
(c 350—600 AD) a flood of creative energy 
swept over India It 1s during this period that 
the later Hindu temple begins to take shape 
Wood architecture 1s gradually replaced by stone 
masonry Indian builders used the simple con 
struction of ;ullar and bracket supporting beams 
Arches except corbelled arches were not used 
Pillai» and beams are preferably monolithic 
7é€, made from single large slabs of stone 
Masonry consists of large very well worked 
stones bonded without mortar 


The reawtkening of Brahmin culture soon 
developed its own forms tor houses of worship 
sulted to its 1itual requirements and expressive 
of its own reli,ious spuit Buddhist ¢/ aya 
halls were desi ned tor congre,ational worship 
while Hindu ritual demanded a house for the 
image and enou,h room for individual worship 
(puja) luirst the apsidal temple of Buddhist 
usaye 18 adapted by the Hindus’ In Ter and 
Cherzala ($ India) are found biich and plaster 
chad ja temples of the 4th century dedicated to 
Hindu worship ‘The Durga temple of Athole 
in the Byapur district 18 an apsidal stone struc 
ture dating from the oth or 6th centur, though 
its s/iA} ara or »pire may be ot a later period 
‘Lypical of the Guy ta age ire flat roofed temples 
consisting of a square sanctum with a pillared 
porch They are tound in Udayziri (Bhopal) 
banch: Ti owa Bhumaia ind Nachna huthara 
(CI) and in Athole (Lad Khan Temple) They 
belon, to the 4th and 5th centuries Some have 
another cell on the roof which may mark the 
beginnin,, development of the s}z:Ahara In the 
Ganges valley originates a torm of biich temple 
consistin, of a syuare shrine with a pyramidal 
root which 1s made up by duplicating, the roof 
twice or repeatedly (Bhitargaon near Cawnpore) 
Ihe principle of double shrines or elevated 
shrines with repeated stories was known 1n the 
North of In lia foi a long time and 1s recorded in 
several relief carvings or plaquettes from Mathura 
(2nd century AD) The large temple of Budh 
Gaya 1n its original form may have been a similar 
structure ‘The earlest temple with a true shi 
khara seems to be the Dasavatara temple in Deo 
garh near Jhansi belonging perhaps to the middle 
of the 6th century ‘The northern temples have 
pillars with bell shaped capitals or with vase 
and flower capitals the Deccan temples use 
square pilasters with heavy brackets 


Development of Indian Temple Styles — 
During the 200 years trom 600 to 800 A D the 
medieval Indian temple 1s established in 21ts main 
forms and styles The typical temple consists of 
a cell which houses the image (Gurb/a Graha— 
womb house) and a pillared hall (mandap) 
Originally not connected these two parts were 
yonee by an intermediate chamber (antarala) 

eading into the main hall are one or several 
porches (ardht mandap) Lhe cell 1s surmounted 
by a shikhara (spire or pyramidal roof) which 1s 
the main distinguishing mark of temple styles 
The whole temple may be raised on a plattorm 
and be surrounded by an enclosure through 
which leads a gatewav (gopuram) 


The or,1n of the shtkhara 1s stall vbsuure Many | 
theories have been put forward deducing its: 


form from the bamboo tower of processional cars 


flom multiple ceremomal umbrellas over Bud | 
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dhist shrines etc It seems that the principle of 
duplicated and repeated roofs of diminishing size 
£1ves the most satisfactory answel to the problem 


In the seventh and eighth century the two 
main toims of shekharas the northern curvilinear 
spire and the southern pyramid are found side by 
side in Aihole and Pattakadal old capitals of the 
Chalukvan dynuistics At Bhuvineshvar im 
Orissa the northern style unfolds in many beau 
titul temples (fiom 750 AD) Lhe toch cut 
temples of the seven pagolas at Mahavali 
puram near Madras excavated by the Pallavas of 
the 7th century show how the earlest southern 
temples grow out of commor forms of preceding 
times the house the villa.e shrine the Buddhist 
chaitya and the many storied buddhist monas 
tery Its the latter with 1ts ascending stories 
decorated with many httle chartya cells that 
leads to the pyramidal roof or vumana of the 
southern temple Under the Rastrakuta family 
which overwhelmed the Chalukyans in Western 
India during the 8th century rock cut caves and 
temyles Shaiva in character were excavated 1n 
Llephanta and Lillora (Deccan) ‘The Kaulasa 
nith temple of Ello1a is a complete Dravidian 
structural temple carved 1n solid rock 


Medieval Temples —The time from the 8th to 
the 13th century 1s the great age of temple 
building in India comparable in its achieve 
ment only to the age of Gothic cathedral 
building in Europe the thiee maim styles 
are now clearly differentiated the northern 
or Indo Aryan style emjhasising the perpendi 
cular the southern or Diavidian style stressing 
the horizontal whle the Chalukyan o1 
western style combines elements of both the 
other Apart from Bhuvaneshvar in O1issa the 
northern style comes into full flower in Khajuraho 
in Bundelkhand in Rajputana (Mount Abu) 
Gujerat (Modhera) Osi11n Marwar in the Dec 
can (Ambarnath) and many other places 


The Dravidian Temple —In the south tem 
ple architecture develo] s independently through 
its successive phases nominated after the leading 
dynasties Pallava(600—900) Chola (JO0—1150) 
Pandya (1100—1350) Vijayanagar (1350—1565) 
Madura (1600—and after) Typical of the south 
ern temple 1s the addition of spreading pulared 
halls and long, covered corridors The temple 
compound expands into a whole complex of 
buildings surrounded by large walls ‘Lhe en 
trance gates are marked by impressive pyramidal 
towers (gopurams) which giow larger in time and 
far exceed the vzmana in size Hamous Dravi 
dian temples in their order of om.m are the 
Kailasanath of Conjeeveram the great temple of 
Tanjore the Vithala temple of Vijayana.ar and 
the Meenakshi temple of Madura 


Lhe Chalukyan temples, combining North and 
South xn their structures are noteworthy for their 
star shaped pian and their lavish use of decora 
tive carving Beginning with the imposing 
temples of Pattakadal the style reaches 1ts climax 
in the countless temples of Darwar and the pro 
fusely carved temples of Mysore (Belur Halebid 


| Somnathpuza) of the 12th century which belong 


to the finest in India 


Other Styles.—Local developments of tem 
ple building include the temples of Kashmir the 
temples with multiple roofs of Malabar and 
Nepal, and the later temples of Benjal with the 
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“thatched hut’? type roof Cuivilan architec 
ture, though of equal unportance as sacred ar 
ehitecture, has left fewer traces The palaces of 
Rajputana give an indication of its type With 
the Mohammedan conquests im the north, Indian 
architecture declined in the 13tn century In 
the south it survives till the 18th century though 
while ztowlnz 1n s1ze and pretension, declining 
in taste and artistic feeling 


Indo-Saracenic Architecture—This begins 
In India with the 13th century after the perma 
nent occupation of the Mohammedans  ‘‘Lheir 
first mosques were constructed of the materials 
of Hindu 1nd Jaina temples and sometimes with 
comparatively slight alterations The Quwwat 
ul Islam mosque near the Qutb Minar in Delm 
and the Arhaz din ha jhompra mosque in Ajmer 
are the best examples of this hind Gradually 
new methods and principles of construction were 
introduced trom Persia and other Jslamic coun- 
tries ot the West The Mohammedans brought 
the arch and the true dome, they used mortar 
(which became necessary because of the lateral 
pressure exercised by arches) and they introduced 
novel types of buildings (the mosque and the 
tomb) They lid zreater emphasis on the per 
fection and the proportions of interior spaces 
than the Indian temple builders who did not re 
quire lofty spaces The Mohammedan architec- 
ture of Indi: varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties imperial and local The 
early Pithan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time characterised by elaborate 
richness of ornamentition Ihe Qutb Minar and 
the tombs ot Iltitmish and Ala ud din Khilyi are 
typicalexamples The tomb of Ghiisuddin Tugh 
lak at Fughlakhabad the Lod: tombs, and lastlv 
the tomb ot Sher shah at Sasaram in Bihar 
cleaily illustrate the subsequent progiess of 
Pathan architecture Of the Sharqi style we 
have three mosques in Jaunpur, besides several 
tombs At Mandu in the Dhar State, a third 
form of Saracenic architecture sprang up and 
we have here the Jami Masjid Hoshang s Lomb 
Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as the most 
notable instances of the secular and ecclesiastical 
styles of the Malw. Pithans The Mohamme 
dans of Bengal again developed their style, some- 
what feeble and ornate, and Gaur and Pandua 
teem with the ruins of buildings ot this type, the 
most important of which are the Adina Masjid 
of Sikandar Shah, the Lhlakhhi Mosque, Barid 
warl Masjid, Lattin Masjid, a small golden 
mosque and so forth The Rulers ot the Bah 
mani dynasty of Gulbirza and Bidar were also 
great builders and adorned their capitals with 
important buildings Lhe most striking of these 
is the great mosque ot Gulbarza which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central are: covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court ls here roofed by siaty- 
threesmilldomes * Ot the v ious forms which 
the Saracenic architecture assumed,”’ says Fer- 
fusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may probably be 
considered to be the most elezant ’’ It1s notable 
for its carved stone work and the work ot the 
perforated stone windows 1n$1d1 Say y1d s mosque, 
the carved niches of the minars of many other 
mosques, the sculptured Mihrabs and domed and 
panelled roofs 1s so exquisite that 1t will nval 
anything of the sort executed elsewhere at any 
period No other style 1s so essentially Hindu 
In complete contrast with this was the form of 
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architecture emploved by the Adil Shahi dy nasty 
of Byapur There 1s here relatively little trace 
of Hindu forms or details The principal buid- 
ings now left at Byapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtari Mahal, Ibrahim Riuza 
and Mosque and the Gol Gumbaz [he latter 1s 
supposed to have the largest dome in existence 
Like their predecessors, the Pathans of Dclh, 
the Moghuls were a great building race ‘Theu 
style first began to evolve itself during the rei.n 
of Akbar in a combination of Hindu and Moham- 
medan features Noteworthy among the Lm- 
peror’s buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and 
the palaces at Tatehpur Sikri and Agra Ot 
Jehangir s time his tomb at Lahore and the tomb 
of Itamad-ud daula at Agra are the most tv pical 
structures The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicite 
elegance and refinement of detail and 1t was 
during his reign that the luxurious buildings in 
the forts at Delhi and Agra and the most splendid 
ot the Moghul tombs, the Ta) Mahal at Agra the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, were constructed 
‘The Moti Masjid in Agra I ort 13 another surpas- 
singly pure and elegant mozument oi his time 


Modern Architecture in India.—With the 
arrival of Europeans in India, western stvles of 
architecture were soon introduced The Portu- 
guese built churches and palaces in an 1greeable 
baroque style The early British colonial stvie 
of which many pleasant examples survive espe 
clally in South India, was appealing in 1ts sim 
plicity and its clever adaptation to the Indian 
climate During the 19th century public build 
ings were erected 1n a hybrid stvle composed of 
classic, romanesque Gothic and Indiin elements 
comparable with the derivative styles ot the 
Victorian epoch in Lurope In more recent 
times, two schools ot thought have tought tor 
supremacy 10 India, the one propagating a re- 
vival of indigenous Indian art as still practised 
by the Indian ‘“‘ master builders’ surviving 1n 
Rajputana and other parts of the countiy the 
other proclaiming the development ot a modern 
architecture on western lines The “ master 
builder ’’ has undoubtedly inherited a treit deal 
of the craft, the taste and the sensitive irtistic 
feeling of his forefathers, but his structur il snow- 
ledge 1s totally inadequate for modern requue- 
ments The western school has found moie 
widespread acceptance The work ot building 
the new capital in Delhi was entrusted to dir 
Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker This 
most ambitious suheme incorporating the dtsizgn 
and planning ot a whole new city, has led to 3 
new stvle ot official architecture, the merit of 
which is still a controversial question The con- 
temporary use of reinforced concrete structurcs, 
though indubitably cheaper, sater and fister 
emphasises the dangers ot stand irdisation and 
suppression ot national character Lhe volution 
to the problem will have to be found by a youns 
generation ot Indian arclutects who, while fully 
trained in modern methods of construction, arc 
yet conscious of the glorious artistic he1itige of 
their country 


Schools of Architecture.—A School of Archi- 
tecture, recognised by the RIB 4,15 part ot 
the Sir J J School of Arts 1n Bombay _ It» pro- 
fessors of Architecture since 1913 were R W. 
Cable, H loster hing and Claude Batley , the 
present Protessor of Architecture is Mr. C M 
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Master, MA I RIBA KIIA_ The Indian schools prepimng students for government 
Institute of Arclutects affiliated to the Royal examinations in architecture are (1) the Kala 
Institute of British Architects 1n 1925 co operate Bhuvan Baroda, (2) the Architectural Aca 
with the RI BA in conductmg the Final demy Bombay, (3) the Calcutts University , 
RIBA Examinations in Bombay Other (4) the Polytechnic Institute, New Delhi 
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Tt is in the arts aud crafts of a people that 1t' 
heritage of artistic feeling design and religious 
behef remain alive over many hundieds it not 
thousands of vears India absorbed throughout 
her long history innumerable foreign influences 
into her arts Beginning with the fusion of 
Aryan and indigenous Indian (Dravidian) art 
during the first millenium BC over the influx of 
Greek Persian Hellenistic, central Asiatic or far 
eastern elements in pre Gupta and Gupta times 
to the blending of Islamic with Indian forms of 
design after the Mohammedan conquest and even 
to the absorption ef Luropean features the arts 
and crafts of India have adopted new designs 
fused them with old ones and infused them with 
the spirit and the sensitiveness of this country 
Two main elements can be discerned in Indian 
design on the one hand we have the geometrical 
element of the northern nomads in which all 
natural forms are reduced to decorative patterns 
This element came into India in successive waves 
with the Aryans, the Scythians, the White Huns 
the Mongols and the Muslims The other ele 
ment, which might be tahen as belonging to the 
indigenous Indian South 1s more exuberant and 
uses natural forms such as human o: animal 
figures with greater freedom he desire to 
‘decorate even the humblest articles of daily use 
and to introduce beauty into every feature of life 
ihas been inherent in India from time immemorial 
and has even survived, sadly weakened, the in 
dustnal revolution of our age The gay and 
tasteful dresses of Indian village folk of today 
testify to the indestructible artistic sense of this 
ancient race 


Pottery.—In the excavations of Mohenjodaro 
and other Indus valley sites pottery of the,4th 
and 3rd mullentum BC has been found of pleas 
ing shape and with very decorative paintings in 
black or red 1n which animal forms feature pro 
minently Up to the present time, the potter s 
wares are usually of good functional design and 
quite often painted Well known 1s the glazed 
ware from Agra Terracotta work has found 
manifold adaptations in India throughout the 
ages, a particularly beautiful one 1n the terracotta 
reliefs on 17th century temples in Bengal Glazed 
tiles were used by the Mohammedans for archi 
tectural decoration The many coloured tile 
mosaics of Lahore F ort are famous 


Stone Work.—Carved stone work 1s the princi 
pal form of decoration on Hindu or Moham | 
medan buildings Ranging from fully sculptur 

ed figure friezes to the finest tiellis work it 1s 
found on buildings of every epoch Well known 
for the sxill and the imagination displayed, are | 
the Jain marble temples of Dilwara in Mount 
Abu and the Hoysaa temples of Mysore 


Mus 
lim buildings are soberer in their ornamentation | silver, 
The stone carvers of Ahmedabad excelled in| artivles 


delicate “* jalz *’ (stone tiacery) work for windows 
(Sidi Sayyid s er a On buildings of the 
Pathan dynasty of Delhi wonderful decorative 
use has been made of carved Persian or Arabic 
lettering (Qutb Minar) The use of marble inlay 
and mosaic work became fashionable under the 
Moghuls and led to mastership 1n the costly art 
of ‘ pietra dura in which precious stones are 
inlaid in marble in most delicate and delightful 
flower patterns The stone masons of modern 
Jaipur are highly skilled in architectural carving 


Wood Work.—Wood carving was in India, af 
in most other countries, the mother of the art of 
stone carving With a fine range of precious 
timbers suitable for the purpose wood has always 
played an important part in Indian building and 
decoration Typical are the carved house front 


in Ahmedabad and other Gujerat cities, in Nasih, 


in the Punjab, etc 16th and 17th century Jain 
temples in Ahmedabad are carved 1n wood and 
painted right up to tneir domes teeming with 
multitudes of figures They are the prototype of 
the stone carved temple ceilings of Mount Abu 
Richly carved furniture 1s made today in Kash 
mur (walnut) and in South India (rose wood and 
black wood) Decorative carving in sandalwood 
for domestic or religious purposes 1s at home in 
South India 


Ivory.—An inscription in Sanchi (ist century 
BC) says that part of the stone relief work of 
the Southgate was done by the ivory carvers of 
Besnagar This alone proves the close inter- 
relation of all the arts and crafts in India Stila 
flourishing art in South India (Mysore, Travan 
core) and in Delhi ivory articles find a ready 
market in India and overseas Though of perfect 
finish, modern work lacks the sensitive sculptur- 
ing of earher work 


Metal Work —With the exception of weaving 
the metal industry employed and still employs 
the greatest number of craftsmen in India and the 
greatest variety of methods and techniques 
There 1s hardly a place in India where metal ob- 
jects are not made in one form or other Iron 
and steel hnown from early times, were mainly 
used uw weapons The best damascened blades 
come from South India and Rajputana Brass 
and copper go to make the plain but beautiful 
untensils of domestic use (Jota, hugga, etc) and 
ceremonial lamps, images, vessels, etc for reli- 
gious worship These articles are cast, hammer- 
ed, chased inlaid encrusted or otherwise worked 
Lhe South Indian image maker s (sthapatt) bronze 
or brass castings are marvels of this craft Well 
known is bvdrt ware (from Bidar in Hyderabad), 
1n which silver 1s inlaid in a dark metal alloy or 
koftgary ware, best from Muradabad, Punjab, in 
which pod and silver are inlaid in steel Gold and 

repoussé or filigree, are worked into fine 
in Kashmir, Lucknow and otherplaces 
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J —From time immemorial jewellery 
of rich design was made in India, and worn by 
both sexes Simple beads of polished precious 
stones have been found in many prehistoric and 
early historic sites Classic and medieval sculp- 
tures and paintings tell us about the endless 
variety of jewellery, to describe which would 
require a large treatise Flowers being the most 
primitive form of adornment, many forms of 
jewellery, up to the present day derive name and 
shape from floral prototvpes Perhaps the finest 
jewellery work 1s done in gold enamelling, Lahore 
and Jaipur giving the choicest pieces Typical 
of India is the incrustration of gold and silver 
with gems which are always cabochon cut (never 
facetted as modern European jewellery) for a 
fuller colour effect Another very ancient tech 
nique is gold and silver filigree applied to orna- 
ments Nothing can compare with the exube- 
rant splendour of Indian jewellery, though the 
skill in stone cutting and also in setting has not 
alwaye reached the level of western craftsmen 


Laquer work and papier mache.—Lac being 
an indigenous Indian product, laquer work in 
various techniques has assumed industrial pro- 
(Sopbates In many parts of the country Best 

nown perhaps are the products of the Kashmiri 
craftsmen, especiaily in connection with papier 
maché painting Lac turnery for furniture, toys 
and other objects is a widespread art in western 
India, especially in Kathiawar and Gujerat In 
Sawantwadi (Konkan Coast) a small laquer 
industry produces artificial fruits, playing cards 
toys, etc 


Textiles—No other country, East or West 
has ever excelled India in the weaving of cotton 
and silken fabrics Since ancient times, Indian 
textiles werein great demand 1n all world markets. 
There is hardly a technique or art in fabric mah- 
ing that was or is not known in India A very 
short enumeration must suffice Patola silks of 
Gujerat, in which the threads are variously dyed 
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before weaving, fine silks and brocades from 
Benares, Murshidabad, Hyderabad, Madras, 
Tanjoreand other places, finely woven woollen 
Kashmir shawls delicate mushns from Dacca, 
tie-dyed fabrics from Rajputana , various forms 
of dye painting on cotton (galmdar, similar to 
Javanese batic) from South India , printed silks 
and cottons from all parts of the country, some 
of the finest cotton prints coming from Sanganir 
near Jaipur As there is no limit to the styles of 
embroidery mention may be made only of the 
phulkart work of the Punjab, the colourful em- 
broideries of Kathiawar and the world famous 
Kashmir shawls Carpet making 13 at home in 
Northern India Especially under Akbar in the 
16th century, gorgeous rugs and carpets were 
made, exquisite in colour and fabric, vet the 
finest work from Persia was never equalled 


It has been estimated that there are still 24 
million handlooms in India, and the industry 
though depressed by the competition of the 
power loom 15 surviving with part of its wealth of 
artistic sense and skill 


Rangolis.— Worth mentioning are the artistic 
designs made by the women of India with colour- 
ed powders on the floor or on the doorstep of their 
houses as festival decoration Preserving the 
age old designs of religious symbolism, they are 
known in all parts of the country in a great 
variety of patterns (rangols in Gujerat, alpong 
in Bengal, kolam in South India, etc ) 


There can be no doubt that the skill and artis- 
tic sense of the Indian craftsman 18 stull alive, 
perhaps slumbenng As Mr Fred H Andrews 
said ‘* deterioration is not the fault of the crafts 
man but of hisemployer’’ Well directed official 
and private patronage can do much to save the 
cultural heritage of the arts and crafts in India 
which may, otherwise, fall victim to progressing 
industrialisation 
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Although India is one of the most ancient 
lands in the world and the cradle of an ancient 
civilization, 1t has long remained in the back- 
ground owing to the absence of written histories 
going back to the earliest period as in the case 
of other ancient lands such as Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Just over a hundr years 
ago the foundation of Indian Archeology 
was laid by Prinsep, who first deciphered the 
ancient Brahmi cab and thus opened the way 
to the knowledge of the edicts of the Emperor 
Asoka and other ancient documents, which 
till then were a sealed book to the natives of 
the soil Since then a large number of scholars 
both Indian and European have helped in 
building up the edifice of Indian Archsology 
which though fairly comprehensive is still 
incomplete in several respects, 


The story of Indian Archeology commences 
with the beginnings of human existence in the 
vast sub-continent The rough and chipped 
stone implements discovered in various parts 
of the country, Bag loaihag bd in the eastern 
districts of the dras Presidency, and the 


valleys of the Sabarmati, Narmada and the 
Godavari have yielded hundreds of implements 
which show the first attempts made by man to 
work his tools with which to master his surround 
ings Two of these paleolithic implements 
were found in association with the bones of 
extinct animals one from Bhutra in Narsingpur 
district, C P on the banks of the Narmada 
and the other from Mung on the upper Godavari 
The age of the paleoliths determined mostly 
by geological considerations may be anywhere 
from 60,000 to 200000 years, and the great 
interval of time between the mucrolithic a 
the paleolithic periods is shown by nearly 
a hundred feet of alluvial and wind blown leas 
deposits in the valley of the sabarmat) river 


The whole field of prehistory is gradually 
receiving much attention which 1s expected to 
systematise our knowledge of the earliest in 
habitants of India and pj-tematic work has 
been recently attempted at several sites in 
Madras, Mayurbhan) Rajpipla and Baroda State. 
Neolithic man, who used a large variety of polish- 
ed stohe implements,was more widely distributed 
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throughout the country, particularly in the 
Peninsula and the Vindhvan regio and 
his skeletal remains have for the first time been 
unearthed in Gujerat To this period must also 
be dated some of the earhest megalithic tombs 
which occur 10 a great varietv of forms m the 
central and southern parts of the Peninsula 
although a vast majority belong to the iron 
vge and some even persist to our age The 
hnowlcdge of metals supervened at a later 
stage but 1ts development has been different 
in northern and southern Indi. Thus in 
northern India the copper implements» of the 
Gan,etic Vallcy and the copper and bronze 
iuntiquities of the Indus culture exclude any 
knowledge of iron In the south however 
though certain recent finds in Raichur Dt 
do not exclude the hnowledge of copper smelting 
in the Peninsula the neolithic settlements of the 
Bellary district seem to have been immediately 
followed by the knowledge of the smelting of 
iron as evidenced by the large scale furnaces 
which stand in the shape of cinder mounds 
notibly those sat Kudatini It is clear, how 
ever that while copper and bronze were 
known 1n the north in the fourth millennium 
BC the south may have been generally content 
with the use of stone implements nght up to 
the flist mellennium BC until stone was sup 
planted byiron Itis remarkable that in some of 
the localities in the ancient Deccan comprising 
the Bombay Karnatic the Ceded Districts of 
Midras south Hyderabad and North Mysore 
stone implements and painted pottery are 
followed by antiquities of the regular historic 
period Ths gives the hope that a regular 
sequence can be established and links forged be 
tween the history and prehistory of the Deccan 


The most interesting and well developed 
phase of the prehistoric civilization of India is, 
however, that represented by the recent exca 
vations at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohen 
jo daroin Sind These have completely revolu 
tionized ideas on this subject and proved that 
as far back as the 3rd or 4th mullenmum 
BC and probably much earlier still India 
was in ea ee of a highly developed civiliza 
tion with weil planned and populous cities well 
built houses, temples and public buildings of 
brick carefully constructed wells and a system 
of drains 1nd many other amenities not always 
enjoyed at that period by the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt Both at Mohen 
jo daro and Harappa there are the remains of 
some 5 or 6 cities super imposed one upon the 
ruins of another 


The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohen jo daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site which do not appear to be far removed 
ae cach other in date stvle of architecture 

otheg cultural elements Most of the struc 


tures are dwelling houses but there aie others 
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some remarkable statuary in stone and copper 
engraved scals of stone 1vory and paste some ot 
them exquisite specimens of gly ptic art copper 
implements and vessels terracotta figurines and 
toys shell ornaments potteries both painted 
and plain and polished stone weizhts prozress 
ively ascending ina rezulir scile all denoting 
4 well developed artistic scnse and business 
hke habits 


These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 8rd 
millennia BC of a highly developed city life, 
and the presence, in many of the houses of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe 
rior to that prevailmg in contemporary Baby 
lonia and Lgypt ‘The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a pomt of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohen jo daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown in the 
Punjab today Besides bread, their food 
appears to have included beef mutton and 
pork, the flesh of tortoises, turtles and gharial, 
fresh fish from the Indus and dried fish from 
the sea coast Among their domesticated 
animals were the humped Indian bull, the 
buffalo, a short horned bull, the sheep, pig, 
dog and elephant SBesides gold and silver 
they used copper, tin bronze and lead _ thev 
were familiar with the arts of spinning and 
weaving and with cultivation of cotton and 
had attained a high degree of proficiency in 
the jeweller s and potter s arts 


That they possessed a well developed s}stem 
of writing 1s evidenced by the discovery of over 
a@ thousand tablets engraved with well executed 
animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohen-io daro 1s uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
with, namely, complete burimls or fractional 
along, with funerary pottery, and pot burials” 
Only 27 of the latter were found to contain 
skulls and human bones and are seemingly 
post exposure fractional burials 


The late Sir Aurel Stein s survey of the whole of 
Baluchistan and hislast journey n Bahawalpur 
and Las Bela States have added to our know 
ledge a number of wncient sites of the prehistoric 
epoch Among the 20 or more sites in Sind 
discovered mostly by the efforts of the late 
Mr Majumdar at least three are now recognised 
as representing distinct phases some earlier and 
some later than the main culture of Harappa 
and Mohen jo daro 


The Indus Valley culture has now been 
traced in the North east as far as Rupar in the 
Ambala District relatively close to the water 
shed of the Sutle) and Jumna and it 1s there 


which appear to have been temples and one—/j|fore Inghly improbable that this civilization 


ot particularly massive proportions—is a 


was confined to the Indus Valley There can 


large bath surrounded by fenestrated galleries! hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 


ind halls Another massive and extensive 
building found at Harappa appears to have 
been a public granarv All vere built of 
well burnt brick and most of them were of 
two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms Jr and around 
the ruins have been found many minor anti 
quities including gold and silver jewellery 


researches will trace it or 1ts successors into the 
Valley of the Ganges where already punted 
pottery has been traced in the earliest levels 
On the southeast this prehistoric culture 
has been traced upto Limbdi State in K athiawar 
Of the long period of more than 2 000 years 
that separates the pre historic monuments 
referred to above from the historic period of 
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India little 15 vet known except some painted 
pottery but there 15 eve1y hope that this gap im 
our knowledze miy be filled in by further finds. 
in the western  P and Punjab — Irom the time! 
ofthe Mauryas ve 4thcentury BC tle history 
of architecture and the formative a1 5 of India 
are (lear and cain be triccd with relative prec 
sion The financial strin eney ind diffe mt cond 
tions cauacd by the world wir cannot low the 
pro-ramime of cxcavitien to be extendcd as 
mht be wished but efforts we bern, const untly 
madc by €1rnc t workers to c\tend the bounds 
«ut khowled,¢ 


Mauryan Monuments—-The eirliest monu 
ments of the historical period that have come 
down to us re‘ate to the Miuryan period fiom 
which time onwards the m1in currents of Indian 
Archeology are pretty cleir, thanks to the 
systematic research of the last half a century 
and in particulir the field work of the last 
four decides The Mauiyan monuments 
include co 1tun cies in the fu tu hull neu 
Gay2 the yemuns of a pillar dh ll neu Pitni 
(inaent Pat viputri) remains or the wooden 
}U1 ide neir Patna 1 nimber of stupis at 
diftcrent places kuilt of liar.e sized biichs 
traditiouvily ittrituted to A ol 1 and 4 wealth 
of minor antigivitics sth ois sculptures terz1 
cottas heads etc irecovere lin the exci ations 
ww Pitni Troalr (Bun mound) benires ind 
Sarnith und in course of the sewage opcritions 
. Patna 


[he roch and pillar edicts of Asoka (Circa 
2200 BC) deserve specitl mention His major 
1och eats are engraved in seven places 
fr oging from Shihbazzarln in the Peshawir 
District to Jonni,iriin the harnul District in the 
south Amongst the thirteen pillars of Asoka 
(besides the klephint capital of a 14th at 
vankiss ind a trigment of a 15th at Benares) 
ten bear his mmscriptions f these the Lauriya 
Nandan.arh column in th@®Champaran District 
Tirhut, 18 practicilty uninjured Special mention 
must be made here of the stupa at Piprahwa 
opened by Pepp in 1898 which yielded a large 
stone box contuning an insciibed steatite or 
soap stone reliquary with . number of relics 
and beutiful precious stones now preserved at 
the Indiin Museum Calcutt, Lhe inscription 
written in charwtyrs of the 4th 3rd century 
BC, speiks of the relics being of the Buddha 
himsclf and enshrmed bv his hinsmen, the 
Saky as 


Sunga Art—Ihe “aurvis were followed in 
the sccond century BC bv the Sunzas in the 
east, while in north west Indii Greco Bactrian 
mrs were Qridually extcncin. their swiv 
Ih fuddhist stuy iv at Bhirhut (Nainid St ite 
Contial India) is the most tv pic de ind remarh at le 
monument of this period il wstratin, the simtle 
tut vpresaive chuvwuter et the ut Besiles 
dedi tors ino atti ww the Lately mscaitbed 
on the Byhrnut 1 unels ire of unique 1m] orf ance 
Antiquities of this peviod y articulirly terricotta 
fizurmes with ex insite ornamentition have 
been found in the excrvitions of city sites all 
ove1 North India, notably Kosam and Bhita 
neir Allahabad Abhichchhitry near Brreilly 
Bentres and Pitny 

Sanchi Monuments —The best preserved in 
the series of early Buddhist monuments in India 
ate the miznuit cent Buddhist remains at Sanchi 
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in Bhopal State Here the main stupa of which 
the core probably belongs to the time of A oho, 
was later faced with stone and surrounded by + 
stone railing with four great gatewsy3 one at 
each cardinal pomt, sometime about the first 
century BC Besides the stupas a number of 
other buildings temples, apsidal halls and mo 
nasteries of different periods form a splendid 
galaxy, illustrating the principal phases of the 
ee of the Buddha, from 1ts early d.ys to its 
ecline 


Taxila —The extensive remains of the ancient 
city of Taxila, near Rawilpind) are among the 
most important in the country, constitutinz 
thiee ditherent cities thit flourisic lin 1 dpicent 
sitesin su cessive cpochs ani . numier cf 
monas ie estiblishments centered 110 md st ipes 
situated in the sulurbs or ye ched onthe tors 
of hillochs in the vicinity Tor over v quuter 
of century Sir John Marshils liulows tere 
hive served to elucidite the 5}; endil bi to y 
an} culture of this centre the m tin, 
place of the three great civilizations of India 
Greece and Persia The t!ost prosperous city 
was the Indo Scvthian city, now known as 
Sirkap, dating from a century on either side of 
the Christian era with regularly planned streets 
houses and nalaces the inti yuities trom wiih 
including exqui ite jewellery teids coins dll 
hinds ot household objects ind pottery et 
form the bulk of the exhili*s of the fine Vu cum 
on the spot 


Mathura — Mathura one of the most import 
ant religious and art centres in northern India 
from ancient times wis galvanised into activity 
from the second century 4D onwards Here 
the abundance of red sandstone in the neigh 
bourhood was availed of by the followers o1 ill 
the religions and some of the earliest Lrahman 
ical and Jain imiges were manutitmed here 
in @ peculiarly attractive and playful though 
sensuous art From Mathura the budihy 
image and some of the Hellenistic motifs 
travelled further to the eit and south and 
even to the distant Buddhist school of the 
lower Krishna valley as at Amravati Nair 
jyunthonds and other places by the fourth 
century AD the Hellenistic element m In han 
art was however, completely absorbed when 
under the stimulus of the Gupt. I mpire Indian 
art reiched its golden ae 


The Gupta Age —The rise of the Gupta 
dvnasty in northern Indj1 earls in the fourth 
century was a signal for the hich watel mark 
of Indian achievement in literiture irt and 
sculpture A thoughttul svnthesis of the best 
impulses of Indian art and th 1o0rei.n influences 
weit brought wbout m this netiod ot which the 
keynote was 1 bioad intellect talsm and 1 balance 
between spiritual thou,ht ini material expres 
sion The best seulpture of ths period has 
been found in Sirnith “Juttsa Deocirh and 
Garhwiin the United Piovinces winle eximples 
of terricotty and mimor irts hay) Leen founlin 
ul noith Indian exciwations Sarath where 
Buddhism first siuw the lagi t ot the diy wis the 
most prosperous centre co buddhism at this time 
and siznifican#l, enouzh is the centre ot a 
Bud lhist revival in India the Vulagandhakuti 
vihara founded here by the WMihatodhi society, 
hiving received from the Goverument ¢ Indias 
three Buddhist rclics recovered fipn \ (tions 
if Nagarjunthonds im Miiras “hi ip ud 138 in 
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Sind and Taxila in the Punjab In the field of 
religion the Brahmanical faith was steadily in 
the ascendency while Buddhism still held its 
own, the intellectualism of the age finding ex- 
pression in a broad spirit of tolerance, Simpli- 
city of conception and restrained orhament is 
the keynote of the architecture of this period, 
examples of which are found at Sanch1, Bhumara, 
and Deogarh in stone and Bhitargaon Ahich 
chhatra and other placesin brick A well known 
monument of the Gupta period 1s the iron 
pillar standing in the middle of the open court 
of the mosque near the Qutb Minar near Delhi, 
which has an inscription referring to king 
Chandra (identified with Chandragupta II} 
circa AD 379433 It1s wonderful to find that 
a bar of wrought iron of such dimension should 
have been made in India at this early period 
and still more surprising that not a spech of 
rust appears anvwhere on it inspite of the 
weather action of 15 centurres Other interest- 
ing examples of wrought iron are the beams 
from Konarak 12th century and the iron 
pillar at Dhar CI, dating back to the time 
of the Paramara hing Bhoja early lith 
century 


The art and architecture of the medieval 
period have been dealt with in the preceding 
chapters 


Inscriptions —We now come to inscriptions 
of which vast numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in South India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The former are mostly associated 
with temples of which they record the construc 
tion or donations, while the copper plate re- 
cords are usually grants of land made by Kings 
on special occasions In either case the mention 
of the exploits of the donor and his ancestors 
and the dates (where specified) give the student 
of history, valuable contemporary material, 
which has made it possible to reconstruct India s 
history, from century to century and dynasty 
by dynasty The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet known 
as Brahm: and Kharoshthi, the latter bemg con 
fined to the north west of India Brahmi was 
iead from left to mnght, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India The Kharoshthi script was written from 
right to left, and was a modified form of the an 
cient Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Pun 
eb during the period of the Persian domination 
n the 5th century BC It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century AD, and was supplanted bv 
the Brahmi The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks and another 
on pillars They have been found from Shah 
bazgarhi 40 miles north east of Peshawar to 
Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Guirvar in Ka 
thiawar to Dhauli m Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Jonnagir1 in Madras show 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him The reference im his Rock Edicts to the 
five contemporary Greek Princes, Antiochus IT 
of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus and so forth 1s 
exceedingly interesting, and fixes BC 269 as the 
date of bis coronation His Rumminde: pillar 
inscription, again, discovered in Nepal Taral, 
now settles, beyond all doubt, the birth place of 
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Buddha which was for long disputed Another 
noteworthy record is the inscription of the 
Besnagar pillar at Besnagar, near Bhilsa, CI, 
which records the erection of this column which 
was a Garuda Pillar in honour of the god Vasu 
deva by one Heliodoros son of Dion an envoy 
of King Antialkidas of Taxila Heliodoros 18 
herein called a Bhagavata which shows that though 
a Greek he had become a Hindu and a Vaishnava 
Another inscription worth noticing in this con 
nection 1s that of Cave No 10 at Nasik im which 
Ushavadata who calls himself a Saka or an Indo- 
Scythian granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans and 
annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmans 
Here 1s another instance of a foreigner having 
embraced Hinduism Thus for the political, 
social, economical and religious history of India 
at the different periods the inscriptions are in- 
valuable records, and are the only light but for 
which we are ‘forlorn and blind’ 


Numismatics —The part played by Numuis 
matics in reconstructing India’s ancient history 
may also here be mentioned 1n brief The 
earliest coins are those of the silver punch 
marked series going bach at least to the 4th 
century BC and found all over the country 
in large hoards, which arestill being, svstema 
tically studied Next come at the cast coins 
issued by almost all the tribes and rulers of 
North India For the Indo Greek Indo Schy 
thian and Indo Parthian periods coins are our 
almost exclusive sonrce of information having 
revealed the names of scores of rulers, otherwise 
unknown The entire genealogy succession 
and regnal years of the hings of hathiawar 
and surrounding territories known as the 
Western Kshatrapas (2nd to 4th centunes A D ) 
has been built up on thelr numerous coins 
The history of various tribes families and rulers 
in different regions of Northein India 1s made 
up of information pieced together from theirs 
numismatic Issues amd the chronolozy of most 
of the historical excavations has heen fixed 
by the finds of coins 1n the different strata 


Archeological Department —As the arch 
ological monuments of India must attract the 
attention ot all intelligent visitors, they would 
naturally feel desirous to know something of the 
Archeological Department The work of this 
Department is primarily twotold conservation, 
and research and exploration None but spas 
modie efforts appear to have been made by Gov- 
ernment im these directions till 1870 when they 
established the Archsological Survey of India 
and entrusted 1t to General (afterwards Suir) 
Alexander Cunningham, who was also the first 
Director General of Archeology The first 
systematic step towards recognising official res 
ponsibility in conservation matters was taken 
by Lord Curzons Government who established 
most of the Archzological Circles that now obtain, 
placed them on a permanent footing and united 
them together under the control of a Director 
General provision being also made for subsidising 
local Governments out of 1mperial funds, when 
necessary The Ancient Monuments Preserva 
tion Act was passed for the protection of historic 
monuments and relics especially in private pos 
session and also for State control over the exca- 
vation of ancient sites and traffic in antiquities 
Under the direction of Sir John Marshall, Kt, 
CIE, late Director General of Archzology, a 
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comprehensive and systematic campaign of 
repair and excavation was prosecuted and at 
present the Central Government bears all expen 
diture in connection with the preservation and 
maintenance of monuments as well as with exca 
vation and research Under later Durectors 
General 1t was continued with equal vigour and 
the result of 1t 18 manifest in the present altered 
conditions of many old and historic buildings and 
in the scientific excavation of buried sites such as 
Taxila Pataliputra Sanchi in the Bhopal State, 
Sarnath near Benares Nalanda in Bihar Pahar 
pur in Bengal and Nagarjunikonda in Madras 
and in the Indus Valley at Harappa in the Punjab 
and Mohen jo daro in Sind’ ‘The last syste 

matic excavations Were those at Ramnagar 
(ancient Ahichchhatra) in Bareilly District U P 

where an extensive walled town inhabited from 
before the fourth century BC to the ninth 
century AD has been unearthed stratum by 
stratum with far reiching results for the study 
of archeolo.y throughout the pe1lods of Indias 
ae long history Lhe present Director General 
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create their own Archeological Departments 
Prominent among these must be mentioned 
Hyderabad Mysore Gwalior Baroda and Jaipur 
In Hyderabad the systematic and scientific 
treatment of the frescoes at Ajanta is an out 
standing achievement of the Archzological De 
paitment cr ated in 1914 under the distin 
gushed eulance of Mr Chulam ‘Sazdan 
Besides this attention has been deveted to the 
rock cut temples at Ellora and many ether struc 
tural temples Among the Islamic monuments 
the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahamani 
mosque at Bidar have been fully conserved 
Of late systematic excavation of ancient sites 
as at Maski and Paithan has been a regular 
feature of the Departments work the latest 
excavitions it the Andhra city site of hondapur 
and at Kallur in Raichur being brou ht with 
results of immense importance The Mysore 
Archeological Department has nearly completed 
half a century of its existence The first Director, 
Mr B L Rice, published some 10 000 imscrip- 
tions in 12 volumes of the Epigraphia Karnatica, 


has opened an; This progress has been well maintained and the 


excavition train, centre at Taxila where a! conservation work has rescued many famous 


large number of students have been trained 1n 


the latest methods of archeological excavation 
He has also carried out excavations at the 
ancient port of Virampatnam near Pondi 
cherry which have jylelded vestiges of Romin 
inte1 course 


The Archeological Survey has dev oted consider 
able attention to the organization and develop 
ment of museums as centres of research and 
education It maintains the archeological section 
of the Indian Museum at Calcutta small 
museums at the Forts at Delhi and Lahore and at 
the Ta) the Central Asian Antiquities Museum 
at New Delhi Local museums have al o been 
establishe1 at the excavated sites of Taxila 
Sarnath Nalanda Mohen jo daio and Harippa 
with the object of keeping the principal movable 
antiquities recovered at these sites in close 
association with the structural remains to 
which they belong so that they mav be studied 
amid their natural surroundings and not lose 
focus and meaning by being transported to 
some distont place Duplicates of antiquities 
trom Mohen jo daro and Harappa have, however 
been widely distributed among other Museums 


The epigraphical material dealt with by the 
Archswological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and if greater 
detail The Epigraphia Indica 1s now in the 
25th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation along with two 
others devoted to the records of the Gupta and 
Kalachur1 epochs The volume of work done in 
South India, which is particularly rich in hthic 
records will be apparent from the fact that over 
20 000 inscriptions have been copied and noticed 
in the Annual Reports on South Indian epigraphy 
and a laige number jublished an ezteneo = Kor 
the time the entire progrimme of publication 
of the Department has been suspended owing 
to the paper position in the country 


The example of British India has stimulated 
several among the progressive Indian States to 


temples such as the hesava temple at Somanath- 
pur, and the temples at Belur and Halebid 
Excavations conducted at Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri have been very fruitful In Gwalior 
the Department established in 1913 has done 
excellent work in exploration of ancient sites, 
such as Pawaya Ujjain Besnagar and Mandasor 
The conservation of the Bagh caves and other 
ancient monuments and the maintenance of a 
good museum are among the other ac’nevements 
of the Department In Jaipur excavations 
initiated by the late Rat Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni have reveiled the existence of a unique 
Buddhist establishment at Bairat and a city 
site near the Sambhar lahe ‘The excavations 
at Rairh an ancient commercial and industrial 
mart have brought to h,ht lir~e hoirds of 
punch marhed and other coins ot early date 
and the work now started at the great site of 
harkotanagar bids fur to assume great import 
ance The recently started Archeolo ical 
Department ot the Baroda State has done 2 
valuable work m the listing of monuments 
and the exploration of several sites includin, 
Amreli in hathiwwad and Pattan in Gujarat 
Indore Mivyurbhany Travancore Jodhpur, 
Kashmir Pudukkotta: Patna Rewsh Cochin 
and Rajpipla are among the States thit muntain 
Archxologicil Departments of their own 


The recently amended Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act has established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non official 
bodies The first Society to take part in this 
work was the American School of Indi: and 
Iranian Studies which, co operating with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organized an ex- 
pedition for work in Chanhud1ro 1n Sind in 1936 
Here several phases of the prehistoric culture 
of the Indus Valley represented by Harappa 
were unearthed Unfortunately the work was 
discontinued after the first season The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta have conducted excavation? 
at Bangarh in North Bengal for a number of 
years with success and the Punjab Exploration 
Fund have done work at the site of Bhera in 
the District of Punjab 
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Lor many years Indiantime was in a state of 
chaotic confusion What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population Kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards ot all other countnes It was with 
& view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed the Piovinclal Governments 
and through them all Incal bodies a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggesticnus ior thefuture ‘lhc essential points 
In this lettc: were — 

‘In India we have already a standard time 
which 1s very generally though by no means 
universally recogniscd Itis the Madras local 
time, Whicn 18 he pt on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which 1s 6h 21m 
10,5 in advance of Greenwih Simiariy 
Rangoon local tine 1s used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h 24m 47s 
ahead of dreensich But neither of these 
S.andards bears a simyie and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich tine. 

Ihe Government of India have several times 
b eu addressed by Scientific Socicties, both in 
india and n | ngland, and urged to fal] into line 
with the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal society has once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matter 
connected with its observatories writes —‘ [he 
Committee th.nh that a changefrom Madrastime 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 53 
hours east of Greenwich would Be an improve 
ment upon the existing arrangements but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system mn aking the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich 1n the west and 6 hours in advance 
1p the east of India would be preferable ’ 

‘* Now 1f India were connected with Lurope 
by a continuous series of civbised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour zene system, it would 
be 1mpelative upon India toconform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she is not, and 
as she is a8 much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first suggestion 

‘ Itis believed that this will be the better 
solution There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary imme right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India and 
60 as to bisect all the maim lines of commun) 
cation, and keeping times differmg by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be 
come accustomed to a uniform stancard in the 
Madras time of thc railways , and the substitu- 
tion ror 1t of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step, while 1t would, in all 
probubility, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities Morcover, tt ig very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
It 18 certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 


it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by jeople generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage whi h the second 
possesses over the first alternative 1s, that under 
the former the difference between tocal and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas und r the latterit will even exceed an 
bour 10 the extreme cases of Karachiand Quetta 
But this inconsenrence 1* believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indiin system of railways and telegraphs 


‘ It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
50s hey would then represent a time 5} 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
wonld be known a3 Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F and S meaning that the 
standard time 18 1n advance of or behind local 
time respectively —-Dibrugarh 51 8 ,Shillong 38 
S , Calcutta 745 , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9F , 
Lahore 33 7 , Bombay 39 F, Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F,, Quetta 62 Ff. 

* This standard time would be as mach as 54 
ind »> minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of 1t3 own, 
namely, Rangoon loca time it 1° not suggested 
that Indian Standard lime should be adopted 
inturma Itis proposed, however, that in 
atead of using Rangoon Standard lime as at 
present, which 18 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Tim« or 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time and would correspond with 
97° 30’ L longitude, ‘he chinge woud bring 
Burma time mto simple relation both with 
Luropean and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

** Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, While eminently advisable 1s a matter 
which must be left to the loca! community in 
each case ° 


The Government scheme left local bodies to 
decide whether or not they would adopt it. 
Calcutta decided to retain its own local time 
In Bombay the first reception of the 
provesel was hostile, but on recc nsideration the 

hamber of Commerce decided in tavour of 1t 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Munupaiity brought 
1n a side resolution, b} which the Vunicipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which was thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph clocks 
im India were put at (ndian Standard Time 
Bombay local time 1s retained only in the clocks 
which are mamtained by the Municipality and 
in the establishments of some orthodox Hindus. 
Elsewhere Standard Time is universal, 
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The Bengal Government decided from October 
1 1941 to move forwird their clochs by 36 
Ininutes Bengal time therefore became an hour 
ahead of Indian Standard Time 1n1 836 minutes 
ahead of Calcutta local time This was followed 
by the Indian Standird Lime also bang advaneed 
by one hour with efte { trom September 1 1942, 
ee it €4hours ahead of Greenwich Mean 

ime 
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The measure w1s intioduced to ensure the 
continuance of sufficient dayhht in the eit 
ern provinces of India where it was essential to 
avoid any elcetricity ovcrioad due to overlap of 
factory demands with tho ec of dom stic offie 
inl street lighting and whee extra dish ht 1 
needed to mitizate the effcert of obscuration of 
li,hts neccssiry aS a War mesure 


Coinage, Weights and Measures 


As the currency of Indit is fF ise@ uy on the 
rupec, statcments with 1.u] to money are 
generally expressed 1n rupees Down to about 
1873 the gold value of the rupee (contasning 165: 
grains of pure silver) was approximately equal to - 
2e , or one tenth of a £, and for that period it 1s 
easy to convert rupecs into sterling bv striking 
off the final cipher (Rs 1,000 —£1u0) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world 
there came a serious and progressive fallin the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as tow as is In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in Lngland, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, 1t was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation 
The intent'on was to raise the cx hanze value 
of the rupce to le 4d, and then introduce a 
Zold standart it the rate of hs 15 = £1 trom 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with imsgnificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is 4d_ unti! 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed inthe previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s instead of 1s 4d was 
adopted This was followed by great fluctua 
tions (See article on Currency System ) 


Decimal Comage InJune 1945 the Govein 
ment of India issued 1 Communtiyue su.esting 
v decim 1 coma,e for Indiiim which the 1apec. 
would be divided into 100 cents instead @t 192 
ples wd invited public opinion on the propesal 
Govcrnment’s rm wons wer thit the dewmal 
currency had displiced other formsin most coun 
tiies the chuf exceptions tamz India, Great 
Biitun ind certun ¢empue countins Public 
1¢1¢tion Wis fivom ible to the proposal but no 
definite decision hid been taken at the time of 
goinst to press 


Weight —1he maund 18 the denomination of 
weight common all over India, but we shall 
find that im a given city there are nearly 
as Many Maunds as there are articles to 
weigh If we consider the maund as be 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse Thus in the United Provincts alone 
the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in 
Cawnpore, 40in Muttra, 72}in Gorakhpur 40in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 48} in Saharanpur 
60 in Bareilly, 46 in Tyzabad, 484 in Shah 


j hunpur 61 an Goshangunge. The muiuni 
varices throughout all India trom the bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 Ibs tothe © ictory 
"sik 10 02 Ll drs, the Bombay 

miund -» Iba, Wlo bh i, 1 nly” answers 
tothe lore t Department miund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras miunid which 
some authorities estimate at 2>lbs and others 
at 24 tbs and ¢o on 

Commiuitees of Inquiry —Thes- ace merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi 
nitety There are variations of evers detail 
of weights ard measures by) every part of India 
The Josses to trade arising from the confusion 
and tne wrouble waoilcu this state of things 
aus@és are heavv Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually rcturning tc the problem 
with a view to devismg a jractical scheme 
of reform The Supreme and Provnual Gov- 
emiments have mate various attempts during 
+0 years past to solve the problem o* wiversal 
anits of weights and meistres and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and Govemnmert defartments adopted a 
standard toia (180 grams), seer (80 tolas) ard 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “‘lead’’ which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expcctation has not 
been reaJised 

lhe Government of India considered ti 
Whole question In consultation wth the pro- 
Vindlat Governments in 1890 1894 and varlors 
Special steps have at different times keen 
taken Jn diderent pirts of In‘ia The Gov 
ernirent of Bombay ut pomted a comnuitte 
in J91] to nake prc povxals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not becn published, but thev presented im 
14912 an ad anterrm report whch has Lecn 
issucd for public discussion In br.et it pomts 
out the practical impossibility, of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting tht whole 
of India Lhe Commitee stated that over the 
greater part of the Iombay Presidency a 
standalid of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the pcoy'e Thev thought 
that legislation compulsoniy apphed over 
large aieas sulject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
1n bringing about the desired reform so suc*ess 
fully as a ‘ lead”? supphed by local legislation 
based on practical experience the want 
of coherence, satoiw faire, or the means of ce 
operation among the people at lirze pomted 
to this conclusion The Commuitme pcmted 
out thot at a good exainple of the resulis that 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but tn 
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lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
18 one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
tupees (Re, 1,00,000) may be read as the equ 
vaient of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1878, and as the equivalent of (about) £666 667 
after 1899. With the rupee at 1s 6d. lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a croreis equiva 
lent to £750 000. 

Coinage.—Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly rcckoned as I$d., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to 1d. 
The anna ta again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights.—The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scales with 
immense variations in the weights of units 
The scales used generally throughout Northern 
India and less commonly in Madras and stan- 
dardized in Bombay _ Presidency under, the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1982, may 
be thus expressed aS one maund=40 seers, 
one seer==80 tolas The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to village in India except m Bombay 
Presidency In the standard system the tola 
is of 180 grains, and seer thus weighs 2 057 Ibe 
and the maund 82 28 lbs This st ndard 1s 
also used 1n official reports. 

Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when price 
change what variesis not the amount cf money 
to be paid fer the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money 
In other words. prices in Indla are quantity 
prices not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which 13 at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader It may, 

wever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown In England espe 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money pce (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer 18 exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s. 4d, 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 8 Ib for 23, 2 seers per 
rupee=—(about) 6 Ib. for 28., and so on, 


The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bgha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms.—Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
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Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr, Simcox, gradually 
during the course of three years, duced the 
people to adopt throughout the distnct uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible simular to the 
best system already prevailing there 
Committee of 1913.—The wholo probiem 

was again brought under special consideration 
oy the Government of India m October, 1913, 
when the followmg committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

C. A. Silberrard (President). 

A Y @Q, Campbell. 

Rustomj; Fardoon)i 

This Committee reported, in August 1915, 

in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 


adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola, 
vz — 
8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 
8 chawals = 1 ratt 
8 rattis = 1] masha 
12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 
6 tolas = 1 chatak 
16 chataks == 1 seer 
40 seers = 1 maund 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The vise hag recently been 
fixed at 3 60lbs or 140 tolas 


Government Action.—The Government of 
| India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders 1n January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
ad visable to standardise dry and Hquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Simularly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area 

As regards weights they decided 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading ‘Weights’, earlier in this 
article, this having been recommended by 
& majority of the Weights and Measures 
Committee and having recelved the 
unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that subse- 
quently, opinion developed strongly in favourof 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India would be prepared to 
undertake such legislation, but for the time 
being they considered that any such step 

‘ould be premature. 

By 1939 opinion 1n favour of legislation by the 
Government of India for the standardisation of 
weights crystallised to the extent that the 
Indian Legislature passed the Standards of 
Weight Act (Act No IX of 1939) applicable to 
the whole of British India The Act received 
the assent of the Governor General of India on 
the 28th March, 1939, and was published in 


in 
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Part IV of the Gazette of India of the 1st Apnl 
1939 The Aet laid down the following standard 
weights — 


(a) the standard tola, bemg a weight of 180 
standard grains, 


(b) the standard seer being a weight of 80 
standard tolas or 14 400 standard grains, 

(c) the standard maund being a weight of 40 
standard seers , 


(d) the standard pound being a weight of 
7 000 standard grains , 


(e) the standard ounce being one sixteenth 
pait of the weight of a standard pound 


(f) the standard hundred weight bemg a 
weight of 112 standard pounds , 


(g) the standard ton, being a weight of 2,240 
standard pounds 


Under sub section (2) of section 4 of the Act 
the Central Government undertook to supply 
to each Provincial Government a complete set 
of duly authenticated standard weights 
Accordingly in October 1941 Government of 
India supphed to the Provincial Government of 
Bihar a complete set of Reference Standard 
Weights which was placed under the charge of 
the Senior Marketing Officer, Bihar 


The enforcement of standard weights through 
out the Province of Bihar as laid down in Act 
TX of 1939 of the Central Government was 
awaiting a supplementary provincial legislation 
which my be possible under norma! conditions 
But Government of Bihar in their notification 
No 185 D R dated the 7th May, 1042 in exercise 
of the power conferred by sub section (1) of 
section 92 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
have directed that the Standards of Weight Act, 


19389 (I\ of 1989) shall apply to the Chota I 


Nagpur Division and to the Santal Parganas 
District as a special measure In Bihar it was 
felt that if may be convenient to start with the 
enforcement of standard weights alone in the 
lirst instance and the measures of capacity 
may be left alone for some time to allow the 
buyers and sellers to adjust the mesures on the 
basis of the standard wel.hts ” 


The following are the Standard Weights and 
Measures according to the Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act of 1982 — 
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Weights— 

The Bombay Tola of 180 grame 

The Bombay Seer of 80 tolas 

Ihe Bombay Maund of 40 seers 


The sub multiples 4 $1/16 and 1/32 and the 
multiples 2, 4 and 8 of the tola, seer and maund 


The pound avoirdupois equal to 7 000 grains 
and the sub multiples 3, ?, 4, 1 2 4 and 8 
ounces the multiples 1 2, 4, 7, 14, 28 Ibs 
(a@ quarter) 56 lbs, 112 lbs (1 cwt) and 2,240 
Ibs (1 ton) 


Dry measures— 
The Bombay seer 
The sub multiples ¢, } and 3 seer 
The Bombay Chatak=1/16 seer 
The Adpao=} seer 
The Adholi=2 seers 
The Bombay Payali of 4 seers 
The Bombay Maund of 16 payalis 
The Bombay Map of 2 maunds 


Liqud measure— 
The Bombay seer 
The sub multiples 4, 4, } and 4 seer 
The multiples 2 4 and 8 seers 
The Imperial gallon 
The Pint=4 gallon 


The Inch=1 86th yard, and 

The koot=4rd yard 

The Furlong of 220 yards 

The Mule of 1 760 yards , 

The yard 1s that umt of length which is 
exactly equal to the certified yard kept in the 
custody of the Mint Master, Bombay 


Area and volume— 
i Square Yard Square Foot and Square 
ne 


The Cubic Yard Cubic Foot and Cubic Inch 
and sub multiples of a Cubic Inch 
The anna of 3 of the guntha, 


The Guntha of 121 square yards and the acre 
of 4 840 square yards for land measurement 


The Square of 100 square feet 
The Brass of 100 cubic feet 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India that it 13 a continent 
rather than acountry Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical tvpe of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the main types such as 
Gurhhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs Beurmans, 
Nagas Jamuls ete , nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther ‘The typical 
inhabitants of India—the Dravidians-—difter al 
together from those of Northern Asia, and moré 
neirly resembk the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
ani Viadagiscar Whatever may be their 
origin it 1s certain that they have scttled m the 
country for countless ges and that their present 
phys: al chiracteristics have bern evolved 
locally ‘They hive been displaced in the North 
West by successive hordes of invaders including 
Aryans Scythians Pithane and Moghals and in 
the North Fast by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
politic 1] sense Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians 1s borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled 


The people of the Iadian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste, iribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report 1901 the Gazettcer of 
India Lthnology and Caste Volume I, Chapter 
6) int» seven mun physicaltypes here would 
be e1,ht 1f the Andamanese were included but 
this tiny grouy of Negritos may be disregarded 


The Turko Franian, represerted bv the 
Baioch Brahui 4nd Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North West lrontier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Lurkiand Persian elements, 
1nWhichtheformerpredominate Statureabove 
Mean complexion fair, e}e¢ mostly dark but 
occasionally grey, hair on face plentiful, head 
broil nose nodcrately narrow prominent 
and very long ‘The feature in these people 
that Strikes one most promimently is the porten 
tous length of their noses ind it is probably 
this ,ecuharity thit hag given rise to the trad) 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 


The Indo Aryan occupying the Punjab Ray 
putana and Nashmu abd having as its charac- 
teristic members the Kajputs Khattris and 
Jats Ins type which is readily distinguish 
able from the Lurko Iranian, approaches most 
oluscly to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India The stature is mostly tall 
comy lexion fair, eyes dark, hair on tace plenti 
ful, head long nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long 


The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmins the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Drav.dian elements ‘Lhis 
typ? 1s clearly distinguished from the Lurko 
Tranian by a lower stature, a greater lenzth of 
head a higher nasal index 4 shorter rose, and a 
lewerorbito naSalindex Allofthese characters 
except perhaps the last, may be due v0 a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Lravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight, in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 


The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, 1n parts of Baj- 
putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower bytheChamar Probably the resuit of the 
intelmiature im varying proportions of the Indo 
Aryan and Dravidian types ‘Lhe head form 1s 
long with a tendency to med um, the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to blick, the nose 
ranges from medium to broad being always 
broader than among the Indo Aryans, the 
steture 18 lower than In the latter group and 
usually below the aver igeaccordingto the scale 
Lhe higher represe.t itives of this type approach 
the Indo Aryans while the Jower members are 
im many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians Ihe type 1» essentially 4 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even 4n 
upper class Hindustan! for a pure Indo Aryan 
or a Chamar for 3 gcnuine Dravidian The 
distinctive feature of the type the charicter 
which gives the re 1! cJue to Its origin and ste mps 
the aAryo-Diavidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryans to be found mm the proportion 
of the nose 


The Mongolo Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa comprising the 
Bengi! Brahmins ani hiyasthis, the Maho 
medans of Eastern Rengil, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of Indi. = Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Wongoloid elements with a 
strain of Indo Aryai blood in the higher groups 
[he head is broad complexion dark bir on 
face usually plentiful, stature medium, nose 
medium with a tendency to broad = Lhisis one 
of the most distinctive types in India and ite 
members mav be recognised at a glance through 
out the wide srea where their remarkable apts 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within ius own habitat tne type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit coincides appioxumnrtely with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Vi estern Bengal 


The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal Assam, and Burma represented by the 
Kanets of Lahuland Kulu the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim, the Timbus Murmos and 
Gurungs of Nepal the Bodo of Assam and the 
Burmese Lhejead ts broad complexion dark 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, eyelids often oblique 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
io the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad the Central Province-, moet 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
ot India, now modified to a varyimg extent by 
ihe admixture of Aryan Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
isshort or below mean, the complexion very 

i dark, approaching black , hair plentiful, with an 
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occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark; head 
long , Rose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. Lhisrace, the most primitive of the Indian 
ty pes, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravalls, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-4ryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type 1s remarkably uniform and distinctive 
Labour 1s the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
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{of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, bis 
squat figure, and the negro like proportion of 
his nose. Inthe upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map They 
melt into each other insensibly , and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans 
formation had taken place, 
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The percentage of the urban population 
to the total is 13 which shows an 
increase of 2 per cent since the last census 
due partly to the natural increase of the pre 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 2 8 in Assam to 26 0 


DISTRIBUTION 


in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces Compared to this the urbin 
population in France is 49 per cent , in Northern 
Treland 50 8 per cent , in Canada 53 7 per cent 
in the U.8 A 56 2 pe cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 


OF RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 
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30 Changes in Populatson. 


“The Chart below gives at a glance the changes in India’s population in the decade 1931-41—the 
total, sex, urban, rural and literacy. 
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COMMUNITIES. 


Religion as a census criterion of differentiation 
had considerable drawbacks and was in 1941 
replaced by the concept of community The 
community tables represent the answers of the 
citizens to the question on community origin 
In some fields a certain degree of overlap exists, 
notably where tribes are concerned, since where 
tribal origin was returned in answer to the main 
question, this was the basis of tabulation In 
some areas, however, eg, notably Assam 
Christianity claims many adherents, and had 
the ordinary course of sorting been possible, 
there overlaps would have been followed up and 


rise to considerable difficulties The table below 
gives the communities returned, but the figure 
of Christians refers only to those who in answer 
to the question about origin declared themselves 
Indian Christians. The number of persons 
professing Christianity 1s, however, considerably 
more than this number and, for example, in 
Assam alone 319,000 persons would have to be 
added to this figure, and indications are that 
Christians in this province have increased by 
60% over the decade 

The figure for tribes, therefore, gives the 
humber of persons of tmbal origin, a point of 








a full picture presented Thisis one ofthe many considerable importance. It does not cover 
ways 1n which the contracted tabulation gave religion or the degree of assimilation. 
British India States 
Community. (millions) (millions) 
Scheduled Castes .. ee as ee 89 9 8 9 
Hindus { Others co se a Ye eke 150 9 55-2 
Muslims ee es ee e ee ae r a 79 4 15 O 
Tribes a ‘ sts P ‘ 16 7 8 7 
Sikhs es : , ; a 3 42 15 
Christians .. 52 : : a ; ; 3 5 28 
Others . " ‘ 4 1 2 1-0 





Distribution of Communities.—Hindus 
largely predominate in the centre and south of 
India, and in the Madras Province they are no 
less than 87 percent ofthe population Hindus 
are 1n the majority in Bihar, Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Central India tracts, Rayputana 
and Bombay Muslims monopolise the North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
Kashmir and are considerably in excess in the 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Sind They 
form about 34 per cent of the population of 
Assam, 15 per cent in the United Provinces 
The Sikhs are localised in the Punjab and the 
Jains in Rajputana, Ajmer-Merwara and the 
neighbouring States The tribes are chiefly 
found 1n Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam, but Bengal, Madras, Rajputana, Central 
India also returned a considerable number 
under this head More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 





India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the Jarger numbers being returnedin the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and 
Bombay. The Parsees and Jews are chiefly 
residents of the Bombay Presidency. 


The Christian community now numbers just 
6 3 millions of persons in India or 1.7 per 
cent. of the population. This constitutes an 
increase of 6 per cent. over the last census. 
Nearly 60 per cent of Christians are returned 
from the Madras Province and its States, and 
the community can claim 40 persons in every 
1,000 of the population of Madras and as large 
& proportion as 29 per cent. in Cochin and 32 
per cent in Travancore, Elsewhere the Chris- 
tlans are scattered over the larger Provinces 
at States of India, the Punjab, Bihar and 

rissa 
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The Census. 


The latest Census of India was taken on March 
1, 1941 The population according to it is 
3890 millions The following percentages of 
ncrease 1n population in particular areas indicate 
the extent to which it has grown since the 
*ensus of 1931 placed the population of India 
at 338.1 nulhons. 


Percentage 

Areas. of increase 

in popula- 

BRITISH INDIA. tion. 

Madras aid “2 et 11 6 
3ombay é e 15 9 
3engal .. ‘ 20.3 
J, P, ee ee ee e se 13 7 
*unjab so e¢¢ ees ee 20 5 
Shar .. ac - : P 12.8 


C. P. ee @ea eae ee ss 9 7 
Assam .. See ae ‘ os 18 3 
Orissa .. 6 ng se a 8 8 
N. W. F. P. ‘ 25.2 
Stnd.. 16 7 
Baluchistan 8.2 
INDIAN STATES 
Baroda eS ii Pe ee 16 6 
Kashmir si ; ae Ne 10 3 
Hyderabad... <6 ne ed 13 2 
Mysore es 3% . e 11 8 
Cochin .. - a0 a wa 18 1 
Indore ., . ee a ef 14 2 
Manipur (Assam) sce is 14 9 
Gwalior és Be Sa ae 13 7 
Deccan States ; et 18 8 
Orissa States .. ms i , 12 7 
Rajputana States 5 ° 18.1 
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On the occasion of the Census of 1931 the 
Congress Party had declared a boycott of the 
Census, while during the Census of 1941 all 
parties worked zealously to ensure correct 
recording by enumerators During the Budget 
debates in March, 1941, allegations were made 
bv several members of the Assembly that the 
Census operition had been vitiated by communal 
over 7ealousness of citizens and of enumerators 
Mr M W M Yeatts,c1£,108, Census Com 
miss’oner for India defended his staff against 
criticism of partiality and m the course of an 
intcresting review of the remarkable achieve 
ment of enumerators said —‘* The Indian 
censug 1s a thing of which the country should be 
very proud very proud indeed When I wis 
in America in 1939, I was rather interested to 
find that two Indian administrative achieve 
nunts were comparatively well known and 
appreciated One of them was the Survey 
of India and the other was the Census There 1s 
here a population of 390 mullbons-——a fifth of the 
world our census from A to Z costs you 
under 50 lakhs This 1s only made possible by 
the people of the countrv coming forward and 
taking their unpaid share Just think what 
it would cost if you were to pay these men 
In America they pay their men four cents a head 
The American census for a third of our popula 
tion costs 12 crores, that 18 24 times the cost 
of the Indian census The Enghsh cost of census 
1 Rs 150 er thousand The Indian figure 
comes to under 15 If you paid your enumera 
tors one anna per head you would add 24 crores 
to the cost of the census If you paid them one 
pice per head you would add 62¢ lakhs to the 
whole cost You had nearly 83 million enumera 
tors last time Now you have a million and 
a half at least You are able to conduct this 
so cheaply because the people of this country 
take this inquiry on their shoulders That 1s 
an enormously creditable thing and one that 
our people should realise Jt 1s a very advanced 
position for this great country—that this big 
sociil inquiry should be carried on by the 
people and within their financial resources 
It 1s a much more advanced position than is the 
cre In some countries that are considered to be 
ahead of us . Strictly speaking you 
could say that the census 1s the most truly 
all India effort that we have As for the men 
who have taken census, I must say that I have 
great regard for the Indian enumerator 
‘Take the ordinary basis of enumeration in a 
village Really half the village may take part 
because things hhe determining age will often 
be settled after consultation with the older 
grown up people, the stand-by in the village 
who remember what happened fifty years ago 
Very largely it 1s a public operation and it 1s a 
very good thing that it should be so” 


Mr Yeatts broke new ground in many direc- 
tions and the census of 1941 was a very different 
phenomenon from that of previous decades 
The one-night theory was abandoned in favour 
of a penod system to give full scope for the 
economical and efficient use of the widely 
differing prov.ncial systems It has to be 
remembered here as everywhere that India’s 
census 18 unpaid The number of enumerators 
as a consequence was more than halved in 
Bntish India and approximately half for the 
whole country. The old schedule of former 
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days was abandoned and the enumeration 
carried out directly on to the slips which were 
later sorted to produce the tables These slips 
themselves represented another radical depart- 
ure, since they curried no words in any language 
and could therefore be run off by the hundred 
mullions at a single pressin Calcutta A location 
code was devised which enabled district and 
other indentifying detail to be printed on the 
slip in the course of 1ts preparation. 


Tor the first time direct enumeration was 
undertaken beyond the north west trontier in 
Dir, Chitral, Swat and Kurram by applying to 
these areas the full census system Separate 
scrutiny was conducted of the Migi1tory Powin 
dasin the north west ‘The most imfteresting 
innovation 18 the tvking of 1/50 random samples 
of the entire population ‘These samples are to 
be kept at the headquarters of each province, 
or census unit, and can be used for ascertaining, 
for instance, as to what proportion of the 
populations 1s supported by agriculture and 
make other deductions 


For reasons of economy the Government of 
India did not sanction the full grant of expenses 
with the result that although Census has been 
carried out on an elaborate scale the results are 
not to be tabulated except for variation of 
population ‘lables giving such important 
information as age, or mens of livelihood, or 
literacy by age are not to be prepared at present. 
Thus fnsurance companies and local bodies 
interested in social services will not get the help 
they used to receive from the Census Report 
It 18 expected that a large number of Indian 
States will not follow the example of British 
India and that they will arrange for the full 
course of tabulation 


Certain genera] conclusions drawn from the 
Census operation may be mentioned The need 
for simple literacy 18 appreciated all over the 
country and literacy shows the most marked rise 
in the case of women amounting to several 
hundred per cent There has been a definite 
movement towards towns and especially larger 
towns and industrial centres Public health 
measures initiated early 1n this century have 
begun to show results im lower infantile 
mortality, longer life and better public health 


Previous censuses included Burma and Aden 
the figures for which hive been removed now 
The census took place on the mght of 26th 
February 1941, revealing an Indian population 
as below — 


India oa 338 1 millions 
British territory 256 8 milhlons 


States és 81 3 millions 


The present figures of 390, 295 8 and 93 2, 
show increases of 50 mullions over the whole 
country and 39 millions in British India 


The following small table shows the percentage 
rate of increase between 1891 and 1941 for India, 
Provinces ana States 


Percentage 

inciease 

(1891-1941) 

India. ae es me 39 1 
Provinces 38 9 
States .. at 2 39 8 
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CENSUS OF INDIA, 1941—Population of Provinces and States 


(Figures are vn thousands) 























1941 | 1931 | 1931 to 41 
Provinces States or Agency 
Population; Males | Females | Population | Variation 
India 388 998 201 026 187 972 $38 219 +15 0 
Provinces 295 808 153 020 142 789 256 753 +15 2 
A)ymer Merwara 584 307 277 507 +15 2 
Andamans and Nicobar 34 22 12 29 +14 6 
Assam 10 205 5 383 4 822 8 623 +18 3 
Baluchistan 502 295 207 464 + 82 
Bengal 60 307 31 748 28 559 50 116 +20 3 
Bihar 36 340 18 224 18 116 32 3¢8 +12 3 
Orissa 8 729 4 218 4611 & 026 + 88 
Bombay 20 850 10 817 10 033 17 992 +15 9 
Central Provinces and Berar 16 813 8 430 8 383 15 323 + 97 
Coorg 169 92 77 163 + 3 3 
Delhi 918 535 883 636 +44 8 
Madras 49 342 24 557 24 785 44 205 +11 8 
North West Frontier Province 3 038 1 651 1 387 2 425 +25 8 
Punjab 28 419 15 384 13 035 23 581 +20 5 
United Provinces 55 021 28 860 26 161 48 408 +18 7 
Sind 4 535 2 494 2 041 3 887 +16 7 
States and Agencies 93 189 48 005 45 184 81 466 +14 5 
Assam States 726 358 868 626 +15 9 
Baluchistan States 356 192 164 405 —12 1 
Baroda State 2 855 1 473 1 382 2 448 +16 6 
Bengal States 2 145 1107 1 038 1 863 +15 1 
Orissa States 3 024 1 489 1 535 2 683 +12 7 
Chhattisgarh State 4 090 2014 2 036 3 548 +341 
Central India Agency 7 506 3 855 3 651 6 644 +18 0 
Deccan and Kolhapur States 2 785 1 405 1 380 2 458 +13 3 
Gwalior State 4 006 2117 1 889 3 523 +13 7 
Hyderabad State 16 339 8 347 7 992 14 436 +13 2 
Jammu and Kashmir State 4 022 2 130 1 892 8 646 +10 3 
Madras States 499 243 256 453 +99 
Cochin State 1 423 697 726 1 205 +18 Ii 
Travancore State 6 070 8 045 802» 5 096 +19 1 
Gujerat States 1 4°9 "Be "03 1 2¢5 +15 3 
Mysore State 73.9 37¢3 34¢¢ 6 927 +11 8 
N W F Provinces Agency 2378 1 257 1121 2 259 +51 
Punjab States 5 BOL 2997 2 507 4 197 +22 4 
Punjab Hill States 1091 570 521 990 +10 2 
Rajputana Agency 13 670 7169 6 501 11 671 +18 1 
Sikkim State 121 63 58 110 410 7 
United Provinces States 928 481 447 86 +84 
7) 


Western India States Agency 4 904 2 478 2 426 4 221 +16 


Females Percentage Variation 
Population Population per 

City 1941 1931 1,000 _ 

males 1901 to 1911 1 to 1921 oz to 1931 set to 1931 9st to 1941 

alcutta with Howrah 2,488,083 1,388 644 464 +110 , + 438) +19) 4 2, ad 
omb1y; 1,489,883 1,161,383 581 + 26 2 + 200 — 2 + 50 2 + 28 
“adras 077,481 647,230 908 + 18 + 16 + 22 8 + 591 + 20 
Ty derab id 739,159 466 894 947 + 120 — 190 + 160 + 270 +- 58 
Jelhi ; 521 849 347 539 724 + 116 + 30°7 + 4790 + 158 1 + 50 
sahore 671 659 429 747 596 +127 + 23 2 + 52 5 + 187 7 + 56 
hmed+bad 591,267 310,000 715 + 16 6 + 264 + 145 + 145 9 + 97 

3angaiore with Civil and Mili 

tary Staton . 406 760 306,470 900 +191 + 253 + 290 + 96 6 + 83 
szucknow ‘ 387 177 274,659 516 — 16 — 46 + 14 2 + 82 + 39 
mritsor ° : 391 010 264 840 706 — 60 + 49 + 65 3 + 74 4 + 48 
“arachi 359,492 247,791 780 + 30 2 + 428 + 215 + 258 3 + 45 
700n% 258,197 198 078 888 + 53 + 239 + 16 5 + 82 6 + 30 
“awnpore 487 324 243 795 644 — 120 + 212 + 12 6 + 6569 + 99 
gra 284 149 229,764 818 — 14 + OO + 23 8 + 4 +4- 23 
Tagpur de a se 301 947 215,165 895 — 210 + 430 + 48 0 + 119 0 + 45 
3enares .. a ae : 263 100 205,315 781 — 44 — 26 + 35 — 61 + 28 
llahabad ae sie , 260 630 183 914 755 — 02 — 84 + 170 + 149 + 441 
fadura .. i as Me 239 144 182,018 983 + 26 6 + 28 + 310 + 146 6 + 31 
Tinagar a os 207 787 173,573 818 + 30 + 122 + 22 5 + 46 Ot + 20 
7atna : ne vc ‘ 175 706 145,432 769 + 10 — 119 + 331 — 6 42 + 21 
‘holapur ae ‘ ‘ 212 620 144,654 908 —- 185 + 949 + 21 0 + 141 5 + 47 
aipur .. a. ; 175 810 150,579 881 —144 — 123 +199 + 11 +47 
3areilly ee a% P 192 688 144,031 819 — 28 — 00 + 11 3 + 251 + 34 
"richinopoly : ‘ i 159 566 142,843 961 +179 — 25 + 18 6 + 691 + 13 
Jacca - is a 213 218 138 518 731 + 210 + 100 + 160 + 768 + 53 
Teerut ., z 169 290 136,709 713 — 16 + 61 + 115 + 368 + 23 
‘ndore , ne ‘ 203 69> 127,827 767 — 482 + 107 1 + 36 8 + 653 4t + 60 
‘ubbulpore até is es 178 839 124,382 623 + 110 + 80 + 14 0 + 640 + 44 
Jeshawar es ‘ a 130 967 87,440 708 + 29 + 6 7 + 16 7 + 524 -+ 50 
ymer.., oe i : 147 258 119,524 843 + 168 + 317 + 58 + 145 2 + 23 
fultan . e = ae 142 768 119 457 800 + 13 6 — 14 5 + 40 9 + 739 -+ 20 
Rawalpindi és as ; 181 169 119,284 577 — 14 + 169 +179 + 125 2 + 452 
3aroda .. ee oe oe 153 301 112,860 815 — 43 — 47 + 19 2 + 6 0 + 35 
foradabad > acs 142 414 110,562 852 + 80 + 19 + 33 7 + 595 + 28 
-imnevelly with Palamcottah .. 91 644 109 068 1 068 +121 + 119 + 86 + 1648 — 16 
{vsore .. - eee - 150 540 107,142 907 + 47 + 17.7 + 27.6 + 777 + 41 
alem.. es a - 129 702 102,179 963 — 162 — 117 + 95 6 + 101 7 + 27 
ee Pe ee Py, ie gee ee a a a ee oe 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indfan 
population py 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses :— 











1981. 1921. 
Age-group. 
Males Fe- Males Fe- 

| Males. ‘| males. 
0-—10 -. | 2,802 | 2,889; 2,678] 2,810 
10—20 .- | 2,086 | 2,062; 2,087] 1,896 
20—30 -- | 1,768 | 1,856} 1,640] 1,766 
80—40 . 31,481 | 1,351 | 1,461] 1,398 





The mean age in India 1s only 23 02, as 
against 30.6 1n England and Wales ‘The rate 
of infant mortality im India in the decade 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 








1981. 1921. 
Age-group. = = 
ee e- 

Males | males. Males. | males. 
40—50 é 968 891] 1,018 | 967 
50—60 : 561 545 619 606 
60—70 ee 269 281 347 377 
70 and over. 115 125 160 180 
Mean age 23 2 228} 2481 247 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years It 1s in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality 1s found The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING 





City | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Bombiy .. 243 250 2 246 3 267 9 212 2 201 5 | 211 4 
Calcutta .. 239 241 6 252 7 218 6 205 4 212 5 
Madras .. 227 218 3 223 8 22 1 241 6 205 7 | 208 9 
Lucknow .. 224 224 4 223 5 226 4 212 2 214 4 | 134 3 
Lahore . 

Nagpur . 261 283 5 234 6 2o4 2 226 2 294 6 | 218 8 

Yethi 196 170 0 187 4 156 0 169 9 173 8 | 185 9 

Karachi .. 151 167 0 142 2 149 6 135 7 136 8 127 8 

Ahmedabad 280 3803 4 250 2 283 0 267 4 310 2 | 133 2 

Hyderabad 232 198 2 205 1 192 6 182 4 259 1 +| 220 6 
(Sind ) 

Rangoon 252 243 2 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
On infants in India. 


Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methots of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of iife 
from diarrhea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhea 
and enteritis 


Sex Ratio —The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 


i 


census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 
has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival] than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of pearing 
children too early and too often. A good de 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity fs an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole The all India 
ratio 18 902 females for 1,000 males for Mushm 
and 944 females for 1,000 ‘males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually an 
exceas of Women over men are Madras and 
Orissa, though the Central Provinces can be 
added if Berar be excluded. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.—Literacy, by which was meant, 
until the 1931 census, ability to read a letter 
and write a reply, was in the 1941 census 
expanded to provide for a record of partial 
literacy, te. ability to read only (See chart 
on page 29) According to the latest 
census, 120 out of every 1,000 of the population 
ate now literate as against 95 ten years ago and 
less than 40 half a century ago The increase 
in the case of India as a whole amounted to 
70 per cent over 1931, of which the male increase 
was 60 and the female 150 

For the provinces the increase was 80 and for 
the States 70, with the sex components more or 
less the same The most remarkable figures 
are returned by the Punjab which professes a 
140 per cent increase to a present literacy of 13 

his figure covers 110 increase for males and no 
less than 890 per cent for females In the U P 


Indian 


India’s road system may be briefly described 
as follows. 

There exist four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association The most 
famous is the ancient marching route—known 
as the Grand Trunk Road—which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras witb 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 
out of the 85,000 miles of metalled road in 
India. None of these roads however 
can be considered safe ‘‘all weather’ trunk 
roads according to modern standards The 
Madras-Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length 
The other three roads also require a great deal 
of improvement; on the Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta to the North-West Frontier, for 
example, there is as yet no road bridge over the 
river Sone in Bihar, and on all of them there are 
places where floods are liable to cause serious 
interruption to traffic. 

idi Roads —As regards the subsi- 
diary roads, the best and most numerous are 
to be found in Southern India As one would 
expect, the worst served regions are Rajputana 
Sind and parts of the Punjab on the one hand, 
and Orissa and Bengal on the other, the former 
owing to its ardity and sparse population, and 
the latter because of the numerous unbridged 


‘the literacy figure is below that of other areas 


and all major provinces and is still only 8 per 
cent for the whole population but the decade 
increase is 80 per cent all over, 70 for men and 
170 for women Even now, however, the 
percentage of literacy among women is only 
2 Bombay leads the provinoes, as it did in 
1981, and shows also an increase of over 100 
per cent to produce a 30 per cent literacy for 
males and 9 per cent for females Bengal 
follows with 16 per cent all over, representing 
25 for males and 7 for females The percentages 
are on the total population These figures are 
left far behind by Travancore and Cochin, 
which show a literacy figure over the whole 
population of 45 per cent, representing 56 for 
men and 84 for women The latter figure is 
four times the highest from any province of 
British India 
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port, was altogether insufficient for her needs, 
and it is the increasing realisation of this fact 
that led to the appointment of the special Road 
Development Committee in 1927 whose functions 
were to examine the question of the development 
of road communications in view of the Increasin 

use of motor transport and suggest ways an 

means of financing it The recommendations 
put forward by the Committee were carefully 
considered by the Government of India, 
whose conclusions upon them were em- 
bodied in a resolution and provided that the 
increase from four to six annas per galion in the 
import and exoise duties on motor spirit, which 
had been effected in March 1929, should be 
maintained for a period of five years in the first 
imstance, and that the additional duty should 
be allotted as a block grant for expenditure on 
road development, and credited to a separate 
Road Development Account, whose unexpended 
balances should not lapse at the end of the 
financial year. 


Road Development Account —The original 
resolution dealing with the disposal of the 
Road Development Account has since been 


amended twice, the resolution at present in 
force having been passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February, 1937. Its 


main features may be described as ‘ollows : 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall continue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
grants-in-aid, shall be allocated for expenditurein 
the different provinces, Indian States, etc., in the 


and mostly unbridgeable waterways which ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
dissect it. In addition there are numerous other areas These aums may be spent on the con- 
parts of the country, such as the lower Him (struction, re-construction or substantial im- 
alayas, which suffer from a dearth of communica provement of roads and bridges including the 
tions oWing to the difficult terrain Besides cost of preparation of road schemes—but not 
surfaced roads, there is a very large mileage of for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance—on 
“kutcha” roads im India amounting to interest and amortization charges on road loans 
approximately 260,000 miles, some of which sanctioned bitherto by the Government of India 
are good for motor trafic auring the dry and also on administration of Provinelal Boards 
weather. of Communications and establishment connected 

Road Development Committee—-On the with the control of motor transport. A new 
whole it is reasonable to say that India’s road olause inserted in the present resolution lays 
system, even before the advent of motor trans down that “if in the opinion of the Governor- 
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General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover 
nor Generalin Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province , or 

(>) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 
province, 

The Governor Generalin Counc1) may resume 
the whole or part of any sums which he may at 
that time hold for expenditure in that province. 

With the levy of a Surcharge on petrol the 
share of the petrol duty available for the Road 
Fund was increased from 2 annas to 24 annas par 
gallon with effect from October, 1931 The 
actual statement of the Account up to April 
1943 15 as follows — 


The position of the Road Fund as at end of 
1942 43 
Rs Lakhs 
Gross Receipts 


(1) to end of 1941 42 
(2) for 1942 42 


1799 55 
160 00 


1,959 55 
Deduct—Grants for Civil Aviation 22 33 
Net credit to the Road Fund 1 937 22 
Deduct—Credits to the Reserve 358 CO 


Balance available for allocation 1,579 22 


Sums allocated to— 


(a) Governors’ Provinces (in Rs 
cluding Rs 80 60Jakhs I akhs 
allocated to Burma prior 
to separation) 1,244 89 

(6) Chief Commissioners 
Provinces 4 34 

(c) Indian States, Ad 
ministered Areas in 
States and NWEP 
Tribal Area 198 5' 


1,487 80 

Balance (representing mainly the 
unallocated revenue for 1942 43 
received after the close of the 
year) 91 42 


Total 


Road Administration ——On the administra 
tive side, roads are a provincial subject and may 
be divided mto two main classes, Provincial 
Roads under the Public Works Department 
and Local Roads in charge of local bodies 
The extent to which the administration of 
roads has been delegated to Local bodies 
Viries considerably from province to province 
but in British India as a whole about 80°) 
of the extra municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or District Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
and the Central Provinces, which is terme® 
‘*Provincial”’ but maintained under their agency 
Within Municipal areas all roads other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, are controlled by the respective 
Municipajities. 
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The Road Fund—Up to the introduction 
of the Road und in 1929 all Provincial roads 
were financed exclusively from the General 
Revenues of the provinces and local roads from 
local revenue supplemented by provincial 
grants Since 1929, however, the Road Fund 
1s being distributed to Provinces and 1s available 
for construction, reconstruction or improvement 
of roads but not for ordinary road upkeep The 
object of creating the Road Fund was to supple 
ment and not to replace the normal expenditure 
on “ original’’ road works from provincial and 
local revenues but unfortunately the years 
following the mtroduction of the Fund have 
been mirked by acute financial stringency, with 
the result that one governments and local 
bodies have had to make drastic curtailments in 
the allotments made for roads from their revenue 

The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Road Fund was being used 
exclusively for roads of inter provinoial and inter- 
district importance The Government of India, 
bowever, have now laid down that at least 25% 
of the provincial shares in the Road Fund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 percent can be used on roads 
which compete with the Railways 

Expenditure on Roads.—As explained above, 
in spite of the inauguration of the Central 
Road Development Fund, the total expenditure 
on roids has been on the decrease The 
expenditure in 1938 39 which amounted to 
Rs 602 1 lakhs in the Governors’ Provinces was 
Rs 41 7 lakhs less than in 1928 29 

Revenue from Motor’ Transport.—The 
revenue fiom motor transport on the other hand 
has been steadily imcreising In 1938-39 the 
total revenue of the Central Government and 
Province Governments from this source was 
Rs 960 lakhs representing 4n increase of Rs 358 
lakhs over the total road expenditure 

Road Mileage—The grand total of the 
mileage of extra municipal roads maintained by 
publte authorities in India including Indian 
States was 347 132 on March 31 1938, of this, 
the total mileage for Governors Provinces 
amounted to 278 502 for Central Areas, 6 811 
and for Indian States 61 819 

The total mileage of roads with modern 
surface, either bituminous or cement was 9,650 
and the total mileage of water bound macadam 
roads was 76,142, making a total mileage of 
roads which were either modern surfaced 
(bituminous or concrete) or water bound 
macadam of 85 792 

The total mileage of lower types of roads 
was 261340 These roads are of three types 
firstly roads with artificially admixed granular 
material, gravel moorum, etc , on natural soil, 
having a total mileage of 29,473, secondly, 
roads of natural soil which are motorable in 
fair weather having a total mileage of 122,736, 
thirdly roads of natural soil which are un- 
motorable having a total mileage of 109 181 

The total mileage of Roads that are motorable 
was thus 238 001 out of which 115,265 miles 
were motorable throughout the year, and the 
remaining 122,786 miles motorable in fair 
weather 

Out of the 285 313 miles of roads in British 
India no less than 244 840 miles of roads were 
maintained by local bodies, while the P, W. D 
and M E. 8. maintained 40,478 miles. 
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The province with the greatest road mileage 


only 3887 was modern surfaced or macadam 
while the province with the greatest mileage of 
modern or surfaced roads was Madras with 
21,441 miles out of a total provincial mileage 
of35,717 Bombay had 11 134 miles of modern 
or surfaced roads out of a total provincial road 
mileage of 19,571 


There are in addition, the roads maintained 
by municipalities the length of which 1s spprox 
imately 18 433 miles mide up of 10 840 miles of 
oo, roads and 7 593 miles of unmetalled 
roads 


Post-War Prospects —Considei12tle interest 
has been aroused during the past few months 
in the need for an extensive programme of road 
development in India after the wa1 both for the 
purpose of assisting the transition from war of 
peace—when it will be necessary to find emplov 
ment for thousands of ex soldiers thousands of 
motor vehicles and large quantities of road 
making machinery now in use by the Army— 
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“and for fostcrinz the ec onowic advancement of 


was Bengal with 91 192, out of which, however, : 


the country In December 1943 the Chief 
k ngineers of the various provinces and important 
Indian States met in conftrence at Nazpur and 
recommended that the country should be ready 
for a programme involving the improvement of 
the entire road system and designed to increase 
the road mileage to 400000 This 1s estimated 
to cost roughly Rs 300 crores according to 
pre war values Postwar valucs the (Chief 
Lngineers estimate will be roughly 50 per cent 

above former levels im which case the cost 
of the programme would be Bs 450 crores 

This programme 1s to be split into two parts— 
one a short term programme for the immediate 
needs arising out of the war and the other a 
lonz term programme for economic advance 

ment The provinces are engaged in preparing 
road plans in accordance with this recommenda 

tion and there are indications that the main 
trunk roids or national highways as they are 
to be called—will in the post war period be 
taken over by the Government ot India from 
the Provinces 


Statement showing the allocations made from the Central Road Tund and expenditure 


incurred therefrom upto the end of 1942 42 
Lost ot 











Lxpend1 
a Allocations ture re Balan i Probable 
Name of Province or data up to ported ie Gal alloc ation 
Admunistration acnanist 3ist March | up to 3ist 19 is during 
Pre 1 1943 March 1943 44 
ovincia 1943 
allocations 
GOVEPNOR 8 PROVINCIS Ks Likhs Ks J akhs Ry Likhs Rs Iakhs Rs Lakhs 
dras 280 O+ 230 54 159 51 71 03 16 20 
Bombay 354.56 | + {280 36 284 09 9 To 25 30 
Bengal 252 42 205 59 178 66 2¢ 93 15 90 
United Provin 5 102 63 97 72 91 48 6 24 9 75 
Punjab i a eee 103 23 2 59 12 60 
Bihar 47 19 51 10 32 65 18 45 4 20 
C P & Berar 64 82 49 57 48 06 1 51 3 70 
Assam 44 98 38 27 37 23 1 40 3 45 
NWFP | 34 83 {4 re 31 98 0 22 215 
Orissa 4 72 5 62 1 44 4 18 0 75 
Sind 39 74 30 99 37 51 3 60 
Total Governors Provinces 1 401 80 1191 26 1 055 85 141 93 97 60 
Delhi 24 07 28 39 21 62 6 77 3°45 
Baluchistan 8 45 10 34 6 66 3 68 2 00 
Ajmer Merwara 3 4) 4 02 3 22 0 80 0 35 
Coorg 1 2) 1 60 1 14 0 46 0 15 
NWEP Tribal Areis 1 01 1 30 1 00 0 3> 0 06 
Mysore Assigned ‘Tr kh 
(Ban.alore and ( Vi St ) 1 24 1 97 1 24 0 33 015 
Hyderabad Admunistered 
Area 6 oJ 8 37 6 10 2 27 1 50 
Central India Administered 
Area 2 69 2 80 2 34 0 46 0 24 
Rajputana Admuustercd 
Area 0 40 0 40 0 40 
Bombav and Westein India . 
Administered Area 0 12 0 12 0 12 
Total Centrally Administered 7 
Provinces and Areas 4) 35 +48 96 43 84 15 12 


* Advance allocation made to meet excess expenditure will © 


allocations 
(a) The excess expenditure over the amount 
Reserve in the Road Fuad 


7 90 


of allocation in column 3 adjusted against the 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration ‘The Government of this Company in 
England was vested ina Governor with a Gen- 
eral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors ‘The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort Willlam), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company 
The three ‘ Presidencies’’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed 

The collapse of government in India conse 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the Hast Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri 
torlal responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par- 
Hament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity, Pitts Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden 
cles tn a Governor and three councillors, includ 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General in-Couneill was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793, 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and itt became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 


Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General in-Council and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments, 
Aiter the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferrmg the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown This Act made 
no important change in the admunistration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy 
The Governor Genera! was the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India , he was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom was responsible fora special department 
of the administration 


Functions of Government 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces it has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agricuiturists 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor 1s disqualified In times 
of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on,a great scale It manages 
a vast forest propertv and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation woe it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems, it had until ist April 1926 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
can set the mintsin motion. It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agri 
culturists and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinizy 
pubhc works of the most intimate character 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one fifth of its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great fune- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
implanted is greatly developed in the constitu 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament in 1935 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of Status were brought about by the Government 
government in British India by the Govern- jot India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with Assent on 2nd August 1985 The new Act 
the rules framed under it—almost as important embodied two main principles—(1) Provincial 


in their provisions as the Act itself—came 
into general operation 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd 
December 1919 (For detailed particulars see 


The Indian Year Book, 1936 37 and preceding Provinces and Indian States 


Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 


in January 1921, anelected Legislature in every Province, and (2) 
e 


at the centre a Responsible Government of 
India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Detailed provi- 


years). Still vaster changes in the direction sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion of 1935, which 1ocludes 821 sections and 10 


The Government of India. 





schedules and is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book. 


The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on lst April 1937 Under the provisions 
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of the Act the States should enter Federation 
by executing Instruments of Accession The 
federal programme has now been suspended, and 
the administration at the centre 1s carried on in 
accordance with provisions for the Transitional 
Period which have been included in part XITI of 
the Act of 19356, 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces) ——Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar, the Centra] Provinces and Berar, Assam, 
the North West Frontier Province, Orissa, 
Bind The Act recognises Borar as being under 
the sovereignty of H E H the Nizam of 
Hyderabad whose Heir Presumptive 18 else- 
where created Prince of Berar and the Act 
specially provides for its administration along 
with the Central Provinces as one Governor 8 
Province The Act creates Orissa and Sind as 
separate Governors’ Provinces and provides for 
the separation of Burma from India and for 
its constitution as a separate countrv under 
the Crown The Act gives powers for the 
creation of other Governors’ Provinces 


The Constitution provides for the exerci-¢ 
of the executive authority of a Province (which 
extends to matters included in the Provincial and 
Concurrent Legislative Lists) on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor It also provides 
for a ‘ Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
the Governor in the exercise of his functions 
except in so far as he is by or under this Act 
required to exercise his functions or any of 
them in his discretion’’ The Governor chooses 
his Mandi ters who hold office during his pleasure 
and he 14 directed by his Instrument of Instruc 
ticns to select such as are likely to have the 
confiden*e of the Legislature and is enjomed to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the Act 


The tollowig special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor .— 


(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof, 


(6) thesafeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; 


(e) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 
persons who are or have been memberé 
of the pane services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under the Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests; 


(ad) the securing in the sphere of executive 
action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter IIT of Part V of 
the Act are designed to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislative discrimination against British 
subjects in regard to taxation, trade 


(e) the securing of the peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of the Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas ; 


(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof ; and 


(g) the securing of the execution of. orders 
or directions Jawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of the Act by the 
Governor General in his discretion 
(se, concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial cooperation in certain 
matters and 80 forth), 


‘‘ If and in so far as any ‘pecial responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shal] in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken.” Where 
the Governor 18 required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor General in the latter’s discretion. 


The Provincial Legislatures~—The Act 
provides that there shall for every Province be 
& Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and A*sam two Chambers 
and (b) in the other Provinces one Chamber, 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly Every Legislative Council is to be 
a& permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one third of its members 
are to retire in every third ycar Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years An amend- 
ing Act passed in 1941 has extended the life 
of the first Legislative Assemblies under the Act 
till twelve months after the War, but subject to 
earlier dissolution by the Governor 


The Houses of Legislature are elected bodies , 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 


Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature 


The Governor of a Province 18 given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
18 not in session, he18 satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under preseribed conditions to enact Acts 


professional! business and qualifications), in his discretion. 
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Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor 18 satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the government of the Province cannot 
be carried on 1n accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces —The 
following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners’ Proyinces—British Baluchistan, 


The Government of Indta, 


Delhi, Aymer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth piploda Provision 
18 made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chicf Commuissioner’s Province 18 to be admuini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of 4 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States, 1ts 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying fromitto His Majesty in Council The 

ederal Court held its first sitting on 6th 
December 1987. 


The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of zallwey 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Railway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 


Provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Pubhe Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Comupission between them. 


Provincial Legislation —The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st ApriJ1937 — 

1 Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power); the administration of 
justice ; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order, 
persons subjected to such detention 


2 Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list; procedure in Rent 
and Revenue Courts. 


$. Police, including railway and village 
police 

4 Prisons,rcformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a hke nature, and 
persons detained therein; arrangements with 
other units for the uge of prisons and other 
institutions 


&. Public debt of the Province. 


6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial | 
mmissi 


Public Service Co on 


7. Provincial pensions, that i8 to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial rey enues 

8 Works, lands and bulldings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province. 

9. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province, 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order 1n Council made thereunder. 

12 ‘Lhe salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and, ifthereisa Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincia] Legislature ; 
znd, to such extent as 18 expressly authorised 
by Pait III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature 

13 Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of munictpal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
muning settiement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration 


14, Public health and sanitation; hospitals 
and dispensaries , registration of births and 
deaths. 

15 Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places bevond India 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17 Education, including Universities other 
than those specified in paragraph 18 of List I 

18 Communications, that is to say, roads 
bridges, ferzies, and other means of commynica 
tions not specified in List I, minor railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways, Municipal tramways; rope- 
ways; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterwave, ports, subject to the 
provisions in List 1 with regard to major ports 
vchicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles 

19 Water, that is to say, water 
vupplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 


20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases; improvement 
of stock and prevention of anima] diseases ; 


The Government of Indta. 


veterinary training and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass. 


21. Land, thatis tosay, rights in or overland, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural lénd , 
land improvement and agricultural loans, 
colonization; Courts of Wards, encumbered 
and attached estates; treasure trove, 

22. Forests. 

2s. Regulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal! control. 

24. Fisheries. 


25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 


26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
Vince ; Markets and fairs , money lending and 
money Jenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods , development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List I with respect to the 
ae opment of certain industries under Federal 
control, 


30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and otHer 
goods ; weights and measures. 

31, Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that 18 to say, the production, Manufacture, 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, oplum and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 

rovisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
angerous drugs, to the provisions of List III. 

82. Rehef of the poor; unemployment, 

33 The incorporation, reguiation and 
winding up of corporations not bemg corpora 
tions specified in List I or Universities, un- 
incorporated trading, literary, scientific, religious 
and other societies and associations , co operative 
societies 

$4. Charities and charitable institutions, 
charitable and religious endowments. 

$5. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
Cinematograph films for exhibition. 

86. Betting and gambling. 

87. Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 


38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list. 
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39, Land revenue, including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue purposes and 
records of rights, and alienation of rev enue 


40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Piovince and 
counters ailing duties at the same or lower ratcs 
On similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere 1n India *-— 

(a) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(5) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics; non-narcotic 
drugs, 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub paragraph (6) of this 
entry 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42 Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows. 

43. Duties in respect of Succession to agri- 
cultural land. 

44, Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the kederal 
Legislature relating to mumeral development, 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46 Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, subject, however, to the 
provisions of section 142A of the Act 

47, Taxes on aniMals and boats. 

48 Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements, 

48A, Taxes on vehicles suitable for use on 
roads, whether mechanically propelled or not, 
including tramcais 

48B Taxes on the consumption or rule of 
electricity , subject, however, to the provisions ot 
section 154A of the Act 


49 Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein, 

50. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling, 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
la of List I with regard to rates of stamp 

uty. 

52 Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways. 

53. Tolls. 


54. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
ve this list, but not including fees taken in any 
urt. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 


There ig also prescribed a concurrent Legislative 
List containing subjects m regard to which both 
the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments enjoy legislative powers. Hereitis — 


Part I 
1. Criminal law, including all matters included 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act, but excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 
specified in List I or List II and excluding the 


use of His Majesty's naval, military and air p 


forces in aid of the civil power. 

2. Oriminal Procedure, including all matters 
included in the Code of Crimimal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act. 


3. Removal of prisoners and accused percons 
from one unit to another unit. 


4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and ali matters included in the Code 
of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act; the reeovery in a Governor's Province 
or a Chief Commussioner’s Province of claims 
In respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
ase let as such, arising outside that 

ce. 


5. Evidence and oaths; recognition of 
laws, public acts and recerds and judicial 
proceedings. 
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option. 
7 Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 
Transfer of property other than agricul- 
turalland , registration of deeds and documents 


9. Trusts and Trustees, 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land. 

11, Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy andinsolvency , admunistra- 
tors-general and official trustees. 

1%. Stamp duties other than dutics or fee 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14, Actionable wrongs, save in 80 far 48 
included in laws with respect to any of the 
matters specified in List I or List II. 

15, Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

16. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers books and printing presses 

18, Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficients. 

19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22, Prevention of cruelty to animals 

23, European vagrancy, criminal tribes. 
Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 


Part II. 


Marriage and divorce ; infants and munor: 


ro 
= 


26. Factories. 
27, Welfare of labour; conditions of labour, 
provident funds; employers’ habihty and work- 


THE CENTRAL 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the ‘* Governors’ provinces’’ were of com- 
paratively minor scope, though considerable 
modifications were made in the relation- 
ship hitherto subsisting between the Pro- 
vincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for further extensive changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established bythe Act of 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring it 
into harmony with the new conditions in tbe 
Provinces ne of these changes 1s the vesting 
of certain responsibilities in the Governor General 
‘61n his discretion’ which means that they are 
left in the charge of the Governor-General as 
distinct from that of the Governor-General in 
Council The Act of 1935 has also taken the 
relations between the Crown and the States 
outside the purview of the Governor-General 
in Council and entrusted then to a new authority 
called His Majesty’s Representative for the 
exercise of the functions of the Crown in its 
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men’s compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old age pensions, 
28. Unemployment insurance, 


29. Trade unions; industrial and labour 
disputes, 


30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants, 

31. Tlectricity. 


32. Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passcngers and goods on inland 
waterways, 

338 ‘Lhe sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition 


34, Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 


35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 


36 Fees in respect of any of the matters 
In this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 


n amending Act was passed in 1940 [ intro- 
duced in Parli iment in 1939] to make certain 
readjustments found necessary in the operation 
of the 1934 Act To safeguard provincial ex 
chequers taxes on mechanical or other road 
vehicles or on the 3.le or consumption of electri- 
city were added to the provincial list. By an 
amending passed 1n 1939, it was provided sinter 
alia that in the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed by the Governor-General the Central 
Government May assume exccutive in addition 
to legislative authority over any fleld and 
can also with the specific sanction of the 
Governor General empower Federal officers to 
perform functions ordinarily the concern of 
provincial administrations 


GOVERNMENT. 


relations with Indian States (Crown Representa- 
tivefor short) Ihe offices of Governor-General 
and Crown Representative are held by the 
same person The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal 
of thestatutorv bar to the appointment of more 
than 81x members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council (which, however, had the 
far reaching consequence that a majority of the 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution ina much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislature. This became, like the 
Legislative Couneil in a Governor’s province, 
@ legislature with all the plenary powers gene- 
rally given to such a body save such as are 
specifically withheld by the terms of the Act. 
It consists of two Chambers The ‘“ Council 
of State” is a body of 58 members, including 
32 elected and 26 nominated, of whom not more 
than 20 mught be officials The ‘Indian 
Legislative Assembly ” consists of 141 members, 
of whom 102 are elected Of the 89 nominated 
members, not fewer than one-third are required to 
be non-officials. The members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council have not been 
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made ez officio members of either Chamber, ' 


but each of them has to be nominated a member 
of one or other Chamber, and can vote only 
in the Chamber of which he 1s a member Any 
member of the Executive Council may, however, 
speak in either Chamber The President of the 
Upper Chamber 1s appointed by the Governor 
General So also, for the first four years after 
the constitution of the Chamber, was the 
President of the Legislative Assembly But 
after that period the Lower Chamber elected 
its own President and 1t elected 1ts own Deputy- 
President from the outset ‘The normal lifetime 
of each Council of State 18 five years, and of each 
Legislative Assembly three years, but either 
Chamber, or both simultaneously, may be 
dissolved at any time by the Governor General 
who has also the power to extend the lifetime 
of either Chamber im special circumstances 


Election—The method of election for 
both Chambers 1s direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, 1t is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise estabhshed under the 
Act of 1909, for the unicameral central legis- 
Jature which then existed Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that which the Act of 
1919 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
except that, firetly, the property qualification 
for voters (and consequently for candidates) 1° 
higher in order to obtain manageable consti 
tuencies,and past service with the colours is 
not per se a qualification for the franchise, and 
secondly, that the constituencies necessarily 
cover a considerably larger area than consti- 
tuencies for the Provincial Council The 
distribution of seats in both Chambers, and the 
arrangement of constituencies, are on a provin- 
cial basis, thatis,a fixed number of the elective 
seats in each Chamber 18 assigned to represen 
tatives of each province and these represent- 
atives aro elected by constituencies covering an 
assigned area of the province 


The following table shows the origina! allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one since added 
for the North-West Frontier Province — 


Legislative Couneil of 


Assembly, State. 

Madras 16 5 
Bombay 
Bengal oe 
United Province 
Punjab wa ee 
Bihar and Orissa ee 
Central Provinces .. 6 
Assam ea oe 
North West Frontier 

Province 
Burma 
Delhi 


16 
17 
16 
12 
12 


™ bo Co > Er GR Oo 


4 
1 
ee ee 4 
ee oe _i 


|: 


10 


an 
ce 
= 


The Government of India Act, 1935, by 
separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members. 


Till 1087 Berar was represented by nomination 
After the Commencement of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, the number of elected seats 


Iw BY day os 
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both in the Assembly and the Council of State 


have been sncreased by one and assigned to 
Berar 


Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
a8 the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Agsembly—namely, the 
mtire province in each case—it follows that 
m the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it. is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on 8 territorial basis was made in the district, it 
may be sald that the normal area unit in the 
zase ofthe Legislative Assembly is the Division 
the technical term for the administrative 
group of districts controlled by a Divisional 
“ommissioner) 

The Franchise —The general result of the 
first franclkyise arrangements under the Act was 
‘hus that there was in each province a body of 
‘lectors qualified to vote for, and stand for eles- 
don to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these votera were qualified to vote 
for and stand for electioti to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as 
signed to the province The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were Made the same in each province, 
mutatis muiandss, a8 for candidature for the 
Provincia] Council,except thatin the 2 provinces, 
80 long as the candidate could show that he 
resides somewhere within the province, no 
closer connection with his particular constituency 
was insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincia! Counoil 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as posaible approximating 
to a “Senateof Elder Statesmen” and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification—adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country—the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal aftributes which 
are likely to connote the jon of some 

administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectua! attainment, Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Legislature as now 
constituted, or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the gove 
of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred in recognition of Indian classieal 
tearning and literature. 


Powers.—The powers and duties of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
but little in character within the ‘* central ‘ 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same Act within their provincial 
sphere, and it acquired the same right of vot 
supplies for the Central Government. Bu 
as no direct attempt was made to introduce 
responsible government at the centre, the step 
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in that direction having been avowedly confined 
to the provinces, and a8 consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legally responsible asa whole for the proper fulfil- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Pariiament, it followed that the powers conferred 
on the Governor-General to disregard a decision 
of the Indian Legislature were less restricted 
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than the similar power of the Provincial 
Governor ; that istosay, they covered the whole 
field and were not confined in their application 
to certain categories of subjects. 

The new provisions, made in the Government 
of India Act, 1035, affecting the Government 
of India, Were described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


Phe Act of 1919 made no _ atructural 
changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs, Slight 
alterations were effected in the number 
and tenure of office of the members of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations were made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office In general. But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India 
was appointed for the purpose of taking 
over, as the direct sgent of the Government 
of India, that portion of India Office functions 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control. 
His functions relate mainly to the control of 
Indian Government Trade Commissioners in 
Europe and America ; arrangements in connec- 
tion with exhibitions and fairs outside India; 
sale and distribution of Central Governfhent 

ublications; representation of India on Inter- 

pire Organisations and at Conferences; 
relief and repatriation of destitute Indians; 
purchase of stores outside India : provision of 
educational and study facilities for Indian 
students and Government officials on leave or 
deputation ; recruitment of persons for special 


posts; and perment of leave salary and pensions 
of officers in Europe, etc. Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Under.Secretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance which was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions. 

The Act of 19385 provides for the appointment 
by the Secretary of State of not less than eight 
nor more than twelve persons(between three and 
six after the establishment of Federation) whose 
duty it shall be to advise him on any matter 
relating to Indja on which he may desire their 
advice. It also prescribes that thesalary of the 
Secretary of State and the expenses of his De- 
partment shall be paid out of monies provided by 
Parliament (Under Federation), The Governor- 
Generalis given in his sphere of responsibility 
reserve powers corresponding with those already 
mentioned as being vested in the Governors of 
Provinces in theirs and in respect of them he 
§ made responsible through the Secretary of 
State to Parliament. Until the establishment 
of Federation, the Secretary of State continues 
to exercise control both over the Governor- 
General in Council and the Governor-General in 
respect of his personal power. 


* PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the members of 
his Executive Council are, under the Govern: 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
of 1935, pending the establishment of Federation, 
appointed by the Crown. No limit of time is 
specified for their tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed it at five years. As an emergency 
measure during the war, the membership of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council has been increased to 
16. These members hold charge of the portfolios 
of War; Defence including Civil Defence; Finance; 
Home; Supply ; Commonwealth Relations; Law; 
Commerce ; Information; War Transport; Posts & 
Air (Civil Aviation); Education, Health and 
Lands; Labour; Food; Industries and Civil 
Supplies; Planning and Development. 
The Commerce Department deals generally with 
commerce, tariffs, company law, insurance and 
acturial work and with blue water shipping. 
The Department of Post and Air deals with post 
and telegraphs, civil aviation, meteorology and 
roads, The Dept. of War Transport deals with 
Ports, Inland navigation, Railway properties, 
Petrol rationing, etc. Railways form a separate 
department, but are under the same tnember 
of the Council as the War Transport Depart- 
ment. The Secretary for War Transport 
Department attends the meetings of the Railway 
Board as an ex-officio meriber. The Department 
of Labour deals with laboursubjects. In addi- 
tion it assumes responsibility for labourin docks 


and forthe administration of certain statutes 
affecting labour on the railways. It deals also 
with public works and irrigation, mines, technica] 
education so faras that concerns industry, print- 
ing and stationery and various items of safety 
legislation and administration. Ecclesiastical 
uffairs are placed under the War Department. 
Civil Defence which was created as a separate 
Department in 1941 has now been merged 
with the Defence Department. 


The Viceroy is in charge of External Affairs. 
The Commander-in-Chief in practice always is 
a member of the Executive Council. He holds 
charge of the War Department. The Courcil 
may assemble at any place in India which the 
Governor-General appoints. In practice it 
meets only in Delhi and Simla except for a 
mecting or two in Calcutta after Christm-s, 
when the Viceroy is usually in residence in 
the Bengal Capital. 


In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of spectal importance, 
snd any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Provincial Government 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy, 
Any matter originating in one department 
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which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree the case is 
referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions whieh the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has been overruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
Important questions are decided at meetings of 
the Executive Council If thereis a difference 
of opinion in the Council the decision of the 
majority ordinarily prevails, but the Viceroy 
can over rule a majority if he considers that 
the matter 1s of such grave importance as to 
justify such a step Each departmental office is 
in charge of a Secretary, whose position 
corresponds to that of a permanent Under 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, but 
with these differences—that the Secretary 1s 
present though he does not speak at Council 
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mettinzgs at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed that he attends on the Viceroy 
usually once a week and discusses with him all 
matters of importance arising 1n his Depart- 
ment that he has the nght of bringing to the 
Viceroy $ notice any case in which he considers 
that the Viceroy s concurrence should be obtained 
to action proposed by the Departmental Membe1 
of Council and that histenure of office is normal 
ly limited to a term of five years The Secretaries 
have under them Joint Deputy, Under and 
Assistant Secretaries, together with the ordinary 
clerical establishments The Secretanes and 
subordinate officers are often, though by no 
means exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of 1t8 own 9s distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Covernment of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
specialists, recruited direct on contract 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 


His Excellency Field Marshal The Right 


Hon ble Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and 


Winehcster GCB, GMST, GMIE, CMSG,MC 20th October 1913 
PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR GEVELAL 


Secretary to the Goi ernor General (Personal) and 
Pruate Secretary —Sir Evan Jenkins, KCIE, 
csiI,ics 

Peputy Private Secretary—G E B Abell, 
OBE,ICS 


Assistant Private Secretury —Major C W B 
Rankin 


Assistant Secretary —W TI Harmon 


Military Secretary —Col TD H Curne CBE, 
MC,DCM 


Assistant Secretary MSV s Ofice-—F R 
Sanger 

Surgeon —Lt Col H Wilhamson, OBE, 
MBBS (Durham) MRCS (Eng), MRCP 
{Lond ),F RCS (Idin) IMS (Retd ) 

Asszstant to Surgeon —Captain A E Matthews, 
IMD (Retd ) 


Comptroller of the Household —Major P D 
Coats, Royal Signals (T A ) 


Ardes de Camp —Capt W SB Henderson, 
Royal Marnnes Capt the Earl or Custon, 
Grenadier Guards Capt G H U Crookshank 
wT es Capt J B Fortune, Mc The Black 

atc 


Indvan Avdes de Camp —Rusaldar Major and 
Hony Lreut Raghbir Singh Sardar Bahadur, 
MBF,OBI IDSM The Royal Deccan Horse 
Risaldar Major Muzaffar Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
OBI,IAC 


Honorary <Ardes de Camp —Vice Admiral A 
R Rattray RIN, Hony Navalapo Major 
(Hony Lt Cot}P G Braye The Nagpur Rifles, 
Ak (I), Lt Col (Hony Col) WO Henderson 
The Chota Nagpur Reet ,a ¥ (1) Major (I oval 
Lt Col Hony Col ) Sir Robert Merzies 0 BE 


Vp, The Cawnpore Regt, aF(I) Lt Col 
(Hon} Col) Sir Rohert Marriott vp ,Com 
manding Last Indian Rly Regt, aF(q), 


Lt Col (Hony Col) F P OQ’Connor, VD, 
Officer Commanding The Assam Valley Light 
Horse , Lt Col (Hons Col) W H Griue, ED, 


A F(t), Officer Comdg Calcutta Light Horse 

Major (Hony Lt Col) A A Campbell, 
OBE ED, Officer Comdg , East Coast Br, 
AF(I) Major (Hony Lt Col) S Webh 
‘ohnson, CIE, OBF,FD, The Simla Rifles, 
AF(I), It Col (Hony Col) LS Adlard, 
a4rna, Lt Col (Hony Col) P S Clarke, 
uc.,VD BB ACT Rly Regt ar(i, Lit 

Col (Honv Col) RB Fairclough, MO,ED, 
Comdg , The Karachi Corps, a F (1) 


Honoary Indian Ardes de Camp —Jaideo 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, CIE, OBI Major 
‘General and General Officer Commanding, 


Bikaner State Forces V N Parameswaran 
Pillai, Lt Col in the Travancore State Forces, 
Commandant, 3rd Travancore Nayar Infantry , 
Syed Ahmed el Edroos Bahadur, CI 8, OBI 

Major General and Commander, HEH the 
Nizams Regular Forces, Shiv Nath Misra, 
Sardar Bahadur, OBE, OBI, Lt Col in 
and Staff Ofhcer Gualior State Forces , Risa'dar 
Major Karam Singh, Bahadur, 0 BI, IDSM 

late 18th (DCO) Lancers, Subedar Major 
(Hon, Capt) Dalpat Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
OBI,IOM, MIA, late 9th Jat Regiment 

Subedar Major (Hony Captain) Gulab Shah 
Sardar Bahadur 0B! late 3$/10th Baluch 
Regiment, Risaldar Major (Hony Captain) 
Jatfar Hussain, late Governor Generals Body 
guard Roisaldar Major (Hony Lieut ) Sheikh 
Faivuddin, Bahadur, oBT, IDSM, late 9th 
Roval Deccan Horse, Subedar-Major (Honv 
Captain) Bhikham Singh Sardar Bahadur, 
Mc, OBI IDSM, late 12th Frontier Force 
Regiment, Risaldar Major (Hony Capt ) Mehtab 
Singh, late Governor-General’s Bodyguard , 
Risaldar Major (Hony Captain) Mohammad 
Zaman, Bahadur, 0 BI, late Probyns Horse, 
Risaldar Major and Honv Captain Muzaffar 
Khan, late Governor-General’s Bodyguard , 
Risaldar Major (Hony Capt) Lall Singh, 
Sardar Bahadur, MBE,OBI, late Probyn’s 
Horse 
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Honorary Surgeons —Colonel AFC Martyn, 
late RAMO , Colonel (Local Brigadier)H C 
D Rankin, OIL, OBE,MB lateRAHO 
Cal (T bag rae H G@ Winter uc, late 
RAMO, Lt Col (T/Col) F Harms Mc 
MB, RAMO Lt Col (T/Col ) G@_ Moulson, 
FROS (Edin), RAMC, Col R Lee, MB, 
chs (Liv), DtTM,IMsS , Col VN Agate, 
MBBS (Bom), LM (Dub) IMs, Col A 
H Harty, cl1E MB (QU Canada), MROS 
(Eng), LRCP (Lond) IMs , Col N Briggs, 


MROS (Eng), 1 ROP (Lond),pDPH (Eng), 
IMS , Col (Local Brig )D V O Malley, oBEB, 
MB,BOh (NUI),I1MS Col W ER Dimond, 
CIB,OBE,LERCP (Irel), DPH (Trel), IMS 

Honorary Cw Surgeons —Dr P Kutum 
bayya BA ,MD (Mad ),MRCP (Lond ) Khan 
Bahadur Dr Mohd Abdul Hamid, MBBS 
(Alld), MD (Luck),MROP (Lond), Dr 
D D Variava,OBE,MBBS (Bom), F RC 
8H , Rai Bahadur Dr Prem Nath Dogra 
MBBS (Pb), TDD (Wales) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Excellency the Viceroy 

His Excellency General Sir Claude John Eyre 
Auchinieck GCB GCIE CSI,DSO OBE 
4 DC , Commander in Chief 1n India (War) 


The Hon ble Sir Archibald Rowlands KCB 
MB BN Finance) 

The Hon ble Dewan Bahidur Sir A Rama 
swami Mudaliar KcsI (Supply) 

The Hon ble Sir Sultan Ahmed KCSI,DI 
Bar at Law (Information) 

The Hon ble Mahk Sir Firoz Khan Noon 
KCSI KCIE (Defence) 

The Hon ble Sir Edward Benthall 
Transport) 

The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed 
Usman K CIE (Posts and Air) 


(War 


The Hon'ble Dr B R Ambedkar (Labour) 

The Hon ble Sir J P Srivastava K B E (Food) 

The Hon ble Sir Jogen Singh (Education, 
Health and Lands) 

The Hon ble Sir Muhammad Azizul Huque, 
CIE DULtt (Commerce, Industries and Civil 
Supplies) 

The Hon ble Dr NB Khare, Mp (Common 
wealth Relations) 

The Hon ble Sir Asok Rov Bat at Law (Law) 

The Hon ble Sir Ardeshir Dalal (Planning 
and Development) 

The Hon ble Sir Francis Mudie, 
CSI OBE (Home) 

G E B Abell oBR,ICS (Secretary to 
the Executive Council) 

E C Donoghue (Superintendent) 


KCIE, 


SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 


(PERSONAL) 
Secretary Sir Evan Jenkins KCIF CSI 
Dy Pruate Secretary G EB Abell oBF ICS 
Asst Private Secretary Major C W B Ranlin 
Asstt Secretary W LL Harrison 
Superintendent, B G Nash MBE 
(PUBLIC) 


Secretary Sir John Anderson Thorne, KC1£E 
CSI,ICS 


Under Secretary G C Wyndham 108 
Superintendent K K Nair 


(REFORMS) 


Reforms Comnnessioner, Rao Bahadur V P 
Menon CIE 


Asstt Secretary C Ganesan 
Superintendent P 8 Subramanian 


SECRETARIAT 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
HEALTH AND LANDS 
Member tn Charge, Hon tle Sardar Sir Jogendra 


Singh 

Secretary Sir P M Kharegat CIE Ics 

Educational Adviser to the Gorernment of India 
and ez officcae Jount Secretary Dr John Sargent 
MA,DILtt ,CIE 

Jowt Secretaries S H Y Oulsnam CIE MC 
1cs andB Sahay,Ics 

Deputy Secretares P Madhava Menon MBE 
Ics Srivastava, ICS and Rai 
Bahadur G C Sen,MA 

Under Secretarees, Prem Krishen ICS 
H C Sharma 

Deputy Educational Aduser to the Got of India 
and Secretary, Central Adtisory Board of 
Educationin India, Dr D M Sen Ma thy 

Assistant Secretarves, Sardar Sahib Sujan Singh 
Bedi, M A Nazir ul Hasan and Ram Lal, MA 

Chief Superintendent, Sardar Harbans Singh 

Superintendents H 8 Verma P 8 Doraswami 
A N Bery, M BR Kothandaramac, Dilawar 
Hasan, S Devanath, J Nehemiah , 
A M Mustafi, Smv Mohan Lal and T § 
Knshnamurthy 


and 


ADVISERS 


Irrigation Adriser to the Government of Indu, 
Sir William Stampe OI1E 

Agricultural Production Adviser to the Govern 
nent ofIndia D BR Sethi clE,1IA8 

Fisheries Development Adviser to the Gott of 
India, Dr Baim: Parsad Dsc (Edin & Pb), 
FRSE FIS FZS OBTF 

Dairy Devilopment Adrise to the Gort of India, 
“4 BR Kothavalla, Bag, BSc (Fdin), NDD 
(Scot ) 

Fruvt Development Adviser to the Gorernment 
of India Sardar Bahadur Sardar Lal Singh, 
B Se (Hons) msc (Cali ) 

Inspector General of Forests, Sir Herbert Howard, 


IPSs 

Cattle Utilzation Adviser to the Gott of Indu, 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Datar Singh 

Statestecal Adtiser to the Government of India, 
W R Natu BA (Benares) BSc (Lond ) 

Deputy Agricultural Production Adriser to the 
Govt of India (Seeds), Mian Fateh Simgh 
BA (Oxon ) 

Deputy Agreuliural Production Adtrer to the 
Government of Indva (Manures), J McIntyre 

Deputy Fisherves Development Adviser to the 
Got of Indi, Dr H S Rao, MA, Dae, 
FNI 
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Deputy Irrigation Adiuer to the Got of India 
Rai Bahadur K C Mazumdar, Bsc, CE 
(Roorkee) 


Assistant Agricultural Productvon Adrrser to the 
Government of India (Implements), J D 
Gandhi, B sc 


Assistant Investoch Adviser to the Govt of India, 
Sadruddin Ahmad, P Vs 


Fibre Development Officer urth the Gort of India 
J K Sirear, FRHS,FRS A (London) 


Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser to 
the Gort of Indva (Vegetable Seeds), Dr Sham 
Singh, B sc (Acri ), Ph D (Bristol) 


Mik Marketing and Distributwn Adtiser R A 
Pepparall 


Personal Asstt (Technical) to the Irrvjatwn 
Advuwer to the Got of India, K PD Sanwal 
BSc ,C E (Roorkee) 


Technical Assistant to the Datry Development 
Adviser to the Govt of India, H C Verma, 
IDD,NDD (Scot ) 


Assistant Educational Advisers to the Gort of 
India Ashfaque Hussain, BA (Oxon) Bar 
at Law P N_ Kuirpal, MA, LLB, BA 
(Oxon ), and P Narasimhayyja, Ma PhD 


Fducation Officers, Mrs Prema Johari MA 
LT., DT (Lond), Dr A M D Rozano 
MSc PhD (Cantab)crd pi Fd (Cantab) 
and B V S Chalapathi Rao MA (Oxon ) 


Lvarvon Officer in the US A, Dr M S Sun 
daram, MA,B Litt (Oxon ) 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


Hon ble Member, Dr B R Ambedkar mA 
Php ,pDS&8c, Bar at Law 


(SECRETARIAT) 
Secretary, H C Prior,cSI,CIE ICS 
Additional Secretary,8 Lall,creE ,Ics 


Deputy Secretaries, D Lo Mazumdar, Ics G 
Peace OBE FRIC,FRAS, D S Josm 
Ics N C Shrivastava 1cs Rai Bahadur 
A CU Das, B P Adarkhar, Mw A (Cantab ) 


Under Secretares S Almgir, Pcs P K 
Pushpara!, BSc, BL, S_ VNeelakantam 
Capt G Lockwood, rPc, Bishamber 
Nath,BaA,A K Sen, ™sc,and N 8 Manki 
her, BSt ,BE 


Assistant Secretaries Rai Sahib S C Jerath 
MA (on leave) Khan Sahib Mohd Asiam 
A K Chatteriee Rup Lal Dhanpat Ra: 
Mahtra Das and R K Lakshmanan 

(LaBOUR WELFA'T) 
Labour Welfare Adiwser, R S Nimbhar 
Deputy Iabour Welfare Adiiser J N Mitra 


(CIVIE PIONFIR FORCE) 
Aduser Cuil Proneer Forre Brg ¥ F Walker 


Deputy Adtuer Crrl Pioneer Force, Tt Col 
Mohd Munir Ki an Tiwina 


Assistant Adviser (Accounts), Cur Proneer Force 
R N Verma 
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(TECHNICAL TRAINING) 
is yoal Technical Tranny, Bng A W 


eB 
Officer on Specral Duty, Lt Col C T Duibdin 
Trade Test Co ordinators Lt Col A P Plater; 
Capt R D Wray and It J Rosenson 
Technical Assistant to the Director of Trameng, 
K Ray 


(PUBLICITY AND RECRUITMENT) 


Director, Publacity and Recruitment, Nawab M 
Gurman 
Deputy Director, 
M A Latif 


(FUEL SUPPI IES) 
Fuel Supplres Officer, Jitendra Lal 
(SECRETARIAT) 


Superintendents and Statist. vans, J W Threlfall 
(on leave) M L_ Chatterjee (on leave) 
Shamsud Din P A Vatdyanath Ayyar 
H G Purr R KR Bhatnagar N C Kuppu- 
swam) M V Nilakania Ayyar P N Sharma, 
SL Vy M M N Malhotra P S Easwaran, 
J N Mathur C S Edward S K Ghoshal, 
H K Bansal, M S Qureshi, Mohd Iqbal, 
Nasirud Din (on leave) Vidya Prakash, 
R Ramaswamy K L Saxena Dr N S R 
Sastry anil A N Krishnan Nair 


(LABOUR COMMISSIONER) 


Labour Commissioner, 8 C Joshi 4A ,LLB 


Lady Assistant Labour Welfare Adviser (Miss) 
C A Radha Bar BA (Hons) M Litt 


CONSULTING DNGINEER WATERWA\S 
IRRIGATION) 


Consulting Engineer, Ra: Bahadur A N Khosla, 
ISE 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Secretary, The Hon’ble Sir Cyril Jones, KC1E 
CST,ICS 

Addttronal Secretary, A C Turner, CIE ,MBE 
Ics 

Adal Secy (Planning) V Narahari Rao, c1£& 

Jowt Secretarves, K G Ambegaonkar, Ics, 
R 8S Symons,Ics 

Deputy Secretarves, N Sundaresan, OBE, 
BC A Cook,oBF,I¢08s ,K BR FP Atyangar, 
MBE, B K Nehru, MBE,Ic8,A 8 
Lall 1c 8 

Under Secretarre. 


Publicty and Recruttment, 


AND 


Keith C Roy, 1cs , Tarlok 
Singh 1c s Major F M Callaway (on leave) 
H S Negi A C Bose K N Kaul Indaryit 
Singh M A Mozafar 

Assistant Secretarres B Gnee, B L Batra, 
k 8S kazi Abdul Hamid 

Chref Superintendent P N Segal 

Superintendents, Sardar Singh Attar Singh 
QO & Dennett D D Chopra A K Mozumdar, 
§ R Virmani Shamoon Ahmad E Kolet 
R S$ Knshnan, R G Mundkur, Kishan Lal, 
VY Doraiswamy Shamsul Islam L D Sectt 


Establishment Officer to the Gowt of India and 
Examiner of Capital Issues Sir Alan Lloyd, 
CSI CIE 

Deputy Fzamuner of Capital Issues KEK A, 
Master, M A,B Sc (Bar at Low) 

Inrector of Reseurch, Dr P J Thomas, 
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FINANCIAL ADVISER (COMMUNICATIONS) 


Sa saat (Communications), K Sen Gupta 


bee Finl Adirs (Commns ), Abdul Qadir, 
R Narayanaswami 


deni Finl Adtrs (Commns ), Ayudhia Nath, 
O. P. Gupta 


Supermntendents, Hafiz Hasan, P C Mukherjee 
JOINT FINANCIAL ADVISER (FOOD) 
Jownt Finl Adir( Food) R L Gupta Ics 


Deputy Finl Adirs (Food), G S Rau, A Li 


aksena 
Asst Finl Adtr (Food), Anwar Ali 


JOINT FINANCIAL ADVISFR (COTTON TEXTILES) 


Jout Finl Adir (CT) R C hhanna 
Asstt Finl Adirs (C7) S kh Banery, 
Jairath 


JOINT FINANCIAL ADVISER (CIVIL SUPPIIFS) 


Jot Finl Adir (CS) R C Khanna 
Deputy Finl. Adir,(C 8) N C Malhik 
Asstt Funl Adir (CS), A I Osmany 


MINTs 


Mint Master, Bombay, Col 
CIE,RE 

Mint Master, Calcutta, Major D V 
OBE,RE 

Mint Master, Lahore, Major KC A Wimberley, 
OBE,RE 


GC 


A J Ransford, 


Deane, 


SECURIT’ PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
Master Security Printing India Lt Col D T 
Fitzmaurice, CIF ,R E (Retd ) 


Deputy Master, Security Piinting India Major 
R C G Chapman, RE 


AUDITOR GENTRAT OF INDIA 


Auditor General Sir Bertie Staig CSI,ICS 
Dy Auditor General, W R Tennant, CIE ,ICS 


CENTRAL BOARD Or RIVENUE 


Members Central Board of Revenue Sir Fonn 
Sheehy CSI,IC0S, M Slade, clE, IC; 
and H Greenfeld, cI EL 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


War Member, His Excellency (eneral Sir Claude 
J E Auchiniech,GCcB GCIF,CST,DSO, 
OBE,I.DC,PSC,ADC 


Secretary,C M Trivedi, CSI cIr OBT ICS 

Addl Secretary, J B Irwin, CIL,DSO,MC, 
Ics (on leave) 

Addl. Secretary (ofta,,G S Bhalja,ClE,ICS 

Jt Secretary, P Mason,OBLE ,ICS 

yy Secretarves, S N Rus ell, OBE ICS, 

S A Bag,Ics Ft Col T © Rowan 

Lt -Col J L B Heale, Lt Col H S Khorana 

Pensions Officer, M J A Stages, MBI 

Securdy Officer, Coh K A G = Lyvans Gordon, 
CIF,IA 

Assustant Security Officer, Major E Mackinnon. 
Ic 

Under-Secretarues, R D Howe, 1cs , D 
Bhore, DF.C, MBF, ICS, Major. J 


G 
N 


The Government of India. 


Perkins Major P R Hart, Major E D, 
Horley, L G Mirchandan, Tqbal Hussain , 
Capt A V Ratcliff Capt R Shroff 
Off icer on Special Duty, Col E V_ Fouear, 
CB,WC 
' Officer wm Chaige War Secretary, Lt Col H J 
Eastwood MC 


Asst Secretaries, Rai Sahib C D Sharma, 
| M kh Ganguh, A W Cinch, W JI Graham, 
' MBE S M Matm P C Bose Major 
| C Buree,4™BI , M O Dover, B C Scam- 
' mell MBE ,W R Hewitt,1so ,G@ Taylor, 
i MRF 
Superintendents Ria Samb J P Kashiva, 

Abdur Rabb 1 D Khosla, V Subrahma 

nian, A A Khan, J C, Sen Gupta, Piare 

Lal, "A C Swariss’ S L Bhatnagar, R § 

Bhandan. Prakash Narain 8 8 Punt 


(Office of the Chief Admunistrative Officer ) 
Chef Adminitratue Officer, Lt Col C G Stow 


Assistant Chef Adminstiatue Officers, Lt Col 
A G P Cherry Lt Col G H Briggs 


Deputy Asstt Chef Admunistratue Officers, 
Major W FP Precey , Major W. Y Leggett, 
Raghunath Pershad, MBE, Major V A T. 
Wade Major B Byrne Daly 


Assistant Secretaries —Rai Sahib S K_ Sen 
Gupta Major ¥ Kirton BEM H U Butt, 
D D Bhardwaja, Capt E M Hudson, 
E P Drake, MBE 


Assistant Quartering Commandant, P D Wilson 

Welfare Officer ,Capt F A Clark 

Telephone Officer, Major A V Shields 

Officer Superiisors, Babu Ram, B K_ Ghosh, 
Bri) Behar: Lal R M Massingham , Niranjan 
Das Bhalla Nasirual Haq G M Chopra 
WG Evre Capt W H Fairhurst, Lt H 
Gittins Capt J H Kerry H J Macdonald ' 
R C Dhawn, B.C Pande 


Deputy Assistant Quartering Officers, Capt P. 
W Warren (Staff Capt) Capt R H 4H. 
Mundy (Staff Capt), J Comdr F k Higgs, 
(Staff Capt ) Stat Capt D H Potter, 
J/Comdr 8 Jacobs 

Commandant Trade Testing School, 
Major H BR Philpott 


Camp Commandant, Meerut, Major W A K 
Robinson 


Chef Superintendents, A Southon , N Robinson 


(GHQ) 


DEFENCE DEPARTMENT 

Member The Hon ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
KCSI,KCIE 

Secretary, Ram Chandra, ClE ,MBF ,ICS8 

Dy Secretary, L J D Wakely, OBYr ,ICS 

Under Secretary & Secretary, Indvan Sarlors’, 
Soldiers’ and Airmen s Board, 8 R Kamar, 
Ics 

Under Secretary, Dr S J Asghar 

Asst Secretary, Rai Sahib KR Sen Gupta 

Director, Maly Lands & Cantonments, Colonel F 
R E Grant, oBE 

Director, Milu Regulations & Forms, Lt.-Col 
R J Shearcroft, MBF 


Asst Durector, Mily Regulations & Forms, A. J. 
Courtney 


The Government of Indta 


Officers on Special Duty Brigadier W H_ Blood. 


MVO IRRO Lt Col R J Wilkinson 
OBF It Col C F L Stevens Major C 
R I Philhps Captain W B Mason Lt 
A G Zebedee Face hal Bahadu: 


Dhanpat Ral Jaie and K J Khamtata 
MA IIB 

Attached Offiver Capt J § Shaw Ec 

Petroleum Officer J ¥ Sincair 

Asst to Petroleum Officer & Ex officio Under 
Secretary Major F H J Fikurn MBI ILB 


Assts to Petroleum Ofieer D H Palmer Ll G 
England and J M J vans 
Chief Superuntendat (C € I Sectum) Rai 


Sahib S C Ghose 
Chef Supdt (P LT € S Sertion) W Sileock 
Supenntendents Mohd Amm BaA_ A Saleth 
BA RS Vohura and Dewesar 


CIVII DEIENCL BRANCH 


Dvurector Ceneral and Joint Secretary Bri,adier 
Reeve 
Assistant Secretary A V Raman 
Director (Technical) and Ix Officio Under 
Secretary J E Lee 
Supenntendents C M Chal ravarti 


DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVE. 
LOPMENT 


MAIN SLCORETARIAT 

Member The Hon ble Sir Ardeshir Dalal 
Secretary It General Sir Thomas Hutton 

KCII CB WC 
Jount Secretary H V R fen ar crt 
Deputy Secretary T MS Mam 1cs 
Deputy Secretary BI H 1 Tyatn ics 
Leonomst trof C N Voki 
Ad weron Wineral Dc elopment Dr DN Wadia 
Under Secretary Dr B C Ghite 
Asststant Secretany R Ja,annathan 
Assistant Sceretary Ray Samb( R Natesan 
Superintendent A ! Mukheryi 
Superintendent S \V R Chan 


ATTACHLD OFFICES 


OFFICE OF THE INDUSTRI ADVISER TO THE 
GOVT OF INDIA 


industrial Adiwser H Wh kuirpiulam) CIF ICs 
(Retd ) 


Ics 


Deputy Industral Al isers KC Cooper Dr 
Mh Maitra M H Mahm od Dr kh A N 
Rio K D Guhi 

Assistant to the Ind utral Ad we 
swaml 

Asststant Industrval Advisers 
S Dutta Humayun Mirzi 

heseaich Officer | N Seal 

OFTICE OF TAF DIRICTOR OF SCIENTIFIC AND 

INT USTRIAL AESHARCH 

Director Di Sir Shanti Swarup J hatna,ar 

OBE Dw ETERS 


NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL 


Secretory [ M S&S Maniics 
Superintendent Rai Sahib Karam Chand 


MILITARY FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Financial Adviser Sir Eric Coates cS1t,cir, 


VS krishna 


\ S% Phathagir 


Ics 
Addl Finanewl d4diwsers M R Coburn CIE, 
OBYF Mohamad Ah OBE andW C Wallis 
Jowmt Financial Aduser W G Alexander 108 
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Deputy Frnancwl Adusers, JI Dayal Ma, 
MBE Ghulam Abbas BA, OBE S§S 
Jayasanhar wa J R Hope, oBE, A 
Subrahmanyam MA MBL LC W Grindal, 
OBF H Harvey [ R Chambers Ics 
Mumtaz Hasan Batuk Singh MA MBE 

Addl Dy HEinancial Adiisers K A Joseph 
MA MBL WG Pullen P N Hardcastle 
MBE DS Duncan 


Asstt Financial Ad wers W 8 Morton 
EK Bridgnell Rai Sahib A C Mukherjee 
R S Bishamber Das I IT Barrie Rai 


Sahib 8 G Mustafy Rao Sahib \V Sivarama 
Tyer Rai Sahib Kishan Daval Ral Sahib 
A N Abbi Hans Ray S Jagannathan 
Ics Major R F Pnor, M S Ramayyar, 
K H Abdus Salam G A M Snnth, 
Major T W Selbey Major J R Morton 
Major R A J Bowman S D Sinha Som 
Nath Rai Samb A R Sethi R Narayana 
Iyer K S Sundara Rajan’ Bishan Das 
Sukhya D S Nakra Ram Autar 


Superintendents S K Kaicker Ram Nath 
M R Cmbber S C Chakravarty I A 
Sharwan!t MA K N Parbat 8 K Malhk 
A Shama Rao K C John A Rangaswam 
Arit Mohsin Uja,ar Singh N Anantha 
padmanabhan 


HOME DEPARTMENT 


OSD F Conran Smith CSI CIE I08 
Secretary Sir Richard Tottenham CSI CIE 
IOs 


Jowt Secretary C F V Wilhams cre Ics 

Deputy Secretary, F G Cracknell I¢S8 

Deputy Secretary, P V Rao ICS 

Director of Internment Camps and of the Internees 
Information Bureau Col P T Harrison 


Deputy Secretary V Shanker ICS 

Deputy Secretary D C Das ICS 

Deputy Secretary, Rao Bahadur C J Paul 

Under Secretary, B L Pandey, Pcs 

Under Secretary, A W Lovatt,Ics 

Asstt Secretary, F H T Ward MBE 

Assitant Secretary, E 8 Keymer, MBE 

Assistant Secretary B D Tewari 

OSD PS Lettibridge Former, J P 

Sunerrntendentt Md Jan Harbans Lal (on 
leave) M C T Char Abdullah Jan F S§S 
Ramdas Baqar Husain K N Subbarama, 
N C Nagar C B Gulatiand A N Lal 


INFORMATION & BROADCASTING DEPART. 
MENT 


Hon ble Wember The Hon ble Sir Syed Sultan 
Ahmed KCST DI Barat Law 

Secretary G S Bozman cit ICS 

JTount Secretary P N Thapar CIE ICS 

Deputs Se retarres S S Baypat (Internal) Capt 
J BH wes oBL (External) 


| Under Secrctaru “M A Hussain tcs T W 


Hut hisoi 

Asst tint Seeretarus H P Kaul Mohd Sabnir, 
BA 

Suprintendents H R Howe Rameshwar Dayal 
Ba Bawr Ishw Sinsh BA Mohd Ismail 
and D kh Iyer Ba 

Campaign Planning Officer and Secretary Publicity 
Planningand Co ordination Board V R Bhatt 

Dy Assstant Secretary P P&C B AlImam 
Bilzranu 
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WOMEN’S SECTION. 

Lady-in-Charge, Women’s Section, Begum Jahan 
Ara Shahnawaz. 

Dy. Lady-in-Charge, Women’s Section, Mrs. K. 
Taimani. 

Assistant Lady-in-Charge, Women’s Section, Miss 
N. Bashir-ud-Din. 

Writers, Mrs .Zineat Rashid Ahmed, Miss Sheila 
Kitchlu. 


SONG PUBLICITY ORGANISATION, 


Director of Song Publicity, Khan Bahadur Abul 
Asar Hafiz Jullunduri, 
Dy Director, Song Publicity B, P. Bhatt. 


RESEARCH AND REFERENCE DIVISION. 


Director, Research & Reference Division, Francis 
Watson, 0.B.E. 

Deputy Director, Research & Reference Dicision, 

r. M. D. Taseer. 

Additional Deputy Director, Research &: Reference 
Division, N. P. Dube. 

Research Officers, S.S. Haider. 8.5. Bhattacharjee, 
N. J. Nanporia, P. Gangulee, D. 8. Varadan 
and S. Sanyal. 

Assistant Research Officers, R. K. Roy, K. K. 
Nair, S. N. Qucb, M. M. Taqi, P. P. Kapoor, 
F. C. Ahluwalia, Dr. G.F. Lakhani, J. K. 
Guha and A. A. Abidi. 


SIMLA OFFICE. 


MAIN SECRETARIAT. 
Under Secretary, R. K. Tandon, Bar-at-Law. 
Superintendents, Bashir Ahmed, B.A.; S. L.. 
Bhalla ; 
B.A. 
FIELD PUBLICITY SECTION, 


Central Organiser, M. R. A. Baig. 
Cie aes Exhibitions, G. T). Sondhi, M.A., 


Production Officer, Surjeet Singh, B.A, (Hons.) 
(London), Bar-at-Law. 

Senior Writers, Ganga Ram Jain, M.A., P.C.S.; 
N. A. Pillai, B.A., L.T. 

Junior Writers, Mrs. Manorma Elhence M.A., 
D.T.: Ram Swarup Vyas. 


ADVERTISING BRANCH. 


Advertising Consultant, M. A. Hussain. 
Dy. Advertising Consultant, Salman Ahmad Ali. 
Art Executive, 2nd Lt. C. H. G. Moorhouse. 


MONITORING SECTION, 
Monitoring Of cer, H. 8. Sibthorp. 
Deputy Monitoring Officer, A. Qayyum. 
WAR SERVICES EXHIBITION, 


Officer-in-Charge, War Services Exhibition and 
War Museum, Wing Commander, L. Shaffi, 
O.B.E., R.A.F.V.R, 

Administrative Commandant, Lt. Col. R. Guthrie, 


Cains Commandant, Exhibition Section Major 
N. N. Price, 1.5. 

Camp Adjutant, Captain A. Hamid. 

Executive Officer-in-Charge of Naval Sub-section, 
Lt.-Cdr. G. 8. Kapoor, R.1.N.R. 

Executive Officer-in-Charge of Army Sub-section, 
Capt. H. L. Humphries. 

Executive em tgs 0 f Air force Sub- 
section, §q. Ldr. (, L. Malhotra, R.1.4.F. 

Executive Officer-in- -Charge of Technical Sub- 
section, Major C. A. Munro, 1.0, 

Executive O -in- Charge of Labour Sub-section , 
Dr. H. K. Gore. 


S. Banerjee, M.A. and "D. R.’Khanna | y peer Officer (Persian), 8 
ty Ara 


The Government of India. 


INDIAN WaR MUSEUM. 


Officer-in-Charge, War Services Exhibition and 
Indian War Museum, Wing Commander L. 
Shaffi, 0.B.E. »R.A.F.V.R. 

Officer-in- -Charge, Procurement, Major H. L. 
Coates, R.E. 

Research and Planning Officer, F. Rahman, M.A. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF PRESS ADVISER. 
Cee Press Adviser, Sir Ushanath Sen, Kt., 


Devuly Chief Press Adviser, J. O. Bartley. 
hid Press Adviser, S. A. Govindrajan; 
. 8. Lewis; F. M. de Mello and M. Anwar. 


INFORMATION FILMS OF INDIA, BOMBAY. 


Officer-in- Charge of Production, Ezra Mir. 

Director and Editor, Indian Newsparade, W. J. 
Moylan. 

Distribution Manager, A. H. Kolhatkar. 

Director, Lt. Kenneth C. Villiers. 

Administrati:e Officer, E. H. K. Sen. 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION. 
Deputy Director eae W. L. Clough. 
General Editor (India), 8. M. Wasi. 
General Editor (Middle any Major A. Sumu | 
Shah, 0.B.E. 
Special Officer (American I), Miss L. C. M. 
Ouwerkerk. 
Special Officer (American II), Mrs. T. Cody. 
Artist-cum-Layout Expert, V. noone 
Special Officer (Eastern Section), 8 a Charry. 


M. Sajjad 

Editor, A. M. Edwi. 
Special Officer (Afghan-Persian), Prot. Moh}. 

Ali Khan Ghilzai. 
Special Officer (Russian), V . Shibayev. 
Production Officer, L A. P. Greaves, 
Asstt. Production Ghoe J. K. Seth, 
Administrati:e Officer, G. G. Farid. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 
Prinerpal Information Officer, J. Natarajan. 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, B. LL. 

harma. 
Addl. Dy, Principal Information Officer, F. D. 

Douglas. 
ie daa Information Officer, Rai Sahib 


Production Editor, pas Barrass, 

Information Officers, M L. Bhardwaj; R. 
8. Raghavan; S. Wahajuddin Ahmed ; Sined 
U. Rao; K. M. Ahmed; A. R. Vayas; ” Madho 
Prasad; 8. M. Sharma ; C. H. Shaikh ; qa. 
Borker; R. L. Handa ; P. M. M. Menon. 

Photographic Editor, R. Ramaswami. 

Production Manager, K. N. Menon. 

Administrative Officer, M. Shams-ul-Islam. 

Photo Supervisor, D. Handa. 

Assistant Production Editor, Dr. N, 8. Junankar. 

Assistant Photographic Editor, P. N. Venkatara- 
man, 

Layout Expert, D. G. Godse. 

Assistant Information Officers, 

G. G. Mirchandani, Geaatlien Sardar, 

Mahabfr Sahai; S. M. ‘Tafel. 


BRANOH OFFICE aT CALCUTTA. 
a oo Principal I soeeeen Officer, T. RB. 


Information Officer, B. Mukho 
Asstt. Information Officer, Sy 


B. Kapaai; 


Naz t - Humain, 


The Government of Indta. 


BRANCH OFFICE AT ee 


Information Officer P D Mur 
Assistant Information Ones J A Kidwai 
P N Bhatia 


BRANCH OFFICF AT BOMBAY 
Information Officer K B Tandon 


BRANCH OFFICE AT MADRAS 


Assistant Information Officer V Krishnaswami : 


IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH, SIMLA AND NEW DELHI 

Chairman, The Hon ble Sir Jogendra Singh 

Vice Chaarman, H RR Stewart, CIF, MS&8c 
FRCSLCI,DICO,NDA 

Secretary, M S Randhawa ICs 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib 8 C Sarkar Ba 


Animal Husbandry Commissioner wih the 
Government of Indva, Major G Wilhamson 
OBF ,MRCVS,DVSH 


Assistant Agruultural Commissioner with the 
Goternment of Indva, Dr B S Kadam 
Msc, PhD (Cornell) 


Asst Animal Hustandry Commissioner urth the 
Govt of Indw,S8 K Sen BSe MRCVS 

Chef Superintendent, H C Thapar Ba (Hons ) 

Superintendents, Mohd Inayatullah,B A, LLB 
and R Vardarajan, MA 

Statistician Dr P V Sukhatme, pD se , PhD 

al an Charge 

K P artha, BA 
Edutor, HL K Sen, MA 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT 

Agricultural Marketing Adtiser to the Government 
of India, D R Sethi crr,MA,BSe (Edn), 
148s (on leave) 

Deputy Agricultural Marketung Adviser to the 
Govt of Indtva Khan Bahadur A R Mahk, 
MA,BSe (Edin ), (In Charge of the current 
duties of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser) 

Senior Superintendent S A Kirmani, B Com 

Senior Marketing Officer, B P Bhargava, B &c , 
AMInst BF 

Marketing Officers, Tiryug) Prasad MA, LI B 
P Tandon, Bsc (Wales) FR Econ § 
(Iond) 8 C Chakravarty, B Ag omy 

ae a ving Officer (Grading Stations), F 

ah, BA 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTF OF SUGAR TECHNOIOG\ 
CAWNPOPE 

Director, R C Srivastava BSc OBE 

Officiating Professor of Sugar Engineering, D K 
Brahma BSc (Glas), CP hk 

Officiating Professor of Sugar Lcchnology D R 
Parashar BSC DPTI 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry, D G Walawal 
kar, BAZ MS (Li) 

Assistant Professoro Sugar Chemistry (Organic) 
Dr J G Shnkhande, Php (London), M&c, 
ATC 

Officuuting Assistant Professor of Sugar Fngineer 
ang G P Bhargava, Bsc (Eng ) 

Bro Chane: Dr H D Sen M 8c ,PhD (London) 
DIO 

Physwql Chemst Dr K S Qururaja Dass, 
Dsc ,FIC aA.Inst ,PFAS¢ 

Officer Incharge Sugar Research ana Testung Sta 
tron de Dist Aforadabad, K C Joshi Bsc, 
DIpT 


Anmal H usbandry Bureau, 
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First Asstt H S Caturved: BSc, DIp TI, 
MS (LA ) 

Offevating Assistant Sugar Technoloyust N C 
Verma BSc Dip Tech 

Statistucian P Neel Kantan Nayar 
MSc 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


Secretary, Sir Olaf Caroe, K.OIE,OSI 
Jownt pesenys C B Duke 
Deputy Secretary, H E. Richardson, 0 BE 
Under Secretary, P N Krishnaswamy 
Under Secretary,S J L Oliver 

Under Secretary, H Dayal 

Under Secretary, I S Gonsalves 
Assistant Secretary, M O Meally 


MA, 


Superintendents, M QO Dover (on De SA ); 
Courtney, (on be ) Girdhari Lall, Rai 
Saheb Raja Ram K Mukherjee, cc 


Everard F Goodwn , Balkishan , 
Joshi, A T G Wilson and G@ P Rubie 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


Member, The Hon'ble Dr N : nee 

Secretary, The Hon ble Mr, Bannerjee, 
OIE,ICS 

Jount Secretary, A V. Pai, OBE,IOCS 

Principal Refuge Officer, Captain A W T Webb 


G R 


Depity Secretary, Khan Sahib S Itaat Hussain, 


' Under-Secretary, V S Swaminathan, BA 
Assistant Secretary, B N Nanda,B aA (Hons ) 
Haj) Officer, M Y Butt, BA 
Superintendents, T F Cronan BA (Hons ) 
N Sheoport N L Nagar Rao SahibO 
C Nambtiar S V Sampath,ma, and N 
Rahman, MA 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
Poiviwal Adwier to His Excellency the Crown 
Representatue, The Hon'ble Sir Francis Verner 
Wyhe, KCSI,C1E 


Secretary to His Excelienry the Crown Representa 
twee, Lancelot Cecil Lepel Griffin c1tkE 
INDIAN STATES FORCFS 
New Deiht 


Milttary Adieser wm Chef, eg Gen C O 
Harvey,CB OVO,CBE, 
Deputy Miltary Aduser-an "Chef, Brigadier 


H DH Y Nepean DSO 
Addi Dy Multury Advwser-in-Chref, Brigadie 


R D Inskip,( B, CIEI,DSOMO,IRRO., 
GS as Lieut Col RB George 
AA &£QMG, It Col I H MeD Latham 
GSO II, Major LT Ce RA 
GSO I, Major H W Harding, 8 A 
SC, Captain N A Veness 
SC, aa A M Binning 
Fryancval dusory Officer, C Doraiswamy 
Office Superiisor, H H Brisley 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary, The Hon’tle Mr N KR Pillas, crgE, 
CBE,ICS 

Jowt Secretanes, S R Zaman, CIB, 108, 
Y N Sukthankar, crz,I1¢cs ,R K Nehru, 
Ics ,M armeen (also Director of Seaman’s 
Welfare) L. T Gholap, 10s (also Controller 
of Indian Shipping) 

Deputy Secretanes, E& § Krishnamurthy, M A, 
LLB and K. K Chettur, M.a. 
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Under-Secretariesn, G. Swaminathan, 
B. N. Banerji, M.A., B. on Rai Sahib P. 
Mukerji, M.a. (Offg.): "N, Bhandari, 
com. (Lond.), A.C.A., = A. (also Secretary, 
Indian Accountancy Board). 

Addl. Under Secretary, Mohammad Shaghil, 
M.A., LL.B, 

Asstt. Secretaries, H. C. Dey, M.Sc.; N. Sen Gupta, 
B.A. and M. A. Ghani, M.A. 

Officer on Special Duty und ex- officio, C.K. Ray. 

Chief Superintendent, B. M. Mehta. B.A. 

Engineer-in-Chief and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses in British India, A. N. Seal, B.Sc. 
{Londun), 

ree Light Houses, 8. K. Lahiri, B.S¢c., A.M.I., 


Superintendent of Insurance, L.S. Vaidyanathan, 
WAA., F 

Nautical “ddviser to the Gott. of India and Adal. 
Controller of Indian Shipping, Capt. H. L. 
Davis, ¢.1,E., R.I.N., (Retd,). 

Chief Surveyor ‘with the Gott. of India, Capt. (E) 

. Lifton, R.LN. 

Assit. Sunerintendents of Insuranre, P.V. Krishna- 
murthy, M.Sc.. F.1.A.: A Rajagopalan, B.A., 
¥F.1.4.; G. N. Pradhan, B.se.; 8. K. Vaiyapuri, 
M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, A. 1A. (Temp.). 

Economic Adviser, Sir "Theodore Emanuel 
Gregory, Kt., D.Sc. 

Deputy Economic Adviser, J. V. Joshi, 
(Cantab.), 0.B.E. (on deputation). 

Asstt. Economic Adviser, B. N. Adarkar, M.A. 
(Cantab.). 

Statistician, under Economic Adviser, 8S. Subra- 
manayan, M.A 

one Research Officer, M.A. Mulky, M.sc. (Econ.) 


Research Officers, R. Doraiswamy, M.Sc. (Econ.) 
(London); S. M. Huda, B.4.; Dr. Rama 
Varma, Ph.D. 


Chief Controller of Exports, Amin-ud-Din, 1.0.8. 

Deputy Chief Controller of Exports, K. G@. Menon, 
M.B.E., 1.C.S. 

Assistant Chief Controllers of Exports, A. M. 
Khan, P.c.8., K. Srinivasan. 

Chief Controller of Imports, F. M. Tunes, 1.¢:.s. 

Joint Chief Controller of Imports, P.C. Chaudhuri, 
0.B.H., I.C.S. 

Dy. Chief Controllers of Imperts, (at Hd. Qrs.) 
Rai Bahadur L. Prashad; Kai Bahadur H 
Khanna; E. J. Benjamin, Rai Sahib A. N. 
Puri; (Calcutta) D. H. Elwin, 0.B.E., 1C.8.; 
(Bomhay) S. N. Mehta, Ics. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 

AND STATISTICS. 

Director of Commercial Intelligence, Rai Bahadur 
J. N. Ghosh, M.A. 

Director of Statistics, A. R. Sinha, M.A, 

Assistant Director of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, N. Sanyal, B.A. 

Deputy Director of Seamen’s Welfare, A. R. 
Khan, I.C.S. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND CIVIL 
SUPPLIES. 
Seneey: Sir Akbar Hydari, 


1.0.8 
Joint Secretary, H. M. Patel, 1.c.s. 
sal aa Secretaries, R. A. Mahamadi, 1.0.8. ; 
A Kapadia, 1.¢.8.; B. N. Kaul; ‘Dharma 
ra, ¥.C.8. 


Special Officer (On tation tothe U.S.A.), 
Dr. M. 8. Patel. ic 


M.B.E. 5 


MLA, 


K.0.LE., 0.8.1, 


M. 
B. 


The Government of India. 


‘Under Secretaries, N. O. H. O'Neill, M.3.5., 
1.0.8.; A. A. Said; R.V. Fenton, [.c.s.: 
T. C. Boyd; D. R. Davis; RaiSahib R. Gautam. 

Assistant Secretaries, Khan Sahib Mohd. Nasrul- 
lah; D. 8S. Benegal; Azizul Haq; 8. A. Teck- 
chandani. 

Paper Officers, D. Hejmadi; M.V. Divatia. 

Officer on Special Duty, 8. Venkataraman. 

Probationary Officer, Sahibzada Sardar Mohd. 


Khan 
Chemical Officer, M. N. Kale. 
Statistical Research Officer, ‘s. Ganapathi Rao. 
Chief Superintendent, Som. Datt. 
Superintendents, C. M. Sharma; P. V..S. Sarma ; 
L. N. Sharma; K. A. Farqui ; Man Mohan 
Kishen; N. Rahman Khan; N. R. Venugopal; 
Harnam Singh; L. N. Bhatt. 


LIAISON DIRECTORATE (NEW DELHI). 


Director, J. O. Lal. 

Deputy Director (Tentage), V. N. Kohli. 

Assistant Directors, S. N. Chatterjee; K. A. 
Abbas. 

Officer on Sperial Duty, Earnest Joseph. 

OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF Govt. SHOTS, 

Controller, J. ¥. Lynch, 0.B.E. 


OFFICE OF THE FOOTWEAR CONTROLLER 


Foot Wear Controller Ex-officio Deputy Secretary, 
Hafiz Ahmed. 
Deputy Foot-wear Controller, Capt. L. N, 
tivastwa. 


OFFICE OF THE COFFEE AND RUBBER ADVISER, 
New DE&ELgI, 


Hony. Coffee and Rubber Adviser to the Govt. 
of India, Sir Frederick I). James, 0.B.E., M.L.4. 


OFFICE OF THE NEWSPRINT CONTROLLER SIMLA. 
Controller of Newsprint, Hans Raj. 
PATENT OFFICE, CALCUTTA 
Controller of Patents and Designs, Diwan Bahadur 
K. Rama Pai, M.A. 
Examiner of Patents, Rai Sahib T. P. Datta, B. E.; 
K. Seshagiri Rao, M.4.; H. N. Ghosh, BF. 
Dr. N. N. Chattories; D.Sc. i P. x 


Kapre, M.Sc., D.1.C., Ph.D. (on deputat ion). 
Administrative Officer, S.N . Roy, B.A. 


H,. GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORE, CALCUTTA. 


Director, W. SN. Sen Gupta, M.se. (Durham), 
A.L.¢. (Lond.). 

Deputy Directors, Rai Bhadur A. N. Chowdhuri, 
B.E. (Cal.), M.R.San.1. (Lond.), (Physical); 
T. G. Banerji, B.Sc. (Cal.), #.Sc. (Met.) 
(Lond.), a.R.S.M. (Lond.), (Chemical). 

Assistant Directors, 8. R. Das, M.Sc. (Cal.); 
M.Inst. Met. (Lond.), (Chemical); S.8, Sinha, 
(Physical); D, N. Bose, M.sc. (Cal.), (Physical); 
8.58. Netra, L.T.C. (Hos.), V.3..1.1. (Bom.), 
(Chemical); K. D. Bhattac arjee (Physical) ; 
D.S. Nady, M.A. (Cal.), A.1.1.0. (Bangalore), 
A.1.C. (Chemical). 


P.A., to the Director, Afzal Ahmad, B.A. (Alig.). 


OFFICE OF THE PAPER CONTROLLER, INDIA, 
CALCUTTA, 


Paper Controller, A. Lepper 

Joint Paper Controller, B 

Deputy 

Assistant Paper Conirollers, R, C. 
Malik Karam Singh. 


D. Burjorjee. 
aper petrtasd ag Mohd. Ghulam Daatgir. 
Dube and 


eon 
The Government of Indta. * 


OFTICE OF THE CIVIL STEET LICENSING ALTHO 
TIT. CALCUTIA 


Cri Steel Licensing Authoity T N Mehta 
Assistant Crril Steel Incensing Authority C N 
Bapat 
Technical Assistant to the Curl Steel Licensing 
Authonty G N Chatterjee 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLIER GENFRAE OF CIVIL 
SUPPIIES CALCUTTA (EASTERN REGION) 


Deputy Controller General Crrrl Supplres 
Cal utta K I Sokthan 1P 
Deputy Controller General Curl Supplres 


(Destn ) Calcutta Rai Bahadur P N Muker;) 
CBkL 


Assistant Controller General of Crvil Suprlres 
Calcutta Rai Bahidur C C Mukerji OBL 


Assistant Controller Gene al Cri Sup)lies 
Shillong Mohiuddin Ahmad (howdbury 


CENTRAL SERICUITURAL RESEARCH STATION 
BERHAMPORE BENGAL 


Officcr in Charge (Offg) D P 
MSc (Cal) PhpdD (Lond) pIc 
FRES 


Raichoudhury 
(Lond ) 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER GFNERAI OF CIVIL 
SUPPIIES BOMBAY (HLADQU ARTERS) 


Controller General Crril Supplies Bombay C 
C Dearrcs 


Additional Controller General, Crt Suz plres 
(Distribution) Bombay R H Parker 


Deputy Controller Cenerals Curl 
(Di tivbution), Bomtay Khan Bahadur § 
Kothawala Syed Ahmed Atzal 


Deputriy Controller General Crd 
Bomtay P H kKrishra Rao 


Supplies 
R 


Sup} lres 


Asewtant Controller Generals Catal Supplies 
(Distribution) Bombay Nasir koureish 
Rai Bahadur J G_ Trivedi 


Assistant Controller Generals Cuil Supplies 
Bombay Harkishore Kidar Nath Ahmed 
Nawaz Khan C IL Saxara 


Assistant Controller General Carl Supplies 
(Sik) Bombay S Kk Chaudhuri 


Information Offices K B Tandon 


ITeyal Adviser to the Controller Ceneral Card 
Supplies and Textile Commissioner Bomlay 
B G Murdeshwar 


Deputy Funanual Adier N C Maihh 
Assistant Accounts Officer S Vaidy mathan 


OFFICE Ob THF Drputs CONTROILFR GFNFRAL, 
CivIL SUPIIITS BOMBAY (WESTERN RECION) 


Deputy Controller Ceneral Cir il 
Bomtay N M hamte 


Supplres 


DPrres CONTPOFIFI INDIA 


BoMBA 


Drugs Controller N R Sharma 


Deputy Drugs Controller (Disposals), 
MC Sharma, l1aMc 


ws s 


OFFICL OF THI 


Capt 
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OFFICF OF THE TENTITE COMMISSIONER BOMBAY 


Textile Commissioner and kz Offirro Jornt 
Secretary to the Got of India M K Vellodi 


cir Ics 

Addiitonat Textile Commissioner D M Pass 
more CTL 

Under Secretary to the Government of India 


S W Shiveshwarhar 1C% 
Iejal Adtuiser B G Murdeshwar 


Assistant Secretarves to the Corernment of India 
© J Rusby, and T S Ramaswam! WA 


Honorary Technical Assistant Sir Fredrick 
Stones 


Chief Controller (Hon) Pao’ Materwls and 
Stores } B Greaves ( BF 

Controllers of Raw Waterials and Stores S D 
Chard and T P Barat WBF BSc (Hons ) 
Msc (Cal ) 

Joint Cortroller of Rau VWatenals and Stores 
P kh Na_,arsheth wa (Cantib) BaR aT Law 


Adhitional Controll of Rau Vfaterrale and 
Stoves B B Joshi 1 T¥ (Hons ) 


Deputy Se retary Cotton Worements Committee 
A R Menezes 


Deputy Controllers of Rau Waterials and Stores 
® hk Khan Vinod V Saralya 8 R Rama 
chandran and C VY Patel 


Assistant Controllers of Rau Waterrals and Stores, 
M oA Mody BA (Hons) LLB R R Birdy 


Bt (Civ) H D Docngay) MA LLB 
A k Das.upta BSc (Cal) BSc ech) ) 
Manchester R R Shivjiani BCcOMw 


h A 
Rahim Vv Pp Chotai G N Lahee Bh 
Dutt F R Birdy M A Khan P R Chau 
har h A Ramah E “W Munsiff 


Deput ; Commissioner (Textile) D A Telfer 

Deputy Comm sioner (Distribution) B C Patel 

Additional Deputy Commissioners 4 B Pandya 
BA LLB andM R Ka7mi 


Assistant Con missioners A BB Habibullah 
Ba (Cantab) AMAT G kK Iyer 
wicrF (Ind) AMAT MR Row Bap 


ATLAW A S E Tver (Putlety) P P 
Balsara M D Silas A G JD Madgavhar 


Dezuty iAssutant Commissrvoners B N= Charv 
R M Pitel S \ Shah V M ori Kumaran 
Navar S hk Nanavary 

4ssistant Directo: Cotton Textiles Mi B Mande 
ITtw (Hens) aTt 

De}; uty Dire tor Cotton Teatiles Mi S Ramnath 

Assestant Duector Cotton Textiles N kasturi 
Rang? Iyenzar 

Assistant Durector 
swaml 
{ssistant Commi sioner I Tbbetson 

Lechmeal Offices M Kk Chikaravarty Joe 
Totc S 1 Chitnis 

Tiosres Officer V \ Anantakrishnin 

gay Deputy Controllers of Purchase Major 
PY ¢( lLutton traoc A R R Deshpande 
BSc (Hons ) MSc (Alg ) 

Deputy Controller of Purchase 

Director M Ahtmadullah 

Deputy Director Sulaiman Sait 


a 05 6 La 


Cotton Textiles N Rama 


F H M Shivyi 
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Assistant Controllers of Purchase, G B Jam 
buserwala, BSc (Bom), MSc (Tech| 
(Manch) F A F Jesudian L TM (Hons ) 
C Subjally, and H K Agrawal MA 


Deputy Controller of Purchase N N Dallas 


Assistant fea of Purchase, IJ D Qurashi, 
Bse (Alig), 8 P Kaura, BA (Punjab), 
A H Shirazee, K V Nagah, MCom 
S M Iyer, Nathima] Marwar!, B A (Hons ), 
LLB 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase 8S M 
Haque, BA, M L Chinoy, K H Cama, 
K A Devitre, Bcom , Abdul Majid, B 
L Bhatnagar, I S Ahuja, A K Mitte rT, 
R A Gilani, B P Sethna , WM Khan, 
BA , Bak at Law, and M P Madar 


Assistant Director, S S Santhanam 


Assistant Tertile Officer, A N Das, BSc (Cal), 
BS8sc (Tex )(Manth ) 

Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase, 
Mumtaz Hussain H B Hayeem BA (Hons), 
LLB ,C K Mehta,Ma,8S P Antia, BCom , 
PG Daftry, B com , Premeshwar N a 
MA  V Subramaniam BA (Hons), M 
A Mehri , Iftikhar Hussain, M &c 

Assistant Progress Officers, C M Ghopade 
BA (Cantab), BAR aT Law (Tent), 
Ganishastri MA LLB ,Anandamoy adewamy 
BA,BL SM Salanddin (Tents), M 
Rao,M H Rahim T DeSa,K iieeanati. 
HN Satyanarayanan 

Assistant Administratue Officer, R D Honavar 


Assistant Progress Officer RS Garg, BCom 


Inspector, Dyes and Chemicals, 1 C Adalja 
Inspector, J C Oonwala 


OFFICF OF THE DEPUTY CONTROLIER GENERAL 
CIVIL SUPPIIZSs, LAHORE (NORTHERN REGION) 


Deputy Controller General Cr1l Supplres, Lahore 
han Bahadur Faz] 1 Tlah) 
Assvstant Controller General Crrl Supplies 
(Disin ), Lahore Makhan Lal Kacher 


Assistant Controller General, Cui Suppires 
(Disin ) Karachi Lok Nath Suri 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CONTROLLER GENERAI 
CIVIL SUPPLIES MapRAS (SOUTHERN REGION) 


en Controller General Crtrel Suppilres, 
Madras, Dewan Bahadur K Narayanan Nair 
Leather Oftcer, Madras W W MacGowan 


‘OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CONTROLLER GENERAL 
CIVIL SUPPLIES, LUCKNOW (CENTRAL RFGION) 


Deputy Controller General Crit Supplies, Lurk 
al Khan Bahadur Mohd Iqbal Ahmed 
an 


w= 


INDIAN COFFEE BOARD 


Controller of Coffee, Secretary, Indian Coffee 
Board, Dewan Bahadur M V Vellod 


Secretary, Indian Coffee Board, Rao Sahib M 
¥ Simon 


RUBBFR PRODUCTION BOARD 
Kurtwn 


INDIAN 
Rubber Productun Commissioner, P, 
Jobn 
Serretary, Indian Rubber Produ tion Board, C. 
R B Menon. 


The Government of India. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY 
(Main Secretariat) 


Member, The Honble Dewan Bahadur Sir 
A Ramaswami Mudahar, KC 81 


Secretary A A Waugh, cslI, 
Ics (on deputation ex Indra) 
sey (oficating), M W M Yeatts, c1E, 


CLE, 


tae epamiegs J A Mackeown, CIE,ICS , 
8S A Venkataraman CIE,IOS, M Ikra 
mullah,icos B K Patel, 108 (Offg ) 

Deputy Secretary, J B Langford, OBE,IC8, 
(on deputation ev India) 

Offtcer on Special Duty, sir Yares Pitkeathly, 
KCIE, CMG, CBE, CVO, DSO, (on 
deputation ez India) 


Chef Technical Adcriser (Fertslizers Project), 
Big M H Cox,cIE,OBE,MOC,IA ¢ 


ae | Secretaries, P BR Nayak, MBE,ICS, 

Ayub 10s (Offg ) 

Chef Shippin} ihe H M Desai 

Officer on Special Duty (Contracts), 
Bahadur K Ubaidullah, oBE 

Officer on Foe Duty (Recruitment), Khan 
Bahadur Hamid, PCS (Retd ) 

meee Economy Officer, Rai Bahadur Aftab 

al 

Under Secretanres C W Longman, J Byrne, 
P M Sundaram, (Offg ) 

Deputy, CSO ,H M Trivedi 

si ag Materuals Leonomy Officer, Major H 

ujan 


Khan 


Assistant Secretarves, A R Kapur, Shiv Dev 
Singh,S R Nagar, M Tahim, D P Rozdon, 
: S Sundaram, Siddiq Hasan, (Offg ) 

R C Ghosh, (Offg ) 


Supe:mntendenis, Fazal Mohd, K D De, G 
W GQidwanl B R Murgal, S J Gupte, 
Gainda Ram D N_ Goyal, R L Sharm: 
MC Minocha, M Yasin M Yaqub Ahmad, 
P N Suri B D Josh, Sheikh Mohd Shah, 
Sardar Mohd Khan, Kalimuddin, (offg ) 

Secretary Staff Selection Committee, K K 
Mukerjee 


OFFICERS OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS ATTACHED 
TO THE MAIN SECIT 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT (SUPPLY) 
Additonal Finanewal Adviser (Supply Finance), 
R 8 Symons,1cs 
Jount Financial Adviser (Supply Finance), P C 
Bhattacharyya 
Ba Hogs Pl Financial Adtiser (Supply Fmance), 
ashim 
y Financial Admser (Supply Fumance), 
V Rangachari 
Assutant Financial Adiwer (Supply Finance), 
V H Coehlo 


De 


Asswsiant Financial Aditser (Supply Finance), 
Sh Nazir ui Din 


Assistant Funanceal Adtiser (Supply Finance), 
AN kaul 


Superintendent, B GQ Ganguly 


The Government of India. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ACCOUNTS OFFICER, 
AMERICAN PURCHASE (NEW DETHI) 


B N 8en Gupta, Chief Accounts Officer, 
J M_ Bhattacharyya, Assistant Accounts 
Officer, K Chand, Assistant Accounts Officer, 
Manvzur Ahm d, Assistant Accounts Officer 


OFFICE OF THE RAF LIAISON OFFICER 


Wing Commander W A Hemmant, RAF 
Liaison Officer , Squadron Leader R G Thorby, 
Squadron Leader A A Hay 


BRANCH SECRETARIAT MUNITIONS PRODUCTION, 
CALCUTTA 


Major General E Wood, CB, CIE, MC, 
Ex-Officio Additional Secretary, A P Hume, 
1¢cs, Jomt Secretary , Akhtar Husain, Ics, 
Deputy Secretary. F P Tostevin, OBE, 
Officer on Special Duty (R), L K, Jta, Ics, 
Under Secretary E (© Gaynor, MBF, Under 
Secretary M B L Dar, PCS, Under Secretarv , 
B B Saksena, Assistant Secretary , Rai Sahib 
B K Sinha, Assistant Secretarv , V S Mudaliar, 
Assistant Secretary , S R Dutt, Superintendent, 
K P Sirear, Superintendent, 8 A Raghava- 
chary, Supermtendent, M S Khan, Superimn 
tendent , Qasim Ah, Superintendent , Z Islam, 
Superintendent 


f 


TEIEGRAMS AND CIPHER SECTION 


Major W D S Laird, 1 , Officer on Special 
Duty, N K Chaudhury, Duty Officer, Wali 
Mohamed, Dutv O*ficer 


BRANCH SECRFTARIAT (AIRCRAF1), LUCKNOW 


A T Naqvi, OBE ,I C8, Deputy Secretary, 
D K V_ Raghava Varma Under Secretary, 
Nawab Ali, Assistant Secretary, S N Miutter, 
Assistant Secretary , J C Paul, Superintendent , 
A Wahab, Superintendent , M Srivastava, 
Supermtendent 


BRANCH SFCRETARIAT (IRON AND STEEL 
CONTROLLER), CALCUTTA 


G W M Whittle, 10%, Deputy Secretary , 
P C Roy, Assistant Secretary 


BRANCH SECRETARIAT SUPPLY (NEW DELHI) 


Sir Robert Targett, Cc.11E kx Officio Addi 
tional Secretary S Bhoothalingam, OBE, 
10s, Deputy Secretary (on deputation to 
U.K), J A Rahm Ics, Deputy Secretary 
(E & C), Ra Sahcb 8S C Aggarwal, Under 
Secretary, J G Taylor, Under Secretary, 
Rai Sahib Tara Chand, Assistant Secretary , 
Abdul Hakim Assistant Secretary, Shethh 
Mohd Abdullah, Assistant Secretary, S H 
Firo7, Assistant Secretary, Sri Ram Gupta, 


Superintendent, Mohd Muhhthar, Superin 
tendent 
BRANCH SECRETARIAT (SHIPBUILDING ANT 


REPAIRS) DOMBAY 


J M Shrinagesh, 108, Deputy Secretary 
MS Nilkantan, Superintendent. 
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SECRFTARIAT (COAL), CALCUTTA 


C L Coates, tc 8s., Deputy Secretary, W 
G Lamarque, 1¢ 8 , Under Secretary , Jan, 
Assistant Secretary, J K Roy, Assistant 
Secretary, A Nanu, Superintendent, M M 
Ahmad Superintendent 


BRANCH 


ADVISERS 


A M Walker, Adviser on Jute Supplies 

P S Warren, Adviser on Ungineering Sup- 
phes, J S Quin, Adviser on Rope Supplies , 
W R Watt Adviser, Woollen Industries, 
A C Inskip, Adviser on Tanning and Leather 
Industries, R N B Brunt, Adviser for Petro- 
leum Products, H N Thomas, Adviser on 
Web Equipment, C Wilhamson, Adviser on 
Timber, Mohd Amun, Adviser on Hides, 
S Palit, Assistant to Adviser on Engineering 
Supplies ,S Sen Gupta, Assistant to the Adviser 
on Rope Supphes, E C Forbes, Deputy 
Adviser to Woollen Industries , Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Abdul Hakim Secretary to the Adviser 
on Hides, H E Ormerod, Cement Adviser , 
Sigurd Pedersen, Consulting Engineer (cement) , 
C W_ Fowler, Regional Cement Adviser, 
E Sara, Regional Cement Adviser, J C 
Davidson, Regional Cement Adviser, D 
Peel Yates, Regional Cement Adviser , 
J L Stokoe, Regional Cement Adviser, 
N Sopory, Regional Cement Adviser, 
Homi J Duggan, Regional Cement Adviser , 
A Shanmugan, Regional Cement Adviser 


WwW 
F 


S 
F 
H 
C 
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DIRECTORATE GENERAL, 
DUCTION 


MUNITIONS  PRO- 


Major General E Wood, cB, CIE,MOC, 
Director General 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES DIVISION 


Major T F Borwick, CIE, DSO,IOS, 
Addl Director General, Brig M H Cox, 
CIE.,OBE ,MC.,1 A , Deputy Director General, 
R Wilmot, OBE, MC, ED, 10S, Deputy 
Director General 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES DIRECTORATE 


Major N J Boxall,1os , Director, Ordnance 
Factories (P&P) W B Neilson,108 , Direc- 
tor, Ordnance Factories (W), H I. Matthews, 
1os , Director, Ordnance Factones (GQ), 
A F Wyhe, oBE,I08, Director, Ordnance 
Factories (A) , F B Challans, 108, Asstt 
Dir ot Ordnance Factories, F A Bird, 108, 
Civil Engineer Adviser, G H Whyte, 108, 
Civul Engineer Adviser, A N D Tate, 
Civil Engineer Adviser R 3B Sathe, 108, 
Civil Engineer Adviser, Dr C R Harler, 10S, 
Civil Engineer Adviser, E J Boohless, 108, 
Asstt Civil Engineer Adviser, M A _ Cook, 
Asstt Civil Engineer Adviser, A E Kendall, 
108, Asstt Civil Engineer Adviser, G A 
Ricketts, Asstt Civil Engineer Adviser , 
V Seshadn, Asstt Civil Engineer Advixr, 
C L Jolly, Technical Officer, A G Greene, 
Technical Officer, Cook, Officer 
Supervisor , B Miutter, Officer Supervisor , 
C Perry, Officer Supervisor, N G Gokhale, 
Senior Technical Assistant 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIRF ADWINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


R N Nicolls oBF,1IOS, Chief Admini 
trative Officer, B W F Paine,tos , Adminu 
trative Officer, C B Rennick, 10S , Admini 
trative Offcer H M MacWilliam, 10S 
Administrative Officer P F Croysdill, Adminis 
trative Officer Lt Col G H Christie ARP 
Officer and Adviser, Amar Nath Singh, Office 
Supervisor, D P McKenna Officer Supervisor 
S R Gujral Officer Supervisor Rai Sahi/ 
ahi R Chadha, 108, Asstt Admunistrativ 

cer 


OFFICE OF THF CHIFF MECHANICAL ENGI\FER 


C E Huill,108., Chief Mechanical Cngineer 
A B James 108, Dy Chief Mechanical Engi 
neer, S Havmes, 10S Dv _ Chief Mechanical 
Fngineer, G A Warwi.k,10S, Civil Enginee) 
Adviser, A E Duncan Asstt Civil Enginee 
Adviser, W S Houghton, 10s, Asstt Civ 
Engineer Adviser A M Dewar 10S, Asstt 
Civil Engineer Adviser, H C Websdane, Senio! 
Technical Assistant 


FACTORY RECRUITMFNT DIRECTORATE 


A A McPhie 10°, Asstt Director ot Factory 
Recruitment , H Brooh, Asstt Tactory Recruit 
ment Officer 


AMMUNITION DIRECTORATE 


T D Welty, Industrial Planning Officer, G 
Richards, Industrial Planning Officer, W H 
Handley Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, 
J E Murrav, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer 
B N Mazumdar, Asstt Industral Planning 
ne ie P N Khanna, Asstt Industrial Planning 

cer 


GENERAL DIRECTORATE 


A J Baker, Director, Major R G L Firman, 
Deputy Director, A H Marlerv, Industrial 
Planning Officer, C J Delph Industrial Plan 
ning Officer D F Keene, Industrial Planning 
Officer, D Crawshaw Asstt Industrial Planning 
Officer, P R A Cobb Asstu Industrial Plan 
ning Officer, K P P Menon, Senior Technical 
Assistant 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER OF FACTORIES 


Brigadier F B Pigott, Rk & Chief Engineer of 
Factories, Lt Col W BR Leake, rk, SORE 
(I) Major D E Hardng,1£,SORE (II), 
Major A H Walker,1r,SORE (II), Major 
G D Smart,re,SORE (II) MajorA L V. 
Long, 1E,SORE (I), Major R J F San 
some,RE SORE (II), MajorJ A SayerIz£, 
SORE (II), MajorS Bentlay,rRztE,SORE 
(II), Major H M Dunbar, ir SORE (iI), 
Major E G Goldring RE ,SORE (II), Major 
A § Smith,1 EB Superintending Surveyor of 
Works, Major K A Brundle, IE GSO (II) 
(Camouflage), Capt F Stirkland, 12 Dy 
Superintending Surveyor of Works , Capt. D. N 
Cloutte, R Z , Garrison Engineer, Capt ¥F, 
Heynes, RE, Garrison Engineer, Capt C E 
Deane, & EF , Garrison Engineer , Capt Makin, 
EE SORE (iil), Capt J A Paton, RE, 
SORE (III) Capt D KB Axtell RE SORE 
(IT), Capt W Chatterton,Izk ,SORE (Ill), 


D. 
R 
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Capt T A Miller, 18, Surveyor of Works 
Capt H H Pool, RE, Surveyor of Works, 
Capt M G Brooks, R £., Inspector Royal Engi 
neer (Machineries) , Capt I’ Hickenbottom RE 
Garrison KLngineer, Capt C R Holmes, RF 
Garrison tnogmeer Capt F Thornton RE 
Garrison Engineer, Capt W E C Hopkins RE 
Garrison Enaineer, Capt T B Tucker, Rb 
Garrison Engineer, Rai Sahib B D Tewari 
Officer Supervisor 


AND PROGRESS & MATFRIAT 
DIVISION 


A R Ehott Tockhart,c1¥F , Additional Direc 
i ead , Mrs, S Cooper, Asstt to the Addt 


Co ORDINATION 


Co-ORDINATION DIVISION 
Dr A H Pandya, Deputy Director General 
TRANSPORTATION & PRIORITIES DIRECTORATY 


C W Humberstone, Director , Capt H Clarke, 
Deputy Director (Priormties), 8 S Shanks, 
Deputy Director (Priorities), W C Browne, 
Deputy Director (Rails), R Ramratnam, Asstt 
Director of Accounts (Tt), D Dutt, Asstt Indus 
trial Planning Officer ,W L Bryan, Transport 
Officer, C W Duckworth, Transport Officer, 
G McDonald, Transport Officer, K R H Atyar, 
Transport Officer, Shah Din, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer 


AMERICAN & PANNEL IMPORTS DIRECTORATE 


W J. M Adams Director (on leave), P K 
Sen, Director (Offg ) S C Murga., Dy Director 
K Minos, Assistant Director , Aftab Iqbal, Assis 
tant Director 


METALS (NON FERROUS) DIRECTORATE 


J G Berry, Director, A D Wilks, Ios, 
Deputy Director, G R Iyengar, Deputy Direc 
tor, J W Glegg Deputy Director ,K N Ghosh, 
Industrial Planning Officer, E M Goles Indus 
tral Planning Officer, R J Timbrell Industrial 
Planning Officer G G Patman, Officer on 
Special Duty P Guha Thakurta Asstt Director 
Headquarters Bembav) K 8 Ganapati, Asstt 
‘ndustrial Planning Officer, V Marella, Asstt 
‘ndustrial Planning Officer S K Chatterjee, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer H L Walmik, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, K S Bhai 
zada, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, Dr 
ace Ramachar, Asstt Industrial Planning 
ifficer 


PROQRESS & MATERIAL DIVISION 
P C Ghosh, Deputy Director Genera! 


PROGRESS DIRECTORATE 


IT W Radice, Director , J G Siewert, Deputy 
nrector Rao Sahib G V_ Pillai, Industrial 
Janning Ofhcer R R Chowdhury, Asstt Indus- 
rial Planning Officer N C€ Sen, Asstt Industrial 
“lanmng Officer, B P Mehra, Asstt Industrial 
Nanning Officer G H Coelho, Industrial Plan- 
ung Officer (Indents), B §& Dutt Progress 
‘“ficer, E J George, Progress Officer (Colhery 
ndents), R N Maitra, Progress Officer (Civil 
‘ingineering), S Ramamritam, Progress Officer 
"rovision), B E Murcott, Progress Officer 
Tools), J G Ghosh, Statistical Officer 
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PROVISION DIRECTORATE 


J H Wells, Director , F Fog!, Deputy Direc- 
tor, R K Goswami, Industrial Planning Officer , 
S Basu, Industrial Planning Officer, B Biswas 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer B N Chat- 
terjee, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer , Kesho 
Dev, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer 


“ STORES DIRECTORATE 


Capt C H Smith, Director C S Rao, Addi 
tional Director, A J Cunningham, Deputy 
Director , Capt B C Majumdar, Deputy Direc 
tor, C A Rajagopal, Assistant Director, A N 
Alyaswamil, Assistant Director, G E A Robert- 
son, Assistant Director, B G Idnam, Assistant 
Director, C A Dolby, Stores Officer (Asansol) , 
N. H Cully, Stores Officer (Ramrayjtollah) , C 
Aaron, Stores Officer (Bolur), E H Gnotorex 
Stores Officer (Cossipore) 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Brig N A Blandford Newson, Deputy Durec- 
tor General 


STRUCTURAL DIRECTORATE 


J A Stuart Willams, Director , James Oswald 
Deputy Director , J B Singh, Deputy Director , 
D Pendrill Davies, Deputy Director , F Harker, 
Industrial Planning Officer K R Khanna, 
Industrial Planning Officer, 8S G Heath, Design 
Officer S Balakrishna, Asstt Industrial Plan- 
ning Offcer, J L Kennet, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer, K R Iyer, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer 


MEGHANICAL DIRECTORATE 


I C Robertson, Deputy Director , J W Case 
Deputy Director , F C Parry, Deputv Director , 
O A Jensen, Industrial Planning Officer, R 
McDonnell, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer , 
K C Kapoor, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer , 
L C Church, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer 


WELDING & PRESS WORK SEOTION. 


H C Giddings, Deputy Director, D B Hil, 
Industrial Planning Officer, P. J Virjee, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer, B Sen, Asstt In 
dustrial Planning Officer, N (C. Mazumdar, 
Senior Technical Assistant 


ELECTRICAL DNGINEERING DIRECTORATE 


V S Risoe, Director, C M Shaw, Deputy 
Director, J Mathur, Industrial Planning 
Officer, B V D Menon, Industrial Planning 
Ofhcer , M S Iyengar, Industrial Planning Off- 
cer, J B Dutt, Asstt Industrial Planning Offi- 
cer, S T Char, Asstt Industrial Planning Offi 
cer, A C Roy, Asstt Industria] Planning Officer, 
A H Khan, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer 


RAILWAY DIVISION 
N Johnson, Deputy Director General. 


RAILWAY WAGONS DIRECTORATE 


Major D W Hadfield, ABRO, Director, 
Mahender Lal], Industrial Planning Officer, 
P S Venkataraman, Industrial Planning Officer , 
Major C H. Morgan, Industrial Planning Officer 
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RAILWAY DEMANDS DIRECTORATE 


R K Innes, Director, J Paulhe, Industrial 
Planning Officer, S M Homair, Asstt Indus 
trial Planning Officer, H L Gupta, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer 


ARMOURED VEHICLES DIRKCTORATE 


J M Smith, Director, J Bain, Industrial 
Planning Officer, H J Perira, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer, M S Roy, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer 


CIVIL ENGINEERING DIRECTORATE 


P C Mukerjee, Director ,B C Mallik, Deputy 
Director A G Menon, Deputy Director, S K 
Banerjee, Deputy Director , B B Ghosh, Deputy 
Director, A © Mukherjee, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer, B K Chakravarty, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer, K R Ghose, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer 


TOOLS DIVISION 


G A R Trimming, Officer on Special Duty 
(U K Machine Tool Mission), J Hodkinson, 
Deputy Director General 


MACHINE TOOL ENGINEERING ADVISERS 


A C Trubshaw, Machine Tool Engineer Advi- 
ser to the Govt of India G A Gardner, Asstt 
Adviser (Calcutta), A Edwards, Asstt Adviser 
(Calcutta), J A Arnall, Asstt Adviser (Bombay), 
A W_ Lower, Asstt Adviser (Bombay), A 
Simister, Asstt Adviser (Lahore) 


DIRECTORATE OF MACHINE TOOL 


R C Knight, Director, L H Worrall, Senior 
Technical Adviser , A P Green, Senior Technical 
Adviser, A. Wilson, Senior Technical Adviggr , 
A T Gordon, Assistant Director, Lieut S D 
Howarth, Assistant Director , 5 Somasundaram, 
Asstt. Director,S C Dutta, Assistant Director, 
C R Sundararajan, Assistant Director, G h 
Varley, Junior Technical Adviser, K S Ayapa, 
Junior Technical Adviser, N M Arunachalam, 
Senior Technical Assistant 


DIRECTORATE OF SMALL TOOLS 


J D S Muirhead, Director A D_ Burns, 
Deputy Director, W Beutner, Deputy Director , 
T A Bevan, Deputy Director, J. Johnson, 
Industrial Planning Officer, C J Shah, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer, F Clegg, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer, N C Chakravarti, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Ofhcer, N S Chow 
dhury, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer G RI 
Veera Raghava Iyer, Asstt Industrial Planning 
Officer, P Mukherjee, Senior Technical Assistant 
C A Quinn, Senior Technical Assistant, B B 
Basu, Senior Technical Assistant ,G 8 V Sastry, 
Senior Technical Assistant, S C Mahindra, 
Senior Technical Assistant 


DIRECTORATE OF CO GRDINATION (TOOLS) 


G A Beevis, Director H H Reader, Deputy 
Director, 8 K Sen, Assistant Director, P M 
Chatterjee, Assistant Director, J P. Dadina, 
Assistant Director. 
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CONTROLLER OF IMPORTED RAILWAY STORES 


T G Creighton, Controller, T T Ldmbe, 
Deputy Controller A C Brabson, Deputy Con- 
troller, A Gammel, Adviser on Imported Rail 
way Stores, B N Dutta Assistant Controller , 
Rai Sahib A N Banerjee Assistant Controller , 
F W Stevens, Assistant Controller 


PROVINCIAL ORGANISATIONS 
DIRECTORATE, MUNITIONS PRODUCTION, BOMBAY 


C W Clarke, Director, W E Howell, Dy 
Director (Admumstration) Capt A H Adcock 
Dy Dhurector (Engineering) 
Industrial Planning Officer, A B Goodman, 
Industrial Planning Officer, P J Panday, 
Progress Officer, H C Oddwell, Asstt 
Industnal Planning Officer, S RK _ ben, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, P M Lvons, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer , Jan Radwan , 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer , R Burghart 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, M B 
Chandiramani, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, 
B. Bratic, Asstt Industral Planning Officer 
J C. Roche, Asstt Administrative Officer Rai 
Sahib R K Naidu Stores Officer, K G Nayar, 
Senior Technical Assistant 


DIRECTORATE MUNITIONS PRODUCTION, 
PUNJAB 


H Sparrow, Director, Capt P S. Colvin 
14.0 0, Deputy Director R RK Khanna Adm 
nistrative Officer, G E Hoare Industrial Plan 
ning Officer, Capt R Hill, Industrial Planning 
Officer, Lt A Burton Industrial Planning Offi 
cer, V 8S Chopra, Industral Planning Officer 
L.E Barbaro, Industrial Planning Officer, P J 
Bhavanan1, Circle Progress Officer, E R Stevens, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer, A L Swinn 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, R Cowens 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer J Cook 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer,S H J Yates, 
Asstt. Industrial Planning Officer, T R Kapur, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, T Phailbus, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer 


MADRAS 


M 8H. Ismail, Industrial Planning Officer 
Bae Raghavachar, Asstt Industrial Planning 
cer 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


S Palit, 8rd Assistant to the Adviser on Engi 
neering Supphes, M C Addy, ARP Officer, 
Dr B.C Aich MB DTM SBStaff Doctor Lt 
Comm A L Wikbon, RI N VB Liaison Officer 
C N. Babu Food Stuffs Officer, Major E H 
Brandon, Officer on Special Duty 


DIRECTORATE GENERAL AIRCRAFT, LUCKNOW 


Air Vice Marshal O E Carter, cBE,AFC 
RAF, Director General Aircraft , Group Captain 
W Bourne, Deputy Durector General (Co- 
ordination), Air Commodore R 4H _ Verney, 
oRn#,(Rtd ), Deputy Director General (Inspec 
tion), L Hemmings, Deputy Director General 
(Technical) ,8 H Camptell, Director of Manu 
facture(A S ),T Alston, Deputy Director (A S ), 
K J C Murr, Deputy Director /Eng ), R Reiser, 
Deputy Director Co-ordination, T 8 Willan, 
Controller of Manufacture (Airframes), N BR 


Ghosh, Assistant Director of Accounts, R. E. C 


R Boothroyd, 2 
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Moreton Industrial Planning Officer, G H. 
Mason, Industrial Planning Officer, J Shanks, 
Industrial Planning Officer T H Ward, 
Induttnal Planning Officer, R E 
Adams Industrial Planning Officer 
G M Logie, Industrial Planning Officer, H W E 
Charman, Industnal Planning Officer, fF. 
McEwen Industrial Planning Officer, H Hesele 
ton, Industrial Planning Officer, C Cloud, 
Industrial Planning Officer, F M Ling, Indur- 
trial Planning Officer, H M Windust Industrial 
Planning Officer J I Page, Industrial Planning 
Officer, A G Kemp Industrial Planning Officer , 
M_ Russman, Industrial Planning Officer ; 
J Mc) Bryce Industrial Planning Officer, A E, 
Alias Industrial Planning Officer, H Townsend, 
Industrial Planning Officer Prem Sunder, Induc- 
trial Planning Officer John Clegg, Industrial 
Planning Officer B C Mukherjee, Industrial 
Planning Officer C A Cottrel, Industrial Plan- 
ning Officer, E Lawrence, Industrial 
Planning Officer E G Connolly, Asstt Indus- 
trial Planning Officer, G M Judge, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer, I I Khatri, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer H Gonsalves, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer 8 K Sinha, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer, C V_ Pickup, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, J H Green, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer L W 
Russell Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, 
H W C Chapman, Asstt Industrial Planning 
Officer C M Afzal Asstt Industrial Planning 
Officer J W Powell, Asstt Industrial Plannirg 
Officer, K P Khapre Asstt Industrial Planning 
Officer, F Collett, Asstt Industrial Planning 
Officer, T J W Bradlev Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer P G J Hibble, Asstt Indur- 
trial Planning Officer, M D Naik, Asstt Induc- 
tnal Planning Officer , C Singh, Asstt Industrial 
Planning Officer, M L Shah, Asstt Industnal 
Planning Officer, B S Mangat, Asstt Industral 
Planning Officer ,G B Saksena, Asstt Industnal 
Planning Officer, G M Kore, Asstt Industr al 
Planning Officer 


OFFIOES ATTACHED TO DIRICTORATE GENERAL, 
ATRORAFT, 


ESTABLISHED OFFICERS 
DIRECTORATE OF REPAIR 


G/Capt B P H De Roeper, Director of Repair, 
W/Cdr Richardson Dy Dhurector of Repair , 
S/Ldr K J B Dunlop, S/Ldr I M Ritchings , 
8/Ldr F H Rock, S/Ldr D H Beale, S/Ldr. 
J). BE Sutherland, F/Et C J A _ Connolly 
F/Lt G V Cowmeadow ,F/Lt L W Hayward , 
8/Ldr Adam, F/Lt E G Cameron, F/Lt H 
Lancaster , F/Lt N Oldcorne 


DIRECTORATE OF MANUFACTURE (ENGINEERING) 
S/Ldr S Kureishi, F/Lt L Dandy 


DIRECTORATE OF CO ORDINATION 


W/Cdr R W Woodley 8/Ldr R V Whit 
taker, S/Ldr C B K Booth, S/Ldr K J. 
Bhore, F/Lt J M Gunn 


CALCUTTA CIRCLE. 


W/Cdr W Jenkins, Deputy Director , F/O C 
Ste nee 8/Ldr. J. D. McDonald, F/Lt 
a e ume, 
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MADRAS CIRCLE, 


W/Cdr. J. G. Reid, Deputy Director; 


F/T. 
C. C. Adams. 


CAWNPORE CIRCLE. 
F/Lt. 8. C. Fitzgerald. 


LAHORE CIRCLE. 
F/Lt. P. J. Farr; F/Lt. H. J. Kunkel, 


BOMBAY CIRCLE. 
W/Cdr. F. W. Jenkins, Deputy Director; F/Lt. 
R, Cox; F/Lt. A. M. Crosby. 
KARACHI CIRCLE. 


. D. Hayward, Deputy Director ; 
v Lumeie 


8 we 
Pitt. 


OFFICERS ATTACHED TO THE DIRECTORATE 
GENERAL OF AIRCRAFT BUT NOT ESTABLISHED. 


¥/Lt. R. C. Orme, Directorate of Manufacture 
(E); ae _ G. Hodgson, Directorate of Repair ; 
F/Lt. . Kukulka, Directorate of ia ae 
F/Lt. 3 é " Bilis, Materials Section; F/Lt. G 
Thomson, Directorate of Repair. 


OFFICE OF THE ELECTRICAT, COMMISSIONER WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, CALCUTTA. 


H. M. Mathews, c.1.8., Electrical Commissioner; 
Lt.-Col. R. L. Evans, LM. , Deputy Electrical Com- 
missioner : Rao Bahadur T. 8. R ao, Director of 
Power Expansion ; C. W. Stowers, Director of 
Power Supply (Commercial) ; : W. Urqu- 
hart, Director of Industrial oe Supply ; ws 
Mackley, Deputy Director of Power Expansion ; 
N. G. Milne, Deputy Director of Power Supply 
(Commercial); N. R. Kirby, Deputy Director of 
Industrial Power Su pply ; C. K. N. Iyengar, 1.E., 
Deputy Director of Utilities Statistics; H. S. 
Kulkarni, Assistant Director ; 


K. Subramaniam, 
Assistant: Director : 


S. Bose, Assistant Director 


of Power Supply (Commercial) ; T. 
Duraiswami, Assistant Director: A. Graham. 
Assistant "Administrative Officer; E. B 


Reid, Assistant Director; V. E.’ Martin, 
Assistant Director; H. O. Safaroff, Assistant Di- 
rector ; K. B. Roy (Incorporated Accountant and 
Registered Accountant), Assistant Director (Utili- 


ties’ Statistics). M.R. Probett, Assistant Director; 


V. arnar Officer on Special Duty (Turbine 
Erection); C. K. V. Rao, Deputy Assistant 
Director ; P. Venkataramayya, Deputy Assistant 
Director ; 8. Swayambu, Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor ; M. R. Mudaliar, Deputy Assistant Director ; 
K. ©. Kochhar ( Electric a Engineer), 
Assistant: Director (Stores) ; S. Nanjundiah, 
Deputy Assistant Director. 


OFFICE OF THE STEEL COMMISSIONER, CALOUTTA. 


Frank Parr, Steel Commissioner: E. D. 
McCallum, P. A. to the Steel Commissioner - 
Lt.-Col. E. Snowden, Liaison Officer to the Steel 
Commissioner. 


OFFICE OF THE IRON & STEEL CONTROLLER, 
CALOUTTA. 


C. Mahindra, Iron & Steel Controller (on 
deratationy: E. G. Spooner, Dy. Iron & Steel 
Controller ( Offg. Iron and Steel Controller); J. D. 
Lam, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller; A. Mansfield, 
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| Dy. Iron & Steel Controller; A. C. Gupta, Price 
‘and Accounts Officer ; o Hamilton, Asst. 
Tron & Steel Controller : A. K. Mitra, Asst. Iron 
& Steel Controller ; V. P. Dube, Asst. Iron & Steel 
Controller; V. Robinson. Asst. Iron & Steel 
Controller : ‘ Capt. B. P. Lind, Asst. Iron & Steel 
Controller : R. M. Nicol, Asst. Iron & Steel 
Controller; R. H. Mody, Asst. Iron & Steel 
‘ontroller ; R. N. Dutta, ‘ast. Iron & Steel Con- 
troller ; P. B. Dordi, Asst. Iron & Steel Control- 
ler ; J. K. Bose, Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 
A. W. Ottignon, Director (Tool & aan Steel) 
T.K. Walshaw, Director (Re- ees 
Robinson, Director (Transport); Ww. Kaye, 
Director (Pipes, Tubes & ane B. K. 
Iyengar, Dy. Price & Accounts Officer; A. Sad 
Dy. Director (Re-Rollers); Capt. 'R. H. L. 
Humphries, Steel Price Officer: P. C. Sarkar, 
Asst. Accounts Officer; A. K. Roy Chowdhury, 
Asst. Accounts Officer : D. D. Kamat, Asst. 
Director of Metals; E. J. M. Donald, Asst. to 
Director (Pipes, Tubes & Fittings) ; B. B, Ghosh ; 
Industrial Planning Officer; F. F. Bocker, Asst. 
Industrial Planning Officer : Capt. I. Lefroy, 
Asst. Industrial Planning Officer; S. V. Metha, 
Asst. Industrial Planning Officer ; "8. K. Lahiri, 
. Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller : R. K. Sen, 
Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 'M. L. Mitra, 
Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller: K. F. Mogal, 
Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; B. H. Pastakia, 
Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller : J. K. Basak, 
Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller : A. Dey, Dy. 
Asst. Iron & Steel Controller; A. N. Mu- 
kherjee, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 
S.C. Guha, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 
R. C. Parakh, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller: 
B. N. Bose, ‘Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 
J. P. Sen, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller 
(Accounts); S. K. Ghosh, Senior Technical 
Assistant: A. K. Ghosh, Senior Technical 
Assistant (T.S. Control) ; A. K. Muirhead, Quota 
Officer from Railway Board; Capt. A. H. 
Daniel, Quota Officer from E.-in-C.; Lt. A. 
Finlow, Quota Officer from D. G.S. R. 


REGIONAL OFFICES. 
BENGAL CIRCLE. 


. E. S. Rear, Dy. [ron & Steel Controller ; 
. Subramaniam, Asst. Iron & Steel Controller; 
Rao, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 
Lahiri, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 
Bose, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 


A igh 
B. 
R. 
A. 
A. Mitra, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 


A. 

N. 
K. 

K. 


BOMBAY CIRCLE. 


C. H. Watson, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller; 
B. 8S. Randhawa, Asst. Iron & Steel Controller; 
M. H. Kajiji, Dy. Asst. Iron & Steel Controller ; 
H. 8. Murti, Senior Steel Control Inspector; 
K. L. Kapoor, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 


MADRAS CIRCLE. 
L. Henshaw, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller; 
V. 8. Aiyar, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 
U. P. CIRCLE. 


V. D. Talwar, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller; 
S. K. Sen, Dy. "Asst. Iron & Steel Controller; 
S. Ahmed, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 
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PUNJAB CIRCLE. 


K. J. Cleetus, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller. 
B.S. Randhava, Dy. Asst. Iron & Stee! Controller: 
P. 8S. Mani, Senior Steel Control Inspector 
Kartar Singh, Senior Steel Control Inspector 
J. 8. Shwhney, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 


SIND CIRCLE. 


J. P. Bapasola, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller 
G. 8. Ahuja, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 


JAMSHEDPUR. 


L. F. Berry, Liaison Officer ; C. K. Ramnath 
Senior Steel Control Inspector; 8. Banerjee 
Senior Steel Control Inspector. 


ASANSOL 
G. C. Harry, Senior Steel Control Inspector. 


OFFICE OF THE STEEL IMPORT CONTROLLER. 
CALCUTTA. 


a R. Walton, Controller of Steel Imports ; 
M. Afzal, Asst. Controller of Steel Imports ; 

4 Sidaiaal Asst. Controller of Steel Imports ; 
H. 8. Vazifdar, Asst. Controller of Steel Imports. 


DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF SUPPLY, NEW DELHI. 


Sir Robert W. Targett, 0.1.E., Director General; 
A. MacFarquhar, C.LE£., 1.0.8., Deputy Director 
General I; D. Stewart, 0.B.E., LF.8., Deputy 
Director General IT: s. 8. Khera, 1.0. g., Deputy 
Director General Iv; M. R. Sach dev, 0.B.E., 
1.¢.8., Deputy Director General (Disposals). 


CO-ORDINATION DIRECTORATE. 


Prem Chand, Assistant Director ; B. Natrajan ; 
Assistant Director: Raja Ram, Assistant Direc- 
tor (K. Forms); 8. 8. Venkatakrishnan, Shipping 
Officer. 

PETROLEUM DIRECTORATE. 


Captain J. R. Murray, Director ; Gyan Chand 
Sharma, Deputy Director; F. C "Kidd ,Deputy 
Director, Bombay ; B. N. Sarobar, Deputy Direc- 
tor; A. K. Sen, Assistant Director. 


MISC. STORES DIRECTORATE. 


K. C. Wadia, Director; A. Nadel, Officer on 
Special Duty (Glass) ; Rai Sahib P. K. Sen, 
Deputy Director; Lt. S.A. Shareef, re ar 
Director; M. A. Rafee, Deputy Director : 
Gorawara, Deputy Director : F. E. Da’ Costa, 
Assistant Director ; B. K. Amin, Assistant Direc- 
tor; A. Shankeran, Assistant Director. 


PAINTS AND GASES DIRECTORATE. 


A. E. Hampsen, Director; N. K. Thadani, 
Deputy Director; R. Bhattacharya, Deputy 
Director; James Cross, Deputy Director ; N. 
Srinivasan, Assistant Director : B. Mukerjee, 
Assistant Director. 


VEHICLES DIRECTORATE. 


E. A. Oakley, Director; Major L. W. H. 
Harrington, Deputy Director : Ss/L. G. H. W. 
RAT De Po tea? Director {on loan from 
R.A. V. Perry, Deputy Director, 
Boniba: Inderprashad, Deputy Director, 
Calcutta ; Gurbachan Singh, Assistant Director ; 
M. Sanjiva Rao, Assistant Director; N arain 
Singh, Assistant Director. 
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CHEMICALS DIRECTORATE. 


P. R. Crerar, Director; R. Venkateswaran, 
Deputy Director ; Ali Ahmed, Deputy Director ; 
J. M. Saha, Deputy Director : P, B. Gupta, 
Deputy Director; B. Shah, Assistant Director ; 
V. 8S. Bhatia, Assistant Director : Joginder Singh, 
Assistant Director ; S. Sundararaman, Assistant 
Director ; Oldrich Vrany, 0.8.D. at Dalmianagar. 


RUBBER CONTROL AND RUBBER DIRECTORATE. 


J, P. Anderson, Controller; J. A. Laidlaw, 
Director of Tyres; P. N. Haksar, Tyre Rationing 
Officer ; P. tchel, Director of Rubber Manufac- 
ture ; M. R. Kaura, Deputy Director of Rubber 
Manufacture : G. F. M. ne Deputy Con- 
troller, Calcutta ; are Hawkins, Deputy 
Controller (Purchase) : rR. Walden, Deputy 
Controller (Production) ; Ai. B. Roy, Asdistant 
Director Rubber Manufacture ; > A. K. Maha- 
dhavan Pillai, Assistant Controller; C, K. 
Laxminarayan, Assistant Controller; N. 
Ramakrishnan Iyer, Assistant Controfler; 
G. O. Saffrey, Officer on Special Duty (Retread- 
ing); Captain E. P. Hosken, Officer on Special 
Duty ; C. P. Liston, Rubber Purchase Officer, 
Cochin and Ex. Officio, Dy. Controller of Rubber; 

G. Ramachandran, Assistant Rubber Pur- 
chase Officer and Ex. Officio; Assistant Con- 
troller of Rubber, New Delhi; Captain P. M. 
Laing, Resident Manager, Madhuri Kund 
Rubber Estate, Muttra; Lt. H. J. Blake, 
Asstt. eerie get ‘Kund Rubber Estate, 
epee F/Lt. R. J, Morton, Senior Inspecting 

cer 


TEXTILES DIRECTORATE, 


K. B. Rao, Director; Hamid Ullah Khan, 
Deputy Director ; A. Whalley, we ag Director ; 
8. K. Chowdhry, wae Director ; N. Majum- 
dar, Deputy Director; P. 8S. Sood, ‘Assistant 
Director : B. L. Verma, Assistant Director ; 
8. Mukherji, Accounts Officer; 8S. K. Desai, 
Assistant Development Officer ; Akhtar Hussain, 
Assistant Director. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES DIRECTORATE. 


Capt. W. J. Tallon, Director ; H. W. Milstead, 
Deputy Director, Cawnpore ; ; RB. C. Malhotra, 
Deputy Director : Man Mohan Singh, Depu 
Director; H. C. Mahindroo, Deputy Controile 
W. R. Kohii, Assistant Director; B. Mitr tre. 
Assistant Director, Cawnpore; G. N. Roy, 
Assistant Director, ‘Cawnpore ; Conductor W. 8. 
Dukes, 1.4.0.C., Assistant Director, Cawnpore ; 
Mohd. Sharif, Stock Verification Officer, Cawn- 
pore. 


TANNING AND FOOTWARE DIRRCTORATE. 


D. A. Randall, Director; P. C. Basu, Deputy 
Director; Capt. L. N. ’ Srivastava, Deputy 
Director : M. C. Puri, Assistant Director ; 
K. N. Agha, seria a Director ; Inayat Ullah, 
Assistant Director ; Hepburn, M.B.E., 
1.0.8., Controller of Leather Tann ng Industries, 
Cawnpore ; R. L. W. Inkstar, Assistant Industrial 
Production Off T, Cawnpore ; Capt. J. A. 
Durrad, Assistant Industria! Production Officer, 
Cawnpore; T. E. Bayliff, Assistant Industrial 
Production Officer, Cawnpore; A. BR. Walker, 
Assistant Industrial Production Officer, Cawn- 
pore ; 8S. A. Hameed, 1.0.8. Assistant Industrial ' 
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Production Officer, Cawnpore , A Haq, Assistant 
Industrial Production Officer, Cawnpore 

F G _ Keyser, Deputy Controller (Hides) 
Cawnpore, Ghulam Haider, Asstt Controller 
(Hides) Cawnpore, Mohd Hanif Asstt 
Controller (Hides), Cawnpore Dost Mohd Jaffer 
Rattonsey A I P O Cawnpore H R 
Jaffary Zonal Officer Cawnpore A H Butt 
Zonal Officer, Agra, G D Dobhal Zonal 
Officer Bombay, B B Datt Zonal Officer 
Calcutta 


CLOTHING FACTORIES DIRECTORATE 


Col H D Goldthorp, I 4a , Director, Lt Col 
A Joynes, Additional Director, A G R 
Horton Bennett 0 BE,1I08, Superintendent, 
Clothing Production Lt Col A Dean 
Deputy Director, Major D G Lean Ra, 
Deputy Director, Khan Sahib Mohd Shafi 
Deputy Director, Khan Sahib Mohd Ishaq 
Assistant Director, J N Khanna, Assistant 
Director , R Baig, Assistant Director , B Singh 
108, Deputy Director (Engineering), J G 
Kumarmanglam, Assistant Director S D 
Pathak, Assistant Director, It W B Banks 
Assistant Director, B D Kumar, Assistant 
Director, S M Asim, Assistant Director 
D Ramachandran, Assistant Director Abdul 
Karim Khan, Assistant Director (Stock Verifica 
tion), N M Begg, Assistant Director 


TIMBER SUPPLIES DIRECTORATE 


M V Laure, 1Fs, Director, S N Kapur 
Officer on Special Duty, V Desraj, Deputy 
Director Krishna, Deputy Director, 
D L Webb, Assistant Director, M S Bala 
subramanian, Assistant Director, Tek Chand, 
Assistant Director, V G Pandharkar, Assistant 
Director, H K_ Banerji Assistant Durector 
(Lorry Bodies) 


TIMBER DEPOTS AND SAWMILLS DIRECTORATE 


A J Wilham Durector, K K Dar, Deputy 
Director, J @Q_ Shelley al dele Director , 
I R Kerr, Assistant Director (Bombay) 
P N Khanna, Assistant Director, H C 
Majumdar, Assistant Director, S$ D Malhotra 
Assistant Director, C A _ Guillesole, Assistant 
Director (Bombay), W J Bone, Officer on 
Special Duty Chheharta (Ammitsar) 


TIMBER WOODWARE DIRECTORATE, 


Captain J Banerjee, Director B N Khanna 
Deputy Director, M — Balasubramaniam 
Assistant Director, G B Despande, Assistant 
Director, A N Nayar, Assistant Director 
§S S Mehtab Singh Assistant Director , Amarjit 
Singh, Officer on Special Duty (Woodware) 
Cawnpore , Anf Abdul Qadir, Officer on Special 
Duty (Bamboos), Madras S M Tveb, Asstt 
Industrial Planning Officer Yash Parkash, 
Asstt Industrial Planning Officer, (Tent Poles) , 
M Osman, Asstt Industrial Planning Officer 
(Tent Poles) Allahabad Manohar Singh 
Asstt Industrial Planmng Officer (Tent 
Poles) Jhelum, N 8 Bhagwan, Asstt Indus 
trial Planning Officer (Tent Poles) Madras 
C K Chugani, AI PO Bombay 


wee, a 
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TIMBER SUPPLIHS DIRECTORATE, CALOUTTA 


W E Flewett, 1 FS, Officer on Special Duty , 
8 Chowdhary, 1F8, Director, S E Moosa, 
Deputy Director, M I Whig, Deputy Director , 
G J Cadlecourt, Deputy Director, Rai Sahib 
S K Moukerjee, Assistant Director, Sadhu 
Singh, Assistant Director, Ch Mukhthar 
Ahmad Knan, Assistant Director, S R Palsule, 
Assistant Director 


TIMBER SUPPLIES DIRECTORATE BOMBAY 


V § Kuppuswamy, ifs, Director, N B 
Sujan, Deputy Director, A T Mathew, Assis 
tant Director Bashir Ahmed, Assistant Direc 
tor, K E Ebrahim, Assistant Director 


PROGRESS OFFICERS 


G H Coxon Ireland Chief Progress Officer , 
S C Damle, Progress Officer , Irshad Hussain, 
Progress Officer, P B Chatterjee, Progress 
Officer, G Shahay, Progress Officer, S P 
Aggarwala, Progress Officer, K 8 Ramamurthy, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Madras Jwala Singh 
Bhatnagar, Asstt Progress Officer, Aligarh, 
P § Bhatia Asstt Progress Officer, Lahore, 
U_ Gopinath, Asstt Progress Officer, Bombay , 
Abdul Rashid Khan, Asstt Progress Officer, 
Lahore ,C B L Mathur, Asstt Progress Officer, 
Cawnpore, P Roy Chowdhary, Asstt 
Progress Officer, Caloutta, M 8S Chowdhary, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Lahore, A T Lakhamn, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Bombay, 8 A Rizvi, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Calcutta , M. T Ahmad, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Cawnpore; 8 N Sahni, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Madras; B N_ Sethi, 
Asstt Prggress Officer, Cawnpore, H Shsahab, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Cawnpore, 8 M Ihsan 
Tirmizy, Asstt Progress Officer, Cawnpore, 
S P Ghosh, Asstt Progress Officer, Bombay 


DRUGS AND DRESSING DIRECTORATE 


J N Ray, Pho, D&sc, FIO, FNL, OBE 
Director, D C Sen, Deputy Director, B C 
Bose, Assistant Director, B 8 Roy, Assistant 
Director, K N Gaind, M8c, PhD, Industrial 
Planning Officer, Lahore , R Ghose, 
Industrial Planning Officer, Calcutta, N G 
Mitra, Industrial Planning Officer, Calcutta , 
Diwan A_ Basir, Industrial Planning Officer 
Madras, H K_ Banerji, Industrial Planning 
Officer, Bombay Dr P L N Rae, Industrial 
Planning Officer, Kasauli 


INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANOES DIRECTORATE 


Lt Col de Lisle Carey, Director; E T 
Ibbitt, Deputy Director, Amrit Lal, Assistant 
Director, M Shankar, Assistant Director 
(Technical) Bishan Dass, Assistant Director , 
A Amm Industral Planning Officer, Lahore 
R D_ Kotwal, Industrial Planning Officer, 
Lahore , V. C Pais, Industrial Planning Officer, 
Bombay <A E Howell, Officer on Special 
Duty (Lahore) 


PROGRESS BRANOH (MEDIOAL DIVISION) 


E B Hutchinson, Progress Officer, S D 
Bhasin, Asstt Progress Officer, Lahore, R C 
Nigam, Asstt Progress Officer, Calcutta, 
A G Bhawani, Asstt Progress Officer, Bombay , 
C G Ramanathan, Asstt Progress Officer, 
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Madras; U R Bhatt, Asstt Progress Officer, 
Bombay ,S M Ray Chawdhur1, Asstt Progress 
Officer, Calcutta Rana Khuda Dad Khan, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Lahore, B Banerjee, 
Asstt Progress Officer, New Delhi, G S Das, 
Asstt Progress Officer, Calcutta 


DIRECTORATH GENERAL OF DISPOSALS, NEW 
DELHI 


Sir Robert W Targett, oI, Durector 
General, Brigadier R M Sassoon, Director, 
Z A Khan, Director, S M C Pinto, Deputy 
Director (Bombay) , Capt C A Subramanyam, 
Deputy Director, C L Schofield, Deputy 
Director, B Ramamurti, Deputy Director, 
C R V_ Subban, Assistant Director (New 
Delhi) , I B Bose, Assistant Director (Calcutta) , 
S Narayanaswaml, Assistant Director (Bombay), 
K. Abdul Ghani, Assistant Director (Calcutta) 
R N Banerjee, Assistant Director (Calcutta) , 
Rahmat Ali, Assistant Director (New Delhi) 
I 8 Murad, Assistant Director, A R Binns 
Director (Statistics), P S Lulla, Assistant 
Director, Bombay , T V Gurshahan1, Inspector 
of Stores, Karachi, G V B P Rao, Inspector 
of Stores, Cawnpore, J P Aggarwal, Inspector 
of Stores, New Delhi, S Venkataramanan, 
Inspector of Stores, Madras , Mahmood Ansari, 
Inspector of Stores, Calcutta, J N Dhoodhy. 
Inspector of Stores, Lahore ,S Prasad, Inspector 
of Stores, Bombay 


CEMENT 


H E Ormered, Hony Cement Adviser 
§ Pederson, Consultant Engineer 


CONTAINERS 


W R Davis, Consulting Engineer (Containers’ 
Calcutta, K WV Bhaskaran, Deputy Durector. 
New Delhi, M A _ Rauf, Assistant Durector. 
Calcutta, A P Aggarwal, Industrial Plannin, 


Officer (Contamers), Lahore, D K _ Mitter, 
Industrial Planning Officer (Containers), 
Calcutta 


THE DIRECTORATE GENERAL OF SHIPBUILDING 
AND REPAIRS, BOMBAY 


Vice Admiral C Canthe cB, DSC, Director 
General, Captain E R Corson, MVO, Dec 
RN, Deputy Director General 


NAVAL SECRETARIAT 


Paymaster Commander R J V_ Spurway 
RN, Nava! Secretary to Durector General, 
Paymaster Lt Commander R_ S_ Borner, 
RNVE, Assistant Secretary (Naval), Pay 
master Lt J Waters RINVR Assistant 
Secretary (Naval) Paymaster It S Singh, 
RINVE#, Assistant Secretary (Signals) 


ADMINISTRATION 


J Hamilton, Deputy Director, V G Rose, 
MBE, Assistant Director 


CONSTR OTION 


Captan W H Jackman rowc, Constructor 
Uaptain, Commauder A T 8S Sheffer, BN, 
Constructor Commander ,8 C Herbert, Poreman 
of Yard, W P. McAllister, Draughtsman , 
Watkins, Inspector of Shipwnghts, E Payton, 
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‘nspector of Shipwrights, H F Quigley, 
nsapector of Shipwrights, L H Vincent, 
‘nspector of Shipwrights G Davidson, Charge- 
man of Shipwrights, B Hutchimson, Chargeman 
if Shipwrights 


ENGINEERING 


Captain R G Forsyth OBE ,RN, Engineer 
Captain W J C Heath, Electrical Engineer 
(Admiralty), C W Gates, Inspector of Elect 
Fitters, W @G@ _ Barnden, Electrical Overseer , 
W <A Oliey, Draughtsman, F C Jenkins, 
nmspector of Engine Fitters , Lt (E) W Spall, 
RINVR, 2nd Assistant to Engineer Captain , 
~ H Faraday, Machine Tool Officer 


DIRECTORATE OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
G S Hill, Director 


DIRECTORATE OF CO ORDINATION 


Captan W Whittaker, 1a 0c, Deputy 
Director (Materials), L C Khosla, Assistant 
Director (Materials), Rup Narain, Assistant 
Director (Stores), K V_ Shetty, Assistant 
Director (Capital Assets), P R Jog, Assistant 
Director (Materials), D F D Lam, Steel 
Quota Officer S L McNee, Cost Inspection 
Officer , Vacant, Cost Inspection Officer 


ACCOUNTS BRANCH 


Pay/Lt F W %ims, BRNVR, Deputy 
Director (Expense Accounts), A Subramanian, 
Assistant Director (Expense Accounts) 


KARACHI 


R Day, Senior Overseer (Directorate General 
Shipbuilding and Repairs), D C M McKinstry, 
Overseer, A M Mitchell (on leave), Overseer , 
Captain J Johnston, Assistant Director (Ship- 
building), M L Fernandez, Assistant Director 
(Materials and Administration), C @G John- 
stone, Assistant Machine Tool Officer, D M 
Smith, Electrical Officer, A E Dyball, Assistant 
Technical Officer, A C Parker, Assistant 
Technical Officer, K R Dadachanji, Machine 
Tool Census Officer 


DEGAUSSING 


Commander (SP) S§ R Watson, RINVE, 
Superintending Inspector of Degaussing (India) 


PLASTIC ARMOUR 


Lt Commander (SP) L D Drury, RNVR., 
Plastic Armour Protection Officer (India), 
Lt (SP) R B White, RINVR, Port Plastic 
Armour Protection Officer Lt (SP) H M Ba 
On BRINVR_ Plastic Armour Development 
Protection Officer, Lt (SP) M A De Souza, 
RINVBR, Plastic Armour Development Protec- 
tion Officer, Lt-Commander J WN. Kyffin, 
RNVR, (Liectncal) LL & S A Fitting Out 
Officer, Bombay 


DIRECTORATE OF MERCHANT SHIP REPAIRS 


W <A Henderson, Director, J McAulay, 
Deputy Director (Bombay), K S_ Sahai, 
Assistant Director, J FP Hall, Overseer, 
C Hunton, Overseer, J P McAuley, Overseer , 
Eric Perks, Overseer , William Hanna, Overseer , 
A. R Winton, Labour Officer. 
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DIRSOTORATE nie 


Ei. Molohey, BLN. (Btd.), 
pireior ,Cominan Commande: (BP) A. Bnd A. Bend, &. , BLE ea 


teed : umes VR. a at oe Direotor; 1 i 
oe B. Nixon, S1N.V.2,, Amistant Director ; 
W. Morrison, Assistant 


ie Brough, RLN.V.L., ere a hal 


Pay itt Singh, B.LN.Y. R., 
Mauro Officer : hidkne 
Sctentific Officer: P. %. Poovaiah, Assistant 
Inspecting Officer (Barges) ; L. B, Farla, Electri- 
cal Overseer. 


ADMIRALTY STAFF, 


G. Martin, Principal {hip) vba 
A, L ‘Funnel, Inspector of Shi ts; C. 

Dudman r of El ca witters 
BH. R, ia of Electrical Fitters : 
G. V. Richards, of Electrical Fitters. 


VIZAGAPATAM, 
Q@. J. Brown, Overseer. 
. MADRAS. 


Lt. (SP) A. BR. EH. Wallis, 8.1.N.v.z., Port Coli 
_ Armour Protection Development Officer : : 


Frain, Overseer; R. F. Jewell, cipal 
Ship Overseer (Admiralty). 
CogRIN. 
(E) N. P. Blackburn, R.1N.V.R., 
Reisen me insets (Shipbuilding). 


APMIRABTY STAFF. 
Pagsley, Principal Ship Overseer; 
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DIRECTORATE OF SHIPBUILDING. 
Deputy. Duetir te meee re .N.V.R, ea 
-charge mmanGcer 
W Stepnenson neon, B.LN., uty Director, 
Bus DB. aot xt UF, Assistant Director: 
ett, I. z., 
t Director : W. B. Tozer, 
Captain A, L.A , Assistant 
It. 3.4.8. Taylor, B.1.N.V.R., 


J. 
Aselstant Director 
Direetor ; sine! 


Blectriee! Overseer New ae M. L. 
COTHERE, Electrical Overseer; C. A. "Sarkies, 
Senior Technical Assistant ; K., Sandel, 


Senior Technical Assistant. 
OFFIOR OF THE COAL COMMISSIONER (CALCUTTA). 
J. B. Harrison, 0.1.8. » Denney Coal Commis- 
sioner (Production); S. Banerjee, Persona) 
. Assistant to D.C.C. ip): Major W F. Masterton, 
Assistant Coal Commissioner (Projects) ; J. 
Hamilton White, Assistant Coar Commissioner 
(Stores); G. A. rer Mar Assistant Coal Commis- 
sioner (Operations) ; K. Ghosh, Dy. Asstt. 
Coal Commissioner ( stgren) . Mitra; Indents 
Officer ; ; A. Orr, Superintendent of Collieries, 
Bermo; W. A. Spray, Colliery Superintendent, 
Giriaih _ - Stan on, Manager, Kurharbaree 
Corbett, Asstt. Superintendent, 
Bokaro oF bolliertes M. L. Shome, Asstt. Superin- 
tendent, Kurasia Colilery ; R, Bagroy, 
Manager, Bhurkund ” Colliery ; B. 8. Marwah, 
Manager, Serampur Colliery; M. Ga. Fell, Manager, 
Kargali Colliery; C. Ee Dhown, Manager, 
Bokaro Co ea; 8. N. Sahgal, es 
Kurasia eries ; W. J. Beven, Blec. 
Mechi. Engineer, ” @iridih ; BE. 4H, Dantes, 
Elec. and Mechi. Engineer, Bokaro ; 8. 


West, Manager, Bye Product, Gitte: A. 
Bailtte Asstt. Manager, Bye Product, _Giridih ; 


x. Botton I tor of ee Lt. BR. OC. Sen, Manager, Jarangdih Colliery: J. W. 
stot; R.N.Y. R., cal LL & Fitting-Out Mine Asstt. Superintendent, Talcher © Collieries : 
Officer, Cochin,” N. Mukherjee, Grain Shop Officer, Kargall: 

: CALCUTTA. uw 8. Monga, Asstt. Controller of Coal Aceounts. 


Captain 0. C. Hare, B.N. (Reta. ), Assistant 
Director General Shipbuilding and Repairs. 


SECRETARIAT, 
Paymaster Lt. Cdr. ae J. Browne, B.1.N.V.B. 
bililding and aal Repairs j - ymaster Ti if Meyer, 
a oyer, 
B1v.2., Assistant Secretary: Abraham, 
Director (Adstinivatlun) K. 
Govind, Assistant Director (Materia in} 8 


Dewar, Cost Inspection Offtcer. 


DIRECTORATE OF MERCHANT SHIP REPAIRS. 


W. M. Wright, Deputy Directoh?; W. H 
ite Overseer ; on Gens. moar; A. 
® OF | 

M. Urquhart, Overseer 
Ree cceinl: Stary. 


—- Wioyd Roberts, 
wun pe 


ia Sree 


mig Mae Renee ee of 
W. x eae cnr of Meee! Fas 
fused, fa ef hactrienl ‘Deanch ew. 


A. ¥ 
, Distribution) Major W. 
Asatt, es 


DISTRIBUTION, 
Khan Bahadur G. Faruque, Deputy Coal 
es wom sgfvtobac poral ; C. A. Bayneau, 
t. Dy. Coal Commissioner (Distribution): 
usuf, Assistant Coal Commissioner 
H. 8. ao ae ‘ 
Commissioner Ose pen 
Col. K. Brand ; Asstt. 
(Motor reign: E. F. 
ype ge { geation) ; 
Coal (Textiles) ; L 


Farrel, Asstt. Coal ttl General) ; 
eae * Dy. Asatt. Coal Co 
N. Khuda ae Dy 
tolasions (Btocks) ; ; BR. 
Coal Commissioner (Defenes): Basu, Dy 
Asstt. Coal Commissioner (Loco Coal Distribu- 
tion): G. A. Khan, Dy. Asstt. Commissioner 
(Provineial) ; Badtick ‘Kubanek, Chief Combus- 
ha Se aan Y. Ahmad, Combustion Engineer; 
ddin Poise ion eer ; of 


ie Rapin tA Coal Sut Supdt., oe graded K. Pe Docks, 


et 
ers et 
¥. Geo 


Scott, Dy. oa 


, Asstt. Coal al Supdt._ (in (Inspection Side) 

Sharia ; ooley, Asatt. Coal 

t Seis otaae ar em G@.B, Sadhu, Asstt. Coal 

Supdt. yr Pag ,Oharanpur; B.R. hg Asstt. Coal 

Supdt., Ra : J. 8. Jain, Asstt, 

, Coals ere iI, . D. Ghatak, 
. Asatt, ” Bupt., Grade} , Jarangdih ; B 

B ie, Asstt. Coal 8 pdt. (Inspection: Bide), 


Labour Department. 
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DImmR0TORATE OF Open Cur CoaL MINING. 


Coal 


“ 


Capt. F. Slee, Asstetas Capt. H. Aspinall apt. 
: D r; Ca 
Assistant Director; W. Wallace, ‘iogional Coa 
Controller (Distetbntion), Bengal Hegh Bihar ; 
W. M. Peet, Re onal Coal Controller 
Depaty ea Beoal and Bihar); A. B. Guha, 
ren rar pene | Controller i Distribution)’ 
and 
PRODUCTION. 
N. Barraclough, Regional Coal -Controller 
(iredaca Bengal and Bihar; W. Fairfield, 
hee Br ekerot Punjab ; L. Watts 
Ses, pe Controller, Baluchistan ; ; 
: peace Pk onal Coal Controller, 
C. Paced. fT. oe obson, Regional Coal 
Cinta Aumaea H. Williams, Dy. Regional 
Coal 1 Controller, Bengal (Bihar, Baraboni; M. 
onal Coal Controller Bengal 
ad ibar + Me eat Asstt. onal 
Coal Controller, Asansol: A. K. Saha, Research 
Engineer a S Chopra, Asstt. jonal Coal 
Controller, © (Chanda Coalfields) ; 
Bose, Asstt. Boel Coal Controller, Sharia. 
PURCHASE BRANOH. 
OFFICE OF THR CHIEF CONTROLLER OF PURGHASE 
(MUNITIONS), CALOUTTA. 
one ana of Purchase (M) :—Sir Kenneth 
D Chief, Controller of Purchase (M):— 
et. Thadhani, 0.3.2. 
Controllers of Purchase :-—J. Munro ; K.T. Pillai 
Major C. V. Thomas. 
“Batt Controllers of Purchase :-—Major 8. B. 
tt; Capt. K. BE. Davan ; : Capt, K. H. ra ag 
T, Thadani; Capt. E. Sh a hor 
haa: D. N. Kowshik rey 
P. G. Menon ; C. Kheela gs 8.0. B 
Mazamader ; 5 8. Mathur; F. 8. Bamji 
H. V. Karve. 
Assistant a eta Purchase:—8. Dutt; A. K 
ing; Ca _ D. McGregor 


Ghosh ; sO a a 
Mitra ; Capt. A. J. Jacques ; 
M.A.A. "Khan ; ¥. P. Guzdar; 8. P. Seg 
S. A. Hakim ; R. C. Rai Chowdhury ; K 
Davar; G. 8. "Bhat ar; M. K. Roy 
Patel; an . Ray ; ar M3 Shirazi 
- 8. D. Mahajan; N. G. 
; or Te ; Pe Maneksha | 
M. P. Mathur ; SN aq; C . L. Kapur: 
Md. he F M. Kewalramani; K. D. 
B r:; G@. V. Karve. 


Di ~pedoag He a ontroltre of Purchase :—- 
Ki § E. 6 


ae ; N. Sein; eae 
Shah ; 3. haha: 8. Ne Shosh 5 "oC. K. 
Fieain ' A. Chowdhury 
I, 8. Sud; BR. N 


HH. Abuja 
B, K. Palit: 


Sen Gupta; J 


. 8en; K. x Rao ; A, Sattar 


D. amal 
D. N. Ghosh ; 8. K. Chatterjee ; K.N. as 
8. K Swamin ees A. Sinha ; M. 


ad 


Ka iS Geo: a B Der ; 1’, ©. T 

. en . Pau 

Le . Mazumdar ; 8. C. tmdar - 

P. B. Sheorey 8, Hossain ; K. K. utra , 
a; toh A. 3, Iyer; V. Swami. 


en Peeput 


bareet, 


8. A, Westrop, Dp Director of Open Cu Cut 
Pearce 

Director : : Cant, i. ie Dyer, Ay Pere 
Assistant 
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| Administrative Officer :—Karamchand Mohla. 


serene Administrative Officer :—D. D. 
Agnihotri 


Assistant Administrative Officers :-—A. Francis ; 
5. K. Dutt : Khazana Ram Sharma. 


1 Officer on Special Duty :—B. P. Tewari. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CONTROLLER OF PURCHASE 
(SUPPLY), NEW DELHI, 


*hief Controller of Purchase (Supply) :—T. 8. 
Pillay, 0.3.2. 


ass a J Chtef Controller of Purchase (Supply) :— 
Gibbs, 0.B.#., LA. 


Administrative Officer :-—W. Knox Chick. 
Adal, Administrative Officer :—A. Cardozo, 1.8.0. 
Assistant Administrative Officers ‘—J. N. Mustafi ; 


N. BR. Seekand. 
‘ontrollers of Dohregae -—R. P. Mathur; P. G. 
Director of Paper :—D. G. Currie. 
Bashir Alimed ; 8 of Purchase :-—D. W. Lewis; 
- §. M. Swauirs R. B, L, Mathur : 
8, Chowdhary ; K. K. Nasta, 18c. ; 
2/Lt. J. Wright. 
Assistant Controllers of Purchase :—M.R. Amjad ; 
D. P. Karnik ; ik ; 
pta ; Verma; A, B. Khalidi; 
F.C. Mathur: Mod. Shakir ; ‘A. N, =a Ahmed; 
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Bhagat, M.B.R.; A. H. Boswell; K. B. Rao. 
Ahmed ; C. Dass Gupta; M. M, 
inha; C. L. Katial; I. N. Khanna; 
, 8. D. Mahant ; 
B. Sengu 8. 8. 


A. N. B. Rao Naidu; M, B. Lal; 8, K. Mitra ; 

N. A. Kureshi; RB. Parthassrath ; 8. Hamza 

geri Sinha ; G. 8. Tewari ; .'B. Serkar; 
en. 


Officer on Special Duty :--~D. B. J. Naidu, 
Deputy Director of Paper :-—Asadu) Haq. 


Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase :— 
ie Haider ; J. C. Sen; Jagjit Singh Mongia : 
M. Ayu b; A Avtar Sing ; N. Zachariah ; 

Nawazish 4 Ali; A. H. Akbart : ’ Sikander Khag ; 

8. M. N WAL | R. Dayal ; Nawabuddin ; 

B. N. Sarobar; 8. N N. Banerjee : C. K. Nair: ; 

8. Chatterjee ; N. T. Wadhwani; Sit Afzal ; 

T. G. Anantaswami; K. K, Nag. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF REGISTRATION OFFICEE. 


ane aren higi 10n cer :-—Khan Bahadur 
Hamid, PCS (Ret ) 


a. Offieer :-—K. K. rai B.A. 


Asstt. Registration Officers :—D. R. Nijhowne ; 
Mangal Sain Kapoor. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF 
(PUROHASH BRANOH) 


BOMBAY. 
Deputy Controller of Supplies :—-J. B. Chagtat. 
Assistant Controllers of Supplies :-—R. Jumabhoy; 
D. K. pra: M. B. Desal. 


De Assistant Controllers of Pu 
By n Moat: 3. L. Mukerji; B. K "Anaby: 


SUPPLIES 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS PRODUC- 
TION PUROHASE BRANOH (BOMBAY). 


D Controller of Purchase :—Rai Bahadur 
Ey, Pakrasi. 


Assistant Controllers of Purchase :-—A. K. Pane- 
manglor ; D. D. Sharma; G. 5, Varma (Offg.) 


Deputy Assistant Controllers of Purchase -— 
G. Daulat Deen ; M. N. Bakar ; Abdul Hamied; 
J. A, Thadani; Jasbindar Singh Bedi. 


Deputy Assistant Controller of Purchase (officia- 
ting) -~V. Ramaswamy Alyar. 


OFFIOR OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 
SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRS 
(PUROHASE BRANOH), BOMBAY. 


Deputy Controller of Purchase :—Rai Bahadur 
D. N. Chatterji. 


Assistant Controllers of Purchase :-—B. C. Ma7vum- 
dar; A. K. Some. 


Deputy Asstt. Controller of Purchase.—P. B. 
Choudhary. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES 
(PURCHASE BRANCH), BENGAL. 


Deputy Controiler of Purchase :—Capt. 
Elmes, 


Assistant Controllers of Purchase :—L. G. Makhi- 
jani; Ali Ahmed; P. K. Gupta; B. K. Pal. 


Deputy Asstt. Controller of Purchase :—G. H. M. 
Patel. 


8d. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES 
(PURCHASE BRANOH), MADRAS. 


Assistant Controllers of Purchase :-—Lt. T. G. 
Menon; A. R. Sundaresan. 

Deputy Controller of Purchase -—N. R. Reddy. 

Deputy Asstt. Controller of Purchase :—Mana- 
waruddin. 


OFFIOE OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES 
(PURCHASE BRANCH), KARAOHI. 


Assistant Controller of Purchase :—P. T. Sipahi.- 
malani. 

Deputy Assistant Controllere of Purchase ‘— 
Mohammed Rafi: M. A. Jaffary. 


OFFICH OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES 
(PURCHASE BRANCH), CAWNPORE. 


Deputy Controller of Purchase :—F. H. Mallaseth, 


Assistant Controllers of Purchase :—H.R. Khan; 
H. C. Bhandari., 


_ _Asetetant Controllers of Purchase :—G. 
ak: 8. 8, Mathur. 
OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES 
PURCHASE BRANCH), LAHOBE. 
Assistant Controller of Purchase :—I, C. Bhanda. 


ate ag Assistant Controllers of Purchase :— 
. M, Banerji; Abdul Khaliq; Abdul Rashid 
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DIRECTORATE OF MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 
(PURCHASE) LAHORE. 


Deputy Controller of Purchase :—5S. K. Gupta. 


Assistant Controllers of Purchase :—S.L. Gupta; 
Sheikh Mohd. Ibrahim ; A. N. Chowdhary. 


Denuty Assistant Controllers of Purchase :— 
Har Parkash ; M.S. Khanna; 8. C. Aggarwal 
Suraj Jang Bhadur. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER oF SUPPLIES, 
BomMBAY. 


Controller of Supplies :—S. C. Latif. 

Deputy Controller of Supplies :—M.N, Heble. 

Assistant Controller of Supplies :—S, R. Bhowna- 
gary. 


Assistant Administrative Officer :-—B. Ghosh. 
Personal Assistant to the Controller of Supplies :— 
Louis DeSouza, 


CIRCLE PROGRESS BRANCH. 
Circle Progress Officer :—¥F. J. Tilley. » 


STATISTICAL SECTION. 
Statistical Officer :—N. A. Khan. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES, 
CALCUTTA. a 


Deputy Director General (P) Controller of Supp- 
Fee: Bengal Circle :—S. C. Mitter, 0.3.5. sd 


Deputy Controllera of Su 
P. 8. Roy Choudhuri. 


Assistant Controllers of were :— B. H. Grim- 
pel; S. Narainswami; A, Mukherjee; M. K. 
Mukhopadhyay. 

Hony. Asstt. Controller of Supplies :—W. Firth. 

Assistant Controllers of Supplies -—O. K. Mitter ; 
M. A. Mirza ; 8. M. Boja ; B. B. Das. 

Circle Progress Officer :—S. R. Madan. 

Assistant Progress Officer (Tent) :—S. M. Sala- 
huddin. 


met Controller of Accounts :—P. J. Kuru- 
a. 


lies ‘-—G. 5. K. Hook; 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF SUPPLIES, 
MADRAS. 


Controller of Supplies :—~M. P. Pai, 1.0.8. 


Deeey Controller of Supplies:—Rao Sahib 
ngaswami Naidu. 


Port Shipping Officer :—S. Sambasiva. 


Deputy Controller of Supplies (Silk) >-—T. V. A. 
Bwaran. 


Personal Assistant to Controller of Supplies :-— 
Rao Sahib P. V. Krishna Ayyar. 


Assistant Shipping Officer :—J. Cyril Raj. 


Assistant Circle Shipping Officer:—V. K. 
Kamath. 


Assistant Controller of Supplies (Frustrated 
Cargo) :--C. P. Gopalan Nayar. 


Circle Progress Officer :-—H. VY. Gillson. 
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OFFICE OF THs# CONTiCILLR OF SUIPLIES 
CIRCLE (KARACHI) 


Controller of Supplies —RaiSahibC A Sund: 
Ayvar 


Assistant Controllers of Supplies —T M Shef*- 
M D Choudhry G I Mansukham 


Her enal Seen Zo Controller of Supplres 
url 


Cucle Progress Offices —N H Aggarwala 


OVFICF OF THE CONTROITER 0) 
UNITED PROVINCLS CAWNPORT 


Offg Controller of Supphes —D F Sande 
Deputy Controller of Supples —C V Ikinsvill 


Assistant Controller of Supplies (1) and I lite 
Planning Officer (M1) —P L hum 


Assistant Controller of Supphes II os 
Aqil Rizvi 


Assistant Controller of Supplies III —K 
Sheney 


Assutant Controller of Supplies IV —Lachhi u 
Narain 


Assistant Controller of Supplies V —Balw: it 
Singh 


SUPPLI 


Anepertas of Stores (Disposal) —G V Bh 
Rao 


PROGRESS BRANCH 
Curcle Progress Officer ~P B Bagel 





Mrvreran TT 


"| Director General of Food Hon ble Mr B R Sen, 


CIE,ICS 
Ratiomng Advuer, W H Karby 


Assistant Ratwning Adtiser (Tempy Dy 
R F C, Karach),G L Allen 

Deputy Secretary, N N Wanchoo 1¢S 

Under Secretary, N G Abhyankar MS&c 
(London) 


Under Secretary V Hoon MA LIB 
Director of Purchase (oodgrains) S Ijaz Ahmed 
BA LLB POS 
Director of Storage Dr F P Coyne BSc PhD 
Director of Movements N D Rikh 
Officer os Special Duty (Storage) G McIntosh 
e 


Wh 
: Deputy Durector of Statstus P P Nar 


Deputy Director of Purchase, T M Gurbaxani, 
BA 


Deputy Director of Purchase (Foodgrains), A § 
Tayabj1 

Deputy Director (Storage), K R 
MSc ,LLB 

Assistant Director of Purchase (Foodgrawns), 
JS Narayana 

Assistant Director of Statzstrcs 
MA,MSC 

Assistant Durector of Storage (General), I J 
Majhan, BA 

Assistant Director of Purchase (JI oodgratns), 
M \ Qureshi, BA 

Assistant Director of Accounts M L Sinka 


Sontakay, 


K R Nar, 


OLFiCr OF TUT CONTROLIFR OF SUPPLI1S| Assestant Drector of Purchase (Foodgrains 
PR 


(PUNJAB CIRCLE) LAHORE 
Deputy Controller of Supplies —A Salim 
4 stant Controller of Supplies —h Is Kar u 
Offices on Special Duty —A E Howel 


{O00D DEPARTMENT 
Division I 
"Aciwer TOU viv Ir OWaulw Prasad srivasta a 
KBE 
Secretary R H Hutchings cuo o1g 1:5 


Officer on Special Duty and ex officio Juint 
Secretary Kk EL C Price CIE 


Deputy Secretaries W H J Christie oBE 
Ics N T Mone 1¢$ 


Officer on Specral Duty (Planning) Dr V K 
R V Rao 


Special Officer (Hon ble) Somerset Butler 
Under Secretarres S M Yusuf r¢s 
Maim 1c¢s 


Officer on Sperral Duty (Administration) 


Bahadur D N Maitra 


Assiutant Se retary S Th Sen MA 


Ral 


R Dabak BA,IIB 

Assistant Director of Purchase M N Das Gupti 

Asustant Director of Storage (Lechnical) Moha 
Singh “sce (Hons ) 

Assistant Director of Purchase (Foodgrains 
I U Lakhia 

Assistant Director (Rationing) O P Shor 

Storage Construction Officer Rar Bahadi 
Narain Dass 

Assistant Director of Statutes Dr Mohind 
Singh MA PhD 

Technical Officer (Storage) Arjun Singh Jandu 

Food Executne Officers G H Seth G Gopinatl 
Zahur ul Haq B Srinivasa Rau 

Assistant Secretary Rationing A A Shah 

Superuntendents, C P Banerji, MA,MSC P : 
Zachariah MA A A Hassan MA _ Sar 
Nath Bhalla, BA S Parameswaran, B A 
S Mukerjee, BSc Dhani Ram MA 


S B | opvick or Tae Sugar CowrRoLter For IND! 


DORMERS SIWLA 


Sugar Controller for India Vishnu Saha 


De puty Sugar Controller for India 8 A Jyengt 


gan a Officer {ttuched tc H} Vie Bhagwat 1 yal Rea Sugar Controller for Ind Ral Sah 


Lar it law 


& K Dikshit Ba (Hons), Pcs 


Asst Director (Bud yet and Acecunts) Ru S. hib| Assrstant Sugar Controller for India Rao Sah 


SC D Mathuf 


Superintendents Ajit Singh BA 
Ba N S ‘Srcekant ah BEC (Hens ) K M 


fh aac FL. 


H Desai, BA, LB 


K N Chana | Assistant Sugar Controller for Indv, Shas 


Kiran,MA LLB 


BL | Inspectors 1 P Mathur,ma S N Gupta, m 


— 
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INSPECTION DIRECTORATE. GROUP LIAISON OFFICERS (FOOD). 
Inspection, Lt. - Col. C. V. Ramchan- Group Liaison Officer (Food), Central India 
arerien 8, cae M,C. States, Indore, Mohd. Shafi ah, 


Group Liaison Officer (Food), Punjab States, 
Inspector of Hygiene, Major D. P. Kearns, “ rahore, Ral Bahadur Izzat Rai, p.c.8. (Rtd.). 


: . ; Director of Food Supplies, Kathiawar, Rajkot, 
Inspertor of Hygiene, Major H. R. Dugdale, Rao Bahadur Manilal K. Kaji, M.B.E., B.A., 


R,A.¥.C. 
pe Assistant Director (Veterinary), Major Aenean Director of Food Supplies, Deccan States 
G. C. Juneja, 1.A.V.0, , Groin, Foams, Lt. M. ie A DuyeOESs 
TECHNICAL ADVISER DEHYDRATION (2) Baa BS. | at Stel a omnes 
Technical Adviser (Dehydration) I, Dr. 8. M Assistant Director of Food Supplies, Rajputana 
Partridge, Ph.D. Agency, Mount Abu, J. R. Dwivedi. 


Commissioner, Sind and Baluchistan, 
Karachi, G. E. Allen. 
REGIONAL Foop COMMISSIONERS. Market Information Officer, Calcutta, Jamuna 


Regional Food Commissioner, North Western EEBGAS OUND I, 
Region, Lieut.- no Ue a. Clarence A. Bird DIVISION III. 
K.0.1.E., C.B., D.8.0, (Retd ; Joint Secretary, ms L. Panjabi, 1.¢.s. 
Regional ‘Food Commissioner, U. P. Region, Deputy Secretary, J. M. Lobo Prabhu, 1.¢.8. 
Rai Bahadur Colonel Dina Nath, 0.1.£. _ Chief Director of ' Purchase, Brigadier E. J. 
Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern Region, Boughton, 0.B.E., ¥.A. 
The Hon'ble S. K, Sinha, 1.0.8. (Retd.). Deputy Chief Director of Purchase, Col. L. J. L. 


gional issioner, AMfadras Regi Addison, 1.4. 
sa dae Pan ae Menon” Chief Technical Adviser, Dr. B. C. Guha, D.8¢., 


e s . = h.p 
Regional Food Commissioner, Bombay Region, A ° 
; pector Ghi Heating Centres, Lt.-Col. F. Hyde 
M. D. Apostolides. Frost, R.1.4.8.C. 


Additional Regional Food Commisstoner, Madras Inspector of Government Controlled Flour Mills and 


Technical Adviser (Dehydration) II, R. G. Director of Grains, Karachi, and Deputy Regional 
Westall. Food 


Region, P. H. Rama Reddi, C.LE. Grain Depots, Major , E. W. Hart, R.1.A.8.C. 
Officer on Special Duty (Storage) North Western ‘o-ordination and Claims Officer and 6x-Officio 
Region, Mangal Das r ih ad Oh H. K. ae ae a fin: 
tonal North Assestant Secretary (General), aCos 
si een toon. a 008 Pred i ubadana . pene Secretary (Establishment-I), N. C. 
ey Regional poe Commissioner, North Peceenti Qoerdian 
R y (Establishment-II), T. 8. 
Pherae hice Food Laer North Pi oerecgy ale ha Mi L Lend 
0 ommissioner, No r I : 
Western Region, Rawalpindi, Indar Singh. E. ow. EL Se eas ee es iaeaee 
Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern Director of Purchase II (Dehydration and 
Region, P. K. Basu. Canning), W. J. Blois Johnson. 


t ional Saad Director of Purchase III (ee Flour 

ms et ad D. Pringle. PIP UREONET: ASSOLE a ue and Grain Depots), Lt.-Col. F. P. M. O. 

ulllvan. RI.AS C 

PReglons Pikabhal Daten? P&H Director of Purchase IV (Ghi and Dairy Products), 
ady. 


D. 
Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern Director oF Pune V (Priorities and Packing 


Region, O. N. Bijpai. Materials), Dr. F. P. Antia, M.com., Ph.D, 
Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, Bombay (Eron.), London. 

Regton, Kumarshaki Mod. Sadiq. on gpueor (Vegetables), Captain H. Khan, 
Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, Bombay 

Region, H. D. Mehta Joint pirielak (Afeat), 38. M. Sarwar, M.B.E., 
Deputy Regional Food Commissioner, U. sa 


Region, Dr BM. Piplan, aa PhD (London). ae D Director Haden ee Meee 
Assistant Regional wha Commissioner, Us. Ps | Pe Ofteer. J. F. Mora 


Region, R. C. Sinh Deputy Director o Purchies II (Dehydration 
a ciel shea Food Commissioner, Madras Nasir Ahmed, : ii : 
egron, umarayya, . Deputy Director of Purchase III (Lease/Lend); 
Assistant Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern § N. Sikand, . J 
Region, Biren Mukerjee. Deputy» Director of Purchase IV (Dehydration 
Assistant Regional Food Commissioner, North and Canning), Dr. H. 8. Bhai. 
Western Region, N. H. Bokhari. Deputy Director of Purchase V (Dehydration and 
Agsistant Regional Bhs ae cmmtssioney, North _ Canning), M. R. Thadani. 
Western Region, V Chopra. Deputy Director of Purchase VI (Lease/Lend and 
sar yore Regional fie Commissioner, North lutscellaneous), Captain N.S. Gidwani, B 1.4.8.¢. 
Western Region, Shabir Hussan Sayed. De uty Director of Purchase VII Bai hari 


gets Officer, Eastern Region, Capt. G. H. lour Mille and Grain Depots), K. 8. Tahir 
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Deputy Director of Purchase VIII (Packing 


Materials), M. A. H. Khan. 

Deputy Director of Purchase 1X (Ghi), M. Gopala 
Menon. 

Deputy Director (Disposals), T. N. Srivastava. 

Technical Adviser (Engineering), M. L. Khanna 

Technical Adviser (Engineering), N. T. Guirajani. 

TechnicalAdviser (Research), Dr. D.V. Karmarkar, 
M.S¢., Ph.D., 

Assistant Technical Adviser, V. A. Mehta. | 

Assistant Director of Purchase I (Priorities). 
G. U. Chaudhary. 

Assistant Director of Purchase II (Controlled 
Flour Mills and Grain Depots), 8. A. Qureshi. 

Assistant Director of Purchase I1I (Dehydration), 
Barket Ahmed. 

Assistant Director of Purchase IV (Ghi), D. D. 
Gupta. 

Assistant Director of Purchase V (Dehydration), 
B. R. Kishore. 

Assistant Director of Purchase VI (Controlled 
Flour Millis and Grain Depots), K. K.S. Ayyar. 

Axsistant Director of Purchase VII (Dairy 
Products), H. K. Joshi. 

Assistant Director of Purchase VIII (Lease/Lend 
and Miscellaneous), G. B. Singh. 

Assistant Director of Purchase IX (Dehydration 
and Canning), S. K. Srivastava. 

Assistant Director of Purchase X (Controlled 
Flour Mills and Grain Depots), Z. A. Qidwal. 

Assistant Director of Purchase XI, R.N. Chawala. 

Assistant Director of Purchase XII (Pepper), 
M.U. Vellodi. ; 

Assistant Director of Purchase XIII, V. P. UL. 
Tejpal. 

Assistant Director of Purchase NIV (Lease/Lend 
and Miscellaneous), R. N. Arora. 

Assistant Director of Purchase (Vegetables), 
H. L. Maini. 

Assistant Director 
Torlochan Singh, 

Assistant Director 
Surendra Swarup. 

Superintendent, A-I, Sumer Chand. 

Superintendent, A-JI, Abdul Halim. 

Superintendent, A-IIf, 8. R. Mehta. 

Deputy Progress Officer, W. D. Saleem. 

Deputy Progress Officer, M. A. Kabir. 

Deputy Progress Officer, 8. P. Joshi. 

Deputy Progress Officer, T.M. Rama Aiyangar 

Assistant Progress Officer, D. V. Rajagopal. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Imtiaz Ahmed. 

Assistant Progress Officer, P. R. Kashyap. 

Assistant Progress Officer, 8. R. Johri. 

Assistant Progress Officer, B. 8. Lalia. 

Assistant Progress Officer, M. A. Hamid. 

Assistant Progress Officer, P. Thethadri. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Samukh Singh. 

Assistant Progress Officer, K. K. P. N. Rao. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Y. V. Salpekar. 

Assistant Progress Officer, A. R. Khan. 

Assistant Progress Officer, G. Aswaney. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Tajmal Haq. 

Assistant Progress Offirer, Mohd, Sadiq. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Bala Kam Dhawan. 

Assistant Progress Officer, Mohd. Ikramullah, 

pire Progress Officer, A. N. Chaddah, 
ssistant Progress Officer, Zahuru Karim. 

Assistant Progress Officer, M. M. Sarwar. 


of Purchase (Vegetables), 


of Purchase (Vegetables), 
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ANALYST CHEMISTS. 


M. Menon, G. K. Chidambaram, C. 
Dharmarajan, P. N. Sengupta, 8. L. Mehr 
Anwar Hussain, V. N. Maladkar, P. K. 
Menon, L. K. Shukla, J. C. Ghosal, R. 
Shukla, V. 8. Vasudevan, E. J. Verghes 
M. M. Singh, R. Rajgopalan, I. 8. Krishn 
Kamath, H. F. Dotiwala, M. A. Ansari, K. 
Manjrekar, G. C. Moitra. 


ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICERS, 


P, Krishnamurthy, P. A. P. Nayudu, 8. M 
Hussain, B. K. Mukerji, K. 8. Rao, 8. S 
Hussain, V. B. Dinkar, Abdul Aziz, H. Sits 
Ram Rao, Mohd. Ishaq, A. C. Mathur, Zafa: 
Ali Sadiq, S. B. Hassan, Abdul Ghani, 
Behram Khan, Inayat-ullah Nisar, 8. B 
Rath, G. 8. Balekundri, A. M. Choudhuri 
M. J. Qureshi, M. Karam Malik, Karnail Singh, 
S. L. Issar, Abdul Hameed, Mohammad 
Feroz, Mohd. Ashraf Khan, Mohd, Sadiq 
Babry, Mohd. Yaqub, Subhan Chander Dutt, 
Mohd. Afzal Khan, Mohd. Iqbal, Mohd. Abdur- 
Rashid, Abdul-Rauf. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR TRANSPORT. 


Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. D. D. Warren, C.1.5., 
M.C., 1.C.8. 

Joint Secretaries, D. R. Rutnam, 0.B.E., 1.¢.8., 
R. B.-Elwin, 1.€.8, 

Depity Secretary, 8. Chakravarti, I.C.s. 

Chief Controller of Road Development and Trans- 
nort and ex-officio Additional Secretary, Sir 
Kenneth Mitchell, ¢.1.E., A.C.G.1.,M. Inst. C.E. 


A.M.T. 

Chief Controller of Railway Priorities, A. A 
Phillips, V.p. 

Port Planning Officer, Sir Godfrey Armstrong, 


O.B.E. 
‘ontroller of Road Transport, H. G. Russell 
O.B.E., IP. . 
Controller of Road Transport (Supply) and Unde. 
Secretary, 8. D. Gupta, M.B.E. 
Deputy Controllers of Road Transport, R. Powell 
Dr. H. B. Dunnicliff, c.1.£.and N. Annaswa mi 
Deputy Controllers of Railway Priortties, Majo: 
T. D, Lee, M.B.E. and Lt.-Col. W. J. Coode. 
Under Secretary, Hakumat Rai. 
Attache, Captain C. E. Howe. 
Assistant Controllers of Road Transport, A 
Krishnamurthi, M. K. Swami, B. N. Ghose 
Rao Sahib Udharam. 


Assistant Secretaries, T. S. Parasuraman al 
Topan Lal. 

- Officer on Special Duty, J, Maclean. 

' Assistant Mechanical Engineer, R. N. Grover 

Producer Gas Engineer, K. Achuthar Nair. 

Superintendents, W. N. Seth, R. 8. Bahi, K 
Varyanan, B. V. Radhakishanan, C. L 
Goyal, 8. K. Ghosh, 8. K. Venkatachalam. 


Consulting Engineer to the Govt, of India (Roads) 
G. M. McKelvie, I.s.x. 

Officer on Special Duty, A. Oram, C.1.8. 

Asstt. to the Consulting Engineer to the Gor' 
of India (Roads), K. 8. Raghavachary. 


Engineer Officer, Behari Lal Manchanda. 

Assistant Bridge Specialist, Sham Lall Bazaz. 

Assistant Secretary, A. R. Qureshi. 

Technical Assistant, N. N. 

Statistician, 8. A. Hameed. 

Superintendents, J. G. Gomes and K, Ranga 
nathan. 


M. 
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CIVIL AVIATION DIRECTORATE 


Director, Sir Frederick Tymms, CIE, MO, 
FRaCS 

Deputy Director, EF M Rossiter 

Administrative Officer, P N Kapur BA 

Chef Inepector of Arrcraft, G@ M Randall. 

Avecraft Inspector, E J Earle 

Enguneer Officers, E H Booth,ish and F B 
Robey 

Assistant Engineer Officer A E G Moore 

Technical Officer (Post War Planning) 
Raha, AFR Aes 

Technical Officer (Operations), M G Pradhan, 
AFR,AC€ 8 

Offg. Aerodrome Officer Grade I (Headquarters), 
S C Sen, aFRaes 


Technical Officer (Incences), Bhagat B_ Lal, 


MBE 
Technical Officer (Air Servvcesy D G H Lefevre 
Technical Officer (Prooritves), P R Pinhorn 
Semor Superrntendent Kidar Nath 


K M 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


Director General, W H Shoobert ED, CIE 
Ics 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWA BOARD) 
HEADQUARTERS (SIuLA & NEW DELHT) 


Chef Commissioner of Rarlways Sir Arthur 
Griffin, OB E 

Financial Commissioner of Rarluays, Zahid 
Hussain, C1E 

Member, Ratluay Bocrd, Col H W Wagstaff 

Member, Railway Boare Sir Lakshmipati Misra 

Member, Railway Board, 8 E L West, c1eE 
OBE 


Durector, Accounts, D Colin Campbell 

Derector, Finance I S Pur 

air ett fe Establishment, Khan Bahadur M D 
el 


Director, Crvil Engeneereng, W S Benton 

Director, Railway Stores, A R Edington 

Director, Establishment II, Khan Bahadur 
ZH Khan 


Ihrector, Trafic, N S Sen 

Drrector, Ravl-Road Co-ordination, A A Brown 

matsp Mechanical Engineerrnng, W G W 
€ 


Director, Finance IT, Ram Gopal C1 

Director, Traffie (General), R Proudlock 

Secretary, Railway Board, F C Badhwar MBE 

Deputy Secretary, Railway Board H C W 

estwood 

Controller of Imported Railway Stores, T G 
Creighton 

Asstt Secretary, Raduay Board, H W ¢ ¢ 
Smith 


Deputy Drrecitor Accounts Rao Bahadur R V\ 
Ramehandan 


Deputy Director Establishment M 1 Butley 
Deputy Dvrector, Mech Engineermn: [ G 


Biggwither 
Deputy Director, Mech I K C Lall 
Deputy Director, Mech II R Subbiah 
Deputy Derector, Mech ITT, BE I Towner Jones 
Depuly Inrector Mech.IV P R Aggarwal 
Deputy Derector Mech V, B Venkata Raman 
se 9 atta Cuil Engineering, Rai Bahadur | 


Deputy Director, Cuil I,Q F Rahman 


7. 


Deputy Drrector, Cw IT, H TD Awasty 
Deputy Director, Cw ITI, L. V Pereira 
Deputy Director, Stores I, Thomas Kidd 
Deputy Director, Stores IT, C Anwar Ali 
Deputy Director, Stores IIT, M.R Carr Hall 
Deputy Director, Funance (Raid Road Co-ordina- 
tion), D P Mathur 
Deputy Director, Finance I,S M Raza 
Deputy Director, Finance TT K L Ghei 
Deputy nrector, Finance IIIT, D U Rao 
Deputy Drrector, Trafic, Khan Bahad'r M D 
Sethna 
Deputy Director (Transportation) I S Mahk 
Deputy Darectar (General), Anand Moran 
Deputy Derector (Statistveal) H L Bwwas 
Deputy Director, Rail Road Co-ordination J EB 
Castellhino 


Asett Director, Trafic, J S Sequeira 

Asstt Dtrector, Stores A Fhildreth 

ee on Specul Duty (Reconstruction) 
oTa 


Planning Officer (Tele Communication), H L 
Carter 


Planning Officer (Wireless) Major A Lamb 
Planning Officer I, Lt Col E Colvin 
Planning Officer ITI Major R M L Lemon 
Planning Officer III D Whilhams 
Luason Offcer (Rly Exhibition), G de P Leeper 
Assistant Secretary (officuating) G Rama Rau 
Asstt Director, Establuashment Haveli Ram 
Superintendent, Vechanieal I Siray ul Haq 
Superintendent Mechanical II Kartar Singh 
Superintendent Stores (Off7) R N Dutta 
Superintendent Stores II, Haqiqat Rai 
Supermntendent Traffic (Statistic), Rao Sahib 
A R Chitnis 
Superuntendent, Traffe (T') A E Fredricks 
Superintendent, Traffic(G) A N Sheopory 
Supermtendent Finance { M hk S Alyar 
Superuntendent, Finance IF D C Rewan 
Superwmtendent, Establishment I, R Srinivasan 
she tela lag Establishment IZ, Rai Sahth 
abha Ram Suri 
Superintendent Works, N I Das Gupta 
Superintendent, Budget, M L “Mukerjee 


B 


CENTRAL STANDARDS OFFICE FOR RAILWAYS 
Chief Controller of Standardisation FE Ingoldby 


CIE (On leave) and L N Flatt, CIE 
YD (Offg ) 
Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation 


Curd) H Wood Robinson 


Deputy Chief Controller of Standardwaiion 
(Mechanical) W A Nightingale 


lesestant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Mechanval) T E St Q Stewart 


isswtant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Cau) K P Chatterjee 


Assastant: Chief Controller of Standardisation 
(Specrication d Records) B P Rhra 


Dynanonmiter Car Officer H Rideau 
Superintendent G@ Wk Chary 
LEGISLATIVE DFPARTMENT 


Secretary Sir George Spence ACIF CSI CIE 
rcs 


Addl Secretary and Draftsman J Bartley cst, 


CTE rcs (On deputation out of India) 
Addl Secretary and Drafigman, H D Benjamin, 
‘¢S$ 
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Jount Secretary, The Hon ble Mr Shavax A 
O18 ,MA,LLB GEOLOGIOAL SURVEY OF INDIA, 


Dy Secretary, K ‘Vv K Sundaram, 1cs Inrector, (Vacant) 


a pet Secretary, K Y Bhandarkar, Ba, Superuntendung Geologists, H Crookshank, B 
BAI,DSc (Dub) (Offg Director on leav 
hiedee to the Government of Indva Sir Dhiren J A ‘Dunn, Dse (Melb) DIC,F.G.8,FN 
Mitra, CBE Hon w Ans I1M.M (Offg Director) and E 
Second Solrvevtor to the Government of India 8S Bradshaw, BA,BAI (Dub), MSc 
Webb Johnson, c IF OBE ED 


Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India Geo “ome Su  cenlatenainy Mf Alcoa, he FN 














(Supply) Mohammad Shariff BA LLB Gee, MA  (Cantab), DIC, ee 3, FN 
Assistant Solicitor to the Government of India, (Temp Superintending Geologist) , M 

P K Roy Barrister at Law Krishnan, MA (Madras) ARCS,DIC,Ph 
Addl Asstt Solicitor to the Government of India ano A FNI (Temp Supermtending Geol 

RS Gae Ba,LI B gist), J B Auden, MA (Cantab) (Off 
Solicitor to the Central Government at Calcutta Superintending Geologist), V P  Sondh 


Susil C Sen CBE MBE,MSC (Punjab), FGS, PK She 


Solicitor to the Central Government at Bombay Sahni, (Cal » Gantab > nae (Lond }, M ) DIC 


D P Sethna BA LLB A M N Ghosh, Bsc (Cal), Bsc (Lond 
Solwcutor to the Income Tax Dept at Bombay ' ARCS, B C Roy, Bsc (Cal), AISM 

D H Nanavati BA LLB DIC, MSc (Lond), pr ing (Freiberg) 
Assistant Secretarves, L E James and Rai Rai Sahib H M Lahiri, M sc i ),L A 


Sahib A K Gupta BA Tver, ie Seria phy Cond }, 32 DIC 
Superintendents, N E Debenham P K Bose ey BSc (Cal ) PhD nd ), 

me URees BSc (Cal), MSc (Lond ), D 2 Cc 

. = = i a a G Jhingran, MSc (Benares), bh 

‘Durbam) S Krishnaswamy, BSc AISM 

INCOME TAX APPELLATE TRIBUNAL Rai Sahib B C Guptaand V R R Khedka 


MSc (Benares) 

(Headquarters cc a 8s Bench Asnsta nt Gealdpiis P Bhs ta iii a r 

President, Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib as Hazra Bsc (Calcutta), Bsc n 

MA BL (On deputation to the High Court (Cale May ear nae A - ware ai 
of Judicature at Madras) Rai Bahadur \/ 7 ie p pegs rsa aes 

Ram Prasad Varma BA LLB (Offg ) yengar, BA (Mysore), M ay I 





(Calcutta), M S Venkatram, BA G 
Accountant Member A L Sahgal BA LLB Deshpande MSc, K Jacob, BA, MSC 
Registrar, G C Khanna BA LLB pse,P K Chatterjee MSc, PRS,M 8S 
Balasundaram, B 8c oe (Madras) , DR 
(BOMBAY BENCH BOMBAY) : Pas ook a a ; ae aye ae mel B Sc 
s 
Accountant Member P C Malhotra ASAA AISM "Mukti Nath, M sc,R N - tices 
. Judicval Member, Diwan Bahadur N R Gundlil swami, BSc, K K Dutta, AISM, H 
BA,LLB Nandi, M Sc , 8 Narayanaswani, B 8c 
V Subramanyam, B - k F Ahmed, Msc 
(CALCUTTA BENCH PATNA) A Hai Khan, Mse , A K Roy,msc ,B F| 
Accountant Member Bai Bahadur N N Chakra Tapio eee hid, Master Sree te 
.a MA : 7 ’ : 
Judvevil Member, Khan Bahadur Syed Al Khan oo Sunes. ae a | 
ss mse, M K ychodhury, Msc, P h 
(ALLAHABAD BENCH ) Gosh, B 8c , 8 C Chakravorty, Msc , 8 N 


Sen, ¥ sc , M A Anandalwar, Bsc , @ N 


$ B rey Dutta, Msc ,N M Khan, msc ,A Mukher 
Aeon leave) BA SPA ee, 'a'sc , 8° M Mathur, asc "DN bett 


Judveual Member, S M Gupta, Barnster at Law, B 8c and R A Nagarajaiah, Bsc 
Chemists, R K Dutta Roy, 1 so (Dacca), Dr 





ee ADVOCATE GENERAL OF INDIA 2 (Hanover) 
neiest Registrar Rai Sahib Manomohan Ghose 
SURVEY OF INDIA Supervisory Feld Officer, J T K Crossfield 


se General, Brigadier Sir Oliver Wheeler, mound. Hepa cake ny a C “- Bee 4 
ouc ormton an ; 


pee Col O Slater, w* , T Brigadier Upadhyays 
E A Glennie, cr1#, ps0 Col T MM Mwa Inspector, R G Sp codears 
Penney (on leave), Lé Col G@ H Osmaston, Asstt Mica Inspector, N N Mokherjee, 
Mc, RE (Offf) Dr ¢ Oar ae Hunter, Feld Officer, K C Malithal 

“y OLE (Re employed) , G Metallurgust, P I a Narayanan 
Gemmell, 1 a (Offg ), Mal H LW Wright, phigh Engineer, 8 Hussain 
O.B,E.,8.— (Offg,) stt Freld Officer, N, Prasad, 
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BOTANICAL SURVEY oF INDIA. 


Curator, and Officer in charge, Industrial Sectvon, 
Induan Museum, S N Bal, Pho ,B.s (Phar ), 
M.8. (Mich ) 

Systematee Assistant Industrial Sectron, Indvan 
Museum, V Narayanaswami, M A 


ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVFY 


Director General of Archeology, R E Mor 
timer Wheeler, MC D Lit FBA FSA 
Deputy Director General of Archeology, 
Niranjan Prasad Charkravarti, MA, Php , 
Assrtstant Superintendent, Archeological 
Section, Indtan Museum, Moulv: Shamsuddin 
Ahmed, MA , Superintendent, Archvological 
Survey, Southern Curcle,T N Ramachandran, 
MA , Superintendent, Archeological Surrey, 
Eastern Curcle, Hasan Hayat Khan, A RIBA., 
Superintendent Archeologwal Survey, Northern 
Circle, Madho Sarup Vats, M.A , Superinten 
dent, Archeological Survey, Frontveer Circle, 
Mohammad Nazim, MA, PhD , Supersnten 
dent, <Archeologwal Survey, Central Curele, 
Hargovind Lal Srivastava, Ma , Superinten 
dent, Archeological Survey, Western Circle, 
Qureshi Mohammad Moneer, BA , Superwn 
tendent Archesologwal Surtey, Amalanda Ghosh, 
MA , Archeological Chemst wn Indva, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, M&8&c, 
FOS , Officer on Special Duty, B B Lal, 
Php , Government Epuwraphest for Indi, 
Dr B C Chhabra, (Offg ), Supdt for Epr 
graphy, Bahadur Chand abra, MA, 
MOL, Pho , Asstt Supdt for Emgraphy, 
N. Lakshminaranjana Rao, Ma , Assistant 
Superwntendent, Archeologwal Survey, J H 8 
Waddington, Assrstant Superintendent 
Archeological Survey Western Circle, Vacant , 
Asstt Supdt , Archeological Survey, 24 K N 
Pun, BSC, DLtt , Assistant ngineer, 
Khawaja Ali Akhtar Ansari, PhD, CE, 
Curator, Central Aswan Antiquities Museum, 
Vacant, Epiraphut to the Gort of Indra 
for Persvan and Arabic Insereptrons, Vacant 
Office Superintendent, Simia, G C Majumdar 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 


Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Lt 
Genl J B. Hence, ¢.1.8.,0BE,MOD, B.ch 
(Camb), MROS. FRCS (Edin),KHS IMS 

Public Health Commussvoner with the Gort of 
Indtva, Col E Cotter, C.IE,M.B, BCh 
(N Ud), p.P.H (Lond.), IMS 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medval Service, 
Col. 8 L Bhatia, MO, MA, MD, BOh 
(Camb), MBOS,FROP (Lond),1M8 

dddl, Publse Health Commussvoner with the Govt 


of Indva, Lt -Col C A. Bozman, MBOhB 
(Edin), DPH (Lond),IMS | 
4ddi Dy  Derector-General, Indian Medtcal 


Service (R), Lt -Col G@ Verghese, c1B,1M8 
Retd ) 


( e 

dddi Dy Derector General, Indian Medwal 
Sertice (St), Col G@ R Lynn, OBE, DBO, 
IMS (Retd ) 

dest Derector-General, Indvan Medial Sererce 
(St), Lt.-Col M K Kelavkar,o BB,MBB&S. 
(Dom ), DEM. &H (Eng), MROP (Hain), 
1 


4set Darector-General, Indian Medial Service 
(P), Lt Col K 8 Fitch, 0.B.£., 1.M.S. 
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Oficer on Special Duty (Blood Transfusion), 
Lt -Col L A P Anderson,ims8 (R) 

Asst Durector General, Indian Medical Service 
(R), Lt Col A K Sahibz7ada, OBE,1M8 


Asst Director General, Indian Medreat Service 
(WB), Lt -Col H M Lazarus, DH8 


Asst Dtrector-General, Indvan Medwcal Service 
(ARP), Lt-Col. B K Sheorey, 1m 8 


IMS (ARP), 
Major E L Jones, 1M8 


Dy Asst Dvwrector General, Indian Medtcal 
Servwe, (P) Captain J M Richardson, MBE, 
IMD (Retd ) 

Officer on Special Duty (Blindness), Lt -Col 
Sir Cultha Mackenzie 

Dy Public Health Commusstoner with the Gort. 
of Indva, Dr J A Anklesaria 

Officer on Specral Duty (MR), Lt Col D P. 
McDonaid, 1 Ms (Retd ) 

Chief Admsory Chemist, A F MacCullosh, 
OBE 

Advisory Chemast, P M Nabar = ~ 

Addl Asst Dtrector General, Indian Medteal 
Service (St), Major B A Porritt, 1M 8 

Officer on Special Duty (PH), Rai Sahib Dr, 
BS Yajnik 

Officer on Special Duty (R), Rai Sahib Dr M L 
Kapur 

Dy Asst Director-General, I MS (R), Capt L 
E Wharton 

Chief Lady Superintendent, ANS, Miss E E 
Hutchi 


ngs 

ae Chief Lady Supdt, ANS, Miss C A 

son 
Officer Supervisor (G), Rai Sahib Khushi Ram 
Officer Supervisor (St )I,M G Pandit 
Officer Supermsor (P) J N Sakeena 
Officer Supervisor (St) II, B K Mukerjee 
Officer Supervisor (R) S K Ghose, MA 
Progress Officer, M A Pillay 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL, 


Dy Asst Dtrector General, 


Assumed charge 


Name, of office 
Warren Hastings oe «-20 Oct. 1774 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart, .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Ear! Cornwallis, E.a. (a) -.-12Sep, 1786 
Sir Jobn Shore, Bart. (6) - 28 Oct. 1798 


Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir 
Alfred Clarke, K.0.B. (Offg.)..17 Mar. 
The Earl of Mornington, P 0 (ec) 18 May 
The Marquess Cornwallis, &.G. 
{2ndtime) _.. ae ..30 July 
Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir 
George H. Barlow, Bart. ..10 Oct. 
Lor Minto, 2.0. (2)... .. 81 July 
The Ear! of Moira, £.G., P.0. (¢) 4 Oct. 
John Adam (Offg.) - 13 Jan. 
Lord Amherst, P.0. (f).. -. 1 Aug. 182 
William Butterworth Bayley (Offg )18 Mar.1828 
Loid William Cavendish Bentinck, 
G.CB,G@.0.H, P.O. .. 4 July 1828 
'a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Ang. 1792 
.b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 
(ce) Created Marquess Wellesley. 2 Dec. 1700 
'a@) Created Earl of Minto ». 24 Feb. 1818 
fe) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Deo, 1816 
\2f) Created Earl Amherst 2 Dec. 18% 


1798 
1798 


1805 


1805 
1807 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Name Assumed charge 
of office, 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.0.B., G.0.H., P.O. .. --14 Nov. 1834 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. (a) 

(Offg.) .--20 Mar. 1835 
Lord Auckland, @.0.B., P.O. (6) .. 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.O. (c) .28 Feb, 1842 
William Wilberforce Bird (Offa.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. sir Henry 

Hardinge, G.0.B.(d) .. - 28July 1844 
The Earl of Dalhousie, P.o. (e),. 12 Jan. 1848 
Vigcount Canning, P.O. (f) 29 Feb, 1856 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(bv) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1889. 
(c) ge elute tag (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

orou 
(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1846 
({) Afterwards (by creation) Larl Canning 


NotTE.—The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant 
Governor was abolished. 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) -- 1 Nov. 1858 
lhe Karl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
Kt., G.0.B., P.O. .12 March 1862 
Major-General Sir Robert N apier, 
K.0.B. (b) (Off9.) ae 1 Noy, 1863 
Colonel on William T. Denison, 


K.0.B ec. 1863 
The ght Hon. Sir J ohn Lawrence, 

Bart, G.C.B., K.0 8.1. (¢) ..12 Jan. 1864 
The Barl of Mayo, K.P. ; » 12 Jan. 1869 
John Strachey (d) (Offg. ) 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, Ke (e) 

(Offg.) . 3 Feb. 1872 
Lord Northbrook, PO. (f) ue 3 May 1872 
Lord Lytton, @.0.B.(g) . .--12 Apl, 1876 


The mh Ni of Ripon, K.@ , Po. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, E.P., GOB., 
@.0.M.G., P.O. (h) ..-13 Dec. 1884 
oo oo of Lansdowne, 
-10 Dec. 1888 
1894 


The meh of Rigin and "Kincardine, 
P.O. ‘ .-27 Jan, 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P. G. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill (Offg.) . 380 Apl. 1904 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.O, 1c) ri Dec. 1904 
ane made of Minto, KG., P.C., 
ee 18 Nov. 1905 


pana Hardinge ‘of Penshurst, 
P.0.,G.0.B., G.0M.G, G.0.V.0., 


1.8. 0.(9 ) es 23 Nov. 1910 
Lord Chelmatord oe - Apl. 1916 
Marquess of Reading ee -» <Apl., 1921 
Bsron Irwin a2 -- Apl. 1926 
The Earl of Willingdon .. -- Apl. 1931 
The Marquess of Linlithgow -- Apl 1936 


Fiecld-Marshal Viscount Wavell ot Cyrenaica and 
Winchester 
(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala 


The Government of India. 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA—tontd, 


.c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawren 
@) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.0.8.1., 0.1.2 
e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 


Cc 
if) Afterwards (by creation) Ear! of North 


'g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

‘A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
12 Nov. 1888. 

t) Created an Earl, June 1911. 


'f) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Gran 
Master and First and Principal Knight 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8.I1. and G.M.LE. 
On quitting office, he becomes G.O.8,.1, an 
G.c.LE.* with the date of his assum ptio 
of the Vioeroyalty. 


COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 


Name. Assumed charg 
of office. 


Lieut -General Sir John Clavering 
Lieut -Gencral Sir Eyre Coote .. as 
Lieut -General Sir Robert Sloper . acs 
General Earl Cornwallis .. : 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby « ws 
Major-General Sir Alured Clarke. , 
Lieut -General Gerard (Lord Lake) ea 
General Marquis Cornwallis (2nd time) . 
Lieut. General Lord Lake site 

Lieut General Sir G Hewett 
Lieut.-General Sir George Nugent ‘ 
General Marquis of Hastings és ; 


e e 


General Sir Edward Paget - 
General Viscount Combermere 
eneral Earl of Dalhousie 


‘eneral Sir Edward Barnes ; = 
feneral Lord Wiliam C Bentinck ee 
teneral Sir Henry Fane. is ‘a 
‘eneral Sir Jasper Nicolls . ‘ ; 

‘eneral Lord Gough ‘ ae 


eneral Sir Charles James Napier. ‘a 
General Sir Wiliam Maynard Gomm .. 
General Sir George Anson a wie 
It Gen Sir Patrick Grant 
General Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) . 
General Sir Hugh Rose... 

Lieut -General Sir W. R Mansfield ; 
General Robert Cornelis, Lord N apler 
(Baron Napier of Magdala) ... 
General Sir Frederick Paul Haines 
General Sir Donald Martin Stewart 
General Lord Roberts, vy o 
General Sir George Stewart White, vc.. 
General Sir William Loekhart.. 5% 
General Sir Arthur Power-Palmer i 
Field Marshal Viscount ee of 
Khartoum . = 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh, vo. 
General Sir Beauchamp Duf .. 
General Sir Charles Munro Sy ‘ 
Field-Marshal Lord Rawlinson .. eo 
Field-Marshal Sir Wilham Birdwood  , 
Field-Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode ; 
Field-Marsbal Sir Robert Archibald 
Cassels .. eid 
General Sir C. J. E. Auchinleck 
Field Marshal Sir Archibald P, 
General Sir C J. E Auchinleck 


e 
oo 
* 


Wavell 
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THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Presvdent —-The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Rahim, K 081 
Nominated Officrals 
The Hon bie Sir Reginald Maxwell, KOSI, O12 , The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raisman, kas1, 
Org , The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliar KcsI , The Hon’ble Sir 
Sultan Ahmed The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noor, KCSI, KOLE , The Hon’bie Sir 
Kdward Charles Benthall, The Hon’ble Dr B R Ambedkar, The Hon’ble Dr Sir Muhammad 
Azivul Huque, O1E , The Hon’ble Dr N B Khare, The Hon ble Sir Asoka Kumar Roy, T.S 
Sankara Alyar, O1& , Sir George Spence KOIE,CSI, Sir Gurunath Bewoor, CIE, J D 
Tyson,OBE , C M Trivedi C8I,0I1E, OBE, J A Mackeown,cIE , N V H Symons, 
O1E,MO,S8S R Zaman, Dr T G P Spear, DS Joshi 
Nominated Non Officrals 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sur Jawahar Singh, OIE , N M Joshi, Dr Sir Ratan)i Dinshaw 
Dalal Kt 018 , Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz Khan,CI1E, OBE , Rao Bahadur N Siva Ray, 
Shams ul ‘ Ulma’ Kamaluddin Ahmad, Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Seth Sundar 
Lall Daga , Kunwar Hajee Ismaiel Ahkhan, 0B# , Hony Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat 
Singh O1k,OBI,10M, Saiyid Haidar Imam, Major Thakur Smgh, MC OBI Sir Henry 
Richardson , Khan Bahadur Shanmsuddin Haider OBE , Fiank R Anthony, Mrs Renuka Ray 
khan Bahadur Sheikh Habibui Rahaman,» © Chattery. 


Elected Non Officials 
(Madras) 

G Rangish Naidu, k 8 Gupta, A Satyanarayana Moorty, Prof N G Ranga, M Anan- 
thasayanam Ayyangar, T S Avinashilingam Chettiar, K Sitarama Reddiar T I Kuishna- 
machari, Shrimati K Radha Bai Subbarayan, K B Jinaraja Hegde Umar Aly Shah, Maulvi 
Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, H A Sathar H KEssak Sait, Sr F E James oBnt 
Raja T Manavedan , Sami Vencatachelam Chetty Garu 

(Bombay) 

Dr G V Deshmukh, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir BART KCIE,OBE Diwan Lalchand Navalrai, 
Bhulabhai Jivanji Desai, Hoosembhoy A_ Lalljee, Jamnadas M Mechta Rajmal! Lakhichand, 
8S K Hosmant Mahomed Ah Jinnah Nabi Baksh Ilahi Bakhsh Bhutto, Seth 4 usuf A4bdoola 
Hagoon H G Stokes, oBk E L C Gwilt, Manu Subedar, Ahan Bahadur Mian Ghulam 
Kadir Md Shahban, Sir Vithal N Chandavarkar 

(Bengal) 

N C Chunder, Dr P N Banerjea , Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyava , Pandit Lakshmi 
K C Neogy, Akhil Chandra Datta, Sir Abdur Rahim, kh 081, Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud 
Ismail Khan, Sir Abdul Hahm Ghuznavi , Chowdhury Muhammad Hussain , Shaikh Raftuddin 
Ahmad Siddiquee, Dr Habibar Rahman C C Miller, C P Lawson, T Chapman Mortimer, 
Sjt Dhrendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury Babu Baijnath Bajoria 


(United Provinces) . 

Ram Ratan Gupta, Choudhri Raghubir Naram Simgh, Pandit Sri Knshna Dutta 
Pahwal, Badri Datt Pande, Sri Parkasa , Khedan Lal, Mohan Lal Saksena, Raja Jagdambiha 
Pratap Narain Singh of Ajodhya, Sir Syed Raza Alt OIE , Qazi Mohammad Ahmad hazmi, 
Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, 01f , Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, Dr Sur Zia Uddin 
Ahmad, 01 E , Mohamed Azhar Ali, B L Gray , Raja Bahadur knshal Pal Singh 

(Punjab) 

Lala Sham Lal, Raizada Hans Raj, Bhai Parma Nand, Syed Ghulam Bhik Narang, Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan, H M Abdullah, Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr Shah, Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Fazl i Haq Piracha , Khan Bahadur Nawab Mahhdum Mund Hossain Qure.m, 
Sardar Mangal Singh, Sardar Sant Singh M Ghiasuddin 


(Bihar and Orissa) 

Satya Narayan Sinha , Babu Hari Sharan Parsad Shrivastava , B Das, Pandit Nulakantha 
Das, Ramayan Prasad , Gauri Shankar Smgh, Kailash Brhazi Lall, Babu Ram Narayan Singh, 
Muhammad Nauman, Muhammad Ahsan , Maulv: Mohammad Abdul Ghani, Maharaja Bahadur 
Ram Ran Vijai Prasad Singh of Dumraon 

(Central Provimces and Berar) 

Govind Vinayekrao Deshmukh, Seth Govind Das, Pandit Shambhudayal Misra, Nawab 

Siddique Al Khan , Seth Sheodass Daga , Waman Gopal Joshi 
(Assam) 

Kuladhar Chaliha, Sreejukta Ananga Mohan Dave , Abdur Rasheed Choudhury , P J. 

Griffiths 


(Delhi) 
M Asaf All, 
(Aymer Merwara) 
Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni, OBE 
(North-West Frontier Province) 
Abdul Qaiyum. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Presvdent —The Hon’ble Sir Manecky. Byramji Dadabhoy, KOSI, KCIE, LLD, BAR ATLA 
Nominated Members—ancluding the President. 


His Excellency General Sir Claude John Eyre Auchinleck, @OIF CB,CSI,DSO0,038 
Apo, The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman, KOIE, The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh, T 
Hon’ble Sir Satyendra Nath Roy, o81, 01% The Hon’bleMr C HE Jones, OSI,CII 
The Hon’ble Mr C MacI G Ogilvie, 081,0BE , The Hon bleMr DC Conran Smith, 081, o1 
The Hon'ble Mr GQ S Bozman o18 , The Hon'ble Mr N R Pillu, C1E cBE , The Hon't 
Major General Ernest Wood, CLE, MO, The Hon’ble Mr H Tufnell Barrett , The Hont 
Mr Shavax A Lal, CIE 


Nominated Non Officrals. 


The Hon’ble Sir David Desadoss, The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur Sir K Ramunni Meno 
The Hon'ble Sir A P Patro, Kc1E , The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy , The Hon ble Sir Jos 
Ghosal, 081,01 , The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Satyendra hnmar Das The Hon’ble Rai Bahad 
Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, CBE , The Hon’ble Sirdar Nihal Singh , The Hon ble Raja Charan 
Singh, The Hon’ble Mr Khurshid Ali Khan, MBE, The Hon’ble Sir Manecky: Byran 
Dadabhoy, KOSI, KOIE, LUD, BARATLAW (President), The Hon'ble Lt Col Sir 
Hissam ud din Bahadur, 01 E , The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, 0 BE 


Elected Non Offcrals 


The Hon’ble Mr M Ct M Chidambaram Chettiyar, The Hon’ble Mr Narayandas Girdhs 
das, The Hon’ble Mr V Ramadas Pantulu, The Hon’ble Salyad Mohamed Padshah Sah 
Bahadur, The Hon’ble Mr Govindalal Shivlal Motilal, The Hon’ble Sir Shantidas Askura: 
The Hon’ble Mr Manocky: Nadirshaw Dalal, The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Hi: 
Mitha, O1E,JP , The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Alh Buksh Mohamed Hussain 0 BF , The Hont 
Mr R H Parker, The Honble Mr Kumarsankar Ray Chaudhury , The Hon’ble Kum 
Nripendra Narayan Sinha , The Hon’ble Mr Susil humar Roy Chowdhtry, The Hon’ble Kh. 
Bahadur Syed Ihtisham Hyder Chaudhury, The Hon'ble Mr Abdool Razak Hajee Abdc 
Suttar, The Hon’ble Mr J H Burder The Hon ble Raja Yuvera) Dutta Singh, The Hon} 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, The Hon’ble Pandit Parkash Narain Sapru, The Hon’ble 
Syed Mohamed Husam, The Hon’ble Chaudhn Niamatullah, The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Le 
Ramsaran Das, 01% , The Hon’ble Captain Sardar Sir Buta Singh, CBE, The Hon’t 
Choudhri Ataullah Khan Tarar, The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, K CTI} 
of Darbhanga, The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha, The Hon’ble Mr Nikun 
Kishore Das, The Hon’ble Mr Hossatn Imam, The Hon’ble Mr V V Kahkar, The Hon’t 
Mr Brejlal Nandlal Biyani , The Hon ble Maulvi Ali Asgar Khan. 


FEDERAL COURT OF INDIA. 


Chief Justice of India —The Hon’bie Sir William Patrick Spens, 0 BE 
Judges —The Hon'ble Mr Juice Srinivasa Varadachariar, Kt , The Hon’ble Mr Justi 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan ,K CS 1. 


Registrar —N,. Storr, 1 C8. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL. 


Members 

Kumararajah Sir Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad, MLA , Dewan Bahadur M C Rajah, Ra 
of Bobbili, KO1E , Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart, KOIE,OBF, MLA, Jamnadas M Meht 
MLA , Sir Rustom P, Masani, Sir George Morton, OBE , Sir Birendra Mookerjee, Raja ~ 
Saiyed Ahthad Ali Khan, 0B , Prof E Ahmad Shah, Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru, Begum Sh 
Nawaz,MBE,MIA _,Capt Sardar Naunihal Singh Mann, MBE,M1LA _, The Hon’ble Mahara) 
dhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga Ramrao Madhavrao Deshmukh, The Hon’ble Sn): 
H C Chakravarty , Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan Capt Maharaja Sree Sree Sree Krishana Chand 
Gajapati Narayan Deo of Parlakimedi, Raja Bahadur Sri Rama Chandra Mardaraja Deo 
Khallikote, MLA , The Hon'ble Sayed Miran Mahommed Shah, Frank R Anthony 


The States which have accepted the membership of the Council are Bahawalpur, Barod 
Bhopal, Bikaner, Cooch Behar, Cutch, Dholpur, Fandkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Jaipu 
Jodhpur, Kapurthala, Kotah, Mysore, Nawanagar, Palanpur, Patiala, Rampur, Travancore a! 
Udaipur Membership of the Council for any one session being restricted, the representation of t! 
above states is by rotation The states’ representative have been classified in three panels whi 
attend successive sessions by turn His Highness The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, at 
the representative from the Hyderabad State, however attend all the sessions, 


Office. 
. sole soo eN eel 1.0.8, Secretary, Karam Chand, Superintendent; G. 8. Banss 
sgustant. 


Assam. 


The Province of Assam which, as shown on | 
the map, covers a total area of 67,334 sq. miles, ' 
Siro Tribal territory, encloses Indian; 
States an extent of 12,320 aq. miles, deduct-: 
ing which the nett area of British territory is 
55,014 sq. miles. It is formed of the Assam or: 
Brahmaputra valley, the valley of the Surma to. 
the south, and Helen of the hills which 
surround these valleys on the North, East and 
South or separate the valleys from one another. 
To the West lie the plains of Bengal. 


Population.— British territory—The total 
population of the Province (British bap i iaesr in 
1941 was 10,204,733, of which nearly 44 millions 
were Hindus, over 34 millions Muslims, 2} 
millions belonged to tribal aby orig 43 per cent. 
of the population were recorded as speaking Ben- 
gali,21 per cent. Assamese: other languages 
spoken the province are Hindi, Uriya, 

undari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages. 


Agricultural Products.—The river basins 
are naturally fertile and present in the main few 
difficulties to the cultivator. Rice is the staple 
food crop, nearly 5,637,575 acres in 1943-44 
being devoted to this cai Rainfall being 
high, the problem in genera) is to dispose of the 

urplus water and to control the action of floods 

rather than irrigation in the usual sense. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown 
for export. The area under tea consista of 
440,017 acres in 1948-44. About 48,800 acres are 
devoted to sugarcane. A good deal of short 
staple cotton is grown in the hills. 


Meteorological Conditions.—Rainfall 1s 
everywhere abundant, and ranged from 51.22 
to 284.07 inches in 1938, leaving aside the 
highest recorded rainfall in this part of India 
which was the maximum reached at Cherrapunji 
in the Khasi Hills (569.50); this is one of the 
wettest places in the world. Temperatures 
are moderate. Earthquakes of considerable 
severity have taken place, by far the worst 
being that which occurred in 1897. 


Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in 
Assam have been published in the memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India. The petro- 
leum localities in this province are confined to a 
curved belt of country along the basins of the 
Brahmaputra and the Surma. This belt is 
traceable over a distance of some 800 miles from 
N. HE. Assam through Cachar and Chittagong 
to the Arakan coast, where it has aS. S. E. trend. 


Mines and Minerals.—The only minerals in 
Assam worked on a commercial scale are coal, 
limeatone and petroleum oil. The most exten- 
sive coal measures hitherto worked are in the 
Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur districts, where 
about 276,496 tonsa were raised in 1944. Impor- 
tant deposite also exist in the Garo Hills. Lime- 
stone is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar, and has only been refined in Lakhimpur. 


Manofactures and Trade.—Silk is manu. 
factured in the Assam valley, the weaving beng 
done by women. Cotton weaving Is also largely 
p by the women, and almost every house 
a that bene used to contain a loom ; the cloth 
is belng gradually displaced by imported goods 
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of finer texture and colour but vigorous efforta 
at revival are being made by Government. 
Tea manufacture is the most important industry 
ofthe province. Boat-building, brass and metal 
and earthenwares, and limestone burning are 
other industries, but agriculture employs about 
89 per cent. of the population. Assam carries 
on a considerable trade with the adjoining 
forelgn tribes and countries. 


Communications.—Much of the trade of 
Assam is carried by river. The extensive system 
of rivers makes the province less dependent 
upon roads than other parts of India but there 
has been much advance in recent years in road 
communication. <A fleet of steamers maintained 
by the India General Navigation Company and 
the Rivers Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers in both Valleys. An alternate day 
service of passenger-boats runs between Goalundo 
and Dibrugarh. There are tivo trunk roads on 
either bank of the Brahmaputra most of which 
are metalled or gravelled. There are excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati, Shillong 
to Sylhet, Shillong to Cherrapunji, and also be- 
tween Dimapur, on the Bengal & Assam Railway 
(A B zone) and Imphal, the capital of the Mani- 
pur State. The Government of Assam had in 1928 
carried out a considerable programme of road 
improvement and another programme which 
aimed at the improvement of nearly 300 mules of 
road ejither by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is complete. In 
September, 1937, a further road improvement 
programme totalling Rs. 1,05,25,000 was drawn 
up, from which 22 schemes amounting to 
Rs. 41,11,054 were selected as a priority class. 
The Government of India have recently approved 
& programme running up to 31-3-45 under 
which 15 at these priority class schemes 
amounting to Rs, 32,00,000 will be financed 
from the Road Fund. The work on some of 
these projects is already completed In 
addition fo the above the Government of 
Assam propose spending about Rs. 1,23,000 out 
of the Provincial Motor Taxation Road Fund on 
the improvement of secondary or feeder roads. 
Kutcha roads are being maintained by means of 
mechanical] plant which has proved successful in 
Inaintaining, throughout the year, a surface fit for 
motor vehicles Motor traffic has increased on all! 
sides and the demands for better roads have been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway has also 
shown a steady improvement and several branch 
lines to the Bengal & Assam Railway (A B 
zone) system have been added in recent yearu. 
The main Bengal & Assam Railway (A B zone) 
line runs from Chittagong Port, in Bengal, 
through the North Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a 
station on the ape be Railway, and 
connects the Surma and Brahmaputra Valleys. 
A branch of the line runs from Badarpur to 
Silchar at the Eastern end of the Surma Valley 
and another runs west down the Assam Valley 
from Lumding to Pandu where it effecta a 
junction with the Bengal & Assam Rallway 
(A B. zone). The Bengal & Assam Railway 
(E.B. zone) connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Rallhead is now at Rangapara north of 
Tezpur. Both Assam Bengal Rly and Eastern 
Bengal Riy. have been amalgamated from 
1-4-42 ond have been named Bengal and 
Assam Rly, 


48 Assam. 
THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantisl* financial 
autonomy under the Reform Act of 1935. The present financial wales for 1945-46 {tg set out 


in the following table -— 


Budget 
HBADS OF REVENUE, Estimate for 
1945-46, 
\(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
aa ae orn i of Revenue— 
I—Custom a 10,72 


IV—Taxes an Tncome other 
— Corporation 


ee Sm) ee 74,08 

V——Salt . ws 3 
VII—Land Revenue es 1 78,34 
VIII—Provincial Excise .. 6,33 
IX—Stamps as ats 19,00 
X—Forests <s ais 58,1) 
XI—Registration .. 3,41 


XII—Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 


Act... P ‘ 8,00 
X11IJ—Other taxes and duties 29,06 
Total .. 4 41,09 
B—Railway Revenue Account— 
XV—-A -—State Railways . 
X VI—Subsidised companies 
Total 
E—Debt Services— 
XX—Interest 41 
Total .. 
F—~Civil Administration— 
XXI—A dministration 
of Justice .. ‘ 4,00 
XXT7—Jaiuls and Convict 
Settlements 5 53 
XXITMI—Police . 56 
XX1V—Ports and Filotage .. 
XXVI—Education 3,53 
XX VIT—Medical 1,77 
XXVIN—Public Health 8,83 
XXIX—Agriculture 27,29 
XXX—Veterinary 44 
XX XI-—Co-operation 20 
X XXII—Industries 63 
XX XIV—Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments #6 ad 58 
Total... 48,36 
H-—~Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements— 
XX XIX—Civil Works .. ee 7,23 
Total .. 7,28 
J— VWiscellancous—~ 
aa in ald of 
superannuation. 1,49 
sma orem se ‘ 
. 0 
XLVI—Miscellaneous’ ae 7,84 
Total 10,08 


HRADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


A-—Duirect Demands on the 
Revenue— 
4 Taxeson income other 
than Corporation tax 
7. Land Revente 
8. Provincial Excise 
9. Stamps os 
10. Forests oe 
11, Registration .. 
12. Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act ‘ 
13 Other Taxes and duties 
B,—Ralway Revenue Account — 
State Railways . 
14C Subsidised com panies 
15D. Miscellaneous Rail- 
ways expenditure . 
BB—Ralilway capital outlay 
charged to Revenue— 
16. Construction of Rau- 
ways 
C—Revenue account of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage workse— 
18B. Navigation, Em- 
ba. ent and 
Drainage works .. 
LE —Debt Services— 
22. Ynterest on debt and 
other obligations 
28 Appropriation for 
reduction or avoid 


ance of debt ‘; 
F, sc ar erga eR 
General Administra 
tion . ‘ 
27. Admunistration of 
Justice 


28, Jails and Convict 
Settlements ‘ 
29, Police ‘ 
80. Ports and Pilotage . ‘ 
86. Scientific Departments 
37, Education (Kuropean) 
Ditto (other oe 
European) 
88. Medical 
89 Public Health | 
40. Agriculture ., 
41. Veterinary .. és 
42 Co-operation =e 
rem Industries . 
Miscellaneous Dept.. 
H —Publie Improvements— 
50 Civil Works .. se 
J .—Miscellaneous— 
564A —Famine Relief 
65. Superannuation 
Allowances and 
Pensions .. 
56. ge ace f and 
Prin ees 
57, Miscellaneous — os 
68. Extra-ordinary charges 
64A. Transfer to Revenue 
Reserve Fund 
64B Civil Defence es 


_ Total expenditure from Revenue, 


Budget 
Estimate for 
1945-46 


‘In thousands 


of Rupees ) 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


Revenue in England— 


Assam. 


Budget 
Estimate fo! 
1945-46, 


(In thousands 


[-—Contributions and Miscellane-| of Rupees ) 


ous adjustment between Central 
and Provincial Governments 
XLIX—Grants-in aid from 


Central Government | 


L—Miscellaneous adjust- 
ment between Cen- 


tral and Provincial 


Governments 
Extra-ordinary receipts __ 
LIIB—Civil Detence * 


Totel . 


Total Receipts from Revenue 
heads e¢ a6 


1 Debt raised in India— 
Permanent debt 
JT o1n trom Central Govt 
Floating debt-——Treagury 
Bulls 
Other floating loans 


Total 


2. Unfunded Debt— 
State Provident Funds . 


3. Deposits not bearmg in 
terest— 
Appropriation for reduction o1 
avoidance of debt 
Sinking and depreciation Fund 
Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 
Fund for Co operative trainin, 
and education 
Fund for Survey of jute areas 
Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund 
Reserve 1und—Post War Ke 
constiuction I und 
Fund for Economic Develop 
ment of Rural Areas 
General) Police Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Fund— 
vernment Presses 


Total Deposits not bearing interes! 


4. Deposits of Local Funds— 
District Funds 
Other Funds 


Veo and 
eposite 2 
Other accounts 
Advances : 
Suspense , 
Civil Deposits .. 
Total deposits of local funds 


5, Loans and advances by the 
Provincial Government 
Remittances— 


6. Remittances within India 
Total Capital Revenues 
Total Receipts 
Opening balance .. 
Grand Total . 
Lxoess Lxpenditure —. 


Judicial 


30,00 


1 00 
31,01 


44 
46 0 
12. 

8,34,4 

5b 


10,04 


63,84, 
69,23, 
29, 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


ixpenditurein England— = 
"—LKxtraordinary items— 
Extraordinary Charges 


otal expenditure from revenues 


5 A—Capital outlay on Provin 
cial Schemes connected with 
the War 

‘orest capital outlay 

‘ayment of commuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenue 

8 B—Navigation Embankments 
and Drainage W orks 


Total 
‘loating debt— 
Treasury Bills 
Other floating loans 
zoan from Cential Govt , 


Total 
Unfunded debt— 
State Provident funds 
Deposits not bearing intereat— 


Fund for jute propaganda 

scheme 

Fund for Survey of jute arcas 

Fund for Co operatave Training 

and education 

Sinking Eund Investment Ac: 

count 

Appropriation for reduction 0) 

zwvoidance of debt 

Subvention from Road Deve 

lopment I und 

Ditto for control of moto! 

transport . ‘ 

Post war Reconstruction fund 

Fund for Economic Develop: 

ment of Rural areas . * 

Depreciation Reserve Fund— 

Government Presses 

General Police Fund .. 

Total deposits not bearing interes! 
Deposit of Local Funds— 

District funds . 

Other funds ‘ 

Departmental and Judicial 

depnaits ‘ : 

Otha accounts : 

Advances ae ee 

Suspense ee os 

Civil Deposits . ° 

Total deposits of local funds 
Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Governments ‘ 
Remuttances— 

Remittances within India... 
Total Capital Expenditure 
Total Expenditure , 
Closing balance .. 

Grand Tota! 


Excess of expenditure charged to 


revenue over revenue 


79 


Budget 
Estimatefor 
104 5-4 6, 


- ‘gy thousands 


- of Rupees ) 


5,40,44 


49 20 


31 
312 
62,63 
14,50 00 
10,86 

17 60,86 
12,19 


4,24 


47,00 
11,91 


1,91,23 
2,80 
834,50 
5,80 
~10,92,74 
3,09 


34,49,20 
63,74,95 
69,15,39 

30,97 
09,52,36 


2,31 
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Administration.—The province of Assam 
was originally formed in 1874 in order to relieve 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of 
the admunistration of the huge territory then 
under him In 1905, as the result of further 
deliberations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant Governor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the lst of 
April, 1912, the Eastern Bengal Districts were 
united with the Bengal Commussionerships of 
Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor In- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re constituted under a 
Chief Commissioner 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis 
tration by a Governorin Council and was 
thereby ranked with the older major provinces 
of India 

The capital is Shillong, partly in British and 
partly in Khas: State territory, which has for a 
number of years been growing rapidly and 1s 
now in parts over-crovded The town has 
grovn up on somewhat rust.c lines in very 
beautiful country on the slopes of the Shillong 
Range which rises above it to a height of 6,450 
feet above the sea It was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1897 and has been rebuilt with 
methods of construction more fitted to withstand 
the shocks of earthquake 

GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir ANDREW GoURLAY CLOW, 

KCSI,CIL,ICS 

PERSONAL STAFF OF His L\CELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR 
Secretary, P T Adams “BL,ICS 


Assit to the Secretary to the Governor of Assam, 
Rai Saheb Dinesh Ch Das 


Muary Secretary, Major T B, Alder 

Atde de Camp, Lieut A H Balis 

Honorary Arde-de-Camp, Major T LC Holbrook 

Honorary Arde de Camp, Lt Col J Turnbull, 
MO,}D 

Honorury <Artdede Camp, Sardar 
Subedar Major Nainsing Mall, 
IDSW,OBI 


Honorary Aide de-Camp Sub dar Sundar Sing 
Chhatil 


Bahadur 
Bahadur, 


SECRETARIES, ETC, TO GOVERNMENT. 


Chef Secretary, H G Dennehy, CSI,CIE,ICS 

Secreary to Government, Finance and Revenue 
Departments, A G Patton, O1E,1I08 

Seeretary to Goternment, Education and Local 
Self Government Departments, AWS letcher 
MBE Ib 


Secretary to Government wn the Judicial Depart , 


Assam. 


Deputy Secretary to Government wn the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, 
C K Bhuyan, B&8c,BA, BL 

Secretary to Government 2% Home Department, 
(CI)M Mitra Ics 

Secretary to the Leguslatwe Assemb’y, Annada 
Kanta Barua, Ba 

Secretary to Government ws the Public Works 
Department, F E Cormack B8c CIK,ISE. 
Also Chief Engineer, Ex officio Member, 
Assam Provincial Transport Authority 

Jownt Secretary to Government un the Home Depart- 
ment, H G Bartley 

Under Secretary to Government in the Departments, 
under the Chief Secretary, AN Kaidwai,1cs 

Under Secretary to Government mn the Education 
and Local Self-Government Depart ', 
Saijid Mariuza Ah, B 8c 

Publicity Officer to the Govt ,T T S Hayley,Ics 

Under Secretary to Government wm the PWD, 
RL Varma, I8E, also Asst Chief 
Lngimeer 

{ddational Asst Chief Engineer, Rai Sahib BB. 
(houdhry, BE 

ecrelary Provincial Transport Authority, R E R 
Parsons, I P 

Piivate Secretary to the Hon'ble Priome Minister, 
Khan Bahadur Maulis Ataur Rahman, ©M A, 

Acrounts Officer under the-Gorernment of Assam 
inthe Department of Supply, J K Dutta Roy 
Also Dy Director of Supply (Acctts ) 

U der Secretary to the Govt in the Department of 
Supply (bz offirvo), Jnanendra humar Dutta 
4lso Asst Director of Supply 

Te tel had Assam Secretarvat (Crtrl), Diliapchandra 

as 


I cywstrar, Assam Secretariat (P WD), U Iscot 


ASSAM REVENUE TRIBUNAL. 
: mber, Sir K Canthe, CIE,ICS 


ASSAM PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Clarman A J Dash, OIE,1C08 (Retd ) 


1 mbers, Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad Barua, 
“A,BL (on leave), Majduddin Ahmad MA 
Offg ) Rai Bahadu Sadananda Dowera (Offg ) 


1iocate General, Pareshlal Shome, BL 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

Director of Land Records & Surveys, I. G. 
Registration, etc, R R Dhar, Acs 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Soceety & Village Authoritees, S N 
Maitra, 108 

Director of Agriculture, RB. C Woodford, 0 B 8. 

Director, Veterinary Department, A K. Mitra, 
MRCVS,PG 


ment, Legusiatie Department and Secretary to | Cunservator of Forests (Senor), Aseam, H P 


the Assam Leguslatwe Council, H C Stork, ° 


QI! If» 
Secretary to Government wn the Department of 
Supply, © L Mehta 1C8 


Under Secretary to the Government inthe Frnance 
and Revenue Departments S J Duncen 


Smith IFS 
Conservator of Forests (Junwor), Assam, B.N. 
De, BSc (Offg). 


Commissroner of Lxewe, Regutrar of Jount Stock 
Compantes, Assam, Maulavi A. Hye 
Chaudhuri, BL. 


Assam Legislative Assembly, 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
and A dmnistrator-General, H C Stork, 
CIk 1¢8 

Inspertor-General of Polwee—H G Bartley,1P 

Director of Public Instruction—Prof Abul Las 
Siiduddin Muhammad RA MBL 

Inspector-General of Cwtt Hosputale—Lt Col T 
1 N Taylor, G1B.,MB, OhB (Edm) IMS 

Director of Public Heatth—Major T D Ahmcd 
BA™MSB Ch B (SI And), Dtm & H (Lond ) 
DPH (Eng), IMS 

Director, Civil Defence—Major T A Ball 

Asstt Director, Crinrl Defence—Gyasuddin 
Ahmed 

Chief Enguneerse—F E Cormick, B8e CIE, 
ISH in charge of Northern Assam Area 
A A Burnard, BF OBE,ISE, In chirge of 
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GOVERNOBS 
a oe Dodd Beatson Bell, KOS1I,KCIE, 


Sir Wilham Sinclair Marris, KCS1I, KCIE, 
1922 


Sir John Henry Kerr, KCSI, KCIB, 1925 

Sir William James Reid, KCIE, O81, 1925 

Sir John Henry Kerr, KC81,KO1E, 1927 

Sir Lgbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, Kcsl, 
CBE, 1927 

Sir Michel heamne KOST,C1I¥F, 1932 

Sir Abraham James Laine, K CIE, 1985 

Sir Michel Keane KOSI, CIE, 1935 

Sir Robert Niel Reid, KOSI, KCIE, ICS, 


1937 
Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, KCIE, OSI 1958, 
Henry Joseph Twynam, C81, C1 8., 1939 
Str Robert Niel Reid KC81I,KO1BR,108 ,1939 
Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, KcSI,01B,ICS, 


1942 


* ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker The Hon’ble Mr Basanta Kumar Das, BL 
Deptty Speaker Khan Sahib Maula: Muhammad Amuiruddin 


Raja Ajit Narayan Deb of Sidi MA BL (Dhubre North), Hon ble Akshay humar Das BL 
(Sunamgan) Reserved seat), Arun Kumar Chanda Bar at Law (Silchar), Hon ble Baidyanath 
Mookerjee, B A (Indtan Planting Surma Valley) Balaram Sircar (Karimganj, East Reserted seat) , 
Hon ble Mr Basanta Kumar Das BL (Sylhet Sadr, South) Behram Das BL (hamrup Sadr, 
South, Reserved seat), Bepmm Chandra Medm BL (Mangaldat, North) Bipm Behar Das 
(Habwgany North, Reserved seat), Bishnu Ram Medhi MS&c, BL (Kamrup Sadr, Central), 
Dakshina Ranjan Gupta Chaudhur, M4, BL (South Sylhet, West), Debeswar Sarmah, BL 
(Jorhat, North), Ghanashyam Das, BA (Barpeta, South), Gauri hanta Taluhdar BL 
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The Bengal Province. 


The Province of Bengal comprises the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district 
of Darjeeling and the Rajshahi, Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions The area of the Province 
1s 82876 square mies with a population 
of 61,460,877 Included in the geographical 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura which are in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India The 
area of the British termtory is 77,442 square 
miles The general range of the country 
Is very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
southward from Jalpaiguri to the foreste and 
swamps known as the Sunderbans which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 


of Bengal 
The People 
Of the inhabitants 01 the Province 33 371,688 
o 643 per cent are Mahomedans and 
25,801,724 Hindus These two major religions 
embrace all but 2 72 per cent of the population 


Bengali is spoken by ninety two per cent of 
the populaHon of the Province and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 7 per cent 


Industries 

According to the census of 1941 131000 
persons were engaged 1m agriculture 1 isture and 
raising dairy produce while 1676000 persons 
were engaged in the cultivation of special crops 
The area under jute in 1943 was 2 146 000 «acres 
against 3 396 000 in the previous year Bengal 
1s the most important rice producing ‘rea 10 
Northern India and it 1s computed that the 
26 500 acres devotel to this crop represents 
some 87 per cent of the totil 4104 under food 
crops (excluding tea) of the Piovince Other 
crops include barley wheat pulses and ou seeds 
Sugar 1s produced both from the sugar cane 
and from the date palm and tobacco 1s grown 
for local consumption in nearly eve1y distzict 
of Bengal The area under tea in 1942 was 
2038 048 acres There were 314 plantations 
employing a daily average of just undei 200 000 
Jabouters 

Manufacture and Trade —<Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 


so the Ordinance w1s withdrawn only to be 
1eplaced soon after by a voluntary restriction 
greement among the mulls as wartime shipping 
restiictions made themselves felt and first 
European and later Far Eastern markets 
were lost Once again raw jute production 
started to exceed demani and only a further 
agreement between the mills and the Bengal 
Government whereby the former undertook 
to purchase a stipulated quantity at minimum 
rates and a shght increase in demand for Middle 
Last operations during 1941 helped to stave 
off another difficult situation On the whole 
1942 was a more prosperous year despite the 
difficulties of transport and imereasing wir 
dumainds on the industry but in 1943 two other 
pioblems were added to these—food for labour 
and shorta.e of coal while the increasing value 
ot food crops also lead to short sowing of jute 
Large orders fiom America helped to offset the 
otherwise poor year which might have been 
‘xpected but 1t was apparent that some form 
of rationalisation or still more agreements 
would be necessary to restore the balance 
There do not appeir to be any prospects of 
much change during the war years but post war 
prospects seem good 


The trade of Bengal during 1939 40 since 
when the publication of figures has been stopped 
showed an improvement over the previous year 
The value of Bengal s exports during this period 
wis almost double that of her imports and was 
‘he highest recorded since 1929 30 Imports 
f private merchandise rose fiom Rs 51 39 
crores In 1938 39 to Rs 5612 crores in 1939 40 
while exports increased from Rs 7889 crores 
m 1938 39 to Rs 10549 crores in 1939 40 
Despite 118 many uncertainties and difficultie 
‘he year 1939 40 was an exceptionally tavourable 
me for the trade of Bengal The war years 
have undoubtedly been less favourable though 
che fict that Bengal has served as a lar,e 
upply base for Indias war effort has se1ved 
0 relieve the situation quite considerably 


Admunistration. 
The present form of administration in Bengal 
iates from January 1937 In 1912 the Govern- 


industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaigur! ment of the Piovince underwent an important 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling) the coal ‘hange, when 1n accordance with the Proclama- 
mining industry and the sugar industry fhe ‘ion of His Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi, 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the the Province was raised from the status of a 
riparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and Lieutenant Governor to that of a Governor in 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
industry of the Proyince Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921, 
The jute industry his suffered a succession under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
of ups and downs since it showed the first was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
signs of improvement in 1934 05 «after the bemg placed under the control of Ministers 
succession of bid years which st uted in 1928 2€ appointed from among elected members of the 
as a result of excessive production both of raw Legislative Council There were normally 
jute and the manuiictures thereftiom Yolun four members of the Executive Council in 
tary restriction o* growing was the «ause oj charge of the ‘reserved subjects,” and three 
improvement but it did not last tor long ind Muinisters,who werein charge of the “‘ tranaferred 
coincided with a falling off in demand for jute subjects ’ With the enforcement of the 
goods so that the mulls found themselves over Government of India Act of 1985 o0n April 1, 
stocked in the next few years Working hours 1987, complete provincial autonomy came into 
in mills were then restricted under the Bengal being ‘he entire administiation vested in 
Jute Ordinance of 1938 and there wasancasing the Governor, asssted by a Council of 
of the crisis Prior to the outbreak of wa’ Ministers holding office during his pleasure but 
1iw jute priccs showed considerable fluctuation answerable to a wholly elective legislature 
und il¢ demand tor jute goods also increased, comprising two houses. Exceptin regard to his 
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special responsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
to a constitutional monarch The services no 
longer find a place inthe legislatures and “re 
subordinate to the Ministers Dyarchy has 
disappeared and there 1s complete responsible 
Government 


The unit of administration is the District Magis 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate hoe is responsible for the 
administration of criminal ee in the district 
The immediate superior of the District Magis 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner Comms 
sioners are the chinncls of communication 
between the local officers 1nd the Government 
In certain revenue matters they are, 10 their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenuein Cal 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice (who is a Barrister) and 18 Puisne 
Judges, including three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakuls Below the 
High Court are the Distmct and Additional 
Tadges: the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only Criminal Justice is admuinistered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On 1ts appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One of the Presi 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children’s 
Court and 1s helped by Hony Women Magis 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courtsin England 


In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rura! 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government. 


By Bengal Act ITI of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in the interior, the powers of Com 
miasionere of municipalities were increased and 
the elective franchise was extended Bengal 
Act III of 1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1982 
by which material changes have been in- 
troduced, ¢.g., the franchise of the electors has 
been further widened, women have been enfran 
chised, the proportion of slected commissioners 
has been inaressed and the term of office of 
the Commissioners has been extended from 
three to four years “Municipal expenditure 
now somprises a large number of cbjects, in- 
cluding veterinary instituteons, employment of 
health officers, vacoinators and sanitary ins 


Province, 


pectors, the training and employment of female 
medical practitioners, the provision of model 
dwelling houses for the working classes, the 
holding of industrial sanitary and health ex 
hibitions and the improvement of breed of 
cattle The Commissioners also have large 
powers in regard to the water supply and the 
regulation of buildings 


The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act III of 1928 This Act, which 
replaces Act IIE of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
churmitn of the old Act a Deputy Miyor in 
Executive Officer, and two Deputy Executive 
Officers all elected bv the Corporation The 
appointments of the Chief Lvecutive Officer 
ind the six other principal officers of the Co1 
porgtion are subject to the approval of Govern 
ment The total number of councilors 1s 93 
with 5 Aldermen elected by the Councillors 
Of the 93 seats 85 are elected of which 22 
are reserved for Muhammadans Eight of 
the councillors are nominated by Government 
and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies In order to improve the Insan1- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works education and medical 
lehef Litest avaiable stitistics show that 
there are 26 district and 70 local boards all 
bir four of which are presidcd over by non 
officiul chanmen Their fininces show recerpts 
totalling over Rs 160 lakhs and expenditure 
of over Rs 150 lakhs per annum 


Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the new sys- 
tem of self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self taxation 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidarl 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
in the Province and up to March 1940 
5,126 Union Boards were actually <onstituted 
and their receipts and expenditure both 
excecded Rs 100 lakhs 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Rallway Departments and is 
under the chir,e of the Secretary to Government 
in the Depirtment of Communications and 
Works and Publicity 


The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction and 
maintenance of publ buildings and also ree 
garding roads, bridges, etc 


The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Kailways, and with Tramway projects. 
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There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal are still very mmadequate there bemg only 


professional adviser to Government, 


Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions | 
connected with the administration of the port : 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, | 
Narayanganj, and inland navigation including | 
the control and administration of Government : 
launches except the police launches. 


Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irriga 
tion, navigation, flood protection by means of 
embankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 


Police. 

Lhe Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police and the Railway 
Police. The Bengal Pelice are under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors-General for the Dacca 
range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
ranks and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in Charge of the CID and the Intelligence 
Branch, Each districtisin charge ofa Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more:mportant districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents 
The Railway Police 1s divided into three distinct 
charges, under a Superintendent 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendente 
Deputy Superintandents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables, There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a Monthly salary which 
ia collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajahahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police is over 300 lakhs. 


Public Health 

The head of the Medical Department 1s the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districta the Civil Surgeons are reaponsible 
for medical work According to the latest 
statistics a\ ailable there are 59 hospit.us and dis 
pensariesin Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 1,514,528 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 174,668 
were in-pationts. In the Mofusail districts 
there are 1,002 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medica) 
centres was 12,201,360, of whom about 30 per 
cent were malaria cases, The nursing services 


333 registered nurses and midwives despite 
the fact that there are 16 traming centres 
The war may result m some improvement 

this respect Fhe percentige of deaths 
to indoo: patients treated was 8 05 


Education. 
Educitional mstitutions in Bengal are con- 


trolled by the Department of Education, the 


two Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, the 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Educa- 
tion Dacca district boards, municipalties 
district school boards and a number of religious 
and philanthropic societies The control of 
general educition as also of engineenng educa 
tion 18 ultimately vested in the “Minister ot 
Education, whereas medical education 18 
controlled by the Department of Local Self- 
Government, and agricultural technical and 
industrial education by the Department ot 
Agriculture and Indistries The Director of 
Pubhe Instruction is the executive head of 
the Department, assisted Phy an Assistant 
Director, another Assistant Director for Muham 
midan Education three Special Officers for 
Primary Scheduled Caste and Secondary Lduca 
tion and a Reader and Secretary, Text Book 
Committee Each division 1s in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District In r assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 


+, Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
| instances helped by officers of humbler status 


called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis 

In 12941 there were in the Presidency 
61 249 educationw institutions witha total of 
3,935 207 scholars, distributed as follows — 


RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES. 


Institutions. Scholars 
Universities ; as 2 3,382 
Arts Colleges se 51 $2,118 
Professional Colleges ., 17 6,083 
High Schools... a 1,338 301,014 
Middle Schools ., a 2,111 215,104 
Primary Schools ~. 40,736 2 551,778 
Special Schools .. ae 3,768 183,33¢ 


RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR FEMALES. 
Arts Colleges 11 1,971 


Professional Colleges .. 2 5; 
High Schools... - 119 31,76: 
Middle Schools .. ee 189 22,03: 
Primary Schools ~. 11,184 429,28: 
Special Schools .. es 102 7,77 


UNRLOCOGNISED SCHOO. 
509 
- 150 

The Universities of Calcutta and Daecs 
established in 1857 and 1921 respectively ar 
administered by the Chancellor eee Governc 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed b 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, electe 
and nominated fellows. The Univeraity < 
Calcutta maintains a Law called On 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca Univernit 
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also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges The University 
at Dacca is of the residential t}pe The Board 
for Secondary and Intermediate Education at 
Dacca conducts the Matriculation and In 
termediate Examinations for the students of 
Institutions at Dacca and also the Islamic 
Matriculations and Intermediate Examigations 
Of the 62 arts colleges 14 are maintained by 
Government, 26 are aided and 22 aie unaided , 
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of High schools 49 are maintained by Govern- 
ment, 3 by Municipal Boards 787 are aided 
and 618 unaided Yor Middle schools the 
figures are 6 44 by District Boards 5, 1,918 
and 332, for Primary schools 97, 9 444 
545, 86,807 and 4987 and for Special schools 
194, 7, 5, 2,419 and 1,245 


The Education of Europeans is mainly con 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern 
ment grants Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys 
and a school for girls (both 1esidential) at 
Kurseong 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal looked forward hopefully to an 
improvement in her financial position as a direct result of the special steps taken by the Central 


Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate Bengal’s plight 
cial Autonomy she was better off to the extent of Rs 75 lakhs a year than before 


Under Provin 
In the yea. 


1935-36, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount equal to half the proceeds of the 


jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Rs 51? lahhs 


The Niemeyer report, howevel 


as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Rs 42 lakhs annually from an increased share 
in the jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Rs 33 lakhs by cancelling the Province s accumu 
lated debt to the Centre Thus Bengal was able to face the future with more confidence The 
Budget for the year 1937 38 wa» a surplus Budget ‘he year 1938 39, however, marked the 
beginning of another sequence of deficit budgets The budget for 1941 42 revealed a deficit esti 
mated at more than a crore of rupees Although the finances of the Province, as revealed 1n the 
revised estimates and actuals of the preceding years show a continuous improvement the expen 
diture of the Province appears to have reached a stage where it may be said the Government are 
living well beyond their means The yeir 1943 44 was marked by a consideiable rise in Income 
but unfortunately flood and famine not only served to hamper normal development but resulted 
in heavily increased expenditure on 1elef and 1econstruction measures Another deficit resulted, 
but discussions were instituted for assistance from the Central Government as the outlook wis even 
worse for 1944 45 The assistance received, however, proved inadequate to stop the rot, which was 
aggravated by economic conditions <A further request for assistance from the Centre has been 
made, but meantime the Province continues to budget for a deficit in 1945 46. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1945-46, 


(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees.) 


Revised Budget Revised Budget 
Heads of Revenue Estiumate Estimate; Heads of Revenue, Estimate Estimate 
1944-45, 1945 46 1944-45, 1945 46 
Rs Rs 
Bs. Rs = 
Customs .. =... 120,00 1,20, 00 a a ae 82,02 
I F j 5,16,00 istration of Justice. 21, 36 20,22 
zanee On dpone i. oe Jails and Convict Settle- 
Balt we ees 18 18; ments . ws = we~——s«,10 10,60 
Land Revenue .. -. 4,13,55  3,95,94) Pohee ., sh .. 15,33 10,74 
Provincial Excise es 6,38,1) 6,60,36 | Ports and Pilotag 8 1,04 1,96 
Stamps .. as ae 2,85,00  2,85,00! Raucation - we ~—-:14,58 14,68 
Forest 1. oe we 70,31 61,64) Medical .. os =o we ~—s«:1,06 13,55 
Registration . .. | + 50,00 50,00) Public Health .. .. 27,38 27,35 
Receipts under Motor . (4 
Yeokses-Songien Acts 19,10 ~—=—«19,10 sae . = 
Other Taxesand Duties...  4,09,25 4,19,25 nc: anes , 
Co-operation ase a 6,00 5,81 
Subsidised Compamies .. 51 ‘ 
Industries ae »» 68,43 34,64 
Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- Miscellaneous § Depart- 
age Works for which ments .. os ee 2,34 2,31 
con Accounts are 5 a Civil Works ..  .. 17,61 23,07 
ee -s od = “—~<"'| Receipts in aid of Super- 
—— Pe lah cscs ee annustion : e eg 2,12 2,12 
a e 
ie We orks for which Stationery and Printing 5,36 5,36 
Capital Accounts are kept. 4,21 3,98; Miscellaneous .. os 22,27 22,27 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1915-40—contd. 
(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees.) 
Revised Budget Revised Budget 
Heads of Revenue. Estimate Estimate Heads of Revenue. Estimate Estimate 
1944-45, 1915-46, 1944-45, 1945-46, 
Rs, Rs, 
Grant in aid from Central ue iin 
Government 7,00,00 Civil Deposits .. -. 10,08,80 10,(8,80 
Miscellaneous Adjustments Other Accounts .. ~» 10,95 18,38 
between Cential and ; : 
Provincial Governments 4,16 3,16 | Advances ee -» 1,08,85  1,06,92 
Extraordinary receipts.. 38,87 30,85 | Accounts with ‘Reserve 
NS Bank oe es ae 2,00 2,00 
Total Revenue Receipts 35,05,85  28,78,75 Suspense Accounts .. 856,49 5, 22,08 
Debt raised in India ..1,37,21,41 1,37,92,25 | Loans and Advances by 
State Provident Fund .. 62,00 62,00 | the Provincial Govern- 
Famine Insurance Fund . 12,33 12,83 | ments... .. «. 184,04 — 1,61,48 
Fund for Economic Deve- SS ets 
lopment and improve- Total Receipts . 2,07,62,72 1,99,44,99 
ment of rural areas .. oe is Se eee ee 
Scheduled Castes Educa- Opening Balance . 3,06,61 2,31,55 
tion Fund ie ew ——_—_—___-_____-—_—-—- 
District Funds. -- 154,00 1,54,00 | Grand Total . 2,10,69,33 2,01,76,54 
Other Funds ; ~. 2,18,00 2,18,00 -—$—$ $$ 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1945-46, 
(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees). 
Revised Budget Revised Budget 
Heads of Expenditure, Estimate Estimate | Heads of Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1944-45, 1945 46 1944-4, 1045 46, 
Rs. Rs Ra, Ra, 
Taxes on income other than Jails and Convict Bere: 
Corporation [ax , 96 2 95 ments .. 1,10, 54 1,11 57 
Salt a a2 ne 44 57 |Police.. .. 3,30,80 3,39,57 
Ports and Pilotage ee 4,97 4,91 
and Revenue .. - 40,56 37,66 , ’ 
a i | Exel 27.08 20.43 Scientific Departments .. 30 30 
Sy et AOS as , Education.—General .. 2,50,89  2,64,25 
Stamps ee ee ee 7,03 7,09 Anglo Indian 
Forest .. ; -. 89,39 40,21 and European ws 11,35 11,27 
Registration . . 25,31 «26,73 ‘| Medical ee Se ROOD 
Charges on account of Public Health ». 1,77,03 95,45 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- Agriculture : » 222,27 8©=6—2. 04,89 
tion Acts sa is 4,50 4,50 | Veterinary “cs aa 9,52 10,86 
Other Taxes and Duties.. 7,50 804 |Co-operation .. ee Cee 19,13 
Interest on works for Tadustries ‘ 2. =: 89,75 47,59 
which Capital accounts Miscellaneous Depart- 
are kept oe : 17,10 16,90U ments ss te 6,73 8,01 
pid sa Dxpendi- Civil Works Se og. “a ke LO 1,27,84 
ure nance rom 
Ordinary Revenues .. 1,46,48 1,19,26 eect oan ee Ais0Ge,  1di08 00 
sae sai ona gs pert ances and Pensions .. 12,19,08 —1,23,00 
Famine Relief Fund . as Stationery and Printing . 35,61 35,61 
Construction of Irrigation, Miscellaneous ae ae 86,35 1,17,80 
Navigation, Embank- : Extraordinary Charges 
ment and canoe. in India - .- 18,39,77  10,22,69 
works . cs ae re" Commutation of Pensions 
Interest on Debts and financed from Ordinary 14.95 24.95 
Other Obligations .. 75,49  1,13,38 Revenues oe ve Od ’ 


General Administration.. 2,31,52 2,35,04 | Total Revenue cia 





Admunistiotion of Jnatica, 1,18,97 1,27,9? ture ae oe At, 00, 87 87 »38,47— 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1945 46—contd. 


(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees.) 


Revised Budget Revised Budget 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate | Heads of Expenditure Estimate Estimate 
1944-45, 1945 46 1944-45, 1945-46. 
flinesae leet Bs. Ra. Rs, Rs. 
y on Provincial schemes 
connected with the War, Deposits of Local Funds— 
cue He 31,62,00 22,74,88 | District Funds .. .. 1,55,00 155,00 
Construction of Irrigation 
Navigation, Embank- OtherFunds .. es 1,57,€0 1,57,60 
hear and ee Civil Deposits .. es 9,43,05 9,43,40 
Wor note ae 
Revenue... —8,97 9 | Other Accounts. .. 14,82 = 19,12 
C aM il a my Ha rks not Advances a «» 1,21,90 1,21,59 
arg venue  .. “ or 
Commuted value of pension ots lac ae 2,20 2,20 


(not charged torevenue) — 3,04 — 3,14 
Debt Raised in India ..95,77,06 1,07,64,13 | Suspense .. .. ee 5,76,49 5,42,08 
State Provident Fund .. 44,10 44,10 | Cheques and Bills »» 12,00,00 10,00,00 
Famine Insurance Fund .. 12,00 12,00 | Loans and Advances 














Road by the Provincial 
SD aGERen rand ee a ce Gavarnmtute .» 1,72,18 1,14,29 
Fund for economic develop- intr pene 
aren Roe amprorement Total expenditure §..2,08,87,78 1,98,05,82 
Depreciation Reserve Fund Closing balances .. 2,31,55 —2,80,72* 
for Government presses. . 22 6 
eenedul Castes Education ae su GRAND ToTAL ..2,10,69,33 2,01,76,54 
un ee ee ae ’ ’ — 


* Dxclusive of securities worth 46,71 


Administration. 
GOVERNOR. ADVISERS 
H S E Stevens,1cs A deC Willams, 
His Excellency the Rt Hon R G Casey 1¢8,L R Fawus 108 OM Martin, Cb 
cCH,MO,DS8O and R L Walker, 1¢cs 
SECRETARIAT 
PERSONAL STAFF. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 


Secretary Home Department, H S&S E Stevens, 
Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, L.G Pinnell CSI,CIE IC8 
CIE,ICS Addl Secretaries, Home Department, P D Martyn, 
Deputy Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, ©BE,108 and R A Dutch,oBE ,196 


P Goodwyn, Ics Jowt Secretary, Home Department, 8 B Bapat, 
Pruate Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, Capt ee 
J P Hughes Deputy Secretary Home Department, W H 


Miltary Seoret Lieut -Col W R B Peel Saumarez Smith MBE,ICS 
at cara al . Addl Devas Secretary, Home Department, Rai 
Cammandant, H E the Governor's Body Guard — Saheb M Gupta 
Lieut Col W R B Peel, Sor 19th Lan Gyger Secretary, Home Department, D. L 


cers Power, 10S 
4{des-de-Camp —Capt D M Clowes MC  Commesioner, Curl Supplres, A de C Williams 
Capt Greever and Capt Spowers cCiIE,ICS 


ndvan Atde-de-Camp, Risalda Major and Hony Secretary, Revenue Department S Banerjee, 
Lieut Nur Mohammed Khan, Sardar Baha- 108 (on leave), A. B. Ganguly, 10.8. 
dur, OBI. (officiating) 
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ADMINISTRATION—contd 

Secretary, Finance Department, KR L. Walker, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAL, 

CIF ,108 

, Frederick J Halliday .. ba 1854 

Secretary, Commerce and Labour Department 

M K Krpalant, 108 Jobn P Grant... ve oe -. 1859 
Secretary, Legulatue Department, G M Ratcliff Cecil Beadon ee oe ve ~ 1862 

108 (on leave) , Sudhindra Nath Mukherjee Willam Grey _ i » 1867 

(officiating) George Campbell .. we — .» 1871 
Secretary Agrwulture 8 Basu, CIE, OBF Sur Richard Temple, Bart , KOS 1. ». 1874 

Ics 'The Hon Ashley Eden, 081 : «. 1877 
Addrtonal Secretary S Dutt 1c 8 Sir Steuart C Bayley, EO81 (Offig) .. 1879 


Secretary, Department of Public Tealth, E W 
Holland 108 A Ravers Thompson, 081, 018 


Secretary, Judi val Department, H G Waight 
109 


-» 1882 
H. A Cockerell, 081 (Officuateng) -- 1800 
Sir Steuart C Bayley, KCSI,O1 8. . 1887 


Secretary, Education, Co operate Credit and Sir Charles Alfred Eliott, K 0 8 1. - 1890 
Rural Indebtedness Departments, K C Basak Sir A. P, MacDonnell, Kos1 (Ofig) .. 1893 
ics Sir Alexander Mackenzie, KOS1 «» 1895 


masters \amatieaa cietiaee real Works ani Retired 6th April 1898 
ents 8 
ublucdty Departments, B Sarkar, I ¢ Charles Cecil Stevens, C81 (Offig ) «» 1897 
PUBLIC SERVIOES COMMISSION Sir John Woodburn, KO 81 ae «. 1898 


A J Dash, c1E 1¢8, Charman Ru Died, 21st November 1902 
Surendra Nath Ray Bahadur BL, Prof Shahid J A Bourdillon, 081 (Officuating) +. 1902 
Suhrawardy, B A (Oxon), Members Rai Bahadut gi a Leith Fraser, KOSI .. 1903 


P B Rudra, Secretar 
: Lancelot Hare, C81,C1E (Offg) .. 1906 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. F. A. Slacke (Oficsating) . . «1906 
Member, Board of Revenue, L R Faweus SirE N Baker, KOSI. i .. 1908 
CIE 108 Retired 2ist September 1911 


Director of Public Instruction I Zakaria TES F, W, Duke, os (0 t 7 . 19 
Director of Public Health Major M Jafwr 1M) (Offierating) 
The Office of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 


en of Police G WH Manooch,) was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship 


Commissioner, Calcutta Polue, R CT A Ray 
Cre IP GOVFRNORS OF THE PRESIDENCY OF Fort 
Surgeon General Colonel W E R_ Diamond WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 
tires cates The Rt. Hon Baron Carmichael of 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, F M Innes Skirling,GCIE,KoOMG ai es 1912 
IC8 
Accountant General, M Bose he oe oon ne ” acme 1917 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col M A The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton o» ws 1922 


Singh, 1.M 8. 
The Rt Hon l Ss 
Postmaster General, Col W E Harwood PSC gogypB. ane oe sa ss — , sit 1927 


Inspector General of Registration, Babu Dizendra 


ath Shaha The Rt. Hon Sir John Anderson, P0., 
Darector of Agrwulture N M hhan Ics wore i a Eke 
Director of Tadustries Dr A karim The Rt. Hon Lord Brabourne,G O1£, M0, 1937 

Director of Publec Information Altaf Husain, wa Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead, 

Director of Fisherves, Dr 5 T Hora K 08I (Temporary) , 1939 

Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Keshav Shadashiv The Rt Hon Sir John Arthur Herbert, 
Thakur, 1M 8 GOR. 1939 

se oa hvac Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Sir Thomas Rutherford, KhCSI, CIE 
lipada Biswas, MA (Temporary ) 1943 


Curator of Herbartum, Royal Botanic Gardens The Rt Hon R G Casev, CH, MC, 
S K Mukerjee, msc, Ph D DSO , 1444 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker: The Hon’ble Mr Syed Nausher Ali, 
Deputy Speaker Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy. 


Maulana Muhammad Abdul Aziz , Mirza Abdul Hafiz, Mia Abdul Hafiz, Abdul Hakeem, 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim , Maulvi Md Abdul Hakim ¥ ikrampur1 , Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Hahm 
Molla, A M Abdul Hamid, Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah , Maulvi Abdul Jabbar , Md Abdul Jabbar 
Palwan, Abdul Kader, Abdul Karim » Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas, Maulvi Abdul Majid, Syed 
Abdul Majid , Dr Abdul Motaleb Malik, Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan , Maulv: Abdul Wahed 
Bokaimmagar:, Abdulla al Mahmood , Khan Bahadur A F M Abdur Rahman, Abdur Rahman 
Siddiqi, Abdur Raschid Mahmood Maulvi Md Abdur Rasheed Khan Bahadur Maulvi1S Abdur 
Rauf, Khan Bahadur Shah Abdur Rauf, Maulvi Abdur Razzak , Maulvi Mohammad Abdus Shaheed, 
Khan Bahadur Maulv: Abidur Reza Chowdhurv , Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar, Mahammad Abdul 
Fazl, Maulvi Abul Hashim » Abul Hossain Ahmed Qazi Abul Masud, Maulvi Abul Quasim 
Aftab Al, Khan Bahadur Maulana Ahmed Ali Enayetpur1, Maulvi Ahmed Ah Mridha, 
Ahmed Hossain, Syed Ahmed Khan, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alfazuddin Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
Maulvi Aminuliah , Maulvi Md Amir Ah Mia Khan Bahadur Md Anwarul Azim, Asimuddin 
Ahmed , Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aulad Hossain Khan , Maulvi Azhar Ah, Khan Bahadur Haji Badi 
Ahmed Chaudhuri, Syed Badrudduja , Dr Suresh Chandra Banerjee , P. Banerj1, Pramatha Nath 
Banerjee, Sibnath Banerjet, Satva Pnya Banery , Mohammad Barat Ah, Premhar: Barma, 
Puspajit Barma, Babu Shyama Prosad Barman pendra Natha Barman, Jatindra Nath Basu , 
Santosh Kumar Basu , Miss P B Bell Hart Dr Gobinda Chandra Bhawmik , sir Henry Birkmysre, 
Bart, Babu Lakshmi Narayan Biswas , Rasik Lal Biswas , Surendra Nath Biswas, Sarat Chandra 
Bose , Jatindra Nath Chakrabarty , Babu Narendra N arayan Chakrabarty , Haripada Chattopadh- 
yay, Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri , J W Chippendale, I A Clark, CE E Corstorphine, Babu 
Radhanath Das , Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra Das, Babu Manmatha Nath Das Rai Sahib Monmo- 
han Das » Babu Debendra Nath Dass , Babu Khagendra Nath Das Gupta Dr J. M Das Gupta, 
8). Narendra Nath Das Gupta, Dhirendra Nath Datta Harendra Nath Dolu, Sukumar Dutta , 
Miss Mira Dutta Gupta , Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar Upendranath Edbar , Kazi Embadul Haque, 
M Farhad Raza Chowdhury , Begum Farhat Bano Khanam » A kh Yazlul Huq, Khan Bahadur 
Fazlul Qadir . Fazlur Rahman Than Rohidue Tasleo Dalene Wee ne NON AE) Thaeacen ne 


OC Othe ea Mav Golam Kabbani Ahmmad, R A. Gomes, Tulsi Chandra Goswamu , 
C Griffiths, Jogesh Chandra Gupta, J N Gupta, Damber Singh Gurung, Al-Hadj Gyasuddin 
Ahmed Choudhury, Nawab Bahadur K Habibullah of Dacca, Maulvi Hafizuddin Choudhuri 
Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed, K A Hamilton Sved Hasan Al Chowdhury , Khan Sahib 
Maulvi Md Hasanuzzaman » Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hashem Ah Khan, Mrs Hasina Murshed, 
M.BE, Khan Sahib Maulvi Hatemally Jamadar, Rogers Haywood, M A. F, Hirtzel, opr, 
Hubert Rowan Hodge, Maulvi Idris Ahmed Mia, M A H Ispahani, mM B.E , Iswar Das Jalan, 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Jalaluddin Ahmed , *Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy, Khan Bahadur Maulv) 
Jasimuddin Ahmed, Maulvi Jonab Ah Majumdar, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kabiruddin Khan, 
Sahibzada Kawan Jah Syed Kazem Ahi Mirza, I G Kennedy Debi Prosad Khaitan, Debendra 
Lall Khan, Atul Chandra Kumar ,» Nishitha Nath Kundu, Ashutosh Lahin, John Leish, George 
McIntosh, 0 BE, Dr Mafizuddin Ahmed , Khan Sahib Maulvi Mafizzudin Ahmed, L T Maguire, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur Uday Chand Mahatab of Burdwan, Nikunja Behari Maiti, Adwaita 
Kumar Maji, Babu Jnanendra Chandra Majumdar, Mrs Hemaprova Majumdar Iswar Chandra 
Mal, Amrita Lalli Mandal Banku Behari Mandal Birat Chandra Mandal , Rai Sahib Jagat Chandra 
dal, Jogendra Nath Mandal » Krishna Prasad Mandal , Mauly1 Maniruddin Akhand , Maulana 
Md Maniruzzaman Islamabadi , Maqbal Hossain; Al Hadj Maulvi: Masud Ali Khan Pann, J H 
Methold , Maulvi Mohammad Ierail, Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali, Md. Mohsin Ah, Dr Sjama 
pred Mookerjee , George Morgan, CIE, Maulvi M Moslem Ali Mollah , Maulv: Monammad 
ozammel Huq, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Sved Muhammad Afzal, Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Maulv1 Muhammad Ishaque Khan Bahadur Dr Syed Muhammad Siddique, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman , Dhirendra Narayan Mukery1, B Mukherjee , Tarak Nath Mukherjee, 
M.BE ig HC Mukerji, Dr Sharat Chandra Kukher)1 , Mukunda Behari Mullick , Pulin Behary 
Mullick , Sriyut’ Ashutosh Mullick , Nawab Khan Bahadur Musharruff Hossain , Syed Maustagawsal 
Haque , Maulvi Mustafa Ali Dewan, Maharaja Srmschandra Nandy of Cossimbazar , Nawabzada 
K Nasarullah , Hem Chandra Nasker. +The Hon ble Mr Syed Nausher Ali, Khwaja Sir Nazim- 
uddin, K 0.1.2 ,K Nooruddn,H 8.Norton MB} Barada Prosanna Pain , Sir Hari Sankcr Paul, 
Annandi Lall Poddar, J A Powell , Prasanna Deb Raikut , Maulvi Rajihbuddin Tarafdar , Ramiz- 
uddin Ahmed , Kamal Krishna Ray, Razaur Rahman Khan, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy , 
atriram Roy , Charu Chandra Roy, Dhananjoy Roy , Kiran Sankar Roy , Manmatha Nath Rov, 
Sadaruddin Atimed , Hay: Safiruddin Ahmed , Syed Sahabe Alum,8 A Salim, Dr Sanaullah Dr 
Nalinaksha Sanyal , Sasanha Sexhar Sanyal , Babu Madhusudan Sarker , Babu Nagendra Nath Sen , 
Atul Chandra Sen ; Dhicendra Nath Sen Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Sen Mrs Nellie Sen Gupta, 
Maulvi Srajul Islam, Khwaja Shahabuddn, 0.8 E , Sahehdah , Shamsuddin Ahmed , Shamsuddin 
Ahmed Khandkar, Maulana Shameul Huda, Babu Kshetra Nath Singha, Maharaja Bhupe ndra 


ee 


eee ee Se ee ee eo re 
* Deputy Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, t Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
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Chandra Singha of Susang ; Srijut Manindra Bhusan Sinha ; Babu Litta Munda Sirdar; J. N. Smart: 
D.C. Smyth Osbourne ; A. F, Stark; R. A. H, Stevenson ; H. 8, Suhrawardy ; Harendra Kumar Sur; 
Tamizuddin Khan ; C. M. Thorman ; Promatha Ranjan Thakur; Maulvi Haji Tofel Ahmed Chou: 
dhury ; Maulvi Valiur Rahman; J, R. Walker; W. A. M. Walker, ¢.B.£,;R. B. Whitehead; W.C. 
Wordsworth, ¢.L8.; Yousuf Mirza; Yusuf Ali Choudhury; Maulvi Zahur Ahmed Chowdhury: 
A. M.A. Zaman; Maulvi Zillur Rahaman Shah Choudhury, 


Secretury to the Assembly: K. Ali Afzal, Bar-at-Law: 
First and Second Assisstant Secretaries; A. R. Mubharji, Msc. BL, and Khan Saheb Quazi 
Muhammad Sadrul Ola; Registrar: Maulvi Munzura Quadari. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 


President; The Honourable Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, K.C.LE. 
Deputy President: Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury, 


Khan Sahib Fariduddin Ahmed; Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmad; Mesbahuddin Ahmed; 
Nur Ahmed; Sultanuddin Ahmed; Khan Sahib Nurul Amin; Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz; 
Kader Baksh; Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee ; Dhirendra Lal Barua ; Reajuddin Bhutya ; 
Shrish Chandra Chakraverti; Moazzemali Choudhury ; Kltan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury ; 
Khorshed Alam Chowdhury; Hamidul Huq Chowdhury ; Humayun Reza Chowdhury ; C.E. Clarke ; 
D, J. Cohen; Lalit Chandra Das; Bankim Chandra Datta; Narendra Chandra Datta; 
Mrs. K. D’Rozario; Mrs. Labonya Probha Dutt; Kamini Kumar Dutta; RB. W. N. Ferguson ; 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Gofran ; Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain; Latafat Hossain ; 
Mohammad Hossain; Mungataram Jaipuria; Alhadj Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan; 
Humayun Kabir; Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan; W. B. G. Laidlaw; Abdul Latif; 
Nagendra Nath Mahalanobis; Rai Bahadur Brojendra Mohan Maitra; Haridas Mazumdar ; Khan 
Sahib Subidali Molla; Khan Bahadur‘M. A. Momin, ¢.18; Naresh Nath Mookerjee; Bankim 
Chandra Mukerji; T. B. Nimmo ; Ranajit Pal Chowdhury; Khan Bahadur Mukhlesur Rahman ; 
Rai Sahib Jogendra Nath Ray; Dr. Kumud Sanker Ray ; Amulyadhone Roy ; Biren Roy; 
Rai Bahadur Radhica Bhusan Roy; Birendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury ; Krishna Chandra Roy 
Chowdhury, 0.3.5. ; Sachindra Narayan Sanyal; Khan Bahadur M. Shamsuzzoha ; The Hon'ble Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy; Dr. Kasiruddin Talukdar; Khan Sahib Maulvi Wahiduzzaman. \ 


Seeretary: Dr. 8. K. D, Gupta, 4. (Cantab,), tt.M, (Cantab.), LL.D, (Dublin), Bar-at-Law; 
Assistant Secretary: 8, A. E. Hussain, B.L.; Registrar: T, M. Paul, Ba. 
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Bihar. 


As in the case of Bombay Presidency, the 
rovince known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
suffered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
beparate province The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from Apri) 1, 1936. 
Bihar lies between 20° 30‘ and 27°-380’ N. 
latitude and between 82°-31' and 88°26’ K. 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the eastby Bengaland the Bay of 
Bengal,onthe south by the new province of 
Orissa; andon the west by the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudb and the Central Provinces. 
The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bibar is 69,848 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have since the 
lst April 1933 been transferred to the control 
of the Resident, Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province. Chota Nagpur is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Central Indian Plateau, Bihar comprises the 
valicy of the Ganges from the spot where it 
igsues from the territorics of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh till 
it enters Bengal near Rajmahal, South of 
Bihar lies Chota Nagpur. Following the main 
geographical lines there are four Civil Divisions 
with headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tithut), Bhagalpur and Ranchi (for Chota 
Nagpur), The headquarters of Government 
are at Patna. The new capital which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore 1s 
known as “Patna,” the old town being called 


aceasta Ld The People 


The Province has a population of 36,340,151 
persons. Even so with 521 persons per square 
mile, Bibar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increas: Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-fifth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 6°7 percent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau ina north- 
easterly direction 

Industries. 

Although there is a great deal of mineral 
wealth in Chota Nagpur and important industries 
are developing in connection with it, stall for the 
bulk of the sacar of the province agricul- 
ture continues to be the basic occupation Over 
8) per cent of the population depends wholly on 
Agriculture, while only 7 8 depends on industries 

The soil throughout the whole of that portion 
of the Indo-Gangetic plam lying within the 
provincial boundaries is extremely fertile BB rho 
cularly in North Bihar, in parts of which the 
density of the population is more than 300 people 
to the square mile. The province occupies a 
transitional position between Bengal with its 


damp climate so suitable for the paddy crop 
and the provinces to the north and west where 
large irrigation schemes have had to be provided 
to enable the soil to produce its bounty. As in 
Bengal, rice is by far the most important crop 
as it occupies normally an area of approximately 
12 million acres or about 52 per cent of the 
net cropped area of the province In 1942-43 
the area under rice was 9,291,200 acres As 
canal irrigation is available only in the Sone 
valley and to a moderate extent m Champaran 
District, the importance of the south-west mon- 
s00n to the province of Bihar cannot be over- 
estimated 

In addition to the rice crop, however, other 
grain crops are giown on a tolerably large scale 
Of the monsoon cereals, maize is grown in a 
normal area of about 16 lakhs of acres while 
in the cold weather wheat and barley are exten- 
sively grown and occupy approximately 13 
lakhs of acres The cultivation of oilseeds like 
castor, mustard and linseed forms a large and 
important part of the agriculture of Bihar, the 
normal area under spring oilseeds being estimated 
at more than 17 lakhs of acres The areas 
under maize, wheat, barley and spring oilseeds in 
1943 44 were 1,513,100 acres, 1,220,800 acres, 
1,279,100 acres and 1,504,300 acres respectively 

After the United Provinces, Bihar is the most 
important white sugar area in India, some 26 
per cent of the total production of white sugar 
in the country being turned out m Bihar factories 
The importance of the agricultural aspect of the 
industry cannot be overestimated as nearly 
4 croie of rupees have been paid to the growers 
in the past season 1942 43 for cane purchased 
and crushed by the factories Apart from this, 
numbers of young graduates and a large labour 
force find employment at the factories from year to 
year Tig number of factories in the province has 
risen from 12 in 1931 32 to 31 at the present time 

Jute is also an important crop and is confined 
almost entirely to the Purnea district on the 
Bengal border where about 95 per cent of the 
total crop in the province is produced The 
total area under the jute crop was 202 200 
acres in 1943-44 but little of the produce is 
manufactured within the province 

Tobacco is a crop of increasing importance in 
the province and one which 1s likely to expand 
in importance. The area under the crop in 
1948-44 was 110,000 acres. There are two 
factories at present in the province, 

Manafactures, 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have ereoted one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacoo is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are Springing up in their vicmity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited,and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur ts rapidly approacb- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 14 million 


Bihar. 


tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron minesin the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengaland Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalficlds in the Manbhum 
District have 1 eaters an extraordinary 
development in the pist twenty yoars, while 


valuable new fields are being developed 


at Ramgarh, Rokaro and Karanpura im 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as wellas the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamau Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which 1s exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually 
Cement is the other important industry of the 
province which 1s produced from the lime 
stones available in Palaman and Shahabad 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitation was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 


elsewhere, 
Public Works. 


The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, mz. —(1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways, Electrical and 
Public Health Engineering Branches and (2) 
Irrigation There is only one Chief Engineer, 
in charge of both the branches, who is also 
Secretary to the Provincial Government with 
a temporary Second Chief Engineer and 
Additional Secretary and an Engineer Officer 
as Under Secretary mm the Buildings and Roads 
branch and a Deputy Chief Engineer who also 
acts as Dy Secy to Govt In addition to the 
above, there 13 another Deputy Secretary in 
charge of Emergency Irrigition Scheme initiated 
by Govt, in connection with the Grow More 
Food Campaign in Bihar and an Asaistant 
Secretary in the Irrigation brinch under him 
Lhe Electrical work of the Province is carried 
out by an Electrc Inspector and Electrical 
Engineer and a staff of suboidinates , while the 
Public Health Engimeering woiks are looked 
after by a Public Health Engineer who is in 
charge of the P H Engineering Department 
and a staff of subordinates 


The post-war Road Development & Planning 


is carried out by an kLn-inecr as speciil officer 
and a staff of subordinates 


Jsustice. 
The administration of justice {s con: 
trolied by the High Court of Judicature 


at Patna. Iv the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courte of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suite 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
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however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred, The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suite in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
thouzh the hmit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 


second and third class powers The District 
Hazaribagh This same district is the most: 


Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely 1s, a court of first Instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who 1s 
responsible for the peace of the district 
In the Santal Parganas and in the Chota Nag- 
pur Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
their subordinates hear rent suits In the 
Santal Parganas the Deputy Commussioner and 
his subordinates also exercise civil powers 


Land Tenure. 


Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
is covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1798 A number of estates are held direct by 
Government having come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates are managed temporarily by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act There 
are two Tenancy Acta in force in the Province — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force 
Thisis the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885, with a number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhabitated by 
aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act, 1908 an Act specially adopted to their re 
quirements, is in force It has also recently 
undergone several important amendments bene 
ficial to the people of Chota Nagpur There isa 
third tenancy system in the Santal Parganas 
where the tenancy law is contained in Regula- 
tion III of 1872 and IT of 1886 and the record- 
of rights prepared in the settlement Finally 
in a amail rk of South Bihar where there isa 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force 


Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements 18 in vogue In these settlements 
the mapsand cadastral ledgers are ravised and 
fair rents settled In many districts the 
settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken 


In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails, The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
takenin the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants aniong the aboriginals. 
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Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and Regis 
tration are each under the general direction of 
Government, supervised and inspected by an 
Inspector-General with a staff of assistants The 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt is also Inspector 
General of Registration 


Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors General and 24 Super 
intendents There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 48 Deputy Superinten 
dents The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police There is a college for the training of 
officets and two Schools for the training of recruit 
constables Both the institutions have selected 
Police officers on their staff A Criminal Inves 
tigation Department has also been formed for 
the collection and distribution of information 
telating to professional criminals and ermmunal 
tribes whose operations extend beyond a single 
district and to control, advise, and assist in in- 
vestigations of crime of this class and other 
serious action which its assistance may be 
invoked There are 11 companies of Un 
mounted Military Police and one Squadron and 
two troops of Mounted Military Police which 
are maintained as reserves to deal with serious 
and organised disturbances and perform no 
ordinary civil duties 


Education. 


The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (¢. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the admunistration The 
mass literacy movement which has been in 
augurated in Bihar for the education of adults 
is an interesting feature of the educational 
programme of the province 


Bihar Administration. 


There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian 
Universities (¢.¥.) 


Medical. 


The Medical Department Is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
ls a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him theie are 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 57 hospitals & Dispensaries are 
maintained by Government in addition to 632 
Dispensaries maintained by Local _ bodies, 
Raulways, private persons, etc 8,138,988 
patients including 117757 in-patients wore 
treated in allthe dispensartesin 1943 The total 
income of the dispensaries maintalned by 
Government and Local Bodfes including that 
of the private aided institutions amonnted to 
Rs 38,31,194/8 

There is a large mental hospital for Europeans 
at Ranchi receiving patients from Assam, Bihar, 
Bengal, Baluchistan, the C P, theNWFP, 
Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces 
and another simular institution for Indians for 
the treatment of mental patients from Buhar, 
Orissa and Bengal A sanatorium has been 
established at Itki in the district of Ranchi for 
the treatment of tuberculosis There 18 a 
Medical College at Patna with a large and well 
equipped hospital attached to if including an 
mstitute for Radium treatment There is a 
Medical School at Darbhanga which also has a 
large hospital attached to it Centres for 
anti rabic treatment have been opened at Patna 
and other suitable places 1n the province 

The province has a laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of cholera phage and bacteno phage which 
are supplied to other provincial Governments 
also for use in the prevention of epidemics 
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Jimut Bahan Sen (Chota Nagpur Duwision General Urban); Jagyvan Ram (East Central 
Shahabad General Rural, Reserved seat), Sayeedul Haqq (Central Darbhanga Muhammadan 
Rural) , Shyam Narayan Singh (Last Bihar General Rural), Srimati Saraswati Devi (Bhagal- 
pur Town Women’s General Urban), Srimati Kamakhya Devi(Patna Women’s General Urban), 
Srimati Sharda Kumari Devi (Muzaffarpur Town Women’s General Urban), Dr. Raghunandan 
Prashad (South Sadr Monghyr General Rural Reserred seat); Wmdhyeshvari Prashad Varma 
(Trrhut Division General Urban), Jamuna Karjee (East Afadhubant cum Bahera General 
Rural), Abdul Bari (North Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural), Buirendra Bahadur 
Sinha (South Gaya General Rural); Devendra Nath Samanta (Singhbhum General Rural), 
Harikishore Pd (Banka General Rural), MHarihar Sinha (Sasaram General Rural), Pra- 
bhunath Sinha (Kast Gopalgany cum Mashrakh and Marhaura General Rural), Hargobind 
Misra (Buxar General Rural), Pandit Gupteshwar Pandey (Bhabua General Rural), Han- 
nandan Singh (North-East Shahabed General Rural), Budhan Rai Verma (East Central Shahabad 
General Rural), Indra Dewan Saran Smgh (Central Patna General Rural), Shyam Nandan 
Sinha (Dinapore General Rural), Pandit Sheel Bhadra Yajee (Barh General Rural), Bundi 
Ram (Nawada General Rural, Reserved seat), Dip Narayan Sinha (North-kast Hajipur General 
Rural), Ramchantra Singh (West Begusara, General Rural) Kalika Prashad Singh 
(Jamus General Rural), Harivana Sahay (Sotith-West Champaran Sadr General Rural) 
Vishwanath Singh (North Bettuah General Rural), Thakur Ramnandan Smha (North Stamarhi 
General Rural), Ramashis Thahur (West Stamarht General Rural), Biresh Dutta Smha 
(West Saran Sadr General Rual), Dwarkanath Tiwan (East Saran Sadr General Rural), 
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pur General Rural); Brahmadeo Narayan Singh (East Begusara: General Rural); Shivadhari 
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Murmu (Pakaur cum Rajmahal General Rural, Reserved seat), Brijlall Dokania (Pakaur cum 
Rajmahal General Rural), Ram Bhagat (Ranch. Sadr General Rural, Reserved sect), Hafiz Zafar 
Hasan (Patna Dinsiwn Muhammadan Urban), Jadubans Sahay (South-West Palamau General 
Rural) , Ambika Charan Mallik (North Manbhum General Rural), Ram Prasad (Hast Bihar General 
Rural, Reserved seat), Jugal Kishore Narayan Smha (North Gaya General Rural), 
Sunder Mahto (South East Samastepur General Rural Reserved seat), Ram Barras las 
(Madhipura General Rural, Reserved seat), Purna Chandra Mitra (Khunit General Rural), Ra) 
kishore Sinha (North Last Palamau General Rural), Jitu Ram (North-East Palamau General Rural, 
Reserved seat), Chakreshvar Kumar Jam (The Bihar Chamber of Commerce), Muhammad Islamu 
ddin (North Kast Kishangan) Muhammadan Rural), Dr Sachchidananda Sinha (Unaermty), 
Munindra Nath Mookherjee (The Indian Mamng Federation), Khan Bahadur Abdul Jalil (Tsrhut 
Muhammadan Urban), Badrul Hasan (Haypur Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur Saghirul 

q, MBER. (Gopalganj Muhammadan Rural), Tajamul Husain (Sitamarh, Muhammadan Rural), 
Hafis Shaikh Muhammad Sani (Betteah Muhammadan Rural) Khan Bahadur Nawab Abdul Wahab 
Khan (Bhagalpur Dunston Muhammadan Urban), Shaikh Shafiqul Haqq (South Hast Purnea Sadr 
Muhammadan Rural), Saryid Muhammad Minnatullah( Madhipura cum Supaul Muhammadan Rural), 
Muhammad Mahraed (Bhagalpur Sadr cum Banka Muhammadan Rural), khan Bahadur Chaudurt 
Sharafat Husain (Shahabad Muhammadan Rural), Nawib Chaudhuri: Mahammad Nazirul Hasan 
(North Monghyr Muhammadan Rural), Sharfuddin Hasan (Hast Patna Muhammadan Rural), 
Shaikh Ziaur Rahman (Ararxa Muhammadan Rural), Muhammad Shafi (North East Dar- 
bhanga Muhammadan Rural) Muhammad Abdul Majeed (South Champaran Sadr Muham- 
madan Rural), Muhammad Yunus (West Patna Muhammadan Rural), Rameshwar/Prashad 
Singh,M BE (Patna Divwwn Landholders), Qazi Muhammad Ilyas (Manbhum Muhammadan 
Rural), Muhammad Latifur Rahman (West Gaya Muhammadan Rural), Bara Lal Kandar 
Nath Shah Deo (Gumla cum Simdega General Rural), Kumar Rajkishore Nath Sha 
Deo (Chota Nagpur Danson Landholders) Muhammad Tar (North Purnea Sadr 
Muhammadan Rural), B Wilson Haigh, MI chem E&E oe Nagpur European), 
E @G@ Munna (The Bhar Planers’ Associatwn) Muhammad Qasim (Siwan Sadr 
Muhammadan Rural), Guiu Dhopa (Central Manbhum General Rural, Reserved seat), 
Ignes Beck (Indian Christian), Boniface Lakra (Gumla cum Swmdega General Rural, 
Reserved seat), Khan Bahadur § Mohluddin Ahmad (Chota Nagpur Dinswon Muhammadan 
Urban), Ajit Prashad Singh Deo (Central Munbhum General Rural) Lady Anise 
Imam (Patna City Muhammadan Womens General Urban) Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan 
Sinha, OIE (Terhut Dimsion Landholders) Khan Bahadur Haji ‘haikh Mahmud Hasan 
Khan (Hazaribagh Muhammadan Rural) Sa1yid Najmul Haq (South Santal Parganas Muham- 
madan Rural), W H. Meyrick, OBE (Patna and Ztrhut cum Bhagalpur European), Satyid 
Na)mu! Hasan (Zast Gaya Muhammadan Rural), Khan Saheb Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur Rahman 
(North West Kashangany Muhammadan Rural), Surya Mohan Thakur (Bh galpur Danson 
Landholders) Zamuddin Hosain Meerza (South Kashangany Muhammadan Rural), Shaikh 
Ramzan Ali (Rancha cum Singhbhum Muhammadan Rural), Sayyid Jafar Imam (Paina City 
Muhammadan Urban), Pandit Gobindpati Tiwari (West Gopalgany General Rural), Natha Ram 
(Jamshedpur Factory Labour), 
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The Bombay Province. 


Consequent on the separation of Sind from | regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
the Bombay Province a8 from April 1, 1986, vies with Broach as the vest in India. There 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorlally are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
and otherwise. The following details relate to gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
Bombay minus Sind upon pt lec — ' supplementee by 

Th 6 well irrigation, Cc of irrigation works, 
the sgn Tela hate Gales in the consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
North to Kanara in the South, It has an area ‘De region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, 1s 
of 76,443 square miles and a population of gradually being completed, and this will ultt- 
20,849,840. ~ _ iphically included in the mately make the Deccan Immune to serious 


drought. More than any other part of India 
Province but under the Government of India y D 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with a nee _ been seosraee by famine 
an area of 8,176 square miles anda population |#20 Psgue. The evils have not been unmuxed, 
of 2,855,010 There are no States in politi | fOr tribulation has made the people more self: 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- pacnrnaLie wine in the renee of ie are 
r @ ce evelopmen 
alley a ap now. wager the: Gaver industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
The Province embraces a wide diversity is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
of soil, climate and people. In the Province each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered ment under a moderate assessmnent, and as long 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility ashe pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
2 ee ane Be pone neen Anon he possessed, 
arden 0 a. South of Bombay City the 
Province is divided into two sections by the Manufactures. 
Western Ghats, a range of hills ronnig paralle), Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan! Others have no inconsiderable place. The 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic; ™mimeral wealth of the Province is small 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 80d 1s confined to building stone, salt ex- 
Konkan, a rice growing tract, intercepted by! tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
creeks which make conmunication difficult. nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
The People. coloured garis, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
The population varies as markedly as soil and Bombay silverware has @ place of its own, as 
elimate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism | well ag the brass work of Poona and Nasik, 
although fong under the dommion of powerful | But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
Mahomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude’ handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although modern Imes. Bombay is the great centre in 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
gtacesinthe world. The Deccan peasant in the headquarter city, Bombay, and in Ahme- 
ate cety by abi hay saying Bore dabad 
at the Deccan expects a famine one year 
more homogeneous than ujarat, an y 
cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island. 28,34,052 
rsh re the mene a en opel = Number of hands employed in the 
of the twalfth century, and in the Konkan there 
la a large proportion of Christians. Three main Textile Industry in Bombay Island 1.29.642 
angua are spoken, Gujarati, Marathi| (dally average) = oe oe 1,69, 
in 


annada with Urdu a rough lingua 
vanea where English has not penetrated. ‘The | COmption of Cotton by the Mills In 


eae 


main castes and tribes number five hundred. Bombay Island (in candies of 
9784 lbs.) .. ‘6 ee es = =.7, 25,965 
Industries, Number ot Spindles in Ahmedabad. 17,92,905 


The principal industry is agricniture, which Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 42,961 
peor Te aesat thes cig et the popu Number of Spindles tn Sholapore Dist. ,03,800 
n. oe 

iy pinch oven ynee see Lr Tee Namber of Looms {in Sholapore Dist. 7,020 
roach cottons, the fines ndia, and alluv Bomb 
Yhich under caraful cultivation in Ahmedabad alta ee Ae i = y 

nd Kaira makes, splendid garden land. The g snag 
ominant aoil grees poiedapedy the Sete is Island and Ahmedabad) .. eo» 12,90, 
lack soil, which uces cotton, wheat, gram 

nd millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of Number of ee in the eee 

Mgareane, The Konkan isa rice land, grown! Province (excluding mbay 

nder the abundant rains of the submontane Island and Ahmedabad) .. oe ©=—_-s2.6,, 707 
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Administration. 


Withthe introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1, 1937, the administration of the pro- 
vince has been largely altered at thotop Dx- 
cepting unusual circumstances, there is now 
a Govcinor anda council of seven Ministers 
to aid and advise him in al) matters except in 
bo fir a5 he ts required by the Government of 
India Act to exercise his function in his dis- 
cietion The executive power of the province 
«xtends to all matters in which it may legislate, 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature 
The Governor, a8 1n other Provinces, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 
quillity of his province or any part thereof, 
(d) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities , (c) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil serxants past ind present and their 
dependants, (a) the securing in the executive 
sphere of protection against discrimination , (¢) 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to be pariauy excluded areas , 
(f) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler, and (g) the 
seculi,, of the execution of orders given to him 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor General 1n his 
discretion 


The Governor is assistedby a special secre 
tariat staff presided over by a Secretary whose 
emoluments are fixed in his discretion 


In the legislative sphere the Governor 1s 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council The Councilis a permanent 
Lody One third of the members retire each 
thrcc years and the Assembiy, unless sooner 
dissolved lasts for five years The strength of 
the Assembly is 176 members of whom 30 are 
Mu ims 8 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo Indians, 
8 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 15 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Maiithas There are also six 
women, 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 6 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. ‘Lhe 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government 18 in 
Bombay from November to the end of May, 
and in Poona from June to November, 
but the Secretariatis aluays in Bombay. Un 
der the Local Government the Province is 
admuimuistered by three Commussioners, namely, 
the Commussioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum, Each district i 
under a Collector, ususlly 1» Covenanted Civ 
lan, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of fiom one to two hundred villages 
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Whose whole revenues belong to the State 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant; the messenger and the watchman, 
Over each taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who 1s also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District The Commissioners exercise general 
control ever the Districts in their Divisions 


Justice. 


The administration of justice 1» entrusted 
to the Hi,h Court sitting in Bombay, and 
compusimz a Chief Justice who is a_bar- 
ristel and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers or Indian lawyers Of the 
lower civil cowts the court of the first 
instance 1s that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers 
Lhe Couit of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assist int Judge, or of a first class subordi! 
nate judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service orthe Bar In cases 
exceeding Rs 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Asd@istant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all origina] suita hea to the High Court Dis 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction thruughout the Province but 
011,10 criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes corresponding to 
the Luglish County Courts 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
admunistration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town, These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
andlocaltaxes Lhetendency of recent years has 
been to increase .he elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the ceneral revenues for water supply 
and drainage 


The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1025 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government inthe Province. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Admini- 
stration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Province ihe laryer municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 27 
in number Lhe executives of these Borough 
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Municipalities are invested with larger powers Sub-Divisional Officer who 1s either an Assistant 
than hitherto exercised. Another important Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension Police, or. Deputy Superintendent of Police 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
oF buildings with anoual rental values of Rs 12| Police Stations and are pmmarily responsible 


or with capital value of not less than Rs, 200. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Secre- 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super- 


intending Engmeera in charge of Circles and, 


Executive Engimeers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 


There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs In the Ghat regions 
The principal works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha (anals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed m 18986 97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1905 06, the 
Godavari Canals in 191516 andthe Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27 The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is practically completed The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed 


under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the ts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before beinz posted to 
Districts for executive duty The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 


Education. 


Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme- 
dabid and Dharwar; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands The primary schools are main- 
tamed by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality 1s responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (g. t,, 


by Engineers the world over, was opened by His) Education), 


Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926 
The Lioyd Dam at Bhatgar which 13 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet 1n height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E Sir Leshe Walon 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Rs, 172 lakhs 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 214 
millon cubic feet of masonry ‘Lhe Assuan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contams 19 million 
eubic feet It cost also nearly 50 percent more 
than the Lloyd Dam An idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry 1n 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur These 
projects will itiigate certain tracts most lable 
to famine. 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided into $ categories, 
viz., District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. ‘Lhe District and Railway 
Police in the Province proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-General, of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. The executive management 
of the Police in each distnct and on 
Railways in the Province proper as well as 
in Sind is vested in a Supermtendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 


The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 194243 was 22 a2 Of there 
22 227 were recoznixed ind 35) unreroznined 
Of the recognised 20159 a1e tor milks and 
2098 tor females The 1¢€co.ni ed institutions 
consisted of 19 Arts and Science Colle.cs exclud 
ing the Umiveisity School of Lconomics and 
Soaiolozy 1t Protessional Collezes 540 Secon- 
dairy schools 19 647 Primary schools and 1,403 
Special Schools 


There are 21657 towns and villages in this 
Province Ot these 13 982 possessed schools 
i compired with 13 800 in 1940 41 The tea 
served Ly 1 town on Village with schuol was 
5 9 syuue mules 


There were 1 80) 734 pupils under in truction 
at the end ot the verr 1942 43 as com ircd 
with 18))2s1 in 194142 Lhe numier of 
pupils in reco.mised institutions was 17 0 000 
and in uniecoznired institutions wis Litdd 
as comp ired with 1,32 65) wd 22 1). resz ec 
tively in 1941 42 The peicenta.e of puyils 
in recognised institutions to the totil population 
of the Province was 5 x1 as Wwunst & 7Jin 
the pracding year Of the L7Q)0 pips 
under instruction m= recarnised inst tutions 
1518 697 were bovs wid 271 303 Were -Irls 


The total expenditure on Pull In-tru tion 
incicased from Rs 457 Tikhs to Rs 4)t 2 lakhs 
duuinz 194243 Out ot thr imount ft. 6 [er 
cent was met from Provindiiul Kevenuer lo ) 
per cent from Local Lunds, 2s 1 per cent 
from fees and 12 ! percent tiom othe. soutces 


The Educationa] Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector tn each 


of crime, some of the larger districts are divided , Division and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
into one or more sub-divisions each under ajin each district. 
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Higher education in the Province is con 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The oconatitution of the 
cuyerey has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
Ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Province to enableit to provide greater facili 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to: 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time 
The new University Department of Chemical 
echnology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1983. The authorities of the Univer-| 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan | 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the| 
Academic Council and the Senate ‘The Senate. 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
are 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio, Lhe Academic 
Council consisting of educationa) experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is in the charge 
ofthe Surgeon-General who isa member of the 
I.M 8, and Publio Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non- 
IM.8 Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district whilst sanitation 18 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are main- 
tained by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them hag been recently 
increased, The total number of beds available 
in all the Hospitals and dispensiries in the 
Province including private Institutions is 
8,000 roughly. Well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up country stations Over 
3,891,745 persons including 215,534 in- 
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patients were treated during the year 1943. The 
Province contains 5 Lunatic Asylums and 14 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination Is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Durector of Public Health 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 


Two important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief in rural 
areas 


The first relates to the extension of a former 
scheme for subsidising medical] practitioners in six 
selected rural centres, Government have now 
decided to open, in all, 330 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners, The subsidy will be given 
to Allopathic medical practitioners and to some 
Ayurvedic and Unani practitioners 


Finance. 


With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There 1a a clear cut division bet ween the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 


The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue, taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows; taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods Manufactured or 
produced in the provinceand countervailing duti- 
68 On goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption; opium, Indiin hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics; non-narcotic 
drugs, medicinal and toilet preparations, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances 
other excises being federal, taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development; capitation 
taxes, taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways; tolls; stamp duties in 
ie ae of documents not included in the federal 

Sg e 


Estimated Revenue for 1945-46—{1n thousands of Rupees). 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE. 


IV Taxes on Income other Rs 
than Corporation tax 4,6,80 
VSalt ws ‘ Ze 
VII Land Revenue . “s 3 81 06 
VIII Provine'al Excise 6,00 00 
IX Stamp— 
A Non-Judicial 1 97,10 
B  Judicial.. re 63,02 
X Forest . “ os 1 59,56 
XI Registration , 26,61 
XII Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts = 46,90 
XI Other Taxes and Duties 8,97,59 


Total 28,87,64 


Urrigaiion, Navigation, Embankment, &e. 


Rs, 
XVII Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept .. 26,02 
XVIII Works for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 33,18 
Debt Service. 
XX Interest.. oe es 63,04 
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Estimated Revenue for 1945-46—(in thousands of Rupees) —contd, 





Rs Ra, 
Bicui Auaat ; Miscellaneous. 
ia eae XLIII Transfers from Famine 
XX1 Bi ct of j Relief Fund se 2,48 
ustice “ es 3,01} XIIV Receipts in aid of 
XXII] Jails and Convict Settle. — Sua TAHHtiAtion ee 6,26 
ments "2 o 2 XLV Stationery and Printing 577 
XXIII Police .. a oe 12,41 XLVI Mucellaneou 10,38 
XXVI Education 1. «. 22,10) Be Ae tee 
XXVI1I Medical we Mie 31,94 Total .. 24,89 
XXVIII Public Health .. ee 51,45 L Miccellaneous  adjust- 
SXAIX, Agriculture .. ee 1,28,07 eae ge daa Sa pap 
an rovincial Gov- 
XXX Veterinary vs oe 1,21 ernptents oe - 10 
XXXI Co-operation . o 7,44 LI Extraordinary Receipts 
XXXII Industries ..  .. 12,69; LIL B, Civil Defence 6,15 
XXXVI Miscellaneous Depart- Grand Total .. 29,09 19 
ments eds a 15,99 ea ce 





—_—-_--..~ | Excess of Revenue over expendi- if 
ture on revenue account .. rs 
Total ., 3,13,14 Debts heads — 
Debt, Deposits and  ad- 


ee ee 


Cirtl Worke. vances, Loans and ad- 

vances by provincial 
XXXIX Civil Works .. or 39,16 Government, etc. .. =: 2: 49,31, 92 
XL Bombay Devel nt aca ara 
Sains : : — ° 15,87 Total Receipts .. 1 78,41,11 
XLI Receipts from Electricity ee 

Schemes as he 4 Add ,— 

eee ae Opening Balance .. ae 43 93 


Total .. pps. Grand Total ..  1,78,85 04 


ameter eae. tee EONS TRS 





Estimated Expenditure for 1945 46—(in thousands of Rupees), 
DIRECT DEMANDS ON THE REVENUE. 





























Res, 
7. Land Revenue a ee Ra 18(1) oe i ue a taba 
8. Provincial Excise .. o 65,013 inance? = trom amine 
vA reed a a fos 3,13 Relief Funds, . oe ee 98 
a orest.. ee 9° ee 93 36 
Fe 19, Capital Accounts of Irri- 
12, Cketger omsccount of Motor || —ogation, Navigation and 
Vehicles Act < 26,33 Cian ee 1 
13. Other Taxes and Duties .. 4,33 = se us ” 
Total .. 2,73,45 99 
Irrigation, Revenue Account, — 
1? Interest on works for which Debt Services. 
: clear oe are kept— ; 
rigation Wor es ne 1,81 | 99, and other 
18, Other Revenue Expenditure a OBIE iCEE ae : - Th, 72 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenuet—Worhs for which 23, Appropriation for reduction 
no Capital Accounts are or avoidance of debt .. 270,71 
kept... * 29,97 ae 
Total .. “aL T8 Total .. 3,49 43 
* This is exclusive of (a) 3,79 68 on account of investment of balances in treasury bills, 
b) about 63 lakhs belongmg to the Famine Relicf Fund invested in Government of India 
ecurities, and (c) about 173 lakhs of the Depreciation Reserve Fund ofthe Nasik Distillery 
ae mostly in Government of India Seourities, and (d) 75 lakhs invested in long dated Govern- 
ent of India Securities. 
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Bs. Rs. 
Civil Administration. 68. Extraordinary Charges .. sete 
25. General Administration oe 1,22,91;64-A, Transfer to the Revenue 
Reserve (Post war Re- 
a tie of ee oo 82,06 construction) Fund =... 4,00,00 
. Jallsand Convict Settlements 38,27 | . 4-B, Civil Defence _ 54,78 
29. Police ee ee ee ee 2,75,10 Sete 
30. Ports and Pilotage .. - 2 Total 4 54,78 
36, Scientific Departments es 1,32 Total Expenditure charged to 
87. Education ea ee 2,63, 24 revenue sé ea oa 29,08,95 
88, Medical ae “e oe 84,63) Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue. 
39. Publie Health... « ve 62,261 68. Construction of Irrigation, 
40. Agriculture .. os ee 1,76,95 Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works .. 67 
eee aa 3 oe 70. Capital outlay on improvement 
‘ on 
42. Co-operation ee ee eo 16,04 Pe Public Health ie ee 55 
43. Industries ee oe ae 22,70 80. Bombay Deve l opmen t 
47, Miscellaneous Departments.. Scheme .. ++ ee —1,35 
—~~-———-— |88. Payments of commuted 
Total .. 1,27,40 value of Pensions .. ee —2,14 
81. Capital Account of Civil 
Cwwil Worke, orks outside the Revenue 
60. Olvil Works .. ee os 2,14,00 Account .. ig ia 6,01 
51. Bombay Development Scheme, 10,21 | 85-A, Capital outlay on Provincial 
Schemes connected wit 
52-A Other Revenue Expenditure connec- . the War, 1939 : de 53,73 
ted with electricity Schemes 3,70 oe 
58, Capital Outlay on Electricity Total oe —49,99 





Schemes met out of Revenue, ss ees 


Total .. 227,91] Debts, Deposits and Advances 
7 (Total of debt heads) -»  1,49,83,99 


Miscellaneous. 
54, Famine Relief ae is 1,50 zi 
56. Superannuation Allowances TORR SEU UrSe mene nineee 
and Pensions : ; 1,53,29 Closing balance .. *42,09 
56. Stationery and Printin ee 29,09 ear ar a 
57. Miscellaneous i = 66,52 Grand Total .. 1,78,85,04 


Total .. 2,49,40 


The Administration. nie 


Governor and President-in-Council. Commandant, a id SOLeTer Body Guard.— 
Major ©, ©. an 
His Excellency Sir John Colville, @.0.1.2,, T.D Peeves (amp —Fhight Taeut D G Moore, 
RAF, Elight Tient Kemeys Tynte, Lord 
Personal Staff. Wharton, RAFVk&, Captain M Scott, Cold- 
; stream Guards Subedar Major and Hony 
Governor's Scy—D Symington, CIE, BA.| Capt Narayan Kadam, Sardar Bahadur, 0B1, 
(Oxon), 1C8,JP AIRO, Indian ape 


_ - Hon Arde-de Camp —Capt W R_ Shewring, 
Mily. Secretary —Lieut.-Colonel L C. Palk, Vie Bony’ Naval AWG. atColoneh T 


P.8.C., 7th Light Cavalry. Wood,ED,JP GIP Rly Regt ; Capt W 
Surgeon —Major A A Pullar, MBChB (UN M Collinson, Bombay Light Patrol, AF.I , 
Zea), FROS (Edin), IMS. L A Paddon Row, JP, IP. 








* Thisis exclusive of (2)16,43,87 lakhs on account of investment of cash balances in treasury 
bills, (6) about 63 lakhs belonging to the Famine Relief Fund invested in Government of India 
Securities, and (c) about 173 lakhs of the Depreciation Reserve Fund of the Nasik Distillery 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities, and (d) 75 lakhs invested in long dated Govern- 
ment of India Securities 
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Advisers to H E the Governor 


Sir Henry F Knight, K CSI O1EF,108 
Sir Charles H Bristow, C1E,108 


GF S Collins oSI CIE OBE MA 
(Oxon) IGS JP 


I H Tiunton C1iF Ics 


The Hon ble Mr Ganesh Vasudeo Maviankar, 
BA, LLB, Speaker, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly 


Narayanrao Gururao Joshi Deputy Speaker, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly 
The Honble Mr Mangaldas Mancharam 
Fable President of the Bombay Legislative 
ounce! 


Ramachandra Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 


Chref Secretary, Political and Services Depart 
nent—Dr H T borley CIE MA DLitt 
(ALer),1cS JP 


Home and Ecclesvastecal Department —G G 
Drewe OBE,ICS 


Rertenue Department —M J Desai BA LLB 
Ics 


General and Educational Departments —M D 
Bhansah 1¢S8 


Finance Department—A D Corwala BA, 
IcS JP 


Munirpal Commussroner, 
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Surgeon General —Major General Robert Hay 
OrIf£,“B (Edin) DPH (Glasg) DTU & H 
(Liverpool) VHS IMS 


Orental Translator —J H Dave MA 


Chef Conservator of Forests —J B T Brooks 
m4 (Oxon ) 


Inspector General of Regtstratvon and Director of 
land Records —S Aminuddin 1¢3 


Director of Agriculture—W J Jenkins, CIE, 
MA,BSc (Kdin ) 


Registrar of Co operatie Societies and Director 
of Rural Development —S M Ikram ICs 


Bombay--U M 
Mirchandani, 108 


Vice Chancelior of the Bombay Uniernty — 
B J Wadit MA LLB Bar at Liw 


Regutrar, Bombay Universty —S R Donger 
kery, BA, LLB 


Commissvoner of Police Bombay —H TE Butler 
@ OBE IP 


Derector of Public Health —K A Gandhi DPS 
Accountant General —-E R Seshu Ajyyar 


Inspector General of Prisons —Lt -Col 
Bhandari DTM &H (Lond) IMs 


Post Master General —R © Wrinch a EG 
Collector of Customs —\ G Matthews 1¢8 


Collector of Salt Revenue—H E St George 
McClenaghan 1¢08,J7P. 


Commissioner of Excvse —T I Streatfleld 1¢ 8 


M G 


Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal Consulting Surveyor to Government —G  B 


Affars —P N Moos 1¢08,J3P 


Public Works Department —W H E Garrod 
M Inst (CF M R San I “UIF (Ind) ISE 
and R H Hammett M Inst CE ISk 


Reconstruction Department —E W Perry CIE 
Ics Offg Reconstruction Commissioner and 
et Officio Secretary 


Public Servvce Commission for the Provinces of 


Rombay and Sind 


Chairman — Sir Janardan Atmaram Madan kt 


"SI CIk «m¢8 (Retd) J! 
Members —Sir Shah ‘Nawaz Khan Ghulam 
Murtuza Khan Bhutto CIE OBE H VY 


Hampton MA (Dub) IES JP 
Secretary ——hk B H D Waiden BA BSc JP 


MISCELLANFOUS APPOINTMENTS 
Commissioner of Income Tar—J B Shearer 
1cs JP 


Director of Velerunary Services—Major k 8 
Farbrother, MRCVS,IVS 


Advocate General—C K  Daphtary 
{Cantab) Bar st Law 


[Inspector Generul of Folwce—Y W O Gorman 
OIE OBE IP 


Derector of Public Instruction —R P Pilwa 
dhan BA (Oxon) 


BA 


Soparkar, LCE,FS1,AMTP Inst (Lond ) 


Regwtrar of Companies —Byramji M Modi, 
BOom,FSAA,BA 


Darector of Infotinatwon —C Scott 


Commissioner of Labour—> VY Jusht BA, 
(Cantab ), JP 


Labour Officer Bombay—N A  Mehrban 
MBE JP 
Sleruff—J B Greaves OBL 
GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY 

Sir Abraham Shipman... i - 1662 
Died on the island of Anjediva tn Oct 1664 

Humfrey Cooke... aa a7 ee 16665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 1666 
Died 2)st May 1667, 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) . 1667 

Sir George Oxenden - 1668 
Died in Surat, 14th July 1669 

Gerald Aungier. . 1669 
Died in Surat, 80th June 1677 

Thomas Rolt : ae 4 es 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart “se ‘ ee 1681 

Bartholomew Harris : Zs .- 1690 
Died in Surat 10th May 169 

Daniel Anneley (Officiating) sa -» 1604 
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Sir John Gayer ee ee 
Sir Nicholas Waite . “ ee 
William Aislable .. ve a 
Stephen Strutt (Offering) “ 
Charles Boone i. a3 ee 
William Phipps ,, ‘i oe 


Robert Cowan es ii ae 
Dismissed, 


John Horne es ee ee 
Steohen Law oe ve oe 
John Geek (Oficrating) .. ee 
William Wake - ws os 
Richard Bourchier.. ee es 
Charles Crommelhin.. ve ee 


Thomas Hodges ., ae 
Died, 23rd February L771. 


Wilham Hornby ; + ‘ 
Rawson Hart Boddam _,, oe ee 
Rawson Hart Boddam_ .,. oe oe 
Andrew Ramsay (Oficuting) .. és 
Major-General William Medows .. ee 


Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
K.0.B, (a), 


George Dick (Offcwitng) .. ve oe 
John Griffith (Oficiatng).. + ee 


Jonathan Duncan .. <3 ee 
Died, 11th August 1811. 


George Brown (Offictating) Pr ee 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. bg oa 
The Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone .. 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.0.B. 


Lieut.-General Sit Thomas Sidney Beck: 
with, K C.B. 
Died, 15th January 1831, 
John Romer (Officiating) .. - ss 


The Ear] of Clare .. ae i 


Sir Robert Grant, @C.H. .. te 
Died, 9th July 1838 
Sames Farish (Officrateng) “a es 


Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart, ee es 
Sir Willlam Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (b) . 
George William Anderson (Officiating) .. 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.0 H. .. oe 
Lestock Robert Beid (Officiateng) es 
George Ruasell Clerk Te ae 
Viscount Falkland <a ae + 


1694 
1704 
1708 
1715 
1715 
1722 
1729 


1734 
17¢9 
1742 
1742 
1750 
1760 
1767 


1771 
1774 
1785 
1788 
1788 
1790 


1792 
1795 
1705 


1811 
1812 
1810 
1827 
1880 


183 
1831 
1835 


1838 
1839 
184) 
1842 
1846 
1847 
1848 


The Bombay Province. 


Lord Elphinstone, G.0.H., 7.0. «+ ee 1850 
Sir George Russell Clerk, K 0 B, (2nd time) 1863 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.0.B, 1867 


The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1862 
Vesey FitzGerald. 


Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.0.B. .. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C8I, .. 
Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0.8.1 (Aeting).. 


The Right Hon, Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart a K.0.M.G@, 


James Braithwaite Reile 0.8.1 (Acteng).. 
Baron Reay “i i se oa 
Baron Harris - ‘ ee os 
Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 
Baron Sandhurst .. - ee ‘3 
Baron Northcote, o.B.. re ‘a 
Sir James Monteath, K.081 (Acting) .. 
Baron Lamington, G 0.M.G¢ ,G.0.L.8 vs 
J W P. Muir-Mackenzie, 0.8.1. ( Acteng}. 


Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.0.M.G., 
G.0.1.B. (¢). 


Baron Willingdon,G O18, ~ a. «. 1918 
Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.0.1 £., D.8.07(:)1918 


Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., @.0.1.2, 1923 
0 M.G., D.6 0, 


Sir Henry Staveley Tawrence ACSI, 
Ics acted for two months and twenty- 
two days for Sir Jesh Wilson 


Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P0.,G.C18., 
GBE,KCB,CMG 


Sir Ernest Hotson, K 0 8 1.,0.B.E., 1 0.8 , acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. 83 kes. 


The Rt Hon Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne,GO1E,MC 1933 


Sir Robert Bell KCS1I.,C.1E.,108, acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourne. 


Sir Tawrence Roger Lumley, G01 E,, 1.D, 1937 
Sir John Colville (C GIT TD -. 1948 


(a) Proceeded to Madrac on dutyin Aug 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct, 1793, 


(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841 but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assarai- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec. 1841. 


(¢) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham 
(@) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd 


1872 
1877 
1880 
1880 


1885 
1885 
1880 
1895 
1895 
1600 
1908 
1008 
1907 
1907 


1928 
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Speaker The Hon Mr Ganesh Vasudeo Mavlankar, BA, LLB 


Sux Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan (Sholapur District, Muhammadan Rural), SJivappa 
Subhana Aidale (Sholapur North East, General Rural), Ali Bahadur Bahadur Khan (Bombay 
Cuy North and Bombay Suburban District, Muhammadan Urban), Dr Krisnaji Bhimrao Antrolikar 
(Sholapur City, General Urban), Dattatray Trimbah Aradhye BA, LLB (Sholapur South-West, 
General Rural), Aboobaker Baig Mohamed Hurein (Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban), 
Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat (Panch Mahais Sub Division, Muhammadan Rural), Mohsin 
Mohamed A Bhat (Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural), Ramchandra Shaligram Bhartiya 
(West Khandesh East, General Rural), Ramknshna Gingaram Bhatankir (Jhana South, General 
Rural) , Rajaram Ramyi Bhole (Poona West, General Rural), Courtney Parker Bramble (Bombay 
Carty cum Bombay Suburban District, European), Bhaskarrao Bhaurao Chakranarayan (Poona cum 
Ahmednagar, Indvan Christian Rural), Dhanajyi Nana Chawdhari (Last Khandesh Last General 
Rural), Purushottam LaljiChawhan (Surat Distruct General Rural), Sir (Girjap asad) Chinubhai 
Madhowlal, Bait (Gujarat Sardars, Inamdais and Landholders), Rao Bahadur Ganesh Knshna 
Chitale, BA, LLB (Ahmednagar South, General Rural) Anant Vinayak Chitre (Ratnagin North, 
General Rural) , Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar (Ahmedabad District Muhammadan Rural), Dr Joseph 
Altino Collaco LM & 8 (Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban), Sur Dhanyjishah Bomany Cooper, 
Kt (Satara North, General Rwal), Fred J Currion (Presidency, .inglo Indian), TYulsinhy 
Bharatsinhji Dabhi (Kaira District General Rural), Vishnu Vaman Dandekar (Thana North, 
General Rural), Sir Ali Mahomed hhan Dehlavi1 At (Surat and Rander Cittes, Muhammadan 
Urban) , Dinkerrao Narbheram Desai (Broach Sub Diision, General Rural), Rao Saheb Gura- 
shiddappa hadappa Desai (Byapur North General Rural) , Khandubhai Kasan)1 Desai (Ahmedabad 
Textile Unions Labour), Morarji Ranchhodji Desai (Surat District, General Rural), Randhir 
Prasanvadan Desai (Surat District, General Rural) Shankreppagouda Basalngappagouda 
Desal (Byapur South, General Rural), Kkeshiv Balwant Deshmukh (4Amednagar North, 
General Rural), Mrs Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh (Bombay City, Girgaum, Womens General 
Urban) , Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti (Dharwar North, General Rural), Taiz Mahamad 
Khan Mahobatkhan, BA, BaratLaw (Aaa District, Aluhammadan Rural), Domunic 
Joseph Ferreira (Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indvan Chnstan Rural), Kundanmal 
Sobhachand Firodea, BA, LLB (Ahmednagar South, General Rural), Vinayak Atmaram 
Gadkari (Poona Last, General Rural) , Bhaurao KArishnarao Gaikwad (Aasih West, General 
Rural), Manehlal Maganlal Gandhi (Panch Mahals West, General Rural), Shankar Krishnajl 
Gavankar (Ratnagire South, General Rural) , Gangadhar Raghoram Ghatge (Ratnagirt North, General 
Rural) , Abdwmajeed Abdulkhadar Gheewale (Belgaum District Mul ammadan Rural), Dr Cham 
pahlal Jekisandas Ghia (Surat and Rander Cities, General Liban), M C Ghia (Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Commerce and Industry), Dr Manchersha Dhanjibhoy Gilder MD. (Bombay Cuy, 
Byculla and Parel, General Urban), Guiabsmg Bhila Girasey (West Kiandesh East, General 
ural), Ramchandra Bhagawant Girme (Ahmednagar North, General Rural), Keshav Govind 
okhale, BA (Belgaum South, General Rural), Mahableshwar Ganpati Bhatta Gopi (Kanara 
wirut, General Rural), J B Greaves, CBE (Bombay Chamber of Commerce and hombay 
resudency Trades <Agsociation, Commerce and Industry), Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte 
MA, LLB (Poona City, General Urban), Khan Saheb Abdul Ramm Baboo Hakeem 
(Nasik District, Muhammadan Rural), Ningappa Fakeerappa Halliker1 (Kanara District, 
General Rural), Abdul Karim Aminsab Hanagi (Dharuar District, Muhammadan Rural), 
Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Barat Law (Last Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural), Donald 
Hull (Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Presidency Trades Assocation, Commerce and 
nd 





ustry), Bhaurao Sakharam Hiray, BA, LLB (ash East, General Rural), Alla Nabisa lial, 
A,LUB (Byapur District, Muhammadan Rural), Daulatrao Gulaji Jadhav, BA (East Khandesh 
East, General Rural), Tulsidas Subhanrao Jadhav (Sholapur Aorth East, General Rural), Dada- 
aheb Khaserao Jagtap (Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions, Labour Trade Union) , Parappa 
bhanbasappa Jakaty (Belgaum South, General Rural), Khaleelulla Abasaheb Janvckar, BA, LLB 
\Byapur District, Muhammadan Rural), Shavaksha Hormusy Jhabvala (Railway Trions, Labour), 
linabha: Parvatishankar Joshi (Bombay Cuy, Byculla and Parel, General Urban), Narayanrao 
fururac Joshi (Belgaum North, General Rural), Vishwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B.A , LL.B. (Dharwar 
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North, General Rural) Revappa Somappa Kale (Byapur North, General Rural) , Rao Saheb Annappa 
Narayan Kalyani (Satara South, General Rural), Sir Siddappa Totappa Kambli Kt, BA, LL B 
(Dharwar North, General Rural), Mrs Vijyagauri Balvantrai Kanuga (Ahmedabad City, Women's 
General Urban), Shivram Laxman Karandikar, MA, LLB (Ratnagirt North, General Rural), 
Ramchandra Krishna Karavade (Satara South, General Rural) , Shripad Shyamay: Kargudn (Dhar 
war South, General Rural) , Appay: Yeshwantrao alas Bapusaheb Kate (Poona East, General Rural), 
Bhagwan Sambhuppa hathale (Sholapur North East, General Rural), Khwaja Bashiruddin Khwaja 
Momuddin hazi,MA,LLB Advocate (West Khandesh Drstrict, Muhammadan Rural) , Anz Gafur 
Kazi (Ratnagirt District, Muhammadan Rural), Kanji Govind Kerson (Thana South, General 
Rural), Sheshgin Narayanrao heshwiin (Kanara Destruct. General Rural), Ramchandra Anna)ji 
Khedgikar (Sholapur Crty Textile Jabour, Labour Non Union) , Bal Gangadhar Kher, BA, LLB, 
Solicitor (Bombay Cuy North and Bombay Suburban District General Urban) Bhawanjy A Khimyi 
(East Indva Cotton Assocration, Commerce and Industry) Mahomed Musa killedar (Bombay Cuty North 
and Bombay Suburban Distrun) , Dattatraya Kashinath Kunte, BA, LLB (Kolaba District C oneral 
Rural), Bhogilal Dhirajlal Lala (Ahmedabad North, General Rural) , Lalchand 4 achand (Nask 
East, General Rural), Anna Baby: Latthe MA, LLB (Belgaum Nevin, General Rural) , Maganial 
Nagindas (East Khandesh West, General Ru.al), Ramchandra Narayan Mandhkh (Kolaba District, 
General Rural) Nagindas Tnbhuvandas Master,BA %LB (Bombay City Fort, Mandi, Bhuleshwar 
and Gurgaum, General Urban), The Hon Mr Ganesh Vasudev Mavlanker, BA,LLB (Ahmedabad 
City, General Urban), Hamnprasad Pitamber Mehta (Ahmedabad North General Rural), Akhtar 
Hasan Mirza (7Zrade Unions of Seamen and Doct Workers, Labour Trade Union), Mohamedally 
Allabux Khan Bahadur (Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urba»), Morarbhai Kasany (Surat 
Dastruct, General Rural), Jayavant Ghanashyam More BA, LLB (Shc apur South West, General 
Rural) , Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam (Panch Vahals West, General 1 ral) , Dent Wilson Mullock 
(Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Presidency Trades Associtt on, Commerce and Industry), 
Kanatyalal Maneklal Munshi, BA, IL B, Advocate (University) , M #4). lavati Kanazyalal Munshi 
(Bombay City, Bhuleshwar, Women General Urban), Girimallappa Rac: sa a, Nalavadi (Dharwar 
North, General Rural), Guizar: Lal Nanda ‘Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour) K F Nariman, 
BA,LLB (Bombay City, Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshuar and Girgaum, General Urban), Timmappa 
Rudrappa Nesvi, B Ag (Dharwar South, General Rural), Puthwiray Amolakchand Nimanee (Nastk 
West, General Rural), Mahmad \asin Nurie, Bar at Law (Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban) , 
Shamrao Vishnu Parlekar (Ratnagira South, General Rural) Ham Vinayak Pataskar,B A LLB (East 
Khandesh West, General Rural) , Babubhai Jasbha: Patel (Kazra Distrect General Rura’) Bhalalbhai 
Bhikhabhai Patel (Aaa Dtstrect, General Rural), Ismail Musa Patel (Broach Sub Division, 
Muhammadan Rural), Mahomedbawa Madhubawa Patel, Khan Saheb (Ahmednagar District, 
Muhammadan Rural) , Mangesh Babhuta Patel (West Khandesh West General Rural) , Musay Eusufji 
Patel, BA, LLB (Broach Sub Division, Muhammadan Rural) Atmaram Nana Patil (Satara South, 
General Rural), Gambhurao Avachitrao Patil (Hast Ahandesh West, General Rural) Kallangouda 
Shiddangouda Patil, BA, LLB (Belgaum South, General Rural), Laxman Govind Patil (Kolaba 
District, General Rural), Laxman Madhav Paul BA, LLB (Ahmednagar North, General Rural), 
Malgouda Pungouda Patil (Belgaum North, General Rural), Mrs Nagamma hom Veerangouda Patil 
(Dharwar Distrect, Women’s General Rural), Narhar Rajaram Patil (East Khandesh West General 
Rural), Sadashiv Kanoji Patil (Bombay City, Fort, Mandi, Bhuleshwar and Gurgaum, General 
Urban), Shankargouda Timmangouda Patil (Byapur South, General Rural), Ganesh Krishna 
Phadake (Thana South, General Rural) Stanley Henry Prater (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban 
District, Anglo-Indvan) , Chhotalal Balknshna Puram (Broach Sub Diwrsion, General Rural) Khan 
Bahadur Sardar Hay Amursaheb Mohiddin Saheb Rais (Thana District, Muhammadan Rural) Rao 
Saheb Babajeerao Narayanrao Rane (Ratnagir. North, General Rural), Bachayee Ramchandra 
Rane (Ratnagura South, General Rural), Prabhakar Janardan Roham (Ahmednagar South, General 
Rural), Sakarlal Balabhai (Ahmedabad Afulowners’ Association, Commerce and Industry), 
Sir Sorabji Dorabj: Saklatvala, Kt (Bombay Muillowners’ Association, Commerce and Industry) , 
Shankar Hari Sathe (Satara North, General Rural), Khanderao Sakharam Savant (Satara North, 
General Rural), Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Hay: Shaikh Kalla (Poona District, Muham- 
madan Rural), Charles Ruxton Sharp (Bombay Cuty cum Bombay Suburban District, European) , 
Bayirao alas Babasaheb Jagdeorao Shinde (Satara North, General Rural), Pandurang Keshav 
Shiralkar (Satara South General Rural), Laximidas Mangaldas Shrikant, BA (Panch Mahais 
East, General Rural), Ahmed Ebrahim Singaporl (Surat Distruct, Muhammadan Rural) , Savieram 
Gunde Songenker (Bomboy Guy North and Bomba’ } ’ 
reese Sugandhi (EGarae > orth, General po waded fata asst R) nie oe 
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meral Rural) , Rao Saheb Bhausaheb Thorat (Nasik East, General Rural), Rao Bahadur Vithalrao 
“xmanrao Thube (Poona West, General Rural), Mrs Laxmuibai Ganesh Thuse (Poona Cuy, 
omen’s General Urbd&) , Hart Vithal Tulpule, BA ,1LB (Poona West, General Rural), Mrs Shuff 
Tyabyi (Bombay City, Gurgaon, Women’s Muhammadan Urban), Bhaiytbhai Ukabhai Vaghela 
‘aura District, General Rural), Trikamlal Ugarchand Vakil (Ahmedabad City, General Urban); 
want Hanmant Varale (Belgaum A orth, General Rural), Govind Dharmayi Varkat (Thana North, 
neral Rural), Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Vinchoorcar, CBE, BA (Deccan Sardars and 
amdars, Land holders), Ishvarlal Kalidas Vyas, BA (Ahmedabad South, General Rural), R B. 
adekar (Hast Khandesh East, General Rural) , Purshottam Wasudeo Wagh (Ratnagirs South, General 
tral) , Balaji Bhawansa Walvehar (Poona Last, General Rural), Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar 
ombay Cty North and Bombay Suburban Distrect, General Urban), David Watson (Presidency, 
Aropean) , Khan Bahadur Lusuf Abdulla (Satara District, Muhammadan Rural), 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President ~The Hon Mr M Vi Pakvasa 
Members 


A M Atawane (Kolaba cum Ratnagin, General Rural), D V Beli, BA, LLB (Sholapur 
um Belgaum cum Byapur, General Rural) , Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhosle (East Khandesh cum West 
Chandesh, General Rural), Sir Currumbhoy Ebrahim, Bart (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban 
Jestrut, Muhammadan Urban), Prof 8 R Davar, Barat Law, JP (Bombay City cum Bombay 
uburban District, General Urban), N D Deodhekar, BA,LLB (Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmed- 
agar, General Rural), D P Desai (Ahmedabad cum Katra, General Rural), N S Desai (Dharwar 
um Kanara, General Rural), R M Gandhi (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, General 
Trban), S R Haldipur (Dharuar cum Kanara, General Rural) Dr K A Hamed, BSc, MA, 
‘bh D (Berlm), AT, FRCS (Lond) (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban Distruct, Muhammadan 
Irban), 8 C Josm,MA,LLB (Nominated), Nagappa Bandappa Kadadi (Sholapur cum Bel- 
dum cum Byapur, General Rural), B N karanya (Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban Dutriet, 
eneral Urban) , Khan Saheb Abdul hadir Abdul Aziz hhan, MA,LLB Advocate, High Court 
entral Division, Muhammadan Rural), Dr G S Mahajam, MA, PhD. (Poona cum Satara, 
eneral Rural), C L Mehta (Ahmedabad cum Kava, General Rural), Mrs. Hansa Jivra) Mehta 
Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, General Urban), The Hon'ble Mr Mangaldas 
fancharam Pakvasa (Broach and Panch Vahais cum Surat, General Rural), Major Sardar Bhimrao 
agojwao Patankar (\omnated), S H Shah, Sohator,B 4, LLB (Broach and Panch Mahals 
m Surat, General Rural), Dr Purshottamral G Solanki, LM & 8, JP (Aommated), R G, 
man (Poona ewm Satara, General Rural), Sir Frederich Stones, OBE (Presidency, European), 

A WM Tambe (Southern Diision, Muhammadan Rural), M B \Virkar, BA, LLB (Kolaba 
m Ratnagiri, General Rural) 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Theirarea 181 18,710 8q miles, 
of which 80,766 are British territory proper, 
17,809 (ez Berar) held on _ perpetual lease 
from HEH the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs The population 
is 16,813,684 in C.P British Districts and Berar 
Various parts of th. Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1898, assigned to the kast India Companv as 
aah of a financial arrangement with H EH the 

jzam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 19038, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H E H the Nizam 


The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter 
vening ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vindhya plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbi dda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the most 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal 
thiest part of the C P proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and js mainly a rice growing country Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the ‘‘ lake country”’ of Nagpur Far 
ther east is the far reaching rice country of 
Chhattisgarh,in the Mahanadi basin Thesouth 
east of the C P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. the States of Bastar and Kanker 
lie in this region Berar lies to the south 
west of the C P and its chie: characteristic is 
its rich black cotton soi] plains 

The People. 

The population of the province is a compa 
ratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides The early inhabi 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
ofthe whole vopulation of the Central Provinces 
cone found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province Hind 
brought in by the Hindustani speaking Feo les 
of the North, prevatis in tho North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and centre of 
the Oentral Provinces Hindi is spoken by 
66 per cent of the population and is the dungus 
Jranea Marathi by 31 per cent and Gondi 


7 percent The effectsofinvasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, wheve numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rither than lose their 
positions ‘Lhe last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes 1s going 
on The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or leas civilising 


Industries. 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P , the province was Jand 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lhnes These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life The prime {industry is, of course, 
agriculture which is assisted by one of the most 
admiravle agricultural] departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co operative credit 
movement The land tenure ia chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations from the great Feu- 
datory chiefships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to. protect the individual cultivator 
Berar 1s sottled on the Bombay ralyatwari 
system 16,084 square miles of the C P. is 
Government Reserved forest, in Berar 
the forest area is about 3335 square mules, 
the total forest are. being one fifth of the 
whole Province The ruggcd nature of the great- 
er part of the country m*kes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation, for the two most 
advanced districts In the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 81 per cent, while 
the average figure for the Berar Districts Is 
73 percent The cultivated area has extended 
almost continuously except for the temporary 
checks caused by bad seasons Rice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces covering nearly 83 per cent of the cropped 


area Wheat comes next with over 13 per cent 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oli seeds with nearly 49 per cent , and cotton 


nearly 5 per cent In Berar cotton 1s 35 per 
cent and juar 3) percent respectively And 
then come pulses and other cereals and ol] seeds 
of the cropyed arei In agriculture more than 
half the working population 1s female 


Commerce and Manufactures. 


Industrial life is only in its earliest develcp- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise also on the 
railway routes bas laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry 
The Empress Mills, managed by Messrs Tata 
Sons Ltd , were opcned there in 1877 and the 
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general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1938-39, 1939 40, and 1940 41 was 212,567, 
250,446 and 296,210 maunds, respectively 


The largest numbers engaged in any of the | 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which 1n 1940 employed 
29,302 persons and raised 652,755 tons Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,806,313 
tons and 15,518 persons employed the Jubbulpore 
marble quarters and allied works, the hmestone 
quarries and the mines for pottery clay, soap- 
stone, etc. 


The total number of factories of all kind 
legally so described was 1 202 and 1,208 1n 1943 
and 1944 1espeotively the latest period for which 
returns are available and the number of people 
employed in them 84 696 and 1(0 6&0 respec- 
tively The same economic influences which are 
operative in every progressive country during 
its transition stage are at work in the C P and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, aS communications improve 
and industries are fading away, a large develop 
ment of trade has taken place Lhe last pie 
war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one third 1m eight years 


Administration, 


The administration of the Centra] Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
who is appointed by the Crown. He 
js assisted by eight Secretaries and six Under- 
Secretaries, Under the provisions of the Govt. of 
India Act, 10985, the administration is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council, but due to the arising of 
a situation which made it impossible to carry 
on the Government of the province in accordance 
with the provisions of the Government of India 
Act 1935, the normal working of the Constitution 
has been suspended with effect from the 11th 
November 1939 by a proclamation under section 
93 of the Act and the admunistration 18 carried 
on by the Governor with the help of three 
advisers. 


This Province, which has a unicameral Legisla- 
ae consista of 112 members distributed as 
ollows :— 


Class of constituency or constituencles— 


General Urban .. ee -. 10 } No,seats 
General Rural ' -. 74) 84 
Muhammadan Urban. mee 
Muhammadan Rural ee 22 
Women “s ee: 30 
Anglo-Indian ao ee l seat. 
European .. és is a - 
Backward areas & Tribes. . ee as Ae 
Commerce ee ee ee ee 2 seats, 
Landholders ee a ee =e ras 
Labour Me os a ae 
University .. es oe -. 1 seat. 


Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
for members of the Scheduled castes, 


‘ 
The C. P. are divided for administrative 
purposes into three divisions and Berar consti- 
tutes adivision. Each of these 1s controlled by a 
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Commissioner. Thedivisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vinclal departments are the Commissioner of 


Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 


Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector-General of Police, 
the Inepector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Pubhe Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Socicties,the Director of Indua- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrgation Branches, Commi» 
sioner of Food Supplies and Post war Recon- 
struction Commissioner The Deputy Commis- 
sloners of districts are the chief revenue autho- 
rities and District Magistrates and thev exercise 
the usnal powers and functions of a district 
ofhcer The distiict forests are managed by a 
forest officer, over whom the Deputy Commi» 
sioner has certain powers of supervision, partic- 
ularly in matters affecting the welfare of the 
people Each district has a Civil Surzeon, 
(except Maudla, Drug and Bilighat where 
there are Assistant Surgeons) who is generallv 
also Superintendent of the District Jail except 
at Central Jails at Nagpur and Jubbulpore and 
District Jails at Raypur, Narsinghpur and Akola 
Where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
pepury Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (5) one or more Entra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 


Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 


service. The district isdivided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which ja 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 


Justice. 


The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
hich was established in January 19386, is the 
highest court of appeal in civil cases, and also the 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persons jointly charged with European 
British subjects, 


Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom oxercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civilstaff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 


Ito 


Local Self-Government. 

Municipal Administration was first imtro 
duced under the Punjab Mumcapal Act and the 
Muuicipahty of Na.pur dates frm 1864 
Several revising Acts extend its scope and the 
( P Mumicipihties Act passed towards the 
end of the vear 1922 has ¢ nsidcrably mere ised 
the powcrs of the Municipil Committecs 
The ¢ P Municy witus Act has uso been 
extended to Berar Viewed .ener Ws) mumapil | 
ocli government is comsderad to have taken | 


root sucee sfully The laigper towns hive 
munipilities there Pons, 82 such bodies 
in the Province 

Under the Central Provmees Local Self 


Government Act passcd in 1220 1% amended 
in 1)31 there 1s 1 loci board for each tahpil 
and 4 distract council for each district excepting 
Hoshinzat id) Chhindwari and Saugor districts 
€aq) ot which has two district council The 
local board consists cf elected representatives 
cf circle The constitution of the district 
council Is 4 certain proportion of elected repre 
sentatines cf local boards and of ment ers 
selected by those representatives Tf the 
member clected cn the local} oard or tl e district 
counci)] do net include 4 Muslim a Haryan and 
a woman the elected members of the Joc.) 
board of the district council ws the case may be 
have to select 1 Mu lim a Haryan or a woman 
as mat Jere juued tc te a member and if they 
fav t dv so the Provineial Government ¢an 
appcint a Mu lim 3a Hiryin or a womin ab 
may }€ required 

The dastrict councils m the Central Provinces 
hive y wer cf tisati n within certun hmits 
and 1901] boards derive their funds mm allotments 
trom the District Counes The new Central 
Provinces L cal Self Government Act has also 
been appli i to Berar The cffice bearers of 
all the distrat councils and with few cxceptions 
Of lx all cards alse arc non officials 

Rural cducati n  samtition mcd al rehef 
and rurilcommun) ati nsaream n, the primary 
objects to which these | dies direct their 
attention while ¢xpenditure cn tamme rchef 
Is also 1 Veatimate chair,e upon the District 
Ceuncil funds 

The Central Provinces Village Panchavat 
Act wis piss dain the vcar 1920) So fir 1 089 
Panthay ites have Fecn estibhshed As the 
risult of 4 recomumendati n of a Commiuttec 
ay pointed In J).> to] ch into the question of 
Panchavats @ Village Panchayat Officer was 
appomtcd to ,ude the developments of the 
Panchayat pvotcm fins post was hept vacant 
on acccunt of financial strim.cney or mere chan 
tvo yours It has now Teen filled in with 
effect fromm the 24th May 1933 Phe post 
has again bern heyt in abevance with ¢flect 
from the date the Village Panchayat Officer 
made over cCharze until further orders 


Public Works 

‘he Public Works Department, which com 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the coutro] of the Chef 
Engineer, There are two Superintending 
Engineers who between them supervise the work 
of both branches The Province is fairly well 
served by a network of roads, but in a number 
of cases they are not fully bridged and are 
therefore impassable to tr°ffic at times during 
the rains 
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State irrigation was introduced a in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03) During the last forty four years 
a1sum of Rs 7 25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula- 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals 


Three works, mz , the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list The conditions 
in the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 7 22,000 acres, mainly mce and the income 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 


The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, 18 under one force The 
strength 18 equal to o1e man per nine square 
miles of area The supcfior officers Comprise an 
Inspector General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectora-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Supermtendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Pohce with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad There 1s a Police College under 
the control of a Supermtendent of Police at 
Saugor and Constables Schools under the 
control of Deputy Superintendents at Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore A special Armed Vorce of 924 
men 18 distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealmg with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police consisting of 1 Head Constable 
and 7 Constables for the escort of His Excellency 
the Governor The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


Dining the war there has been an expansion 
of the District Police and the special Armed 
loice and the formation of a battalion of 
spccial armed const ibulury 


Education. 

fhe Tducation Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berir 18 administcred by a 
Ducctor of Public Instruction assisted by (t) 
a Lersonil Apsistint (4) two Deputy Directors 
of Pubhe Instruction—onc for Primary and 
Secondary cducation and the other for {echnical 
Iducation the former being assisted by two 
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echnical Assistant? (172) an Officer on Special 
“uty for Post War Reconstruction Schcme, 
7) an Officer in chirge of Mushm J ducation (7) 
dur Divisional Superintendents ot Lducation 
ach assisted by a Person Assistant (22) 
eventeen District Inspectors of Schools assisted 
ry sevegty seven Assistant District Inspectors 
t Schools (222) a Deputy Duirectress of Pubhe 
nstruction and (7122) two Inspectresscs of 


chools assisted by six District Inspectresses 
if Schools 


The Director of Pubhe Instruction 15 no 
onger the Secretary to Government in the 
aducation Dc partment The Ldureation 
Jepartment has now in ICS Secretary hhe 
ther Departments of Government and an 
fheer of the Iducation Department acts as 
Jnder secretary, 


Schools are dividcd mto (a) schocls for gencral 
ducation and (%) schools for special «education 
The litter are schools in which instruct: nos 
1ven in i special branch of te km al cr yro 
essional education The mam division of 
chools tor gencral cduc ation is into Primary 
nd Secondary In the Primaiy Scho }s 
eaching 13 eonductcd wholly im rece Pised 
ndian lan,uages of the province and these 
chools are known as Primary School, Lhe 
econdary Schools are divided into Mid lle inl 
fizh pchools The ormer may ie either 
Middle Schools in which instructicn 15 ,~1ven 
t) wholly in a recognised Indian lin.uirve o1 
b) mainly in a reconnsel Indian }inauaze 
vith the option of Lu.lsh is an ididitional 
anguage or Indian Enehsh Middle Sch ols in 
shich instruction 35 given in i reccgnised Indian 
anguize but Laghsh 5 a compulsory sulby ct 
n the Hizh School classes mstruction is p1ven 
hrou,h the recognised Indiin Januar. since 
L922 but for the convemence of pupils whose 
nother tongue is not a reco,need Indian 
anguage of the locality as also tor those who 
Mtherwise desire to learn through Jn lish 4 
ew lLnglsh medium sections ie still mun 
ained For administrative purposes sch ols 
we further divided according to thar minage 
nent ito schools under puble management 
und schools controlled Ty privitc bodus The 
ormer consist of (@) schools controllel hy 
yovernment ind (b) schools controlled by Iccal 
Bodies or Boards The Iitter consist of (2) 
chools which ire aidtd by srant from Govern 
nent or from J ocal Funds and Vunicrpal Funds 
wnd (6) unuded schools All schools under 
public minigemecnt all aided schools and ill 
unaided recognised schools coniorm m their 
ourses of study to the standirds and syilabi 
prescribed by the Iducation Depirtment or 
by the Board of Hizh School J ducaticn im the 
Lentril Provinces and Berar Ihe are subject 
to inspection by the department il officers aud to 
the gener’) rules zovernine schools cf this tv pe 
They are ‘ 1ecogniscd by the Department ind 
their pupils my appeir is candidates for anv 
prescribed public es inunation tor which they arc 
otherwise chaible  Unrecoznised schools du not 
follow the rules ot the Department nor are they 
subject to inapection by the Department 
Their pupils may not apperir is candidates at 
any of the prescnbid public examinitions 
without the previous sanction of the Depurt 
ment Primary Lducation is mostly under th 


' Technechogie ul 


IIT 


Control of Distmet Councals  Wunielyal 
Committees and Notified ‘Area ( munitices 
Lhe Primary Lducation Act emy wers Iccal 
1uthoriues t) mtroduce cempulsi n and thts 
1s In force 1n several areas 


Among the schocls f r special education are 
the Government Enginecrme Schocl Na yur 
and three Government schools cf Handi 1 itt 
and twelve arded Indutnit Scho ls The 
Fngmeerinz School teaches upto the diyl ma 
standard in Civil Mecham il and Autcm file 
Pnzincering and 3s tfhhiated te the Na pur 
University Ihe Schools of MHundtcnfts 
Indu trial Schools have recenth been transtcrred 
to the Jducation Dey irtment from the Cm | 
merce and Industry. Depirtinent and t ih 
arpentry blacksnuthy Pailoring SI ¢ 
maihing cctton weavin, ¢ ryct ind durrie 
mihin, tov mikin, ind licquer work cane 
and Lashkct inainuficturin, fLhey ue under 
the Admuinistritive control ot the Dure tor of 
Pulhe Instruct n who i asspsted Tv an 
Inspector of Industi1u Schocls 


Hicher Fdueition 1 unter the contre) cf the 
Nagpur University of which the touowin are 
constituent cclicnes —at Na pur Morris 
Cole-e th Nati nal ¢ i the ( oc cf 
Science Hest p € Here the Paxmt Niravan 
In titute City C We, th 
Agmmulture © Heve (under the Avr ult ir 
Department) the Univer ity Collec ci daw tt 
ecntral © Were fi Women ani the Univer ity 
Lrumm. ¢ Hee (Go eter der} at Jubbuly re 
the Robert nt Ile the Hithuim City © Ue ae 
the Spen € Trumm. € lene (fr teaha) nd 
the Hitharnmm laiw ¢€ llese ait Amr tr the 
hug Ldwird Colle at Wardha the ¢ m 
mere ¢€ Hee ar ARK la the Jerir Arts 
C We W« it Ruypur the Chhatte arh Arts 
Collenc and at Buaspur the She?> Blapwan 
himeshwar Jal Arts ¢ Yew ILhere is ua 
Medical School at “Na pur under the We hical 
Depirtment 


Secondary, Liucati n ts 
of the Boirl of Hih sch | Fdu ation a 
which the University ds) ryresented The 
Director ot Fwhhe Insteucti nw the 72 fF 9 
Charmin of the board ind ww awseted Lv i 
secretusy The Hiph Sch Leer ificite aware t 
Iv the board qualities tor cotrine t) th 


University 
Medical 


The Medical and Luthe Health serviees ct th 
Province ire respectively co ntrciied fv the 
Inspectcr General ct Civil Ho ospituls ind 
Director of Puble Heouth Tle Meh a 
Deputment his mide S me pr are ys sinc the 
yerr LL A stuikin. advincte has Fe p mide 
mm recent veats With wlan uutith nn imi th 
opening of ¥ Medicul Scho Tat Ntcparin Litt 
supplis ilong telt need Th yrinayalm dial 
in titutions are the Waive Hospital it Niput 
(opened om Tet) with a mditin ir 
2? mpitents the Vita H pital at 
Jublulporc (opencd in dsst) with a omm ih 
tion tor 170 in prtienty the Daca M mori 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Mure Mem rik 
Hospitalat Nazpir ind the Lids flin H ospit ul 
and the crump children» hospit il ut Jubbulpore 
these last tour bemg tor women and children 
and can together accommodate 270 in patients. 


under the ntr | 
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Tn addition to these, hospitals for women exist in rural samtation The Public Health Depart- 
at Chhindwara, Gondia, Saugor Khandwa, ment 1s mainly concefned with the uplift of the 
Amraoti, Murtizapur, Shegaon and Khamgaon masses and in raising the health conscience of the 
and at all district headquarters where no people in rural area’ The principle institu 
separate women * hoepitals exist, sections have ions working under the Department are — 


been yp at the main hospitals for the treat- 
ment of women by women doctors The Mayo 
Hospital at Nagpur was provincialised m 1923, 
the Irwin Hospitel at Amraoti in 1925, the 
Victoria, Hospital at Jubbulpore in 1926 and 
the Silver Jubilee Hospital at Raipur in 1928 
In accordance with recent pohcy 167 out of 
223 local fund dispenrames have been trans 
ferred to the administrative and executive 
control of local bodies With the object of 
bringing medical relief within easy reach of the 
rural population Government has sanctioned 
(:) subsidising 22 medical practitioners (allo 
pathic) one in each district council (7) (1) 
subsidising 83 vaidyas end hakims one in each 
taheil (42) (1) estabbshment of 88 Ayurvedic 
and Unani dispensaries in each taheil (46) 
(The figures in brackets indicate the number 
in actual operation at present) The Province 
has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur Four 
tuberculosis clinics have been opened at Nagpur 
Jubbulpore, Raipur and Amraoti durmg the 
year 1937 and 40 beds have been reserved at 
the Pendra Road Sanitorium for the treatment 
of patients sent by Government There 1s a 
great deal of eye disease in the province and the 
problem is receiving special attention The 
Central Provinces and Berar Bhnd Relief 
Association 1s domg propaganda work and 
helping the blind $0 far 25 assistant medical 
officers have been given training in eye work 
for six months at the Mayo Hospital, Nagpur 
These specially tramed officers are pee to 
eye centres in the Province Anti rabic treat 
ment 18 now available at 12 centres in the 
province, mz, Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Raipur, 
Akola, Wardha, Hoshangabad, Saugor Chanda. 
Chhindwara, Khandwa, Yeotmal and Amraoti 


Public Health 


The Public Health services of the province 
ate controlled by the Director of Public Health 


1 The Central Provinces Vaccine Institute 


which was founded in the year 1913, 
Here, small pox vaccine lymph is 
manufactured for the whole province 
and the neighbouring feudatory states 
Vaccinators are also traned at the 
Institute 


Public Health Institute established in the 

ear 1928 undertakes the examination 

th chemical and bacteriological, of 

samples of water and food stuffs under 
the Food Adulteration Act 


There 13 a Health School at Nagpur, 
where Health Visitors are trained 


The problem of leprosy 18 being tackled 
in the province and the department 
has a leprosy specialist who 1s in sharge 
of treatment, propagands and survey 
work There are 27 leprosy Sub- 
Assistant Health Officers who are 
running 56 leprosy centres Of these, 
6 centres are run by the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association (Provinciad 
Branch) 


There are 82 Sub Assistant Health Officers 
in charge of epidemic dispensaries (One 
1n each Tahsil) 


One mechanised travelling dispensa 
in charge of a Sub Assistant Healt 
Officer with a tramed compounder 18 
working under the department This 
dispensary visits roadside villages and 
renders medical aid to the aboriginals 


A scheme for eradicating the disease of 
Yaws 13 1 operation in Chanda and 
Bilaspur districts where the incidence 
of Yaws 19 high The results are 
satisfactory, 


In 1039, a separate cadre of Sub Assistant . Vaccination 1s compulsory in 105 towns aiid 
Health Officers was sanctioned by the Govern 16,848 villages out of a total of 119 towns and 
ment, An appreciable advance has been made 38,985 villages respectively 


LisE Utivnrus Li ovitvés utu berar, 

















































IT3 
FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1945-46 Debt Heads. Rs. 
Princiral Heads of Revenue. Debt, Deposits and Advances— 
Rs. Permanent Debt .. ate 
Taxes on Income other than Cor- Floating Debt - 2,00,00,000 
Pe ade lonTax  .. «. = «» ~—:1,20,20,000)| Loans from Central Govt... 91,96,000 
Land Revenue .. .,  ..  2,62,10,000| Unfunded Debt 24,50,000 
Provincial Excise .. . . 2,18,26,000|APpropiiation for Reduction or 
Stamps «www ee we 56,88,000) _, 2VOGACE of debt 30,34,000 
Boral gy. as de. OOOO .. 187,000 
Registration - 10,90,000 ost war oe ond 
Receipts under Motor Vehicles Development Fund 1 90,00,000 
Act } 10,938,000 | Depreciation Reserve Fund— 
Othe Taxes and Duties 24,51,000 | Government Presses - : 21,000 
Deposits of Local Funds .. .» 41,15,00,000 
Total es 8,30,95,000 Civil Deposits xed - ses 3, 88,48,000 
se Other Accounts ie 17,31,000 
Irrigation. Advances Repayable .. ..  82,58,000 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embank-: Permanent Advances a 5,000 
ee a Goutal keane: bi Accounts with the Reserve Bank. . 15,000 
kept . 15,99,000 | Account with the Government of 
e ee ee Ce 5 $ ee Burma 5,000 
Debt Services. Suspense Accounts +s ~~ we ~—S—s«dB 297,000 
Cheques and bills .. ; 1,10,00,000 
Interest 6. uw weet 5,10,000 | Cash balance Investment Account 2,42,95,000 
ee Ss ae and Similar" 
Cirtl Administration. Acrounts . = : 80,000 
Loans and Advances b Provincial 
Administration of Justice eis 8,63,000 Govaninciies. y % 00 87000 
Jails and Convict Settlements 1,74,000 Remitta lad lhe | 
Police es sce es 11,24,000 emittances within India ogee 
Education 9 03.000 Other local remittances ., 12,33,81,0C0 
Medical aa ‘e Be ae 1,25,000 Tctal Debt Heads . aia ,93, 60,000 ,000 
Public Health es ie ate 2,29,000 
Agriculture .. 7 Ls .. 17,178,000 Total Revenue and Receipts. . 38, 41,74 .,000 
Veterinary .. ws we Swe ~——s«*2, 21, 000 | OPEDINE balance 3,05,56,000 
Co-operation ee * e 12,000 d a 
Industries .. .. 182,000 pea kala 
Miscellaneous Departments ae 82,000 ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1945-46. 
Rage te Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
Total .. 54,83,000 8. 
—————— | Land Revenue sm : .-  25,30,000 
Cit) Works. Provincial Excise .. 10,82,000 
Civil Works es Bis .- 21,07,000 | Stamps o he 4 1,81,000 
— | Forest a - ae 79,87 ,000 
Miscellaneous. Registration ne ry 2,47,000 
Charges on Account of “Motor ‘ 
Pransterm hom’ Teme ee 7o00| Vehicles Acts... .. «157,000 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 1,49,000 | Othcr Taxes and Duties 47,000 
Stationery and Printing .. ‘ 74, 
Miscellaneous — se Pt mE 15,43,000 Total .. 1,22,31,000 
Total .. 17,73,000 Irrigation. Rs, 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Miscellaneous Adjustments between Navigation, Embankment and 
lpr an@ Provincial Govern- Drainage Works— 
4,000; Other Revenue Expenditure 
Eaoreinary Items Civil Defence. 2, 43, 000 financed from Ordinary 
eaepenecr emits Revenues fe <i .. 13,42,000 
Total Provincial Revenue os, EA Total 13,42,000 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1945-46—contd, 


Debt Services. 


Interest on Debt and other 
obligations bi Sad Be 


a Pe riation for Reduction or 
voidance of Debt 


Total 


Civil Administration. 
General Administration .. 7 


Administration of Justice bi 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. 
Police Sie . j 

Scientific Depactinenta ~ we 
Education .. es we ce 


Medical <a es a's cc 
Public Health 4 3 ne 


Agriculture ee ee eis 
Veterinary .. 

Co-operation as os n 
Industries .. es ee ae 


Miscellaneous Departments ne 
Total .. 


Civil Works. 
Civil Works 


Miscellaneous. 
Famine— A.—Famine Relief _.. 


Superannuation Allowances and 


Pensions .. os ae oo 


Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous ee os as 


Total 


Extraordinary Items— 
Expenditure connected with, Post- 
war Planning and Develop- 
ment ‘ 
Transfers to the Revenue Reserve 
(Development) Fund .. ins 
Civil Defence — ae es 


Total Expenditure on Revenue 
Account ?#@ se es 


Capital Expenditure— 

Prinelpal Revenue heads-- 

Forest and other Capital outlay not 
charg Bevenue— 


Ra, 


12,46,000 
29,25,000 


41,71,000 


86,72,000 
30,05,000 
15,98,000 
1,09,09,000 
21,000 
71,51,000 
23,11,000 
8,66,000 
37,21,000 
6,55,000 
3,57,000 
6,87,000 
1,21,000 


4,00,74,000 


79,45,000 


7,000 


59,57,000 
6,73,000 
28,74,000 


95,11,000 


2,23,000 


1,90,00,000 
1,60,000 


9,46,57,000 


The Central Provinces and Berar, 


Captial Expenditure. 











Rs. 
Capital Account of Civil Works 
outside the Revenue Account. — 42,000 
Capital outlay on Electricity 
Schemes, Thermo-electric 
Schemes’ 28,000 
Miscellaneous—Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue— 
Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions ee ee — 25,000 
Capital outlay on Provincial 
Jha connection ue bits 
“sy - -1,16,41,000 
Total ® «—1,16,80,000 
Debt Heads, 

Debt, Deposits and Advances— Res. 
Floating Debt .. -- 2,00,00,000 
Loans from the "Central 

Government .. iy ae 69,52,000 
Unfunded debt .. os ae 19,00,000 
(Appropriation for reduction or 
Avoidance of debt) és 12,15,000 
Sinking Fund Investment 

Account ae — 9,338,000 
Famine Relief Fund je a 27,000 
Post-war Reconstruction ae 

Development Fund . 13,12,000 
Deposits of Local Funds ee 1,14,00,000 
Civil Deposits ae es oe 3,87,61,000 
Other Accounts .. <a ae 17,12,000 
Advances Repayable .. 80,36,000 
Permanent Advances .. 3,000 
Accounts with the Reserve Bank 15,000 
Account with the ene 
of Burma i 5,000 
Suspense Accounts ia ae 62,867,000 
Cash Balance InvestmentAccount. 2,00,00.000 
Cheques and Dills rr; -- 1,10,00,000 
Departmental and  eimilar 

accounts os is oe 80,000 
Loans and advances by Provin- 

cial Governments... »- 1,22,40,000 
Remittances within Indla— 

Other local remittances ». 12,32,21,000 

Total Debt heads .. 26,50,79,000 

Total Capital & Debt heads a eee 

Total expenditure and dlsburse- 
ments [| es a6 e464 84 80,56, 000 

Closing balance ee ap ¢6 6,66, 74,000 

Grand Total 6 41,47,30,000 
Revenue Surplus ee  +$1,57,000 


The Central Provinces and Berar. 


IIS 


Administration. 


GOVERNOR 


His Excellency Sir Henry Twynam, KOSI, 
GIE,IOS 


ADVISERS. 
Sir Geoffrey Pownal Burton, KOCIf£ 
H C Greenfield, cSI,01D,108 
G C F Ramsden, cIE I¢C8 


FINANOIAL COMMISSIONER 
GC F Ramsden CIF Ics (Offg) 


G Burgess, OBF,1C8 Secy, to Governor,C P 
& Berar 


SLORETARIAT 


Chef Secretary, T C S Jayaratnam CsI 
CIF ICS 


Financial Secretary and Secretary, Public Works 
Department R J J Mill ics 


Local Self Government Secretary, K N Subra 
manl,Ics (Offg ) 


Revenue Secretary, L R 8S Singh Ics (Offg ) 
Settlement Secretary, B A Bambawale Ics 
Legal Secretary, T D Wickenden, Ics 

Jount Secretary, E V A Peers, 1P 

Education Secretary, LD RS Singh tcs (Offe ) 


Secretary, Development and Resettlement Depart 
ment,( M Harlow 


Secretary to Govt , Food Dept H S kamath ics 


Public Service Commission (of C P and Berar 
Bihar and Orvsa), Chairman kh B O 
Perhin CIF 


Secretary, Dr H C Seth,ma, PhD (Lon) 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Commiussrvoner of Settlements, Direicr of Land 
Records, Registrar General of Births Deaths 
and Marriages and Inspectcr General of 
Regutration, B A Bambawale ICs 


Cheef Conservator of Forests, H S George, 
MA (Cal), BA (Oxon ) 


Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps B A Bambawale Ics 


Commissvoner of Income tax, W R Wall,o Bs 
Postmaster General, M D Muriric 
Accountant General, T R Sadasmhivan 


Inspector General of Prisons, Lt Col N § 
Jatar, CIE, DS80,IMS 


Inspector General of Police, LV G Watson, IP 


Director of Public Instruction, L G D Silva, 
BA,OBE 


Lord Bushop, The Revd A O Hardy, MA 


Inspector General of Cuil Hospital, Lt Col 
A H Harty, ciE, MB, QU, MROS, 
IMs 


Director of Pubhe Health, R L Tuli, MBBS, 
DPH,DTM,LM 


Director of Agriculture R H Hill,mM A (Cantab ) 
Registrar, Co operative Societies, K N Nagar- 
hatti 108 


Chef Inaneer C B Rav Bese 


Director of Industnes, P T haman Nayar BA 
BSS (Tech) 


CHIEF COMMISSIONERS, 


Colonel E K. Elliot « ve as 1861, 
Lieut -ColonelJ. K Spence(Oficiating) . 1862 
R. Temple (Oficiateng) .. as -» 1862 
Colonel E. K. Elliot es ee »» 1868 
J.8 Campbell (Ofictatsng) ws -. 1864 
BR. Temple .. ee 5 a -» 1864 
J.8 Campbell] (Offcrateng) ig -. 1865 
ER. Temple .. “x “s — >» 1865 
J. H. Morris, 0.8 1. (Officiateng) .. -. 1867 
G, Campbell Ke < oe «- 1867 


J. H, Morris, 08.1 (Offctatung) .. o> 1868 
Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R H, Keatinge, V.O , 0.8.1. (Offg.) 1870 

J. H. Morris, 0 8.1. - es »» 1872 

C, Grant (Officeating) os 7 e» 1879 

J. H, Morris, 0.8.1, es <a ~» 1879 

W. B. Jones, 0.8.1. és ee -» 1888 


C. H, T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) 1884: 


Director of Veterinary Services, H B Shahi, 
MROVS,DTVM 
Confirmed 27th January 1885, 
D. Fitzpatric (Officiating) .. es e- 1885 
J. W. Neill (Oficratsng) .. 1887 
A. Mackenzie, 0 § 1. “eo ws .- 1887 
R J. Crosthwaite(Oficating)  . -. 1889 
Until 7th October 1889 
J W. Neill (Officiating) -- 1890 
A.P. MacDonell, OsI.. es » 1891 
J. Woodburn, 081 (Officiating) .. ~- 1893 
Confirmed lst December 1898. 
SirC J. Lyall,osi,KO1E, .. ». 1895 
The Hon’ble Mr. D.C J Ibetson,csr. 1898 


Sir A H L. Fraser, KOS 1. 


(Officiating) oe = wes 1809 
Confirmed 6th March 1902. 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, 0.8.1, 
O.LE. (Oficletwng) a oe ee 1002 
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Confirmed 2nd November 1903. GOVERNORS. 
The Hen’ble Mr F. S P Lely, Osi, H E Sir Frank Sly, KCS1,108, «. 1920 
K.O.LE. (Officiating) .. 1904 H E Sir Montagu Butler, KOSI, OB, 
Confirmed 23rd December 1904 OIE,CVO,OBE,ICS os -» 19265 
The Hon’ble Mr J O Miller,cs1! . 1905 H E Mr J. T. Marten, Osi, 1038. 
S. Ismay, OS 1 (Officiating) ‘ - 1906 (Oficrating) i ; 1927 
Until 2nd October 1906 H E Suir Montagu Butler KC8I,0B 
F A,T Philps,108 (Oficvating) .. 1907 o18,0V0,0BE,108. ..” 1927 
Until 24th March 1907. Also from 
20th May to 2lst November 1909 ae ae Onna ee — : porary 1982 
The Hon’ble Sir R H Craddock, KOS!, H E Sir Montagu Butler, KOSI, 0B 
res 007 OTE, OVO,C0BE,108. . ue 1982 


i Mr H A Crump, cst, 108 1912 
Sub pro tem trom 26th January 1912 H. E Sir Hyde Gowan, KOS1, O18, 


to 16th February VD,I08 *s oe ee .. 1983 
The Hon ble Mr M W Fox Strangways, H E Mr E Raghavendra aa Bar- 
i CS1,108 (Sub protem) 1912 at Law(Oficiaiing)  .. «+ 1936 
: ir B ’Robertson KOSI, 
Ss a ee 


» Mr H A Crump, Osi, 
10S (Offictating) . 1914 H E Sir Hugh Bomford, C1E,108. .. 1938 
» Sir B Robertson, KCSI,108 1914 W FR SirF V Wylie, KOSI,O1B,108, 1988 
» Sir Frank George Sly, 
KEOs1r,108 ‘ . 1919 HE SrH J Twynam,KOSI,OIE,IO8S 1940 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker —The Hon’ble Mr Ghanshyam Singh Gupta 
Dy Speaker ea Anasuyaba: Kale 


(Vacant) (Nagpur City), J Khandekar ( Reserved Seat), C Jasani ( Nagpur- 
nmdara), K @G Khaachie (Chanda bed N P Mishra (Jubbulpore iy). 
R orga ae ( Jubbulpore Saugor Seonzr), G Mahodaya oat aat ia a wnare 
Chhindwara) , eee (Raipur Bilaspur oad ; Gokhale (Hast Berar), B Gole 


(West Berar) , Thekedar (Nagpur Umrer) , i Patil ( Reserved Seat), B L Chandak 
( Katol eye A N _ Udhoj ( Ramek), - J Kedar (Arm), P Kocher (Hinganghat- 
Wardha), D L Patil (Reserved Seat), (\ acant) ( Chanda Brahmapur:), D B ee 
(Reserved Seat), N Y Deotale (Warora), D Bhujangrao ( Stroncha Garchirolt) , 

Gothi (Betul Bhawnsdeh) » B D Patel (Multar), @ a Choudhary (Chhindwara eat, 

GR Jambholkar (Reserved Seat), Wacany) (Seont) , K Mehta (Amarwara Lakhnadon) , 

Pandit D P Misra (Jubbulpore Patan) , C Mehra (Recorved Seat), K P Pande (Sehora 

N Hanumant Rao (Murwara) G@ K MLokras (Saugor Khurat), Jalamsingh Moti (Reserved 
Seat), V V  Subhedar (Rehli Banda), P - Dhagat (Damoh Hatia), B BR  Choudhar1 
(Reserved Seat), M Choudhary (Mandla), L Shah (Niwas Dindon), L A Singh (Hoshan 
ar : Sohagpur) , D B Nak ( Harda Seons ‘Maton ,s rua aa (Narsunghpur Gadarware) , 


gnibhoj ( everved Seat), B A Mandlo (ZX. andwa) , Mujyumdar (Burhanpur- 
Harsud), Mr Anantram *(Ravpur) , ey ee (Reserved eat) Laxminarayandas 
(Dhamtart) , Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukl oe ees M . aindas oe Seat), 
itdas (Reserved Seat) , Tiwari 


J T Chopda (Mahasamund) (Vacant) ) (Buaepe M Su 
(Mungell), A G Gosai (Reserved Seat) Sardar A 8 Saigal (Katghora) , Thakur Chhedilal ‘Suan ‘ 
B Suryawanshi (Reserved Seat), M L Bakliwal (Drug), M Posudas (Reserved Seat), V Y Tamaskar 
(Bemetara) , The Hon ble Mr G's Gupta toanary, Mr Kanhaiyalal (Balaghat Bathar) , B Agarwal 
(Waraseona) , G Pande es ari Sakoilt) , Fa ne . Reserved sen) aren) aged A 
8 C tance (Chandur), B A Detankh (Mors) , R Deshmukh Amraots) , 

(Eliuchpur Daryapur Melghat) G A Gavai (Reserved Sgeay B Govindsingh Chbotn Bala nd 


K J Khandare (Reserved Seat), U N Thakur (Akot), V N "Jamadar akg Are Mangrulpir) 
Ra Bahadur D D Rajurkar (Basim) B H Jatkar (Feotmal etek Bhagat t (Resse 
Seat), N B B Bobde (Pusad), M P Kolhe (Kelapur Wun), Patil’ (Chikhh Mehkar) - L 
Bhatkar ee. s 
Husain (Hast Berar’ 

(Wardha Chanda) , £ 
W Mohammad (Saugor Narsighpur) “Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali (Numar), 8 W A Rizvi, 


CBE (Rawpur Bilaspur Drug), Mohiuddin Khan (Bhandara Balaghat Seon), nto Ali (Amraott), 
Khan Bahadur Mi1za Rahman Beg Chee 8 S A R Shah ree) Khan Sahib dpore Rahman 
Khan (Buldana) , Mrs Anasuyabai Kale (Nagpur City) , Mrs 8 K Chauhan (Jubbul , Mrs D. 
Joshi (Amraots ‘Aiola) , The Revd G C ers (Anglo Indian), L H Bartlet 0 Ba European), 
U B Shah aan q rues), C J P Bharuka (Central Provnres comet Seth PB B Mohota 
ideale Commerce), BR Sinha (Central Provinces Northern Landholders), M G Chitnavis (Central 

Southern Landholders), (Vacant) (Berar Landholders) , @ 8 Page (Trade Union 
Labour), V.B Kalappa (Fuctory Labour) , B, G. Khaparde (Unwwersuty), 
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The Madras Province 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
Ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct contro] of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,863 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal,a coastline of about 1,260 miles; on the 


South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about. 


450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 


however, there is not a single natural harbour. 


of any importance; the ports, with the exeep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and Viza- 
gapatam aremerely open roadsteads A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 8,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; oneither side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris Theheight of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain 

fall, Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain clouds give a heavy fall, which may armount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but com para- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain 

slouds are not checked in their westward 
course In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum 

mer excessive. Ihe rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery are productive 
of fair cropa even in time of drought and 
are the only portiors of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a raimfal) 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely 


Population. 


The population of the Presidency was return: 
at the census of 1941 as 49,840,564, an increase 
of 5,181 826 over the figure of 1931, The 
Increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show larg 
Increases in 1981—-Bellary and Agencies wer 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in pee the Prealdency 
density has risen, ndus account for 88 per 
cont. of the Madras population, Mubammadan: 
7 per cent and Christians 8.8 per cent. Thi 

ualnumberin other communities is inconsl- 
derable. The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tami! and Telugu are ken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively 
48 per cent. of the povuleece talk Tamil, 87] 
per cent. Telugu, 79 per cent. Malayalam 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow 1 
that order with percentages above 1. 


Government. 
The executive authority of the Province | 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by thi 
Governor, Heisaided by four Advisers, 


Agriculture and Industries. 
The principal occupation of the province ts 


igriculture engaging about 68 per cent. of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
‘holam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 


re cotton, sugarcane apd groundaut. The 
igricultural education Is rapidly progressing in 
he Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
ural Department in matters educations! consist 
no the running of a college at Coimbatore 
fillated to the University of Madras, four farm 
labourers sehools and numerous demonstration 
farms. Asit was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliparamba was closed with 
effect from ist April 1932. Short practical 
courses tn farm Management and allied subjects 
have been instituted at the Agricultural College 
While paddy which is the staple food of the 
population, occupies the largest cultivable area, 
cotton and sugarcane are by no means 
inconsiderable crops of the provines and are 
receiving close attention at the hands of the 
local agricultural authorities. The area under 
cotton irrigated and unirrigated was 2,187,278 
acres in 1943-44 and, asin the case of paddy, 
efforts are being made to produca better 
strains of cotton suited to different localities 
by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation From existing good staple areas, 
improved varieties have been sy-tematically 
introduced A special feature of the agricul- 
tural activities in the Presidency is the large 
industry which the planting community have 
built up, contributmg substantially to the 
economic development of the province They 
have organised themselves as an unregistered 
body under the title of “‘ The United Planters’ 
Association of South India,’’ on which are 
represented coffee, tea, rubber and a few other 
minor planting products The aggregate value 
of seaborne trade of the Presidency which was 
Rs 82 58 crores in 1936 37 and Rs 88 49 crores 
in 1987 38, and Rs 79 O04 crores in 1938 39 
Rs 82 89 crores in 1939 40, Rs 75 48 crores in 
1940 41, 76 34 crores in 194142 and 66 51 
crores in 1942 43 As mm other provinces, the 
forest resources are exploited by Government. 
There are close upon 18,773 square miles of 
reserved forests 


Sity spmning and weaving mulls were at 
work during 194344 with 6 653 looms and 
1,692,406 spmdles The number of jute mills 
at work was four At the close of the year 
1986 the number of the other factories in the 
Presidency was 1,762 These consisted of oil 
mulls, rope works, tile works, etc Tannimg 
1s one of the principal industries of the Presi- 
dency Exports of tanned hides declined from 
9,629 tons valued at Rs 218 98 lakhs to 6,005 
tons valued at Rs 149 34 lakhs The manno- 
facturing activities which are under the direction 
of the Department of Industries are mainly 
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. confined to the production of soap and shark 
liver oil. There are a number of indigenous 
match factories run on cottage lines. It is 
slowly becoming recognised that the Madras 
Presidency is one of the most suitable parts of 
India for sugarcane cultivation and that the 
several deep-rooted varieties of cane which 
have been evolved at Coimbatore and require 
very little water are especially suited for the 
conditions which obtain in several areas of the 
Presidency where they grow better than in the 
north. The departments of Industries and 
Agriculture assist the development of the 
sugar industry by demonstration of the methods 
of manufacture of white sugar by centrifugals 
by getting trained sugar technologists, by the 
award of scholarships and by investigating 
schemes for starting sugar factories. 


Education. 


There were at the end of the official year 
1943-44 about 37,541 public institutions, ranging 
from village primary schools to arte and pro- 
fessional colleages, their total strength being 
about 3,367,140. Special efforts are being made 
to provide education for boys belonging to 
the communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Dept. The total expenditure of the province 
on Education is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 722 
lakhs. The principal educational institutions 
in the vince are the Madras, Andhra and 
Annamalai Universities, the Presidency College, 
the Christian College, the Loyola College, the 
Pachalyappa’s College, the Law College, and the 
Queen Mary’s College for Women, Madras; the 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly; the 
American College, Madura; the St Aloysious’ 
College, Mangalore; the Government College, 
Kumbakonam; the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur; the Government College, Rajah- 
mundry; the Victoria College, Palgh at the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore; the Veteri- 
nary College, Madras; the Madras Medical 
College; the Stanley Medical College, Rayapu- 
ram (Madras); the Andhra Medical College, 
Vizagapatam; the Engineering College at 
Madras (Guindy); the Teachers’ College, 
Saidapet, the Lord Willingdon Training College 
for Women, Madras and the Government 
Training College, Rajahmundry. 


Local Administration. 


Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts :— 


The Madras City Municipal Act, 1910, was 


amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act. 


fa 1936 and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into force 
on 2ist April 1036, were as follows :— 


(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones ; 


(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; 
(8) the provision for aldermen; 


(4) the increase in the maximum strength of 
the council from 50 to 68 members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen el 
by the council and not more than three special 
eo appointed by Government for specia! 
su : 


eoted bifurcate them. 
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(5) the reservation of three special seats for 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and two 
for Labour ; 


(6) the widening of the franchise ; 


(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of mingrity communities by nomination; 


(8) thé provision for better control over cheri 
and hutting grounds; 


(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertisements: 


(10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 

rates of levy of the property tax at 15} and 20 

r cent. respectively of the annual value of 
ulldings and lands, and 


(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government, 


Of the two seata reserved for labour, one is 
to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
and the other by union labour electorate, 


By an Act of 1939 simultaneous triennial 
elections to all the forty divisions in the city 
were introduced. 


The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1980; and 


The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1980. 


The amending Acts of 1980, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1980, provide, inéer 
alia, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
penchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 

e the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipa] councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal Council 
on a motion of non-confidence re passed 
against him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendmenta, 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1984. 


In the interests of administration, commis- 
sfoners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
palities in the presidency and these have 
toplaced non-official chairmen as executive 
authorities. 


Under an Amending Act of 1034, the taluk 
boards were abolished with effect from lst April 
1984. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district boards, it was decided to 
Up to the end of 10935, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four. 
- ne district boards were bifurcated in 
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But, it was actually found later on that many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable 80 much so that the Government had 
to have recourse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifurcation.and to amalgamate all of the 
bifurcated district boards 


By an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
residency have been divided into three groups 
or the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
year The object of this legislation was 
ad ministrative convenience 


By an Act of 1936 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
ane pre ration of electoral rolls in connection 

ere 


By an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legis 
lative Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
local bodies in the Province of Madras, inclusive 
of the Corporation of Madras with a view to 
widen the franchise of local bodies and to effect 
economy in the cost of preparation of the 
electoral roll of local bodies, 


By an Act of 1939 Chairman or Vice Chairman 
of Municipal Council and Presidents and 
Vice Presidents of local board who have been 
removed were made ineligible for election 
to either of the said offices for a period of six 
months from the date of removal or until the 
date on which notice of the next ordinary elec 
tion is published 


By Acts passed in 1940 and 1941 persons who 
are in arrears of any kind due to any local body 
inclus.ve of the Corporation of Madras are dis 
qualified from standing for election or holding 
office as a member thereof 


By an Act of 1941 a new provision was made 
in the Madras Local Boards Act 1920 enabling 
the Government to supersede District Boards 
upto a period of three years 


By an Act of 1942 the term of office of Coun 
cillors and Aldermen of the Corporation of 
Madras of Councillors of Municipalities and oi 
members of District Boards which expired on Ist 
Nov 1942 was extended to Ist November 1943 
and power was also taken by the Provincial 
Government to advance or postpone the date 


By the same Act the Provincial Government! 
have taken power to appoint when reconstitut 
ing, all members of such Councils and Districi 
Boards as were under supersessions or dissolution 
on the date on which the Act came into force or 
will be superseded or dissolved after such date 
to determine the term of their office to reduce 
the strength of the reconstituted Municipal 
Council, District Board and to alter or abolis! 
the reservation seats for any community or fo: 
women 


The assistant engineers of the District Boards 
were constituted into a Local Fund Service fo! 
the Province known as the Madras Local Fun 
Assistant Engineers Service The Municipal 
Engineersin some of the Municipalities and the 
Electrical Engineers in some of the Municipalities 


II 


nd Punchayets have also been constituted into 
yparate services known as the Madras Municipal 
ingineering Service and the Madras Local 
uthorities Electrical Engineers Service re- 
pectively The existing system of control and 
upervision of the Local Fund Engineenng 
Yepartment was reorganised in 1940 and the 
hief Engineer (Communications) was made the 
ead of the District Board Engineering Service 
‘nd three posts of Superintending Engineers 
Communications) were created These consti 
ute important steps in improving the status 
md conditions of seme of the main services of 
xcal board employees 


By the amendment Acts of 1943— 


(a) The provisions of the City Municipal 
Act relating to the powers of the standing 
ommittee in respect of establishment were 
jlaced on a line with the MDM and MLB 
Acts prohibiting these committees from con 
idering any proposals for the amendment of 
he establishment schedule except at the instance 
f the executive authority 


(6) The MDM Act was amended in a 
‘omprehensisve manner removing certain ad 
ministrative difficulties which were found 
lecessary 


() Power was vested in the Boird of Revenue 
70 resume an endowment the management 
0 which had been transferred to a local board 
ind provision was also made for fixing the rent 
value of lands in proprietary estates for a 
Tlennium instead of for every year 


(¢) Power was taken for the appointment of 
executive officers to panchayets 


By the amendment Acts of 1944— 


(a) Power was taken for the Collector to 
appoint any member of a local board or municipal 
council as president or vice president or chair 
man and vice chairman respectively when presi 
dents vice presidents or chairman or vice chair- 
men are absent on account of their being 
detained in prison 


(6) Power was taken for Govt to direct 
any municipal council to levy property tax 
xt such rates and with effect tiom such dates 
as may be specified in the order if the finances 
of the council are not enough to discharge its 
obhg tions 


Co operation 


The }ear 1943 44 was one of marked progress 
The number of societies increased from 15 207 
to lo 540, their membership from 14 51 942 to 
16 22 853 the working capital from Rs 2 858 15 
lakhs to Rs 3 068 33 lakhs the loans issued from 
Rs 1 5lo 12 lakhs to Rs 2 027 10 lakhs and the 
divisible profits from Rs 45 7o lakhs to Rs 60 38 
lakhs The collections by Central Banks were 
very good and the percentage of overdues was 
18 88 as agamst 18 441n 1942 43 which itself 
was the lowest for the preceding 17 years 
There was a shrinkage in the loan business of 
Land Mortgage Banks agricultural credit 
societies and sale societies The year witnessed 
a remarkable expansion of the activities of 
Co operative Stores The sales turnover of 
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both the primaries and the wholesales ‘reached | 
the peak figure of Rs.134 crores. There -were' 
1,198 primary stores with 602 branches or depots. 

eir purchases and sales amounted to Rs.806- 96 
lakhs and Bs.882-36 lakhs as against Rs.315-75 
lakhs and Rs.298-49 lakhs, respectively, in 
the previous year. The trade of the wholesales 
also recorded a striking increase, the purchases 
and sales amounting to Rs.554:43 lakhs and 
Rs.518:98 lakhs against Rs.96:36 lakhs and 
Rs.80:05 lakhs, respectively, in 1942-48. Some 
of the important features of the working of 
the stores were their participation in schemes 
of statutory rationimg and procurement, their 
sales to nen-members (60 per cent), formation 
of stores societies for the benefit of industrial 
labourers and extension of the consumers’ 
movement in rural areas. 


The total deposits and borrowings of the 
Madras Provincial Co-op. Bank fell from 
Rs.292:27 lakhs to Rs.272 27 lakhs on account 
of the bank’s cautious policy in accepting 
deposits. There was a marked increase in its 
loan business (from Rs 56:04 lakhs to Rs.161-33 
lakhs). By virtue of its position as the apex 
bank, the Provl. Bank continued to guide, 
supervise and control the financial policy of 
central banks. The working capital of central 
banks increased from Rs.673 16 lakhs to 
Rs.750°53 lakhs. Their total profits substan- 
tially increased from Rs.3-83 lakhs to Rs 5 04 
lakhs. On account of the conditions created 
by the War the loans issued by the Madras 
Co-op. Central Land Mortgage Bank Ltd, 
decreased from Rs.23 66 lakhs in 1942-43 to 
Rs.18-26 lakhs in 1943-44. The maximum 
amount for which Government have guaranteed 
the debentures of the Bank s Rs.350 lakhs. 
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The value of debentures fn circulation at the 
end of 1943-44 was Rs.285:59 lakhs. No 
new series of debentures was issued by the 


Bank during the year. Government continued 
to give short-term advances ¢0 the Bank, 
whenever required. 

Law and Order. 


The Superlor Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteeh puisne judges. The existing order pro- 
vides fora maximum of 15 puisne Judges. For 
the administration of criminal] justice there are 
30 Sessions Judgesin the Mufassal (including 
4 for agency tracts). Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts In which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carrled on 
by 26 District Judges, and 84 Subordinate 
Judges and 140 District Munsiffs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of two Judges and a Small Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two other 
Judges. Madras is a litigious province ard 
the records show one suit for every 174 persons 
in 1943. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Policeand the Criminal InvVestiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
Police Force is 27,788 ineluding the Malabar 
Special Police, 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACOOUNTS, Estimates, HwADS oF ACOOUNTS, Estimates, 
1945-46, 1945-46, 
e 
RE Ra. DEMANDS ON THE REVENUE. Rs. 
° 7.~—Land Revenue ..| 25,43,700 
Set sae 8.—Provincial Excise ..|  47,10,500 
Tax .. .. — --| 8,60,60,000 9—Stamps.. .. 12,16,200 
VITI.—Land Revenue .. 5, 76,92,000 10.—Forest .. 7 ..|  67,55,900 
VIII.—Provincial Excise . .}| 14,10,82,200 11.—Registration .. 35,97,400 
IX.—Stamps .. + 3,22,52,500 12,—Charges on account of 
X.—Forest 1.29.60,600 Motor Vehicles Acts. | 77,66,000 
ee ? 5 t 
XI.—Registration 58.26.700 18.—Other Taxes and Duties} 17,99,600 
rs ee we f] b 








Total 


XII,—Receipts under Motor 
--|  72,46,600 Revenue Account of Irrigation, 


Vehicles Acts 
Navigation, Embankment and 
XIUI.—Other Taxes and Duties,| 5,74,21,000 Drainage Works. 


Total .. 35,03,41 ,500 17.—Irrigation—Interest on 
re works for ich 
' Capital Account# are 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
kept .. ee Pe 


ment and Drainage Works. 
XVI —Iigation eee 


which Capital 

Accounts are kept— Ordinary Revenues, 

Gross Receip --| 1,74,91,100 10—Construction, of 1 Ieiga- 
Dedut — Working on, avigation, 

Expenses ..| —54,22,100 Draiiage Woke. 





Net Receipts we 
XVIII.—lIrrigation, Navigation, 


1,20,69,000 Total 


Embankment and P 
Ww no a e. 

Accounts are kep 95,85,900 22. sath Nl Obligations = 

Total ..] 2,16,54,900 23.—Appropriation for Re- 

Seana eames duction or Avoid- 

Debt Services. ance of Debt a 
XX.—Intereat ne »»{  88,01,800 Total .. 

Total .. 88,01 ,800 Ci vil Administration. 

en at pane 25.—General Administration. 
Civil A i ee trati aha lcd ; 7 : 
XXI.— Administration of 28,——Jails and Convict Settle- 
ee 6 33,538,100 29. iad 26 eo. 
XXII.—Jails and Convict ee ae ~ 
Settlements... ..| 10,590,800; 908 —Porta and Pilot es 
XXIT1.—~Police oe as es 8,858,400 $7. SS aeeE ee ea 
XXVI.—LEducation 0 as 11,256,800 “a TS nc a ne : ° 


KXVIU.— Medical ae oo| 14,95,800 a -— Agriculture es 


..| 2,83,89,300 


—_—— 


90,79,000 


60,09,000 


1,52,000 


.-| 1,52,40,000 


—67,80,200 


1,00,90,600 





~—$3,10,400 





8,27,27,600 
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Budget Budget 
HzaDS OF AcOOUNTS. Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1945-46, 1945-46, 
REVENUE—conid. Rs. DEMANDS ON THR REVENUE Rs, 
Civil Administration—conid. Civil Administration—conid, 
XXVIII.—Public Health .. 2,66,600 41,—Veterinary ae ..| 22,564,700 
XXIX.—Agriculture 18,52,300 42.—Co-operation .. ..| 23,44,300 
XXX.—Veterinary 3,97,800 43,—Industries de ..| 75,883,300 
XXXI.—Co-operation 4,10,100 44,—Aviation Saas 
AXXIT.—Industiies ey --| 62,33,800 44A .— Capital Outlay on Civil 
XXXVI.—Miscellaneous Dera Aviation ee sack 
ments . 9,69,100 47.—Miscellaneous Depart- 
See ments as 59,85,500 
Total ..| 1,70,52,200 -_ 
——_—_-—— Total ..{16,66,10,200 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous hp ; 
° Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. Public Improvements. 
XXX1IX.—Civil Works .. 37,64,C00 50.—Civil Works .. ..| 2,03,84,700 
Total ..| —37,64,€00 Total ..| 2,03,84,700 
Electricity Schemes. 
Electricity Schemes. 
XLI.—Receipts from Electri- 
city Schemes— 52.—Interest on oe 
Outlay on Electricity 
Gréss Receipts 1,06,85,200 Schemes. . .-| 386,58,400 
Dedvet—Warking Ex sa dented tern 
I a a Ly Electricity Schemes ..| — 1,18,C00 
Total—I. (Net Receipts)..| 52,441,500 scenes 
Miscell ; oe ey Total ..| 37,76,400 
XLIV.—Receipts in aid of Miscellaneous. 
Superannuation 4,02,300 
54,—Famine ore 14,00,000 
XLY.—Stationery and Printing 6,71,700 55.—Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions ..| 1,32,29,600 
XLVI.—WMiscellancous .. ..} 29,89,500 | 55A.—Commutation of Pen- 
SDPO eee sions financed from 
Total ../  40,63,500 Ordinary Revenues 16,68,000 
ee 56.—Stationery and Print- 
Contributions and Miscellaneous ing a o ..| _ 40,21,700 
Adios ustments between Central and 57.—Miscellaneous .. ..| 1,48,17,600 
Governments. ee 
Total ..| 3,51,36,900 
L.— Miscellaneous Adjustments Se 
between Central and Extraordinary Items. 
Provincial Governments .. 15,200 i‘ 
gc cieees 68.— Extraordinary Charges,| 1,06,19,700 
Total .. 15,200 secs 
° F 64A.—Transfer Revenue 
Extraordinary Items. Reserve Fund .|10,00,00,000 
Li—Extraordinary Receipts .. 13,900 64B.—Civil Defence .. 2,10,96,700 
LU—B. Civil Defence wi 15,77,000 
i ee Total ..{18,17,16,400 
Total . {| — 15,90,900 : . 
en ee et otal—Expenditure on Revenue 
Total—Revenuwe .. | 41,25,29,100 Account Sa --| 40,45,14,300 
Excess of as over| Excess of Revenue 
Revenue or .- ee Expenditure or Sarina 1: RY 80,14,800 
Grand Total .. 41,25,29,100 Grand Total «+| $1,25,29,100 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. Eatimates, 
1945-46, 
REOEIPTS, 
Rs. 
Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture (from Statement B) 80,14,800 
Public Debt Incurred— 
I.—Permanent Debt 
II.—Floating Debt— 
Treasury Bills 3,00,00,000 
Other Floating Loans {| 1,00,00,000 
IIT,—Loans from the Central 
Government : 12,00 000 
Total ..| 4,12,00,000 
Unfunded Debt— 
State Provident Funds;  68,57,500 
Total . 68 57,500 
Deposits and Advances— 
I,—Deposits Bearing. Inter 
est— 
Deposits of deprecia- 
tion reserve of Gov- 
ernment Commercial 
concerns es : 56,600 
II —Deposits not bearing 
Tnterest— 
Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Svaenee 
of Debt its 1,05,73 800 
Famine Reluf Fund . 2,79,000 
Fund for the Deve 
lopment of Rural 
Water-supply »-{ 10,00,000 


Provincial Road Fund— 
Other Account ‘ 


Revenue Reserve Fund |10,22,06,100 
Depreciation Reserve 
Fund—Electricity ee 


Special Reserve Fund— 
Electricity .. me 


13,80,600 


5,52,400 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. Estimates, 
1945-46, 
DISBURSEMENTS. i 
Excess of Expenditure over aera 
(from Statement A) ee 
Capital Accounts outside’ the 
Revenue Account— 
68 Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works _.. 77,03,600 
72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 
evelopment 13,72,100 
81. Capital Account ‘of Civil 
Works outside the Reve 
nue Account . 3,39,900 
81A Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes .. 81,46,100 
88 Payments of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 100 
85A Capital Outlav on Provincial 
Schemes connected with 
the War, 1939... ; 100 
Total . 1,75,61,900 
a 
Public Debt Discharged— 
I—Permanent Debt .. a 5, 25,000 
II —Floating Debt— 
Treasury Bills ee 3,00,00,000 
Other Floating Loans ee 1,00,00,000 
III—Loans from the Central 
Government we ; 48,80,600 
Total . 4,54,05,600 
Unfunded Debt-— 
State Provident Funds 56,140,000 
Total .. 56,40,000 
Deposits and Advances— 
I.—Deposits Bearing Interest— 
soe of Depreciation 
Reserve of Government 
Commercial Concerns . 300 
IT.— Deposits not bearing 
Interest— 
Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 
(Sinking Funds) os ee 5,25,000 
Sinking und 
Investment Account 43,00,000 
Famine Relief Fund 5s 3,00,000 
Fund for the Development of 
Rural Water supply 12,41,300 
Provincial Road ae 
Other Account oe 4,29,000 
Revenue Reserve Fun ica 
Investment Account ar. 12,03,84 000 
epreciation Reserve Fund— 
Electricity ee ae ee 18,76,300 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. - Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1946-46. 1945-46. 
Rs. Ra. 
RECEIPTS—conid. 
DISBURSEMENTS—contd, 
Deposits and Advances—conid, r 
Deposite and Advances—conid, 
TIl.—Deposits not bearing 
Interest—contd, 1I—Deposits not bearing 
™ Interest—conid. 
Depreciation Reserve 
d—Governm ent Special Reserve Fund— 
Presses as 3 94,4€0 Pilectricity — ‘ce a 5,55,000 
Deposits of Local Funds Depreciation Reserve Fund— 
—District Funds ..) 5,80,25,000 Government Presses an 24,300 
Municipal and Other Deprele of Local Funds— 
Funds os --| 3,36,05,000 istrict Funds .. ; 5,70,27,000 
Departmental and Judi- Municipal and Other Funds. . 3,27,52,500 
cial el ae 25,55, 44,500 
Deposits .. Departmental and J udicial 
eposita— 
Other Accounts— 
Subventions from Civil Deposits os .| 26,18,06,500 
Central Road Fund ..| 11,00,000 
, Other Acgounts— 
Deposit Account of ‘ 
Soci for Economic Subventions from aaa 
Development and Im- Road Fund a ‘ 10,98,100 
provement of Rural 
Areas w% es 9,200 Deposit Account of grante 
or Economic Develop- 
Deposit Account of the ment and ene 
nt made by the of Rural Areas .. ee 37,400 
ndian Central Cotton 
Committee .. ae 74,600 Deposit Account of the 
ant made by the 
Deposit Account of the dian Central Cotton 
grant by the Imperial Committee oe ae 74,600 
Council of Agricul- 
tural Research es 1,51,000 Deposit Account of the 
ant by the Im rican 
Deposit Account of con- couael of Agr all” 
tributions for Cattle es 1,51,300 
Improvements : 23,000 
Deposit Account of Deposit Account of con- 
grants from the Central tributions for Cattle 
Government for the Improvements .. ah 23,000 
Development of Seri- 
cultural Industry... 28,800 Deposit Account of grants 
Deposit Account of m the Centra] Govern- 
ts from the Central ment forthe Develo Hore 
vernment for the of Sericultural In $2,800 
Development of 
Handloom Industry. 68,800 Deposit Account of grants 
Deposit Account of om the Central Govern- 
uzete from the Sugar ment for the Develop- 
ise Fund of 11,700 ment of Handloom 
Deposit Account of : Industry os ee 68,800 
grante for the Relief of 
groundnut cultivators. ces Deposit Account of grants 
Deposit Account of m the Sugar iixcise 
Grant from the Central nd .e ‘ee - 11,700 


Government for yrant 
of Bonus for Growiug 
Food crops in lieu of 
Cotton.. ais ae §,90,100 


Deposit Accouht of grants 
or the Relief of Broun: 
nut cultivators .. ; 


1,800 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1045-46. 1945-46, 
RucEWTs—contd Rs DISBURSEMENTS—tonid, Ra. 
Deposits and Advances—contd. 
Deposits and Advances—contd, 
Deposit Account of Grant 
Iti.—Advances not bearing from the Central Govern- 
Interest— ment for Grant of Bonus 
for growlng food crops in 
Advances Repayable .. 84,09,100 =: leiu of soven _— 5,90,100 
eposi ccount o grants 
Permanent Advances .. 50,000 made by the Indian 
Accounts with the Research Fund Association. sens 
eee of 
Burma = er eg hirer not _—iobearing 
Accounts with the eat 7 
Advances Repayable ee 79,55,900 
Reserve Bank es 58,000 Permanent Advances _ 60,000 
ccoun e Govern- 
IV.—-Suspense— ment of Burma sere 
Cash Balance Invest- Accounts with the “Reserve 
ment Account . -|12,03,84,000 Bank os oe . 60,000 
Other a a Ac- 
counts ..| 985,62,000 | IV.—Suspense— 
Cheques and Bills . ,13,30,000 Cash Balance Investment 
Departmental and Siml- Account .. ..| 9,30,00,000 
lar Accounts. . ; 1,07,000 Other Suspense Accounts .. 30,62,600 
- Cheques and Bills 4,11,30,000 
V.—Miscellaneous— Departmental and— Similar 
Miscellaneous—Govern- ccounta .. ; 54 1,07,000 
ment Account ee 5,25,000 
—_—_—_——_——}| V.—Miscellaneous— 
Total ..| 63,97,99,700 Miscellaneous—G 0 v er n- 
ment Account .. an 14,67,200 
Loans and Advances by the Total ..| 62,06,52,400 
Provincial fear ve 
“Port wands, Cutive es 
tors, ete ‘ 87,49,600 
ns to Government oat Loans to Municipalities, Port 
Servants 20.700 Funds, Cultivators, ete. .. 86,438,000 
ia : Loans Government 
Total ei 87,70,300 Servants ae ee ee 27,000 
Remittances— Total. 86, 10,000 
Cash Remittances  ../57,51,00,000 | Remittances— 
Reserve Bankeof India Cash Remittances .. 57,40,00,000 
Remittance ‘ Reserve Bank of India 
Adjusting Account with Remittances me 
Railways ‘ owe Adjusting Account with 
Adjusting Account Railways .. 
between Centra Adjusting Account ‘between 
( Non-Railways ) and entra! (Non-Railways) and 
Provincial Govern- Provincial Governments.. 
ments = Inter-Provincial Suspense 
Inter-Provincial Sus- Account .. - ey 
pense Account ~- Ree 
Total ..|57,51,00,000 Total .. 
Total—Receipts _.- . /1,27,97, 42,300 Total—Dishursements .. 
V.—Opening Cash Balance es 61,98,461 V.~-Closing Cash Balance... 
Grand Total es 1,28,59,40,761 Grand Total ee 1.28,59,40, 761 
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Presidents and Governors of Fort 5 ney George Ward, G.0,M.G. 1860 
St. George in Madras. 


‘William Gyfford ee ee ee 
i 

a e son ee ee 
Thomas Pitt ee ee ee 
Gulston Addison .. sé ae 


Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 


Edmund Montague (Acting) ve 
William Fraser (Acting) .. es 
Edward Harrison .. ae ee 


Joseph Collet ee - 
Francis Hastings ( Acting) es 
N athaniel Elwick . e oe ee 
James Macrae ‘ és 


George Morton Pitt ne = 


Richard Benyon .. ae cs 
Nicholas Morse... os aé 
John Hinde a - ‘es 
Charies Floyer Js ve % 
Thomas Saunders .. es , 
George Pigot v6 es ee 
Robert P alk ee ee e¢ 
Charles Bourchier ee ee s¢ 
Joslas DuPre an se 
Alexander Wynch .. és 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. ae 
George Stratton .. es oe 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. és 
Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. i 
John Whitehill (Acting) ae ee 
Charles Smith (Acting) .. es 
Lord Macartney, K.3, ~ - 


Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K.B. .. we 
Alexander Davidson (Acting) 


Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, X.B. 


John Hollond (Acting) se 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) .. 

Major-General William Medows .. 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. ais 
rd Hobart ‘sé 


phere George Harris (Acting) 
Lord Cliv 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 
William Petrie (Acting) .. 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart, x. 8. 


Lieut,-General the Hon. Jobn Aber- 


cromby 
The Bight Hon. Hugh Elliot _.. 


Major-General] Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 


K.0.8. Died 6 July, 1827. 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. 
Henry Sullivan Grome (Acting) 


Lieut. -General Sir Frederick Adam, K.0. B, 


George Ed Russell (Acting) .. 
Lord Eilph Ne, G.0.H., P.O. «- 


Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 


dale, Kt., 0.B. 
Henry Dickinson (Acting) 
Major-General the Right Hon. 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., 4.0.8. 
Daniel Eliott ( cting ) oe es 
Parris 
Sir Charles Edward ‘Trevelyan, K.C.B, 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 


Bir 
es 


1684 
1687 
1692 
1698 
1709 


1709 
1709 
1711 
1716 
1720 
1721 
1725 
1780 
1785 
1744 
1747 
1750 
1755 Bo 
1768 


1789 
1790 
1790 
1792 
1794 


1798 
1799 


1813 


1814 
1820 


1822 
1827 
1832 


1887 
1837 
1842 


1848 
1848 


1854 
1864 


18 
1860 


t Madras, 2 August, st, 1860. 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 


Sir William Thomas Denison, K.0.B. .. 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) .. ee »» 1868 

Lord Napie¥ of Merchistoun, Kt.(a) .. 1866 
ed Viceroy and Governor-General, 


Alexander John Arbuthnot, &,0.8.L,0.L5. 1872 
( Acting). 


7, 
Lord Hobart oe 1872 
Died at Madras; 27 April, 1875. 
Sir ee Rose Robinson, K.0.8.1, 0.8.1., 1875 


(Acting). 
The Due of Buckingham and Chandos, 1875 
G.0.8.1., CLE. 


W.P. Adam, P.C., O.1.E. . 1880 
Died at Gotacamund, 24 May, 1881 

William Hudleston, 0.8.1, (Acting) 1881 

M.E. Grant Duff, G.0.8.1., 0.1.B,, P.C. 1881 


Robert Bourke, P.O. 18 
Lord Connemara, 12 May, "1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) . 1800 
Baron Wenlock, G.0.8.1., G.0.1.5., K.0.B.. 1891 
Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock,G.o.M.G. . 1898 
Baron Ampthill, G.0.8.1., 4.0.1.5. » 1900 
Sarre Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904 


SirJames Thomson, K.0.8.1..0.8.1. (Acting) 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.0.8.1., 0.8.1 (Acting) 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.C.8,.L, G.0.1.5., 1906 
K.0.¥.G. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., @.0.8.1.,4,0.1.E., F.0.M.@. (5). 19 12 
Beoame Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 

Sir Murray Hammick, £K.0,8.1., 0.1.8. 1012 
(Acting). 

Baron Pentland, P.0., @.0.8.1.,4.0.1.B, .. 1912 

Sir A. G. Cardew, K.0.8.1. (Acting) 4 

Baron Willingdon, G.0.8.1., P.0.,G.0.M.G., 1919 
G.0.1.E., G.B.B. (¢). 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.0.8.1. (Acting)... 1924 

Viscount Goschen, P.0. and 4G.0.8.1., 1924 
G.0,1.E., 0.B.E, (Acting Viceroy and 

Si plasma rei a ee -l.; I.E 
r Norman Oo , K.0.8.1., K.0.L.E, 
(Acting) .. Fi, Ja Se tea 1020 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.0., G.0.1.8., 0.M.G. 
(Acting Viceroy and ‘Governor-General, 


1984 
Khan Behadue Sir Muhammad Usman, 1084 
Sahib Bahadur KE.0.1.B,, (Acting). 
Lord Erskine, 4.0.1.2, .. és ~. 1984 
Ral Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 
Nayudu, K.0.8.1. (Acting) <a «. 1986 
Lord Erskine, G.0.1.B. «. a ~- 1940 
Sir Arthur Hope, G.0.1.5.,M.0. .. +2 ws 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 


(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi 
chael of Skirling. 


(¢) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon, 
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Abdul Hameed Khan (Madras Cuy, Muhammadan, Urban), Arakal Sultan 
Abdur Rahman Ali Rajah (Chirakkal, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib D_ Abdul 
Rawoof (Bellary, Muhammadan, Rural), P M _  Adikesavalu Naicker (Madras City 
North, General, Urban), M Ahmed Badsha Sahib (North Arcot, Muhammadan, 
Rural), Srimathi G Ammanna Raja (Ellore Town, Women, General Urban), B 
Anantachar (Hospet, General, Rural), Smmathi Anjala1 Ammal (Cuddalore, Women, General, 
Rural), N Annamalai Pillai (Taruvannamalar General, Rural), Diwan Bahadur A Appadurai 
Pillai (Madras cum Chingleput, Indian Christean), Rao Bahadur H B Ari Gowder (The Nilgins, 
General, Rural), Muthu Kr Ar Kr _ Arunachalam Chettiar (Sivaganga General, Rural), 
Khan Bahadur P M Attakoya Thangal (Calicut, Muhammadan, Rural) 8S C Balakrishnan 
(Palni, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), M Bapineedu (Ellore, General, Rural), Basheer 
Ahmed Sayeed (Chingleput cum South Arcot, Muhammadan, Rural), M  Bhaktavatsalam 
(Trruvallur, General, Rural), B Bhakthavathsalu Nayudu (Ranipet, General, Rural) , K Bhashyam 
Ayyangar (Chingleput, General, Rural), ¥Y V A Bhaskara Rao Mahasayo (Palakonda, General, 
Rural), E H M_ Bower, 180 (AngloIndvan), P Buchappa Nayudu (Ongole 
General, Rural), K  Chandramouh (Tenal, General, Rural), G Chelvapathi Chetti 
(Textile Workers Trade Union, Madras, Labour), O Chengam Pillai (7Jtruvalluy, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes), 8 Chidambara Ayyar (Villupuram, General, Rural), P Chinnamuthu 
(Kotlpatt., General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), T S Chockalmgam Pillai (Tinnevelly, 
General Rural), M P YDamodaram (Kottayam, General, Rural), M  Dorarkannu 
(Trrutianr, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), A R A 8S Doraiswami Nadar (Tut- 
corin, General, Rural), V V_ Giri (Bobth, General Rural), B Gopala Reddi (Kavalt, 
General, Rural), D Govinda Doss (Bellary, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), C K Govin- 
dan Nayar (Kurumbranad, General, Rural), Wiliam Grant (European), V J Gupta (Vszagapatam, 
General, Rural), S Guruvulu (Chtcacole, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), N Halasyam Ayyar 
(Trechinopoly, General, Rural), Khan Sahib H 8S Hussain (Mangalore, Muhammadan, Rural), 
D RB Isaac (Northern Curcars, Indian Christian), K Ishwara (Coondapoor, General, Rural, Sche- 
duled Castes), Mrs Jebamoney Masillamoney (Tinnevelly cum Palamcottah cum Tutvorn 
Towns, Women, Indian Christian, Urban), Allu Jogi Nayudu (Vazanagram, General, 
Rural), A K Kaderkutti (Kottayam, Muhammadan, Rural), D Kaduirappa (Penukonda, 
General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), A Kaleswara Rao (Bezwada cum Masulpatam Towns, General, 
Urban), K Kamaraj Nadar, (Saitur, General, Rural), E Kannan (Malappuram, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes), K R Karant (Puttur, General, Rural), A Karunakara Menon (Malap- 
puram, General, Rural), Mrs Khadya Yakub Hassan (Madras City, Women, Muhammadan, 
Urban), K Kolandavelu Nayanar (Mannargud:, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), K Koti Reddi 
(Cuddapah, General, Rural), G Krishnamurti (Radway Trade Union, Labour), S Krishnan 
(Pollacht, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), G Krishna Rao (Northern Central Land- 
holders), K  Kulasekaran (Tindwanam, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), Kumararaja 
Sir M A Muthiah Chettiyar of Chettinad (The Nattukotta. Nagarathars’ Association), P S 
Kumaraswami Raja (Sriviiliputtur, General, Rural), Hajyee P I Kunhammad Kutty (Calicut 
cum Cannanore cum Tellicherry Towns, Muhammadan, Urban), K Kuppuswami Ayyar (Dindt- 
gul, General, Rural), V Kurmayya (Bandar, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), Srmathi 
A V  Kuttimalu Amma (Tellwherry cum Calicut Towns, Women, General, Urban), 
P lLakshmanaswamil (Amalapuram, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), Srmmathi V 
Lakshmi Ammal (Sermader, General, Rural), Srimathi K Lakshmi Ammal (D11- 
dwul, Women, General, Rural), Dr N Lakshmi Devi (Bellary, Women, General, 
Rural), P Madhavan (Chtrakkal, General, Rural), BR 8S Manickam (Sattur, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes), M Mariemuthu (Tanjore, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes), 
8 £ P Marimuthu Pillal (Musws, General, Rural), R Maruthal (Anyalur, General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes), Mir Akram All (Vizagapaiam cum East Godavarr, Muhammadan, Rural), 
P. K. Moideen Kutty (Palghat, Muhammadan, Rural), Muhammad Abdur Rahman (Malappuram, 
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Muhammadan, Rural); Dr. Muhammad Abdus Salam (Nellore, Muhkammadan, Rural) ; Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Schamnad (Puttur, Muhammadan, Rural); K. Muhammad Rabmataliah 
(Anantapur, Muhammadan, Rural); V. I. Muniswami Pillal (Tirukkoyilur, General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes); B. S. Murti (Cocanada, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; U. Muthuramalinga 
Tevar (Ramnad, General, Rural); K. A. Nachiyappa Goundar, (Omaiur, General, Rural); 
A. Pl. N. V. Nadimuthu Pillai (Tanjore, General, Rural); S&S. Nagappa (Kurnool, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes); N. Nagaraja Ayyangar (Namakkal, General, Rural); 8. Nagiah 
(Cuddapah, Generali, Rural, Scheduled Castes); K. N. Nanjappa Gounder, (Gobichettipalayam 
General, Rural); P. UL. Narasimha Raju (Vizianagram, General, Rural); C. Narasimham, 
(Chicacole, General, Rural); V. V. Narasimham (West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur 
Factory Labour, Labour); K. V. Narayana Rao (Bezwada, General, Rural); M. G. WNatesa 
Chettiar (Dharmapuri, General,- Rural); C. Obi Reddi (Anantapur, General, Rural); V. C. 
Palaniswami Gounder, (Coimbatore, General, Rural); ¥. K. Palaniswami Gounder (Pollacht, 
General, Rural); R. M. Palat (West Coast Landholders); M. Pallam Raju, (Cocanada, General, 
Rural); C. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar (Chittoor, General, Rural); K. 8. Periaswami Gounder 
(Erode, General, Rural); K. Periyaswami Gounder (Prichinopoly, General, Rural); M. P. 
Periyaswami (Namakkal, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes); VY. R. Perumal Chettiar (Salem 
Town, General, Urban); B. Perumalla Nayudu (Kandukur, General, Rural); T. Prakasam 
(Madras City, South Central, General, Urban); D. 8. Prasad (Bezwada, General, Rural); BR. 
Raghava Menon (Palghat, General, Rural); Rao Sahib J. Raja Rao (Guntur cum Nellore, Indian 
Christian); A. K. A. Ramachandra Reddiar (Tirumangalam, General, Rural) ; R. B. Ramakrishna 
Raju (Tiruttani, General, Rural); T. N Ramakrishna Reddi, (Madanapatle, General, 
Rural); D. Ramalinga Reddiar (Cheyyar, General, Rural); K. S. Ramaswami Goundar 
(Palladam, General, Rural) ; V. M. Ramaswami Mudallar (Vellore, General, Rural); N. Ranga 
Reddi (Rajampet, General, Rural); D. M. Reid (Huropean Commerce) ; J. I. P. Roche Victoria 
(Tinnevelly, Indian Christian) ; Mrs. A. Rukmini Lakshmipatht (Deputy Speaker) (Madras City, 
Women, General, Urban); A.§. Sahajananda Swami (Chidambaram, General, Rural, Scheduled 
Castes); D. Salyed Ibrahim, (Ramnad, Muhammadan Rural); K. Sakthivadivelu Gounder 
(Periyakulam, General, Rural); V. J. Samu Pillai (South Arcot cum Trichinopoly cum Salem 
cum Coimbatore, Indian Christian) ; Dr. M. J. Samuel (Central Déetricts, Indian Christian) ; 
E. M. Sankaran Nambudripad (Ponnani, General, Rural); PP. R. K. Sarma (Madras 
City Dock and Factory Labour excluding Textile and Railway Labour, Labour); K. C. 
Saptharishi Reddiar (Southern Ceniral Landholders); L. Sattanatha Karayalar (Koilpatti, 
General, Rural) ; B. T. Seshadriachariyar (Gudiyattam, General, Rural); 8. K. Shaik Rowther 
(Palghat, Muhammadan, Rural); K. Shanmugam (Gudur, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; 
K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliar (Tiruppaitur, North Arcot, General, Rural) ; Khan Sahib K. A. Sheikh 
Dawood (Salem cum Coimbatore cum The Nilgiris, Muhammadan, Rural) ; V. 8. T. Sheik Mansoor 
Tharaganar (Tinnevelly, Muhammadan, Rural) ; H. Sitarama Reddi (Bellary, Generai?, Rural); 
J. Sivashanmugham Pillai (Madras City, South-Central, General, Urban, Scheduled Castes); D. 
Srinivasa Ayyar (Gopichettipalaiyam, General, Rural); P. S. Srinivasa Ayyar (Conjeeveram, 
General, Rural); Kallur Subba Rao (Penukonda, General, Rural); Marina Subba Rao 
(Rajahmundry, General, Rural; N. M. RB. Subbaraman (Madura Town, General, Urban) ; 
Dr. P. Subbarayan (Tiruchengode, General, Rural); P. Subbiah (Ongole, General, Rural, 
Scheduled Castes); C. P>- Subbiah Mudaliar (Coimbatore Town, General, Urban); A. M. P. 
Subbaraya Chettiar (Negapatam, General, Rural) ; K. V. R. Swami (Rajahmundry, General, Rural); 
H. 8. Town (European); Khan Sahib V, K. Unnikammoo (Malappuram, Muhammadan, 
Rural); V. 8. BR. M. Valliappa Chettiar (Tiruppatur Ramnad, General, Rural); K. Varada- 
chariar (Chandragiri, General, Rural); N, 8. Varadachari (Madras City, South, Generat, 
Urban); A. Vedaratnam Pillai (Mannargudi, General, Rural); 8. V. Venaudaya Gounder 
(Dharapuram, General, Rural); G. Venkanna (Ellore, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; 
Chandra Venkata Reddi (Kurnool, General, Rural); Gopavaram Venkata Reddi (Nandyal 
General, Rural); K. Ramakotiswara Rao (Narasaraopet, General, Rural); 3B. Venkatachalam 
Pillai (Artyalur, General, Rura’); B. Venkatanarayana Reddi (@udur, General, Rural) > 
8. C. Venkatappa Chettiar (Salem, General, Rural); KR. Venkatappa Nayudu (Gooty, 
General, Rural); K. Venkatappayya Pantulu (Guntur cum Tenali Towne, General, Urban) ; 
P. Venkatarama Ayyar (Kumbakonam, General, Rural); Kala Venkata Rao (Amatapuram, 
General, Rural); B, Venkatasubba, MReddiar (Tindivanam, General, Rural); Y. 
Venkatasubbayya (Nellore, General, Rural); T. Viswanatham (Vizagapatam Town, 
General, Urban); K. P. Yagneswara Sarma (Tinnevelly cum Palamecottah Towns, General, 
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Urban), Zamindar of Challapalli (Zabdatul Aqran Sreemanthu Rajah Yarlagadda Siva Rama 
Prasad Bahadur Zamindar) (Bandar, General, Rural), Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Sri Raja Meha 
Venkataramiah Appa Rao Bahadur) (Northern Landholders I1) 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its and the protracted punitive operations against 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west the Waziris and Mahsuds in 1919-1920. These 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form have resulted in the establishment at Rarmak, a 
an irregular strip of country lying north by positiondominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
east and south by west and may generally be of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
described as the tract of country, north of mostly from stations lying in the plains imme. 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and diately below the hills. A circular road from 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. Bannu, through Kazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
To the north it extends to the mountains of and back to the Derajat providea communica- 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until] a marked improvement in the interna! peace of 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the the Trinal area. 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 


greatest length of the province is 408 miles, The separation of the Frontier Province fro 
Ita greatest breadth 279 miles and its total the Punjab was aimed at achieving the double 
arca about 39,276 square miles, a little more opject of securing closer and more imme- 
than half of Bombay, or more than three-fifths gjate control and supervision of the Frontier 
of the size of England without Wales. Theterri- by the Supreme Government and of making 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- guch alterations in the personnel and duties 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the of frontier officials as would tend to the estab- 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, jighment of improved relations between the 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, joc} British representatives and the indepen- 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the gent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and pemoved from the control of the Punjab ad- 
west between those districts and the border line ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the five districts political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
in the second division contain 14,290 square political Agent of which had never been sub- 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
political control of H.E, the Goverhorin his ang Agent to the Governor-General, with bead- 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
The area of this tract is roughly 24,986 square potion with the Government of India 1n the 
miles'and init are situated, from north to south, Foreign and Polltical Department, In April 
the political agencies severally known as the Mala: 1082 the Province was constituted a Governor's 
South Waziristan Agencies, Hach of theDeputy yo intermediary between the Governor and 
Commissioners of the six administered districts the local officer; an arrangement de- 
is responsible for the management of political signed to secure. both prompt disposal 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the of references and the utilisation of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
miles of the trans-border territory are inter- tor which the head of the administration ts 
nally administered by the Political Agents, selected, The advisability of re-uniting the 
is free from any internal interference, so long in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
observe the conditions on which allowances Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
are paid to many of them. in 1922 appointed a Committees of officials and 
non-officials to investigate it. The Committee, 
The key to the history of the people presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, M.LA,, 
ofthe N.-W. F. P. liesin the recognition of the Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
fact that the valley of Pcshawar was always Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
_ more closely connected politically with Eastern witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Raza 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- Ali, M.0.S., T. Rangacharia, Chaudhri Shaha- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian buddin, N. M. Samarthand K. B. Abdur Rahim 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
dominating the whole Indus vallev. Then N. Bolton. 1.0.8. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
came the Greck invasion under Alexander; Parker,!.0.8. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
the Great, In B.C. 327, then the invesions of developed practically into a contest between 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
the two great waves of Mahomedan invasion, The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 1818, co-religionista in the Punjab, demanded the 
The Frontier Territory was ennexed by the reunion of the administer districts of the 
British in 1849 and placed under the control Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
of the Punjab Government. Frequent warfare attainable then the placing of the fudicial 
occurred with the border tribes. The most administration of the Provinceunder the Punjab 
serious phases of these disturbances werethe war High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
provoked by the aggression of Afghanistanin1919 the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
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to a atatus corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a «contented Pathan Province. 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee's de- 
liberations ended in disagreement,the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report tavour 

able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained 

and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of allits other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom-. 
mendations were for— 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Tmbal’ 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor, 
administration under the Government of India,-. 


Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appomtment ot Mem | 
ber of Council and Minister , 


Appointment of a second Judicial Commis 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration im 
various directions, imcluding  interchang: 
of officera with the Punjab so that the mem 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 


“*Tf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationahty is allowed selt-determination ind 
given scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Cmpire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving, we “re assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier hag in store for her.” 


The People. 


The total population of the N. W.F.P. (1941) 
is 5,415,666, made up as follows:— 


Hazara ne oe ee ee 796,230 
Trans-Indus Distri ae oe 2,241,837 
Trans-Border Area aie «. 2,377,599 


This last figure also include estimated 
population for these parts of the Agencies and 
district tribal territory where no census was 
taken There are only 632°3 females per 1,000 
males in the towns and 887 6 females per 
1,000 males in rural areas. 


This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N-W. F P any 
a aa in other saat A Northern India 
where it also appears. [hediscrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls ininfancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unshilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
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administered districts, according to the last 
ene official reports, 1s 25°6 and the death- 
ra : 


The dominant language of the Province 13 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west There is a long 
ist of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
x fewthousands ‘The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisiona. 


(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 


jtions family relations such as adoption and 
iguardianship and religious usages and insti- 


tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan Law where 
the parties are Mahomedans, and Hindu Law 
where the parties are Hindus, 18 applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment «nd js 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom 


The chmatic conditions of the N-W FP 
which is mainly the mountamous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremelv diversified JThe latter 
district 18 one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
wagther 18 temperate 1n summer and intensely 
cold in winter ‘Ihe air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the 8 W Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other 1n winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Distncts bring 
widespread rai and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almest entirely. 


Trade and Occupations. 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province 1s 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses 1( owes to the 
fact that 16 les across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-Lorder tribal term- 
torles and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of raii- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. ‘Lhe new roadsin Waziristan 
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are already largely utihaed by the Trbal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agncultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poor means 
of communication, have to some extent been 
deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
grata On the other hand, high prices are a 

ariship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The oultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent. and uncultivated 
75 per cent. 


The work of civilisationis now making steady 
Progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have generally improved, trade has advanced, 
free medical relief has been vastly extended, 
police administration has been reformed and the 
desire of people for education has been judici- 
ously and sympathetically fostered, though In 
this respect there is complaint against the limi- 
tations imposed by financial embarrassmenta 
In the British administered districts the total 
percentage of male scholars to the total male 
populstios is 5 0 and that of female scholars 

o the total female population is 1 6 
for the year 1942-43, 25 per cent. males and 7 
per cent. females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
sation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high hteracy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 18°3 per cent. are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser wdérk 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province 18 conducted by H. EH. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor-General 
with the Council of four ministers as follows — 


(1) Hon’ble Dr Khan Sahib (Chief Minister) 
(2) Hon’ble D Bhanju Ram Gandbh 
(Minister for Finance) 
(3) Hon’ble Q Ataullah Khan (Minister 
for Education) 
(4) 


Hon’ble Mohd Abbas Khan (Minister 
for Industries) 


Officers of the Indian Political Service 

Officers of the Indian Civil Service 

Members of the Provincial Executive 
and Judicial Service. 

Membersof theSubordinate Civil Services 

Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Polive. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
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Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring 
knowledge—Militia, Engineering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 


(8) 


The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the 1st head above are :-— 


(Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Driyl. 
Commr. 


Secretary, Development } 4 
Departments. 


Administration . 4 Home Secretary. 2 
Dy Commissioners g hu 


Political Agents 
Asst. Commissioners 
and Asst. Political - 14 
Agents 
The Hon'ble Judicial 
Hon’ble the Jadi- Commissioner 
cial Commis- The Hon’ble Addl, Judi- 
sioners’ Court 4 cial Commissioner. 
& District Three District and» 7 
Judges. Sessions Judges. 
Two Additional District 


and Sessions Judges 


The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers, 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathana. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, whichis held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or 1magi- 

. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
form police, medica] and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Provinee forms 
& single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P, W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Roads. Itis organised in two circles (in all 
seven Djvisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ez-oficio Secretary to H.E. the 
Governor. The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all six administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal] justice there 
are three Civil and Sessions districts each 
ipsa over by a District and Sessions 
udge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
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controlling authority in the Judicial branch 

ofthe administration andtheir Courts are the 

acer criminal and appellate tribunals 1n this 
ovince 


FINANCES. 


In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income ofthe Provinces a subvention 
cf Rs. one crore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues, 


Budget. 


A deflcit of Rs 1224000 Is anticipated 
in the budget estimates of the Province 
for 194546 The total revenue for 194v 46 
1s expected to yicld Rs 26749000 and ex 
penditure is estimated at Rs 2 79 73 000 


The estimates for eapenditure include cayital 
expenditure totalling Rs 6 61 000 on account of 
Imngation Works (26 000) Llectnaty Schemes 
(468000) and Commutation of Pensions 
(1 67 000) which 1s being met from revenuc 
If these items of capital are excluded there 
would be a deficit of R %63 000 ony 


The total provincial balance at the end of 
1945 46 is estimated at Rs 1,22,60,000 


The Admmistration. 


The principal officers in the 
Administration are — 
HW E the Governor and Agent to the Governor 
General —H E Sir George Cunningham 


KOSI, KOIE, OBE (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937) 


Secretary to Governor—Major O C B St John, 
IPSs 


Judicral Commussvoner—Hon ble Sir 
Almond, Bar at Law,Ics 


Addittonal Judicial Commisstoner—The Hon’ bie 
Khan Bahadur Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, 
BA, LLB 


Perenue and Dirisional Commissionein—A D F 
Dundas CIE ICs 
Under Sccy Revenu —S S R Omur Singh 


Under Secy Local Self Government—h 
Atallah Jan 


Chie} Secretary—Lt Col D G H dela karque 
IPS 


present 


James 


s 


Secretary to Government Deielopment Depart 
ments—Ma or KR N Bacon v Bk 


Home Secretary—K B Mohd Dylawar Khan 
MBI 


Finanrval Secretary—A P Low OBI ICS 


Adwocate-General and Secretary to Government 
Legysiative Deparitment—Malik Khuda Bakhs 
Khan, BA, LLB 


Assistant Secretary (Political) to Govern nent— 
Sh Abdul Hamid Khan 


Asstt Financial Sceretary—T Devi Tryil PA 
Asstt Secy, Dev Dept—B Ich Chind 


Indvan Personal Assistant toH E the Governor— 
K B Abbis Ali Khan 


Secretary, Public Works Depariment(—G A. M 
Brown, 01H,OBE. 
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Inspector-General of Cwnl Hospitals and 
Prisons —Ly Col P H S Smith, OBF, 
Iws 


Inspector General of Poluce—A F Perrott CIE 


Commandant, Frontier Constabulary—O. G 
Gii,CIE OF IP 


Director of Pulhe Tn tru toon—Khin Bahadur 
ShihAimAhi MWA LIR IES 

Superintendent, Archeological Surrey, Frontver 
Circle—Dr Muhd Nazim, Ph D (Cantab ) 

Distrut antl Sessions Judge—M Wh hiyini, 
Ics (Pb) 

Additional District and Sesswns Judge, 
Peshawar & Kohat—K Mohd Ibrahim Khan, 
BA,ILB 

Dit & Sesstons Judjyes Drajt—h B Mohd 
Safdw Ahip (on leave) K S Abdul Ghafur 
Khin kk Abdul Tati® khan 


Dist d S ssrons Jidye Wa art—Mr Ik E CO 
Broidbent 1¢ 6 (Punjob) 


Pobstical Agents 
Ah B Nawib Si Wihbub Al Ahin 
Dir Swit and Ch iti i 
Major G A Cole Khyber 


MuorSirB DG Lliomheid But ORE Noth 
Wooziristan 


Major B DS Bedi 1PS Kurim 
Mr GC S Cwtrs of L South Woawuristan 


OBL, 


Deputy Commisstoners 


Major S M KAhismd Pcshiwir 
Major H D Ru lion Hv 1r1 

Wn RH YD JTows wBt 

Miyor 47 D Diedge WH Gannet 
MaoryJ OS Donai Divis ul Khin 
Cyt J A Steward Warain 


Former Chief Commasstonera 


The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, KCS1I, from 9th November 1901 to 
8rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908 

The Hon. Lieutenant Colonel Sir George 
Roos Keppel, @OIE,KCSr1, from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K ¢ &.1 
Kcr#£, from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, KC V 
CSI, GIE,I0O8, from 8th March 1921 
6th July 1923 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
KOIE, CS!I,1ICS8S, from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, KOIE CSI, 
I ‘ S ,from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931 

The Hon’ble Lieut Col R E H Griffith, cle 
from 10-9 30 to 17 4 32 


0; 
to 


Former Goternor. 


H &E, Sir Ralph Grifith, KOSI, CIR, from 
18th April 1982 to 1st March 1937. 
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Elected Members. 


Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, BA Clr (Peshawar Cantonment, General Urban), Lala 
Bhanyu Ram (Dera Ismail Khan Town, General Rueal), Dr Charuchandar Ghosh (Peshawar West, 
General Rial), Lala Jamna Das (Peshawar East, General Rural), Rai Bahadur Lala Ishar Dass 
Sawhney, MA, LLB (Hazara, General wal), Lala Hukam Chand (Kohat, General Rural); Lala 
Tek Chand Dhingra (Dera Ismail Khan, General Rural), Abdur Rab Khan Nishter, BA, UL By 
(Peshawar City, Muhammadan Urban), Nawib Nasrullah Khan (North-West Frontier Provnce 
Towns, Muhammadan Urban), Lieut M Muhammad Zaman Khan (Tanawal, Muhammadan 
Rural), Pir Muhammad Kamran (Abbottabad West, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Raja 
Abdur Rahman Khan (Abbottabad Fast, Muhammadan Rural), Sardar Bahadur Khan (Harvpur 
Central, Aluhammadan Rural), Raja Manuchehr Khan (Harvpur South, Muhammadan Rural); 
Abdur Rashid Khan (Haryur Noth, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan 
(Manshera Noith, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sab Muhammad Atta: Khan (Upper Pakhl, 
Muhammadan hural) ,M Faqira khan (Lower Pakhl, Muhammadan Rwal), Qazi Attaullah Khan 
(Bara Mohinands, Muhammadan Rwal), Khan Pahadur Sha Ali Khan (Khalds, Muhammadon 
Rwal), Khan Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Bar at law (Zushtnagar North, Muhammadan Rural), 
Dr Khan Salub (Zashtnagar South, Muhammadan Rural), Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan (Doaba 
Dandzar Muhammadan Rural), Mian Jaffar Shah (Aouwshera South, Muhammadan Rural); 
Khan Muhammad Samin Jan, BA, LLB (Nowshera North, Muhkammadan Rural), Khan Zarin 
Khan (Barut, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Amir Muhammad Khan (Ramalzar, Muhammadan 
Rural), Khan Abdul Aziz khan (Utamannama, Muhammadan Rural); (Ruzzar, Muhammadan? 
Rural), Khon Allahdad khan (Amaza1, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Salib Mahk ur-Rahman 
Khan, MA (Hangu, Muhammadan Rural) , Pir Sayed Jalal Shah (Kohat, Muhammadan Rural); 
Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan (Jer South, Muhammadan Rural), Khan Nasrullah Khan, 
BA,ILB (Bannu Last, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Akbar Ali Khan (Bannu West, Muhammadan 
Rural), Whan Taizullah Khan, Ghazm Khel (Lali Last, Muhammadan Rural) , Nawab Muhammad 
Zaffar Khan, Waliwal (Lahka West, Muhammadan Rural), Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan 
(Tank, Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Saab Asadullah Khan (Kwach, Muhammadan Rural) , Nawab- 
ada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bar at Law (Dera Ismail Khan South, Muhammadan Rural), Khan 
Abdullah Khan (Dera Ismau Khan North, Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Ajit Singh (Southern Dre- 
trets, Sthh Rural), Ishar Singh, Barat Law (Zazaa Mardan, Sikh Rural), Khan Bahadur 
Saadullah Khan (Peshauar Landholders), Sardar Muhammad Aurangzeb Khan, BA, LLB, 
(North-West Frontier Provnce Landholders), Mian Ghulam Tussain (Peshauar City, Muhammadan 
Urban), K Mohd Ayub khan (Wordan of Pallo Gudham Constituency), L Kewal Ram (Bannw) ; 
L Han- Raj (Bannu) , (Seth, Peshawar Dist ), 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate 
province on April1,1936 If Sind was a separate 
geographical, ethnological and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa 18 the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriya- 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, oz , Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces 


The Orlyas ore an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love fortheir culture and language. 
They have always opposed any move to dls- 
member the Oriys speaking tracts for political 
or administrative considerations The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there vas the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa Through succcssive 
conquests and annexations in known history 
the Oriyas passed through varyingfortunes until 
at the time of the Mozhul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the _ people 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link, 


Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Northcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a series of 
demands 


History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unification of Orya 
tracts first obtained official recogmition in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in tho scattered sections 
of the Orrya-speaking population under a single 
administration About the same time, there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas 


The first stage of success was achieved in 1912 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Onya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admuni- 
atrative unit, Thelate Mr Montague and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas’ claim 
and generally favotred the redistribution of 
provinces ona linguistic basis for the success of 
responsible government They leftit, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
eet on advent of the Montford constitution 
a * 


The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
Medras Council held an inconclusive debate 

Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the 
© F. Government had an open mind. 


The Government of India then appointed 
what 18 called the Philtp-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaming 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people in the 
north of Midras Pre#idency on the question of 
their union with O1issa Messrs C L Philip 
and A, C Duff reported that there was “a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the cducated Oriya classes of the 
Orlya-speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 


The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927 A _ sub- 
committee of the comminsin presided over by 
Major Attlce recommended the creation of a 
sepir ite administrative unit far Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas’ contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
missicn the Oriyas would te an ineffective 
minority in Madris, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C P 


Round Table Conference. 


When the idca of a federationof autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystalhsed form by the Maharaja (then Raja) 
of Parlakimed:, who asked for a separate 
proviace for Orissa “ We want a province of 
our own,” he sid, ‘on the basis of lancuage 
and race so that we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be benefited by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
Umited States of India will cons st of small 
federated States bascd on common language and 
race,” 


The Onriyas’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Mushm claim 
forthe constitution of Sind asa separate province 
Those who backed up the cise of Sind could not 
oppose the Or1yas claim, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Round Table Conference. 


In September 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations reg ird- 
ing the boundanes in the event of separation 
The Comm:ttee recommended the creation of a 
new province including the Orissa division, Angul, 
the Khariar Zamindar: of the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa prownce 
was to have an areca of 32,681 square miles and 
& population of about 8,174,000 persons On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation, the Committee made recommenda- 
tions generally on thelines ofthe Sind Committee 


In January 1986, an Order in Council was 
issued by His Majesty's Government constituting 
Orissa a8 & separate province to be brought 
into line with other provincial unita on tho 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 


1, 1987 
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Extent of Province. 


The following are the areas comprised in the 
new province of Orissa — 


1 That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Division therecf, 


2 Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras — 


(1) The Ganjam Agency Tracte, 


(a) The following sreis in the non Agency 
portion of the Ganj1m district, mz, the taluks 
of Ghumsul1, Ash1, Surada, Kodal and Chatra- 

ur, 80 much of the taluks of I hapur and 
erhampur 1s les to the north 1nu west of the 
boundary line, 


(it) So much of the Parlakimed: Estate as 
lies to the north and east of the said line, and 


(1) The following arcas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that is to si5, the Jey pore (Impartible) 
Estate and so Much of the | oti w_.1 taluk as 18 
not included in that estate 


3 Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces — 


(1) The Khariar Zamindar in the Raipur 
district , and 


(13) The Padampur Tract in the Bilaspur 
district, that 18 to say, the detacLed portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra- 
pur-Padampur estate and also of the following 
7 villiges, ow, Kuhakunda, Badimal, Panch- 
pudgia (Soda), Barhampura (Malguzari), 
eer aa (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurpal 

ogni). 


Agriculture 


Agriculturally and industrially, O1issa is a 
backward region has suffered 1s the result 
of being tacked to one or the other of many pro 
vinces for administrative purposes This ex 
plains why there are no big factories in Orissa, 
although there are a large number of indigenous 
cottage industries bespeaking the people’s artis 
anship Among the cottageindustries may be 
Mentioned handloom industries, brass, bell | 
metal silver filigree, cutlery, wood and paper | 
pulp and hornarticles Sugarcane and jute are 
two 1Mportant comMerclal crops in Orissa, and 
areas under both these are already increasing 
The Oris a forests can supply a large quantity 
of valuable timber and fue] Yuisheries too are 
ap important industry of Orissa ‘The two 
valuable sources of supply are the extensive 
Chilka lake and Puri where on an average 9,000 
maunds of cured fish and 50,000 maunds of 
uncured fish respectively are exported to 
Calcutta every year 


The chief mineral! resources of Orissa ate iron, 
coal, limestone, Mangancse and mica Iron- 
ore is mostly found in Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, 
and Bonai, all States ‘Lhe deposits in this area 
are remarkable for the en crmous quantity 
of extremely rich ore they contain More 
than 60 per cent of the ore extracted in 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which 
there ia a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs, Bird 


Orissa. 


& Co. of Calcutta Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
Lihar, but coal has been found in Angula, 
Sambalpur and in the States of Gangpura, 
Talcherand Athmalik Talcher has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited The Agricultural and the Industries 
Departments which remained under the control 
of the Revenue Commussioner till November 
1936 was taken over by the Director of Develop- 
ment A Deputy Durector of Agriculture was 
appointed for Orissa By the amalgamation 
of the ex Madras and ex Central Provinces 
areas 15 additional factories were added to 
those already in Omssa Division and four fish 
curing yards with thei staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 


Administration. 


Sir John Austen Hubback, K O81, Was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orssa 


Under paragraph 19 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna High Court is the High Court for the 
Province To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex Madras and ex-Central 
Provinces areas, Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XII of 1936, 
A new Court ofan Agency Sub-Judge at J ey pore, 
a Munsif s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate’s Court and two sub divisional 
Magistrate’s Courts, were established in 1936, 


The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
Posts and 4 inferior posts As it was considered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a oe number the Cadre is joint with 
B 


Provincial Autonomy—tThe first general 
elections under the constitution which estab- 
lished Orissa as a separate province resulted 
in a clear majority for the Congress Party 
Out of 56 elective seats in the Assembly (four 
are nominated making a total of 60) the Con- 
gress counted 36 as its adherents The 
Governor thereupon summoned the leader 
of the Congress Purty to form a Munustry, 
but the latter, n obedience to the directions of 
the party headquarters, declined unless he 
were given certain assurances by the Governor 
(See chapter on Indian National Congress) 
After a prolonged controversy this poidt was 
amicably scttled and the Congress Party leader 
formed a Cabinet Late in 1937, the legislature 
decided that Cuttack should be the capital 
of the province 


The working of self-government in the infant 
rovince was threatened with interruption 
twice in 1988—once early in the year and 
later in the summer, The former did not 
relate directly, to Orissa, but the latter did. 
In this chapter we are concerned only with the 
latter Sir John Hubback wished, for reasons of 
health, to go home on leave. Jn his place the 
Revenue Commissioner, the seniormost civilian 
in the province, was gy a to act fora 
eriod of four months, e Premier opposed 

is appointment on the ground that it was bad 
in principle and derogatory to the prestige 


Orissa. 


of the Ministry to ask it to work under a Governor 
who till the other day took his orders from the 
Ministry and would continue to do go on his 
reversion to his substantive post The Oriss. 
Premier’s complaint was taken up by the 
Congress and Mr Gandhi An all-India crisis 
was threatened on this issue, but it was averted 
through the goodness and self sacrifice of Sir 
fohn Hubback who postponed his leave 


Thus assured of a period of peaceful progress 
the province continued to be admunistered by 
the Congress Ministry for a number of months 
till the autumn of 1989 when its fortunes were 
blighted by the political crisis which overtook 
all the Congress governed provinces The Orissa 
Ministry resigned along with other Congress 
Cabinets and, there being no prospect of the 
formation of an alternative Government with 
any reasonable chance of stability, the Governor 
as in other similar provinces assumed charge of 
the entire province under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act By a resolution of 
Parliament in April 1940 this act of emergency 
was approved and the period of its operation 
extended by a year In the absence of a 
Ministry the Governor administered the pro 
vince with the aid of an Adviser 


New Ministry. 


Some of the Congiess Party members svon 
felt that the offiaa: policy of the Congress 
towards the war was wrong Both in the 
interests of provincial self government and im 
the wider interests of the country they wished 
to replace the gubernatorial rule by a popular 
administration which would actively undertake 
the task of marshalling the resources and man 
pone of the province for an all out effort agamst 

he Axis powere 

With this object in view this section began 
to work for a popular front At first their efforts 
were not taken seriously because there seemed 
little prospect of forming anything like a stable 
Ministry in face of the solid block of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly Moreover the first 
flush of jail going enthusiasm generated by the 
civil disobedience movement did not reveal the 
fissures which later showed themselves in the 
ranks of Congressmen in Orissa 


As days rolled by signs of disapproval of the 
official Congress poliuy became evident The 
Congress Party im the province was never @ 
united house Even in the days before the 
war when the Congress Ministry was 1n office 
there were members who were strainmg at the 
leash, 1f they did not openly revolt 1t was 
because of the rigours of party discipline 
This state of affairs underwent a change under 
the stress of war conditions When the novelty 
of the civil disobedience movement wore off 
the dissenting elements set about to work 

As far back as September 1941 eight members 
of the Orissa Congress Assembly Party formed 
themselves into a new group under the leadership 
of Pandit Godavaris Misra It was imterpreted 
at the time as the first step in an effort to forma 

ry m co operation with the members of 


the Opposition In a manifesto this group 
declare “We have come to the conclusion 
that the present stalemate in the country should 
be end We have ventured to think diffe: 


rently from the present official Congress policy, 
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We think that our duty to the country should 
be placed higher than our discipline to a party 
which has become practically defunct 


Thus the move begun in the summer of 1941 
took shape in the autumn when it wis revealed 
that with the addition of tho seceders from the 
Congress Party the Opposition could count 
33 among its supporters in a house of 60 
By now the waverers had made up their nunds 
Notwithstanding the disciplinary action taken 
by the Congress executive against some of the 
prominent seceders the nuw group remained 
firm Late im October the Maharaja of 
Parlakimedi called a meeting of hin supporters 
both from the Opposition and irom the group of 
Congress aissentients when he was elected leader 
of the newly formed United Nationalist Party 


With this proved strength the leaders of the 
new party got in touch with the Governor and 
requested him to terminate the operation of 
section 93 of the Government of India Act and 
restore democracy The authorities responded 
and on Novemler 23 1941 a new Ministry was 
formed with the Maharaj: of Parlakimedi as 
Chief Minister and Pandit Godavaris Misra 
and Moulvi Abdus Sobhin Khan as the other 
two Ministers With the concurrence of the 
Governor General the Governor revoked his 
earlier proclamation under section 93 


The Ministry nad to pass through quite a few 
difficulties mcludin,, some motion» of no confi 
dence fIroubles ot this type cease] when, 
fo lowing the August resolution of the AIC C, 
a number of Corgress party members ot the 
Legislature were arrested and put in prison 


Period of Stress — ilthough the political 
troubles of the Ministry virtually ceased with 
the imprisonment of prominent Congiessmen 
thev were contronted with a group of adminis 
trative and economic jroblems For example, 
the operation of free trade in food gram» enabled 
military contractois and a.ents of other Provin- 
cial Governments to buy treely from the Oriesa 
market thereby depleting the stoch of toodstultis 
avilable to the people of Orissa Jn conse 
quence the provincial Assembly urved the 
Ministry to make an urgent and emphatic 
representation to the Government of Inala to 
hold free trade mm Orissa in abeyance till the 
next harvest 


In the autumn the province wis affected by 
the economic plight which oveitook the adjacent 
province of Benzal Though not so many as Jn 
Bengal there were a larg. number of starvation 
deaths in Orissi The Parliamentary Secretary 
told the Assembly that 70 cases of death due to 
malnutrition had occurred in Balasore More 
than 300 cases of deaths were reportcd in Ganjam 
district Unoficial opimion pliced the number 
of such deaths at % much higher figure In 
August the Government reimposed the ban 
on the export of food grains and controlled their 
movement and prices 


The distress caused by famine in Oris. Wis 
not so much publicised 45 that in Bengal but 16 
was nevertheless there I never demed that 
there had been acute distress mm some parts of 
Orissa said the Premuer but I 1am ina 
position to state that we have passed through 
the worst period ’ 
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Larly im the new jcor the Mimistry seemed 
an accession of strength is the icsult of seven 
more Congrcss MLAs deciding to jom hands 
with the Ministry Even so however the 
internal party position continucd to Le fhud 
and while muinisterialist spohesmen clamed 
growing suppoit for the Covernment the 
Opposition continued to challenge the Ministry 
to releise the imprisoned M L A ind tlen fuce 
the House with a motion of confidence 


Late mm the summer of 1944 the cohesion of 
the ministerialist party showed s) us of weaken 
mg Is development affected the solidarity of 
the cabinet and the Prime Minister tendered 
his resignation The Governor held consult 
ations with the leades of Ie.islative groups 
and finding ihat there wa no piospect of the 
formation of a stable munistry assumed 
responsibility for the administration of the 
province under section 98 of the Government 
of India Act Thus provinciil autonomy was 
once again eclipsed in Orissa 


1945-46 Budget —The t ud..ct estimates for 
the yerr Wdo 4€ pullished in a @izctte Litra 
ordinary revealed a defhait of Rs &€8 000 
The total revenue wis estimated = at. 
Rs 29433000 wd cxyendifure charged to’ 
revenue at Rs 302 01 0U0 inclusive cf a sum 
of Rs vJ §>) lakhs prc vided for new expenditure - 
Receiyts other than revenu were estimited ati 
Rs 7 o1 00 000 and capenditure not charged to | 
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revenue at Ra 72179000 Asa result of better 
settlement of excise and opium licences the 
cnhancemeént 1n the rates of duty on ganja and 
bhing and the increase in the Treasurv price of 
opium a substantial improvement in the excise 
revenue was anticipated 


I xpenditure under War Police 60 per cent 
¢f which 1s borne by the Government of India 
Wis expected to increase considerably chiefly 
on account of increased staff the increased cost 
of clothing and the grant of dearness and the war 
allow inces 


A sum of Rs 23 19 lakhs was provided im the 
revised estimates of 1944 45 and Rs 47 5 lakhs 
in the Lud.et for 1945 46 on account of advances 
to cultivators under the Land Improvement 
Ioins Act and the Agricultunsts Loan Act 
Of these sums Rs 17 70 lakhs in the revised 
e timates and Rs 44 88 lakhs in the budget 
represent loins for the furtherance of the food 
production campaign Provision was also made 
for loans to the Orissa Provincial Co operative 
Land Mortgage Bink central banks in North 
Orissa and the Hindu Religious Endownients 
Tund A loan of Re 67000 was provided for 
in the tudzet for advances towards the grow 
More fish scheme A loan of Rs 50000 in 
the reviscd estimates and Rs 80 0001n the budget 


_was provided for purchase and supply of raw 


materials to the distillers to supply country 
quor to North Orissa districts 


ADMINISTRATION 


GOVERNOR 


His Uxcellency sur Wiliam Hiwthorne Lewis kK 


C&I KCIE ICS 


ADVISLRS 


S L Marwood cIE,ICcs 


BR Gckhale cIE Ics 


SLCRITARILS 


Secretary to His Laccilency the Governor —R S& Swann Ic8 


Revenue Commisswon r —R P Ward mc DEC, 


Chief Secretary —R A CL Wilhams c1kh I¢C8 


CIE ICS 


Secretary Lau, Commerce d Labour Department —J LL Maher,108 
Secretary Education Health d LS G Department —M Aztar 1c 8 


Secretary, Planning and Reconstruct on Department ~A H Kemp 10 $ 
Secretary, Revenue and Development Department —Rai Bahadur P © Dat 
Secretary Supply and Transport Department —C 8 Tha, 0 Bk ICs 
Secretary, Publie Works Department —Rai Bahadur Bri) Narayan, 19 &, 
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ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER —The Hon Sri Mukunda Prasad Das 
DyPuTy SPEAKER —Sri Nanda Kishore Das 


Elected Members. 


Bichitrananda Das (Central Cuttack Sadr General) Atala Behar Acharya (North Cutlack 
Sadr General), Jadumani Mangara) (Central Kendrapara General), Brajanoth Misra (North 
Kendrapara General) , Birakishore Behera (Last Jajpur General), Dwarhanath Das (E£ast Jajzpur 
General) , Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra, Zemindar of Madhupur (Wee Jajpur General) , 
Jagabandhu Sinha (Sowth Purr Sadr General) Best Behera (North Puri Sadr Gencral) 
Jagannath Misra (North Purr Sadr. General), Hon ble Pandit Godavars Misra (West Khurda 
General) , The Hon Sri Mukunda Prasad Das (Speaker) (Central Balasore Sadr General), Nanda 
Kishore Das (Deputy Speaker) (South Balasore General) Charu Chandra Riy Mahasayo (North 
Balasore General) , Chakradhar Behera Mahasayo (Last Bhadrak General) , Nid Das (West bhadrak 
General), Nrupalal Singh (Samltalpur Sadr General), Prahaladrai Lath (West Bargarh General) 
Fakira Behera (Hast Burgarh General), Bisi1 Ganda (East Bargarh General), Lal Artatran 
Deo (Kharwuar General), Biswanath Das (Opposition Leader) (Ghumsur General), Raja Bahadur 
Rama Chandra Mardaraja Deo (Khudala General), Rai Bahadur Mandhata Gorachand Patnaik 
Mahasayo (Chatrapur General), Gobindo Podhana (Aska Surada General), Punja Naiko (Asha 
Surada General), Divakara Patnaik (Berhampur Gcneral), Ramachandra Debo (Berhampur 
General), Vysyaraju Kasi Viswanadham Raju (Berhampur General), Captam Maharya Sr Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo (Parlakimedt General), Sadasibo Tripati Mahasavo 
(Nawrangpur General) , Radhamohan Sahu Mahasayo (Jeypur Wall angut General), Radhakrishna 
Bishwasroy (Koraput General) , khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Bakhsh (Cultach Sadr Muhammadan), 
Saryid Fazle Haque (North Cuttack cum Angul Muhammadan), Hon ble Maulvi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan (Balasore cum Sambalpur Muhammadan), Maulavi Muhammed Latifur Rahman (South 
Orissa Muhammadan) , Srimathi Sarala Devi (Cuttack Town Womens), Mrs A Lakshm Bai 
(Berhampur Town Women s), Premananda Mohant: (Orisa Indian Chiwtian), Rang Lal (Orisa 
Commerce and Industry), Braja Sundar Das (Last Oi1ssa Landholders) , Raja Krishna Chandra 
Mansingh Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Rai, Raja of Purikud (West Orissa Landholders) 
Pyari Sankar Roy (Orissa Labour), Rev E M Evans (Gumsur Udayanri, Ganjam District, 
Nominated), Hari Pani Jennah (Sernajo Ganjam Distric Nomimated), Balabhadra Narayana 
Samanthaory (Naurangpur, Dutrit Koraput, Nommated Radha Mohan Panda (Rayaghada, 
Distrect Koraput, Nominated) 
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The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is s9 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, tne Jhelum, (henab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej] Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of Bnitish India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
ita feudatories embraced an area of 138,330 
a heady miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 880,000 souls, respectively. Ihe total 


populition of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on tle border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,490 857 of whom 
4,910,005 were 1n the Indian States 


Physical Features. 


The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Ran: in 
the west. ‘The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Sait Range 
forms Its north-western angle <A few small 
spura of the Aravalli mountaim system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles. 
with a scanty population iiving scattered in 
tiny mountam hamlets. The  ‘.lt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pind? and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district, 
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Ite phyee configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress mm unfavourable seasons 
and urigation 1s almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract, This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hilis, com- 
prices some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it imcludes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10% millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is si Arf so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin 18 so slight that, except where 


irrigation 18 employed, any material reduction, 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 


famine Within the eastern plaina lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in compailson with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
ao area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions, The ratn- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation 1s only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In tnis very circum 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation 1s almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a acarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crups may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
lains embrace the great colony areas on 
he Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India, The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal 


States. 


The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the political charge ofthe Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirtern most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Nabhba, were formad into a separate 
‘*Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. e only States remainingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government were the Simla 
Hill States, for whichthe Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three small 
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States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataud 
and Dujana, which were supetvised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. From lst October 1986 
with the formation of anew Political Agency at 
Simla al these States have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 


The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh, Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and gre equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The 
majority of them are Mahomedans by religton 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs They are widely distributed over the 
province. Hoth Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
Western districts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits fn the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks foritself. The Gajars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe; chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and reliious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojaa, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and apy be ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system; and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Miinwal!l distriets, Pathans are aiso found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found ip the Himalayan districts. 


Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which ia spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahbndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
ihe next most important languages are Weat- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustan! and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rijputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Iibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. o 


Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 65'5 per cent. of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
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About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths Pecos to private owners, 
and a rge part of the whole area 15 
s0 situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Since 1900, several big irrigation projects have 
been put into execution and irrigation facilities 
provided to large tracts of barren land, a8 a 
result of which many colonies have sprung up 
The Lower Chenab Canal has brought under 
plough about 2 9 mullion acres most of which. 
was formerly waste land Similarly the Lower 
Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab Canals are respon- 
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Amritsar, Khanna and Ludhiana, a cement 
factory ,at Wah, tanneries at Wazirabad, 
Sialkot and Jullundur, hosiery factoues at 
Ludhiana and Lahore , factories for the dehydra- 
tion of food stuffs at Lahore, Ludhian1, Ambala, 
Sialkot and- Amritsar, for the manufactwie of 
electrical and scientific apparatus at Lahore, 
Amritsar and Ambala, for chemical and phar- 
maceutical products at Amritsar Rawalpindi 
and Lahore and two glue factories, one at 
Amritsar and the other at Ambala The 
Punjab has four promising oi! fields at Khaur, 
Dhuhan, Chharat and Joya Mair ‘The Attock 
Oil Company 1s engaged in extracting and 


sible for 1 3 and 1.4 million acres respectively | refinmg muneral ols in western Punjab and 


The Sutle} Valley Canals and Haveli Canals: 
command $3 and 183 mullion acres! 
respectively Large areas in the hills and else- 
where which are unsuited to cultivation are 
preserved as forest lands, the total extent of 
which is about 6,000 square miles Of the crops 
grown, wheat 1s the most important and the 
development of irrigation has led to a great 
expansion of the wheat area. Next in import- 
ance to wheatis gram Other Important staples 
are barley, rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape 
toria and sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In 
the canal colonies large areas of American cotton 
are grown but in the other cotton growing 
districts the short staple indigenous varieties 
are predominant The country being prepon- 
derantly agricultural, a considerable proportion 
of the wealth of the people les in hve-stockh 
Large profits are derived from the cattle and 
dairy trades and wool 18 a staple product in 
Kulu and Kangra and throughout the plains 
generally The production of hides and skins 
18 also an important industry. 


Industries. 


Although the Punjab does not yet rank with 
the industrially advanced provinces of India, 
steady progress has been maintained in the 
establishment of new factories during the last 
decade. The number of registered fictories 
has increased from 1191 1n 1943 to 1253 in 1944, 
including a large number of cotton ginning 
and pressing factories located ali over the 
province and several modern cotton spinning 
and weaving mills at Amritsar, Lahore, Lyallpw, 
Okara and Montgomery. In raw wool pressing 
and baling the Punjab occupies an important 
position , 16 16 a large exporter of raw wool and 
has large scale wool spinunmg and weaving 
mills at Amritsar and one at Dhariwal Other 
Industrial concerns of note are a ribbons and 
trimming mull, two absorbent cotton and 
antiseptic dressing factories, several carpet 
fastories and silk weaving factories at Amritsar 
& paper products factory, stationery and 
drawing materials factories and metal foundries 
at Lahore, a turpentine and rosin factory at 
Jallo, a pulp and paper mull, a starch factory 
and & sugar mull at Abdullapur, two plywood 
factories, one at Shadara and the other at 
Ludhiana; factories for the manufacture of 
nute and bolts at Jullundur and Ludhiana, a 
factory for the hydrogenation of vegetable 
oils at Lyalipur , a factory for the manufacture 
of machine toola at Batala, several sports 
gear and rubber factories at Sialkot , cement 
tile factories and steel re-rolling mills at Lahore, 


Rawalpindi district 


Handloom weaving 18 one of the most impor- 
tant industries in the Punjab, blankets and 
woollen rugs are produced in considerable 
quantities and a good de&i of hosiery work 
is done on cottage lines Other cottage indus- 
tries of commercial importance are iron safes 
at Gujranwala, veterinary and surgical instru- 
ments and hospital furniture at Sialkot, Lahore 
and Multan pottery making at Gujrat, glue 
industry at Rewari, Iv | carving at Amritsar 
and Leiah, copper and brass untensils at 
Jagadhri, Gujranwala and Rewari and cutlery 
at Nizamabad and Wazirabad Workers in 
gold and silver are fauly numerous The 
Sericulture industry 1s expanding gradually 
and a large number of agriculturists mm sub- 
montane tracts are taking an increasing interest 
in silk work rearing and reeling operations 
‘Lhere 1s a@ Punjab Arts and Crafts Depot at 
Lahore which provides a market for artistic 
wares of craftsmen and helps to secure improve- 
ment in design and workmanship, 


Administration. 


Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Actin 1919 thehead of the admunistra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governership, with an 
Executive Council] and Ministers, the Governor- 
in Council] being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Connell of Ministers 
andthe Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control, The business of 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Ohief, (2) Home, (3) Finance, 
and (4) Medical and Local Government 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts., three Deputy Secretaries, thrie Luder- 
Secretaries, and three <Assiatant Secretaries. 
In the Public Works Department, there are five 
Chief Engineers (Seoretaries except in the case 
of Blectricity Branch) one in the Buildings and 
Roads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch while 
rai eeepc treed is aris the 7 

overnment 6 Legialative Departmen 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
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Secretary and of the Education Department a / 
Secretary to Government. The Government | 
stay in winter in Lahore and summer (from the 

middle of May to the middie of October) in 

Simla, Under the Governor, the province is 

administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 

bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 

Multan) who exercise genera] control over the 

Deputy Commissioners —29 tn number—each of 

whom {is in charge of a district. 


The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the three Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Conrt of 
Revenue jurisdiction; and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards) 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Durector of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
cee Ceneres of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Oredit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 


Justice. 


Fhe administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serloug Offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barmsters), 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (22 {n wamber) each of whom 
exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts, In districts in which the—Irontier 
Crimes Regulation is m force the Deputy 
Commussioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment, 


Local Government. 


Local Government {fs secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the 
constitution of District Boards, each oexer- 
cising authority over a district of a Corpo- 
ration at Lahore or of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban aren, and of Pancha- 
yats, each ‘exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or & compact group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are demved from 
a ceas on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
and other taxes and miscellaneous fees, and 
those of the Lahore Corporation and Muni 
cipal, Town, and Notified Area Committees 
from. octiol or terminal tax and other 
forms o° taxation, from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellancous fees, The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional 6 community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat 
certain powers in respect of taxation, loca) 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment ef nuisances aud other mutters in 
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order to modernise the towns of the ‘province, 
the Punjab Town Improvement Act, 1922, 
which provides for the constitution of Improve- 
ment Trusts, has been extended to nine impor- 
tant towns, 


Police. 


The Police force 13 divided into Dustrict 
Police, Railway Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department and Provincial Additional Police 
The combined force 1s under the control of the 
Inspector-General, who 18 a member of the 
gavetted force and has under him five Deputy 
Inspectors-General 1n charge of ranges comprising 
several districts and a sixth Deputy Inspector- 
General in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department and of the HKinger Print Bureau 
at Phillaur There 1s a Police Training School 
at Philaur controlled by a Principal of the 
rank of Superintendent of Police The Railway 
Police and the Provincial Additional Police are 
each under an Assistant Inspector-General 
The District Police are controlled by Superin- 
tendents each of whom 1s in charge of a district 
and has under him one or more Assistant 
superintendents or Deputy Superimtendents 


AS & War measure the creation of a Civic 
Guard has also been effected It 18 under the 
eed of an Assistant Inspector-General of 

olice 


Education. 


Rapid strides have been made in education 
in the Punjab during the last two decades, 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions 
maintained in all parts of the province by 
private enterprise, Government itself maintains 
seventeen arts colleges (including two for 
Europeans and Four for women), five normal 
schools for males, fourteen tramimg classes, 
and combimed institutions for females, one 
hundred and sixty-eight secondary schools 
for boys and girls and fifty eight centres 
for vocational traming Apart from these 
institutions for general education, Government 
maintains nine higher grade professional 
institutions, viz, the King Edward Medical 
College, de Montmorency College of Dentis 
and Veterinary College at Lahore, the Agri 
tural College at Lyallpur, the College of Engi- 
neering and Technology at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College, Lahore, the Lady 
Maclagan Training College for Women, Lahore, 
and the Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, 
and one school, mz, the Lnogineering School at 
Rasul In addition there are forty-two technical 
and industrial schools (thirty-one for males and 
eleven for females) scattered over the province. 


The Department of Education is in the 
charge of the Minister for Education, who is 
assisted in the work of administration by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 


Medical. 
The Medical Department is controlled by the 


possessing Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 


who is an officer of the Indian Medica] Service 
holding the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by 
a Deputy Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
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Punjab,anI M S Officer of the rank of a] 


Major, an Assistant Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab, who 1s an Officer of the 
Provincial Civil Medical Service of the rank of 
a Civil Surgeon a Lady Assistant Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals Punjab who is senior 
Member of the Women’s Medical Service (Indian) 
and @ Personal Assistant of Gazetted rank 


Public Health. 


The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has 
working under him four Assistant Directors of 
Public Health one Superintendent Punjab 
Vaccine Institute 34 District Medical Officers, 
of Health, a Nutrition Officer a Statistical 
Officer, a Medical Officer of Health for Factories 
and industrial diseases (post vacant) and a, 
Provincial Leprosy Officer The subordinate 
Public Health staff consists of 84 Sanitary Inspec | 
tors and 5 Sub Assistant Health Officers There 19. 
in addition a Public Health Corps for combating : 
epidemic diseases consisting of 28 Sub Assistant | 
Health Officers 28 Sanitary Inspectois 56° 
Sanitary Supervisors and 336 Sanitary Patrols 
A special staff for anti malaria worh has also 
been organised comprising 7 units each consi» 
ting of 1 Sub Assistant Health Officer, 1 Ento 
mological Assistant, 2 Sanitary Supervisors 
and 8 sanitary Patrols A Field Lpidemio 
logical Unit under the charge of 1n Lntomo |; 
logist is also provided for epidemiological 
investigations 


Beside the Dircctor of Public Health ll 
Assistant Directors of Public Health Distiict 
and Municipal Medical Officers of Health in the 
Punjab carry out routine inspections of factories 
and mines in the areas under their respective 
jurisdiction and advise the factory owners 1n 
matters relating to industrial hygiene 


An expert in Sanitary Engineermg who has 
the status of a Chief Engineer and 1s assisted 
by two Supemtending Engineers six Lxecu 
tive Engineers and a considerable subordinate 
staff acts as technical adviser to the Public 
Health Department m sanitary cngincering 
matters 


The Sanitary Board, Punjab 1s a standing 
body which examines drainage water supply 
and other public health engineering schemes 
and advises Government 1¢-ardinz grintes 
of money for meeting the cost of such schemcs 
in whole or in part 


To ensure purity of articles of food 4 cide o: 
Government Food Inspectors his been sanctionec 
and four Drvisional Laboratoiles are bem, 
organised for analyses of articles of food iw 
addition to the existing Provineial Public Iealth 
Laboratory A Provincial Pubhe Anvlyst wit) 
four Deputy Provincial Analysts and necessar’ 
staff of Analytical Assistants are bemg appointed 


A tuberculosis survey in a& rural cum wb 
area 1s being initiated to gauge the meidence ol 
the disease 


To supervise and maintain efficiency of Healt: 
Centres the posts of Lady Health Visitors ar 
being provincializsed and an mspectolate ha: 
been established 
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The Pubhe He uth Department controls — 


(1) The Punjab Viuccine Institute V iecine 
ymph is prepued it this institution Ihe 
‘equucinents of not only the Punjab but of the 
(rmy in Southern India ind scveral Provinces 
md Indian Statcs uc met 


(2) An JTyitdemoolo,iceu Bureau This 
stathishment 5 pimaily a tactenolozical 
aborutory mn Which examinitions of witers, 
oods morbid mito trom eases of infectious 
‘usease ete ire curiel] out Anti malar 

ork is controlled frcm the } weiu which also 
trves Vo % Health Propigands centre 


(3) A Chemical Liboratory In this institu 
ion Chemicil anilyses of sp cimcns of food ind 
ae stat from all over the y10since are carried 
u 


Both in the Chemical Laboritory and in tho 
ipidemiojogical Burei, research work 413 
ndertaken 


(4) A Punjsb Herlth School It ex ts for 
he purpose of t1 unin, Health Visitors who tike 
har.c of Maternity 1nd Child Welfue (Centres 
hroughout the Province The Dcpirty ent 
‘wards scholarshijs for tramnz m midwifery 
o guls who wish to jom the Lady Health 
Isltolb Class 

A scheme which provides for the est uf lishment 
f 134 additionil Maternity md Child Welfire 
entres 1n the Province mostly m rurvl arcas 

undcr Way The Provinerd Putin Health 
partment will piovide a Lidy Heulth Visitor 
‘or each of these c« ntres 

A Health Clinic each in Lihore and Riwal 
andi distiict has been estal lished 19 in expert 
oent1l measure for crryin,, out intensive public 
ealth work in selected are 1s 

A Tield Res arch Station 15 being set up at 
“htkhinwah Cujrinwala district for research in 
connection with madliia and witer lo.ginz 


The Nutiition scct on of the Department has 
been expanded by the appointment of rdditional 
staff consisting of one lidy doctor one Sub 
Assist int Heilth Office: tuo Samtuy Inspcctors 
wd elcrici estiblishment Nutritional surveys 
are cairied out in selected arcas of the Province 


Budget 


As copies of the latest Punjab Budget were 
not available at the time of gomz to press it 1s 
only possitle to give the following broad 
outlines (‘Ibe previous Budget 1s reproduced 
below to give a general idea of the Province 8 
finances) 


1943-44 Budget —A surplus of Rs 6 00000 in 
the current year on the basis of the revised 
estimates and a prospective surplus of 
Rs 50 0U 000 in the coming year were promised 
by Sir Manohar Lal, lininee Ministe1 of the 
Punjab, presenting the bud_et estimates to the 
Punjab Assembly in March 1943 Lhe hgures 
for the two vtars are —194. 43 —Revised 
Revenue Rs lo 77 lakhs Revmwed Lxpenditure 
Rs 1o,7l lakhs 1943 44 —Revenue Lstimates 
Rs 15,19 lakhs , Lapenditure Rs 14 69 lakhs 

In view, however, of the present abnormal 
conditions, the linancc. Minister warned the 
House that the estimated surplus ot Ks 50,00 000 
was not a fact on which they could sately build 
plans of expenditure 
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THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 
Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACOOURT, Estimate, HEADS OF ACOOUNT. Estimate, 
1945-46. 1945-46, 
EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUE RECEIPTS, In thousands (In thousands 
Principal Heads of Revenue. Direct demands on the Reventie 
IV—Taxes on Income other 1,86,32 
than Corporation Tax. 7—Land Revenue fs - 63,04 
VII—Land Revenue (gross).. 6,46,48} 8—Provincial Excise .. : 13,67 
Deduct— Portion of Land —3,13,16| 9—Stamps ae “ oe 2,94 
Revenue due to Irriga- 10—Foresta os os 74,2 
tion. 11—Registration .. 1,46 
Net Land Revenue .. 8,33,32} 12—Charges on account of Motor 
ae taienenneae Vehicles Acta aia 5,82 
VIlI—Provincial Excise ‘is 3,28,16] 18—Other Taxes and Duties 9,39 
I[X—Stam ps ee ee ee 1,23,40 
X—Forest8 .. - ae 83,73 Total .. 1,70,08 
XI—Reyistration  .. 20,35 RC 
XII—Receipts under Motor 12,65 
Vehicles Acts. f Irrigation Revenue Accounts, 
AilI—Other Taxes and Duties 85,07 17—Interest, on eats Works 
or which Capi oom 
aaa Ensee eons - eS 
Irrigation. ther Irrigation xpen e 
XVII—Irrigatson—Works for financed from ordinary 
which Capital <Ac- revenues os ay 57,07 
counts are kept— _ 
Direct Receipts” na 5,24,00 Total .. 2,26,79 
Indirect credits (Land 3,13,16 : 
Revenue due to Delt Services. 
Irrigation). 22—Interest on Debt and other 
Obligations ».{ —1,038,92 
Gross amount .. ae 8,37,16 28-—A ppropriation for Reduction 
Deduct—W orking Expenses. —~2,34,63 or Avoidance of Debt... 33,02 
Net XVIIl—Irrigation Total .. —70,90 
Receipts, 6,02,53 —naesrentennpaaeacepsiis 
Civil Administration. 
Nao rare Capital Ae *.95| 25.—General Administration 1,80,61 
—Admunistration of Justice .. ; 
countsare kept. — ar and Convict eeotment ; on 
ome FOUCE . 304, 
Debt Services. POL _ 0,09,08 ¢7—Miscellancous ‘Departments. . : 7,81 
AE ater cH Ba,e¢ Total ..| _5,99,86 
ee seit Beneficent Departments. 
Civil Administration, 86—Scientific Departments e. 32 
XXI—Administration of 37—-Education (European and 
Justice bh: te 16,25 Anglo-Indian) _-- 6,83 
XXiUI—Jails and Convict . 37A—Education (Excluding Huro- 
Settlements 22 4 8 5 pean and ane). 2,40,91 
XXSV1—Miscellaneous Depart. $0—Public Health = =... 88,39 
ments ‘ ” 49 0—Agriculture se os ° 1,08,65 
remit Spanos! ee ee @e aad 
és = -opera On .. ee ee . 
Total ..| 36,78) gg_tndustriea 1. 85,18 
Beneficent Departments. 
eee ‘ oe 25,54 Total .. 5,50,61 
— . 17,32] ,..: ; aaa aos 
XXVIII—Public Health... B27) re. one 22 econaneyns 
XXIX—Agriculture fs 52,55 tc /mprovements, — 
XXX—Veterinary ... ass 3,97| 60—Civil Works ‘ 2,26,56 
XXXI—Co-operation .. 4,52; 62—Interest on Capital Gaus on 
XXXAITI—Industries és es 14,10 Electricity Schemes a 29,56 
——_.. ... ... otal «-"  —_ :1,20,27 _  Potal.. 2,56,12 - 
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Budget Budget 
HBADS OF ACCOURT, Estimate, HEADS OF AQCOUNT. Estimate 
1945-46, 1945-46. 
(In thousands (In thousands 
of Rupees.) Miscellaneous. of Rupees.) 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous 54—-Famine ‘ 3,00 
Public Improvements, 55—Superannuation Allowances 
XXXIX—Civil Works .. «. 15,26 a a eas | A 
XLI—Receipts from owl b7-—-Miscellansous— ting ss 
city Schemes (gross) . 62,48 3) he roi on ee 61,46 
Deduct—(1) Working Expenses oars 27 BO as 
(Other than Establishment). —8,08 Tota} .. 1,83,47 
(2) epee clation Contributions and Miscellancous 
Fund Deposit .. —9,00 | adjustments between Central and 
(8) Establishment Charges and Provincial Governments. 
Other Miscellaneous Expenditure —14,75 | 62—Miscellaneous adjustments 
Net XLI—Electricit y ——_——_——- between the Central and 
Schemes .. os : 80,65 ae Provincial Governments . eee 
—_———--——| To Revenue nditure et 
Total .. 45,91 charged to nocenae - 19,25,03 
. ae, ee Extraordinary Items. 
Miscellaneous, 63——Extraordinary charges «8 oe 
XLITI—~Transfers zou Famine CAPITAL ACOOUNTS CHARGED TO 
Relief Fun ie REVENUE, i.¢., MET FROM 
XLIV—Receipte in ae of Bue EXTRAORDINARY REOBRIPTS. 
perannuation ° 4,73 | 19—Construction of TEHIgAHOD, 
XLV~—Stationery and Printing 6, 90 etc., Works ve 
SLVI—Miscellaneous .. Ss 87, "77 43-A—Capital Outlay on Indus- 
eee eet trial Development ig 
Total .. 99,40 gece sang ouuey on Civil ae 
ital Outlay on Electri 
Vontributions and Miscellaneous iii hemes ra on : city G4 
Adjustments between Central 65-A—Commutation of Pensions . “s 
and Provincial Governments. gs Capital eae sega! far to|-— 
venue, i.6., met from HExtra- 
L—Miscellaneous adjust- ordinary Receipts . - 4,18 
ments between the Total Expenditure charged to 
Central and Provin- Revenue os 19,29,21 
cial Governmenté .. 3,47 
eee CaPITaL cevneuns NOT 
Total Revenue Receipts ..}  21,16,83 OHARGED TO REVENUE. 
a aeeaeeeneaneienamtieenl ne eee & of Irrigation sia 
' - »30,10 
Extraordinary Items. 72—Capital Outlay on Industrial 


Development cues 
Li—Extraordinary Receipts) 470,52 81—civil Works outside the 
venus ccoun 
Total Revenue ../ — 25,87,35 | 914 ‘Capital Outlay on Electri- 
Pree Sere ee city Schemes ee oe 15,23 
82—Capital Account of other 
Provincial Works outside 





the Revenue Account... 7,00 
88—~Payments of Commuted value 
of Pensions. . —77 
85-A—Capital Outlay on ‘Schemes 
connected with the war, 1939.. —40,84 
Total Capital Accounts not 
eharged to Revenue és 3,10,72 
Bud Budget 
Receipts. ipsbae, | Disbursements. | ioaseae. 
PUBLIO DEBT, 
(In thousands) (In theusands 
of Rupees.) of say Parr 
Permanent Debt .. iene paces to pee (Deatee’) 0,85 
S oans from the Cen o - 
gern ee — Central Govern: Kees ments—Repayments .. <a 9,65 


Total se bees Total Public Debt ahi 80,00 
PREEMES-SC Senora | USD conceit eg ED e— 
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Recipts 


State Provident Funds . 
Total Unfunded debt 


Appropriation for Reduction 01 
Avoidance of Debt— 
Sinking and Depreciation Fund: 
for loans raised 1n the market 
Other appropriations .. 
Famine Relief Fund : 
Special Development Fund 
Industria) Research } und 
Depreciation Reserve Fund— 
léctricity aa on 
Depreciation Reserve Fund fo) 
overnment Presses F 
Depreciation Reserve Fund—Jallo 
Rosin Factory aa 
Deposits of Local Funds .. 
Civil Deposits ‘ a 
Road Development Fund 
Economic development and im 
rovement of ural Areas| 
unds ; aa ate 
Research Fund. 
Handloom Industry Fund 
Central Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund : 
Sericuitural Industry Fund : 
Advances not bearing interest— 
Advances Repayable .. , 
Permanent Advances 
Accounts with boreign Govern 
ment. : ‘ 
Accounts with Burma Govern 
ment ee 
Accounts with Reserve Bank .. 
Suspense— 
Suspense Accounts ee ee 
Cheques and Bulls es ee 
Departmental & Similar Ac| 
counts— 
Civil Departmental balances . 
ellaneous— 
Government Account .. ‘ 


Total . 


LOANS AND ADVANOES BRARING 
INTEREST 
Loans to Municipahties and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc 
Loans to Government Servants .. 
Total 


Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General .. ee 

Remittances by Bills .. zy 

Reserve Bank of IndiafRemittances 

Adjusting accounts betwcen 
Central & Provincial CGovern- 
ments .... 5% ae 

Adjusting accounte with Kailways 

Tnter-Provincial suspense account 


Total .. 


Total Provincial Receipts 
Opening Balance .. 


Grand Total ..! 1,25,70,25) 0 


Budget 
1945 46 
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Disbursements 


UNFUNDED DEBT, 


(In thousands 
of Rupees ) 

52,28 

52,28 


Provident Funds 
Total Unfunded debt 


DEPOSITS AND ADVANOES, 


1,17 | Research 


16 | 


57,02 


Appropriation for Reduction or 

Avoidance of Debt— 
Sinking and depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market 


Famine Relief Fund ds 

Special Development Fund 

Industrial Research Fund 

ae" Ravirot Reserve Fund—~ 
lectricity ae ne 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for; 
overnment Presses 


Deposits of Local Funds .. 

Civil Deposits sa ai 

Road Development Fund 

Economic development and im-, 
provements of ural Areas! 

‘unds ee e¢ ee 

Fund .. 24 

Handloom Industry Fund 

Central Government grant from! 
Sugar Excise Fund : eas 

Sericultural Industry Fund oi 

Advances not bearing interest— 
Advances repay able 


10 Permanent Advances .. $4 


1 00 
16 


27 92,00 
3,16,00 





Accounts with Foreign Govern: 
ments Se <“s oa 
Accounts with Burma Govern | 
ment ‘ie re 
Accounts with Reserve Bank .. 
Suspense— 
Suspense Accounts 
Cheques & Bulls .. 
Departmental & 


o¢ 


Similar Ac-| 


counts— 
51,00 | Civil Departmental balances 


20,35 | 
45,21,97 


©0 
Government Account .. 

Total 

LOANS AND ADVANOES BY 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc .. 


73 | Loans to Government Servants .. 


| 18,79 


19,52 


Total .. 


REMITTANOES, 


36,45,65 

18,57,64 

2,,65,82 
7.5 


6,31 


1,15,74 


__52,75,39. 
1,24,56,61 


Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers Femiee| 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General ., 

Remittances by Bills i 

Heserve Bank of India Remittances| 

Adjusting accounts between 
Central & Provincial Govern- 
ments 


7 | Adjusting accounts with Railways| 


Inter-Provincial suspense account. 

Total .. 
Total Provincial Disbursements. . 
Closing Balance .. . 


| Grand Total a 


“Budget 
1945-46 


(In thousands 
of gaa est ) 


20,59 


48,69 
10 


1,00 
16 


30,06,00 


51,00 


46,64,72_ 


20,82 
65 
21,47 





86,49,07 
18,50,64 
2,65,32 
7,57 


6,31 
~62,70,71_ 


1,22,72,14 
2,08,11 


Punjab Administration. 


Administration. 


Governor, H. E. Sir Bertrand James Glancy, 
K.0.8.1., K.0.18., 1.0.8. 


PERSONAL STAr?, 


Secretary, G. M. Brander, 1.0.8. 

Military Secretary, Lt.-Col. R. J. Corner, M.c. 

Aides-de-Camp: Captain J. BR. 8. Wace and 
Captain B. 8. Phillips. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp: K. 8. Hony. It. 
Muhammad Sarwar Khan, Bahadur, 0.B.1., 
Hony. Asstt. Recruiting Officer, late 1/15th 
Punjab Regiment, Chanda Singh, Hony. 
Capt. 8. B., 1.0.M., Late 12th F. F. Reg. and 
Bhagi, Subedar Major and Hony. Lt., 0.8.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNOIL OF MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Malik Khisar Hayat Khan 
(Premier). 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sir Manohar Lal, Barrister-at- 
Law (Finance Minister). 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye (Mintster of 
Education). 

The Hon’ble Sardar Baldev Singh (Minister 
of Development). 

The Hon’ble Sir Mohammed Jamal Khan 
Leghari (Minister of Public Works). 

Major Nawab Ashiq Hussain, M.B.B. (Minister 
of War Planning). 


The Hon’ble Ch. Tikka Min, B.A., LL.B. (Afinister 
of Ievenue.) 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES. 


Rai Bahadur Thakur Repudenusingh (Finance). 
Khan Bahadur Shakh Faiz Muhamed, B.aA.. 
LL.B. (Local Govt. & Public Works.) 

Sardar Jagat Singh Inam (Home.) 
PARLIAMENTARY PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 
Syed Amjad Ali Shah, 0.1.8., 0.B.E., (Ferozepore 

East Rural). 
R. 8. Bhagit Hans Raj, B.A. (Amritsar and 
Sialkot) General Reserved Seat ( Rural.) 
Sir William Roberts Kt., 0.L.E. (European). 
Sardar Gopal Singh (American), M.B B. (Ludhiana 
& Ferozepore) General Reserved Seat (Rural.) 
Sardar Lal Singh, M.8c., LL.B., (Ludhiana Central: 
Sikh, (Rural.) 

Rao Bahadur Ch, Suraj Mul, B.A., LL.B. (Huni 
General ( Rural.) 

Mian Sultan Mahomed (Hotiana Pakpoters 
Muhammadan ( Rural.) 


OIVIL SEORETARIAT. 


Chief Secretary, H. D. Bhamut, 0.1.8., 1.0.8, 

Home Secretary, A. A. MacDonald, 0.B.B., 1.0.8. 

Financial Secretury, C. N. Chandra, 0.1.2., 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Medical and Local Government Depart. 
ments, E. A. R. Eustace, 0.3.2., 1.0.8. 


Secretary, Electricity and Industries Deparimenis, 
B. R. Tandan, 1.0.8, 

Director, Civil Supplies Deptt, N. M. Buch, 
O.B.E., 1.0.8. 


eae 5 Trontpore Deptt., J. W. Hearn, 0.18., 
.0.8. 


oo 


Post-war Reconstruction Deptt., Akhte) 
9 OBB, 1.0.8, 
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Public Works Department. 
Irrigation Branch. 
Teer (Northern Canals), F. F. Haigh. 
Secretary (Southern Canals), D. K. Khanna. 
Secretary (Western Canals), E. L. Protheroe. 
Butldings and Roade Branch, 
Secretary, H. A. Harris, 1.8.5. 
inancial Commissioners, J. D. Anderson, 0.1.E., 
1.0.8. (Revenue) ; Sir James Downing Penny, 
K.0.LE., 0.8.1, O.LE., 1.0.8. (Development) ; 
J. W. Hearn, 0.1.B., 1.0.8. (Additional) , 
C. V. Salusbury, ¢.1.B., 1.0.8., A.F.0. 


PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Punjab and N. W. F. Province (Joint).—P.- W. 
Marsh, 0.3.1, 0.LE., 1.0.9. (Rtd.), Chairman, 
K. B. Mohd. Zaritkhan, P.c.s.; K. B. Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan, 0.1.8., 8. B.8.; Mohan Singh, 
0.1.E., Ch. Bharat Singh, B.A., LL.B., Members ; 
S, A. Kureshi, 1.0.8., Secretary. 

MISCELLANHOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


Ditector of Agriculture, Malik Sultan Ali Noon, 


1A.8. 

Director of Land Records and Inspector-General ef 
Registration, K. 8. Sardar Haji Hafiz Ghulam 
Hassan Khan Leghari. 

Director of Public Instruction, W.H. F. Arm- 
strong, I.E.8. 

Inspector-General of Police, E, W. C. Wall, 
C.1.E., LP. j 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 
D.8.0., LES. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. D. 
Clyde, I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, K. B. Dr. Abdul 
Hamid Butt, M.B.B.S., D.P.H., D.T.M.&H. (Eng.). 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. N. D. Puri, 

Accountant-General, P. D. Pande. 

Postmaster-General, K. B, Mohd. Zaman Khan. 


LIZUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB. 


Gotley, C.LE., 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.0.B.. 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.0.B.. -. 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod, 0.8. “a -. 1865 
Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.0.8.1.,C.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 
R. H. Davies, 0.8.1, 1871 
R., B, Egerton, 0.8.:. 5 a oe 1577 
Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.C.S.1., C.I.B... 1882 
James Broadwood Lyal .. ee -» 1887 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.0.6.1. ..° 1892 
William Macworth Young, 0.8.1... 1897 
Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.0.8.1. .. i .. 1902 
Sir D.C. J, Ibbetson, K.¢.8.1., recigned 10907 
22nd January 1908. 
T. G, Walker, 0.8.1. (Offg.) ave .. 1807 
Sir Louis W. Dane, K.C.1.B., 6.8-1,.. 1908 
James McCrone Douie (Offg.) .. 1911 
Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.0.8.1. “8 1913 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.1.8.,C.8.1. .. 1919 
GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB, 
Sir Edward mace: K.0.1,8.,C.8.1. .. 1920 
Sir Malcolm Halley, K.0.8.1., 0.L.E. -- 1924 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G.0.1.F., 1928 
K.0.8.1., K.0.¥.G., 0.B.E. 
Sir Herbert Willlam Emerson, G.0.1.8., 1933 
K.0.8.1., 0.1.8.,C.B.B.,1.0.8. 
gir Henry Duffield Craik, Bart., G.0.1.8, 1938 
K.0.8.1,, 1038. 
Sir Bertrand James Glancy, K.¢.S.1.,K.0.LE. 1941 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker —The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Shahab ud in, KB, Kt 
Deputy Speaker —Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurbachan Singh 


Mian Abdul Aziz (Outer Lahore Muhammadan Urban), Abdul Hamid Khan Sufi (Karnal), Mian 
Abdul Rab BA,LLB (Jullundur South Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudhri Abdul Rahim (Shakargar 
Muhammadan Rural) , Khan Shahib Chaudhri Abdul Rahim (Gurdaspur) , Chaudhri Abdul Rahim 
(South East Gurgaon Muhammadan Rural), Chaudhri Ahmad Yar Khan (North West Gujrat 
Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Ajit Singh (South West Punjab Sikh Rural), Pir Akbar Ali, MBE 
(Fazlha Muhammadan Rural) , Chaudhri Ali Akbar (Gurdaspur East Muhammadan Rural) , Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Sir Mahk Allah Baksh Khan, MBE (Shahpur Muhammadan Rural), Khan Baha 
dur Mian Allah Yarkhan Daultana Lala Amar Nath Shah (Sralkot Amritsar General Rural) , Khan 
Bahadur Mian Amir u Din (Inner Lahore Muhammadan Urban) , Chaudhri Anant Ram BA, LLB 
(Karnal South General Rural) , Khan Sahib Chaudhri Asghar Ali (Gujrat Hast Muhammadan Rural), 
Khan Bahadur Sayed Badr Mohy ud Din Qadri (Batala Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Balwant 
Singh (Stalkot Sukh Rural) Malik Barkat Ali, MA, LLB (Eastern Towns Muhammadan Urban) , 
Lala Bhagat Ram Choda (Jullundur General Rural), Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma (Kangra West 
General Rural) , Rai Bhagwant Singh (Kangra East General Rural) , Lala Bhim Sen Sachar BA LLB 
(North Western Touns General Urban) , Kanwar Brijraj Saran MA (Hast Punjab Landholders) 
Diwan Chaman Lall B A (Oxon) (East Punjab Non Unwon Labour) Sardar Chanan Singh (Kasur Sikh 
Rural), Sardar Dasaundha Singh, BA, LLB (Jagraon Sikh Rural), Lala Deshbandhu Gupta 
(South Eastern Towns General Urban), Dev Raj Sethi (Lyallpur and Jhang General Rural), 
Major Dina Nath, MBE (Kangra South General Rural), Lala Duni Chand (Ambala and Simla 
General Rural), Mrs Duni Chand (Lahore Cuy Women General), Chaudhri Faqir Chand 
(Karnal North General Reserved Seat Rural), Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Faqir Hussam Khan 
(Tarn Taran Muhammadan Rural), Subedar Major Rajya Farman Alt Khan (Gujar Khan 
Muhammadan Rural) Capt Bhai Fatehjang Singh (South East Sikh Rural) Khan Bahadur 
Raja Fateh khan (Rawalmnd: East Muhammadan Rural), Captam Mian Tateh Muhammad, 
MBE, (Gujrat North Muhammadan Rural), Mahk Fateh Sher Khan (Montgomery Muhdtme 
madan Rural), Khan Sahib Chaudhri Fazal Dn, MBE Ajmala Muhammadan Rural) Khan 
Sahib Mian Fazal Karim Baksh (Muzaffagarh Sadar Muhammadan Rural) , E Few (Anglo Indtan) , 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan Raja (Jhelum), Sardar Ghaus Bakhsh Khan Mazar (Dera Ghazv Khan), 
Khan Bahadur M Ghulam Mohy ud Din (Shekhpura Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur 
Ghulam Qadir Khan (Mianwalt North Muhammadan Rural), Chaudhri Ghulam Hasul 
(Stalkot Central Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Khawaja Ghulam Samad (Southern Towns 
Muhammadan Urban) Mahant Girdhari Das (South East Multan Drvision General Rural) , 
Dr Sir Gokul Chand Narang, MA PhD (West Lahore Division General Rural), Rat Bahadur 
Lala Goral Das (Kangra North General Rural), P H Guest (Punjab Commerce & Industry) 
Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh (Batala Sikh Rural), Khan Bahadur Malk Habib Ullah Khan 
(Sargodha Muhammadan Rural), Khan Haibat Khan Daha (Khanewal Muhammadan Rural), 
Rai Bahadur Rai Hari Chand (Una General Rural) , Munshi Hari Lal (South Western Towns General 
Urban) , Sardar Hari Singh (Kangara and Northern Hoshiarpur Sikh Rural) Sardar Hariab Singh 
(Hohwarpur South Sukh Rural) , Lala Harnam Das (Lyallpur and Jhang General Reserted Seat Rural), 
Captain Sodhi Harnam Singh (Ferozepore North Sikh Rural), Bai Bahadur Chaudhri Het Ram 
(Hussar South General Rural), Nawab Iftikhar Hussain Khan (Ferozepore Central Muhammadan 
Rural) , Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh (Gurdaspur North Sikh Rural), Chaudhri Jafar Ali Khan 
(Okara Muhammadan Rural), Jahan Ana Shah Nawaz, Mrs, MBE (Ouler Lahore Muhammadan 
Woman) Sardar Jogindar Singh Man, MBE (Gujranwala and Shahdara Sikh Rural), Chaudhri 
Jugal Kishore (Ambala and Sumla General Reserted Seat Rural), Master Kabul Singh (Jhullundur 
East Sikh Rural) , Sardar Kapoor Singh, BA, LLB (Ludhiana East Sikh Rural), Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Karmat Ah, BA, LLB (Nankana Sahib Muhammadan Rural) Chaudhri Kartar Smgh 
(Hoshiarpur West General Rural) Sardar Kartar Singh (Lvallpur East Sikh Rural) Lala Kidar Nath 
Sahgal (Lahore), Seth Kishan Dass (Jhullundur General Reserved Seat Rural) , Sardar Kishen Sit gh 
(Amritsar Central Sukh Rural) Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Dutt (North Eastern Towns General Urban) , 
Mir Magbal Mahmood (Amritsar), Maulvi Mazhar Ali Azhar, BA, LLB (North Eastern Towns 
Muhammadan Urtan) , Rao Sahib Mohar Singh, BA, LLB (North West Gurgaon General Rural) , 
Sayed Mohi ud Din Lal Badshah (Attock South Muhammadan Rural), Capt Sayed Mubarik Ali 
Shah, MBE (Jhang Central Muhammadan Rural), Chaudbri Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan 
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(Jhullundur North Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur Raja Muhammad Akram Khan (Jelum 
Muhammadan Rural) .Dr Shaikh Muhammad Alam, B A (Honours) (Oxon ), LL D (Dublin) (Rawal- 
pind, Dinsion Towns Muhammadan Urban), Khan Sahib Shaikh Muhammad Amin (Multan 
Dinsion Towns Muhammadan Urban) , Chaudhri: Muhammad Ashraf (South West Gujrat Muham- 
madan Rural) , Khan Sahib Sardar Muhammad Azam Khan (Dera Ghav. Khan North Muhammadan 
Rural) , Muhammad Faryaz Ala Khan, Nawabzada (Karnal Uuhammadan Rural) , Chaudhri Muham- 
mad Hasan (Ludhiana Muhamnaday Rural) , Khan Bahadur Makdum Sayed Muhammad Hassan 
(Alipur Muhammadan Rural) , Sardar Muhammad Hussain (Chunwan Muhammadan Rural) , Khan 
Bahadur Chaudhri Muhammad Hussain, BA, LLB (Gujranuala East Muhammadan Rural) Mian 
Muhammad Iftikar ud Din, BA (Oxon) (Kasur Muhammadan Rural), Lieut Col Sardar Sir 
Muhammad Nawaz Khan (Attach Central Muhammadan Rural), Mian Muhammad Nurullahs 
BCom (London) (Lyallpur Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Chaudhri Muhammad Qasim 
(Bhalwal Muhammadan Rural) , Makhdumzada Hay Sayed Muhammad Raza Shah Jeelani (Shujabad 
Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur Khan Muhammad Saadat Ah Khan (Samundn Muham- 
madan Rural), Chaudhri Muhammad Sarfraz Khan (Sialkot North Muhammadan Rural), Raja 
Muhammad Sarfraz khan (Chakuwal Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur Muhammad Shafi Ah 
Khan Chaudhri (Rohtak Muhammadan Rural), Makhdumzada Hay: Saved Muhammad Wilayat 
Husain Jeelani (Lodhran VUuhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Chaudhri Muhammad Yasin hhan, 
BA, LLB (North West Gurgaon Muhammadan Rural) khan Muhammad Yusaf khan, Ba, 
LLB (Rawalpind. Sadar Muhammadan Rural), Rai Bahadur Mr Mukund Lal Puri (Raualpinds 
Dwisrion General Rural) , Sardar Moola Singh (Hoshiarpur Vi est General Reserved Seat Rural) Mumtaz 
Muhammad Khan Daultana Mian , Pandit Muni Lal halia (Ludhiana and Ferozepore General Rural) , 
Khan Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmed Gurmani ( Wuzaffurgarh North Uuhammadan Rural), Sir 
Sardar Muzaffar Al Khan Qizilbash (Lahore Muhammadan Rural) Khan Bahadur Captain Mahk 
Muzaffar Khan, MBE (Mianwalt South Muhammadan Rural) Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Nasir- 
ud-Din (Gujranwala North Muhammadan Rural), Khan Sahib Pir Nasir ud Din Shan (Soba 
Tek Singh Muhammadan Rural), Rana Nasrullah Khan Nasir (Hoshiarpur West Muhammadan 
Rural), Capt Sardar Naunthal Smgh Mann, MBE (Shehhupura West Sikh Rural) Saved Nawazish 
Ali Shah (Jhang East Muhammadan Rural), Khan Bahadur Vian Nur Ahmad Khan (Dipalpur 
Muhammadan Rural), Sardar Partab Singh (Amritsar South Sikh Rural) Khan Sahib Chaudhri 
Pir Muhammad, MBE (South-East Gujrat Muhammadan Rural), Chaudhai Prem Singh (Souwth- 
East Gurgaon General Reserved Seat Rural) , Mahant Prem Singh (Gujrat and Shahpur Sikh Rural), 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Pritam Singh Sindhu, BA LLB (Ferozepore West Sikh Rural) , Shrimati 
Raghbir Kaur (Amritsar Sukh Women), Mr K L Ralha Ram (West Central Punjab Indwan Chrw- 
tran), Chaudhri Ram Sarup (Rohtak Central General Rural), Chaudhri Ranpat Singh (Karnal 
North General Rural), Begum Rashida Latif Baji (Inner Lahore Mfuhammadan Women Urban) , 
Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Riasat Ah, MBF (Hafizabad Muhammadan Rvral), Khan Bahadur 
Chaudhri Roshan Din (Shahdara Muhammadan Rural), Sardar Rur Singh (Ferozepore East Sikh 
Rural) , Sadiq Hasan Shaikh, BA Bar at-Law ( 4mritsar City Muhammadan Urban) , Khan Sahib 
Chaudhari Sahib Dad Khan (Hissar Mukammadan Rural) , Chaudhin Sahib Ram (Hissar North 
General Rural) , Sardar Sampuran Singh (Lyallour West Sihh Rural) , Sardar Santokh Sinzh (kastern 
Towns Sukh Urban) , Dr Sant Ram Seth (Amritsar City General Urban) , Major Malik Sardir Khan 
Noon (North Punjab Landholders), Khan Sahib Rai Shahadat Khan (Jaranuala Muhammadan 
Rural) , Shrimati Shanno Divi Sehgal (West Multan Division General Rural), Sardar Shaukat 
Hayat Khan Advocate, Rohtak ( 4étoch), Sardar,Sher Smgh ( Wontyomery East Sikh Rural) Pandit 
Shri Ram Sharma (Southern Towns General Urban) Diwan Bahadur S P Sinzha (Eust Central 
Punjab Indvan Christan) , Lala Sita Ram (Trade Union Labour), Rai Bahadur Lala Sohan Lal 
(North Punjab Non-Umion Labour) , Sardar Sohan Singh Josh ( Lmrisar North Sikh Rural) , Chaudhn 
Sri Chand (Jhajjar General Constituency) , Seth Sudarshan (Eastern Touns General Urban) Chaudhri 
Sumer Singh, B 4 , LLB (South East Gurgaon General Rural) , Khan Talib Hussain khan (Jhang West 
Muhoemmadan Rural), Sardar Sahib Saidar Tara bimzh (Ferozepore South Sikh Rural) Sardar 
Teja Singh Swatantar (Lahore West Sikh Rural) , Sardar Brhadui Sardar Uijal singh Wi (Ff estern 
Towns Sikh Urban), Sardar Uttam Singh Dual (North West Punib Sekh Rural) Khan Baha- 
dur Sardar Wal: Muhammad Sayyal Hira) (Kabiruala Muhammadun Rural) 
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Sind. 


Sind Ia one of the two provinces created in 
1936, the other being Orissa, Unlike the 
latter, which has been carved out on a linguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was & 
compact unit and was considered a pro ince 
within a province even before its separation 
From the pomt of view of geography, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to the 
Punjab than to Bombay. Nevertheless it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Naplerin 1843, 


The demand for its separation into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Mushm leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate administrative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution, 
so that 1t might be a counterblast to provinces 
where the Hindus are in a majority. hat was 
startcd as a bargaining point in inter-communal 
pegouatione has now become an accomplished 
‘act. 


The Muslim delegation at the first Round 
Table Conference put forward the demand in 
London in the winter of 1930 The question 
was referred to & committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
mquuy to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of provin 
the feasibility of separation on those who aske 
for it An expert inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind Its findings can best be sum- 
marised by its remark, “There 18 thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage—the problem 18 whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind.” 


Demand for Separation. 


A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the first 81x years of 1ts 
life would be Rs 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
Barrage being eaten up by interest charges 
Roughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province Based on this assumption the 
authorities set about perfecting the admmi- 
strative machinery in preparation for the 
inauguration of the new regime 


With the stage set for the advent of the new 
province, an Order in-Council was issued in 
January, 1936, announcing that the new province 
would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
creating transitional machinery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy is 
inaugurated {n accordance with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


Of a permanent charactor are those provacne literate Muslim females. 


of the Order-in-Council which sever Sind from 


and the infant in respect of development loans 
incurred during the joint family period. Lands, 
forests, buildings, property, etc , will pass to the 
province where they are situated. Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the province where the taxed 
property 18 situated or the taxed transactions 
teok place Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April 1, 1921, 
Rs 2,74,96,884, including Rs. 73,687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt incurred on account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which 18 chargeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) will be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alone. Other loan works will be chargeable 
to the province where the works are located. 


It is also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet the deficit in the 
first few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonomy 
scheme, Sir Otto Niemeyer, & financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. He 
completed his investigations and submitted his 
report, according to which Sind gets a cash 
subvention of Rs 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
years, after which the aid will be progressively 
decreased. While on the subject of help from 
the centre, if may be mentioned that, according 
to the Niemeyer recommendations, Sind will 
got after the first five years of provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue, 


Pp opulation, 


Sind has an area of 48,136 sq mules and a 
population of 4 535,008 Of this, the Hindus 
(including Scheduled castes) number 1,229,926 
and the Mushms 3,208,325 The rest of the 
population is made up of 20,209 Christians , 
31,011 Sikhs , 3,687 Jains , 3,838 Parsis , 1,082 
Jews and 36,930 others According fo ‘the 
Census of 1941, 389,333 males and 90,020 females 
in the Province of Sind are literate, represent- 
ing 156% and 44% of the total male and 
female population respectively 138,249 Mus- 
lim males and 16 416 Muslim females; 231,869 
Hindu males and 64,498 Hindu females are 
literate The language of the Province, Sindhi, 
though it bears many marks of Arabic and 
Persian influence and is written in Perso Arabic 
script, 18 nearer the original Sanskrit than any 
other Indian seh The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of the province. As 
against 263 Hindu literate males per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are Hterate ; 51 per 1,000 
Hterate Hindu females compare against five 
The number of those 


Hterate in English are 119 per 10,000—186 per 


Bombay and settle the abilities of the parent 10,000 males and 84 per 10,000 females, 


Sind. 


Out of every 100 workers 1n Sind 59 are engag- 
ed in agriculture and animal husbandry. Ten 
per cent. are engaged in Manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind 


The cultivable area of the province 18 mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees. The Sindhi 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his 
outlook 18 becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province a8 a whole, Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
all of which 1s easily absorbed by Indian textile 


mils, 
Lloyd Barrage. 

The Barrage owes ite existence largely to the 
zeal of the late Lord Lloyd, the then Governor 
of Bombay, whose name it bears Started in 
July 1923, 1+ was completed in January 1932 
It was the completion of the dream of many an 
engineer and an almost incredible boon to the 
cultivator, who formerly carried on his agricul 
tural operations in a haphazard manner being 
unable to depend on the proverbial vagaries of 
the Indus What it means to the Sindhi, the 
Sindhi alone knows, for the Barrage has convert- 
ed—or hopes to convert—a waterless desert into 
& smiling garden flowing with milk and honey 


The magnificence of the achievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it 18 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- 
sisteng of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
welghing fifty tons. The Barrage 1s about a 
mile long, about five times the fength of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles The total 
length is thus some 36,000 miles, which means 
about 14 times the circumference of the earth 


The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
crores cubio feet of earthwork which Means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 115 miles. 


The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution is 
Made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of fhe river—~ 
four on the left bank, three on the ght. Those 
on the left bank are Rohri, the Eastern Nara, 
the Khairpur Feeder Hast and the Khairpur 
Feeder West. Those on the right bank are 


North Western Canal, the Rice Canal and the 


Dadu Canal, 

The total number of openings in all the canal 
Head Regulators is 55, each being of 26 feet 
and each opening being equipped with three! 
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electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,763 cusecs or 285,100 gallons per second. The 
total length of all irrigation channels including 
old and new watercourses is 64,300 miles To 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
earthwork to the extent of 7,500,000,000 cubic 
feet was involved, as much as would fill a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 5,000,000 acres and this would be under 
various crops approximately as follows 


Wheat 2,440,000 acres , cotton 850,000 acres , 
Tice 625,000 acres, jawart, bajrt, etc , 635,000 
acres, and oilseeds 410,000 acres 


This denoted mm produce would man the 
following approximate quantities 


Wheat 1,133,000 tons, cotton 549,000 bales, 
Tice 447,000 tons, jawart, bart, etc., 271,000 
tons , and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 


Inter-communal Co-operation. 


Politically, the province is bachWard Only 
the Hindu munority 1s politically minded, the 
Muslims owning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles ‘The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from public hfe, On the other hand, there is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the minority 10 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its rights 
Leaders of both communities are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so mecessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions. 


Kar achi. 


No account of Sind will be complete without 
a reference to its capital, Karachi. It 1s a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a fewtraders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the ‘‘ Kalachi” the land of the sand-dunes 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British—Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, 18 said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the “Glory of the East.” Recent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main line of Imperial acrial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India, 18 bound to become a vital airport, if 
itis not already one In addition to beg the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlkt for the 
productsofthe Punjab, Ifthe Barrage becomes 
all that is expected of 1t, Karachi may have to 
handle in 1960 a very large portion of the pro- 
duce mentioned above of the Barrage produce as 
also the produce from 429,800 acres of Dubari 
cropped land That this is not altogether 


© Utopian 1s evident from the fact that within 


seven years of the commencement of Barrage 
operations, that is, by the end of 1941 the follow- 
ing acres were under cultivation in the Barrage 


span Zone * 1,075,468 acres under wheat, 809,888 acres 


under cotton and 598,811 acres under rice. 
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Khan Shah Muhammad Khan Ahuhro (Revenue 
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Ercvse and Rural Reconstructvon) 

The Hon ble Rar Sahib Gohkaldas Mewaldas 
Rochlin (Pubhe Works Department and Local 
Self Government) 

The Hon ble Pir Ilaht Bakhsh Nawazali 
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The Hon ble Dr Hemandas Rupchand Wadh 
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The Hon ble Mr Muhammad Hashim Faiz 
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Works Department 
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Allah Bakhsh A Ansari, MA, LLB, Secretary, 
General Department 
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Secy , Finance Department 

BR Patel 108, Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department and Deputy Cheef Controller of Prices 

Nazir Ahmed, 108, Ratomng Officer 
and Deputy Secretary, Finance Department 

V DC Evans IP, Loforcement Officer and 
Deputy Secretary, Funance| Department 

L G@ Rajwadi 10% Députy Secretary, Home 
and Polttwal and Miscellaneous Departments 
and Promncial Press Adesser for Sind, Dsrector 
of Information and Promneial Organier, 
N W F Sud 

CT R Evans, 108,, Deputy Secretary, Revenue 
Department 

J D Atkinson, Bsc, (Civil Eng), 188, 
Deputy Secretary Public Works Department 

R § Sobhsing § Reejsinghani, Ma, 
Revenue Assistant Commissioner 

Nur Muhammad Shaikh Tolal, BA, General 
Assistant Commissioner 

H 3B. Hingorani, Deputy Seeretary, Legal 
Department and Remembrancer of Legal Affarrs. 


Shamdas K Hiranandam Bar at Law, Per- 
sonal Assistant toR L A, Sind 
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Departments, 
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SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


Speaker —The Hon Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah Zainulabdin Shah 
Deputy Speaker —Miss J T Shiprthimalani 


Members. 


Dr Popatlal A Bhoopatkar (General Urban Karachi Citi North) Rustomyi hhurshedy Sidhwa 
(General Urban, Karachi City South) Mukhi Gobimdram Pritamdas (General Urban Dyderabad 
City) Nihchaldas Chatomal Vaziram (General Rural Karachy District) Tollumal Rewachand 
Motwani (General Rural Dadu Dist) ‘Ihe Hon ble R11 Sahib Gohaldas Mewaldas (General Rural, 
Jarkana Dist) The Hon ble Dr Hemandas Rupchand Wadhwim (General Rural Upper Sind 
Frontier Dist) Doulatram Mohandas (General Rural Suki ur West) C T Valecha (General Pural, 
Sukkur Central) Menghra} Behrumal Talla (General Rural Sukhur East) Newandram Vishindas 
(General Rural Nawabshah North) Rai Bahadur Hotchand Hiranand (General Rural Nawabshah 
South), Ghanshyam Jethanand Shivdasam (General Rural Hyderabad Suburban Taluka) 
Ghanumal Tarachand (General Rural Tyderabad North) Dr Choithram P Gidwani (General 
Rural Iyderabad South) Paatabrai Khaisuhhdas (General Rural Thar Parkar West) Tara 
chand Dharamdas (General Rural Thar Parkar Nort?) Ahhy Patansing Sodho (General 
Rural Thar Parkar South) khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Khudadad Khan Gabol (Wi ham- 
madan Urban Karachi Cuy North) The Hontle Hay Muhammid Hashim Faiz Muham 
mad Gazdar (Muhammadan Urban fRarachy City “ovth) Muhammad Usman Muhimmad 
Khan Sumro (Muhammadan Rural Karachy North) “Muhammad Yusif Ahan Bahadur 
Khair Muhammad Khan Chandio (Muhammadan Riral hKaracht Sout?) Pr Ghulam 
Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah Buln (Muhammadan Rural haracht Fast) Wh B Chulam 
Muhammad Abdullah Khan Isran (Mu]ammadan Rural Dadu North) The Hon ble Pir ahi 
Bakhsh Nawaz Ahi ( Uuhammadan Rural Dadu Central) Sived Ghulam Murtaz. Shoth Muhammad 
Shah (Muhammadan Rural Dadu South) Shukh Abdul Majid (Wuhammadan Rural Tari ma North) 
The Honble K B Muhammad Ayub hhan Shah Muhammad Khan Khuhio (Wuham 
madan Rural, Larkana East) Nawab Hay: Amirali Tharo Ahan Lahor) OBF (Vuham 
madan Rural, Jarkana South) , Mir Muhammad Khan Nawab Ghaibi Khan Chandio (Muhammadan 
Rural Larkana West) Muhammed Amin A Aziz Khin hhoso (Wuhkammadan Reral Upper Sind 
Frontier East) Khan Sahib Sardar Sohrab Khan Sambdmo hin Saiki (Wuhammadan 
Rural Upper Sind Fronter Central) Khan Bahadu Jaffer Khan Gul Muhammad hhin Burd 
(Muhammadan Rural Upper Sind Frontier West) khan Bohadu Ahmed hhan sad1y3 0 ( Vuhamma 
dan Rural Sukhur North West) Shamsuddin Ahoin Abdul Aabir Ahan Af.han Barakza Duan 
(Muhammadan Rural Suhkur South West) Abdus Sattar Abdul Rahman Pir7ida Bvrr at 
Law (Muhammadan Rural Sukkur South bast) Rais Ah har Khon Hay) khan Mahar (VWulam 
madan Rural, Sukiur Central) Sardar Bahadur Sardar Kaiser Ahan Ghulam Muhammad hhin 
(Muhammadan Rural Sukhur North East) Sayad Muhimmid Ali Shth Allshando Shah (Wu? am 
madan Rural Nawabshah North) Sayed Nur Muhammad Shah Murad Ali Shah (Uuhammadan 
Rural, Nawabshah North West) Rais Rasul Bakhsh Ahan Sahib Muhimmad Ahan C ner ( Wuhamma 
dan Rural, Nawabshah West) Sardar Bahadur Nawab Hay Jam Jon Muhammad hhan Jim 
Muhammad Shariff Junejo (Wuhammadan Rural Nawabshah South) sived Khan Shih Imam 
Ali Shah (Muhammadan Rural Nawabsheah East) Mukhdum Ghulam Hyder Makhdum /ahir ud din 
(Muhammadan Rural Hyderabad North) Mir Ghulam Allah Khan Mir Hay: Hussain Bakhsh Ahan 
Talpur (Muhammadan Rural Hyderabad South West) Mir Bandehili Ahan Mir Haji Muhammad 
Hussain Khan Ialpur (Muhammadan Rural Hyderabad East) Mir Ghulamah hhin Bandehah 
Khan Talpur (Muhammadan Rural Ilyderabad South) sudar Bahadur Mr Allvuhabi 1 Ahan Imam 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur ( Wuhammadan Rural Thar Parkar West) Khin Bahidur Hay Saved Ghulam 
Nabi Shah MoujaliShah MBE (Vuhammadan Rural Thar Parkar North) Aibib Too eh Mir 
Muhammad (Ifuhammadan Rural Thar Pail ar South) Mass Jethi Luisi las Sip vhimilint (Women 8 
General Urban Hyderabad cum Karachi City) Mis Jenubit Ghulamal: Allina(I} eo) en VM shammadan 
Urban Karacht City) J Fraser (European Karachi City) Col H J Mihon (1h (Furopean 
Sind) , Issardas Variandmal (Commerce and Industry Indian Commer e) The Hon ble Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah K C81 (Landholders) , Dialmal Doulatrim (Jandholdirs) Niraindas Anandji 
Bechar (Labour), Lt Col W B Hossack (Commerce and Industry Bh wach Chamber of Commerce) 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces lies in practically the 
centre of Upper India. It is bounded on 
the north by libet, on the north-east by 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, 
on the south by two of the Chota Nagpur 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, ond Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total arca amounts to 106,247 
square miles, to which may be added the ares 
of the three Indian States of Rampur Thri: 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 6,27¢ 
equire mules, giving a total of 112,523 square 
miles The totu j opulation according to the 
1941 census is 5 €3 46 456 


The Province, origmally termed the North 
Western Provinces and so .malgamated in 1877 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1,1937 It includes 
four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts 
two of which are entirelyin the bills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract, the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central] India 
including Bundelkhand The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive canal system, 
which though somewhat Hable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordimary years and years of limited 
drought ‘Lhe first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly mnfertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plam, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhya mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and i le, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affordinz excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until it reaches the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated flelds and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna and Gogra. 


Administration. 


The Province was unti? the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, 
Under the Reform scheme the Provirce was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Execattve Council wn charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers In charge 


of the Transferred Subjects. With effcct from: 


April 1, 1987, provincial autcnomy was in- 


augurated in th 


6 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G I Act of 1935 This 
Ministry remaimed in office from July 17, 1937 to 
November 2 1939 But atter the outbreak of the 
European War resigned and the powers of 
administration were assumed by the Governor 
under section 93 of the @ I Act of 1985 He 
appointed 3 advisors from November 4, 1939, 
ind % fourth one from September 14 1943, 
to assist him in the admunistration of the 
Province The medium for the transaction of 
public business 1s the Secretariat, the staff of 
which consists of 14 Secretaries (including Chief 
Secretary), and 14 Deputy Secretarics including 
one Deputy Legal Remcmbrancer who 18 ex- 
Office Deputy Sccretary in the Judicial Depart- 
ment Thore are also four Under Secretaries 
wnd 11 Assistant Secretaries The Chief Sccre 
tuy iw im chirge of Appointment, General 
Administrition, Secretariat Cst wbhshment and 
Accounts and Lcclesiastical Departments, the 
Finance Secretary deals mainly with the Timance 
Depairtment , the Rev enue Secretary is m charge 
of the Revenue and Scarcity Departments , the 
Educ ition Secretiry 13 in charge of the Tduca- 
tion Department , the LL S G Secretary 1s in 
charze of the Local Selt Govcrnment, Municipal, 
Medical and Public Healtn Departments , the 
Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer 
ls in charge of the Judicial, Civil and Legislative 
Departments and perform the duties of Legal 
Remembrancer, the Pubhe Works Secretary 18 
in chirge of the Buwidings and Roads and 
Irngation and korest Departments The War 
Production Commissioner, 14 also ex-Officio 
Secretary to Government in the Industries and 
Excise Departments The Information Secre- 
tary 1s in charze of the Information and Rural 
Development Depaitments ‘The Secretary, 
Agricultural Department 18 in charge of the 
Agriculture Deputment The Secretary, Home 
Department 15 1n chirge of the Home Depart- 
ment (Criminal) Home Department (J uls) 
and Home Deprirtmcnt (Poluwe) There 13 one 
becritary Rationing who 15 in charge of the 
Rationing Deputment The Secretary, Depart 

ment of Leonomixs and Statistics 18 also 
Kconomice Adviser to Government There 
is a Secretary in the Department of Civil 
Supplies He 1s also Director of Food Suppliea 

Government spends the cold weather, October to 
April, in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly im 
Lucknow, though the Secretariat remains 
hroughout the year at Lucknow, The 
Governor and some of the Secretaries and 
Deputy Secretarxs spend pirt of the hot 
weather in Naini ‘lal, but during the monsoon 
the Governor tours the plains, as he does also 
n the cold weather The Board of Revenue 
is the highest court of appeal in revenue and 
‘ent cases lymg within its jurisdiction, being 
he chief revenue authonty in the province 

There are forty-eight British districts, thirty-six 
“‘n Agra and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,218 
square miles and average population a million. 
Each district 1s in charge of a District Officer, 
termed a Magistrate and Collector in Agra, a 
Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and Aumaon 
nd Superintendent in Dehra Dun _ district 

‘he districts are grouped together in divisions 


Prownce and a Cabinet of Hach division is under a Commissioner, except 
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the Kumaon division, the charge of which 1s held articles porcelain wares are now mide at 
by the Deputy Commussioner Naim Tal in Khurjs and glad pottery it Chunar and 
addition to his duties ‘here are ten divisions Meerut Clay fi,ures of men and fruits at 
having 1n avemage area of nearly 10 600 square Lucknow carpets at Mirzypur and J] hidoh 
miles and an average population of nearly (Benaics Stite) ind cotton carpet at Shah 
6 millions The districts are sub divided into jahinpur and leather goods in Cawnjore A.yra, 
aoe with an ayerane rede ot mee ps ire La Lucknow and Mecrut 

ang @n average population 0 2¥C The mahinzg of Friss utensils at Marz ipur 
Tahsd is in charge of a Tahedar whos res- barrukhibid and Ocl (Instract Kher) — the 
ponsible for the collection of revenue and algo carving and inliy work of Nagimi ind Sihiran 
exercises judicial powers. Tahses are divided pm the art silk mdustry of ‘anda (1 veil ad) 
into parganas which are units of importance th« loch anl bras fittin s intustiy at Ab iorh 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub (utluy it Qiumsany and Hitmas the copper 
ordinate to the Zahsidars are navb tahstldurs ytcnsd miustry of Almoin the dures of 
and kanungos Ordinarily there are three jhayibid (sitipur) Cawnpore and Birallv 
kanungos and one nav tahsddar to a tahsel th pottery at Nizamvi ad (District Azamgarh) 
The Kanungos supervise the wok of the ind the [sory work of Lucknow wd manu 
patwaris, or village accountants check ther factme of sussors i Meciut aso deserve 
papers and m3ke such inquuies as may be nientton 

entrusted to them by superior Ofhcers For Ay 4 result of the war tlimket malin,, his 
Judicial purposes (revenue and cinninal) the developed on 9 li. scale im the disti ts ot 
District Officer assigns 4 sub division consisting Wuzittuna.a Meerut Najibalal (1 ynor) 
of one or more takes as the case may be to Vinvigu ini Benacs Stite ani the minufiw 
each of his subordiuites who miy be cove ture of lorl sifitv mi yhit pins ind other 
nanted civilians (Jot and Assistant Magistrites macdlincou men utiulhks at Ab.arh The 
and Assistant Collectors) or members of the we, in, of tweets bas d veloped as v new 
Provinuial Service (Deputy Collectot» and industiy m= Alnioia district 


Magistrates) Ciwnjoreisth chiefiniustrice centre It has 
Manufactures. tannetics sop factories oll mill = tton woollen 
The province is not rich in minerals Tion ind Jute mills ordnance {1 toucs wl oth i 
and copper aie found in the Hiimaliyin distiuicty mills The wocll n millis th Ju cst m Tnudin 
There were mines of importance theie formerly Juchnow posse ses an impoitiut Jy ipa mul 
but owing to Ingh cost of production and in ‘ind also a cotton mill Lhe ie cotton 
accessibility most of them hive been closed &mnin, and qyicssin, futorts at  Al.irh 
Coal field exist in the distixt of Muzipur in Veerut Sahirinpur9 ind bu ily ind cotton 
Tehsil Sanghrauli on the border of Rewa Stite mulls it Agri Hithris Jenne WMoridarbol 
Gold 1s found im minute quantities by wishing and Alijiwrh = There ae now 71 Siu Factores 
the sands in some of the rivers 1m the hills Lime in the province worked }v the ¥ acu J 10cess 
stone 1s found i the Himalayas and in the hey we siturit d in Gorukhpur Rokitkhand 
districts of Etawah and Banda and stone 1s anil Meerut diviions A ceatun amount of 
largely quarried in the Munysipur district snail omidely the open panyroress und 4 
Cottoge and artistic industiies however .lound larze quintity of ,ur 18 made in th villases 
in UP Cotton 1s ginned 1nd spun throughout Lacelicnt furniture 1s mide at Burcilly mostly 
the Westcun distiicts of the province 13 1 homc on cottage lines 
industry and weivinzg by means of handloom> = fhere ig + papr factory 1 st ww boud 
is carried on in most distiicts ¢ wwnpore 1s the factorv and a Cigaictte factcry it Sahiranpur 
chief centre for cotton spmning and wavin, 4itazg and pertumes are inide at Lucknow 
mills According to the latest figures ax nlable ,anauy and Jaunpur Dayilta,h (4.19) has 
3 231 persons are employed in cotton ginnin, 4 tannery a lkithc: goods fictors + tertile 
cleaning and pressing factories and 56 336 M factory + hosury factory a diny 1 chemical 
spinning and weaving mills The number of | and so°7p works tnd a futuy for manuf itunes 
actual handloom weavers including helpers 1s: doors bolt Jantans electiucil ools fomtain 
about 250000 Silk weaving used to be confined’ pens chemical balinees etc J ountain pens are 
to Benares (where the famous himkhab made in Cawnpore Lucknow ad Benarcs 
ici veiied HOA Me nd eC eee Puta) Shoe laces and clastic are made in Cawnpore 
rol r-bpehtd ont ciaeeaems baa pebainirs ‘here 1s a plywood futory at Sitapur a 
Embroidery work 1s done at Lucknow where the striw board factory at Mcerut 2a bonemeal at 
noted ‘Chikan work of sate Spee 1S Magarwara (Uno) and at Hapur (Meerat), & 
produced and in Benares where gold and silver tyrnentme and rosin fuctory a match factory 
work 18 done on silk velvet cic he and georgette % catechu factory and 1 bobbin factory at 
Benares bar ia te thread for piadnehs | Clutterbuch.any (Bareilly) brushes are munu 
work and “Kimkhab weaving Gorakhpur fitied in Cawnpore Acra and Meerut card 
has lately specishsed in the manufacture of board boxes at Ciwnpore 2nd Tuclnow Acids 
crepe and turkish towels Ihe glass industry are munufactured 1 Aura nd Ghiziabad and 
18 important at Bahyjoi Balawali Sasni Hathras power alcohol at Mciie  Lhemiual and 
Harangau  shikohabad  Makhanpur = Nuni phumacentical works ire at Caiwnyore wd 
(Allahabad) Ghaziabod and Benares = Lirozabad Amini (Lucknow) Vc,etalle gho as manu 
1s tne chief centre of manufactw ing glay» bangles fictured at Cawnpore Thtumilod and Ghazi 
in India Moradabad 1s noted for its lacqucred - ahad (Districh Meviut) 
brass work, Benarcs for braypware engraving 
and repousse , Farrukhabad Pilkhawa (in Meerut Lhe largest tride centres are Cawnpore, 
district) and Muttra for their callico prints and, Allahabad Mirzapm, Benuc+ Luchnow Meerut, 
Agra for its durries and marble and alabaster | Aligarh, Hathras Muttia, A,13, Lariukhabad, 
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Moradabad, Chandausi Bareilly Saharanpur 
Muzaffarnagar Ghaziabad Khurja Gorakhpur 
Ghazipur, Piibhit and Shahjahinpur 


Agriculture 

The chief industry 18 agriculture which 1s the 
principal source of livehhood of 2 little over 70 
per cent of the population and + subsidiary 
source of income to a further 8 per cent ‘The 
sous of the province fall into three groups 
the valley soils of the Himalayas the main 
alluvium and the Cential Indian alluvium the 
chief characteristic soil or the Cential Indian 
alluvium 1s the black soil with a lighter variant 
though here also there are li_ht loams and gravel 
The Himalayan soils ire of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they 
have been formed whi'st the main alluvium 
soils are sand clay and loam the loiwm being 
naturally the most productive The soil 
generally yields excellent crops of rice mullet 
maize linseed mustard cotton wheat barley 
sugarcane pulses and potatoes rice being grown 
mostly in low Iving hcavy clays and potatoes 
on the higher valleys The greater part of the 
province is hi,hly cultivated The 1ainfall 
Varies from 50 to 70 inches 1n the hills to 40 to 
50 inches 1n the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions 
while the Agra Division receives only «bout 
25 to 80 inches annually Drought seriously 
affected Bundelhhand and the Agra Dv1sions 
in the past better draimage and irrigation 
facilities have effected considerable improve 
ments In the latter area however shortage 
of waiter 1n the canals and the general lowering 
of the water table still continue to react against 
full agricultural retuins Steps are being taken 
to increase the amount of water passing down 
the canals Jxcept in the cise of rice the 
prices of chief food grains showed on the whole 
a tendency to decline The pricc of 11ce 
rose almost steadily till August when the 
maximum price was attamed followed bv a 
steadv decline As regards wheat the price rose 
steadily till Mich when it attamed the perk 
Jevel after which it steadily dechned till June 
followed bv a rise during July and August and 
a steady falling off thereafter In the case of 
barley gram and arhar dal, the maximum prices 
were attained during the month of January 
succeeded by a more or less steady decrease in 
the subsequent months 

There was some increase in the area under 
wheat but a marked decrease in that under 
cotton, as compared with the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year ‘The average 
outturn for cotton remained more or less sta 
tionary, that for wheat being uncertain There 
was a slight increase mm the area under rice but 
some decrease in the ‘erage outtuin As 
regards sugarcane, there was a decrease bothin 
the area as well as the average outturn 

Land 1s held on Zamindari tenure in Agri and 
Taluqdari tenure in Oudh The prince al land 
owners 10 Oudh are the Taluqdars some ot 
whom own very lar.e estates The area held 
in Taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 pei cent of 
the total area in Oudh 

The People 

The population 1s mainly Hindu The 1941 
census has disclosed slight variatione in the 
communal percentages The Hindus were 
83 27 per cent as against 84 4% in 1931, the 
Muslims numbering 15 28% as agamst 15% 
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at the previous census The total of all other 
communities was 1 44% comprising of Indian 
Christians Anglo Indians, other Christians, 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsees, Buddhists, Jews, Tribes 
other than scheduled castes and of persons 
who declared themselves as belonging to no 
caste or religion Among the ndus are 
mecluded scheduled castes, caste Hindus and 
Arya Samajists 

The three main physical types are Dravidian, 
Arvan and Mongolioid, the latter being confined 
to the Himalayan and-sub Himalayan districts 
and the former to South Mirzapur and Bundel 
khand, whilst the high caste Aryans frequent 
the western district of the Province Most of 
the people however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin 

The ordinary spoken language of the Province 
18 Hindustam, written in Nagri and Persian 
characters There are distinct literatures in 
Hindi and Urdu languages respectively and a 
certain proportion of residents in urban areas, 
irrespective of their religion, speak and write 
in Urdu which has a close relationship with 
Persian and Arabic 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self government are 
the district and municipal boards, which 
have non official Chairmen Most of the 
municipal boards having an annual income of 
Rs 60000 or over have executive officers to 
whom certaim administrative powers are reserved 
The administrative functions of the municipal 
and district boards are performed by the Chaur- 
man and Executive Officer or the Secretary, 
but the boards themselves are directly responsible 
for most of the administration The district 
boards obtain 45 37 per cent of their income 
from Government grants The other chief 
sources of income are the local rate levied from 
the land owners and the tax on circumstances 
and property imposed by some of the boards 
The United Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act came into force with effect from January 
Ist, 1986 The tax realised under this Act 18 
also utilized im the payment of grants to local 
authorities for purposes of expenditure on the 
construction, maintenance and improvement of 
roads Ihe chief source of municipal income 
is the octroi or terminal tax and toll which is an 
octro1 in modified form Local opinion is 
strongly in favour of indirect as opposed to 
direct taxation for municipal purposes 


Justice 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad m the portion of the 
province known as Agra and by the Chief Court 
sitting at Lucknow in the portion of the 
province known as Qudh They are the final ap- 
pellate authorities in both criminal and civil cases 
The former consists of a Ohbief Justice and 
ten permanents and one Additional Judge 
six of whom are Indians and the latter 
consists of a Chief Judge and three permanent 
and one addl judges two of whom are Indians 
There are 30 posts of district and sessions judges 
of which nine are held by officers not belonging to 
the Indian Civil Service as they haye been 
listed to the provincial service and the bar 
Usually they exeicise appellate jurisdiction in 
_civul and ciiminal cases and in certain conditions 
_ cases under the United Provinces Tenancv Act 
i The High Court has extraordinary original 
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urisdiction The Chief Court’s onginal jurisdic- 
10n was abolished in 1939 by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature District Officers and 
their assistants, including tahsildars, preside 
in criminal courts as magistrates and as collec 
tors and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Honorary magistrates and honorary assistant 
collectors who function in all the districts also 
d with criminal, revenue and rent cases 
Stipendiary Revenue officers have been 
appointed temporarily all over the Province to 
assist in the disposal of rent and revenue case 
work Kumaon has been brought under the 
Civil jurisdiction of the High Court from Ist 
Apml 1926 The deputy and assistant com 
missioners exercise inferior civil powers in this 
division which has no separate civil courts 
In the rest of the province there are civil judges 
judges of small cause courts and munsifs who 
dispose of a large number of civil suits The 
Junisdiction of a civil yudge extends to all orginal 
sults without pecuniary limit and a munsif can 
hear cases ordinanly of a value not exceeding 
Rs 2000 and if specially empowered up to 
Rs 5000 Appeals from munsifs always lie to 
the district judge while those from the civil 
judges go to the High Court or the Chief Court, 
except in cases of a value of Rs 5000 or less 
which are heard by the district judge Small 
cause court judges, ordinarily try suitsto the 
value of Rs 500 but the Senior Judges of Small 
Causes are empowered to try suits of a civil 
nature of which the value does not exceed 

1,000 There are also honorary munsifs 
whose jurisdiction is limited to Rs 200, and 
Mine munsifs whose jurisdiction 1s fixed at 


Public Works Department. 

The Public Works Department, Bwidings and 
Roads and Irrigation Branches are in the port 
fohos of the Adviser to the Governor, Revenue 
and Adviser to Governor, Supply respectively, 
and the post of Secretary to Government in this 
department 18 held by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service 

The Buildings and Roads branch is adminis- 
tered by two Chiet Engineers The Province 1s 
divided into circles and divisions Each circle 
“is in the charge of a Supermtending Engineer 
and each division is in that of an Executive En 
gineer. AJ] metalled roads are maintained from 
Provincial funds and the construction of all 
Departmental buildings, except those of the 
Irrigation Branch, costing more than Rs 7 500 
are in charge of the Buildings and Roads branch 


The Buildings and Roads Branch has been 
more than doubled 1n size since the outbreak of 
war and has undertaken an extensive road 
construction programme in the province In 
addition many aerodromes have been constructed 
and a large number of military works have been 
taken over fromthe M E § for construction and 
maintenance 

The Buildings and Roads branch has under 
preparation the Post War Road Development 
scheme which are expected to cost about 69 


crores of rupees, out of which about 41 crores 


is proposed to be spent during the first five 
years The schemes include the construction 
of 5,500 metalled mules and the reconstruction 
in cement, concrete, bitumen and waterbound 
of about 5,000 milesofroads They also include 
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the construction of about 18000 miles of un- 
metalled roads A large number of bridges is 
also proposed to be constructed out of which 
over 184 will have from 100 feet to 300 feet 
water way and 50 will have more than 300 feet 
water way In addition there will be about 
20 boat bridges, 10 ferries, 6 causeways and 
14 railway bridges will be decked for carrying 
vehicular traffic It 1s proposed to start work 
on this scheme during 1945 46 on some of the 
roads The buildings and Roads branch also 
has under preparation the Post War Building 
Schemes which are estimated to cost 5 6 crores 
and which should be completed within two years 


The Irrigation branch is administered by three 
Chief Engineers The province 1s divided into 
circles and divisions 

The Irrigation Branch administers the various 
Irrigation works in the province as well as the 
Ganges Canal Hydro electric Grid, the Tube- 
Well irrigation scheme, and the Fyzabad 
Electricity and Gogra Pumping Sehemes The 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna, the Agra Canals, 
and the Ganges Canal Hydro Electric Gnd are 
admunistered by the Chief Engineer (West) 
while the Sarda Canal, the Fyzabad Electn- 
city and Gogra pumping schemes the Bun- 
delkhand Canals and the Tube wells are 
administered by the Chief Ingineer (Fast) 
The Project Circle Irrigation Works, 18 under 
the administration of the Chief Engineer (Deve- 
lopment) 

The Canals and Tube Wells administered by 
the Irrigation Branch urigate over 50 lakhs 
acres annually 

The Sarda Canal, was opened in 1928 for 
introducing irrigation into Oudh In Novem 
ber 1941 an extension, which includes 350 
miles of newirrigating channels, was formally 
opened, making the total length of the main 
canal and branches, including distributaries, 
drainage cuts and escapes on the system, 
6,400 miles The area irrigated is over 10 
lakhs of acres annually including over 24 lakhs 
acres sugarcane 

The Ganges Canal—Upper and Lower Tho 
headworks of the former are situated at Hardwar 
in the Saharanpur district and of the latter at 
Narora in the Bulandshahr district The Upper 
Ganges Canal came into operation in the year 
1855-56, and its total mileage of channels is 
5926 miles The area uwrigated annually 1s 
over 14 lakhs of acres The lower Ganges 
canal was opened in 187980 and the total 
mileage of its channels is 4,994 miles This 
system irrigates nearly 10 lakhs of acres 

In connection with the Grow More food 
Campaign a number of channels have been 
remodelled and improved with a view to increase 
their water supplies and thereby enabling them 
to umgate larger areas Projects for the 
construction of about 800 mules of new channels 
on the Sarda Canal and about 200 mules on the 
Upper Ganges, Lower Ganges, Betwa and 
Dhasan Canals have been prepared Of these 
new channels about half have been completed 
and opened for umgation The additional vield 
of food grams on this account will be about 
56 700 tons per annum 

The Ganges Canal Hydro electric Grid sup- 
plies power for domestic, industrial and agri 
cultural purposes to 14 districts in the west of 
the province, and to Shahdara in Delhi province 


. .which it will inject 10,000 K.W. 
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Seven of the ten available falls have been 
harnessed for generating electric energy and a 
stand-by steam power station has been 
constructed at Chandausi of 9,000 K.W. 
capacity, making a total of 28.900 K. Ws. 
available on the Grid. [Besides supplying 
energy for lights and fans and minor industries 
to about 93 towns, the Grid provides power for 
irrigation pumping from rivers, tube-wells and 
open wells. Jn addition to the Chandausi steam 
station, the steam station at Harduaganj will 
shortly be in commission generating about 
10,000 K.Ws. when in_ operation. The 
Mohammadpur water power station designed to 
generate about 9.000 k.Ws. is at present under 
construction and in addition a project for the 
construction of a further water power station at 
Pathri, near miles 10 of the Ganges Canal 
system is under preparation and when completed 
is expected to generate 22,000 K.W. This supply 
of cheap power from over 2000 sub-stations in 
the Grid is already having an important bearing 
on the economic disposal of crops and the 
development of industries in the urban and rural 
areas of the Grid zone which had materially 
helped the war efforts. 

The steam power station at Sohwal has a 
capacity of 2,500 Kilowatts. It supplies energy 
to the towns of Fyzabad and Ajudhia and for 
pumping 180 cusecs of water from the Gogra at 
Raunahi intoa canal system 129 miles jong, 
designed to irrigate 43,000 acres. 

The United Provinces Government have 
Various irrigation and power projects under 
consideration for the postwar period. Brief 
details of these projects on which investigations 
have advanced sufficiently are given below :— 

Sarda Canil Hydro Electric Scheme: It is 
proposed to reconstruct 12 miles of the Sarda 
Main Canal to combine the present falls on the 
existing channel into one drop of 59 ft. for 
generating 20,000 K.W. minimum at one power 
station with an installed capacity of 41,000 K.W. 
The station would. in the first instance, be linked 
with the Ganges Canal Hydro-thermal system in 
Transmission 
ines will aJso be run into Pilibhit, Bareilly, 
Naini Tal, Shahjahanpur and Kheri districts 
witere energy will be made available for domestic. 
agricultural and industrial purposes. Investi-. 
gations with regard to this scheme have been: 
completed and construction work will start 
after the rains of 1945. It is anticipated that 
poe from this power station will be available 
or consumption by 1949. 

Nayar Dam Project: It is proposed to im- 
pound 1.4 million acre feet gross in the valley 
of the Nayar, a tributary of the Ganges 50 miles 
above Hardwar, by building a dam 650 ft. high 
across the gorge in the-river near village Marora 
in Gathwal district. 0.8 million acre feet is 
expected to be available annually for irrigation 
draw off. Primary continuous power to the 
extent of 15,000 K.W. and secondary power 
amounting to 70,000 K.W. is also proposed to 
be generated at the dam site. Geological 
investigations with regard to rock at dam site 
are to be taken shortly and the project will 
take some seven years to complete. 

Rihand Dam Project: It is proposed to 
impound 9 million acre feet gross in the Rihand 
basin in Singhrauli Pargana, Mirzapur district 
by a 264 feet high dam across a gorge near Pipri 
village. Power will be generated by the artificial 
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head created by the storage dam at the power 
station situated immediately below it. The 
capacity of the installed plant is expected to be 
150,000 K.W. The United Provinces Govern- 
ment are carrying on the investigations with 
regard to this site pending formation of the Sone 
Valley Corporation the formation of which is 
under comsideration at present. 

The Ganges Valley State Tubewell Scheme 
which originally comprised 1656 tubewells is 
now being extended by the construction of 
600 more additional tubewells to help the Grow 
More Food Campaign. These tubewells are 
spread over the districts of Moradabad, Bijnor, 
Budaun. Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and parts of Etah and 
Bareilly introducing irrigation on the volumetric 
system over approximately an area of 19,80,858 
acres, under the ultimate development scheme, 
hitherto without any source of irrigation. 


The Irrigation Branch also maintaink a 
Research section at Lucknow, which deals with 
problems of flowing water, silting troubles, 
scouring action below pucca works channel 
losses, model experiments of existing and 
proposed Canal works, ete, 

Police. 

The Police Force is administered by Inspect- 
or-General, with five Deputy Inspectors-General 
including one Deputy Inspector-General now 
known a8 D. I. G. Headquarters and Railways 
and two temporary officers and two Assistants 
to 1. G. of Police, 48 Superintendents including 
one S. P. Railways and one additional Superin- 
tendent of Police, 41 Assistant Superintendents 
and 71 Deputy Superintendents. There is 
a Police Training College at Moradabad under a 
Superintendent of Police as Principal. There 
isa C. 1. D. forming a separate department with 
an Assistant Inspeetor-General (temporary) in 
charge and three Superintendents of Police. <A 
Military Police section under the command of a 
Superintendent of Police assisted by one 
Assistant Commandant and one Adjutant has 
been added to the provincial police force. The 
administration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, who 
is a retired officer of the Indain Medical Service. 

Education. : 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five Universities, the four residential Univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, hesides eleven affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Provinces, of 
the twelve colleges, some of which were formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
externa] side, viz. the Agra and St. John’s 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore, the 
Meerut College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, 
Bareilly, St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, 
Balwant Rajput College, Agra, Medical College, 
Agra, Amar Singh K.E.M. Jat College, Lakhoti 
and Agricultural College, Cawnpore. There are 
Intermediate Colleges and Anglo-vernacular 
high and middle schools which prepare boys for 
the High School and Intermediate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
intermediate! Education, which prescribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education. 
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There are 49 Government High school» for 
boys and 9 for girls and 8 Government Inter 
mediate Colleges for boys and one for giris 
the remainder are under private management 
and are aided by Government 


The Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow 
and the Mahila Vidyalaya College Iucknow 
impart University education to Indian girls 
The Vasant College for Women at Benares the 
Gokuldas Hindu Gurls’ Intermediate Collcge 
Moradabad Balhka Vidyalaya Intermediate 
College Cawnpore, Crosthwaite Girls’ Inter 
College Allahabad Raghunath Girls’ Inter 
College Moerut, Prem Vidvalaya Girls Inter 
mediate College Dayalbogh Agra Karaimat 
Hussain Girls Intermediate College, I uchnow 
Mahadevi kanya Pathshala Dehra Dun ind 
Kishor! Raman Guls Inter College Muttra 
terch upto the Intermediate stage In iddition 
to these there are High schools I nglish Middle 
and Vernacular Tower Middle Schools «and 
Primary schools throughout the province for the 
education of Indian girls. «The St ( eorge Inter 
College Mussoone the St Josephs College 
Naim Tal Sherwood Inter College Naim Fal 
and La Muartinere College Lucknow are the 
known institutions for Luropean and 
Anglo Indiin children in the province which 
teach upto the Intermediate stage All Saints 
Diocesan College Naim Tal has a Teachers 
Training Department for Women terchers and 
also a Cambridge Higher Certificate Class 
Besides these there are many excellent educa 
tional institutions for European boys and girls 
both in the hills and plains which are attended 
by students from all over India Government 
maintam Trading Colleges for male teachers in 
Lucknow Allahabad and Agra and + Traiming 
Department 18 attached to the Lucknow Chris 
tian College There are Traiming Departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University Covernmcnt 
also maintains a Training College for Women 
Teachers at Allahabid The Allahabid 
University has started % course leadinz to the 
M Ed degree but this 1s confined to those who 
hive already obtained the diploma of LT or 
BT elsewhere 


There is a Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu University 
Where four years courses of training are 
provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects This 1s the only university in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 1s 
available There is a Government Engineerin,z 
College at Roorkee (Thomason College) a school 
of Arts and Crafts in Lucknow and an Agri 
cultural College a Technological Institute known 
as the Harcourt Butler Technologic. Institute 
and a Central Textile Institute at Cawnpore, 
three Government Technical imstitutes at 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur and Jhansi respectively , 
ohe industrial school at Tarrukhabad five 
Carpentry schools, one known as Central 
Wood Working Institute Bareilly, others are at 
Allahabad Fyzabad, Nami Tal and Dehra Dun 
Six Weaving schools one known as Central 
Weaving Institute at Benares, others at Mau 
remearh khairabad (Sitapur) Amuoha 
(Moradabad), Muzaffarnagar and Bulandshahar 
and one Metal Working School at Aligarh , two 
Leather Working Schools at Cawnpore and 
Meerut, one Tanning School at Fatehpur, and 
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one Brassware School at Benares known as 
Batuk Piasad Khattri Industrial Institute 
an Agncultural school ot Bulandshahar ind 
another at Gorakhpur and 1 thnd 15 being 
started 4t Ghazipur from July 194> There as 
also a non government A,ricuitural Institute 
vt Allahabad and nongovcrnment degric 
college in Agricultue at Azrs ani Takhati 
(Dist Bulandshahar) and n [nterme dirte colle ze 
in Agiieulture at Barvit (Dist Meerut) and 
there are two Civil Ingineering Schools at 
Lucknow At the Benares Hlindu Universitv 


there 15 4 five yeirs coure in I lectiicil ind 
Mechaniesl Enginecring ‘Theie eo ilso 
% Techniciul College and Ic ither or hing 


School at Dayall yh Agra J ducation in lin 
18 given at four residential Universities and at 
the Agra ond Merit Colleges ind at the Dy 
anand (ozlo Vedic and Sinat in Dharma Collc es 
at Cawnpore and i the Bau liv Coll ~t 
Tnstruction in Commerce for th BCom dt,ice 
of the 4,12 University is wiven an the Sinitin 
Dharma andthe DAV Collies 16 Cawnpore 
and im the St Johns Colle, at Apr ao Com 
merce department for the BCom deptce 15 aso 
attechcd to Alluhabad len ws ond Livknow 
Tmiveisities The Binz Gecines Medical 
College. JTuchnow whi h i mani ed ty the 
Luchnow University prepares candidat 5 for 
theMB BS dezrec of the I uchnow University 
There w also a ( overnment M li ui College at 
Agra which 18 affiliited to the Avra Umveisity 
There 13 also a collece of Ayurveda attached to 
the Benires Hindu University Lhe Board of 
Indiin Medicine t P estiblished hy Govt im 
1926 prescribes courses for Avinvcdic and Unwi 
Colle.es The Trknul ut Pb Collece ind the 
Stite uded Unani Medical Collie at Tucknow 
Unan Medel Colle.e Allahitvi the Rasinkul 
Ayurvedic Colle.e Haidwa the Lundclhhind 
Ayurvedic College Jhanu the Kinvia hulja 
Ayurvedic College TIuckhnow the Datshinind 
Ayurveui Colle,e Jenaes ind the Lilt Han 
Ayurvedic College Pilbhit are afhlinted to it 
Public schools for Secondary and Primary Verna 
cular educition ire Umost etirely miumtuned 
or aided by distixt and muniipal toa is and 
vernacular education 1s adiministered throuh 
them and the expenditure of .1 ints fo1 Verna 
cular edueition ts in their hinds) =Covernment 
maintains eight Normal ‘Schools iwi “cven 
Central ‘raiming Schools for the tiaminz of 
vernicular teachers There 1e alo Seven 
normal schools and thiee Central Truning 
schools for PTC for traminz of women Vurna 
cular teachers and an FIC class attiched to 
the Government (Gurls Inter (olle.e Barely 
Each district has 1 Deputy Inspector of Schools 
who 1s the secretary of the Lduc 1taon Commuttce 
of the district board assisted by several sub 
deputy Inspectors There are seven Inspectors 
who supervise both Anglo verniculu ind 
Vernacular education in their circles 


Medical. 

The Medical Department 15 in charge of an 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals who 1s 
assisted by one Deputy Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals (Women s) two wststints to the 
IGCH and ont Person Assistant The 
Deputy Inspector Gentiv of Civil Hospitals 
(Women) 1s also the Secretarv of the Provincial 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is responsible 
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for the medical work of each district and ina 
few of the larger stations he has an assistant 
In two stations (Ranikhet and Roorkee) Medical 
Officers in military employ hold collateral civil 
charge There are about 100 Provincial Medical 
Service officers in charge of important dis 
pensaries and on the reserve lst and a large 
number of Provincial subordinate medical 
service officers Womens hospitals are in 
charge of PMS (W) or PSMS (W )Officers 
Government have also instituted Provincial and 
Subordinate Nursing Services to be controlled 
bv a Superintendent of Nursing Services WP, 
whose appomtment is under consideration 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at TIucknow the newly constructed 
Haliett Hospital Cawnpore the Prince of Wales 
Dispensary and the Ursula Horsman Memorial 
Hospital Cawnpore King Ldward VII Hospital, 
Benares and the Civil Hospital at Allahabad (for 
Europeans Anglo Indians and Indians living in 
Furopean style) The Ramsay Hospital for 
Turopeans at Nain! Tal is a first class institution 
and there are also the Dufferin and Womens 
Hospitals at various places for rendering medical 
aidto women 4H T' the Viceroy performed the 
opening ceremony of the Hallett Hospital 
Cawnpore, on December 16 1944 The hing 
Georges Medical College, Lucknow, and the 
Agra Medical College, Agra are two of the best 
equipped colleges, in the country, with a staff of 
highly efficient professors and the hospitals 
attached to the Colleges are the best equipped 
hospitals in the Province The Queen Marys 
Hospital for women and children 1s also attached 
to the King Georges Medical College and 
provides clinical material for the mstruction of 
students in midwifery and gynaecology At 
Agra this 1s done at the Tady Lvall Hospital 
There are sanatoria for British soldiers in the 
Inlis The King Edward VII Sanatorium at 
Bhowali 1n the district of Nami Tal is an 
up to date and well equipped institution for the 
treatment of European and Indian consump 
tives There is alsoa Government T B clinic 
at Allahabad 


, mecha eer nave been Romer Spon oe 
yurvedic an nan) wor 
, under the charge of qualified Vaids 
and Hakims under the Rural Development pro 
gramme A compounder bas been engaged to 
assist Forty-eight Fixed and sixteen Travelling 
allopathic dispensaries are also working under 
the Rural Development programme at suitable 
places in the country side The duty of the 
medical officer appointed to the Rural Develop 
ment Dispensaries is not only to provide 
medical aid in villages but also to inculcate 
habits of cleanliness and carry on propaganda 
to ensure personal hygiene and health 
The aim which has been kept in view in 
opening rural indigenous and allopathic dis 
pensaries is to make available medical aid in 
Villages situated in the interior of the districts 


Government also sanction every year grants 


for the treatment of eye diseases at certain vincial Government 
A good number of medical stores and equipment which was stored 


centres in rural areas 
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There were about eighty subsidized dispen- 
saries and thirty subsidized medical practitioners 
working at the end of December 1944 


Facihties for the training of Indian girls as 
nurses and midwives have been provided at 
almost all important hospitals in the Province 
A Government Nursing Service has been in- 
augurated 

The Government have established a Hospitals 
Fund to improve Medical facilities A sum of 
rupees eighty two lacs has so far been allotted 
to this fund Applications for grants out of 
this fund are considered and sanctioned by 
Government from time to time but jt 18 in the 
main being conserved for post war developments 
when articles of equipment and building materials 
will be much chesper 

A systematic campaign has been undertaken 
and large funds allotted to bring the hospitals 
at District Headquarters and the Dufferin 
Hospitals to a direct level 

Adequate steps have been taken to ensure 
that the hospJtals and dispensanes in the U P 
do not run short of medicmes, drugs and equip- 
ment during the war period <A sum of Rs 4} 
lakhs was allotted to provide a reserve stock of 
medical Stores To tide over the difhculty of 
getting imported diugs a new pharmacopoea of 
indigenous drugs has been introduced at hospitals 
and dispensanes and in Indigenous Drugs 
Factory has been startel2t Agra Arrangements 
have also been made with the Director General 
Indian Medical Service to obtain supplies of 
medical stores from the Medical Stores Depart- 
ment A Scheme 1s being sanctioned to 
tram 90 Compounders every year for hos 
pitals and dispensaites in the Province and it 
18 In Operation DOW 

An important event in the medical adminis 
tration of the UP during 1943 44 was the 
decision to take over under the direct control 
of Government important hospitals in the 
Province Accordingly 9 important hospitals 
were taken over under Governments direct 
control in 1944 45 and it is proposed to take over 
15 more during the financial year 1945 46 It 
has also been decided to provinciahse women 8 
hospitals at Dist headquarters in instalments 


The Board of Indian Medicine UP esta- 
blished by Government in 1926, advises Govern- 
ment for giving grantsin aid to Ayurvedic 
and Unani Dispensaries These aggregate about 
Rs 50,000 every year It also conducts Ayur 
vedic and Unani examinations of students 
studying at its affhated Ayurvedic and Undani 
Colleges and awards diplomas to successful 
candidates It also maintains a register of 
qualified vaids and hakims Government also 
give aid to subsidised Ayurvedic and Unani 
dispensaries and practitioners in rural areas out 
of an allotment of Rs 42500 Governments 
object 18 to render medical aid through a system 
in which villagers have confidence 

A Blood Bank scheme has also been started. 
It is getting quite a good response 

Particular care has been taken 1n recent years 
to provide X rays and cold storage plants at 
important hospitals at the expense of the Pro- 
The surplus stock of 


patients suffering from cataract and_ other at hospitals in the Province for A R P purposes, 


diseases have received treatment under the 
scheme. 


18 also being acquired for use at hospitals and 
dispensaries in U P, 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 
Statement of the Revenue and Expend:ture of the Government of the United Promnces 


I6r 








Budget Pudget 
HEADS OF REVENUE, Lstimates HEADS OF EXPENDITURE J stimates 
1945 46, 1940 46 
Rs Rs, 


Principal Heads of Revenue 


IV —Taxes on Income other 
thin Corporation tax 


VIT —Land Revenue 


VIII —Provincial Excise 
IX —Stamps 
X —Forest 


XI —Registration 
XII —Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 


XITT.— Other 
Duties 


Taxes and 


Irregation, Ete 
XVIT —Works for which Capi 
Accounts are 
kept— 
Receipta .. 


Less—W orking 
Expenses 


Net 


XVITI.— Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 


Debt Services 


XX.—lInterest 


Civil Admunsstratwn 


XA1,—Administration of 
Justice ‘ 


XXII —Jaila and 
Settlements 


XXTIT.—Police 
XXV [.—Education 
AAVII.—Medical 
AAVIII —Public Health 
ARAIX —Agniculture . 
XXIXA—Rural Development 
XAA —Vetermary .. 


Convict 


3,60,60, 000 


6,96 46,500 
5,15,31,500 


2 12,°6,000 
1 93,62,600 


10,00 000 
16,49,000 


1,46,57 000 


4,14,22,100 


2,16,36,000 
1 97 86 100 


31,..00 


29 08 300 


24,01,600 


9,91 300 
70,46,000 
17,36,200 
7 58,€00 

7,08,100 

24,39,000 
8 100 

8,6 3,200 














Direct Demands on the Revenue 


7 —Land Revenue 
8 —Provincial Excise 
9 —Stamps 
10 —Forest 
11 —Registration 
12 —-Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Acts 


18 —Other Taxes and Duties 


Irrigation Revenue Account 


17 —Interest on Irrigation works 
for which Capital Accounts 
are kept 

18 —Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from  ordinarv 
Revenues 


Irrigation Capital Account (Met 
from Revenue) 


19 —Construction of Irngation 
Works— 
B—-Financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 


Debt Serrwee — 


obligations 


23 —Appropriation for reduction 
or ivoidance or debt— 


(2) Sinking Funds 
Qv) Other App Llopriations 


Cari tdmin stration — 


20 —Geneéral Adminstration { 11 
27 —Admuinistrition ot Justice 


28 —Jaus and Convict Settle 
ments 
.9 —Police 


36 —Scuicntific Departments 
37 —Lducition 

38 —Medical 

39 —Public Health 

40 —Agiiulture 

404 —Ruril Development 


41 —Vetermiry 


1,0¢ 15,000 
1>,s..,700 
3, 2,400 

7 35,700 
6,04, 00 

1€ ,v7,500 


99,800 


1, 2,33 100 


13,73 800 


1 Ov 400 


22 —Intercst on debt and other 


6 8& 800 


c0 88 300 
13 82 .0U0 


10 30 17 “00 


1 40 Ji WU 
87 £7 500 
“> 96 200 


3 74 49 000 
32 300 


~ 2 4¢ O00 
127° ¢18%0 
40 €* 700 

24 £0 300 

| 37 ™¢ 000 
| 26 40,500 
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HEADS OF REVENUE 


Ciel Administrateon—contd 
XX XI —Co operation 
XXXII —Industries .. ; 


XXXVI.—Miscellaneous i ah 
ments ‘ 


Ciwil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements 


XXXITK —Civil Works — 
(a) Ordinary 


(6) Transfer from Central 
Road Fund 


Miscellaneous — 


XLITI ~—-Transfersa from Fa 
mine Relief Hund 


XLIV.—Receipts in aid of 
superannuation 


XLV —Stationery and Print 
ing : 


ALVI —Miscellaneous ; 


Contributions and Murscellaneous 
Adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments — 


L—Miscellaenous Ad- 
Justments be 
tween Central and 
Provincial Gov- 


ernments ee 
Extraordinary Items — 

LI—Extraordinary 
Receipts 


LIT-A —Transfers from the 
Revenue Keserve 
lund : 


LII-B —Civil Defence 


Total Revenue . 


Budget 


Estimates, 


1945-46 


Rs 


11,99 400 
62,21,900 


1,69,400 


50,22,500 


39,78,700 


81,000 
88,600 


12 75 000 
28,61,€00 


15,000 


12,06,400 


16,05,000 
10,50,000 


27,02,15,100 








Budget 
HIADS OF EXPENDITURE Estimates, 
1945 46. 
Rs. 
Civil Administration—contd 
42 —Co operation 13,89 600 
43 —Industries 93,72 200 
47 —Maiscellaneous Departments 8,95,900 
Ciul Works and Miscellaneous 
Pubuc Improvements — 
50 —Civil Works — 
(a) Provincial expenditure] 2 59,66,000 
(5) Improvement of Com 
munications from 
Central Road Fund 
Accounts 39,78,700 
VUiscelianeous — 
54 —Famine Relief — 
4 —Famuine Relief 81,000 
B—Transfers to Famine Relief 
Fund 
55,—Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions a . | 1,85,87,300 
56,—S8tationery and Printing 28,36,500 
57.—Miscellaneous Charges 49,32,200 
Extraordinary Items, 
63 —Extraordinary charges 75,58,700 
64A —Transfers to the Revenue 
Reserve Fund é 2,71,50,000 
64B —Civil Defence es 16,05,000 
640 —Transfer to the Supply 
Schemes Stabilization Fund as 
Capttal accounts outside the 
revenue account, 
68 4.—Construction of Terigence 
works 78,16,200 
68C ,—Capital outlay on “Hydro 
Electric works 79,97,900 
71 —Capital outlay on Schemes of 
Agricultural Improvement 
and Research 64,81,000 
81.—Civil works not met from 
revenue. 49,51,000 
83,—Payments of commuted value 
of pensions —3,66,100 
85A —Capital outlay on Gi un 
Storage suhemes connected 
with the Wal, 1939 »-| —-46,02,200 
Total, Capital Accounts, etc ..] 2,22,77,800 
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HEADS O¥ REVENUE. 


+ 


Debt, Deposits and Remittance 
Heads. 


N.—PUBLIC DEBT. 


A.—DEBT RAISED 
INDIA. 


IN 


I.—Permanent Debt— 


(4) Provincial 
Loans bearing 
inter 


New Loan .. sis 


United Provinces Hncumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 5 es 


(ii) Loans not bearing 
: Interest Se 


II.— Floating Debt— 


Treasury Bills 
Loans from Imperial 
Bank for financing 
grain purchases 
Other Floating 
Loans es 


III,—Loans from the Cen- 
tral Government .. 


Total, N.. 


ee 


O.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 
State Provident Funds— 

Rupee Branch .. 
lence Branch.. 
Indian Civil fous Branch .. 
Service Pro- 
vident Fund | Sterling Branch.. 
Indian Civil (Rupee Branch .. 


Service (Non- 
European 


General Pro- 
vident Fund 


Mem bers) 

Provident 

Fund Sterling Branch. . 
Contributory ¢ Rupee Branch .. 
Providen 

Fund Sterling Branch.. 
Other  Mis- ¢ Rupee Branch .. 
eellaneous; 

Provident’ 

Funds | Sterling Branch. . 


_ Total, 0 .. 


5,50,00,000 


Budget 
Estimates, 
1945-46, 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE, 


Rs. 


Delt, Deposits and Remiitance 
Heads. 
N.—PUBLIC DEBT. 
A.—DERT RAISED 
INDIA. 
I,—Prmanent Debt— 
(4) Provincia! Loans bear- 
ing interest— 
United Provinces En- 
cumbered Estates 
Acts Bonds 
5 per cent U P. 
Loan 1944 ° 
$8 per cent, United 
nae Provinces Loan 
1961 1966. . 
3% U P. Loan 1952 
(ti) Loans not bearing interest. 
6 per cent. United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan. 


TI,— Floating Debt— 
Treasury Bills ee 
Loans trom the Tnuperial 
Bank for financing grain 
purchises, es 
Other Floating Loans ts 


II],.—Loans from the Central 
Government— 
(t) Bw ment of Consolidated 
t 


IN 


1,00,00,000 


4,00,00,000 


50,00,000 


estes 


(tw) Repayment ‘of Loans for 
Rehabilitation of Sugar In- 
dustry in U.P. 

(ttt) Advances for purchase of 
food grains we : 


Total, N , 
0.—_UNFUNDED DEBT, 
45,74,000 


State Provident Funds— 
2,73,000 General Pro- Rupee Branch .. 
1,83,000 | Vdent Fund \ sterting Branch. . 
288,000 Indian Civil { Rupee Branch .. 
84,000 


Service Pro- 
vident Fund (| Sterling Branch.. 


Indian Civil f Rupee Branch .. 
Service (Non- 
European 
Mem bers) 
Provident 
Fund 


Contributory 


6,000 
65,000 
12,000 

5,000 


Sterling Branch.. 
Rupee Branch .. 
Provident 


Fund Sterling Branch.. 


Other Mis- ( Rupee Branch .. 
cellaneous , 


Provident 
| Sterling Branch.. 


6,000 | Funds 
Total, oO. 


~ B4,96,000 
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Budget 
Estimates, 
1945-46, 


Rs, 


14,00,000 
7,00,000 


2,59,600 


5,000 


4,00,00,000 
50,00,000 


24,52,200 


5,03,46,800 


27,32,000 


46,000 
58,000 


$4,000 
10,000 


6,000 


s * 
Sp Se NST Ea Pe FR I Ih A PNR SO eA OPTS Si SA 


28,89,000 
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HEADS OF REVENTE, 


P—DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES 
D posits Be rig Interest 


Reserve 1 unds— 


Depreciation Reserve Fund Irriga 
tion (C } )— 
Re ry lund 
Deposits Not Bearing Interest 
(A) Sinking Funds— 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 


Sinking Tunds— 


5 per cent United Provinces Loan, 
1944 Sinking Fund 

8 percent United Provinces Loan, 
19 1 66 Sinking Fund (Depre 
(1ition) 

3 tet ent United Provinces 
Toan 19)? Sinking lund 
(Depreciition) 

3 yer cent United Provinces 
Loin 1905 sinking Tund 
(Depreciation) 

3 per cent Umted Provinces Loan 
1902 Sinking Lund (Liquida 
tion) 

3yercent Umted Province Loin 
ae & Sinking Jund (Liquili 


on) 
ott 1 Appropriations 
Sinking lund 
Acco int-- 
5prcent lt P Joan 1944 
ae Reserve Funds— 
{—Famuine Relief Fur d~ 
lhransf rs from the Kcvenue Ao- 


Investment 


count 

Interest Receipts 

Recoveries of tamine exnenditure 

United Provinces Sugarcane 
Compensation Fund 

Un ted Provinces Road Fund 

Hospitals Funds 

Magh Mcla Fund U P 

Revenue Reserve F und— 
Trinsfers from the Revenue 


Account 
Interest Receipt 
Depreciation Reserve Fund— 


(«cv ronment Press 

Nazul Turd Lucknow 
Supply Schemes Stabilization 

Fund — 

Trir [ rfrom Revenue Account 
(C) Other Deposit Accoants— 
Deposits of Local Funds— 

District Funds 

Municipal Funds 

Otber Funds 


Departmental and Juatcsal Deposite 
Civil Deposits— 
Revenue deposits 
Civil Court deporits F 
Crimioa) Court ore 
Personal deposits 


Budget 
Estimates, 
1945 4¢ 


Rs 


15,10 000 


2,,55,000 


3 08 800 


5,209,000 


12,84,100 


40 00 000 
13 2 200 


1,95 200 


6 50 000 
50 50,000 
1 53,500 


2 71 60 000 
7 «5 000 


47 800 
1 79 500 


2,47,88,000 
8. 00 000 
12,76,000 


92 00 000 
1,17,60 000 
3,20 000 
4,60 85,000 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 


P —DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES 
Deposits Bearing Interest 
Reserve Funds— 
Depreciation Reserve Fund— 
Irrigation 
Deposits Not Bearing Interest 
(A) Sinking Funds— 
Appropriation for Reduction o1 
Avoidance of Debt— 
Sinking I unds— 
5° United’ Provinccs 
1944 Sinking Fund 
8 per cent United Provinces Loan, 
1961 66 Sinking Fund (Depre 
ciation) 
3 percent United Provin esLoan, 
1952 Sinking Fund (Deprecia. 


tion) 
3per cent UP Loan 195s 


Sinking Fund (Dep eciation 


Sinking Fund Investment Ac 
count— 


5 percent United Provinces Loin 
1944 


T oan 


3 per cent U nited Provinces Loan, 

1352, Sinkin, Fund (Liqut jation) 

38 pr cnt UP Tom 1358 
sin}in, Iund (Liquidation) 


{B) Reserve Funds— 


A~TYamuine Relief Fund—Trans 
fers to the Revenue Account 
Iransfers to General Balances for 
repayment of Debt 

United Provinces 
Compensation Fund 
United Provinces Road Fund 
Hosyitals Fund (U I ) 
Magh Mela Hund United Pro 
vinices 
Revenue Reserve k und— 
Transfer to the 
Account 
Depreciation Reserve Fund— 
(rovernment Press 
Nazul kund Luchnow 


Other Deposit Accounta— 


Sugarcane 


Revenue 


Deposits of Local Funds— 
District Funds 
Municipal Funds 
Other Funds 


Deparimental and Judicwl 
Depossts 


Civil Deposita— 
Revenue deposits ‘ : 
Civil Court deposit. . ° 
_ Criminal Court deposits _ 


Budget 
Estimates, 
1945 46 


Rs 


3 90,000 


7 00 000 


2 6° 000 


12 84 100 
40 00 000 


31,000 
1,00 000 


27 100 
35 31 ~00 


3 00 000 
1,3 500 


16 05,000 


6 100 
1,74,900 


233,41 000 
75,41 000 
10,938,000 


76,00 000 
1,00,40,000 
_8,00 000. 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF REVFNUE Estimates, HEADS OF EXPENDITURE Estimates 
1945 46 1945 46 
Rs 
(C) Other Deposit Accounts— (C) Other Deposit Accounts— 
conta conid 
Tore t deposits 780000 | Persona) deposita 4,5¢ 3) 000 
1 ith Works deposita 47 97(00 | Forest deposits 1 40 000 
Trust Interest Funds 602000 | Public Works deposits 44 78 0CO 
1) posite of Cotton Cess Fund > 000 
Dcposite for work done for pub Trust Interest Funds (0 000 
hic bodies or individuals & J8 000 
Unclaimed depouts in the Gene- Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund 2 000 
ral Provident Fund Deposits for work done for | 
Depo-it of fees received by public bodies or individuals 9,11 000 
Government servants for Unclarmed deposits in the Gene | 
work done for private bodies 22 000 ra] Provident Fund 
His Ix elency the Governors D posit of fees received by 
War Purposes Fund 26 50 000 Government servants for 
Viis fi xcellency the Viceroy s work done for private bodies 24 000 
War Purposes I und 9000 {His Excellency the Governors | 
Stores Purchase Deposits 153000 War Purposes Fund {| 2750000 
Indian Red Cross Society De 
Pp: 3 12 000 1His Fxcellency the Viceroy s War 
St Dunston s Home for blind Lurposes Fund 2 000 
Soldsers 1 000 
Intere t received on ac ount stores Purchise Deposits 1 34 00C 
of deyosits with Centril 
Gov rnment ® 45 000 [Indiin Red Cross Society Deposits 2 69 000 
Trirsfer from Tamine Reh f St Dunstons Home for blind 
lund for re} 14 ment of debt 1 00 000 Soldiers 1 00¢ 
Other Accounts wail oy it of ae Bra a Co 
e tive ubscription trin f mel 
Fin ae jae a 47,_5 800 t th Central Government 237 00( 
epos account of grants for 
Economic Development and Other Accounts 
Improvement of Rural Areas subventions from Central Road 
A icult rus tems Fund 42 5800 
me teat Ger polled a Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and Im 
Economic Development and rovement of Rural Areas 
Improvement of Rural Areas— A Hc tural BEhcine 
Woollen Industry 21,600 > ee 
Deposit account of grants from 
Deposit account of the grant made the Central Government for 
by the Indian Central Cotton Economic Development and 
Committee -9100 | Improvement of Rural Areas— 
Woollen In lustry -1 600 
Deposit 1 count of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agr cul Deposit account of the grant made 
tural Research 1,72 (00 | by the Indian Central Cotton 
( ommittee . 100 
vee account of grants from Deposit account of grant made b 
the Central Government for the the Imperial Council of Agr 
develoy ment of hand loom in cultural Research : ae 
dustry 93 300 de a account of grants from 
Deposit account of ~11nts fiom the Central ¢ ov ernment for the 
Sugar Excise I und 3,00 000 | development of hand loom In 
dunstrics 1 40 000 
Advances not bearing, interest— Deposit account of grants from 
Advances Repay able 8603000 | Sugar Excwe I und 7 00 000 
Permanent Advances s 000 {Advances not bearing interest— 
Advances Repavable o 3 00 
Account with the Government Permanent Adv in es 10 O00 
of Burma Account with the Government of 
Burma 
Account with the Reserve Bank 40,000 fAccount with the Reserve Bank 43 000 
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HEADS OF REVENUE 


Other Accounts—contd 
uspense— 
Suspense Account 
Discount Sinking Fund 3% UP 
Loan 1902 
Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and similar Ac 
counta— 
Civil Departmental Balances 
Miscellaneous— 
Government Account 


Total, P 


R LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Loans to Municipalities etc 


Loans to Municipalities 

J oans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

Loans t landholders and other 
notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators 

Advances under Special Laws — 

Advances under the bundelhhand 
Encumber d Estate Act 

United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 


Loans to Government Servants 
House building advances 
Advances for purchase of motor 


cars 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

Passage ad\ ances 

Other advances 


Total R 


S Remittances 


Remittances within India— 

P W Remittances 

Other Local Remittances 
Adj 1stments 


Remittances by Bills 

Adjusting account between the 
Centra) and Provincial Govern 
mente 


and 


Inter Provincial Suspense Account 
Total S 


Total Debt and Deposit Heads 
etc 


Total Receipts 
Opening Balance 
Grand Total 


Budget 


Estimates, 


1945 46 


Rs 


The United Provinces, 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 


Other Acecounts—contd 
nse— 


Susve 
1,99 50,000 Suspense Account 


‘Discount Sinking Fund 3% UP 
oan 1952 . 


L 
1,33,61,000 “heques and Bulls 


Departmental and similar Ac- 


coun 
6,57 000|Civil Departmental Balances 


Miscellaneous-— 


14,89,600 Government Account 


21 08,65 00] 


8,25 000 


Tota] P 


R LOANS AND ADVANCES 
BY PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Loans to Munvevpalitres 


Loans to Municipalities 
Loans to District and other Local 


eic — 


3,7 »,000 a kund Committees 


oans to landholders and other 
notabilities 


19,10,000 Advances to Cultivators 


Advances und t Special Laws 
United Provinves Encumbered 


1,500] Estates Act Bonds 
11 50 000 Mi cellaneous Loans and Advances 
46 O00] Toans to Government Servants 


House building advances 


18,000}Advances for purchase of motor 


cars 
30 000|Advances for purchase of other 


5 000 
500 


43,61,000| 


conveyances 
Passage advances 
Other advances 


Total R 


S Remittances 
‘Remittances within India— 


5,41,00 000|P W Remittances 


54 64,00,000 


R2,1¢ 22,500 


1,09,€8,37, 60 
61,839,919 


Other Local Remittances and 


49,23,00 000, Adjustments 
(Remittances by Bills 


Reserve Bk of India Remittance 

Adjusting account hetween the 
Central and Provincial Govern 
ments 

Adjusting accounts with Rlys 

Tater Provincial Suspense Account 


Total S 


noes Debt and Deposit Heads, 
etc, 


Total Disbursements 
Closing Balance 
Grand Total 


Budget 
Estimates 
1945 46 


Rs 
20 000 


1 32,94 000 


4,97,000 


14 43,85 400 


10,00,000 
63,500 


40,50,000 


1 00 00 000 
12,000 


7,000 
35,000 


6,000 
2 000 
500 


1,1 76,000 


5,41,00,000 
49,23,00,000 


54,64,00,000 


70,91,97,200 


t Ov,51,59,900 
4,78,17,619 


1,10,29,77 619 
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Administration, 


Governor —His Excellency Sir Maurice Garmer Sir T Sloin ma (Glas) KCI}! cCS1 108, 


Hallett @GCIE KCSI ICS 


STAFF OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 


Se retars to the Caeirer—I W 
IGs 


Military Se retary—Lt Col J Smyth 


Hony Secy Provl Soldiers 


Home Affairs, Finance Justice and Jails 
(Appointed November 4 1939) 
Sir A W Ittotson wa (Cantab) TF CTF 


Lewys Llov\d “gy owe) Economies & Statisties Civil 


Supphes Anim’! Hust indry W ar Frod iction 
(Also Coordination ot Post War Elins Irri,.t on 
(Appointed Sey tember 14 1943) 


Atdes de Camp —Capt J Teed & Capt kh P T BW Bishop BA P ICS Melual Pullic 


Davis 


Honorary European Ardes de Camp 


Mijor (Hony Lt Col) R Wilmot OBE mc 
¥D Major (Hony Lt Col) H N_ Brock 


Health Pural Develogment  Acriculture 


Forests Communication and Pulli Worls 
(B & R) [iyponted November 30 1044 
(aftcrnoon)] 


Advocate General (Appointed July 31 


ED Major (Local It Col) W E Andrews Dr Narayan Prisvi Asthani CIF MA LI 
ID 


Honorary Indian Ardes de Camp 


Sutedar Major Rahmit Ullah Ahan Khan 
Saheb Lieut Khizan Singh Rao Bihidw 


1937) 
U P PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman 


2nd Jieut (Ag Cipt) Autir Singh Ramoli Ahan Bahadur Muhd Aldul Aziz Crk 
Hon Capt and subedar Major Matakaksh Wewbers 


Singh Sardar Bihidur oBI 


Head Assistant Vilitary Secretarys and S pat 


Provl Soliie: board Offi e 
Tso 


Rat Bahadur Tika Ram Misra WA ILB 
satis Chandiy Chitterj1 wa 
nee Secretary 

Ah Ameer WA ILt PLS Allahabid Aprl 


Superintendent Office of Secretary tothe Governor 964 1942 


—D R Jahans 


ADVISORS TO HE THE GOVERNOR 
J I Sathe CIE 108 Revenue E tucation 
Industries Lxase and Local self Govern 
ment [Appointed December 


(forenoon) | 


JT Tramptonc Ig Mo Ics 
P Hancox. OBE ICS 

N Jha 108 

B Boniryee 1¢S 

B Chanduawmini 1¢c8 

H Zivheer 1¢ § 

afazit Hussain ICS 

her OBE 105 

\Y Moss CIF 1CS 


B Bhatia 1¢cs 
W Abbasi 1¢S 


V 

N Marsh Smith CIE IP 
kK Rudra, MA. P oe 
A 


Haig ICS 


Cc CR BEA FOR? ean 
a 


Rai Bahadur Jyoti Prasad 13 4 
L D Aldred I03s 

h L Mehtt 105s 

P A Gopala Krishnan,108 
/ahurul Hasan b Sc 

k A Miipley 1¢c58 
Muhammid Azizulluh BA 


Shri Gopil Singh MA LLB (Lv Officio) 


T Swiminithan 10% 

A C Cowan ICs 

A R Sinclar Day 

A D Pindit Ic» 

R Davil 1608 

Ja Karan Nath Lgri MA LLB 


Assistant Secretary 
Gotakh Prasad Sinha B4 Allahatad August 


9 1942 
Superintendent 
lvt4 Ram Naresh Lil WA LEB Allahabad (Au,ust 
9 1)42 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 
SECRETARIES 


Chief secretary (Offg ) 

Finince Secretary (Off. ) 

Revenue Secretary 

Secretary, Local Self Government ad Public Health 

Judicial Secretary ind Leal Rememli uncer 

Secretary Education 

Secretary P W D (B & R)& (I B) «& Forest Dert 

Secretiry Home Depritment 

War Pioduction Commissionr UU P and ¢t\ officio 
Secy to Govt Industries and Lxuce Deptt (Ty ) 

Azriculture (len pv ) 

Secretary Intormition ini Ruril Dev lopment NDeyts 
(Tempy ) Also Prov! tres Alvyier toCcivt Ut 

Secretiry Katiorin, (Tempy ) 

Secv Dept of Economics ind Stati tics and Leonomie 
Adviser to Govt (Tempv ) 

Secv. Dept of Civil Sipalie Al o Director of Food 
Supplies (Tempv ) 


ye SECRETARIES 


Appointment De partment 

Ceneril Administiation Beptt (1 my ) 

Finince Branch 

Supply Timaince (Tempy ) 

Revenue Branch (Temp ) 

Ritionn, Depiurtment £ mp) 

Locu Self Government ani Eublic H uth branch 
(Temry ) 

Judicial Branch 

Industries and Lxcise De} tts 

Wat Production Dept (Addl) (Iempy ) 

Home Deptt (Tempv ) 

Department of Civil Supplies (Lemp ) 

Dept of Civil Supphes (Add!) (Tempy ) 

Information Deptt (Tem py ) 
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UNDER SECRETARY 


Shr: Pat MA LLB 
Rizwan ul Hasan ¥ Se 
kehar Singh BA (Hons) 
J hk Pande MA 


Chef Secretary 5 Branch 

Acrieult re D partment 

Jit rmaticn Departmert (Tempy ) 
Dey t of Iconomics and Statist 


(Temp. ) and Statis 


ti ian to Government 
LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT 


S BRB Chandiramini rcs 
Shri Gopal singh MA LLB 


Te a] Rememlrancer ani Ji licial Seeret irs 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ez officio Deputy 


Secretary Judicial Branch 
OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY 


GS K Hydrie BA LLB BAR AT 
Law 

D D Mathur TDP1 (Denmu!l) 

S C Chaturvedi 


Home Depaitment (Secy 


Le lative A semtly U P) 


I dicition Department 
Dept of Leonomic and Stati ti 


OTHIR OLLICERS 


Majo. T R Iow we ras 
Rao Sahil Shri Rom Singh 
} Ware CIF FROVS IVS 


1101 


Addl Director of Agriculture (Wo 1 110 luction) 


Marketing Officer (Joc 1 Cr 17s) 


Dir of Arinal Hi} nirv LT) (To pw) 


Lt Col P W Attride ies Ritionng Authonty (Motor Spit and Tyre ) 
(lemy]y ) 
C H Town end Firc A ivi er to C overnmert 
R E Hirlin Oj} F Controller Con im r (€ 001 Duistril ution (Tempy ) 
J “{ Charles (Retd Ma te & Collt) Dy Controll rConsim: ( oods 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS OF THE NORTH Sir Antony P MacDonnell KCSI (a) 1895 
WESTERN PROVINCES Sir J J D LaTouche Kc I 1901 


SirC T Metcalfe Bart Gcs 


The Right Hon the Governor General 
in the North Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 


T C Robertson 


The Right Hon the Governor General 
in the North Western Provinces Lord 
EWenborough) 


1840 
184. 


SirG@ R Clerk KCB lot 
James Thomson Died at Bareilly 1843 
A W Begbie In charge 1803 
J R Colvin Died at Agra 1853 
E A Reade In charge 1607 
Colonel] H Fraser cB Chief Commis 185 


sioner N W Provinces 
The Right Hon ble the Governor General 18038 


administermg the N W _ Provinces 

(Viscount Canning) 
SirG F Edmonstone 1800 
R Money, In charge 1863 
The Hon Edmund Drummond 1863 
Sir Wiliam Muir KCSI1 1868 
Sir John Strachey KCSI 1874 
Sir George Couper Bart OB 187¢ 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS OF THE NORTH 


WESTERN PPOVINOES ANI CHIEF COMMIS 
SIONERS OF OTDH 


Sir George Couper Bart CB,KOSI 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall KCB 

Sir Auckland Colvin KCcMG CIE 
Sir Chas H T Crosthwaite, KOS! 
Alan Cadell (Oficuting) 


18” 


18. 


1887| 
1892 


183¢ | (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 
1838 | LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


OP THE UNITED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 


SirJ J D La Touche Kcs!I 1902 

SirJ P Hewett KCSI CIE 1907 

LA S Porter OSI (Officiating) 1912 

SrJ S Meston Kc [afterwards (by 1912 
creation) Baron Meston] 

Sir Harcourt Butler » CSI CIE 1918 


GOVERNORS OF THE UNFIF! PROVINCTS 
Sir Harcourt Butler FCSI C1E 1920 
Sir WuHlhham Marris K CIE 1921 
Sir Samuel Perry O Donnell KCIL 
CSI (Offictating) 1926 
Sir Alexander Muddiman KCSI CIE 1928 
Died at Naini Tal 
Major Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
hhan of Cihitul 1 GSI 1cT! 
MBYT III Inclarge 
Sir Malcolm Halley accI GCIE 1928 
Sir George Bancroft Lambert KCSI 1930 
(Off9 ) 
Sir Malcolm Hailey GOSI QOIE 1931 
Majrr Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa 1d Khan of Chhatari KCSI KCIE 
MBE LLD 
Sir Malcolm Hailey GCSI @CIF 1933 
{afterwards (by creation) Baron Hailey J 
Sir Harry Graham Haig KCS!I CIF 1934 
1882 Sir Maurice Garnier Hallett GcrE 19388 
KOSI (Off;) 
Sir Harry Graham Haig ICSI CIE 1939 
‘Sir Maurice Garnier Hallett @Qc1kh 1939 


KOSI 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker. The Hon ble SHRI PURTSHOITAMDAS TANDON, MA, LLB 
Deputy Speaker. ABDUL HAKEFM, MA, LLB 


Chandra Bhanu Gupta (Lucknow Crty) , Narain Das (*Luchnow (uy) , Di Jawahar Lal Rohatgi 
(Cawnpore City), Dayal Das Bhagat (*Cawnpore City), AchalSingh MC MCB (dgra City) karan 
singh hane ba (*Agra Cuy), Sampurnanind, BSc (Benares City), The Hon ble Shri Purushot- 
tamdis [andon MA,LLB (Allahabad (uy), Han (*Allatabad City) Ajit Prisad Jun MA LIB, 
Vahul (Saharanpur eum Hardwar cum Dehra Dun cum Muzaffarnagar (itves) Acharya Jugal kishore, 
MA (Oxon) (Wuttra cum Aligarh cum Hathras Cities) Raghuhul Tilah WA LIB (Lulandstahr- 
cum Weerut cum Hopur cum Khurja cum Nagina Citus), Atma Ram Gotind hher BA, LIP, 
Vakil (Larruhhabad cum Ltauah cum Janse Cres), Ram Sirin MA LLB, { Voradabad eum- 
Amroha cum sambhal-cum Chandaust Crtres), Govind Ballabh Pant, BA, LL1 Advocate 
(Bareilly cum Pilibhit cum Shahjyahanpur cum Budaun Cities), Narendia Deva Acharya, Ma, 
LLB (£ycatad cum Buhrawh cum Sitapur Crties), Mahabir Tyagi (Dehra Dun Ditrict) Phool 
singh, BA, LLI Vahil (Sa/aqzanpur Dastrract South East) Capttein Chaud) 1) )argot Sugl Vahl 
(Saharanpur Distiut North West), Keshav Gupta BA,ILP Vahl (Mucaffamnagar Distrut Last ), 
Shrimati Sityavati Devi Snatika (Muzaffarnagar District West), Chiran Singh, MA, 
BSC LLB (Weert District South West), Khushi Ram, BA, LLB Vakil (VWeervét District 
Noth), Razghuvinsh Narayan Singh (Ueerut Dastiact East) Vijeypal singh, ( Bulandshahr 
Dastrict Nortn), Buy behan Lal Advocate (Bulandshahr District East), Manak Singh, Ba, 
LLB Advocate (Sulandshahr Dvstrict South West), Bhim sen (*Bulandsaahr District South- 
West), Todar Singh Tomar (Aligarh Dastrut West) Jwala Prasad Jigyasu (Aligarh District 
hast}, Malxhan Singh Bhal, B4, LLB, Vikil (Aligarh Distrut Centre), Kmshna Chandra, B S&c 
Mutira District West), Shiva Mangal Singh, BA ,ILB, Advocate (VUuttra East and Etah West 

wtrects), Ram Chandra Paliwal (Agra District North Last), Dr Mamk Chand Jatav Vir (*Agra 
District North Last), Jagan Prasad Rawat Bsc, LLB { igra District South West), Jiva Lat Duvedi 
(Maiumpurr Distrut North East) Majajyi Lal (*Mawpure Distrut North Last), Bireshwar Singh, 
BA, BL (Vainpure Distrut South West), Babu Ram Varma, Pleader (Ltah Distrut North), 
Shrimati Vidyavati Rathore (Ziah Distrect South) Kai Bahadur khunwar Shamsher Jang alas 
Kr Charat Singh (Bynor District West), Khub singh (Lynor District East), Dau layal Khanna 
(Muradabad District East), Shankar Dutt Sharma (Voradabad District West) Prithvi 
Ray singh (Barely District South West), Dwarkha Piasad, BSc LIB (Bareilly Dretrret 
North East), Deo Narayan Bhartiva (Shahjahanpur Distract East), Sadho Singh Ba, 
Landholder (Shahjahanpur Dastiut West), Kunwar Ruhum Singh Rathor (Budaun Dustrict 
East), Lakhar Das Jatav (*Budaun Dvustroct East), Badan Singh, Landholder (budaun 
Disteict West), Rameshwar Diyal (Paliddat District Not?) , Shrimati Umi Nehru (Farrek/atad 
District North), Balwant smgh (Farrvikabad Distiut South) Buddhu Singh (Eteuah 
Distrurt West) Hot. Lal Agarwal, MA LLB (Etauah Distrut Last) ham  Sarup 
Gupta, MA (Cawnpore Dist South), Venhatesh Naravan Tivary, “WA (Caunzore District 
North hast), Di Muran lal, MB (Caunjore Distrut West) Banshgopal, Ba, ZLB, 
Advocate (Fatehpur District Last), Sheo Dayal Upadhya (fatehpur District +West), 
Dr hailas Nath hatju, M4, LLD, Advocate, High Court (Allahabad District Doata), 
Lal Bahadur Shistil (Allahabad Distruct Gangapar), Righunith Vinayak Dhulehar wa, 
LLB, Vahil (Jhanst Dastrut South) Bhagwat Naravan bhar,ava Ba, Pleider (J? arst 
District North), Lutan Ram, Contractor (*Jalaun Dostiut), Shatrughin singh (Hamirpur 
District), heshava Chindra Singh Chaudhiu, MSc, LL 8, Advocate (bunda District North), Har 
Prasud Sin,h, Pleader (banda Distrut South), Layna Niriyan Upadhyaya, wi, LLB, 
L1, havya Lirth (benans Distrit West), Kamlapati Tewari (Denares Distiut Last) 
Mahariy Kumar sir Vijaya of Vidianagram (AMirzapur District Noth), Vishwanath 
Prasad (*Muzapur District North), Raja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah (Mir.avur 
District South), Birbal singh, BA (Jaunpur District East), heshava Deva Malaviya, MSc 
(Jaunpur Distrect West), Parasiam Rai (GAazipur District East), Indradeo Tripathi (Ghaipur 
District West), Radha Mohan Singh, Bse , IL} Vakil (balla District South) Surya Narain singh, 
Rais and /amindai (balla Distrut North), Smhasan Singh,MA,LLB Vahil (Gorakhpur District 
South West), Mohan Lal Gautam (Gorakhpur Distrut South East), Bishwanath Mubhern, Ls 
(Gorakhpur District West), Prayag Dhwaj Singh, BA, LLB (Gorathpur Distrat Centre) shibban 
Lal Saksena, MA (Gorakhpur Distrut North) Purnamasi (Gorakhpur Distrut Nerth), Ram 
Dhar Pande (Gorakipur Distrect North Last) Kashi Prasad Rai (baste District south Ecst), Ram 
Kumar Shastri (basts District North East), sita Ram Shubla (bast: District Sovt?) Har Nath 
Prasai (*Bastu Destrut Soutr), Ram Chirntra Pande (busti Dostiut West) Sita Ram Asthana, 
BA,LLB, Pleader (Azamgarh District West) , Gajadhar Prasid (*.f amgarh Dastrict West), Radha 
hant Malaviya (Azangarh Distrut South), Algu Ral sastn (Azamgarh Distiat Nort? Last), Kunwar 
Anand Singh of hashipur (Aaint Jal Dostract), Har Govind Punt, BA LLB Advocate (Almora 
Distrut), Ram Prasad lamta,b aA, LLB, Vahil (*Almora District), Jagmohan dbinwh Nini BA LLB 
(Garhual Distrut South East) Gopi Nath suivastava (Lucknow Dostrict) Vishwimll a Dayal 
Tipathi, MA, LLB, Vahil (Unao Distrut West), Jata shankar Shuhla (U nav Distrut East) 
Surendra Bahadur Singh Jalukdar (C nao Distrut South) , shiimati Shunt! Devi Mittra Ba 
(Rae burelt Distrut North Last) bhawanl (*Rae Barelt Destruct North Lust) labshmt shankar 
Bajpai (Rue Barelt Distrut South West), Chheda Lal Gupta, M4 (Hurdor Distiut North West), 
Shanti Swarup (Jlardo. Distrwt South East), Rai Bahadu Bibhuti singh syeaid Magistrate 
(Hardor. District Centre), Sava Ram Duvedi, Vaid (Sitapur Distrut North West), Parag 


* Scheduled castes. 
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Lal (*Sitapur Dastrect \orth West) Jagannath Prasad alvas Jagan (Sitapur District East), Lalta 
Buksh Singh Taluqdar (Suapur De trict South) Banshi Dhar Misra,MA LLB, Advocate (Kheri 
District So ith West) Kunwar Khushwagt Rai alzas Bhaiya Lal MA BA (Hons) LLB Advocate, 
Rais and Zamindar (Khert District North East) Shri Ratan Shukla (Fyzabad District West) Krishna 
Nath Kaul BA LLB Advocate (Fyzabad District Last) Ram Naresh Singh (Sultanpur Distrect East) , 
Ray Kumar Jan, Bahidur Singh of Amethi (Sultanpur District West), Hukum Singh, 
BA LLB (Balnauh Ditricé North) Bhagwin Din Misra Vaidva (Bahrauh District South) 

Lal Behari lindon (Gonda Dwtrict W st) Ishwar Saran (Gonda District Sout?) Raja 
Raghvendra Pritap Smph (Gorda Detrit North Fast) Ru Bahadur Har Prasad Tamta 
(*Gonda District North Tat) Harish Chandra Bijpa (Partabgarh District West’ Govind 
Malaviya (Partibaarh Dwutrict Fat) Shiimiti Raymata Parbati Kunwarl (Bara Banke 
District Nort?) Chet Ram (*Bara Bankhi Distiut North) Muharnmad Ismail khan BA (Cantab ), 
Bar at Law (Veerut cim Hapur cum Bulandshahr cum Khurja cum Nagina Cites) Shaikh Ghalib 
Rasul Rais and Honorary Assistant Collector (Dehra Dun cum Hardwar cum Saharanpur cum 

Muzaffarnagar (ites) Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah Contractor and Landholder (Morada 

bad cum Amroha cum Chandaus. Cites) Aziz Ahmad hhan Advocate (Barely cum I dibhit 
Citves) Maulvi Kartmur Raza hhan MA,LLB Pleader (Budaun cum Shahjahanpur cum Sambhal 
Cuves), Khan Bahadur Akhtar Adil] MA LLB Advocate High Court and Gayernment Pleader 
(Agra cum Farr thhabad cum Etawah Cities) Major Nawab Bahadur Haji Muhammad Abdus 
Sami hhan Khan Bahadur (dligarh cm Hat] 1as cum Muttra Crtres) Zahur Ahmad Bar at Law 
(Allahabad cum J/ ansi Cities), S M Rizwan Ullah BSc LLB Advocate (Ghazipur cum Jaunpur 

cum Goraki pir Cites) Chaudhri Ahaliq uz zaman BA, LLB Advocate (Lucknou City) 

Muhammad Wasim Barat Law (Fuzabad cum Sutapur cum Bahrawh Cities) Qazi Al dul Wali 
(Dehra Din and Salaranpur Last Districts) Maulvi1 Munfat Ah Advocate (Saharangrr Dis 

trict North) Khan Bihadur Shiukh Muhammid 7iaul Haq Special Magistrate (Saharanpur 
District South West) Sahibzada Sved Hasan Ali Khan Rars (Muzaffarnagar District Last) 

Tahir Husain BSC LLB (WVeerut District Eat) Major Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali 
khan MBE (Veerut District West) Muhammad Shokat Ali khan (Bulandshahr Dustract East) , 
khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur Rahman hhan (Aligarh District) Khan Bahadur Shaik 
Badruddin OBE Honorary Magistrate ( Wuttra and Agra Districts) Muhammad Jan Khan (Main 

pur. and Ftah Districts) Khan Bahadur Sheikh Khalil uddin Ahmad Special Ma,istrate (Nate 
Tal Almora and Bareilly North Districts) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza ht an (Barely Drstrict 
East South and West) Chaudhari Islam Ullah Khin BSc Ras (Bynor Drstrect South East) 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim B84 ILB Advocate (Garhual and Biynor North West Districts) Akhtar 
Hasan khan (Moradabad District Nort? West) Chaudhry Jafar Hasan Khan BSc (Hons) LLB 

(Moradabad Di trict North East) Maulana Muhammad Ismail (Moradabad District South East) 

Shaikh Zainul Abedin Hon Assistant Collector (Budaun District West) Muhammad Iqtedar ud din 
Hasan MA (Cantal ) Bar at Law (Budaun District Last) Khan Bahadur Maulvi1 Muhammad Ff azl 

ur Rahman Khan BA LLB Advocate (Shahjahanpur District) Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad 
Imtaiz Ahmad (PilibAlit District) Khan Bahadur Lieut M Sultan Alam Khan (Farruihabad Dis 

irvt) Nafisul Hasan MA LLB, Advocate (Etawah and Cawnpore Districts) Mahmud Husain 
Khan BA LLB Vahkil (Fatehpur and Banda Districts) Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusut Bar at 

Law (Allahabad District South West) Rafi ud din Ahmad Bar at Law (Jhansi Jalaum and Hamirpur 
Districts) Syed Ali saheer Bar at Law (Jaunpurand Allahabad North East Districts) Muhamn ad 
Athar BA LLB Vakil (Benares and Virzapur Districts) Muhammad Suleman Ansar! MA LLB, 
Advocate (Gha ipur and Ballia Districts) Muhammad Farooq MSc (Gorakhpur District West) 

Zahirul Hasnain Lari MA LLB Advocate (Gorakhpur District East), Qazi Muhammad Adil Abbasi 
BA LLB Vahkil (Baste District West) Abdul Hakeem MA LLB Advocate (Basti District 
South East) Muhammad Ishaq Khan MA,LLB Advocate (Bastt District North East) Maulvi 
Iqbal Ahmad Khan Sohail MA LLB, Advocate (Azamgarh District West) Zahiruddin J aruki 
Bar at Law (Azamgarh District East) Raja Sir Saryid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi 0 BE (Lucknuw and 
Unao Districts) Chaudhri Hyder Husain MA (Oxon) LLB Bar at Law (Rae Barels District) , 
Mubashir Husain hidwai MA Buirat Law Taluqdar (Seapur District) Niwab Saiyid Aizaz Rasul 
Talqudar (Hardoi Distrut) Rajya Syed Sajid Husain M A (Ldin) Talugdar and Honorary Special 
Magistrate (Khert District) Raya Syed Muhammad Mehdi of Pirpur (Fyzabad District) Murza 
Mahmud Beg BA LLB- Advocate (Gonda District South West) Raja Syed Muhammad 
Sa adat Ali Khan of Nanpara (Bahraich District North) Rafi Ahmad hidwai (Bahraich Drsirict 
South) Raja Sir Muhammad Ljaz Rasul Khan KC1h OSI (Bara Bank District) Dr Bolar 
Thuntamma FROSL (Benares Carty) Shrimati Prikash Viti Sud ( Weerut Destruct North) Mrs 
Vijai Lakshmi Pindit (Cawnpore District North East) Shrimati Lakshmi Devi (Fyzabad District 
West) Begum Habibullah (Lucknow Cuts) Begum Shahid Husain (Moradabad Dostrict North Fast) 
H G Walford Bar at Law (Zhe United Provinces Anglo Indian Constituency) Captain S R 
Pocock MO (Zhe United Protinees F ropean Constituency) Raja Sir Mahray Singh MACILE 

(The United Provinces Indian Christian (Constituency) Sir Padimpat Singhania (77+e United 
Provinces Cham! er of Commerce and the Merc ants’ Chamber of the United Provinces) Rai Bahadur 
Lala Prag Narayan Taluqdar (The Britest Indian Association of Oudh) Sheikh Muhammad 
Habibullah OBE Taluqdar (Zhe British Indvan Association of Oudh) Raja Jagannath Bakhsh 
Singh Taluqdar (The British Indiin 4 socvation of Oudh) Lt Col Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, 
BSc FOS Taluqdar (Zhe Pritush Indian Association of Oudh) Rai Govind Chindra MA (The 
Agra Province Zamindurs 4ssovration Allahabad) Raja Ram Shastri (Trade Union Constituency) 

Suray Prasad Avasth) (Lawnpore Indistrial Factory labour Constituency) B hk Mukerjee 
(Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknou, Aligarh and Allahatad) Dr Syed Husain Zaheer BA, Ph D 

University Constuuency) Secretary GS K Hydrie Bar at Law 


* Scheduled castes 
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Chief Commissioner’s Provinces. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer Merwara is an 1olated British Pro 
vince in Rajputana and 1s administered by a 
Chief Commissioner ‘The Province 1s divided 
into the Sub divisions of Aymer and Kekri and 
Beawar with a total area of 2 400 square miles 
and a population of 5 83,693 At the close of 
the Pindar: war Daulat Rao Scindia, by atreaty, 
dated June 25, 1818 ceded the district to the 
British Sixty two percent of the pcpulation 
are supported by acriculture the industrial 
population leing principaly employed in the 
cotton and other industries The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley cotton, oil 
see Is and wheat. 

Chef Commessioner H R Shevdasani OBE 

Ics, Bar at Law 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal Port Blair the chief town 1s 780 miles 
from (alcutra 740 mules from Madras and 
360 miles from Rangoon 

The Islands were admunistered by a Chief 
Commissioner until March 1942 when they 
were occupied by the Japanese 


COORG. 


Coorg 13 1 small Province in Southern India 
west of the State of Mvsore Area 1 093 square 
miles population 1¢8 "26 (Coorg came under 
the direct protection of the British Government 
during the war with Tippu In May 18034 
owing to misgovernment it was annered 
The Province 1s directly under the Government 
of India and administered by a Chief Com 
missioner whose headquarters is at Wercara 
A Legislative Council consisting of lo elected 
members and five nominated members was 
created in 1924 ‘The chief wealth of the 
cour try 18 agriculture and especially the cultiva 
tion of coffee 
Chief Coumn issioner 

K Chengappa 


BALUCHISTAN 


Baluchistan 1s an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire It18 divided into three main 
divisions (1) Britisb Baluchistan with an area 
of 9 476 square miles consisting of tracts as 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
In 1879, (2) Baluchistan Leased and Tribal! 
areas with an area of 44 340 square miles 
composed of tracts which have from time to 
time been acquired by lease or otherwise 
brought under control and placed directly 
under British officers, and (3) the 
Indian States or Kalat Las Belaand Ahbirin 
with an area of 79546 square miles The 
Province embraces an area of 134002 square 
miles and according to the census of 1941 
it cont uns 857 835 inhabitants 

Che country, which is almost wholly moun 
tainous lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Iran It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 


Coorg Dewan Bahadur 


north and west it makes 1ts way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged barren, sun burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains the pre- 
valling colour of which 1s a monotonous s ght 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 


The politicil connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Af,han War in 1839, 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 te 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachhi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amur of Afghanistan 
and Political Ofhcers were aprointed to ad 
ministerthecountry At the close of the First 
Afghan War the Bri ish withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Ahan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Proviuce as 
It now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close borde1 system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con 
tederacy In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin 
Shorarud Sibi Zawara Vallev and Thal Chotiah 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence 


industries 


Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly rregular and 
scanty Shahrig which has the heaviest 
tainfall records no morethan 14 72 inches in a 
vear In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall 15 about o inches decreasing 1n some 
cases to 3 The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, asa rule, cultivate their own lands 
The Brahuis dishke agriculture and jrefer a 
pastoral life lIrevious to the advent of the 
British, life and property were 80 insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reap d his 
harvest The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish ana 
the industry is constanth developing Fruit 18 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export 18 1DCreasing 


Education is imparted in pullic schools of 
all kinds Ilhere 1s adistinct desire tor edu 
cation amongst the more enlightened headmen 
round about Quetta and other centres but on 
the whole education or the desire of 1t has made 
little or no «advance in the outlving districts 
Coal 1s mined at Sharigh and Harnaj on the Sind 
Pishin Railway and inthe Bilan Pass Chro 
mite is extracted in the Zhob Dustrict near 
Hindubagh Limestone is quarried in small 
quantities 
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Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General), 
Resident and Chief Commissioner Next, 
in rank comes the Revenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue admunistration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province The keynote of admunistra 
tion in Baluchistan 18 self government by the 
tribesmen, a8 far aS may be, by means of then 
Jirgas or Councils of Liders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime The district levies play an unob 
trusive but 1nvaluable part in the work of the 
Civi! administration not only 1n watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of procesces 
and other miscellaneous work In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irreg ilar Corps in the Province, the 7hub 
Militia the Mekran Levv Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps Fundamentally the Province is not 
self supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds 


Baluchistan Agency. 


Agent to the Governor General, Resident and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan, Lt Col W R 
Hay CSI CIR 

Revenue and Judicral Commissioner, H Weight 
man CIF ICs 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General 
Resident and Chuf Commisswner, B M 
Bacon ICs 

Under Secretary to the dyent to the Covernor 
Genertl Resilent and Chuf Comin sroner 
J N Dhamya IF % 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General in 
the P bhe Works Department Colonel H T 
Barker 

Director of Fool Supples 
Revenue to tle Baluc istan 
Capt I S Chopra UBF 

Dy Dhrector of Lood Supples, Var Nur Uliah 


Khan 

Politucal Agent and Deputy Commissioner in 
Quetta Pishin, Major B Woods Ballard o19r 
MBE 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis 
sioner in Quetta Pishin Capt S I Hasan 13S 

Politecal Agent wn Kalat and Polural Agent wn 
charge of the Bolan Pass, Lt Col N $% 
Alinzton, MC 

Political Agent 1n Chagai, Capt A D Khan 
IPS 

Assistant for Mekran to the Politwal Agent wn 
Kalat Capt H D H Ranec 11s 

Politvcal Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Major L A G Pinhey,oB! 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonization Officer, 
Naswrabad Capt H P Hall 

Political Agent wn Loralar, Major Abdur Rahim 
hhan IPS 

Politacal Agent an 7hob, G H Emerson, rcs 

Chef Medical Officer and Inspector General of 
Prisons in Baluchistan, Lt Col H HW Lihot, 
OIE MBE, MC IMS 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta Sebi, Majwr H A Ledgard, 
IMS 


and Dy Secy 
{dinar ustratuan 


Delhi. 


DELHI, 


The Capital of India. 


The transfer of the capitalof India from 
Calcutta to Delhi Was announced at the Delbi 
Durbar on December 12 1911. It had long 
been recognised a8 necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but thisideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in oue Province andin the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment—for several months in every year. 
[t was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been tothe constant 
disadvantage of that Province ‘1o achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delht was by common consent 
the best of them all Its central position and 
situation a8 arailway junction added to its 
historical associations told in its favour, 
and as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, ‘“‘to the races ot India for whom 
the legends and records of the pist are charged 
with so intense a meaning this resumption 
oy the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire shuuld at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and 
breadth of the country ” 


The foundation stone of the pew capital 
was laid by the Kmg Emperor on December 
1», 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slores of the hills to the southof Delhi 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delln 
of the past The land chesen 18 free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
Is not manworn It 3s nut cumbered with 
MonuMents and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site 1s near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn -General Sir C P Lukis Mr H T 
Keelmg O81, AMIC.E, and Major J C 
Robertson I M8 , Was appointed toconsider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. The report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
stitedthat “‘the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various roints discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site " 


The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
Lown Planning Committee appointed to advise 
Government submitted its reportin March 1913, 
with a plan of the lay out and wor! was begun 
in accordance with that Report The central 
point of interest in the liy out which gives the 
motif of the whole 1s Governinent Housc and 
two large blocks of Secretariats This Govern 
ment centre was given a position at Ralsina 

| hill near the centie of the new city Su kdwin 
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Lutyens 1s the architect for Government House 1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
and Sir Edward Baker for the Secretiriats ‘The to 1,307 lakhs ofrupees this amount included 
former building wis estimated to cost approxi allowances for building ncw Legislative Chambers 
mately Rs 140 lakhs and the latter groups were and Hostels for Member of the Indian Legis 
originally estimated to some Ks 124lakhs Ihe lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
provision made in the design of the Secretariits estimate, Lhe New Capital Enquiry Com 

for extensions in case if used has already partly uittee in its report publishedin January, 1923, 
been utilised Che Secretuiat personnel has estimated the otal expenditure at Rs 1 29. 
largely increased in the past tew years and nu lakhsincluding Rs 42 likhs for loss by Ix 

merous additional rooms had to be provided to change Actual expenditure upto approx) 
make room for Army Headquarters which moved mately the end of 19.9 was Rs 14 crores This 
into the new capital at the end of the Simla may be taken as the figure tor the completion 
season 1929 Io the east of the forum and of themuin project 

below it 1s a spacious forecourt defined by an The Project Kstimate contains certain items 
ornamental wall and lmked on to the great main such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
avenue or parkway which leads to Indrap ast light and power, and irrigatisn on which re- 
Across this main axisTunsanavenuetotheshop coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad 

ping centre Other roads run in different direc ditionto meeting current expenditure partialliv 
tions from the entrance to the forum The axis at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
running north east towards the Juma Masjid outlay whilst there are other items on which 
forms the principal approach to the new Legisia some return on account of the sale of leases, 
tive Chambers They are officially described as general taxes and indirect receipts 18 secured. 
the Council House and the road 1s named Parlia The project after being comy eted and closed 
ment street ‘The railway station for the new was re opened in 1933-34 {his became neces- 
city finds its place about half way between the old .ary owing to the need to increise residential 
and new cities off the road through Pahargun) «ccommodation for officers and staff and was 
which lies to the west of Old Delhiin the direction taciltated by a period of cheap monev Gov 

of The Ridge The main roads or avenues range ernment utilised the occasion for extending the 


from 76 fect to 150 feet in width with the excep residential accommodation for visiting member 
tion of the main avenue east of the Secretariat of the Indiin lesalature ‘Lhe ¢arpen titure 


buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet on the construction of ‘cv Delhi as Rs 
has been allowed. Th principal avenues in 204972.) Qncdludin 151570944 adtTitd 
addition to the main avenues are those running to Defence Fstimites) upto the eni of L)4£ b> 
at right angles to the main east to west axis = The yopulation of th new City 15 J3 "03 ac ord 
In October 1912, by proclamation, there ing to the 1941 Census Practically all the 
was constituted an admua.strative enclave of {willing sites within it (exceyt in a small ea 
Delhi under a Chief Commussioner Th) . where shortcon in» in drumnit ire 2 hand vp) 
enciave was eltirely taken from the Delhi, ire taken up and the time for exten iin, the 
district of the Punjab and its total area is layout has almost arrived 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of Progress of the Work —The con-truc on 
1911, the population of the area originally of New Delhi was made it satisfactory speed, 
included in the Province wa* 398,269 and of the having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412 821 ‘The allotment in consequence of the Great War and 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi the absence of officers and other est 1 lishments 
was 2,29,144 The plans of the New Capita! at the war The secretariat. were so far .dvan 
allow tor a population within 1t of 70,000 ced that there were transferred to them from 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
and Chefs to build houses for their own Accountant General Central Revenues and the 
occupation during their visits to the Capital headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
and several of these habitations have been “ere also housed tn them in the winters of 
erected 1924 25 anilJ2> 26 The original programme of 


There wis, as regards architecture, a pro 
longed “battle of the styles ’ over Delhi 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim ‘“‘to express within the Jimit 
of the medium and ofthe powers ofits wir 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu 
ment ’’ The tnspiration of the designs is mani 
featly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian. 
features without abandoning the architect s 
aim to avoid domg violence to the principles 
of structur:l fitness and artistic unity. 


Cost of the Scheme.—It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four mullion sterling and that sum 
was given in the origins) despatch of the Gov 
ernment of India on the subject Various 
factors afterwards increased the amount 
the chief of these being the immense 11ise in 
prices after the war, and the Legislative Assemblv 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 


resi lential buildings for Government o fcers and 
stiff of various grades were then nearly com 
pleted The whole of the civil side of G»vernment 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new sSecretariats on coming down from »simla 
in November 1926 All Government Dey art 
ments, includin. the Army Departments and 


| Army Heviquarters and R A F Headquarters 


nave their offices in the new Secretariitsa of 


which the builders have already had to carry 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects plins H bk the 


Viceroy took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House on Decemler 23 1).) Has 
kucellency until then had 1esided during the 
Delhi season at Vicerezal [oig, in O11 Delhi 
The Government of India in 1).7 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months resilience in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half ofeach year the new order being intro- 
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1n New Delhitill mid April and bringing it down 
from Simla again in mid October The experi 

ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932 33 when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongl\ recommended a longer 
Stay in Deltiin order tu extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupints ot 1ts 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi bein? 

higher than those for residences in Simla An 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 

the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the Wmter Capital in October 

But various factors, including especially the 
Increase in personnel in the Secretariat and 
consequential congestion of office and residentaal 
accommodation in Simla, are making the exten 

si0n Of the Delhi season unavoidable Ihe pro 

vision of considerable further housing accommo 

dation hoth for offices and residen es has become 
Imperative Lhe only question 1s whether this 
should be undertaken both in Dethi and 1n Simla 
or mm Delhi only Pressed by sharp financial 
stringency, arising partly owt of the emergency 
Created bv the institution of the Constitutional 
Reforms, the Government of India appear 
decisively moving in the direction of making 
Delhi an ail the year round Capital Certain 
Departments are already now kept in Delhi 
throughout the year The office personnel of 
others are kept in Delhi throughout the year | 


There was in recent years ap Increase 1n 
malaria bcoirin., mosquitoes and consequential 
fever in New Delhi Thisledto aspecial inquiry 
in 1936 The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi were rin.ed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewige outfall The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
Is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city was bwlt was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary The Government of 
India aiter the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt 
&@ new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
&@ more distant site and chose one some four 
mules further away from thecity Anti malaria 
Operations on 4 largescale scientifically directed 
were simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being Rs 14 lakhs 
in the water supply of the new Capital with 
& view to a larger population being retained 
ln 1t during the summer has also been effected 


When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original construction 
of the new city about to be designed, the 
Government of India issued orders that they 
were to be for cold weather occupation only’ 
This rule was followed ‘The general prinriple 
embodied in the design of the houses was that 
of planning them to capture as much warmth 
from the sun as possible Secretariat, residen 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
Inappropriate for hot weather occupation 


Art Decorations —Lhe Government of lndia 
in 1927 approved a scheme tor the encour 
agement or Indian artists bv providing facili 
ties for the decoratio: of cervain buildings 
in New Delhi Lhe outlhmes of the scheme are 
briefly as follows A certain number of domes 


and ciuings 10 the New secretariat Buildings, 


Improvements 


Delht. 


duced for trialin 1928 by keeping the Secretariat individual artists, were invited through local 


Governments to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small soale designs for approval 
by a Committee After approval by the Com 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn Out and vainted to 
full size on canvas and, if finally approved by 
the Committee fixed according to the marou 

flage process 1m situ Other techniques, such 
a3 fresco or tempera, were optional Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw 

ings had to bear the 1nit1al expense of preparing 
them When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out of pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertooh to pay for the finished 
pictures done from apyroved shetches but 
ylve 10 guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub 

jects would be given preference over rell- 
gious ones and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
trictly reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
artists submitted designs especially those of 
Western India and with such — satisfactory 

results that the specially appointed Lxpert 
Lommittee approved of nearly all A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
At wide depression in recent years dried up 
un 


All India War Memorial —H. 8. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th Februar, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista The place chosen 18 a fine position in the 
centre of the ciicular lrinces’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy s 
Sake proceeded with slowly The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931 in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army 1n India, of the Roval 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectaters 


George V Memorial —It was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty Kinz Emperor George V, in 
Princes place the large park like area lying 
between the All India War Memorial and the 
Purana Qila The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
ome time previously to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new citv and this 
cheme had made considerable progress when 


' His Majesty died he matter was then con- 


sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Lxcellency 
the Larl of Willingdon The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in 4 jarger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty H L the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
Major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of Rs o 000 
sir Kdwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and the statue was even- 
tually unveiled by His I xcellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, on November 14, 1939, 


Public Institutions —It was proposed 


at Delhi suitable for decoration wcre selected ‘during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 


be various schools of art 1n India, as well as 


should be established at Delhi and in this 


Delhi. 


connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political! 
Ofbcers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy ' 
presided The proposal is still‘ under considera 
tion’’ To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Re 12} lakhs 


The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establixh 
ment of a unitary teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capita’ The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca Univesity 
by the Calcutta University Commission § Lhe 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation The initial work of 
organisation Was quickly effected by the Exe 
cutive Council Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
that H E the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build 
ings In November 1922 but this proved 
impracticable The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings m old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Becretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregil Lodge was allocated to it for its 
futurehome The Government of Indi. have also 
allotted free land to various colleges in Old Delhi 


j 


H H the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Rs 500000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
ofa Stadium ‘the grottnd which they took for 
this was a large arei lying immediitely below 
the western walls of the Purana Qil1 2e¢ be 
tween them and Princes plice ‘This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens 1n hi 
plan to be mn ornamental lake Practical 
consideration led to 1ts abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid o1it as a park 
A large proportion of the Mahiraj1 3 Rs 5 00 00 
wis utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium 


Inaugural Ceremony —The 
was the scene of nctible and elaborate 
Inauguration ceremonies in February 1931 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns” suitably placed atout 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks The columns are of red stone sur 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail =The columns are designed 
t) resemble the historic ones erectedin various 
ahr of the land by Asoka and were presente | 

y Canada Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. 


New City 


its own permanent official 


| Chairman 
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City Extension —The main direction for the 
future extension of the new citv is southward 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development, Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies 1mmediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H E the Kari of Willingdon 
in February 1936 opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying Building 
has arenes taken placein the same neighbour 
hoo 


A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
Chairman and 
Secretariat was established in 1932 


The Improvement Trust was instituted in 
1937 its duties bemg to provide for the 
expansion ot the new capital wmeluding 
toth old and new cities and urgently to deal 
with the insanitary overcrowding of the old 
city a problem arising from the rapid increase 
* population there since Delhi again became 
capital of India 


Chief Commissioner —W Chri tie, OSI, CIT, 
MC 1C8 


Finaneral Alviser—- A T ilakrishnan 


Remstrar to the Chef Commisstoner —P H B 
Wilkins 


MAGISTERIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Deputy Commissrionerand President Delhi Munier 
qgalty—NW EF G Le Bailly 1Cd 


Addl District Vagistrate—C H Disney MBE 
PCS 


Del} Improvement Trust—W T 
Brvint OBE ICs 
City VWagistrate and Secretary Notified Area Com 
mutee—R B Nathu Ram, MBE 
JUDICIAL 
Distrut and Sessions Jidge—D Falshaw IC» 


Senior Sub Judge —A Lazarus 
POLICE 


Senior Stperintenlent of Polkee—W D 
Robinson OBE IP 
Superintendent of Pohce CI D—W st L 


Hodder IP 
Addl Supdt of Police —S C Terry 


MEDICAL 
Chief Welical Ofn cr and Cuu Surgeon Delli — 
Lt Col P A Dargan IMs 


Cri Surgeon, New Dithi —Lt Col F H Whvte 
IMS 


Medwai Supenntendent Ine Tospital 
Deihi —Lt Col B S Nat IM» 

Additional Ciril Surjeon, Delhi —Dr Sus.nota 
Sen 

Additional Curl Surgeon Iruin Hospital \ew 
Delhi —Dr Hahim Din P( 3S 


Additional Curl Surzeon TiC Eye Ear Nose and 
Throat Department Iruin Hospital, ‘New 
Delhn —Dr Suhh Dayal, PM» 


New 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Kast India Compinv The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control with full power and autho- 
ritv to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and mulitarv 
government and revenues of India By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and it3 powers were exercised by the President, 
the fineal precursor of the Se retary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
lasted unti] 18598 when the Mutiny followed 
by the assumption of the Governm nt of India 
bv the Crown demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1919) the Secre- 
tary of State 1s the constitutional] adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to Indta He 
inherited generally ail the powers and duties 
wh h were formerly vested etther tn the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India 


The Secretary of State 


Until the Act of 1919 came into force the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council nad and exercised the fullest powers 
of superintendence direction and control over 
the g vernment and revenues of India subject 
of co irse to a large measure of delegation The 
S cretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India C mpany and the Board of Control 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro 
vincial Leg slature« and Ministers whileit greatly 
increascd the elected elementin and the influence 
of the Central Legislature it Deth: In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative the 
Secretary of State were correspondingly 
curtailed but outside the field of administration 
ao transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the g od government of India remained 
unimpaired No statutory change in the rela 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made but there was 
a very marked alteration In the balance ot 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legi lature 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1319 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only inj 
excepti na] circumstances «hould the Secretary 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Gover: ment 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 


The Council of India. 


The Act of 1858 estatlhshed besides the 
Secretary of State the body known as the 
Cour ci] of Indja which was asac ciated with the 
Secretary of State 1n the exercise of many of his 
powers and in particular held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 


conduct of the business transacted in the United 
kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India The Act 
of 1919 established the number of members at 
a minimum of 8 and a maximum of 12 one half 
of whom were required to have served or 
resided in India for at least ten years Jord 
Morley opened the door of the Council to Indians 
and from 1917 the usual number of Indian 
Members wus three 


The India Office. 

The Secretary of State like other Ministers of 
His Mayjestys Government in the United 
Kingdom 1s served by a body of officers and 
servants known 1n this case as the India Office 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on thesame conditions as Civil Servants 
1a corresponding positions in the other Govern 
ment Offices in London Until 1919 the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions in lieu of a@ direct contribution 
amounting to £0 000a year The Act of 1919 
transferred the silary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury and in accordance with its 
provisions an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of about 
£11» 000 wis made to the total cost The 
basis of the contribution wis that Home esti 
mates should bear the outlay needed for the 
controllmg and political functions of the India 
Office Agency functions being still an Indian 
charge 


The Government of India Act 1935 

Substantial changes in the machin ry de 
scribed above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935 ‘Lhe Secretary of State is 
no Jonger the final authority upon whose super 
intendence direction and control depend the Acts 
of the Government of India and all grants pay 
ments and charges arising out of the revenues 
of India The powers of the Executive in India 
now run in the name of the Governor General 
and the Governor to whom they flow direct from 
the Crown and there 1s no delegation of powers 
through the Secietary of State In so far as the 
Executive Governments in India function on the 
advice of the Ministers responsible to the new 
Legislatures the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State to Parliament and consequently his con 
trol 18 at an end Where however the Governor 
General or the Governors are empow red to act 
in their discretion or on their individual judgment 
they are subject to direction by the Secretary 
of State who remains in these matters the 
channel of their responsibility to Parliiment 
During the interim period between the Ist April, 
1937 (the date on which Provincial Autonomy 
came into operation) and the establishment of 
the Federation the Secretary of State has power 
to issue directions to the Governor General in 
Council and such directions if they are with 
respect to the revenues of the Governor G neral 
in Council require the concurrence of his Adv 1sers 
The Council of India ceased to exist from the 
Ist April 1337 Some of its functions parti 
cularly in relation to Service matters, have 
passed however toa body of Advisers with the 
Same numerical limits durin, the inte11m period 
reduced after kederation to a minimum ot 3 and 
a maximum of € The position of the Indla 


The Indian States. 
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Office as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State remains but the chanze brouzht about 
by the Act involves the transte1 of the whole 
cost to a4 Pirhamentiry vote with a contribution 
from Indian revenues Lased on the cost of Agency 
functions still performed by the Secretary of 
Stafe for the Government of India 

lo some cxtent the working of the Home 
Government 1s affected by the separation of 
Burm involvin,z as 1t does the separate exercise 
in respect of burma of the functions of the 
secretary of State Ihe Government of Burma 
Act provides also for the appointment of not 
more than 3 Advisers to the Secretary of State 
1n relation to Burmi, whove status and functions 
are analo,ous to those of the Advisers established 
by the (rovernment of India Act Provision 
has also been mide for the payment trom the 
revenues of Burma in iespect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance on | ehalt of the 
Government of Burma ot such functions as the 
secretary of State aziecs that his Department 
should pe1torm 


THE INDIA OFFICE 


Secretary of state The Rt Hon Toid Pethnch 
Lawrence (Private Secretary, 1 F lLurn 
bull) 

Parliamentary Under Secretary of State <A 
Henderson, KG WP 

Parhamentary Private Secretary 
croft, MP 

Permanent Under Seentary of State Sur D T 
Monteith KAOCMG,CB,CV0O,CPt 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Su W D 
Croft, KBI,CII,Ccvo 

Denuty Under Secretary of State for Burma Sir 
G Taithwaite, KOIL, OSI 

Assistant Under Secretarves of State P J 
Patrik, CSI G H Baater,cIF,,° WH 
Smith, 01 E (Burma) 


H Thorney 
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Advasers to the Secretary of State Sir G Wiles, 
KCIF, CSI SrA C Chattcriee CCIE, 
KOSI, Sir J A Hubbich, KtsSt Sr 
Fk Savers CIE, Sir R Maxwell Gert, 
KCSI, Sir h Fitzve, KOIE, Si Tork 
Amecr Ali Sir H Craw, KKRL, COIR B 
W bswithnhank, CBR (Burma) 


Poliiwal ADC to the Secretary of State Tt 
Col E deWMS& Fraser, c S1,C IE 
PSC and Seeretary, Walrtary Department 


General Sir Mosicy Mavnt KOB, DSO STG, 
(Personal Assistant bng J I Munihead 
CIL,MC) 

Heads of Departnents Secretaries Mialitary 
(Joint Secretary) J A simpson CIE 
Finincial £ L Grist, OIF,, K Anderson, 
Politics! «J FP Gibson, M J  Clanson 
Fconomic and Overseas A Dibdin CIF, 
W PD Tomkins, CIE OBL, H A & 
Rumtold External E P Donaldson CMG 
Services and Geneiil and Lstablishment 


Officer R T_~ Tield, OLE, Accountant 
General Sir S Turner, CBE, FIA, Burma 
Ofhce W Johnstone MC 


Staff Officers attached to the Vilitary Department 
Brig R Reynolds, OBL, Lt Col VM 
MosStefenson Lt Col J L Carter uo 
It Col A R hemsley 

Government Drirector of Indian Pailuay Com 
panus KR Mowbiay CIkb 

Librarian He oN Randle M4,T Phil 

President of the India Offue Vedual bourd and 
Medual Adiver to the Secretary of State Lt 
Gen sir F W C Bradfield KCIE, OBF, 
IMS (retd ) 

Tigal wAdiiser and Solicitor to the Secretary of 
State sir kK Mcl. hemp kt 


Adviser on Putlity Questions A H Jovece, 
CIF,OBE 

Superintendent of Records R W Wright, 
MBE 


Superintendent Telegraph and Maik Lranck A 
H Pope, MBE 


The Indian States. 


The arei enclosed within the boundaries of 
India Is 1 808,679 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 390 million of people—nearly one fitth 
ot the human race. But of this total a very 
large part 18 not under British Administration. 
The area covered 1n the Indian States 1s 712,508 
square miles with a population of 9> 2 million 
lhe Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jumsdiction They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
aud the Simla Hull States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy witha population of over 
fourteen millions. They include the inho-- 
pitable regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agiicultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 


Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it 1s imposmble even to summarise 


them. But broadly 1t may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this gentral policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
wmneration throu.h lapse That is to sa}, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
Kast india Company, and the kinzdom of Oudh 
Was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
meut of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was tollowed by the transterence of the 
dominions of the Last India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victori: it was set out 
that ‘“‘ We Jesire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
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rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that proszermty and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area wnder Indian 
rule by the Government of India On the 
contrary the movement has been in the op 
posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore 
which had been so long under British admin 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house, In 1911 the Mahirajah 
of Benares the uvreat taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted rulmg powers over his extensive pos 
sessions On mény occasions the Govern 
ment of India has had to imvervene, to pre 
vent gross misgovernment or to carrv on the 
administration during a long minority but 
always with the undeviatin, intention of re 
storing the territories as soon ask the 0 ceassity 
for intervention passed Almost all state 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs 


Rights of Indian States 


The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperia) 
Gazetteer The Chiefs have without excey 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarintee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers ‘he Para 
mount Power acts for them 1n relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States ‘Ihe in 
habitants of the Indian States are the subject« 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the contro) 
of the laws of British India Criminals es 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by 1ts authorities they cannot be arrested 
by the pohce of British India without the per 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indiay 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts fo: them in ali external affairs and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in 
ternal authority Ihe suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened Finally they parti 
cipate in all the benefits which the | rotecting 
power obtains by 1ts diplomatic action, or bv 
its administration of its own dominons and 
thus secure a share in the commerce the rail 
ways, the ports and thc markets of British 
India Except 10 rire cases, apphed to man 
time states thev have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admutted to 
mo-t of the public offices of the British 
Government 


Obligations of Indian States 


On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not t> euter into relations 
with foreign nations om other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 


The Indian States. 


must act so that no just cause of offence 1s 
-lven by its subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question ot lispute with 
other states The Indian States mauntain 
a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
units for eo operation with the Imperial Govern 
ment in the event of emergencies, and for 
internal security purposes these units are, 
generally speaking, organised and armed on 
the lines of reguiar Indian Army units In 
addition many states keep up irregular forces, 
maintained almost on a feudal basis These 
forces do not possess moderp arms and equip- 
ment, Although old and unaltered treaties 
declare that the British Government will have 
no manner of concern with any of a Maharajahs’ 
dependants or servants, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah 1s absolute, logic and public 
opmion have endorsed the principle which Lord 
Canning set forth 1n his minute of 1860, that the 
Governient of India 1s not precluded from 
stepping in to xt mght such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor from assumng temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shal] be eufficient 
reason $0 do so” Of this necessity the 
Crown Representative is the sole judge 
subject to the contio! of Parliament Where 
the law of Briti h India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory that power 18 exercised 
vy the British courts which possess it Ihe 
subjects of kuropean Powers and the United 
states are on the same footing Where can. 
tonments exist in an Indian State jurisdic 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station 18 exercised by the suzerain power. 


Political Officers 

The powers o: the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside 1n the states themselves In the 
larger states the Crown Representative is 
represented by a_ Resident and in groups 
of states by a Resident, assisted by local 
Pclitical Agents These Officers form the 
soe channel of communication between the 
Indian States and the Crown Representative 
with the officials of British India and with 
other Indian States They are expected to 
advise and assist the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
in anv administrative or other matters on which 
they may be consulted 


Not only in preparation for the framing of an 
eventual constitution for the government of the 
whole of India Lut also to ensure the enjovment 
ot modern amenities ly the subjects of smaller 
States whose 1ulers do not ill hive the where 
withal to yrosvide such imenities the Crown 
Representative m April 1943 announced a 
scheme to attach the smaller States to some of 
the bigger ones purely for administrative 
purposes The process of attachment which 
wis at first confined to the very small States 
namely the non jurisdictionyul and the semi 
jurisdictional ones w1s in Novemter extended 
to whit are cailed the 3rd and 4th class States 


Detuls of the attachment scheme its repur 
cussions and sequc! in Pirllament are discussed 
in detail in the chapter on ‘The Chamber of 
Princes ’’ 


The Indian States—Hyderabad and Berar 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY _ 


Indian Princes who are Hon Aides de Camp 
to His Majesty — 


Hon Major Gen the Maharaja of Ratlam 
Hon Col the Maharaja of Jodhyur 
Hon Col the Nawab of Palanpur 
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Hon Col 
Nawanagar 
Hon Aides de Camp to the King (extra) — 
Hon Lt Gen the Maharaja of Jammu 


the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 


and Kashmir 


HYDERABAD AND BERAR 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam exercises 
full sovereignty in all internal affars He 
grants titles and 1s the fountainhead of all 
powers retained by him or delegated to indi 
viduals or institutions Before 1919 the 
Government consisted of a Prime Munister 
directly reszonsible to the Nizam with Assi tant 
Ministers Lut an Dxeci tive Council was estat 
hshed 1n that year which now consists of sevcn 
members 


There 1s a Jegislative Council consisting of 
22 members of whom besides the Presidert 
and the Vice President 11 are officials ‘Lhere 
are seven non official members of whom one 
each 1s nominated by the  Sarti hhas 
Mubarak aid the Paigah Jagirs two each are 
elected by the Bar and the Ja irdars and ore1s 
nominated by the Government to rezpiesent the 
interests of the General Public 2Iwo extra 
ordinary members are also nominated by the 
Government the nomination beim based on 
consideration of special knowledge of the subject 
of legislation The Council assists in consi ler 
ing bills and recommending them for sanction 
by the Ruler 

The admunistration 1s carried on ty a reg war 
system of Departments on lines similar to 
those followed in Bntish India By tte 
1936 Berar Agreement the sovereignty of the 
Nizam over Belar was re affirmed the Berar rent 
wis to continue as before to be paid by the 
British Government to the Nizam Tut the 
administration of berar was to co1 tinue as before 
as part of the Centril Provuecs The dtate 
(apart from 15 1ar) 1s divided into two division 
Jelmgana and Mahiitwari seventeen dis 
tricts ani 153 taluqis Local boards are 
constituted m each district and taluqa The 
State mamtains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver couns and a large note issue 
The rupee hnown as the Osmania Sicca ex 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116108 to 100 There is a 
State postal service and stamps for internal 
pur poses 


Finance —Hyjderabid State is Ly far the 
wealthiest of the Indian Stites having a 
revenue in 1ts own currency of al out 164% crores 
which 18 approximately double that of the 
Central Provinces and Berar and more than 
double that of any other of the lirger States 
Ita finances are In a prosyeious condition and 
+ total Reseive of 29 47 crores iprrt from 
the Papcr Currency Reserve of 37 Uo cores 
has becn built up This consists of separate 
Reserve Lunds for Debt Redemytion Famine 
Rehcf Inustrial Development O S Currency 
Stabi ization securities Adjustment Post-war 
Development Budget Stabilisation md Deposits 
lhe Budget Lstimatcs for the h sbierae year 
13041 (bth October 1944 to 6th October 1945) 


show an ordipary revenue of 16€4 00 Iakhs 
and an expenditure of 1305 09 Idkhs inclusive 
of lar.e sums s t aside for famine insurance 
and deht redemption The Post war Develop 
ment Reserve 18 trimarily meant for meeting 
post war needs but the Budget Estimates for 
1944 45 also provide for a total expen iiture 
of Rs 66 00 lakhs which includes 10 lakhs for 
rehabilitation of soldiers and artisans returned 
from War 15 lakhs for estab) shment of a 
Collece of Agriciltute and Animil Husbandry 
10 Inkhs for Ind tral Research Lhoratory 
and 10 lakhs for new Luildn. anl equi ment 
for Womens College The capital expenditure 
programme provid s for an eapenditure of 
91 63 lakhs which inclutes 387 lakhs for 
preliminiry survey of large irripation projects 
and 100 lakh for rulway consti: tion 8 38 
lakhs fcr Osmania Tniver ity buildi.s 11 96 
lakhs for Miltary buildings 1. 2U lakhs for 
Secietanat buildmgs and 20 likhs for con 
struction of Roads The yeir opened with a 
cash balance of 430 94 lakhs whi h i expected 
to be 849 31 Iskhs by the end of the year 


In addition to the munificient gifts of His 
Exalted Hi-hness the Nizam and the contri 
bition of the public and other dirert and 
indirect War expen liture the Stite is subserib 
ing at the rate of .1 lakhs annually in its own 
currency to the Empires Wir [ffort The 
ducct and indirect exp nditire conne ted with 
the War from its commencem nt to the end of 
1358F (oth October 1944) amounts to nearly 
5# crores 

O mana University which was estath hed 
at Hvderabid by a Chirter in 1918 muirks a 
new dey] irture in Indian education as 1t imparts 
instruction in the Faculties of Arts S 1ence 
Law “Muslim Theolo,y Medicime En,inecrin, 
and Education throu-h the medium of Urdu 
Fnglish being a compulsory languige m the 
BA and BSc examinations and eximmitions 
leadin, uy to that strige In iddition to the 
Uniyersity College comprising the Fac utis tf 
Art Science Muslim Theolo,y and Liw 
It has a Medical College and an En ineciin, 
College a Tiaining College for teach rs and 4 
Womens Collene texhin, up to MA_ and 
MSe and Dip mLd wi Mkd stintuirds 
Lhe Univer ity also miumtiins five Interm {1ite 
Colleges two in the City of Hyderiatal and 
one each at Aurin.abii Wirin.il and Gul 
burga The total number of stui nt> n th 
colleges of the University pw 3080 Lhe annual 
expenditure 13 about Ro» —6 lubhs 


Executive Counal—Hw Cx ilnv C lonel 
Nawab Su Sudul Wulh B hidir of Chhitil 
KOSI KCIF MBE ILD ZJresii nt “Niuwab 
Str Mahdi Lar Junz B hadur mA _ (Oaon), 
Extraordinary Member and | we President 
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Nawib Alam Yar Jung Bahadur, BA BCL, 
(Bar at Law), Judieval and R forms “Member, 
Nawwb Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, PWD and 
Conmerce and Industries Member Nawil 
Zaheer Yar Jun, Bahadur Post Ecclesva t eal 
and Jabour Memler Nawab Liahat Junz 
Bihadur HCS Finance Vember Sved Mohwm 
mid Azam MA Hons (Cantab) BSe Frcs 
(London) Fi? cation Uember C A G Savidge 
MA MBI TOs herenue and Police 
WUember Dewin Bahadur’S Arvamudu IyenZal 
BA BY Medical and Public Health Member 


Production and Industry—The piincipil 
industry. of the State 19 x griculture which 
miimtuans 56 2 per cent of the populition 
The common system of land tenureis ryo Wa 1 
About 58 per cent of the total area 1s directly 
administered by the State The rest consists 
of private estates of His Fxalted Highness 
the Nizam called Sarife Khas and the estates 
of the Jagudar and Pai.ah nobles ‘the total 
Tand Revenue 1s ove” 3 3 crores The principal 
food crops are rice wheit mullets and pulses 
the chief moncy crops are Cotton and Oil seeds 
Cotton 1s giown extensively on black cotton 
soi} ‘Lhe total irea under Cotton cultivation 
was ibout 2 million acres n 1944 49 Hyderabad 
18 well known for its Gaoran: Cotton It 15 one 
of the finest indi.enous Cotton in India and 1s 
grown over an a1ea of 555 000 acres 

Hyderabad possesses the most Southerly 
of the Indian Coalmines and the whole of the 
South India 15 deyendent on them for such 
coil as is trinspoited by rail These mines 
produced 1277 154 tons in 1942 but the out 
put wis 1cduced to 1 067 459 tons in 1943 


Tcrvtiles Cement Paper and Suzar are the 
chief industries of the State There are 6 
luge Cotton Spinning and Weaving mills 
and 385 ginning and pressing fxctories About 
one half of the cloth consumed in the state 
18 manufactured locally on hind looms Besides 
the Shahibad Cement works which produced 
1°2¢€28 tons of ccment in 1943 the question 
of establishing «another cement factory at 
Moncherv il 18 under consideration The Sirpur 
Paper Mills whose further expansion is under 
conside1 ition 1s one of the most up to date 
paper mis in India It not only supphed the 
requuiements of the State im these davs of war 
but also helped the Government of India and 
the British Indian Provinces to a considerable 
extent in metting their 1equiremcnts The 
Nizam Sugir Fxutorv has a cane cru hing 
capacity of atout 1500 tons Attached to 
this 18 a distillery for manufacturing alcohol 
out of muilisscs There ire four cigarctte 
factories with a large txport trade, 


During the W211 sevcral Jaige scale mdustries 
have sprung up in the State Noteworthy 
among them ‘re a metal works which has 
been supplying knives and cutk ry onal r eseale 
to the Ordnance Department a machin tool 
works Starch fa tors achcemiucal an 1 pharmaceu 
tical works a biochemical and synthetic products 
works a factory for producing refined ols and 
minufacturing hydrogencriated ghee a soip 
factory and three glass factories cone of whi h 
will manufacture sheet gliss ay well There 
arc also two roller flour rulls and an Lnamel 
works and a Surgical dressing factory A 
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Heavy chemicals factory *% Plastics factory 
a tannery works an ow cloth factory, a wire 
nails products and perfumerv works are also 
being started 


As re ards small scale industries 1t¢ may be 
mentioned thit buttons and die pressing fac 
torus of which there are 40 at present have 
mide 2% greit progress 1nd cirned a good repu 
tation fir and wide’ Besides 21 big biseuit 
fictor. with an appreciible export trade 
there are two powcr driver ind twelve hand 
worked mitch factories 


The number of factories registered under 
the Hyderibid Factories Act 1s 668 


Taxahon —Apirt from the Jand Revenue 
the mun sources of taxation tre Fxcise and 
Customs The receipts from each wre estimated 
for the present year .2t 424 likhs and 210 
lakhs respectively After these come interest 
on Investments 50 81 lakhs Railways 237 37 
lakhs) and Bera Rent 2) 17 lakhs The 
Customs Revenue 1s derived from an ad t elorems 
duty of not more than 5 per cent on all imports 
and exports The Government have lately 
levied Excess Profits Tix by promulgating 
an Ordinance cilled Txcess) Piefits Tax 
Ordinance which seeks to impose tix only 
on «excess Puofits but not on the norm! profits 
or a business—the taxable level being profits 
in eaccss of Rs 24000 It 15 expected to derive 
an additional revenue of roughly Rs 80 lakhs 
per year fiom this source and the proceeds of 
the tax ire to be wholly utihsed to ameliorate 
the condition of the poorer sections of the 
community and low paid Government servants 
by supplying foodstuffs and other necessiti s 
of hfe at reasonable rates 


Communication.—The Stsite of Hyderabad 
18 1n the prond and unique position of having 
within its limits the largest system of 121lway 
in any Indian State and of being the pion er 
in the field of row transport operited and 
controlled by an Indian KRulway Administration 


State Railway —132 milks of broad guage 
Jine from Bombiy to Midris traverse the 
stite also 30 mules of metre gauge of the 
Masulipatam to Mormugao line At Wadi, 
on the Bombiy Mcdras Ime the broad gauge 
system of HLH the Nizams State Railway 
takes off and running east through Hyderabad 
(itv and Warangal reaches the Calcutt 
Madras line at Bezwada a total lenzth of 338 
miles Krom kazipet a lnk to Balharshah 
strikes north, providing the shoitest route 
betwen Madras and Delhi YTrom Secundera 
had the metre gauge Godwen Villty Rulway 
runs north west for 386 mules to Moanmid 
on the main line of the Gieat Indian Peninsula 
Railway to Cileutta A metre gauge line runs 
south from Secunderabad thiough Mahbubnizar 
to the border and connects with Dronachell im 
on the Madr%s and Southern Mahivtta Railway 
Branch lines exist from Purna to Hun oli 
Parbhani to Purl Vaiynith Kkaurcpalh to 
Kothagudium Vikirabid to Bidar and Puli 
Valjnath and Jankampet to Bodhan A branch 
line of 101 miles from Mudkhhed to Adilab wd 
1g under construction ‘Thus with brinch lines 
there are now 799 mules of broad gauge and 
665 of the metre gauge in the State The 
Birer Light Railway owns oa short catension 
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of 36 miles from Kurduwidi on the Bombay duced by the State Riulwav m a number of 
M idras line to T ature in the Osmanahbad District districts in Hyderibid State Several out 
H1H the Nivims State Rulway was worked agencies located at rmportant town and viligcs 
by a Compiny until April 1930 when it was not served by the Railway svstem have 1 en 
purchased ty HLH the Nizams Government’ established for the through booking of coods 
An innovation worthy of special mention and parcels the state Railway lorries operaitine 
State Railway in 1940 of broad gauge Diesel railwav station 
Rail Cars for 3:d class passengers ‘Th se rail Goods collection 1nd delivery services have 
care we the first of their hind provided on also been introduced at imyortant centres 
Indian Railways and the design 1s unique Under these arringements goods we conveyed 
in thot they ue self propelled and fitted with to and from the rulway stations the Stite 
ur condition. eanipment Rulwiy Road Trinspot Depirtment lorries 


hing the collection and delveiv wil 
HTH the izams State Railway also intro undert 1 J 
duced \ further innovition by comnencing ‘© 4nd from merchints premives cirte.c areas 


having becn defined at each 7 lace Thus sche me 
in 1938 the installation of fans in thud class enables door to door transport of goods to be 


State Rozd Transport Services —-he 

State of Hvderibid has given a dcfinite lead Ar Transport Services —A further dcvclop 
in Indiaasaresilt ofthe comprehensivc schene Ment ir the co odin ition of all forms of transy o1t 
for the eo ordin ition of Pail and Roid transport 12 Hyderabad Stite wis achieved by the for 
introduced by Ht H the Aizame Government mation culy im 1338 of an Air Department 
A small be,1nninz was made in 1982 bv operating under the Stite Rulwiv (dmunistr ition 
oer vehicles over 280 route mules und at the This department has been resy onsil le for the 
present time HL H the Nizims Stitc trinin, of personne! for air lime operition 
hatlway roid motor transpert {cet totals 002 for the ofer ition of charter servi §s an Jj for the 
motor vehicles operated under the control of | !0%n of machine and techricu staff to the Stite 
the State Railway Admimistrition namely | Aero Club 

292 passenger bises (operating cver 4 299 miley |_ The Stite Air Irinsport orginirition tb 
aud 211 goods loi1es and departmental vehicles Besampet is uow providing vitul facilities for 


the truning of Indian Air Lorce Pilot» on 4 
The Rail and Road Irinsport co ordination : 
in Hyderibad State his ehmnated wasteful lirge scale ind only the foresight in building 


up the ground o.ipiition wd techni} 1¢ 
competition and provided cheaper and better 
meins of transport The State I ulvay Bus for the purpose of Al Develotment his mide 


Services run to scheduled advertwed times “he Present Air Force trummng centre possi le 
and the advantages of regular time table sei vices Education —In October 1)44 (13030) the 
providing bothcon fort and realitility have total number of LIducationu Institutions 
becn fully revised ind appreciited by the txcluding Universty Lducition was > &%% 
tiivellin, pul lic with 1n enrolment of 427 209 pupils Lhee 

In addtion to the passenger bus services wis % furly laze incieist in the numer of 
cperited undcr the contiol of HTH the schools wnd scholus of the Primuy stint 
Nhivims Stie Rulwiy Admuistiation coods the increase in the quinquenmium bein, 0.8 
road transport serviccs have also been itro and 2d ~90 1espectively 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all. central and the southern portions by the Gangas 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the! n the eleventh century Mysore formed part of 
north and the north west where it 1s bounded: . hola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara rly m the twelth century by the Hovsilas, 
respectively and towards the south west by an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Coorg It has two natural divisions each witha Halebid The Hoysala power came to an end in 
distinct character of its own—the hill country the early part of the fourteenth century My- 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
vallevs and plains (the maidan)ontheeast The Empire At the end of the fourteenth century 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ Mvsore became associated with the present 
ing the Civil and Mil tarv Station of Bangalore ruling dynasty At first tributary to the donu 
and a population of 732% 896 (1941 census) nant empire of Vi ayanagar, the dynasty attain 
of whom 6 612225 are Hindus Aannada 1s ed its independence after the downfall of 
the language of the State Viyivanigar in 1565 In the latter part of the 

elghteenth century, the real sovereignty pa sed 

History.— lhe ancient history of the country into the hands of Hyder 4li and then his son 
18 varied and interesting ‘radition connects Tippu Sultan In 1799 on tne fall of Serings- 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend patain the British Gov ernment restored the State 
enshrined in the great Indian epics the Rama comprised within its present limits to the an 
vana and the Mahabharata The north eastern cient dynasty m the person of Maharaja Sri 
poition of the country formed part of Asohas Krishnaraja W idiyar Bahadur TIT Owing to 
Impure in the third century BC Mysore then the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
came under the ruk of the Andhra dynasty of the country,the manazement was assumed by 
Lrom about the third to the eleventh century the British Government in 1851 In 14381, the 
AD Mysore was ruled by three dynasties the State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
north western portion by the Pallavas and the of Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Dihidw 
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under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer Ihat Ruler brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity. He died 
In 1894, at the early age of 31, and was succeeded 
by His Highness the late Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur GOSI @BE,who was in 
stalled in 1902 In November 1913, the Instru 
ment of Transfer wags replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropniately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mysore In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity Rs 10} lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs 35 lakhs A further provision: 
remission of Rs 6 39 lakhs in the subsidy has 
been allowed from 1937-38, tn accordance with 
the recommendation of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee (Fimancual) 1932 H H 
Sri krishnarajendra Wadiyar died in August 
1940 at the age of 57 and was succeeded by 
H H Sri Jaya Chamaraji Wadiyar Bahadur 
G SI who was installed on September 8, 1940 


Administration.—Constitutional reforms of 
a far reaching character were announced in a 
Proclamation of His Highness the Maharaja 
on November 6, 1939 These provide for the 
grant of enlarged powers and privileges for the 
Representative Assembly and Legislative 
Council, the widening of the electorate and the 
appointment of the elected 1epresentatives of 
the people to His Highness s Lxecutive Council 


The Representative Assembly and the Legis 
lative Council which have been hitherto func- 
tioning under separate Acts now function 
under a consolidated law ‘he term of both 
the Houses has been increased from three to four 
ycars The strength of the Representative 
Assembly 18 310 The Assembly 1s being 
invariably consulted in regard to any legislative 
measure before 1t 1s introduced in the Legislative 
Council Lhe Assembly has the night of 
considering the general principles underlying 
any Bill or any of its provisions and of proposing 
amendments thereto The powers of the 
Assembly in respect of the budget have been 
enlarged by conferring on 1t the right of passing 
resolutions on any of the major heads on the 
budget provided that such resolutions do not 
have reference to particular grants of appropria 
tions Certain heads of expenditure hitherto 
excluded from discussion continue to be so 
excluded except in the case of “the Military 
Forces of His Highness the Maharaja *’ where 
discussion 18 permitted 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from fifty to sixty eight forty four 
places being filled by election The Council 
has a non official President who will be elected 
by the House after its first term and an elected 
Deputy President 


Certain provisions calculated to widen the 
electorate for the Assembly and the Legislative 
Council] have also been made 


An important reform designed to enable the 
Legigiature more lar, ely to 1.fluence the nature 
of the advice and assistarce which the Lxecutive 
Council tenders tu His Highness, has been the 
selection of two non Officials, from among the 
elected representatives, in His Highness s 
Executive Council Such Ministers are eligible 
to hold any portfolio of the Admunistration. 
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The Mysore Army.—The total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 4,018, consisting of 
3,409 Combatants and 617 non Comb:tants, 
at the end of June 1944. The Combatant 
strength of the Mysore Lancers was 767, and 
that of the Mysore Horse was125 Thestrength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 2653 The expen- 
diture under ‘‘ army’’ amounted to nearly 261 
lakhs of rupees 


The cost of the Police administration was 
22 92 lakhs 


Agriculture.—Nearly three fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotuars 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sunhemp The Seri- 
cultura! industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists 
Ihe prospects of the silk industry has been 
bright in view of the international situation and 
the limited imports of forei.n silk ‘The area 
under mulberry during the year ended June 1944 
was 75000 acres ‘The Department of Agni- 
culture 1s popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations investiga 
tions and experrment There are 7 Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebhal, Babbur, Marthur, 
Nagenahally, Hunsur, Mandya and the coffee 
experimental station at Balehonnur’ A _ live- 
stock section has been organised which has been 
taking necessary steps for the improvement 
of live stock A cattle breeding station has been 


established at Parvatharay anakere, near Ajjam- 


pur in the Kadur District, with a sub station 
at Basur <A Serum Institute has been opened 
at Bangalore for the manufacture of serum and 
virus for inoculation against rinderpest and other 
contagious diseases There are 89 Veterinary 
Institutions in the State under the control of 
the Civil Veterinary Department 


Medical Relief -—The improvement of 
medical relief and sanitation in urban and 
rural areas has also received special attention 
The headquarters of every one of the taluks 
in the State is provided with a hospital and 
there are 395 dispensaries and medical institu 
tions A scheme of subsidising rural 
practitioners has been 1n practice and 1s working 
successfully 


Water Works and Electricity Water orks 
have been established at great cost in 
Mysore and Bangalore Both these cities (and 
222 towns and villages) are lit by electricity, 
and much has been done in the way of clearing 
out congested areas, providing them with 
*‘ lungs,”” opening out extensions and inducing 
the people to build houses of an improved type 


Industries and Commerce—A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of indus- 
tries and commerce in the State Ite main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking exper 
mental work for pioneering industries, deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information 1p industrial and commer- 
clal matters The following factories are owned 
and run by Government —The Government 
Soap kactory, Government Porcelain Factory 
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Govt Silk Weaving Factory, Government Electric 
Factory, Implement Factory, Government Lic 
and Paint Works the Central Industrial Work 

shop and the Government Industrial and Test 

ing sore Ort with a section devoteu to the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and pre 

parations The Well Boring Section which 15 
engaged in the drilling of boreholes for meeting 
the requirements of drinking water in the rural 
areas 18 now under the control of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineermg, Department of Public 
Health Mysore is the largest producer of silk in 
India and the care and development of this 
industry 18 entrusted to a Dep irtment of Sericul 

ture Arrangements have been made for the 
supply of disease free seed and a central and five 
taluk popular schools have been doing ,00d work 


With 2 view to demonstrating and imparting 
instruction in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore 
The Sandalwood Oil Lactory at Mysore started 
on an experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale 


The Mysore Iron and Steel Works, are owned 
and run by the Government The works are the 
second largest of their kind 1n the British Lm pire 
and contain the only charcoal] blast turnace and 
wood distillation plant in the Hast A plant 
for manufacturing steel and steel products has 
been added since April 1936 The slag produced 
by the blast furnace 1s now being utilised by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to the 
works Nearby 18 also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills started as a jomt stock company, 
which produce manv varieties of paper JBhadra 
vati bids fair to become one of the most 
Important industrial centres in India, 


A notable feature during the past few years 
has been the coming into being of several state- 
aided joint stcch companies for the manufacture 
of sunir payer chemicals and fertilisers qlv 
wood implements and tools spun silk tobacco 
and coffee cuimg electimil batteries glass 
making and vegetable oils IJhere are now 330 
large scale industrial establishments in the State 
giving employment to about 86 202 persons 


A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 


Hydro-E’ectrie and Irrigation Works — 
the river Cauvery in its course through the 
Stite has a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this full 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power to the extent of about 
12,000 H © for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increared and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands the ‘“ Krishnaraja-sagara Reservoir”, 
called after the name of the late Maharaja, 
was constructed The storage from the reser- 
voir besides providing for the generation of 


_-Ighting istallations 
towns and villages electrified at the end of 
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under iWrigation about 99000 acres 
of land situated m an area subject to more or 
less continuous drought She new Canal 
Works were started in 1927 «and the main 
canal 1s named the Irwin Canal after J ord 
Irwin the then Viceroy An ares ot about 
18 thousand acres under this Canal has been 
brought under sugareane cultivation and a 
Sugar Factory with a crushing capactv of 
about 2 000 tons of cane per day has been estab- 
hshed nearby at Mandya <An_ upto date 
Distillery has been erected as an idjunct to 
the Sugar Factory Ful] advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electnfication of towns and 
lift irrigation. 


The construction of a reservoir across the river 
Kumadvithi near Anjanapur, Shikaripur Taluk, 
was completed at a cost of Rs 18 lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for irrigation The area 
expected to be irrigated 1s about 19,000 acres 
In addition to large new irrigation works in 
progress the work of constructing a Reservoir 
across the river Shumsha at Marc onahalli Kunigal 
Taluk, at a cost of Rs 22 lakhs toirngate an 
extent of about 10000 acres, his been 
completed 


To provide for the ever widening demand for 
power for industrial, domestic and town lighting 
purposes, the Shimsha and Jog hydro electric 
hemes were sinction¢d it im 1.,~regite cost 
of over 4.0 ]ahhs of rupees  Jhe Shimsha Power 
Scheme has reen completed and Ihe Joy, Scheme 
is being pushed through 


There are 6 220 power installations and 0 044 
The total number of 


June 1944 was 222 


Finance.—The actual revenue receipts and 
disbursements charged to revenue for 1943 44 
were Rs 857238 lakhs and Rs 54 28 lakhs 
respectively 


Education —A separate University for 
Mysore was established on Ist July, 1916 
It 1s of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central Engineering and Maharani s 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Medical and 
Maharaja 8 College at Mysore and four Inter 
mediate Colleges The colleges are efficiently 
equipped and organised and there 1s a training 
college for men teachers located at Mysore The 
Maharanis College at Bangalore 1s a college 
for Women. 


There are 47 High Schoolsfor Boys and 1» High 
Schools for Girls 381 Middle Schools for boys 
and ¢6 for Girls Provision has been made for 
teaching several vocational] subjects in general 
with a view to creating an interest in the 
vocations and in order to enable the pupils to 
take to such vocations after their High School 
life There are 8 Training Institutions for 
training teachers in Middle and Primary Schools, 
4 of them are for women The control over 
Primary Education wis taken over by Govern- 
ment from the local bodics from the Ist July 
1941 under Ihe Elementary Fducation Act 1941 
‘here are also schools for :mparting instruction 
in Agricultural, Commercial Engineering and 
other Technical subjects There were altogether 


tlectric power up to 46,000 HP, has brought | 8,358 schools at the end of June 1944 with a 
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strength of 473,258 pupils This gives one school 
for every 3 26 square miles of the area and for 
every 793 persons of the population The tot] 
expenditure on education was Rs 81 92 200 giv 
ing an average of Rs 1 3 0 per head of population 


War Effort of Mysore State —The State has 
been contributing to the war effort to the fullest 
limit of its resources In J ebruaty 1940 shortly 
after the outbreceak of hostilitics Hie bite High 
ness the Mahar1j1 made an appel to his subjects 
to respond to any call mide on them for the pro 
secution of the war and to help the cause of 
freedom by service or by money In addition 
to the gifts madc from time to time by His 
Hizhness ind his Government for the purposes 
conuect d with the war the people and the 
sever] industiics of Mysore have played their 
part on a scile worthy of the traditions of the 
State The Stite has contributed so far Rs 60 
lakhs 1n ald of the war effort of which contri 
butions from His Highness s Privy Purse and the 
Government amount to Rs 50 lakhs apart from 
investments in the Defence Loans of the Govern 
ment of India to the extent of over Rs6 8 
crores 


The services of the Tirst Battalion Mysore 
Infintry were placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India iat the outbreak of the war 
Lhe unit was selected for service with His 
Majesty s Forces overseas Another Infantry 
ep ae was recently sent for service under the 

rown 


When the Defence Department expressed a 
desire to ruse 4 Transport Comp ipny in the State 
all facilities were afforded to them for the pur 
pose and also for the training of the men The 
State 1s also actively co operating with the 
Defence Departmcnt in regard to the recruit 
ment and selection of suitable candidates for 
emergency commissions 13 the Indian Army 
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An area of 14 200 acres in the State has been 
made available for the location of mulitary 
cimps prisoners of war camps hospitals and 
other similar purposes <A number of buildings 
belonging to His Highness the Mahiraja and the 
Mysore Government have heen placed at the 
disposal of the Militiry authorities 


Over 90 medicil men including officers of 
the State Medical Department have joined the 
I“{%S_ besides four lidies who have jomed the 
Auxiliiry Nursing Service 


A Welfare Club has been opened in Banzalore 
for the provi 10n of amenities to membcrs of the 
Koyal Indian Air Toice 


Special facilities have been provided for the 
trainin, of war techniians The number of 
persons trained so far in the State institutions 1s 
over 2500 The various industrial concerns 1n 
the state have executed war orders of the value 
of ovcr Rsil crores The Forest Department 
has supplied to the Defence services timber 
bimboos and other articles of the total value of 
Rs 20 lakhs The Sericulture industry has been 
reolganised 1nd expanded to mcet the demands 
of war supply A scheme for the production of 
high grade silk for parachutes has been under 
taken at the instance and with the support of 
the Government of India So far about 198 000 
Ibs of filature silk have been supplied for war 
pul poses 
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BARODA. 


The State of Baroda 1° situated partly m 
Guyerat and partly in Kathiawar It is divided 
into five district blocks (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory , 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which hes Baroda, the ¢ ipitil city, (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad the district of Mchsina 
(4) and to the west, 1n the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the districts of Amreli aid (9) Okhimandal 
formed of scattele1] tracts of Jand IJhe irea 
of the State is & 176 square miles population 
2855 010 of whom over 89° are Hindus 


In pursuance of the Government of Indias 
scheme of ittachment ibout <5». States 
Fstates and Jalukas from the Western India 
Stites and the Gujerat States Agencies have 
been attached to the Stite The total area so 
attached is al out 6000 sq miles with a popula 
tion of about 6 likhs 


History —The history of Baroda State as such 
dates from the break up of the Mughal Empire 
The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat took 
place 12 1705 In later expeditions Pilajirao 
Gaekwar who may be regirded as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 


himself Songhad was the headquarters 
After 1723 Pilaji o regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat Hisson Damayji kK o finally captured 
j aroda m 1734, since when 1t has always been 
in the hands of the Gackwars but Mughal 
iuthority m Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaj: Ka was one of 
the Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory 
He died 1n 1768 leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rivalsons He was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao 
Manaj: Rao and Govind Rao The last died in 
1800 and wassucceeded by Anand Rao A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 when the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda was finilly established By a treatv ot 
1805 letween the British Government and 
Baroda it was arranged inter ala 
that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindar) hordes and Holkar But from 1820 
to 1841, when Saya)i Rao II was the Ruler, 
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differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac 
Governor of Bombay in 1841 During his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to the Supreme Government His successor 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gad: in 1856, 
introduced many reforms He stood by the 
Britishd rin theMutimy He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Raoin 1870 Malhar Rao was 
deposed im 187 for notorious misconduct 
and gross misgovernment,”’ but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col Phayre, the Resident, was not proved 
Saya) Rao III, a boy of 1% years of age, and 
a descendant of a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
1875 and invested with full powers in 1881 
Sayaj1 Rao III after a glorious reign of 63 
vears died in February 1939 and was succeed 
ed Ty his grindson and hur ipprarent J1a1tap 
Sinha who is the present Ruler 


Admunistration —An executive council con 
sisting, of the Dewan and tuur Ministers carries 
on the administration sulyect tothe control of 
the Maharaja Iwo ofthe Ministers are appointed 
from among the non official members of the 
Stite Legislative Council A numberof depart 
ments have been formed which are presided over 
by officials corresponding to those in British India 
The Stateis divided into five Prants o1 division 
each of which is subdivided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are 44 in all 
Attempts have for some years been made to re 
store village autonomy and village panchayats 
hive been formed which form part ofa scheme 
for local self government There 1s also a 
Legislative Council consisting of nomimated and 
elected members A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals he in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who /ecides them on the advice of 
the Huzur NyayaSabha The State Army con 
sists of o, )-+ Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces 

Fimance—In 194344 the total receipts of 
the State were Rs 81 50 lakhs and the 
disbursements Rs 333 70 lakhs The principal 
revenue heads were Land revenue Rs 103 17 
lakhs Abkar) Rs 559 #£akhs Opium 
Rs 4 46 lakhs Railways Rs 23 22 jakhs 
Interest Rs .4 5. lakhs Tribute from other 
States Rs 39) lakhs British currency was 
introduced in 1901 
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Production and Industry —Agriculture and 
pasture support (4 ¢€ °% of the people The 
principal crops ate rice, wheat gram castor oil, 
fapeseed, poppy cotton, san hemp tobacco 
Sugarcane Maize and gardencrops The greater 
part of the State 1s held on ryotwar: tenure 
The State contams few minerals, except sand 
stone, which 18 quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones whichare little worked ‘here 
are 307 industrial or commercial concerns {n the 
State registered under the State Companies Act 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,352 
Co operative Societies in the State 


Communications —The B B &(C I Railway 
cross s part of the Navsar) and Baroda division 
and the Raj)putana Malwa Railway passes 
through the Mehsana divi ions A system of 
branch lines has been built by the Baroda 
State in all the four livisio s in addition to 
which the Tapti Valley Railwav and the Baroda 
Godhra Chord line (B B & C1) pass through 
the State TheRailways owned by the State are 
about ~) mules in length The total mileage 
of metalled and fair weather roads in the 
State 1s 69 and 11 respectively 


Education —1he Education Department 
controls — 01 institutions of different kinds, in 
1¢. of which English 1s taught ‘The Baroda 
College the B IL College and the Commerce 
College are affiliated to the Bombay University 
There are a numter ot n.h schools technical 
schools and schools for special classes such 
as the Jungle tribes and lower castes ‘The 
State 1s pledged to the jolicy of free and 
compulsory primary education It mamtans 
4% system of rural ind travelling jibraries 
Twenty three per cent of the population 
is returned in the census %5 J)terate Lotal 
expense on Fdueation 1s Rs 39 40 likhs 


Capital City —Baroda City with the canton 
ment has a population of 1 3,301 It contains 
a public park a number of fine public buildings 
palaces and offices and it 1s crowded with 
Hindu temples The Cantonment ts to the 
north west of the city and 1s garrisoned by an 
.nfantry battalion of the Indian Army 

Ruler —it Col Highness Farzand 1 
Khas 1 Dowlat 1 Enghshia Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Sinha Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel Samsher 
Bahadur GOIE LL1 Maharaja of Baroda 

Festient—The Hontle Col C P Hancock 
(1k G@BL MC 

Dewan —sir Brojendiy Lal Vitter Kes! 


GWALIOR. 


The House of Scindia traces its decent to a 
family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patel in a village near Satara The head of 
the family received a patent cf rank trom Aurang 
zeb The founder of the Gwahor House was 
Ranoj1 Scindia who held a military rank of 
Chatrapati Shahu Maharaj In 1726 Chatrapati 
Shahu granted deeds to Puar MHolhar and 
Scindia empowering them to levy ‘ Chauth 
and Sardesmuhhi and retain half the pay ment 
to their troops In 1736 lano)j) Scindia accom 

pied Baji Rao to Delhi where he and Malhar 

o Holki: distinguished themselves in military 
exploits Ranoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the first time 


became the capital of the Scindia dominions 
During the time of Mahadj1 Scindia and Diulit 
Rao Scindia Gwalhor played an important part 
in shaping the history of India Dcspite partial 
reverses which Mahadj: Scindias troops suffer 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780 reverses 
which led to the treatv of salbal (1782) scindia 8 
power remained unbroken For the first time 
he was then recognistd bv the British as an 
independent sovereign 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi While he was indulemg in ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which endei his re 
markable career on 12th Februarv1 91 Him 
self a military genius, Mahadji Scindia s armies 
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reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French adven-. 
turer De Boigne Mahadji was succeeded by hu 
grand nephew Daulat Rao in whose service 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part The strength of Scindia: 
army was, however, consideratly weakened by 
the reverses sustained at Ahmednagar, Assave, 
Asigarh and Laswar. Daulat Rao Seindia died 
in 1827 = Till his death he remained in undisput 

able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805, 

Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away 10 the prime of life On his 
demise 1n 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was 1n a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision 
with the British forces at Maharajpur and 
Pannihar 


Janko}i Rao was succeeded by Jaya): Rao 
Scindia whose adherence to the British cause 
in the dark days of the Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unshakable In 1861 
he was created a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress 
Subsequently he received other titles He 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories With the British Government On 
his death on June 20 1886 he was succeeded bv 
his son Lieutenant Generil H H Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Rao Scindia Alijah Bahadur, GC Vo 
GCSI GBE aAapDc tothe hing who assumed 
powers in 1894 In 1901 he went to China 
during the war He died in June 1925 and 
was succeeded by his son His Highness 
Sir Jivaji Rao Scindia Aliyah Bihadur GCIE 
During His Highuess « minority the administra 
tion of the State had been conducted by a 
Council of Regency Hus Highness assumed full 
iuling powers on November 2 1936 


Gwalior has .n area of 26 397 sq mules and 
the population 1s 4006 159 = Its average rainfall 
varies from 25 to 36 inches Ihe estimated 
g oss revenue for 1944 45 13 Rs 274 39 lakhs 

The Ruler enjoys @ salute of 21 guns and the 
State 1s in direct relations with the Government 
of Indi1 

In matters of administration His Highness 1s 
assisted by a Council of Ministers under his 
direct control The State Army consisting 
of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units 1s well 
organized and 1s considered to be the best among 
Indian State Forces The State maintains its 
own Post1l system anda hght Railway Educa 
tionally the State is much advanced 


There are two degree Colleges at Gwalior the 
Capital, wncluding one for women one Inter 
mediate College at Ujjain and High Schools 
in practically all the districts There are a few 
technical schools imparting education im arts 
and crafts and there is a Public School on the 
Gwalior Fort which 1s run on the English Public 
School lines 

The political reforms announced in June 1939 
were further supplemented by His Highness 
Proclamation of Sept, 1941 ‘Lhe strength of 
the Praja Sabha which was formerly 85 has now 
been raised to 90 and of this number 55 instead 
of 50 will be elerted representatives thus pro 
viding for still greater non oficial element in the 
House. The Praja Sabha and Raj Sabha 
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(Upper House) will have identical powers and 
the range of their functions will be co extensive 
The communities and interests to which special 
protection has been afforded are the Mushm 
Community, the Bhils, the Backward classes 
and women To each of these a minimum 
number of seats have been guaranteed in the 
Prija Sabha To Muslims and women seats 
have been guaranteed in the Raj Sabha also 


Another special feature of the recent reforms 18 
that the legislature will have the power of 
discussing the constitution as well 


Since the assumption of Ruling powers by the 
present Maharaja commendable activity has 
been witnessed in all branches of administration 
The construction of Harsi Reservoir costing about 
Rs 13 crores the grant of one crore of rupees 
for rural reconstruction and the establishment of 
1 Degree Coliege for women as also the scheme 
for construction of an up to date Female Hospital 
are some of the important beneficent measures 
undertaken during the period The network 
of roads has been utilized by motor bus services 
run by the Gwalhorand Northern India Transport 
Company and those places which were uncon- 
nected are now being jomed with important 
highways His Highness also constructed at 
Madhav Sagar a seaplane base which serves 
as a halting station for the boats flying on the 
Imperial Air Line 


ene maintains an up to dite aerodrome 
also 

On the declaration of the War His Highness 
was one of the first rulers in India to place the 
Army and the resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the hing Emperor 


Immediately after the outbreak of present 
war Gwalior took steps to sponsor effective 
measures such as were taken 1n British India by 
promulgating rules for the safety of the public, 
registration of European subjects restriction 
of the movements of foreigners control of the 
Press and Price Control in order to prevent 
profiteering The pick of Ins splendid army 
was offered by Huis Highness to the British 
1,0overnment Among the army units which 
eft the State for service outside are —The 
1st Gwahor Mountain Battery, the 2nd Gwalior 
Mountain Battery Scindias Kicld Battery, 
‘he 8rd Gwalhor Infantry the 4th Gwalior 
‘nfantry, the 8rd Gwalior Jancers and Gwalior 
?ony Company have left the State for various 
destinations 

In December, 1943, His Highness visited the 
Eastern front and inspected British and Indian 
‘roops including Gwalior State Forces as well 
as American Airfields 

The ist Gwalior Infantry has also been en 
tusted with the dutics connected with the war 
Thousands of recruits have been enlisted to 
irrovide reinforcements ‘Lhese are trained at 
ihe Artillery Training Centre ‘raining Squadron, 
Traming Battalion ‘Transport lraiming Centre 
and Driving and Maintenance Training Centre 
The Army Traiming School 1s traming cadets 
preparatory to their jointing the Indian Army 
Training School for Officers 

Besides these handsome contributions have 
een made and Jarge sums invested in the shape 
ff war bonds These have by now reached a 
otal figure of Ks 79 20,169 11 0 only 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory States of Las Bela and Kharan. 


Kalat is bounded onthe North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 


Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

* The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 


State through the Political Agent in Kalat. 
The revenue of the State is about Rs. 20:2 
lakhs, out of which the Khan retains a civil 
list of Rs. 3,50,000 per annum. The present 
Khan is Major His Highness Beglar Begi 
Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, G.0.I.E., born in 
1904, 


Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 


t . of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
aA ace a ay hag laid ba aa Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
and Mekran. The inhabitants are, for the Of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
most part, Mahommedans of the Sunni sect. Area 7,043 square miles; population 69,087 


(1941), chiefly Sunni Mahommedans. The 
asec 110 a sauaresilles ead: population . estimated average revenue is about Rg.4°5 lakhs. 


i snown as the 
The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- tau. ia We Ghilam, Gadie Khan, horn ar 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 1999, The young Jam has studied at the 
1876, by the latter of which the independence Ajtchigon College, Lahore. The administra- 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed tive control of the State is exercised by the 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
British Government. There are also agreements Resident and Chief Commissioner in Baluchi- 
with Kalat in connection with the construction stan, through the Political Agent, Kalat. The 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession’ Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan the administration of the State. 
taal ne RL ota leases of wuetta, | Kharan is a small State under the Suzerainty 
ane ,of Kalat. Area 18,508 sq. miles, population 
The Khan is assisted in the administration of 33,832. The Chief of Kharan is Nawab Habi- 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present; bullah Khan, Nausherwani, born about 1899. 
an Officer of the Indian Political Service. The} He employs a Wazir to assist him in the adminis- 
Resident and Agent to the Governor-General | tration of the State. The Resident in Baluchis- 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between tan exercises general political supervision over 
the Government of India and the Khan, and the State through the Political Agent in Kalat. 


exercises general political supervision over the 


The revenue of the State is about 50,000. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 


circle with a total area of about 134,959 square 
miles, which includes 23 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab, 
Stateof Bahawalpur, on the northand north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irreguiar zigzagline. Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 21 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur)are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) are Mahomedan. For administrative 
purposes the Indian States are divided into the 
following groups:—Eastern Rajputana States 
Agency 6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, 
Jhalawar, Karauli and Kotah); Jaipur Agency 5 
States and one estate (Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, 
Tonk, Shahpura and Lawa Estate); Mewar 
and Southern Rajputana States Agency 6 
States and one Chiefship (Mewar, Dungarpur, 
Banswara, Partabgarh, Idar ahd Vijaynagar 
and the kKushalgarh Chiefship); Western 
Rajputana States Agency of States (Bikaner, 
Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Palanpur, Sirohi and 
Danta). The chief administrative control 
of the British District is vested in the Chief 
Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara whose _head- 
quarters are at Ajmer, the Resident for Rajpu- 
tana supervises the relations between the several 
Indian States of Rajputana and the Political 
Department. He has his headquarters at Abu. 


The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from endtoend. Thetract to the north- 
west of the hillsis, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. The total length of rail- 
Ways in Ka)putana is3,259 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Goverumuet. 
The B.B. &C.I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the more important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner, the Mewar State Rly. line from Chittor- 
Gadi to Udaipur and Marwar Junction to Mavii, 
Jaipur State Rly. from Jaipur to Savai Madho- 
pur and Jaipur to Soharu. 


Inhabitants.— Over 50 per cent. of the popu- 
lation ure engaged 1n some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent. of the total population are 
Maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent. and commerce for 23 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
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are the Brahmans Jats Mahajans Chamars 
Rajputs, Minas Gujars, Bhils Malis and 
Balais The Rajputs are, of course, the aristo 
cracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs they are also the aristocracy of 
India and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribg or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from or irregular connec 
tion with one of these Rajput stocks 


The population and area of the States and 
the British District of Aymer Merwara are as 
follows — 


Areain Population 


Name square in 
miles 1941 
Mewar and S R 8S 
Agency — 
Udaipur 13,170 1 926,698 
Banswara 1,606 258 760 
Dungarpur 1 460 274,282 
Partabgarh 873 91,96" 
Kushalgarh (Chief 340 41 153 
ship) 
Idar 1 6€8 307 “98 
\Niavnagar 1 35 13 94. 
Ja pur Agency — 

Alene 3,158 823 055 
Jaipur 15,610 3 040,876 
Kishangarh 837 104,127 
Tonk 2 543 358,687 
Shahpura 400 61173 
Lawa (Estate) 20! 2,808 

Western Rajputana States 

Agency — | 

Bikaner 28,181 1 292,938 
Jodhpur 36,120 2,555,904 
Jgaisalmer 15 980 93 246 
Palanpur 1 "94 815,855 
Stfrohi 1 988 233,879 
Danta 347 31 110 

Eastern States Agency — 
Bundi 2,205 249,374 
Bharatpur 1,978 575 625 
Dholpur 1,173 286 901 
Jhalawar 824 122,299 
Karauli 1,227 152 413 
Kotah 5,714 777 898 

British Dvretrict — 
Ajmer Merwira 2 400 583 693 





Udaipur State (also called Wewar) was found 
edinabout646A D The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highnessthe Mansrana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake, in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces It issituated near the terminus of the 
Mewar State Railway 697 miles north of Bom 
bay Lieut Colonel His Highness Maharajadhira) 
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Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhj) Bahadur Gost, 
KCIE, who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Mahurajachiraj 
Miharana Sir kateh Singhji Bahadur @cetL, 
GOIB @OVO in1930 isthe Premier Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana Major Maharaj Kumar 
Sri Bhagwat Singhyi who wis born on 20th June, 
1921 has been adopted as heir apparent He 
has married the daughter of His Highness the 
present Maharaja of Bikaner and has two sons 
The revenue and expenditure of the State are 
about one crore Its archeological remains are 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found 


Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Pelitical Agency 


2§ the Southern Rajputana States Area 
1946 square miles, population 299913 
It 18 thus in regard to size eleventh 


among the Statesof Rajputana Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed acountry known 
as Bagar wrich was from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, until about the year 
1529 held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Moaharawal Udai Singhy, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about 1529 his territcry was divided between 
his two sons Jagmal] Singhji and Prithvi Rayji 
and the descendants of the two families are 
pow the Rulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colony 
under a powerful Bhil Chieftain named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhji about 1530 The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 
of Wasnawara orthecountry of Wasna Others 
assert that the word means the co.ntry (wala) 
of bamboos (bans) Nearly thre> centuries 
after {ts foundation by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji Maharawal Bijai Singhy: anxious to get 
rid of the supremacv of the Mahrattas offered 
to become a tributary to the British Gc vernment 
In 1818 a definite treaty was made with his 
successor Maharawal Umed Singhjt Banswara 
has been described as the most beautifi) portion 
of Rayputana It looks 118 best just after 
the rains The principal rivers are the 
Llores the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
aran 


The present Ruler His Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharajadhira) Maharawalji Sahit Shri Chand 
raveer Singhj) Bahadur wis born on the 26th 
November 1909 He succeeded his father His 
late Highness Maharawal Sir Pirthi Singhyji 
KOIE on the 7th August 1944 and is 22nd in 
descent from Maharawal Jagmal Singh); His 
Highness was educated at the Mayo (ollege and 
conducts the administration of the State with 
the assistance*of a Chief Minister Thre 18 a 
Tegislative Assembly (with a non offiaial 
majority) of which the Chief Mimster 18 the 
President A High Court has also been estab 
lished since the year 1940 

Chief Minater—Dr Mohan Smha Mehta, 
Phd MA LIB Bar at Law 


Dungarpur State, represents the Gadi of the 
eldest branch of the Sisodias and dates its 
separate existence from about the clove of the 
12th Century Samant Singh, King of Chitor, 
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when driven away by Kuirtipal of Jalor fled to 
Bagar and killed Chowrasimal Chief of Baroda 
and founded the Staite of Dungarpur in 1179 
AD The present Ruler is His Highness 
R111 Ravan Mahimahendra Maharajadhira) 
Maharawal Shri Sir Lakshman Singhj1 Bahadur 
KOSI _ born on 7th March 1908 succeeded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed reins of the 
administration on the 16th Iebruary 1928 
Area 1460 sq miles Population 274 000 
Revenue Rs 221]akhs 


Partabgarh State, 11so called the ‘ Kanthal 
was founded in the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokhal of Mewar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 A D 
by Maharawat Partabsingh In the time of 
Maharawat Sawant Singh (1770 1844) Kan 
thal was mvaded by the Marathas but the 
Mahariwat arranged to buy off the Holkar 
by agreeing to pay Rs72%00 Salam Shahe 
which were being comed in Partabgarh and 
accepted as lexil tender thr ughout the sur 
rounding territories Lhe fiist connection 
of the State with the Bnitish Government: 
began as exly as 1804 Holku by the 
Treaty of Mandsore ceded all his mghts of 
collecting tributes etc from the States of 
Rajputana to the East India Company as a 
result of which Partabgarh continued to pa 
the former cash payment of Rs 72700 Salam 
Shahi (subsequently converted to Rs 36 350 
Britisn) to the British Government As it 
has however been considered to be excessive 
it has been reduced to Rs 27500 from the 
year1937 38 Thepresent Ruleris His Highne « 
Maharawat Sir Ram Singhji Bahadur KCSI, 
who was born in 1908 and succeeded to the 
gadt in 1929 The Ruler enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 15 Guns and Partabsarh 1s one of the 
Treaty States enjoying plenary jurisdiction 
The highest administrative and executive office 
is termed ‘ Mahakma Khas ’ where sit Hi 
Highness and the Dewan There is a graded 
judiciary under a sepirate High Court Judge 
who is unconnected with the Executive Annual 
average revenue Rs 634500 Area is 
square miles 


Jodhpur State 158 the largest in Rajputana 
with an area of 36 071 Square miles and a popula 
tion of 2 6 millions of which 86°, arc Hindus 
8 6% Muslims and the rest Jains and Animists 
The greater part of the country 1s an arid region 
It improves graduilly from a mere desert to 
comparatively fertile land as 1t pro eeds from the 
west to the east ‘The rainfall is scanty and 
capricious ‘here are no perennial rivers and 
the supply of subsoil water is very limited 
fhe only important river 1s the Luni 


The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of th: 
Rathor Clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, the deified King of Ayodhya The 
earliest known King of the Clan named Abhi 
manyu lived in the fifth century from which 
time their history 18 increasingly clear Afte! 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanau) 
they founded this State in about1212 and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459 He abolished the tix 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
Pilgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maideva, the most powerful ruler 
of the time, having an cae f of 80,000 Rajputs 
the Emperor Humayun, when expelled by Sher 
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Shah in 1542 AD sought refuge with him 
Rajya Sur Singh son of Raja Udai Singh in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a “‘Sawai Raja with a mansab of 5000 Zat 
and 3300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar 


The administration 1s carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highne3s the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, Lt 
Colonel Sir Donald M Field, Kt, o18, 14, 
Chief Mimster Col Mahara) Maharajah thiry) 
sri Sir Ajit Singhj: Silnb Counsillor to His 
Highness the Maharija Sahib Bahadur Dewan 
Bahadur Pandit Dhiramniriyinj1 BA Bar 


at Law OLE Deputy Chief Minister and 
Revenue Vuinister Rio BKihadur Rao Raja 
Narpat Singhjyi Vim tcrin Wuting 


Dewan Bahidut h S Menon Bar at Law 
Law Member Dewan Bahidur Bi Chind 
Sharma MA LLB Development Minister ind 
Mayor IF Steel BA (Oxon) OBT MWitister 
‘or Finance and Supplies  Lhere 1s also a 
2ons iltative Committee 1epresentinz the treat 
y0dv of Sardars who hold as much as five s1xths 
of the total area to 11d in the adminstr ition with 
‘Pinion on Mitters affectin, customs ind usige 
nthe country With a view to associa ing the 
people of Marwar with administrative problems 
IM an mncressing degree and affording them oppor 


y tu ities of receiving trainin, in the working of 


democratic institutions His Hi-hness the Maha 

raja Sahib Bahadur his sanctioned the establish 

ment of Village Panchayats in the districts and a 
Representative Advisory Assembly at Jodhpur 

The Representative Advisory Assemblv consist 
of 69 members of whom 14 are officials 41 elected 
members and 10 nominated members (Non 

officials) 


The revenue of the State during the year 
1943 44 was Rs ° *4 34098 and expenditure 
Re 1,5¢ “6,534 The Jodhpur Railway, extend 
wing from Hvderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state, 13 the principal railway while the 
BB &C I_ Railway runs across a portion 
of the south eastern border The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as the 
Salt Iake at Sambhar aro situated in Jodhpur 
territory 


Jaisalmer State 1s one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
squire miles The Rulers of Jaisalmer telonz to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded 10 
Llo6 and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetuai friendship with the British Gov ernment 
1n 1818 In 1844 after the British con juest of 
sind the forts of Shahgarh Garsia ard Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State The populiticn 
according to the census of 194113 33-40 ©=6‘Lhe 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja 
dhira} Raj Rajeshwar Puam bhattarak sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deo Bahidur, 
\aduhul Chandrabhal Rukan ud Dowla h, 
Muzaffer Jang Bijaimand, KcS1! Revenue 
about four Lakhs 


Sirohi State 18 much broken up bv hills of 
which the main feature 1s Mount {bu o 0 0) feet 
The Chiefs of Siroh) are Deora Rajputs a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 


go 


of Sirohi was builtin 1425 The citv suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzeraintv over Siroh) 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823 The present ruler 1s His 
Highness Maharajadhira) Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur GOILE,KCSI1 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of a Council consisting of Chief 
Minister Rao Bahadur Ichhashanker K Pandya, 
Ba,LLB, and three other members Revenue 
about Rs 19 lakhs 


Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Raj- | 


putana It consists forthe most part of level 
and opencountry It was known tothe ancients 
as Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
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insignia of G@CIE, which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 8rd June, 1985 
His Highness again visited England in May, 
1936, returning to Jaipur in August of the same 
year. In December 1936, His Highness met 
with an accident while playing Polo and had 
to proceed to Vienna (Austria) in January, 
1937, for expert Medical advice After under- 
going a course of medical treatment for about 
eight weeks, he returned to his capital in March, 
1937 His Highness left Jaipur on the 19th 
April, 1937, to attend the Coronation of His 
Majesty the King Emperor in London and 
returned to Jaipur on the 26th September, 1937 
Hw Highness paid another visit to England in 


'1938 flying from Jodhpur on the 8th May and 


returning to Jaipur on the 17th July In 1989 
His Highness again visited Fngland, leaving 


King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, on the 19th May and returning to Jaipur on 


in whosecourt,the fixe Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Barial 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 


The Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Ra)puts, which claims descent 
from Kush, s0n of Rama, hing of Avodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in bLastern Ra)- 
putana dates as far back as ninthcentury A D 
Dulha Ral, one of 1t8 most earlv rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A D 
Aboutthe end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the armyof Prithvi Raj 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni) Prithv: Raj had given his sister 
in marriage to him 


The present Ruler Lt Col His Highness 
Saramad i Rajahai Hindustan Raj Rajendra 
Shri Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur,@c1e8, Lt D was born on 21st August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He 318 a scion of the 
Rarawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadt on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (6 22nd October 1981) His second 
marriage with the daughter of hie late 
Highners Maharaja Sir Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of J panpus was celebrated on the 24th April 1932 
from whom he hastwo sons the first born in 
England on the 5th May 1933 and the second 
born on the 10th December, 1935 Thirdly he 
married the younger sister of His Highness 
Jagaddipendra Naravan Bhup Bahadur, Maha 
raja of Cooch Behar on 9th May, 1940 


His Highnese the Maharaja Sahfb Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March, 
1931 His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
Apri] 1931 and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the Ist January 1934 
and further promoted to the rank of Major in 
1940 Jn 1933, His Highness tcok his Polo Team 
to England,where it achieved excertional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombiy on tbe 9th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the 6th September 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 


the 3lst July In September, 1940, His High- 
ness was attached‘to the 13th Lancers at Risalpur 
for training and later went on Active Service 
on the North West Frontier In April, 1941, 
His Highness received from His Imperial 
Majesty the rank of Captain in the Household 
Cavalry and thereafter proceeded on Active 
Services overseas He returned to Jaipur 
on the 6th September, 1941 His Highness 
underwent military training at Dehra Dun in 
1942 and completed the course at the Staff 
College, Quetta m 1943 A Chief Court of 
Judicature was established in 1921 which was 
converted into High Court in 1942 and was 
invested with full powers in judicial matters. 
The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans- 
port and Artillery The normal revenue {is 
about Ks 1,77,50 000 Jharshahi equals 
Rs 1,88,60,000 haldar (British Government). 


Ihe population of the State 18 30,40,000 
In area it 18 16,682 square miles. 


Kishangarh State 15 in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area Of 858 square miles (population 1,04,155), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flauand fertile The Ruling Princes of hishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1811. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rayhai 
Baland Makan Maharajadhira) Maharaja Sum- 
mair Singh Bahadur He was born on the 27th 
tanuary, 1929, and 1s being educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer On the demise of His 
late Highness on the 3rd February 1939, he 
succeeded to the gad: on the 24th April 1939 
Revenue about Rs ten lakhs and expenditure 
Rs nine lakhs 


Lawa im _ Rajputana is 4 separate 
chietship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers and Laws was then 
raised to its present position. The Thahurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sert of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928, 
and suecerres tothe chiefship on 81st December 
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Bundi State 1s a mountainous territory in 
the south east of Rajputana The Ruler of 
Bundi {is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu 
pied by this sect has for the last five or 51x crn 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded fn the early part of the thirteenth cen 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed Itthrewin its lot with the Maho 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century In 
later times it was constantly ravaged bv the 
Mahrattas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection 1n 1818 The present ruler of the 
State 13 Captain His Highness Hadendra Shiro 
mani Deo Sor Buland Rai Mvharajadhiraj 
Maharao Ra} Bahadur S nghj Sahib Bahadur 
MC born 17th March 1921 and succeeded to 
the gadi on 23rd Apm 1945 YFducated at 
Mayo College Went to Police Truming College 
Moradabad 1940 and attended the Jn lian 
Civil Service Prokationers Course at Dehra 
Dun in 1941 LIntered the Army in 194 
Received the immedinte awird of the Military 
Cross Apml 1945 for corspicuous gallantry 
during the attacl on Mei tila His Highness 
isentitled toasalute of17¢uns Heir appirent 
Mahira) Kumar Shri Ranjit Smghi1 Revenue 
Rs 33 lahhs in 1944 


Tonk State —Partly in Rajputana and 
partly in Central India consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzae clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur 
General of Holkars Army from 1798 1806 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Ruler of the State 1s His 
Highness Said ud Daulah Wazir ul Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammed Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Sawlati Jang GCIF who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930 The administration is conducted by 
His Highness the Nawab in consultation with a 
Council of four members 22 (1) D E Augier 
OBE Vice President State (Council and 
Finance Member, (2) Ss Mohammed Janfiq 
Tawwab Khan, Home Member (3) Mohd 
Mir BA (Cantab), Barat Law Chief Judge 
(4) Sved Nasiruddin Hayder Revenue Member 

Revenue - Re 2110775 
Expenditure Rs 17 63 068 


Secretary Council —Maqul Ahmed, BA 


Durbar Secretary to H H—Khan Sahib Mirza 
Hamid Ali Khan 


Shahpura State —The raling famuy 
belongs to the Seesodia clan of Rayputs The 
State came mto existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah!{Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh son of Maharaj Suraymal the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 

The present Ruler 1s Rajadhira) Shr: Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur The State enjoys 4@ per- 
manent salute of 9 guns ani full internal 
Powers The Ruler is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right 

Bharatpur State —Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, almost 2000 sq mules 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers 

The rulers of Bharatpur are Jats, of the 
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Sinsinwar clan who trace their ancestry to 
the eleventh century The family derives its 
name from its old village Sinsini Bharatpur 
wis the first State in Rajputana that made 
alliance with the British Government in 1803 
It helped Lord Lake with 5 000 horses in his 
conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswar1 
in which the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 18)4 however Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which tesulted ina war Peace was 
re establi hed in 1800 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force The Gads being 
usurped bv Darjan Sal in 1829, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Arm ,the usurper wai 
quickly disposed of and Maharaja Balwint 
Singh the rightful heir, came into his own 
Bharatpur also rendered valuable service to 
the British Government during the Mutiny 
During the Great War the Bharitpur Durbar 
gave valuable helptothe Imperfa) ( overnment 
1 he Bharatpur Imperial] Service Infan ry served 
in East Africa and tle Mile Transpoit Corps 
served In al] theatrea of war except Africa 


The present Ruler 1s His Highness Maharaja 
Captain Shri Bryendra Sawa Shri Brijendra 
Singh Bihadur Bahadur Jung who was born on 
Ist December 1918 and succeeded his father 
in 1929 H H was invested with ruling powers 
on 22nd October 1939 He married the young 
est sister of H H the Woaharaja of Mysore on 
18th June 1941 He 1s giving valuable help 
In men and money to the British Governn ent 
in the present war The total contributions 
towards the War Funds upto the end of Decem 
ber 1944 amount to Rs 32525 The State 
has been prying since the beginning of war a 
monthly contribution of Rs 1000 towards 
H F the Viceroy s War Purposes Fund The 
State has also investel in the Victory Loan 
Rs 26858.0 More thin 8 000 recruits have 
been enlisted since the Leginning of war in the 
Indian Army, besides other technical personnel 
and 650 men having been sent to the Assam 
Labour Corps The State has supplied 28 000 
tons of food grains to the rest of India The 
Bharatpur Govt furnished one company Infantry 
(strength 222) for service outside the State 
Thev alse undertook to train and furnish one 
section of 59 (Rajyputinas) GP TCoy RIASC 
(strength 121) as a unit of the IA out of the 
State Forces One independent garrison com 
pany No 63 (Bharatpur) Garrison Company 
out of old and pensioned personnel of the State 
Torces was also rusd 1 1% unit of the TA 
The Bharatpur Government his granted many 
concessl1018 to encourage recruitment 


H H the Maharaj has pliced at the dis 
posal of the Crown all men and material re 
sources of the State One of the brothers of 
H H 1s a Captain in the Second Roval I ancers 
and another 1s Flight Captain m the Indain Alr 
Force 


Population of the State 075 620 

Area 1 97. sq miles 
salute 19 guns 
Average revenue Re 4210500 
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Dholpur State.—-The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 13867 They next migrated to Gwahor 
where they took the part of the Rayputs in their 
struggles against the Emperors Officers Even 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana of 
Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat Rana Bhim Singh in 176] possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalhor but lost 
if six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the Bntish Govern 
ment under Warren Hastings and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwalior 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the Buitish Government and Scindia it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob 
serves his treaty with the Enghsh Scindia 
should not mterfere with his territories The 
possession of Gohad however Ied to disputer 
between the British and Scindia wd in 1805 
the Governor General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia and that of Dholpur Bari 
Baser: Sepau and Rajakhera to Mahara} Rana 
Kirat Singh Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Mahara} 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson the late Chief Mahara} Rana Neha] 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Lt Col His 
Highness Rais ud Daula Sipahdar ul Mulk 
Saramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhira) Sri Sawa 
Mahara Rana Sir Udail Bhan Singh}i Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo @OIEBR, KCSI 
KCVO_ the present ruler,is the second son of 
Maharaj Rana Nehal Singh and was born on 
the 12th Februarv, 1893 On the death of his 
brother Mahara} Raina Ram Singh, His Highness 
succeeded to the gad1on March 1911 


Karauli State —A State in Rajputana under 
the political control of the Resident for 
Rajputana, Iying between 26° and 27° north 
latitude and 76° 3/9’ and 77° 30’ east longitude 
Area 1242 square miles The _ river 
Chambal forms the south eastern boun 
dary of the State dividing it from Gwalhier 
Scindia ¢ territory on the west and south west 
itis bounded by Jaipur onthe north by Bharat 
pore and on the northeast by Dholpur The 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other Indian State 
Languages spoken Hind: and Urdu 


Ruler— His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukn) 


Chandra Bhal, KOSI Heir apparent — 
Mahara) Kumar Ganesh Pal Chief Member 
State Council Vacant Home Member 
Munshi Mangilal Revenue Member Thakur 


Raghubar Singh BA Development Member 
Rai Sahib Babu Shyam Lal Gupta MA, BS&c 
(Hon Engimeering) 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara Section 
of the clan of Chauhan Ratputs The early 
history of their house is up to the 17th century 
identical with that of the Bundi family, of 
which thes are an offshoot Its existence 
as a separate State dates from 1625 The 
yresent Ruler is M jor H H Maharao Bhim 
Singhj) Sahib Bahadur who was born tn 1909 and 
succeeded to the gad. 1n December, 1940 
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The Administration 1s conducted by His Highness 
with the assistance of a State Council of four 
nunisters, tx K B L Seth ics, Prime 
Minister and Vice President Ray Chandra Sen 
J1 of Kunadi Home Minister Rao SwvhibN V 
Joshi Revenue Minister and N JI Iya BA 

BF MIF (Ind) PW Mimster 


The total area of the State is 5 684 square 
miles and its average annual income amounts 
to about Rs 53 lakhs The population of the 
State according to the census of 1941 18 777 398 


Jhalawar State 1n the south east of Ra) 
putina consists of two separate tracts It has 
an area of 813 square miles a population of 
122 299 and an annual revenue of about 8 lakhs 
The ruling family belongs to the Jhala clan of 
Rajputs The present Ruler His Highness 
Maharaja Rana Shri Harish Chandra Bahadur 
succeeded to the gadi on the 2nd September 
1943 The Ruler enjoys a hereditary salute of 
13 guns He was born on 27th September 1921 
in England where he received a part of his 
education He passed the Cambridge School 
Certificate Fxamination in 1941 and received 
ICS trang at Dehra Dun and Indian Police 
training 1t Moradabad An heir apparent was 
born to him on the 12th June, 1944 


Deuan —Rai Bahadur Sahas Diwakar Bhaya 
Shadilal Ji BA LLB 


Bikaner State 1n polot of area (23 317 sq 
miles) 18 the sixth largest of all the Indian 
States and the second largest 1n Rajputana 
The population of the State 1s 1 292 938 of whom 
70 per cent are Hindus 14 per cent Mahom 
medans 6 pe cent Sikhs and 3 per cent Jains 
The Capital city of Bikaner which has a popula 
tion (including the suburbs) of 127 226, 1s the 
third biggest city in Rajputana 


The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam Jand whilst the remainder 1s for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average annual rainfall 1s about 12 inches The 
water level over most of the State 1s from 150 
feet to 300 feet deep 


The reigning family of Bikaner belongs to 
the Rathore clan of Rajputs The State was 
founded in 1465 AD by Rao Bikaji son of 
Rao Jodhaji Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur) 
and after him both the Capital and the State 
are named Rajah Rai Singhji the 6th Ruler 
and the first to receive the title of Rajah was 

one of Akbar s most distinguished Generals 
and 1t was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 
1687 1n recognition of his distinguished services 
in the capture of Golconda The conspicuous 
services of Maharajah Sardar Singhji1 who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally | a his troops to 
co-operate with the British forces in the field on 
the outbreak of the Mutinv, were acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub Tehsil of Tibi, consicting of 41 villages 
from the adjoming Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State 

The present Ruler His Highness Mahara- 
jadhiraja Ray Rajeshwar Narendra Shiroman} 
Maharaja Sr: Sadul Singhji Bahadur 18s the 
22nd of a long line of distinguished Rulers 
renowned for their courage and statesmanship 
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He was born on the 7th September 1902 and 
succeeded his father, His late Highness Mahara- 
ja Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, on the 2nd 
February, 1943. 


He is an Honorary Lt.-Col. in the Indian Army 
since 1921 and was attached to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales’ Staff during the 
latter’s Indian tour in 1921-22. 


His Highness attended the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi in 1911 when he was appointed a a 
to His late Imperial Majesty King George V, 
and has visited Europe several times. He 
accompanied his father when he attended the 
Peace Conference in 1918-19 and the meetings of 
Teer ytd of the League of Nations in Geneva 
n : 


The State Forces consist of the Army Head- 
quarters with a strength of 10, Camel Corps, 
known as “ Ganga Risala”’, with a sanctioned 
strength of 601 including the Band, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 873 
strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known as Dungar 
Lancers $42 strong, including His Highness’ 
Body Guard, a Battery of Artillery (4 guns 3.7” 
How.) 258 strong, and two sections of Motor 
Machine Guns 100 strong. There is also a Camel 
Battery armed with muzzle loading guns. 
Two more Infantry units, in addition to a Guard 
Battalion —728 strong for guarding the 
Prisoners-of-War Camps, have been raised 
during the present war, viz., 2nd Infantry 
Battalion, 697 strong, and 8rd Infantry Battalion, 
$62 strong. Two more training unite, one 
Infantry Training Battalion with a sanctioned 
strength of 1014 strong to serve as maintenance 
unit for the Sadul Light Infantry and Ganga 
Risala serving under the Crown ex-state and the 
other an Artillery Training Centre 150 strong 
to serve the Bikaner Bijey Battery on active 
service have also beenraised. The total strength 
of the Bikaner State Army is 5,185, 


At the commencement of the present war 
His late Highness placed the personal services 
of his own and those of the Hoir-Appa- 
rent, as well as the entire resources of the 
State, at the disposal of the British Government. 
His late Highness, accompanied by Yuvraj 
Kumar Sri Karni Singhji Bahadur, proceeded on 
active service to the Middle East Front in 
November, 1941. His Highness the Maharaja 
following the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
proceeded on active service to the Middle Hast 
theatre of war in November 1948. He was 
accompanied by his second son Maharaj Kumar 
Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur. Again in November 
1944, His Highness the Maharaja proceeded on 
Active Service to the Assam-Burma Front to 
inspect his State troops,stationed there. The 
Ganga Risala, the famous Bikaner Came) Corps, 
with 45 ed cent. over its original establishment, 
the Sadnui Light Infantry (Mechanised) which was 
reorganised from a 8 companies basis to 4 com- 
panies, and the Bijey Battery havo proceeded 
outside the State and are serving with His 
Matesty’sa Forces. Due to the war the military 
expenditure of the State has risen from Rs. 84 
lakhs to 29} lakhs, showing an increase of 250 


per cent. over and above peace time expenditure. F 


—— epee vey, | & permanent local salute 
of : gins and a silute of 17 guns outside the 
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Her Highness the Dowager Maharani, Sri 
Bhatianiji Sahib, received the Imperial Order of 
the Crown of India on New Year’s Day, 1935. 


His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Exeoutive 
Council, The post of Prime Minister ig held 
by Mr. K. M. Panikkar. 

A Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1913, and has an elected majority: it ordinarily 
meets twice a year. Reforms of far-reaching 
and fundamental importance were announced 
recently. 

The revenues of the State according to 
budget estimates for 1944-45 are: ordinary 
Rs, 2,05,46,414 and extraordinary Rs. 62,32,720 
—total Rs. 2,67.79,134. 

The State owns a large railway system, the 
total mileage being 883-05. The last portion 
of the Sadulpur-Rewari Chord Line—87-20 
miles—was opened on Ist March, 1941. 
This extension forms an important connection 
towards Delhi. Another By he under con- 
templation is that from Sri Kolayatji to Sind 
she Jaisalmer, a distance of approximately 800 

8. 

Until 1927 there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the arabe depending only on the 
scanty rainfall; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal, taken out from 
the Sutlej River, has helped to protect about 
7,837,765, acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it had 
suffered in the past. 864,284 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expe ae ne are 
held out of the Bhakra Dam fe from 
where it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated. 

A coal mine is worked at Palang, 14 milea 
south from the Capital. 

Alwar State.—The State was founded in 
1775 by Maharao Raja Pratap Sighji of Macheri, 
with Alwar as its capital, and until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century maintained some- 
what loose political relations with the Moghal 
Court at Delhi. With the final decline of the 
Moghals, relations were opened with the East 
India Company resulting in the State’s first 
and most important Treaty with the British 
Government ‘“‘Of Offensive and Defensive 
Alliance” in 1803. Thereafter various other 
Treaties, Agreements and Engagements have 
been entered into with the British Government 
and several Sanada have been granted to the 
State (See Aitchinson‘’s Treaties). 

The seventh and present Ruler, Captain 
His Highness Shri Sewai Maharaj Sir Tej Singhji 
Dev, Bahadur, K.C.S,1I,, succeeded to the gadi 
from Thana on the 22nd July 1937. 


The State has on several occasions placed 
its forces at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. In August 1900 a detachment of infantry, 
70Q strong, was despatched for service in China. 
On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
the Alwar Imperial Service Infantry and one 
Squadron of the Alwar Lancers Bt reget on 
active service. When hostilities with Afghants- 
tan broke out in May 1919, the Alwar State 

orces pr to the North-West Frontier. 
During the present emergency the State has 
again placed its resources at the disposal of His 
Majesty's Government and has supplied a four 
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Infantry Battalion—the Alwar Jey Paltan 
—with its reinforcements for service overseas — 
A section complete with vehicles for the 59, 
Rajputana G P T Coy has been provided and 

one full Garrison Company—52, Alwar 
Garrison Coy In the matter of recruitment the 
State has long connections with a number of 
Indian Army Units and since the outbreak of the 
present war a large number of recruits 1s being 
sent to these units every month. The State is 
main its proud traditions and record of 
being the first in He lpacens in the number of 
recruits supplied by it in the Great War.of 1914 
as well as in the present war. 


Palanpur.--Palanpur is a first class State 
with an area of 1,774-64 square miles and & 
poo on of 3,15,855. The net revenue of the 

tate calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Rs. 16,98,640. 


Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Nawab Shri Taley Muhom- 
med Khan Bahadur, @0.1 B., K.0.V,0 , 4 D.O., 
Nawab Saheb of erga rules the State 
The Ruling Family is of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Lohani Stock, and had established their 
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principe uty in Rajputana in the 14th century, 
e connection with the British may be said to 
have definitely begun from 1817 A.D., when 
Dewan Fateh Khan II entered into relations 
with the Rast India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapeseeds, sugar and rice 18 carried on in 
the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B B. & C. I. Railway and 
the junction station of the Palanpur State 
Railway. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 


RAJPUTANA. 
The Hon'ble the Reavdent for Rajputana —The 
Hon It-Col G@ V B Gillan, c1E 


WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES. 
Politwal Agent —Lt Col G@ B Wilhams, mo 


JAIPUR AGENCY 
Politwal Agent —Lt -Col H M Poulton, O18 


EASTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 
Poluiveal Agent —Lt Col. A A Russell, uc 


MEWAR AND SOUTHERN RAJPUTANA STATES 
Political Agent —Lt -Col G Kirkbride 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of 
the Political Officer who is designated the 
Resident for Central India, with head- 
uarters at Indore. As constituted in 192i— 
at is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comp 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22°-38’ and 
26°~-19' North and 78°-10' and 88°-0’ East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22’ and 24°-47’ North 
and 74°-0’ and 78°-50’ East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections 
The total area covered is 61,651°11 square miles 
and the population (1941) 7,684,661 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government’—Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora, All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
Jaora and Baoni which are Mahomedan. 
Besides these there are 60 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates 
bey vane and pagal Ae he sl into the 
follo groups for a ative purposes — 
Bhopal Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
States Bhopal, Dewas Senior Branch Dewas 
Junior Branch) ,» Bundelkhand Agency, 83 
States and Estates (princ'pal States Orchha and 
Datia); Malwa Agency, 39 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam) The 
Agency may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising the 
former plateau division with such hilly land as 
lies on this side and Central India Bast, com- 
prising the former low-lying area and the Eas- 
hilly tracts. The hilly tracts lie sie oe 
ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras, ey 


consist of forest areas and agriculture is little 
practised there, the inhabitants being mostly 
members of the wild tribes. The territories of 
the different States are much intermingled and 
their political relations with the Government 
of India and each other are very varied 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 











rising above:— 
Area in 
Name. square chr ta Revenue 
es. : 
aR 
8. 
Indore .. o>} 9,034 | 15,18,966 | 264 7 
Bhopal ee} 6,024} 9,956,745 100 
Rewa .. «>| 18,000 | 18,20,445 65 
Orchha -»| 2,080 | 8,683,405 13 
Datia .. a 912 | 1,74,072 18 8 
Dhar .. -| 1,800] 2,563,210 20 
Dewas, Senior 
Branch -.| 449 50 89,479 7 6 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch es 419 83,669 18 8 
Samthar oe 178 88,279 3} 
Jaora .. oe 602 ' 1,16,953 16 


Indore.—The present eminent position of 
Holkar State is the fruition of two centuries of 
rogressive effort Indore, the capital of the 
tate, is situated on the banks of the Khan 
and Saraswati rivers, 1830 feet above sea-level, 
and enjoys & salubrious climate all the year 
round, Besides being noted as an important 
commercial and industrial centre, it is well- 
eaulpeed with various nation-building institu- 
10ns8 
History —The founder of the House of 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, born 
in 1698 His soldierly agg a brought him 
to the forefront under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
| Con uests. By the time the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761. 
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Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a military commander He was 
succeeded by his grandson On his death 
without issue, his mother, Maharani Devi 
Ahilya Bai, became the ruler and her adminis 
tration 18 still looked upon with admiration and 
reverence as that of a model ruler She was 
succeeded by cig pao Tuko}i I who had been 
associated with her in military admunistration 
of the State and had in the course of it 
distinguished himself in various battles 
was succeeded by Maharaja Kashirao, and the 
latter by Maharaja Yeshwant Rao, his step- 
brother, a man of remarkable daring and stra- 
tegy, which he exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part The bril- 
liant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of the Peshwa and 
the Scindia made him dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the mndepen- 
dence of Holkar State During 1804 5 he hada 
protracted war with the British, ending in a 
treaty which recognised the independence of 
Holkar State with its termtomes Yeshwant 
Rao died in 1811, when he was succeeded by his 
minor son, Maharaja Malhar Rao II During 
the Regency which followed, the power of the 
State was weakened by various causes, the most 
important of which was the refractory conduct of 
the military commanders On the outbreak 
of the war between the English and the Peshwa 
in 1817, some of these commanders, with a part 
of the army, rebelled against the authority of the 
State and were disposed to befriend the Peshwa, 
while the regent mother and her Ministers were 
for friendship with the Bntish There was a 
battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
ended in the latter s defeat <A treaty of peace 
and amity was signed in 1818 The internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
still regulates the relation between the Crown 
and the Maharaja Holkar 

Malhar Rao died & premature death in 1883 
Then followed the administration of Hari Rao 
and his son In 1844 HH Maharaja Tukoj1 
Rao ascended the gad, but as he was a 
minor, the administration was carried on by a 
Regency under Sir Robert Hamilton, the 
Resident, as its Adviser The prosperity of the 
State revived a great deal during this admunis- 
tration and progress was maintained after the 
Maharaja assumed powers in 1852 It was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1857 in British India ~=‘This wave of disaffection 
did not leave some of the State troops untouched 
The Maharaja with his adherents and the remain- 
ing troops, however, remained staunch in his 
loyalty to the British and gave every possible 
assistance to the British authorities at Indore 
Mhow and other places, which was recognise 
by the British Government The Taja 

ected various reforms in the admunistration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour On his death 
in 1886 he was succeeded by H H Maharaja 
Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 years and 
will specially be remembered for his benefi- 
cient measures in matters of education, sanita- 
tion, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties HH Maharaja Tukoji Rao III suo- 
ceeded in 1903 while yet a minor The ney 
Administration was continued till 1911 and it 


He 
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effected a number of reforms in all branches 
of admimstration The policy of the Regency 
was maintained by the Maharaja With his 
assumption of powers the State advanced in 
education including female education, com- 
merce and industrial developments, municipal 
franchise and other representative institutions. 
This prosperity was specially reflected in the 
Indore on the population of which rose by 40 
per cent, 


During the World War of 1914-1918 the 
State placed all its resources at the disposal 
of the British Government Its troops took 
part in the various theatres of war and the cone 
tribution of the State towards the war and 
charitable funds in money was Rs 41 lakhs and 
its subscriptions to the War Loans amounted 
to Rs 82 lakhs, while contributions from the 
people of Indore amounted to over one crore. 
This assistance received the recognition of the 
British Government 


His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son The present 
Ruler, His Highness porteediy i nye Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, GOIE, LLD, was born on 6th Sept- 
ember 1908 He received his education in 
England during 1920 28 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929 He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February, 1924, 
and the Prmncess Usha Devi was born 1n 1983 
Her Highness Maharam Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937 On 6th July 1948 H H married Mre 
Euphemia Watt Crane after divorcing his second 
wife A Prince was born on 18th May 1944 
His Highness’s educational career at Oxford 
having come to an end, he returned to India, 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1629, 
and after receiving administrative training, 
assumed full ruling powers on 9th May 1930 
Under the direct personal guidance of His 
Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Rao MHolkar 
there has been a progressive increase in the 
prosperity of the State and the well-being of its 


people. 


The administration of the State is carried 
on by the Ruler assisted by the State Cabinet 
The Prime Minister is the President of the 
Cabinet and the chief executive authority 
Mashir-ud Dowlah Raja Gyan Nath, 01 E , 1s the 
present Prime Minister, 


Area, Population, Revenue —The area 
of the State 1s 9,984 18 sq miles and the present 
revenue Rs 3,30,82,500 According to the 
Census of 1941, the population of the State 1s 
1,513,966, showing an increase of 14 25 per 
cent over the Census figures of 1931. 


Constitution.—The Maharaja is assisted 
by the State Cabinet consisting of six Ministers 
The Indore Legislative Council was recently 
reorganised and expanded, and 1t now consists 
of 63 members of whom 37 are elected, and 
8 are nomimated non officials representing 
various interests such as Labour, arage Peey ete 
The election 1s on the basis of joint electorate. 
The Council 1s given the powers to pass bills 
and resolutions, put interpellations and algo 
discuss the Budget. They elect the Deputy 
President. 
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in the State 1s to have a Panchayat and 
pursuance of this order, already 517 Panchayats 
ave been established. They enjoy wide powers 


The Indore City Municipality is autonomous, 
pass their own Budget and appoint their own 
officers excepting the executive ofhcers, 


Education —Education at all stages is 
directly financed by the State There are 
three first grade Colleges in Indore, of which 
the most important—Holkar College—coaches 
students for the highest examimations in Arts 
and Science There are also courses for LL B 
and BCom A _ Bull for a separate Holkar 
ald 1s under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 


There are 10 High Schools, including 2 for 
girls, 50 Middle Schools and 456 Primary Schools 
Primary education for all children and educa- 
tion for girls up to the Matriculation 1s entirely 
free, while education for boys is cheap, the fees 
being low and there being a considerable number 
of scholarships and 10 per cent of freeships 
Harijan education 18 free even during the College 
course, 


Compulsory primary education has been 
started 1n Indore City and mm the Nemawar 
District of the State 


The State also maintains a Sanskrit College, 
an Arts and Music School, 9 special schools 
including one for the deaf and dumb, 


A Medical School in Indore coaches students 
for the L M.P and LCP &S courses and it is 
proposed to convert this into an up to date 
Medical College, the Holkar State sharing 4 
very large part of the expenditure for providing 
facilities for clinical instruction 


The Institute of Plant Industry which con- 
ducts research work on cotton and other crops 
is another institution of which the State may 
be proud, 


Industries.—1uJore is one of the few leading 
industrial States of India. Next to Bombay 
Ahmedabad and Cawnpore, Indore 1s probably 
the most important textile centre in Indla 
With nine spinning and weaving mulls, the 
loomage of the textile mills in Indore 1s mere for 
instance than that of the whole of Madras 
Province It 1s also the biggest distributing 
market for cloth and other commodities in 
Central India and Rajputana Cloth produced 
in Indore Mills find» a ready market in the Pun 
ab, North West Frontier Province, the United 

ovintes and Bengal, and sorts hke ‘‘ Mazri’’ 
are invarlably associated with the name oi 
Indore in several countries beyond the frontiers 
of India Sarees woven by the skilled handloom 
weavers of Maheshwar have been famous 
throughout India for decades past The textile 
apd other industries of Indore have made a 
far reaching contribution tu the war effort 


Factories to manufacture tentage and camou:- 
flage nets have sprung up to assist the war effort 
in addition to the established textile mills which 
were geared up for war productiun Indore 
also has foundries with a capacity to produce 
annually about 2,200 tons of voatings, mouldings, 
etc , 124 factories, 26 pressing factories 
and a number of hosiery works, an Ice factory 
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Under orders of His Highness every village 


Thymol factory and Glass Works at Rao, 
Sugar factory at Mehidpur, Oli Mills at Indore 
nd Khargone, a distillery that has recently 
itarted manufacturing Indian made lquors, a 
Slate Factory at Piplia, which it 18 estimated 
can produce 10,000 slates per day, besides wood- 
‘orks and other minor industries, 


Prospecting 1s being undertaken at Burwaha 
o see whether there 1s enough iron ore to work 
» BMelting furnace which existed 1n the last 
sentury, but was abandoned for reasons not on 
‘ecord Samples of the ore have proved to be 
very satisfactory on chemical analysis and 
£ the prospecting reveals that there 1s a substan- 
aal quantity of the ore, an important basic 
udustry may soon be established in the State. 
A lease has been given for the working of 
chinaclay, the quality and quantity of which 
have been definitely established to be good 
2nough for the manufacture of potteries in the 
State A further survey of the Economic 
Geology of the State is contemplated 


The project for a first class and large unit to 
manufacture vegetable Ghee and allied chemical 
products 1s only awaiting the import of machi- 
nery from abroad as also a strawboard factory 
that would produce ten tons of finished 
product per day at Amargarh A factory to 
manufacture Hume Pipes is expected to mate- 
Tialise in afew months 


In view of the fact that avaiamhty of cheap 
power is indispensable for industrial progress, 
the Renato of a Hydro electric project 
based on the Chambal river are bemg examined, 
A scheme for electrification of the district towns 
has made considerable progress Additional 
plant for the Indore Hlectric Supply 1s expected 
shortly The establishment of a plant for the 
manufacture of Power Alcohol is also con- 
sidered to be feasible. 


Cottage industries are receiving the sympathe- 
tic attention of the Industnes Department 
The establishment of a Central Yarn Depot, 
if necessary with the help of a properly selected 
private entrepreneur has made considerable 
progress, and the starting of an emporium to 
sell the fabrics manufactured by the handloom 
weavers and the products of other cottage 
industries has been sanctioned MHarijans 
among others are taking advantage of the facih- 
ties for traraing at the hand-made Paper Factory 
and the Tanning Demonstration Unit Multi- 
plication of Tanning Demonstration Units in 
the districts and establishment of a large scale 
Leather Works and Tannery are being const- 
dered A large plastics project is also under 
investigation. 


Side by side the policy of assisting industries, 
Government are following a liberal labour 
policy Indore 1s one of the few places in India 
where standardisation of wages for ‘textile 
labour has been established and successfully 
maintained Recently a bonus of 2% months’ 
wages was sanctioned by Government for textile 
workers Indore led other industrial centrea 
by giving an advance of Rs 17 per worker aa 
compensation for involuntary unemployment 
due to coal shortage pending Boal decision of 
the question on an All-India basis, 
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Medical —With a large Central 
Hospital with 800 beds and 113 dispensaries 
the Holkar State can compare favourably with 
other progressive States in the matter of medical 
relief The policy of having no placé in the 
State with a population of 1 000 or over without 
a dispensary has made rapid progress 


The scheme for a new Central Hospital m the 
City with 500 beds conducted on up to date 
Hines which will also provide clinical instruction 
to the students of the Medical College, at a cost 
of about 25 lakhs, has made considerable 
headway 


A T B Clinic was opened in 1944 and a: 
combined building for the clinic Malhargan) | 
Dispensary and Maternity and Child Welfare! 
Centre is proposed to be constructed 1mme 
diately at a cost of about Rs 5 lakhs This 
will soon be followed by a T B Sanatonum 
with 50 beds on an ideal site near Indore 


With the help of the Nurses’ Trainng Fund 
with a corpus of about a lakh of rupees nurses 
are trained every year at the Central Hospital 
The Dais’ ‘raining Fund was similarly started 
tor training daze for the villages 


The indigeneous systems of medicine gets 
the fullest support from the State There 
are 35 Ayurvedic and Unam dispensaries 2 of 
them being travelling dispensaries with a 
Central Pharmacy to supply medicines of a 
standard quality 


Transport —The State 1s traversed by the , 


Holkar State Railways the principal station 
of which 13 Indore the B B & C I Railway, 
and the Ujjain Bhopal Section of the G I P 
Railway Besides the trunk roads there are 
700 mules of roads constructed and maintaimed 
by the State A scheme is also under con 
sideration to have all the roads in the capital 
city cement concreted 


Improvement Trust —The City Improve 
ment Trust of Indore worhing directly under 
the Government is actively executing planned 
schemes for the development of Indore City 
removing slums laying out extensions and 
constructing new traffic routes About ? 000 
building sites have been made available by the 
Trust Among the most important of the 
recent activities 18 the construction of two 
arterial roads in the citv to relieve congestion 
rey maim road and to facilitate movement 
of traffic 


Water Works and Drainage —The Indore 
Waterworks constructed at a cost of Re 70 
lakhs provide filtered water which can supply 
up to 8 millon gallons per day 


Special mention may be made ot the Syphon 
Spulways which apart from being unique, are 
the largest in India 


The City will also have very shortly a complete 
Bnderground drainage , the mains have already 
been laid and construction of Sedimentation 
tanks started Progress is being made with 
projects for pipe water supply draimage and 
electrification of mofussil towns in the State 
Out of a provision of Rs 2 lacks from the 
development fund headway has been made in. 
providing drinking water wells to the villages 
and work in this connection is progressing, 
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iculture —An Irrigation Fund has been 
established and a well staffed Irrigation Depart 
ment is formulating schemes for large scale 
irrigation works in the State This is intended 
to supplement the activities of the Agricultural 
Department which is already domg considerable 
work in the direction of furthering the prosperity 
of the peasantry by bringing the results of 
modern science to the very door of the cultivator 


Among the various activities of this Depart 
ment mention may be made of the cotton 
multiplication scheme which has brought large 
tracts formerly under short staple cotton now 
under Jarilla cotton 


Social Reform —In the matter of social 


‘reform the State has made considerable head 


way The Child Marriage and “estraint Act 
prohibiting child marriages 1s actively in force 
The Indore Nukta and Marriage Expenditure 
Controlling Act and the Old Men and Minor 
Girls Marriage Act, are being rigidly enforced 


following the famous proclamation of His 
Highness of 1938 declaring temples and other 
public places open to the Harjjans, Harijan 
uplift 1s being actively pursued 


With the help of a donation of a lakh of 
rupees per year given from his pa purse by 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar about 
200 tenements have been constructed for the 
oor 


Indore Women’s Service —The Indore 
Womens Service was organised about six 
months ago under the personal leadership of 
Her Highness the Maharani Holkar in pursuance 
of the declared policy of the Ruler that the 
women of Holkar State must not only be given 
equal rights on paper but that definite measures 
should be taken to ensure their receiving such 
rights m practice The Indore Womens 
Service has two important aspects In the 
first place insistence is laid upon members of 
the Service undergoing a special training and 
discipline before becoming full fledged members 
of the Service The second and the main aspect 
1s that the Service provides employment to 
its members generally on the lines of a poe 
organised Civil Service beginning with the lower 
cadres for the present The response to the 
inauguration of the Service has been unexpec 
tedly substantial and numerous educated 
girls of marked ability have come forward to 
seek independent positions of responsibility 
in the State service as members of the Indore 
Womens organisation In order to afford 
the encouragement necessary in the early 
stages of such a movement the members of 
the Service receive in some cases salaries on a 
more liberal scale than the ordinary the 
actual work already done in the State service 
by members of this pioneer organisation has 
mien general satisfoetion all round As this 

rogress 18 expected ta be maintained, it 16 
fntended to place the service on a more stable 
basis and introduce in it an element of competi 
tion and Ingher standards for admussion to the 
Service For this lead given by Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja and the Maharani Holkar grati- 
tude is felt by women not only of the Holkar 
State but also of other territories, who are now 
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coming forward in ever increasing numbers 
to play their part 1n varied spheres in the service 
of their country 


Army —H H Maharaja Holkars Forces 
consist of 1 Cavalry Unt of 1 8S & Squadron 
and a Training and Depot Wing 3 Battalions 
of Infantry, an Animal Transport Company, 
an Army Medical Service A M Unit in 
process of expansion to the strength of a com 
pany, and a first class State Band 


Of the above units one  battalhon—the 
MAHESH GUARDS (ist Indore Infantry )— 
have been serving under the Crown for four 
years The same applies to the bulk of the 
A T Company These units are provided with 
reinforcements by the Infantry Traiming Centre 
and the A T Training Centre 


In addition to the above the State has 
provided a complete Garrison Company for 
service under the Crown, vz No 50 (indore) 
Garr Coy It has also furnished a complete 
Indore Platoon for No. 58 (Central India) 
G P T Company 


War efforts :—On the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, H H the Maharaja Holkar placed 
the entire resources of the State including the 
State Army and his personal services at the 
disposal of the British Crown His Highness 
donated a sum of Rs 5,00 000 and placed it 
at the disposal of H E the Viceroy, to be 
utilised towards war purposes in any manner 
His Excellency thought best Subsequently, 
His Highness and his Government in keeping 
with the traditions of the wWustrious House of 
Holkar and the close ties that bind it with 
the British Crown intenafied the State war 
effort and took various measures with a view 
to contributing to the ulmost degree towards 
the effective prosccution of the war 


The Holkar Transport Corps was deputed to 
Jhansi for undergoing training earlv in 1940 
In July 1940 under special ordersof His Highness 
the whole of the Ist Battalion was placed at the 
disposal of the Crown and steps were taken to 
bring up all Umts of the Holkar State Forces 
to full strength The Ist Battahon of Maharaja 
Holkar’s Army 1s serving with His Mayjesty s 
Forces overscas 


Consequent upon the despatch of Holkars 
Transport and Ist Battahon for service with 
Ms Forces, the Maharanis Own Guards 

a Cavalry Unit, was converted into a= full 
Infantry Unit A _ recruiting Campaign Was 
launched and the following Units were or 
ganised —(1) a training ccntre for Holkars 
Transport, (2) a training Companv, 432 strong, 
for reinforcements to ist Battahon overseas 
as also a reserve of 42 officers, the selected 
candidates being trained at the I S F and 
O T S88 Schools In addition the ivllowing 
units and personnel were supplied to the Govern 
ment of India —(1) . section of M IT Drivers 
(2) a Garrison Company 165 ptrong, (8) 10 
signallers, with 100 per cent reinforcements 
per annum And a number of other facilities 
were provided, eg accommodation, etc, 
to the Malwa Garrison Company ‘The State 
also undertook to train and supply M T rein 
forcement for 1st Battalion overseas 


Three. 
centres were opened for training recruits, under. 
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the Technical Traming Scheme and already 
772 trained recruits for war service have been 
supplied from the State 


His Highness’s Government are committed to 
incur an additional expenditure amounting 
annually to over Rs 29 Jakhs as a result of the 
war on the Army, Police, Civil Defence, A R P 
and Jail Departments, etc ,and over Re 15 
lakhs on account of dearness allowance granted 
to State servants getting upto Rs 100 Ee 
in the Districts and Rs 120 pm in the City 
and war allowance to all Government servants 
getting upto Rs 700 pm 

With a view to encouraging recruitment for 
War services His Highness has ordered that 
50 percent of the vacancies should be reserved 
for those who have rendered approved war 
service And the fullest co operation is being 
offered to the Government of India in a number 
of other matters connected with the war 


The scheme regarding the conferment of 
emergency commissions was given due publicity 
and a number of candidates have been recom- 
mended Simuarly, applications for other 
kinds of War Services are being forwarded 
both from the State servants and the public 
Special steps have been taken to effect recrut- 
ment to the Medical Services for the War, 
Important concessions being announced in 
favour of those in the State Medical service 
or in private practice, who offer themselves 
for war services Candidates from the State 
were also recommended under the Bevin 
Traimng Scheme 

A Holkar State War Front has been set up, 
its work being carried out by the Holkar State 
War Kront Council, and its propaganda and 
Publteity Sub Committee A fully equipped 
cine yan has been made available for visual 
propaganda in the interior of the State An 
organisation has been set up to carry on an 
intensive drive m connection with the Small 
Savings Scheme within the State 


Liberal concessions in land revenue have been 
nade to give impetus to the “‘Grow More 
Food'’ campaign In order to deal with the 
food problem, Indore was the firat in India 
to introduce successful rationing by the coupon 
system The arrangements earned praise from 
all quarters, mcluding the Economic Advisers 
to the Central and United Provinces Govern- 
ments, both of whom visited Indore to study 
the working of the scheme and expressed their 
ccmplete satisfaction The scheme featured 
ina B B C broadcast as well All the textile 
mulls in the State continue to be engaged in 
executing very substantial orders of the War 
Supply Department The State had introduced 
their own system of supplying Standard Cloth 


to the poor poten of the State, but even- 
a joined the All India Standard Cloth 
cheme 


His Highness with his characteristic ze 
‘or measures calculated to further thi 
uccessfiul prosecution of the war, convened 
@ unique conference at Indore, of all 
the Patels (headmen) of the State with 
a view to bringing home to the headman 


of each village the responsibility resting on his 


shoulders for the defence of his village, inten- 
ification of the ‘‘ Grow More Food’’ campaign 
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and the building up of the morale of the people 


His Highness also welcomed the idea of holding In 


the first All India War Front Rally at the 
capital of his State which was held in 1043 
and proved a great success The Sixth War 
Services Exhibition was inaugurated by H H 
the Maharaja on the 28rd October 1943 and 
abere ee Nie crowds It cost the state about 


’ 


H H recently paid a visit to Persia and 
Traq to see troops from his State serving in that 
command 


Under H Hs commands a vigorous cam 
paign has been inaugurated to secure the 
maximum number of recruits from all parts 
of the State Prominent features of the scheme 
are the grant of Jand rewards in cash and kind 
to serve as an incentive for enlistment 


H H the Commander in Chief has sanctioned 
the organisation and composition of the Soldier s 
Boards in the State Fullest co operation 
has been shown in stimulating the recruitment 
of Indian Women for the Womens Auxiliary 
Corps, particularly for the Naval wing 
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raiyatware system in which the cultivator holds 
8 land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced The State forests are exten 
sive and valuable and the arable area which 
comprises more than two thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil producing 
cotton, wheat and other cereals, sugar cane and 
tobacco The State contains many remains of 
great archeological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes which date from the 
2nd Century B C and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall Sanchi 
Station on the G I P main hlne to Delhi adjoins 
the Topes 


Among other troops the State maintains one 
full strength Infaptry Battalion The Capital 
Bhopal City beautifully situated on the northern 
bank of an extensive lake, lies on the main 
broad gauze line between Bombay and Dethi 
and 18 the junction for the Bhopal Ujjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


The main industries are represented by the 
Bhopal Textile Mills the Narbada Refrigerated 
Products Co, the Hamidia Match Factory, the 
Sugar Factory of Sehore, the Bhopal Straw 
board Products and the Central India Chemicals, 


The Indore Crop Control Order has been Ltd 


issued to meet the urgent necessity of replacing 
the production of unwanted crops by food 
crops, as a means of increasing the production 
of food grains in the State 


Liberal contributions in money and kind 
have been made from the State in addition 
to the initial contribution of Rs 5 00,000 


Bhopal.—This principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India The ruling family was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler Jung a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1708 With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire Bhopal 
became an independent State In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Nawab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force 
and to co operate against the Pindar bands 
In 1818 a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817, 


The present Ruler of the State Col His 
Highness Stkander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul 
Mulk, Nawab Mohammad Hamidullah Khan 
Bahadur, GOS!I, GCIH, CVO,BA, Air 
Commodore succeeded his mother, Her late 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam on her 
abdication in May 1026 He had previously 
actively percpetcd in the administration 
of the State for nearly ten years as Chief Secre 
tary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice His Highness has been 
elected this year to be the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes 


His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council 


The work of legislation with the right of 
discussing the Budget, moving resolution and 
Interpellagione rests 
Leglelati 


with a representative 
Connell] inaugurated in 1027 The. 


Rewa —The largest State in Central India 
Agency, srea 13000 sq miles, population 
1,820,445 (1941) The Rulers are Baghel 
Rajpute descended from the famous Solanki 
clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
10th to 18th Century During the Mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown for which various parganas, which had 
been seized by the Marathas were restored to the 
Maharaja 


Dhar —This State, in the Malwa Political 
Agency in Certral India, takes its name from 
the old city of Dhar, long famous as the capital 
of the Parmar Rajputs, who ruled over Malwa 
from the 9th to the 13th century and from 
whom the present Rulers of Dhar Puar 
Marathas clam descent In the middle of 
the 18th century the Ruler of Dhar, Anand 
Rao, was one of the leading chiefs of Central 
India sharing with the Holkar and Scindia the 
ruler of Malwa The State came into treaty 
relations with the British Government by virtue 
of the treaty of 1819 The present ruler, 
Lieutenant His Highness the Maharaja Anand 
Rao Puar Sahib Bahadur, was invested with 
full ruling powers on March 16, 1940 


There are 18 Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of 
whom 18 hold a guarantee from the British 
Government The population of the State 
according to the latest census figure {s 253,258 
and the average Income and Expenditure are 
sbout 19 and 18 lakhs respectively. 


The Administration of the State is now carried 
on by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
assisted by a Council consisting of the Dewan 
M K Kher, Béc, 118, who 18 also the Vice- 
President and two other members (Pandit 
Raghunath Sahai, Revenue Member and 
G Pandit, B4., LIB, Offg Tudicial Wember, 
state Council 

War Contrrsvrions—When the present 


war broke out the Durbar offered to the British 
Government all the resources of the State and 
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His Highness volunteered his aaah services 
Since then the State has contributed Rs 1 15 000 
towards war purposes of which His Highness 
contributed from his privy purse Rs 60 000 
for the purchase of a Light Tank complete 
with arms and Rs5000 towards the Lord 
Mayor s Arr Raid Victims Relef Fund 


Defence Bonds of the face value of Rs 68 000 
along with the Interest free Bonds of the value of 
Rs 35 000 have been purchased bv the Darbar 
and liberal donations from the Officials and 
pubhe amounting to Rs 15000 have been 
contributed to the War Fund Red Cross and 
other Funds Besides this the Durbar have 
recently invested a sum of Rs 2 00 000 1n 3 per 
cent loan 1951 54 


yA 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb Bahadur 
has further donated a sum of Rs 70 000 towards 
H E the Viceroy s War Purposes Fund for the 
purchase of a Spit fire (Tighter Plane) 


The famous and ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums 
tombs, palaces,high hills and deep dales 15 
situated in the State at a distance 24 of miles 
from the city of Dhar 


Jaora State —This State is the only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency Area about 
602 square miles population about 1 16 903 
Jaora is the headquarters town The Chiefs of 
Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majids Khan an 
Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat The 
first Nawab was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who 
came in possession of the State about the year 
1808 The present Chef 1s Lieutenant Colonel 
His Highness Fakhrud Daulah Nawab §1r 
Mohammad Iftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur 
Saulat e Ja GBE, KOI, who was born in 
1883 His Highness 1s an Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Indian Army On the outbreak 
of War His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur 


placed all the resources of the State at thé 


disposal of His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor The State has so far contributed 
Rs 1 51973 14 6 to the various War Funds and 
invested Rs 509780 1n various War Loans 


His Highness is assisted by a Council in the 
administration of the State as under — 


Presvdent —His Highness the Nawab—Ruler 


Vwe President and Chef Munster —Khan 
Bahadur Syed Bunyad Hussiin BA (Ahg) 
(Retired Collector, Punjab), (Political, Finance 
and Police) 


Members —Nasrat Mohammad Khan Ma, 
LLB (Law and Justice) Sahibzada Mir Ghulam 
Zainul Abedin Salib (IT ducation and Medical) 
Molvi M A Ghani Sahib PSF (S*erctary 
PWD) Pandit Amar With Katju BSc IF B 
(Revenue) 


A High Court with a Chief Justice and a Judge 
has also been established 

The soil of the State is among the richest in 

lwa, being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton 
akh poppy The average revenue 1s Ra 15 


i 
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Ratlam—lIs the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including the Jagiw of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which p ys an annual 
tribute to the Ratiam Darbar The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansingh)i, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Ratlam 18 the recognised head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers The present Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
QCIE KOSI,KOV0O,A DO to His Majesty 
the King Emperor He was born in 1880 
elucated at the Daly College, Indore, received 
his military tramuing 10 the Imperial Cadet Corps 
and invested with full powersin 1898 His 
Highness served in the w11 in France and Egypt 
from 1915 to 1918, was mentioned 1n despatches 
and received the Croix d’Officiera de Legion 
d Honneur Attended London Coronation in 
May 1937 as His Majestys a pd oO Salute: 
13 guns, local15 guns. 


Hew Apparent —Maharaj Kumar Lokendra 
Singh, born 9th November, 1927. 


Chief Minister —Tribhovandas J Raja, MA, 
LLB 


Datia State —The ruiers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha House The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and by 
grantsfrom the Delhi emperors The present Ruler 
Lieut -Colonel His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G 01 B (1982), 
KC8I (1918) who was born in 1886, and suc 
ceeded in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 
15 guns He placed all his resources and his per 
sonal services at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government during the Great War and estab- 
lished a War Hospital at Datia He is a progres- 
sive Ruler and has created a Legislative Council 
and introduced many useful and important re- 
formsin his State Heisa Vice President of the 
St John Ambulance Association and a patron of 
the Red Cross Society His Highness offered to 
the Imperial City of Delhi the life size marble 
statue Of Lord Reading, a former Viceroy He 
has built a hospital in the city named after 
Mrs Heale and a girls’ school named after Lady 
Willingdon His Highness is a famoua big 
game shot and has bagged more than 215 
tigers and 139 panthers 


Orchha State.—The Rulers of this State 
are Bundela Rajpute claiming to be the des 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Benares. 
was fonnded as an independent State in 1048 
AD Its the premier Treaty State of Bundel- 
khand—the other Bundela Princes being the 
cions of Orchha House It entered into rela- 
tions with the British by the Tre ty made in 
1812 AD His Highness Maharaja Sir Prata 
Singh, G@OSI, G@O1B, dted in March 193 
and has heen succeeded by hie grandson His 
Highness Saramad i Rajahai Bundelkhand Shri 


Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Sir Virsingh cae 


Bahadur, KCSI, the present Ruler 
ruler of the State has the heredi titles 
of His Highness Saramad-i-Rajahal Sundel- 
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khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 
State has a population of 363,405 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capitalis Tikamgarh 
$6 miles from Lalitpurstation onthe G 1. P. Ry 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
but isa place of interest on account of its magni 
ficent buildings which wereerected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev J, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1605-1627). The present ruler bas in 
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troduced many reforms in the State and has 
brought the administration to an up to-date 
standard, 

His Highness 1s assisted in the work of admuinis- 
tration by a cabinet consisting of the folowmg — 

President —His Highness, 4 ice President — 
Rao Rajya Rag Bahadur Dr Shyam Behari 
Misra, MA ,D Litt (Chief Adviser) , Members — 
Vacant (Cmef Minister), R 8 Shukla, Ma 
LLB (Finance Minister), 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east. 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the: 
south by the British district of Darjeoling and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consiste 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It .forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of the 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range, Which is munch ioftier than that of Singa- 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La, 


Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajfas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Ttbet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out: 


break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the warthe Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and receives Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
Sikkim is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and population 121,520, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeshng District into Tibet. A number of 
good roads have been constructed in recent 
years. The presentruler, His Highness Maha- 
rajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, KOSI (1989), KOIE 
(1923), was born in 1898 and succeeded in 1914 
His Highness was inves with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1018. The average 
revenue is Rs. 5,20,422, 


Political Officer sn Sikkim :—Sir Basil John 
Gould, Kt , O.MG., 0.1 B. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the north 
Bengal and Assam. Ita area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estima at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa. but was wrested 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Bmitish relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British afd 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duare 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Governinent of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment 1n consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allewance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 


rm border of Eastern. 


from them by some. 


huta- maize 


to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the 
Butish Agent hospmtably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, B.C 8.1., K C.1E. 
At the head of tho Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities, the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Haja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and na reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Oultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs, 
They are of no military value. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North West Frontier 
Provinces are Amb Phulera, Dir, Swat and 
Chitral The srea of the latter three is 3 000, 
4,000 and 4,000 square miles and population 
119,477, 446,014 and 107,906 respectively 


Amb State —A1ea 225 square miles includ 
ing trans border territory, population 47,916 

Ruler, Nawab Mohammad Frid Khan 
Headquarters, Shergarh (Summer) and Darband 
(Winter) 

Amb State comprises the following territories — 
1 The trans Indus territory, which lies for 
a few miles on the nght bank of the Indus 
River, opposite the extreme north west corner of 
the Badhnak tract in the Haripur Tehsil of the 
Hazara District, and comprises a few villages 
only, of which Amb fs the chief 2 The major 
portion of the tract known as Feudal Tanawal 


which hes on the left bank of Indus, and. 
occupies the centre of the western half of the’ 


Hazara District 


The tate of Phulera comprises the mimor 
portion of Feudal Tanawal It consists of 
98 small villages with a population of 8 757 
and is situated in Feudal Tanawal The name 
ofthe Khanis K 8 Abdul Latx?f hhan 

Officer 1n charge of political relations with 
Amb and Phulera Stites —K S Arbeb Mohd 
Abba~ Khan B4 10C95 


Chitral —Runs from Lowarai top tothe south 
ofthe Hindu Kush range in the north, and has an 
atea of about 4,000 square miles The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and !n 1889, on the establish 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontierdefence His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 


succession The eldest son Nizam-ul Mulk was, 


recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895 A war wasdeclared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gulgit, who had been sent to 
Chitralto report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1, 1895) to their rehef. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated The internal administration of the 
country 18 conducted by His Highness Haji 
Mohd Murzaffir ul Mulh the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy 1s regulated by the Political 
Agent at Malakand The ruler proceeded on 
pilgrimage to Mecca in February 1939 


Dir.—The territories of this State, about 
8,000 square mules 1n area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 


of the country, exacting allegiance from the 


petty chiefs of theclans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan A motor road has been construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand A private telephone 
Ime has been erected from Chakdarra to Dir, 
and a Petrol Pump was installed at Timul- 
Garah in 1939 

Swat.—The Ruler 1s a descendant of the 
famous Akhund Sahib of Swat He consolidated 
his rule in Swat from 1917 to 1922 and was 
recognized by the Government of India as Wali 
of Swat in 1926 The area of the State 3s 4 000 
square miles The Headquarters of the State 
1g at Saidu Shamnf about 38 miles fiom Malakand 
and connected with Malakand by motor road 


The Wali has smce annexed to his territory 
the areas of Ranoliya, Banhad, Tijal, Duber, 
Patan, Kandin, and Seo in the Indus Kohistan 
He has built forts in these areas and has con- 
nected them by telephone 

LIhere 1s High School at Saidu 

Politreal ent for Dar, Swat and Chitral— 
hk B Nawab Sb Mehbub Alt Khan o BT ,ICS 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes’ 65 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai is the inheritance from a chieftain 
called the Tondiman, DBanganippalle and 
Sandur, two petty States of which the first 18 
ruled by a Nawab, le in the centre of two British 
districts, and are in the political charge of the 
Resident in Mysore 








| Estimated 
Area Gross 
Name. 8Y Poptla- | Revenue 
nwles tion. in lakhs 
| of rupees 
Travancore ..}7,661 75 | €,070,018 532 18 
Cochin - {1,480 1,422,875 | 218 ¢9 
Pudukottal ..j1,179 438,348 24 64 








Travancore.—lhis State, which has ap 
area of 7,661 75 square miles and a population 
of 6,070,018 with a revenue of Rs 623 Jahha, 
occupies the south west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with 
Cape Comorin as its apex The early history of 
Travancore is in great part traditional, but 
there 18 little doubt that His Highness the 
Maharaja is the representative of the Chera 
dynasty, one of the three great Hindu dynasties 
which exercised sovereignty at one time, in 
Southern India The petty chiefs, who had 
subsequcntly set themselves up as independent 
rulers within the State were all subdued, and the 
whole country included within its boundaries, 
was Consolidated and brought under one rule, by 
Maharaja Marthanda Varma (172958) The 
English first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the 
north of Trivandrum and built a factory there in 
1684, In the wars in which the Hast India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
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velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore The present relations of 
Travancore with the British Government are 
governed by the treaties of 1795 and 1805 
Under the Treaty of 1795 an arrangement was 
entered into on a reciprocal basis for the protec 
tion of Travancore from foreign aggression 
The Treaty of 1805 1s one of ‘‘ perpetual friend- 
ship and alliance ’ and the obligations of 
Travancore for purpose of defence were later 
commuted into an annual contribution of nearly 
eight lakhs of rupees payable by the State to the 
British Gov ernment 


Lieutenant Colonel His Highness the Maharaja 
(6 7th November 1912) ascended the musnud on 
the Ist September 1924 During his minority 
the State was ruled by Her Highness Maharani 
Setu Lakshmi: Bai, 01, aunt of the Maharaja, 
as Regent on his behalf His Highness was 
invested with ruling powers on the 6th November 
1931 Educated privately Has travelled ex 
tensively in India Ceylon, the Dutch Last 
Indies and Furope The Andhra and the 
Annamalai Universities have conferred the 
honorary degree of D Litt on His Hizhness 
the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharanl 
mother of His Highness the Maharaja The 
Benares University has conferred the honorary 
degree of D Litt on Her Highness the Maharani 


A Legislative Council was _ established 
as early as 1888 The Legislature was 
last re constituted im 1932, when a bicameral 
body was instituted Zhe two Chambers, 
vw, the Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sri 
Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-official majority Both Chambers 
possess the right to \ote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers aro to be settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamber Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in the Legislature In the more 
important towns and villages there are Muni 
cipal bodies and Village Panchayats and Unions 
with a predommant non official majority 
functioning in the field of Local and Self 
Government 


The State has jomed the Indian State Forces 
Scheme H H The Maharaja 1s the Colonel 
in Chief of the Travancore State Forces and 
Honorary Colonel of the 12th Malabar Battalion 
He is also an Honorary Lieutenant Colonel in the 
British Arms; The State is in the foretront in 
the matter of education According to the 
census of 1941, the percentage of literates on 
total population 1s 47 1 for the whole State, 58.1 
for males and 36 0 for females, and the per 
centage of literates aged 6 years and above is 
55.0 for the whole State, and 67 9 and 42,1 for 
Iasles and females respectively, 


the 
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The principal food grain grown is rice, but the 
main source of agricultural wealth is the covoa- 
nut Other crops are pepper, arecanut, 
jack fruit, sugarcane and tapioca Rubber 
and tea are among other important products 


The State is rich in forest resources Besides 
valuable timber like teak, blackwood ebonj and 
sandalwood, there are soft woods and reeds 
suitable for making paper, cardboard and 
artificial silk Among the mineral resources of 
the State may be mentioned the valuable 
mineral sands like monozite, Iimenite, Zircon 
Rutile and Zillimanite, and the abundant de 
posits of graphite, mica and kaolin of exceptional 
quality 


Extraction of oil from copra, spmning of coir 
yarmn, manufacture of coir mats, matting rugs, 
etc , weaving of handloom fabrics production of 
tea and rubber manufacture of 1ubber goods, 
ceramic goods, glassware and paper, fabrication 
of tiles, extraction of muneral sands, refining of 
sugar, manufacture of salt, chemical and ferti 
lizers and production of aluminium are the chief 
industries pursued in the State 


Among other industries pursued ona 
cottage industry basis are lvory carving, wood 
carving coir making, embroidery and lace 
work, plaiting of fancy and utihty articles with 
screwpine and palmyra leaves, making of 
jaggery from palmyra juice 


In November 1936 His Highness the Maharaja 
issued the historio Temple Lntry Proclamation 
which has been hailed all over the world aga 
great piece of social and religious reform In 
1944 His Highness issued another Proclamation 
abolishing the death nalty provided tor 
a meg offences under the Travancore Penal 

e 


By another Proclamation in November 1987 a 
Universitv designed, in addition to ordinary 
studies, specially to promote technological studies 
and research has been established 


His Highness is keenly interested in the deve- 
lopment of industries in the State and the 
Inauguration of the Pallivasal Hydro electric 
Scheme which makes available cheap power to 
every village in the State marks an epoch in 
the industrialisation of the country The 
Rubber Factory and the Toy Factory at In 
vandrum the Ceramic Kactory at Kundara, the 
Sri Chitra Mill at Alwaye, the Travancore 
Sugars and Chemicals Ltd ,compnsing a Sugar 
Factory at Thuckalay, a Distillery at Nagercoil 
and a Factory for the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products at Inivandrum the Aluminium 
Factory at Alwaye, the Plywood Factorv at 
Punalur and the glass Factory at Alwaye are 
among the foremost industrial concerns establish 
ed under Government auspices with a view to the 
more profitable utilisation of indigenous resources 
and the better employment of indigenous talent 
Schemes are well under way for the establish- 
ment of factories for the manufacture of cement, 
cane sugar, fertilizers, caustic soda, sulphuric 
acid, potassium chlorate, synthetic ammonium 
sulphate, acetic acid and caluum carbide 
“The Travancore Fertilhzeis and Chemicals ’ 
has been started with a capital of five crores of 
rupees, and the construction of a fertilizer 
factory at Alwaye for the manufacture of Ammo- 
inum Sulphate and other importamt Chemicals 
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is proceeding apace. Measures for the establish. 
ment of spinning mills are also in progress. 
Arrangements are being made for the establish. 
ment of a cane sugar factory in Ceatral Travan. 
core. Facilities for long-term loans to agricul. 
turists and small industrialists are extended by 
the Credit Bank established by Government. The 
nationalisation of the motor transport system of 
the State has ensured an efficient, safe and cheap 
transport with considerable advantage to trade 
and commerce. Government have also taken 
steps for the development of coastal traffic, and 
a company styled, the Travancore Steam Navi- 
gation Company, hos been started. 


His Highness evinces great interest in matter: 
connected with art and culture and has establish- 
ed at Trivandrum two Art Galleries known as 
the Chithralayam and the Renga Vilasom 
Art Gallery, a Classical Dance Centre, an 
Academy of Music and a Broadcasting Station 


The State {s well provided with roads and 
with a natural system of backwaters, besides 
canals and rivers navigable for country crafts. 
A concrete road 61 miles long connecting the 
capital with Cape Comorin has been recently com- 
pleted. A line of railway about one hundred 
miles in length cuts across the State from east to 
west and then runs along the coast to the Capital. 
The Capital is Trivandrum. There exists a 
weekly air mail service between Bombay and 
Trivandrum, and Trivandrum and Trichinopoly 
which is on the Madras-Colombo Air Mail route. 


War Efforts.—On the declaration of War 
in September 1939 His Highness the Maharaja 
placed the entire resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King Emperor. 
He has presented a trawler and mine-sweeper, 
‘‘H.M.LS. Travancore ’’ at a cost of Rs. 64 lakhs 
to the Royal Indian Navy and two fighter 
planes at a cost of Rs. 1} lakhs to the Royal 
Air Force. He has, besides, contributed 
Rs. 14,830,000 to H.E. the Viceroy’s War Fund, 
Rs. 2,00,000 to H.E. the Viceroy’s Comforts 
Fund, Ks. 1,00,000 for Red Cross Work, 
Rs. 1,50,000 for Women’s War Work, Rs. 25,000 
to the King George’s Fund for Sailors, Rs. 15,009 
to H.E. the Governor’s War Fund, Rs. 10,000 to 
St. Dunstan’s Fund and Rs. 1,000 to General de 
Gaulle's Fund for amenities to the French 
prisoners of war. Her Highness Maharani 
Setu Parvati Bayi has contributed Rs. 1,00,000 
to Tis Excellency the Viceroy’s War Fund and 
also an ambulance car. A branch of the Red 
Cross Organisation has been opened in the State 
with the Dewan, Sachivottama Sir C. P. Rama- 
swanmti Lyer as President. His Highness has also 
sent the first and second infantry units of the 
State Forces for active service. Generous and 
voluntary contributions have also been made 
by officials and non-officials alike to the War Pur- 
poses Fand. Large quantities of cocoanut shell, 
charcoal, coir goods, including tent componente, 
fabricated steél works, ceramic ware, rubber 
goods, etc., have been supplied from the State 
for War purposes. 

Dewan.—Sachivottama Sir C, P, Kamaswami 
Alyar, K.0.8.1., K.0.1E., LL.D. 

Cochin.— This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore, 


little is known of its early history, Ao 


V 
cording to tradition, the Bajas of Cochin hold of the Nayak Kingdom of Madura. The S 
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the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they builta fort and oestabfished commer- 
cia} relations with the State. Inthe earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin, The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the wost coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the sevonteenth century, and 
in 1868 they were ousted from the town ot 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
tin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1701 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for histerritories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 


On the demise of His Highness Sri Kerala 
Varma, G.C.1.E , His Highness Sri Ravi Varma 
succeeded to the gadi and was duly installed as 
Maharaja on 14th November 1943. The State is 
governed by His Highness the Maharaja, and the 
executive authority is exercised by His Highness 
through the Diwan in relation to ‘‘ reserved 
subjects and through the Minister appointed 
under the Government of Cochin Act, in relation 
to “transferred subjects.’”’ The forests of Cochin 
form one of its most valuable assets. They 
abound in teak, ebony, blackwood, and other 
valuable trees. Rice is the chief cultivation. 
Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their products form the chief exports of the 
State. Communications by road and back- 
waters are good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to ‘Cochin Harbour 
Terminus, and a Forest Steam Tramway used 
"n developing the forests. 


Resident for Afadras States.—Lt.-Col. C. G. N. 
Edwards, 0.15, 


Pudukkottai.—(Area 1179 square Miles ; 
Population 4,38,348), This State Ys bounded on 
the north and west by Trichinopoly, on the 
south by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore, 
There are evidences of pre-historic settlements 
all over the State and some villages are men- 
tioned in Tamil works of the early centurles of 
Christian the era. In early times, a part of 
the State belonged to the Chola Kings and the 
southern part to the Pandya Kings of Madura. 
A large part of the State was under Pallava 
tule from the 7th Century A.D. until the estab- 
ishment by Vijayalaya, in the 9th Century, of 
the Second Chola Empire. When the Chola 
power declined, the country was ruled for some 
ime by the Hovsalas and, later, was added to 
‘he = second Pandyan Empire. In the 14th 
Century, it was included “in the Vijayanagar 
Empire and from the 16th Century formed 
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is rich in inscriptions, temples and art treasures 
pelcamng to all the dynasties Towards the 
close of the 17th Century, the Tondiman chief 
of Ambukoil, now a village in the State, whose 
ancestors had migrated from Tirupati, got 
pence on of modern Pudukkottai town and 
ounded the State The State expanded 
to its present limits in the 18th Century 
Relations with the English began during the 
Carnatic Wars During the siege of Trichinopoly 
by the French in 1752, the Tondiman of the time 
did good service to the Company’s cause by 
sending them provisions, although his own 
country was, on at least one occasion, ravaged as 
& consequence of his fidelity to the English In 
1756, he sent some of his troops to assist Muham 
mad Yusuf the Company’s sepoy commandant, 
in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly countries 
apna ring f he was of much service in the 
wars with Hyder All and Tippu Sultan His 
services were rewarded by a grant of territory 
subject to the conditions that it should 
not be alienated (1806) Apart from that, there 
is no treaty or arrangement with the Raja His 
Highness Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala 
Tondiman Bahadur, the present ruler was 
installed as Raja on 19th November 1928 Hi 
was invested with ruling powers on 17th January 
1944 He is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of a Dewan and two Councillors 
The various departments are constituted on the 
British Indian model The main occupation of 
the people is agriculture the principal food 
crops are ragi and rice and pulses are largely 
grown The forests which cover about 1/7th 
of the State contain only small timber The 
State 1s well provided with roads The main 
line of the South Indian Railway from Madras 
to Danushkodi which forms the shortest route 
to Ceylon passes through the State Puduk 
kottai is the only municipal Town 


Tesdent for the Madras States —Lt Col 
C G N~ Edwards, crt 


Banganapalle.—This State, area 275 
square miles, is in two detached portions which 
in the 18th century passed from Hyderabad 
to Mysore and back again to Hyderabad The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Govern- 
ment by the Nizamin1800 The present Ruler 
is Nawab Mir Fazle e-Ali-Khan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his own right The 
Nawab pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no military force. The chief food grain is 
cholam The revenue of the State is nearly 
34 lakhs The State has been transferred from 
the political charge of the Resident for the 
Madras States to that of the Hon'ble the Resident 
in Mysore on lst January 1939. 


Resident —The Hun’ble Lieut-Colonel P 
Gaisford O18 


e Dewan —Rao Bahadur R Krishnamachariar, 
A 


Sandur —Sandur is the only Mahratta State 
in South India and is in political relations with 
the Government of India through the Resident 


in Mysore, The State was con querer early 
in the eighteenth century by Siddoji 
peo: ancestor of the present Ruler 
rom & 


of the Bedar tribe During the 


time of his son and successor, Morar Rao, the 
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State reached the zenith of ita territorial ex- 
nsion In the Carnatic and Mysore wars 
orar Rao was the staunches ally of the British 

The State came into political relations with 

the Britishin 1818 In 1876 the proper style of 

address of the Ruler was acknowledged by the 

Government of India This is one of the 146 

important States which received Cannings 

Sanad of Adoption in 1862 The Ruler also has 

vested interests in Gajendragad a jaghir in 

Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 

certain junior members of his family The State 

pays no tribute tothe Crown The Ruleris the 
fountain head of all authority—judiclal, legisia- 
tive and executive—and exercises powers of 
lifo and death He has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
senlormost member of the Madras judicial 
service, whose services have been lent to the 

State under a special arrangement with the 

Madras Qdvernment There is a State Council 

to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 

tive Council in charge of the administration. 

The Ruler has revived the aneient institution 

of the Darbar to function as an active participant 

in the governance of the State 


An educational institution, Shri Chatrapathi 
Shivay. Vidyamandir, provides both moral and 
physical education and also imparts instruetions 
upto the Matriculation standard The State 
also provides for the upkeep of a Technical 
Training Centre at Ramgad, the chief hill 
station of the State . 


Sandur State holds extensive and excellent 
deposits of very important economic minerals, 
especially manganese and ron Dr N Jayara- 
man, D 8c, of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, 1s of the opinion that the manganese 
ore in the State, especially in certain localities, 
igs very rich in Manganese and contains a high 

rcentage of pyrolusite Anu Ghosh of 

engal is of the opmion that “area for area 
Sandur deposits probably contain the largest 
Manganese reserves so far found” Sandur 
Manganese was formerly exported largely to 
Continental markets maimly to Belgo Luxemburg 
consumers, to the United Kingdom and Japan 
and commanded first grade unit prices from 
Continental buyers It has been found to 
be very useful in the manufacture of ferro 
Manganese Dr Krishnaswamy of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, 18 of opinion 
that Sandur kaolin ‘1s of exceptionally good 
quality and appears to be suitable for application 
in the paper industry or for high quality porce 
lain and refractory manufacture ” 


The State has also extensive deposits of 
red and yellow oxide of iron which have been 
found to be very useful in the manufacture 
of paints by leading firms m Bombay and 
Calcutta, who import this commodity in large 
quantities The gold quartz found in the area 
in the vicinity of Taranagari contains indications 
of promismg reefs at very moderate 
depths Enormous quantities of high grade 
jasper, most useful for the manufacture of 
mosaic tiles, is found in Sandur hills Dr 
VY S Dubey of the Benares Hindu University, 
who visited the State recently reported very 
'avourably on all these deposits Sandur 
‘orests abound in sandalwood which is as rich 
in of] content as that of Mysore 
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The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant income for the last five years was Rs. 80,890,927, 
Yeshwant Rao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- exclusive of Railwaf income, and the average 
arco aia Sen tee No 0b dated 20th June 1948 Cho 

President of the Executive Council :—Shrimant >OUNCavon No. au ane 

Datta, Songadh as well as Paliad Taluka of the 
Sowbhagyasampanna Ranisaheb Maharaj. O14 Paliad Thana have been attached to the 


Resident.—The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. P. Bhavnagar State with effect from 28th June 
Gaisford, 0.1.5. 1948 


: By another Notification No. 192 of 30-11-1048, 

Borsa Perarregeir pene net Balhoe the "states of Vala, Lathi and Jasdan yer 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- Sttached to the State with effect from 7th 
tion in 1928 of two (Sorath and Halar) out of the : g ‘tie pine 
Of athe vey gee baud aa haa er it Class ied ris leo popttatlon of nearly 
combined district which was’ a ab Aone’ one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles, 
“The Western Kathiawar States” was given exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
its present designation in 1927. See) py ag ey Aue Oates a ue his 
ste . of the Jhala family o puts, originally 
Political Agent: P. C. Hailey. calle _ the Makvanas, tis Rajput ‘ln a is oe 
ae at antiquity ha migra o Kathiawar 

qe nbavnagar.— This Statelies at the head and For tre ‘North, establishing iteclf first at Patrl 
Rel bp oe arian ib oa et f aie one’ in the Ahmedabad District, then moving to 
b ela i Tide the Muler Of Dhavnagel Falvad and finally settling in ite present seat. 
elongs, are said to have settled in the country Being the guardians of the North-Kastern mar- 
aves See enon’ ks aces eae Sia hose ches of Kathiawar, they had to suffer repeatedly 
descended respectively the salar of Bravoarar, (rO™, the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
Tathi and Palitang. Am intitoete convocter (nto that Peninsuis, but after suffering the vari- 
was formed between the Bomb = G ous Vicissitudes of war they finally established 
and Bhavnagar i be the sigh oa Be wea themselvesin Halvad. The States of Wankaner, 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the Limbdi, Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than- 


Lakhtar are off-shoots from Dhrangadhra in 
fever who infested the neighbouring seas. Kathiawar and Jhalawar and other estates like 


e State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa eat i ia Bie nics Stahaiaje: 


and the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of Mahsraja: He] Sateb, gh an bead Hegre 


the British Government in 1807. The State and the head of all the Jhalas. The administra- 
af fo ponte tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the tion of the State is conducted by an Executive 
ae 3 ae eon Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkash! Coynoil under the orders of His Highness, 
a ee 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- nhewan Bahadur Sir Harilal N. Gosalia, Kt., M.A., 
. : et he s Highness Maharaja Sir Krishna y7 5. is the Dewan of the State and President of 
this tat n ye ereaee to the gads on the death tne Executive Council. The soil being eminently 
of his father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji,K.0.8.1.,00 g¢ for cotton cultivation, the principal crops 


17th July 1919 and wasinvested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931, The Principal officers are long stapled cotton and cereals of various 


kinds. Excellent building and ornamental stone 
Pee ate are A. P. Patani, M.s. (Cantab.), ig quarried from the hills situated within the 
wn ani Surati, B.A., LL.B., Naib Dewan; gtate Salt of superior quality called Wadagara 
ore an , M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Judicial and Magnesium chloride and other bye-products 
renee R. : Bhatt, M.A, (London), Personal of galt are also manufactured in the State salt 
Naaiatact and =H. XK. Mehta, Education works at Kuda which offer particularly inexhaust- 

assistant. A fixed privy purse for His thie supplies for their manufacture. To utilize 


Highness, the separation of Judicial from 
executive functions, and the decentralisation of taceey ta Dacnaales, ae ee we 


authority are the noteworthy features of the 
administration. A Dhara Sabha (Legislative SEA a ee ay Shown Pah heme 
Assembly) consisting of 55 members, of which tha padhra Chemical Works, Limited for the manu- 
Dewan is the President, was established by His acture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Highness in 1941 and one of its non-official goda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt, 
member is appointed to the Executive. There is also another company calléd Ma- 
The chief products of the State are grain, yurdhwaj Magnesia Works Ltd., manufacturing 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- Magnesia at Nimaknagar. The capital is 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and Dhra adhra, a fortified town, 75 miles west of 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Rallway is 807 miles Ahmedabad. 
in length. The capital of the State is the town’ Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
and safe harbour for shipping and arries. 40 miles, which is worked by the Morvi Rail- 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal’ way. An extension of this line to Maliya 
markets and harbours of export fo: cotton in {s under contemplation. A railway siding has 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—a dis- 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. tance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic. 


oe (in 1941) was 6,18,429, of whom Gondal State.—Tho Ruling Prince of 


01:6 cent, were Hindus (including Jains), Gondalis a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
and & per cent. Mahomedans, The average title of H. H, Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the 
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present Ruler being H H Bhojrajji who ascended 
the gadi on the 9th March 1944 on the demise 
of H Maharaja Bhagwant stil, GO 81, 
G OIE onthe 9th March 1044 H Maharaja 
Bhojrajji received his education at Eton School 
and Balliol College, Oxford, England The early 
founder of the State, Kumbhoji I, had a modest 
estate of 20 villages Kumbhoji II, the most 
powerful Chief of the House, widened the terri 
tories to their present limits by conquest, but 
it was left to His late Highness Maharaja 
Bhagwant Sinhji to develop its resources 
to the utmost, and in the words of Lord 
Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its ‘‘im 
portance and advanced administration to 
get it recognised as a First Class State’ 

Tho State pays a tribute of Ra. 1,10,721 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
aro cotton and woollen fabrics and _ gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
ominent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest ploneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavay Bagasra and 
Kunkavav-Derdi Extensions and manages it 
along with the Porbandar State Railway and 
the Jetalsar Raykot Railway subsequently built 
in partnership with other Indian States in 
Kathiawar ‘There are no export and import 
dues, the people being free from taxes and dues 

Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect of 
the spread of education, which 1s free, female 
education in the State beimg compulsory 

Rs 40 lahhs have been spent on irrigation, 
tanks and canals, water supply and electricity 
to the towns of Gondal, Dhoraji and Upleta 

The capital is Gondal, a fortified town on the line 


between Rajkot and Jetalsar, 


Junagadh State.—A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency lying inthe 
South-Western portion of the Kathlawar Pen- 
insula between 24°-44’ and 21°-58’ North lati- 
tude; 70° and 72° Eastlongitude with the Halar 
division of theprovince as its northern boundary 
and Godhilwad Prant to its east and includes 
21 Talukas attached to it under the attachment 
scheme It is bounded on the south and 
west by the Arabian Sea The State 1s divided 
into 12 Mahals It has 16 ports the principal 
ones being Veraval, Mangrol and Nawabandar 
The chief rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundn, 
Singoda, Meghal, Vraymi, Raval and Sabh 
The capital town of Junagadh, which 1s one 
of the most picturesque towns in India, 1s 
situated on the slopes of the Guirnar and the 
Datar Hulls In antiquity and hustorical 
interest if ylelds to none The Upperkot or old 
Citadel contains interesting Buddhist caves and 
the whole of the ditch and neighbourhood is 
honneycombed city caves of their remains 
There are a number of fine modern buildings 
in the town The famous Asoka iscrption 
of the Buddhist era, carved out on a big bolster 
of black granite, 1s housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, 
Shivaites, Vaishnavites and other Hindus 


To the south east of the Gumar Hill hes the; 
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extensive Gir Horest comprising 494 square 
Miles 623 acres and 10 gunthas It supplies 
timber and other natural products to the 
residents of the State and the neighbouring 
districts and 18 unique in being the last refuge 
of the Indian lion ‘The area of the State 1s 
4,119 square miles and the estimated revenue 
amounts to over Rupees one and a half crores 
The population, according to the census of 
1941, 18 8 lacs ‘Lhese figures include those 
of the States and other units twenty one m 
all, attached to this State Until 1472, when 
it Was conquered by Sultan Mahomed Begada 
of Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State 
ruled by Chiefs of the Chuda sama tribe During 
the reign of Akbar it became a dependency of 
Delhi under the immediate authonty of the 
Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat About 1735 
when the representative of the Moghuls lost 
his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan Babi, the 
ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, expelled 
the Mogul Governor, and estabhshed his own 
rule The ruler of Junagadh ‘irst entered into 
engagements with the Bntish Government in 
1807 The principal products of the State 
are cotton, bajri Juwar, sesamum, wheat, rice, 
sugar cane, cereals, grass, timber, stone, castor 
peed, fish country tobacco groundnuts, bamboos, 
etc , while the chief manufactures are ghee, 
molasses, sugarcandy, copper and breassware, 
dyed cloth, gold and silver embroidery pottery, 
hardware, leather bamboo furniture, etc The 
State pays a tmbute of Rs 28,394 annually 
to the Paramount Power and Peshkashi of 
Rs 37210 to His Highness the Gaehwar, on 
the other hand, 16 receives a tribute styled 
Zortalb1 amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas and from the 
Baroda State for ita Amreli Prant in Kathiawar, 
a rehc of the days of Mahomedan supremacy 

The State has its own forces consisting of 
Lancers and the Mahabat Khanji Infantry, 
the sanctioned strength of the former being 
Me So of the latter 219, inclusive of Bag pipe 

nd, 


TheChief of Junagadh bears the title of Nawab, 
The present Nawab is Major His Highritss Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, @ 01.8 , K.0.8.1., who ts the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Family of Junagadh in 1785 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadt in 1011, 
visited England in 1913 14, received his educa- 
tion at the Mayo College, Aymer, and was, 
invested with full powers in March, 1920. 
His Highness 1s the Ruler of the Premier State 
in Kathiawar and ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar His Highness exercises 
plenary powers, and enjoys a personal salute 
being 15 guns within and 13 guns outside 


Junagadh territory. Languages spoken 
Gujarati and Urdu 
Her-Apparent—Nawabsada Mahomed 
Dijawarkhan)ji. 
President of the Councd.—H H the Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, 


Vice-President of the Counc —Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Kadir Mohamed Hussain, BCS, J.P. 
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of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 8,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navauagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same. 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas’ 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and’ 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb 1s 
Colonel His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheb, @.0.1.8., K.0.8.1., A.D.0., 
who succeeded in April 1938. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds 
shipped from the ports of the State. A 
small pearl fishery dies off the coast. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs, 1,20,098 
per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gatkwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh. 
The State maintains Modified Headquarters 
and one squadron of Shri Huzur Body Guard 
and one full battalion of Shri Shatrushalya 
Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, a flourish- 
ing town, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 miles east of Bedi, a modern port affording 
all facilities. The State owns a Railway which 
traverses through its entire territory and is 
par of the Railway system connecting the 
eninsula with the mainland. Population 
5,04,006 Revenue nearly Rs. 98 lakhs. 


Dewan :—Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Military Secretary and Home Member— 
Col, Maharaj Shree Himmatsinhji. 


Personal Assistant.—Major Geoffrey Clarke. 


Cutch.—The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Penimsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 8,249-5 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj. From its isolated position, 
the special characteristic of its people, 
their peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling 
of personal loyalty to their ruler, the peninsula of 
Cutch has more of the elements of a distinct 
nationality than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers, Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs In the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘ children of Jada’, A non-tributary 
State, its treaty with the British dates from 1815 
There is a fair proportion of good arable soil in 
Cutch, and wheat, barley and cotton are culti- 
vated. Both iron and coal are found but are not 
worked. Cutch 18 noted for its beautiful em- 
broidery and silverwork and ita manufactures of 
silk and cotton are of someimportance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea, The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with very limited jurisdictional powers 
in their own estates. A notable fact in 
connection with the administration of the Cutch 
State is the uumber and position of the Bhayat 
These are Rajput nobles forming the brotherhood 
of the Maharao. Their rights are conditioned 
on their Joyalty and their obligation to furnish 
troopswhenever required. There are altogether 
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Nawanager Staite, on the southern shore 


625 schools with 26,500 pupils. There are six 
hospitals and ten dispensaries. The State is 
eves by 72 miles of railway and 270 miles of 
roads. 


The present ruler His Highness Maharaja 
Dhiraj Mirza Maharao Shri Vijayarajii Savai 
Bahadur, succeeded to the gadi in 1942. 
Population: 6,00,800. Revenue: about Rs. 
48 lakhs. Salute: 17 guns. (Local Salute 
being 19 guns). 


Porbandar.—Porbandar State, on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar, 
comprises an area of 642} square miles and 
has a population of 1,46,648 according to the 
1941 Census. The capital of the State is Por- 
bandar, a flourishing port having trade connec- 
tions with Java, Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa 
and important Continental Ports. The State 
has its own Railway. The well-known Por- 
bandar stone is largely exported to important 
places in as well as outside India, Porbandar 
Ghee (butter) is also well-known and is largely 
exported to Africa. There is a fully equipped 
laboratory at Porbandar where ghee {is graded 
and given Government AGMARK seals and 
labels. The Cement Factory of The Associated 
Cement Cos. Ltd. was established at Porbandar in 
1912. It manufactures Ganpati Brand Portland 
Cement of the best quality, Among more recent 
industries may be mentioned the establishment 
of the Nadir Salt Works, the Maharana Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, the Natwar Match Works, 
the Hosiery Works, of the Swastik Industries 
Ltd., the Vishvakarma Engineering Works doing 
fine engine turning on precious metals, Paint and 
Distemper Manufacture, etc. A Vegetable ghee 
vactory is being set upin the State. Porbandar is 
also an Air Port with commodions Hangar, Rest 
House, etc. There isa State Bank at Porbandar 
and alsoa Branch of the Imperial Bank of India, 


The State maintains a Military Force, ¢ 


The present Ruler, Captain His Highness 
Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir Natwarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.8.I., was born on the 30th June, 
Ha and ascended the gadi on the 26th January, 
1920. 


Heir Apparent—Maharaj Kumar _ Shri 
daybhan. 


Radhanpur is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who, since the 
reign of Humayun, have always been prominent 
in the annals of ig eae The present Ruler 
is His Highness Nawab Murtazakhanji Jo- 
rawarkhanji. The State maintains a Police force 

f 179. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Another town of importance 
is Sami, which has a cotton press and 5 ginning 
factories. There are two ginning factories at 
Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at Sankeshwar 
which is a great centre of Jain pilgrimage all the 
yearround. Gotarka, Dev, and Trakod Loti are 
also the principal places of pilgrimage for 
Mahomedans, Vaishnavas and Brahmins 
respectively. 


There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Subapura, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
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Sankeshvara temple at Sankeshvar, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanath place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajpur 
Bhotava, old Masjid at a onpar, Place of Asan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Pirs Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kuwar 


There Js also an Anath Ashram fot the poor 


known as ‘The Husseinbakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas ”’ 


His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur h1s 
established a Bank named ‘‘ Vadhiar Bank’’ 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
money lenders 


Idar —Idar 18 a first class State im the 
Rajputana Agency with an area of 1905 
aquare miles and an average gross revenue 
of about 55 lakhs ‘ihe present Ruler of 
Idar, H H Maharaja Shri Himmat Singhyji 
Bahadur, 1s a Rajput of the Rathod clan He 
was bornin 1899 A D and ascended the gadt in 
1981 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singhji His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt Col Sir 
Dowlat Singhji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majestythe King 
Emperor tn London and acted as Poge to hit 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911 The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes Ihe 
Jagirdars belonging to the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been madein maintenance or as a Jiwarék 
Chose known as Sardar Pattawats are descen 
dante of the military Siardars who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and RaiSinghji, the founders oj 
the present Marwar dynasty who took posses 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A D 
on condition of military service In the class of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of ther 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwa: 
dynasty The pattas they hold were acquirec 
by thelr ancestors by grant from the former Ra: 
Rulers of the State The Maharaja receive: 
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Rs 62,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
ther Raj Haks from his subordinate Sardars 
ihe tributary talukas of the Mahf Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs 80,340 as 
Ghasdana to the Gaekwar of Baroda through 
the British Government His Highness enjoys 
a Salute of 15 guns One State eight Ialukas 
and two non jurisdictional estates with a total 
area of 124 square miles have been attached to 


‘he Idar State in the recent constitutional 
changes 


Vijaynagar —The State has an area of 135 
square mulep with a population of 13 854 and an 
nual revenue of nearly 1 lakh The Ruler is 
, well educated and intellectual Rathod Rajput 
Leaving Idar his ancestors established their rule 
in Polo after having conquered the Padmar Ra) 
puts of that place ‘The State enjoys full plenary 
powers and pajs no tribtite to any authorit} but 
on the contrary receives Chauth Tika Hath 
garna and other Haks from Idar The present 
Ruler is His Highness Maharao Shri Hamursinghyi 
Saheb Bahadur He was born on 3rd January 
1904 and succeeded to the gadt in 1916 He 
enoye rank above Some of the nine gun salute 
states 


Rajkot.—Centrally situated in the Western 
India States Agency, Rajkot State has an area 
of 283 square miles and a ad ear of 1 03 033 
Revenue on an average, 13 89863 Undu 
lating country with a stony soil watered by 
several streams, of which the Aji1s perejnial 


Common kinds of grain cotton and sugar cane 
are the principal agricultural products The 
climate 1s generally healthy though hot in April, 
May and October 


Rajkot being the headquarters of the Hon ble 
the Resident to the Governor General in the 
States of Western India, it 13 politically important 
and all the States of Kathiawar have each a 
representative in the Office of the Hon ble the 
Resident to the Governor General 


The present Ruler Thakore Saheb Shri 
Pradumnasinhji was born on 24th February 
1913 ascended the gad: on 12th June 1940 
and was invested with full powers on 17th 
August 1940 


THE BARODA, WESTERN INDIA AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY, 


Kathiawar in which the mayority of the 
btates in the old Western India States Agency 
are situated is the peninsula lying, unmediitdy 
to the noith of Gujarat in the Bombay Pits 
dency Its extreme length 15 vbout ..0 miks 
and iis greatest bieadth about loo miks while 
the total area 19 about 23 44> sq mules It 18 
for the most part flat except for the Gir foiest 
where there exist the only lions still surviving mM 
India 


As a result of the scheme of Attachment 
Political Agents of the subordinate A,encits 
have ceased to be in diect relitions with non 
salute States and grouys of inmumerable pctty 
estates known as hinas which have ben 
attached to Major States These Lhanas were 
originally off shoot» of large: States but owing to 
the system of successive holders dividing their 
heritaye amongst all their hews, a custom pit 


valeng amongst the hath who bicime so sub 
divided 48 to render imprictical the normal 
administration and the eacicise of any yuiisd 
(tional powers tv exch individual holde: IJhere 
are admumistered areas which include the Civil 
Stations of Rajhot und W adhwan 


The history of the Brith connection with 
hathiav ir commences with colonel Walker» 
settlement of 1807 In 183 the States were 
divided in seven clisses and although these hive 
since been abolished the Jurmdiutions fixed m 
that yerr still remam giaded Formerly the 
Political Admimustration of the Western india 
States was the responsibility of the Government 
of Bombay ‘Lhe trinsfer of Statcs to direct 
political relations with the Government of India, 
a change which wis advuc ited in the Montague 
Chelmsford Kepoit on Constitutional Reforms, 
was not carried out until 1Ju! ‘Lhe first stage 
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in the process was the creation of a new Agenc: 
in direct relation with the Government of India, 
known as the Western India States Agency 
This Agency comprised the whole of the area 
contaiming the old Kathiawar, Cutch and Palan 
pur Agencies 

The other States in the Bombay Presidency 
which for the time bemg remained in Political 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transferred to the control of the Govern. 
ment of India with effect from the Ist Aprii 
1933 This tiansfer necessitated the re-group 
Ing, not only of the remaiming Bombay State: 
but also of some of the States of Western India 
States Agency and also the creation of a sep- 
arate Political Agency of the Government 0! 
India designated the Baroda and Gujarat States 
Agency The charge of this new Agency was 
added to the charge of the Resident at Baroda 
who was designated as the Resident at Baroda 
and the Gujarat States The States of Danta 
and Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Agency , the former having been part of the old 
Mahi Kantha Agency and the latter, part of 
the Western India States Agency The States 
and estates of the Mahi Kantha and Banas 
kantha Agencies were united in the Sabar 
kKantha Agency since abolished The States 
of Idir and Viyayanagar, formerly included im 
the old Mahi Kantha Agency, are now included 
in the Rajputana Agency All petty States 
and estates in the Gujarat States Agency, ex 
cepting Jambughoda and Surgana, have been 
attached to Baroda under the Attachment 
Scheme Kadana has been absorbed im the 
Sant State 

With effect from the 5th November 1944 the 
Western India States Agency and the Baroda 
and Gujarat States Agencics were amalgamated 
and the Resident for the combined Agency 1s 
designated ‘‘ Resident at Baroda and for the 
States of Western India and Gujarat ”’ 

With effect from the same date the Political 


charges in kathiawar and Gujarat were re : 


organised a8 under — 

I Resident at Baroda and for the States - 
Western India and Gujarat (headquarters at 
Baroda) in direct relations with Baroda and 
Cutch States 

II The Political Agent, Western hathiawar 
Agency (headquartcrs at Rajkot) in relations 
with Junagadh Nawanagar Porbandar, Gonda: 
Jafrabad (Janjira State), Dhrol, and Rajkot 


III The Political Agent, Eastern Kathiawar 
and Sabar Kantha Agency (Headquarters at 
Rajkot) in relations with Bhavnagar, Dhran 
gadhra, Radhanpur, Morv:, Wankaner, Palitana, 
Limbdi and Wadhwan 

IV The Political Agent, Gujarat States 
Agency (headquarters at Bulsar) in relations 
with Balasinor, Bansda Baria, Cambay, Chhota 
Udepur, Dharampur, Jawhar, Lunawada, Raj 
pipla, Sachin, Sant Jambughoda Surgana, the 
Dangs and the estates of Vatrak Kantha Thana 


The Dangs consist of a tract of country be 
tween Sahyadris and the Surat Distr: t which 
is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs Of 
these, 13 are Bhils and * a Kokani 


Balasinor.—This State has an area of 189 


square miles, a population of 52,525, dare 
@! 


annual reyenue of about Rs, 32 lakhs. 
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Ruling Prince belongs to the Babifamily. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,766-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs, 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government The name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamuiatkhanj.1 Manvar- 
khan)i, Nawab of Balasinor He was born on 
the 10th November 1804 and succeeded to the 
gads in 1899, The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Bansda.—This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population of 54,764 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 74 lakhs The Rulers of 
Bansda are Chalukya Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
Ihe ancient history of the House of Bansda is 
traceable to the second Chalukya dynasty of 
Vatapi—direct descendants of Janmejaya— 
rrandson of Arjun One of His Highnesr’ ances- 
‘ors, the illustrious Jaisinh, founded and conso- 
dated a vast kingdom in Southern Gujarat, of 
which the present Bansda State is a small part. 
The present Ruler Maharawalji Shri Sir Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsmhj1, KC1E was born on 16th 
February 1888, and acceded to the Gadi on 11th 
November 1911 The Ruler of the State has 
‘ece1ved a Sanad guaranteeing succession to an 
opted heir in the event of failure of direct 
ieirs Hejsa member of the Chamber of Princes 
n his own right, enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
‘uns, and 1s entitled to be received by H E the 
7iceroy. 


Baria.—The State has an area of 857 square 
tiles with a population of 2,02,055. The 
‘apital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
itate Railway from Piplod Station on the 
3 B&C.I. Railway. The Ruler, Lieut.-Col, 
His Highness Maharaval Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji, 
-.O8I, is the direct descendant of the Great 
House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs who ruled 
iver Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, bearing the proud title 
of Pavapatis The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. Enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of 
eleven guns. 


Cambay.—This State has an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 96,501 and an average 
annual revenue of Rs 12,50,540 (on the average 
of last five year’s normal income) The founder 
of the Ruling family was Mirza Jafar Najam e- 
sant Mominkhan I, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat The 
present Ruler is His Highness Najam-ud- 
Daulah Mumtaz-ul Mulk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza Hussain Yawar 
Khan Bahadur He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gad: on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 18th December 1980. His 
Hichness is @ member of the Chamber of Princes 
nd enjoys & dynastic salute of 11 guns. 


Chhota Udepur,.—This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,62,145 and 
0 annual revenue of about Ra. 24,08,378, The 
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Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chauhan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Rawal of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji. He 
was born on the 16th November, 1906, and 
succeeded to the gadton the 29th August, 1923, 
on the death of his father. Heis a memberof 
the Ohamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns. 


The Gad Boriad State with an area of 128 sq 
miles, a population of 18,120 souls and a revenue 
of Rs. 2,10,000 has been attached to this State. 


Dharampur.—This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,238,336 and an 
annual revenue of about Ra, 14.50 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijayadevji Mohandevji, was born on the 8rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 26th March 1921. His Highness is a 
member of the-Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 


Jawhar.—This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on 8 plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of 308 square miles, a population of 
65,126 and an average annual revenue of about 
Rs. 5 lakhs. The present Ruler, Fit. Lt. Shrimant 
Raja Patangshah, alias Yeshwantrao Vikram- 
shah, was invested with full administrative 
powers on 16th January 1938. He exercises full 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Lunawada.—The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 105,318 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 8 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having fine patches of good ' 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
present Ruler, Lieut. Maharana Shri Virbhadra- 
sinhji, was invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1980. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 


Rajpipla.—This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517} 
square miles, a population of 2,49,032 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 41 lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-easttalukas, The family of the Maha- 
raja of Rajpipla, Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaysinhji, G.B.B., K.C.8.1,, is said to derive its 
origin from a aelpee of the Gohel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Rajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State. Hie 
Highness isa member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 18 guns. 


States— Gujarat. 


Sachin.—Sachin is the senlor of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India. The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira. The founder of the Ruling House of 
Sachin was Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut KhanI. In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi Jawhar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut 
Khan’s younger brother. This led to several 
complications which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan decided to avoid 
and made the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother. Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan in- 
tended to go to Tippu Sultan and gain his support 
but as this was considered impolitic, the Honour- 
able the East India Company intervened as 
mediators and through the good offices of Mr. 
Mallet (afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Furna- 
vis, the Prime Minister of His Highness the 
Peshwa ,a Triple Alliance was signed on the 6th 
June 1791, by* which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan was granted the here- 
ditary title of Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi, 
His Imperial Majesty Shah Alum II, and was 
also granted a ‘‘ Haft Hazari’’ and the ‘‘ Mahi 
Maratab.”’ The Rulers of Sachin are known as 
amongst the first powerful Princesa in India to 
have cemented an alliance of perpetual friendship 
with the British. His Highness Mubariz-ud- 
Daulat, Muzzaffer-ul-Mulk, Ahlat-ul-Umarah, 
Khan-e-Zishan, Nawab Sidi Mohammed Haider 
Mohammed Yakut Khan, Nusratjung Bahadur, 
who was born on the lith of September 1909 
and succeeded to the Throne on 19th November 
1930. His Highness is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and a member of the 
Princes’ Standing Committee. 


2i1 


Sant.—This State has an area of 5274 square 
miles, a population of 1,14,047 according to the 
census of 1942 and an annual revenue of about 
Rs.5,62,455. The Ruling family belongs to the 
Mahipavat branch of the Puvar or Parmar 
Rajputs. The Rulers used to pay a tribute 
of 6,95,517 to Scindia. This tribute is now 
paid by the State to the British Government. 
The present Ruler Maharana Shri Sir Jorawar- 
singhii Pratapsinghji, K.C.1LE., was born on 24th 
March, 1881, and succeeded to the gad+ in 1896. 
He is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. The Kadana 
State has been absorbed into Sant State by 
orders of H. H.’s Secretary of State for India 
and now forms part and parcel of Sant State. 


Heir-A pparent.—Maharaj Shrea 
Pravinsinghji. 


Dewan.—N. J. Divecha, B.A., LL.B. 


Kumar 


Surgana.—Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 


Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The Bhaderwa, now attached to Bansda, Surgana 
and Jambughoda States are, however, larger and 
more important, and are included in the list of 
electorates to representative members of the 
Chamber of Princes. 
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KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This Residency includes the following 


tes — 
Kolhapur. Mira) (Senior) 
Janjira. Mira) (Junior) 
Savantvadi Kurandwad (Senior). 
Mudhol. Kurandwad (Junior) 
Sangli Ramdurg 

Bhor. Aundh 
Jamkhandi Akalkot 

Phaitan Savanur 

Jath. Wadi Estate 


These States are in political relations 
with H E the ( R through the Resident for 
Kolhapur and the Deccan States whose hcad 
quaiters are at Kolhapur 


Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan 
States —Lt Col C W L Harvey, OBE,MO 


Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Deccan States —Captain EL W M Magor 


Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States —Sardarsahib Sardar 
Bhagwan Singh, BA, LLB 


Kolhapur.—Kolhapur is a State with an area 
of $8,229 5 sq miles, population 10,92 046 His 
Highness Shri Shivaji VI the presentMaharajah of 
Kolhapur was born on 22 11 1941 and adopted on 
18 11 1942 as son of the late Maharajah Rajaram 
Chhatrapati His Highness Shri Shivaji VI comes 
from the Chavrekar bianchof the family of Shivaji 
the Great, the founder of the Maratha Empure 
The Maharajah being a minor, the administia- 
tion is carried on by a counci of four ministers 
with Her Highness Shri Tarabaisaheb Chhatra 
pati, the Senior Maharanisaheb, the Regent as 

resident Thereare nine Feudatory Jaghirs 
Vishalgad, Bavda, Kagal Sr, Kapsm, Torgal 
Ichalkaranji, Kagal Jr , Himmat Bahadur and 
Saislashkar Bahadur The holders of the nine 
Feudatory Jaghirs enjoy their estates by virtue 
of thatls or documents of investiture which 
define their powers The State pays no tribute 
The State force includes one complete battalion 
known as the Rajaram Rifles which is mcluded 
in the Indian State Forces scheme and costs 
about Rs 11 lakhsa year The State has also 
one Transport Company known as No 60 
(Kolhapur) G P T Coy, R I A 8S oneervice 
abroad Kolhapur State is divided into 8 talukas 
and 3 mahals Kolhapur City is known on 
account of its religious sanctity as the ‘Southern 
Benares*’ and is famous for the architectural 
beauty of its temples Its hill-forts are also 
famed in history It is a great centre of higher 
education and has flourishing industries The 
principal articles of propuouon arerice jowarl 
sugarcane and tobacco and its principal 
manufactures are coarse cotton and woollen 
goods, sugar, oil seeds, pottery and hard ware 
The Sahyadri Mountains flank the State on the 
west and contain some of the finest bauxite 
deposits in the world in very large quantities 
The Shahu spinning and weaving Mulls, the sugar: 
Mills, the Kolhapur Bank with branches Cinema! 
industries as wel] as full grade Arts, Lew and 
B T Colleges testify to the growing importance 
of modern Kolhapur 


Janjira.—This State is situated to the South 
of the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency 
The most noticeable point in its history is the 
successful resistance that it alone, of all the 
States of Western India made against the deter- 
mined attacks ofthe Mahrattas The British, on 
succeeding the “Mahrattas as masters of the 
Konkan, refrained from interfering in the 
administration of the State The State enjoys 
plenary civil powers It also has plenary 
criminal powers excepting over British subjects 
The ports of Janjira proper have the rights of 
British Indian Customs port The Chiefisa Sunni 
Mohammedan, with the title of Nawab, and has 
a sanad guaranteeing succession accoiding to 
Mahommedan law It pays no tribute But 
it receives from the Junagadh State an annual 
** Khandani” payment on Una Mahal of 860 
Mosambigir1 Ryals equivalent to Rs500 The 
last ruler, HH Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, 
GQOIE, died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, His Highness Sidi Muhammad 
Khan born on the 7th March 1914 His Highness 
the present Nawab Saheb was invested with 
ruling powers on the 9th November, 1933. 
The ares of the Stateis 379 square miles, and the 
population 1,17,824 The average revenue is 
about 15lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency The Capitalis Murnd on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite His Highness the Nawab Saheb is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns and toa 

rmanent salute of 19 guns within his own 
erritories. 

Sawantwadi.—This State has an area of 
980 square miles and &@ population of 2,52,200 
The average revenue is Ra.6,81,587, It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury The late Ruler, Major His Highness 
Raje Bahadur Shrimant Khem Sawant alias 
Bapusaheb Bhonsle, K 081, having expired on 
the ¢th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Representative recognised his only minor son, 
His Highness Raja Shivram Sawant Bhonsle, 
the present Ruler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Rani Parwatibaiszaheb Bhonsle 
as Regent to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the present 
Ruler from 5th October 1937. Rice is the prin- 
cipal crop of the State, and it is mech in 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of 
the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immi t labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital ts 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi or simply 
Wadi The Baja enjoys a dynastic, salute of 9 
guns and a permanent loca] salute of 11 guns. 


Mudbol —The State hasan area of 869 aquare 
miles, a population of 72,447 and an anzittal aver- 
age revenue ofabout Rs 4,65,112. The present 
Ruler—Raja Shrimant Bhairay Sinhji Malojirao 
Ghorpade—is a minor The administration is 
carried on by a Counall of Regency, with the 
Ranisaheba as Regent The minor Raja was 
born on the 15th October 1920 and sucageded 
to the gad: on the 9th November 1087, The 
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Ruler enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guna and 
18 entitled to be received by the Viceroy 


Sangli —The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 293,381 and an annual 
revenue of 21,98,708. The founder of the 
family was Harbhit who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwas. The present 
Ruler Captain (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrao Dhundiraj 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, KOIE, was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadz in 1903 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiray Chintamanrao Patwardhan 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority, His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
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9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns. His 
Highness exercises first class jurisdiction. 


Bhor —The State les in the Western Ghats in 
wud, beautifuland mountaimous country It has 
an area of 910 square mules, a population 
of 1,55,961 and an annual revenue of about 
Rs 8,18 600 The present Ruler is RajaShrimant 
Sir Raghunathrao Shankarrao alias Babasaheb 
Pandit Pant Sachiv, KOrE The honour of a 
dynastic salute of 9 guns and the hereditary title 
of Raja was conferred on him in 1927 and 1936 
respectively The Raja Saheb became a per 
manent member of the Chamber of Princes in 
1940 and was made a KCIF in January 1941 
The State 1s included in the Kolhapur and the 
Deccan States Agency 


The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency :— 





State. Name of Chief. 


Area, 


Payments to 
BritishIndian 
Government 


Population. 


(1941 Census) Revenue, 





Raja Shrimant Vijaysinh 
Fatesinh Bhonsle, Raja of 

Raja Shrimant Bhavanrao 
Shrinivasrao Pant Pratinidh 
Raja of 

Raja Sir Raghunathrao 
Shankafrao Pandit Pant 
Sachiv, KOIE, Raja of 

Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao Patwardhan, 
Raja of 

H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhmmad 
Khan Sidi Ahmed Khan, 
Nawab of Janjira. 

Lt. (RIN) Rajya Shnmant 
Vijayasinhrao Ramrao 
Dafie, Raja of 

His Highness Shri Shivaji 
Chhatrapiti Mahara), Mah 
raja of Kolhapur (Minor) 

Raja Shrimant Chintamanrao 
Bhalchandrarao  Patvar 
dhan, Raja of 

(1) Shrimant Ganpatrao 

Trimbakrao alias Tatya 
saheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad 
Junior (Minor) 
Raja Shrimant Raghu 
nathrao Ganpatrao Pat- 
wardhan, Non- 
Jurisdictional Raja of 
Kurundwad Junior 

ja Shrimant Narayanrao 
Gangadharrao Patward- 
han, Raja of 

Rajo Shrimant Sir Madhavrao 
Harlhar Patwardhan, K 0 I 


F , Raja of. 

..| Baja Shrimant Bhairaveingh 
Malojirao Ghorpade, Raja 
of (minor) 

Major Raja Sir Malojirao 
Mudhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar, K OL5., Raja of. 


Akalkot .. 
Aundh «2 


Bhor es 
Jamkhandi 
Janjira ‘ 


Jath.. 


Kolhapur .. 
Kurundwad 
(Senior). 


Kurundwad 
(Junior), 


{2) 


Miraj 
(Senior), 


Miraj 
(Junfor), 


Mudhol 


Phaltan 


980 8 


3,217 1 


182 5 


116 02 


106 438 


Ra, 
14,502 
Nil 


Ra. 
6,85,145 
3,22,000 


108 903 
88,723 


498 
501 


¢ 


010 1,565,961 8,83,638 4,684 


524 126,272 8,48,000 20,840 


379 1,08,557 8,086,000 Nil 


107,036 8,48,774 11,247 


1,092,016 59,093,578 Nil 


52,552 2,834,128 9,619 


46,609 2,438,696 Nil 


842 108,547 6,81,000 12,668 


46,295 3,238,390 6,412-8-0 


868 72,447 | 4,64,586 2,672 


807 71,478 | 165,44,000 9,600 


t 
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The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency—contd. 
Payments to 
Population 
State. Name of Chief, | Area (1941 @ensus) Revenue Cee 
Rs, Rs 
Ramdurg ..|Raja Shrimant Ramrao 169 40,114 1,709,974 Nil 
Venkatrao Bhave, Raja of 
Sangli .. (Capt H H. Raja Shrimant 1,136 293,381 16,80,244 Do 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundi- 
rao Patwardhan, KOIE, 
Raja of. 
Sawantwadi.|H H Raje Bahadur Shn- 930 252,050 6,40,000 Do, 
mant Shivram Sawant 
Bhonale, Raja of (minor) 
Savanur ..iMajor Nawab Abdul Majid- 78 22,440 1,58,991 Do 
khan Dilair Jung Bahadur, 
CBE Nawab of 
Wadi Estate. |Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 12 2,022 9,000 Do. 


dharrao Patwardhan 
Jahagirdar, 


oe 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April Ist, 1933, the Eastern States Agency 
was Oreated, and an Agent to the Governor 
General was appointed at Ranchi The Agency 
embraced 28 Orissa States, formerly included in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and 16 Centra] 
Provinces States. Subsequently on December 
ist, 1036, the two Bengal States of Cooch Behar 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency 
The Status of the Agency was raised to that of 
a 1st class Residency with effect from 1st Decem 
ber, 1944 There are three Political Agencies 
under the Hon’ble the Resident for the astern 
States at Calcutta, vz 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head 
quartersat Sambalpur, has the following States 
in Political relations with it — 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Budh 
Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol 
Keonjhar, are Kharsawan, Narsingh- 
par ayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal Lahara, Rairakho!, 

par, Seraikela, Sonepur, Talcher and Tigiria 

(2) The Chhattisgarh States Agency with ite 
headquarters at Raipur, 
States in Political relations withit — 


Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Jashpur, 
Kalahandi, Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigarh, Sakti, Saran- 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur 


(8) The Bengal States Agency with Its head 
quarters at Calcutta, has Political control of 
the following States — 


Qooch Behar, Mayurbhan) and Tripura 


Of all these States the Rulers of six enjoy 
the distinction of salute, wz, Cooch Behar 
and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
Kalahandi and Sonepur of 9 guns. 


Cooch Behar.—This State is situated 
in North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpaiguri, Goalpara and Rangpur Ara 1,818 

uare miles, jpopuenen 639,88, revenue 
about Rs 94 la The town of Cooch Behar 
is connected by the Cooch Behar State Railway 

th the Bengal and Assam Railway system 
The present Ruler, His Highness Maharaja 


has the following 


Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, born 
15th December 1915, succeeded his father 
Maharaja Jitendra Narayan on 20th December 
1922 and was invested with full ruling powers 
on 6th April, 1936 

Tripura.—This State hes to the east of 
the district of Tippera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle It 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a 
population of 513,952 Revenue (Including 
Zemindariests), Rs 53,44429 The present 
Ruler is Lt -Col His Highness Bishama Samara- 
Bijoyce Mahamahodaya Pancha Snjukta Mahal 
raja Manmkya Sir Bir Bikram Kishore Deo 
Varman Bahadur, KCSI, who was born 
on 19th August 1908, and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August, 1923 Besides 
being the Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja 
holds a large landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of Tippera, Noakhali 
and Sylhet 


Mayurbhanj.—The Ruler {is a permanent 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjo}s an 
honorary rank of Flight Lieutenant in the 
Koyal Air Force The Maharaja 1s also the 
Pro Chancellor of the Utkal University 
Archeological finds that have come _ to 
light within the State area, as also outside, 
go to show that the ancient Bhanja KHing- 
dom covered a considerable pert of Orissa Though 
the orlgin of the kingdom is shrouded in hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter places 
it more than two thousand yearsago Bhanja 
Kings ruled over an extensive territory from 
Khijinga-Kotta, modern Khiching, whose anci- 
ent remains bear testimony to their eminence 
and culture which found expression in diverse 
forms of art of a very high order notably the 
Mayurbhanj School discussed by Rene Grousset 
and other art critics of acknowledged authority 
During the Moghul period, Mayurbhanj was 
recognised by the Emperors as an autonomous 
principality, and in the days of Mahratta 
supremacy in Orissa, the Rulers of Mayur- 
bhanj were often at war with the Mahrattas 


who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by force of arms In 1761, the East India 
Company took possession of Midnapore and 
almost immediately afterwaids the Ruler of 
Mayurbhan) opened friendly negotiations with 
the British authorities. During half a century 
pce the British conquest of Orissa, the 

ritish authorities maintained their friendship 
with Mayurbhanj and a treaty was concluded 
between the East India Company and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 


Keonjhar is an off shoot of Mayurbhany, 
being held by a junior branch of the Ruling 
ean y which separated from the parent 

ate. 


Kharsawan and Seraikela.—The Rulers of 
these States belong to the family of the Raja 
of Porahat whose States were confiscated by the 
British Government ‘These States first came 
under the notice of the British in 1793, when in 
consequence of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Thakur of Khar‘a- 
wan and the Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled 
to enter into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. The Chiefs were 
bound, when called upon, to render service to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs 
through a part of the State. 


Patna State—Patna is a very ancient 
State and its various architectural ruins bear 
mute testimony to its ancient grandeur and 
civilisation In the hoary past this State was 
the seat of the well known Koshala Empire 
which was ruled by the kings of the Aira dynasty 
In the times of the Moghul Emperors as well 
as during the ascendency of the Mahrattas, 
the State mamtaimed its independence and 
sovereignty It was taken under British pro 
tection in 1803 and has ever since been extremely 


loyal to the British Crown The Maharajas y 


of Patna have all along enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja Its great services in the 
Great War were acknowledged in high term» 
by the Government, when it conferred the 
privilege of a permanent salute of 9 guns on 
the Maharaja Patna is one of the premier 
States of the Eastern States Agency and has 
an area of 2,530 sq mules and a population of 
632,220 souls according to the Census of 1941 
It lies between North Lat 20°9’ and 21°4’ 
and East Long 82°41’ and 83°40’ It isa very 
well governed and progressive State possessing 
various good educational and industrial institu- 
tions, dairy and agricultural farms and other 
nation-building institutions There are also fully 
equipped hospitals for both sexes, an A ray 
and Electrotherapy Institute, a Vetermary 
Hospital and a Leprosy Hospital It has a 
College called the Rajendra Intermediate 
College. 

oe —Mahareja Rajendra Narayan Singh 

e€0 


Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, 
Baudh, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Ga 
Hindong Kalabandi, Keonjhar, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Labara, 
Rairkhol, anpur, nepur, er, 
Tigiria.—These States have no connectea 
or authentic history. They were first inhabited 
by aboriginal races who were divided into 


innumerable communal or tribal groups each 
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under its own Chief or headman These carried 
on incessant warfare with their neighbours 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who 
gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 
establshed themselves in their place. Tradi- 
tionrelates how these daring interlopers, Most 
of whom were Rajputs from the north, came to 
Puri on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
found kingdoms, The Chiefs of Baudh and 
Daspalla are said to be descended from the same 
stock as the Rulers of Mayurbhanj , anda Rajput 
originis also claimed by the Rajas of Athmaliik, 
Narsinghpur, Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria , 
Nayagarh it isalleged, was founded bya Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family was 
the ancestor of the present house of Khandpara 
The ruling family of Ranpur is of Khond ones 
and furnishes the only known instance in which 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained intact. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
mount power and were under snimplied obliga- 
tion to render assistance in resisting invaders, 
but in other reapects neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration All the States have annals of 
the dynasties that have ruled over them; but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long geneological tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of generalinterest The British con- 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by 
the submission of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements 


Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Jashpur, 
Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, Korea, 
Nandgaon, Raigarh, Sakti, Sarangarh, quja, 
daipur —These States are scattered round 
the Chattisgarh Division in the Central 
Provinces to the different districts of which 
the majority of them were formerly attached 


Bastar.—-This State is situated between the 
Centra! Provinces, Orissa and the Madras Presi- 
dency, and isin the Eastern States Agency 
The State 1s the twelfth largest in the Indian 
Empire, its area being 13,725 square miles 
The late Chief of Bastar whose son 1s the present 
Maharaja, was a Rajput lady. She was the 
last direct descendent on the male line of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which ruled 
over Warangal until the Mohammadan conquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A D when 
the brother of the late Raja of Warangal fied 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there, 
From then till the days of the Mahrattas the 
State was virtually independent, its inaccessi- 
bility securing it from all but occasional raids 
of Mohammadan freebooters The Bhonslas 
gt Nagpur imposed a small tribute on Bastar 
n the 18th century which is now hat to the 
British Government. Nearly 11, square 
miles are covered by forest, of which about 
8,000 square miles ale reserved, and the culti- 
vated area is about 886,000 acres. The capital 
of the State is Jagdalpur (population in 1941 
census 11,304) on the Indravati, 184 miles from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces, and 159 miles 
from Visianagram in the Madras Presidency by 
motorable road. The population of the State 
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numbered, 633,888 at the 1941 census and by: 
far the greater number of the inhabitants are. 
aboriginals * Murias, Marias, Parjas and Bhatras, 
related to the Gond race. The State 1s at present 
under administration by the Government of 
India owing to the minority of the Maharaja 

The principal exports are rice, rape-seed, tora 
oil, cattle, timbér, lac, myrobalams and other 
forest produce The principal imports are 
cloth, yarn, salt, kerosene oi, and domestic 
hardware. The State income for 1044 was 
over 25 lakhs, P 


Surguja —VWith an area of 6,055 Sq Miles, 
Surguja is the 2nd largest of the states in Chhat- 
tisgarh Agency Its early histo1y is obscure 
but according to local tradition Maharaja 
Bishnu Pratap Singh, an Arkshel Chandravanshi 
Rajput of Bhojkutpur, first invaded the tract 
in the year 194 A D and defeating the Dravadian 
Chief Samni Singh, established his kingdom 
In course of time the Rulers of Surguja became 
the overlords of the present Statcs of Udazpur, 
Jashpur, Korea and Chang Bhahhar There 
after they maintained their independent position 
till 1758 when a Maharatta army in Its progress 
to the Ganges overran the State and compelled 
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the then Chief to acknowledge himself as a 
tributary of the Berar Government This 
suzerainty of the Maharattas over Surguja 
was, however, of &@ nominal nature In the 
year 1818 when the Maharatta power was broken 
it was announced that the State had been ceded 
along with its dependencies to the British 
Government under a provisional agreement 
concluded between that Government and 
Maharaja Madhojiof Nagpur In1820 Maharaja 
Amar Singh was recognised as Ruler by the 
British Government The present Ruler Maha- 
raja Ramanuy Saran Singh Deo, 0 BE, ascended 
the gadz in 1917 and has recently been admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of Princes in h's 
own right ‘Total contribution by the Maharaja 
towards the War amounts to Rs 2,11 476 
up to May 1945 An Advisory Council consis- 
ting of 3 members (1) Dewan and General 
Member (2) Development Member and (8) 
Finance Member to guide and advise the 
Maharaja im all important matters of Policy, 
was set up on the 15th May 1944, on the initia- 
tive taken by the Ruler himself He 1s a keen 
sportsman and an enlightened Ruler Thakur 
Ragho Raj Singh, MA ,LL B,BT, 1s the Dewan 
of the State 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur.—The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, 1s Manipur. 
which has an area of 8,638 square miles and! 
a popultion of 5,12,069 (1941 Census), of which 
about 59 percent are Hindus Manipur consists | 
of agreat tractof mountainous country, anda 
valley about 50 miles | and 20 miles wide, 
which isshut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hindulem early in the eighteenth century, In 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmose retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
. during the first Burmese war, and on the con 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent. 
history was the intersention of the British in 
1891 to establish the clam of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder ofthe Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
#nd the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of 
Chura Chaod Singh. fhe Raja wasinvested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made aC.BE. 1m 
Dec 1917, and KCSI in Jan 1934 Having 
been on the gadz for 50 years he expressed his 
wish to abdicate 1n favour of his eldest son 
Maharaj Kumar Bodh Chandra Singr on the. 
Sist Sept. 1941 The Mahara) Kumar assumed | 
charge of the administration of the State on the | 
18th Sept 1941, After the death of his father, 


a Kharita from HE the Viceroy was formally 
given to him by Politic ul Agent in Manipur on 
the Ist April 1942 at the Palace Darbar Hall 
recognising his succession to the gad1 


His Highness the Maharaja 1s entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns and to be received by H Lh. 
the Vice1oy 


The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usuallya member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, and 6 Members, who are all 
Manipurs, The staple crop ofthe country is 
rice. Forests of various kinds cover the 
great part of the mountain ranges. 


Khasi States.—These small states, 25 in 
number, with a total area of about 
8,700 square miles and a population of 
180,000, are under the control of the Governor 
of Assam acting as the Agent of His Excellency 
the Crown Representative. ‘he States have 
treaties or engagements with the British 
Government The two largest are Khyrim and 
Mylliem and the smallest 13 Nongliwai, which 
has a population of only 218 Most of them are 
ruled by a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family, The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
craticoe character, the Siem cxercising but little 
control over his people. 
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IN POLITICAL RELATION WITH THE RESIDENT AT GWALIOR AND 
FOR THE STATES OF RAMPUR AND BENARES. 


Rampur State —Area 893 sq miles, Popula: 
tion 476912 Grow Revenue Rs 78 09,679 
(1943 44) The State ot Rampur was founded 
by Nawab Seyd Ali Mohammed Khan Bahadur 
in the middle of the 18th century and his 
dominions included a considerable portion of 
what 1s now known a8 Rohilkhand The founder 
belonged to the famous Syed clan of Bareha in 
the Muzaffarnagar district and was a statesmin 
of remarkable ability He rendered valuable 
services to the Moghal Emperor who recognised 
him as Ruler of Rohilkhand and bestowed on 


short period that the reins of the State have been 
in his hands Rampur State has made great 
progress A State Council consisting of the 
Chief Minister as President and three ministers 
as members has been responsible since 1934 
for the administration of the State on the 
principle of the joint and several responsibilities 
of each member The Council is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the State 
under the guidance of His Highness and deals 
with all matters except a few that fall within 
the prerogative of the Ruler The Munusters 


him the Mahi Maratab, 1¢, the Insignia of the|and the Secretaries enjoy defined powers and 


Royal Tish 


Upon his death his Kingdom underwent 
many vicissitudes and was considerably reduced 
10 size during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
Faizullah Khan Bahadur The Province of 
Rohilkhand had then passed into the hands of 
the East India Company Nawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was very loyal to the 
British Government and placed his entire 
Cavalry of 2000 strong, at their disposal in 
1778 during the war against France 


His Highness Nawab Sir Syed Yusuf Ali 
Khan Bahadur spared neither men nor money 
in helping the British Government during the 
mutiny of 1857 He saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort He established his 
reputation as a good admunistrator to such 
an extent that he was placed on behalf of 
the British Government, in charge of the ad 
ministration of Moradabad and neighbouring 
districts These signal services were recognised 
by the British Government by the grant of 
an Illaqa besides other marks of distinction 


Nawab Sir Kalbe Ali Khan Bahadur was 
an Oriental scholar of great repute and during 
his rule the Court of Rampur was surrounded 
by artists, poets, and musicians, who were 
left without any patronage on the break up 
of the Meghul and Oudh Courts Rare and 
most precious Persian manuscripts and Moghul 
miniatures were collected and preserved at 
the Rampur Oriental Library The years 
of the rule of Nawab Sir Syed Kalbe Ali Khan 
Bahadur may rightly be called a period of 
rich renaissance for Rampur State 


His Highness Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad 
Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, father of the present 
ruler, maimtamed the traditions of his house 
for devotion to the British Crown and 
the Great War of 1914 found him foremost in 
offering his personal services and all the resources 


of the State to the British Government He. 


contributed one lakh of rupees towards the coat of 
upkeep of the Hospital Ship ‘ Royaliy’ Durin 
his rule Rampur made greatstrides in trade 
and commerce and in factin every walk of life 


The presenttuler Lt Col His Highness Nawab 
Sir Syed Mohammad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, 
GOIF, KOSI, D Litt, LLD, succeeded his 
father on 20th June 10380 His Highness waa born 
on 17th November, 10906, and was educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, During the 


have scope for initiative His Highness has 
fixed his Civil List which 1s distinct from the 
State Budget, which is controlled by the Council 


A number of experienced officers have been 
borrowed from the United Provinces Govern 
ment to help to achieve the same standard 
of efficiency as obtained in British India and 
to train local men so that on the return of the 
lent officers they may be in a position to take 
over charge successfully ‘Ihe Finance and 
Revenue departments have been under the 
control ofanICS Officer since 1935 


A High Court of Judicature consisting of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges with powers 
to exercise orginal appelate and revisional 
jurisdiction was established The local laws 
and enactments were completely overhauled 
and important laws Pre veune in British India 
were introduced and enforced in the State 
Legal qualification 18 a condition precedent 
to the appointment of a Judicial Officer 


The Legislative Committee consisting of 
eight officials and six non official members 
usefully worked since 1935 and passed 29 Acts 
The New Legislatuie has come into existence 
from ist May, 1040, with greatly increased 
Legislative powers and a substantial non official 
Majority It consists of 34 members, 22 of 
whom are non-officials Statutory Advisory 
Boards which Include non officral members have 
also been provided to assist various departments 


Primary Education is free throughout the 
State There are now 25 upper primary, 95 
lower primary schools inthe State There are 
also 11 Urdu Primary Schools in theeity The 
number of Anglo Vernacular Middle Schools w 4 
and the number of Vernacula: Middle Schools 1s 
8, one at each Tehsil headquarters There 1s 
one Intermediate College For the traiming of 
rural area teacher» there 1s & Training School in 
the city There are 6 primary girls school» one 
each at the headquarters of the 6 Tehsils ind one 
high school for the girls inthe city Madarsa 
Aha (Oriental College) is famous all over India 


& asa centre of Islamic lcarning and 1s situated 


in the city 

Each Tehsil has been provided with an up- 
to date hospital and the Sadar Hospital, the 
largest in the State, has been completely altered 
end renovated at a cost of over a lakh of rupees 
A 


special ward has been added for Tuberculosis 
atients ‘Lhe operation theatre haa heen 
brought upto modern requirements by altera- 
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tions in the building and provision of shadowless 
lamps, high pressure steam sterilisers and 
Modern anesthesia implements The Rafat 
Maternity and Child-Welfare Centre was started 
in the city in 1934 and six branches have since 
been opened in the city and in the rural area 


Settlement and Record operations have 
been carried out and rent rates on the basis 
of unit values and soll classification have been 
framed The State demand on account of 
rents has been reduced from Rs $2 22,258 to 
Rs 26,40 826 The rents now represent one con 
sohdated demand which is made on the tenants 
for their holdings Occupancy rights have 
been conferred under the Rampur Tenancy Act 


The State holds investments to the value 
of Rs 1,59,16 218 which are belng increased 
annually to the extent of Rs2 lakhs ll the 
superior services have been given grades and 
their promotions and increments are regulated 
by time scales The system of pension has 
been introduced and the employees have also 
been given the benefit of a General Provident 
Fund Travelling Allowances and Leave Rules 
have been introduced and the Local Audit 
of the various departments 1s done periodically 
The budgetary system has been revised and 
brought into line with the system prevailing 
in British India A highly beneficent scheme 
for the conversion of the General Provident 
Fund into Life Assurance has recently been 
sanctioned Besides life cover the employees 
will get a better yield on their G P Fund con 
tributions, or on ordinary life assurance 


The Agniculture Department has extended its 
activities throughout the State Improved seeds 
and implements are distributed on Sawai basis, 
and seven Seed-Stores are working in the State 


The cost of the lst Rampur Raza Infantry 
now serving overseas for the past three years has 
amounted to approximately Rs 2700000 the 
whole of which has been borne by the State 
In addition His Highness his people and industry 
in the State have contributed upwards of 
Rs 1000000 to various War Funds Over 
Rs 5 00 000 have been invested by the State and 
the industry in Defence Loans The Savings 
Campaign which was initiated during the current 
year has already resulted in the purchase of 
Defence Savings Certificates to the value of over 
Rs 60,000 by small investors in the State, most 
of whom are State servants and workers in the 
factories His Highness s Government approved 
a scheme during the year by which interest free 
advances are made to State servants in order to 
enable them to purchase Savings Certificates 
It has the dual advantage of enabling the small 
investor to save for Victory and also of encourag 
ing thrift in those classes of the community which 
have not hitherto been accustomed to saving 
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The permanent salute of the State 1s 15 guns. 
Rampur State does not pay tribute to the crown. 


Benares,—The kingdom of Benares unJer 
its Hindu rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist hitera- 
ture In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab ud din Ghori and formed a separate 
once of the Mahommadan Empire In the 

8th century when the powers of Moghal 

Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Raja Mansa Ram, an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district), founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh in 1788 Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler Durmg the 
next 30 herds attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja- 
ud daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City, Raja Balwant Singh died ia 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings and 
Balwant Singh s daughter’s son Mahip Narain 
Singh was placed on the gads The latter proved 
animbecile and there was maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands, held by the Raja in his own right 
which had been granted to him by the British 
Government, wore separated from the reat of the 
province The direct controi of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains within which the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British district There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of the 

rganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 

angraur) The town of Rammnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
pal of the State The Maharaja's powers are 

hose of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain condi- 

tions, of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquired under Jaws 
in force prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of 8 right of control in certain matters connected 
with Excise 

The present ruler is H H Maharaja Vibhuti 
Narain Singh Born on November 5, 1927, he 
was adopted by His late Highnoss as his son and 
succeeded to the gad: in 1080, 
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Patiala —This 15 the largest of the Phulkian 
States and the premier State in the Punjab 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hulls and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States Area 6942 square miles Population 
19,42 019 Gross mcome Rs 2 4702,000 Its 
history as a separate State begins from 1762 
Its Ruler, Lt Co) His Highness Farzand-i Khas, 
Daulat 1 Inglishia Mansur1 Zaman Amur ul- 
Umra, Maharajadhiray Ray Rajeshwar Shn 
Maharaja 1 Rajgan Maharaja Sir \adavindra 
Singhji Mahendra Bahadur Yadu Vanshavatans 
Bhatt: Kul Bhushan, GBE, LLD, was born 
on the 7th January, 1918, educated at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore, and succeeded to 
the gad: 1n March, 1938, on the demise of 
his father, Lieutenant General His Highness 
Maharajadhiray) Bhupendra Singhj: In 1930 
His Highness accompanied His late Highness to 
England in connection with the first Round 
Table Conference received Police training 
at the Police Training College, Phillaur, and held 
Varlous appointments in theState admunistration 
His Highness enjoys a local salute of 19 guns 

The principal crops of the State are grain 
barley, wheat, sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of it is urmgated by the 
Sirhind and Western Jamna Canal distributaries 
It M Wesaohes valuable forests and 1s rich 1n anti 
qu ties, especially in Pinjore Sunam Suirhind, 

hatinda, Narnaul, etc 138 miles of broad 
gauge railway line, comprising two sections— 
from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar—have been constructed by the State at 
1ts own cost The North Western Railway, the 
E I Railway, the B B & C I Railway and the 
J B Railway traverse the State 

His Highness maintains a contingent of two 
regiments of Cavalry, four battalions of Infantry, 
one ee of Horse Artillery and one Mountain 

attery. 


The State maintains a first grade college 
for boys and a second grade college for girls 
at Patiala and a second grade college for boys 
at Bhatinda, one of the prosperous towns in the 
Siete Primary education 18 free throughout the 

e 

Since the State entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1804 and 1809, 
1t has rendered help to the Britash Government 
on all critical occasions, such as the Gurkha 
War of 181415 the Sikh War of 1845, the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Afghan War 1878 79, 
and the Iirah and N W #F campaign of 1897 
On the outbreak of the last Great War, His late 
Highness placed the entre resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and offered his personal services 
The entire Imperial Service Contingent was 
on active service throughout the period of the 
War and served on various fronts in Egypt, 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning 
numerous distinctions Two mule and one 
Camel Corps were raised and placed at the 
service of the British Government for the period 
of the War, and in addition to furnishing nearly 
28,000 recruits for the British Indian Army 
and maintainmg the State Imperial Service 
Contingent at full strength, the State contributed 
substantially in money and material. Again 
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in 1919, on the outbreak of hostilities with 
Afghanistan, the late Ruler served personally 
on the Frontier on the Staff of the General 
Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service 
Contingent saw active service at Kohat and 
Quetta fronts For his services on the N -W. 
Frontier, His late Highness was mentioned in 
despatches His Highness the present Ruler, 
true to the traditions of the House of Patiala, 
volunteered on the occasion of the crisis in 
September, 1938, to place at the disposal of 
His Majesty’s Government all the resources of 
the State im the event of war The offer was 
renewed in August, 1939, and the measures 
that have already been taken to implement it 
are in keeping with the best traditions of the 
State His Highness has made a _ notable 
contribution to the war effort by making large 
payments towards various funds organised in 
connection with the war, in addition to placing 
several units at the disposal of His Excellency 
the Crown Representative for active service 
His Highness is the Patron in Chief of the Khalsa 
Defence of India League—-a body organised 
by His Highness after the outbreak of war 
to provide a common platform for the members 
of the martial Sikh community and to accelerate 
the pace of recruitment The contribution 
made by this body has been remarkable and 
has been acclaimed as a solid contnbution to 
India’s war effort It will be interesting to note 
that the number of Patiala State Subjects under 
colours in the Indian Army and other forces 1s 
now in the neighbourhood of 60,000 

In July August 1941, His Highness made 
a tour of Malaya, the Eastern Front in 
November 1943 and of Italy the Middle East in 
October, 1944 

A son and Heir was born to His Highness on 
the 11th March, 1942 

His Highness has been a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
since his accession and the National Defence 
Council of India His election and re electaon 
as President of the Punjab States Council, an 
organization of the Punjab States, bespeaks of 
the esteem in which he 1s held by his brother 
Princes His Highness was also Pro Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes from April 1948 to 
March 1944 His Highness 1s the President of 
the All India Olympic Association Vice Presi 
dent of the Gundog League of India, Chairman of 
the Spaniel Club of India, President, Southern 
Punjab Cricket Association, a representative of 
India m the Western Asiatic Council and 
Founder of the Western Asiatic Olympic 
Association 

Bahawalpur.~—Bounded on the North-Bast 
by the District of Ferozepur , on the East and 
South by the Rajputana States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmere , on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 20,000 «quare miles. 

This State is about 820 miles in length and 
bout 60 miles wide, ia divided length wise into 
three great strips Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
which {s as barren as the uplands of the 
Western Punjab has mostly been rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutie) 
Valley Canals constructed recently, and the 
third afertile alluvial tract in the river valley 

‘ig called the Sind The State is the major 
- partner In the great Sutle] Valley Project. 
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The ee Serial is descended from the 
Abbasside lifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde 
pce during the dismemberment of the 

urran! Empire In the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809 with Ranjit Singh the State boundary was 
confined to the right bank of the Sutle) 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur and the 
Hon’ble the Last India Company was nego- 
tiated in 1888, for regulating among other 
matters, traffic on the Indus. I secured | 
the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic | 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan Wat the Nawab rendered assistance tothe | 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory | 
and a life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was inthe hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler 1s Lt Col Dr Al Ha; His 
Highness Rukn-ud-Daula-Nusrat i Jang Saifud- 
Daulla Hafizul Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Wa 
Muinud Daula Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohammad 
Khan Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V, @csr, 
G@OIB,KCSI, KOVO, LLD, who was born 
in 1904 and succeeded in 1907 During his 
minority the State was managed by a Council of 
Regency which ceased to exist in March 1924, 
when His Highness the Nawab was invested 
with full power His Highness 1s now assisted 
in the administration of his State by a Prime 
Minister, R M Crofton,CI#,1Ircs, a Public 
Works and Revenue Minister, Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Qayum, BA,LLB, a Home Minister, 
Rafi us Shan, Iftikhar ul Mulk, Lt-Col Khan 
Bahadur Maqbool Hasan Kureishy,MA,LLB, 
CaO, CHO, Minister for Fducation and 
Health Major Shamsuddin Mohammad, BA 
a Minister-in-Waiting, Major Saeed Ahmed 
Hashmi and Dewan Fateh Chand, BA, LLB, 
Household Minister 

The chief crops are cotton and wheat The 
Lahore Karachi branch of the North Western 
Railway passes through the State The State 
maintains an Imperial Service Unit (1st Baha 
walpur Infantry) and other State force units, 
Garrison Companies, M T Company and a 
Monntain Battery 

There is also a State owned Railway of 168 
miles of which 84 miles have been temporanily 
lifted, ‘This is managed for the State by the 
North Western Railway 


Khairpur.—The state of Khairpur hes in 
Upper Sind between 26°-10° and 27°-46" North 
Latitude and 68°-20" and 70°-14" Kast Jon- 
gitude It is bounded on the East by Jodhpur 
and Jesaalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind 
The climate is similar to the rest of Bind The 
maximum temperature in summer is 120° in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 40°. 
The nearest hill station is Quetta, 5,500 feet above 
sea-level Rainfall is scarce, the last 18 years’ 
average being 3-85". The area of the State 1s 
about 6,050 square miles The population of the 
State accordingtothe census 0f1941 18 305,787 
of whom 88% are Muslims The majority 
of them are cultivators. Others are engaged 
in trade, State services and labour, The 
Muslims are mainly Sunnis, but the Ruler 
and his family and some others are Shias The 
State’s income from all sources in 1943-44 was 
Rs 46,02,018 The State pays no tribute either 
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to the British Government or to any other State 
The language of the State is Sindhi Urdu and 
English are also spoken The chief products of 
the State are grain and cotton which are cul- 
tivated on irrigation canals taking off from the 
Indus river at the Lloyd Barrage and to a small 
extent on wells Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
Fuller’s earth (‘‘met’’), carbonate of Soda 
(“Kharo chanitho’’),and wool are also produced 
The manufactures comprise cotton, mlken and 
woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
pottery 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the Shia sect Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1788, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind In that year Mir Fatehali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Muir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family In 1882 the individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognised by the British 
Government The Ruler is a first class pnnce 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits, 

Present Mir His Highness Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State Born on 4th 
Howey 1913 Ascended the gadi on 30th April 

Resident for the Punjab States The Hon ble 
Mr J H Thompson, 015,108 

President, Council of Administration Khair 
pur State —Khan Bahadur S Ijaz Ah, oBE, 
(Retired Collector, United Provinces) 

Memhers —Khan Bahadur J R Colabawalla, 
MBE, PW Member Sahebzad Han Mu 
Ghulam Hussain Khan Talpur, General Member. 

Jind.—Jind 18 one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,282 square miles, with a ula- 
tion of 3,61,812 souls and an mcome of about 
Rs 41 90,000 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1768, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 

rincipality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 

ingh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1806 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837, In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 aquare 
miles of land, known ag Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878), The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887 and was invested with full 
powersin 1899 The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War 191418. It 
supplied 8,678 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakha, in 
gifts of cash, materiale, animals and loan, 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which {s connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway 
The principal executive officc: of the State ia 
called Dewan 
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Ruler —Brigadier His Highness Farzand 1- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Ho pati a Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, GOS1 G018., etc 

Nabha —Nabha, which became a separate 
State in 1763, is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
-——Nabha, Patialaand Jind—and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 8 
sister States it claims semormty owing to its 
Rulers claiming descent from the eldest branch 
It consists of two distinct parts the main portion 
comprising 12 separate pieces of territory 
scattered “among the other Punjab States and 
Districts, forms the City of Nabha and the 
Nizamats of Phul and Amloh , the second portion 
forms the Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme 
south-east of the Punjab on the border of Raj- 
putana , this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently 
added to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha ‘The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 38,40,000 It maintains a Field Service 
Unit consisting of a full Battalion of Infantry 
known as the Nabha Akal Infantry under the 
Indian States Forces Scheme, 1939, and a State 
Service Unit of one full Company Strength 
The total strength of the state Forces 1s 1 600 
For the preservation of the peace there 18 also a 
Police force consisting of about 500 men 

The State is traversed by the main and $ 
branch lines of the N.-W. Railway and 
the B.B. & C I crosses the Nizamat of Bawal. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markctg and Banks near the 
principal railway stations withm the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, cotton, carpets, 
Jace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
which are working successfully Captain 
His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh Malvendra 
Bahadur, who was born in 1919, was invested 
with ruling powers on 5th March 1941 In the 
administration of the State His Highness is 
assisted by a cabinet of Ministers The Chief 
Mimster & S Sant Singh 1s an officer of the 
Public Crvil Service 

Kapurthala —This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government 1n 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previcnsty 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs, 1,31,000 a 
year was remit y the Government of India m 
perpetuity in 1924 in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient ad ministration 
of the State. The Bari 


Doab estates are held . 
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in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State ‘The present Rulers titles are Brigadier 
H H_ Farzand I Dilband Rasikh ul Itiqad 
Daulat I Inghshia Rajal Rajgan Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
GOSI (1911),@¢C1E (1918) @BE (1927) who 
was born on 24th November, 1872 and succeeded 
his father His Highness the late Raja i Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthalain 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja aa an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute ‘was raised 
to 16 guns and he was made Honorary Colone} 
of the 45th Rattray Sikhs and promoted 
Brigadier m January, 1943 The Maharaja 
recelved the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the Freneh Government in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlo 3rd of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order of Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chil?, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun 
of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, 
represented Indian Prmnces and India on 
the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 
1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his reign 
Hs eas 1927, and the Diamond Jubilee 
4) ‘ 


The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikhs 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer, Only a small proportion of the 
population, however, are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
fam, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State 18 famous for hand- 
printed cloths Phagwara 18 another important 
town fn the State, has a large Sugar Factory 
on modern lines, and is very prosperous also on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this 1s the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital Recently a second large sugar 
factory has started working and other industries 
are also being promoted The Imperial Service 
and local troops of the State have been re- 
organized and are now designated as Kapurthala 
State Forces These State Troops the strength 
of which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
m East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. The Maharaja’s third son, 
Lt Colonel Maharaj} Kumar Amarnt Singh, 
CII IA, served with the Indian Army in 
France He also made two month’s tour in 
MEF and Piaforce visiting the Indian troops 
stationed there in summer of 1944, but a short 


by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe | time after his return to India he died of heart 


tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining ! 


failure. War work of all kind is being carried 
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on throughout the State with great zeal and 
commendable results Primary education 1s 
free throughout the State and if spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department 

The capital is Kapurthala which has been 
embellished by the present Maharaja with a 
?alace of remarkable beauty and grandeur and 
with various buildings of public utility The 
town boasts of modern amenities such as 
electric hght water-works, etc 


Politacal Officer The Hon’ble tne Resident 
‘or the Punjab States 

Tehri State (or Tehr) Garhwal) —This 
State lies entirelv in the Himalayas and con 
tams a tangled series of ridges and spurs 
radiating from alofty series of peaks on the 
Yorder of Tibet The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are 1n it The early history 
‘o the State 1s that of Garhwal District, the 
“wo tracts having formerly been ruled hy the 
same dynasty since 688 AD Pradyumna 
Shah the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas, 
Jut at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
ais son received from the British the present 
Staite of Tehri Durimg the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government He 
died 1n 1859 ‘The present Maharajais Lieut - 
Lol H H Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, KCSI, 
_LD whois 59th direct male lineal descendant 
from the original founder of the dynasty, Raja 
Kanak Pal The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hil] sides The 
State forests are very valuable and there 1s con- 
riderable export of timber The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces 18 $44 Tehmiis the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretariat Office are 
at Narendranagir for the greater part of the 
vear the summer capital bemg Pratapnagar 
8000 feet above the sea level The State 13 
‘n political relationship with the Residency of 
the Punjab States 

Mandi 1s an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency, lying in the upper rcaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly allitsare: Its 
1re% 18 1,200 Square mules and it les between 
31° 23 North Lat, and 76°-22’ East Long, 
ind 18 bounded on the east by Kulu, on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra It his an interesting history of 
(considerable length which finally resulted in 
1t3 entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846 

[he present Ruler, Mayor His Highness Raji 
Sir Jocindar Sen Bahadur, KCSTI, assumed 
full powers in February, 1925 His Highness 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthila 
Has Highness married again in 1930 the younger 
daughtcr of K Prithiraj Singh of Raypipla 
A son and heir was born on 7th Dec 19_> 

The Mandi Hydro Lhctric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March 1932 The principal crops ire rice 
maize wheat and millet About three fifths of 
the State 1s occupied by forests and grazing 
lands It1is rich 1n minerals The ¢ ipital 1s 
Mandi, founded in 1£27, which contains several 
temples and plices of interest and1s one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand 
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Sirmur,— Ihis State lies among the siwalk-s 
Ringes between 77° 5 and 77° 55 ast and 
30 20 ani3i° 5 North %Jt1s 1141 sq milks 
In area with a population of 1 +6054 (1941 Census) 
Nwhan 1s the cipitil of the State 


Ihe Ruling dynisty 15 the younger branch of 

the Jadon Lhatti ruling House of Jaisalmer and 
the present Ruler 1» Castam H H Maharaja 
tajendra Prakash Bahidur who 1s the 48th 
direct mule lineal descendant froin the orizinal 
founder of the Dynasty Maharayyv sSubhans 
Prahash in 1095 41D He was born in 1913 and 
succeeded in 1933 


The State consi-ts of both hills and plains 
with iltitude varyinz from 1090 ft to 11966 ft 
Lhe chief products ire wheat mize rie 
sugircane poTpy ginger potatoes turmeric and 
chilhes etc Its rich in Sal Deodir and Pine 
forests Jt has an Iron Foundry which was 
estabhshed in 1867 4 D and produces sugarcare 
crushers which are the Test available im the 


Market [he State owns large te. estates at 
khowlagiarh and Choharyur mn Dehra Dun 
Distrit The mineral resources of the State 


are being prospected There arc huce deposits 
of Gypsum Time and Iron Pvrites <A scheme 
for constriction of dams on the rivcrs Tons and 
Girl which ae trbutires otf the Jumn:i to 
Zencrate hydroelectiu power and provide 
irrigation facilities 15 under the active con~idera 
tion of the Durbar and the Punjab (rovernment 
A Sirmur Land Produce Syndicate Jimited has 
been formed 


The State maintains a Corps of Sappers and 
Miners which rendered valuable services to the 
Crown during the Second Afghan W ar and during 
the last Great War when 16 was captured with 
Genl Townshends force at hutul Amara It 
15 also serving with His Majesty » Forces during 
the prescnt war 


Counci, —Captan H H Maharaja Ray 
endra Prakash Bahadur Rai Bahadur Janki 
Nith Atal PCS (Retd ) Chef Uiniter RG 
ALhhi Fingn e Minister Ar Randiv Sinch 
Minister vithout Portfolio 


Malerkotla —This State consists of 2a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulere 
(Nawabs) or Malerkot’a are of ‘ Kurd ’’, 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
** Sherwan ”’ and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State,1n 1442 Oniginails they held postions 
of trust under the Lodh: and Moghal Emperors 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decav they graduallv became independent They 
were engaged jin constantfeuds with the newly 
created adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laswar:, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1800, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutle) and the Jumna 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809 The present 
Ruler is Lt-Col His Hizhness Nawah Sir 
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Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, KCS8I, KOI 
who was born in 188] and succeeded 1n 1908 He 
was created Hony Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt 
Col in December 1919 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy 
aniseed mustard, ajywin meth, tobacco 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry 
Cavalry and Artillery The capital is Maler 
kotla Annua) revenue of the State 1s about 
16 lakhs 

Faridkot —The lTarndkot Rajas belong to 
the same stock as the Phulkian Chiefs hiving 
acommon ancestorin Brar ThelI 111 Jk ot House 
was founded in the middle of the 17th century 
The present Ruler Farzind1Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat 1 Kaiseri Hind Major His Hi,hness 
Raja Sir Harindar Singh Brarbans Babadur 
KCSI_ was born on the 29th January 1915 
succeeded to the gadiin 1918 and wis invested 
with full ruling powersin October 1984 His 
Highness personally administers the State assis 
ted by his voung brother Lt (cl Aoanwir 
Manjitindar Singh Bahadu nd 2 cabinet 
of three Secretaries heided by Satdir Bahadur 
Sardar Indar Singh Ba Chicf Secretary His 
Highness is a member of the Nitional Defence 
Council and the Staniing Ccmmuttee of the 
Chamber of Princess The State compl) es an 
area of 643 square miles with 4 population of 
1 99 288 and has a gross annuil mcome of 40 
lakhs ‘The Ruler 1s entitled to « salute of 11 
guns Fardkot the Capital town ses on the 
main Delhi Bhatinda Lahore Section of the 
North Western Railway 

Chamba —This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by hashmir on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur and 18 shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges The whole country 
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18 mountainous and 1s a favourite resort of 
sportsmen It possesses a remarkable series of 
copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chionicles have been compiled 


Founded probably in the srxth century by 
Waruta Surajbans: Ra)put, who built Brahma- 
pura the modern Barmaur, Chamba was 
extended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba was but by Sahil Varma about 920 
The State miintained its independence until 
the VMoghal conquest of India 


Under the Moghals it became tributary to 
the empire but 1ts internal admunisti ition was 
not interfered with, and lécecaped almost un 
scathed from Sikh vggression The State first 
(ame under British influence in 1846 ‘The 
part west of the Rivi was at first handed over 
to Aiwhmir but subsequently the boundarics of 
the Staite were fixed as they now stind and it 
wis declired independent of Kashmr The 
present Chirfis H H Raja Lakshm in Singh who 
was born in 1924 and succeeded to the gad 
in 1330 Ihe minority Administration of the 
tite 1s beinz conducted vy a Council consisting 
of 1 President (J Slatterx c BE) Revenue 
Membcr (Rar Saimb Rivhuti singh PCs 
letd) and Advisory Memter (Mian Sahib 
Kkesri Sin-h) ‘Lhe principal crops are = rice 
maize and millets There ire some valuable 
torests which were paitly leased to Government 
in 1ls64 for a term of 99 years but the manage 
ment of them has now be n rctroceded to the 
Chamba Durbar The piincipal roid to Chamba 
town 1s from Pithanhot the terminus of the 
A{miitsar Pathankot branch of the North 
Western Railway Chamba town, on the nght 
bank of the Ravi contains a number of interest 
inz temples of which that of Lakshmi Narayan, 
dating possibly from the tenth century 1s the 
most famous 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known generally asthe Jimmu 
and Kashmir State, lics between 32° and 37° N 
and 73° and S0°E I[tis an almost entielv moun 
tainous region with a strip of level land alon,z 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, vallevs 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world The Statc may be divided 
physically into three areas, the upper, com 
prising the area drained by the River Indus 
and its tributaries, the middle, dramed by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Rivers and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ringces of 
hills The dividing lines between the three 
areas are the snow bound inner ani outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zoyila and 
the Panchal ‘he area of the State 1s 84 471 
square Miles Beginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends it extends 
northwards to the high harakoram mountains 
‘Swhere three Empires meet ’’ 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, vz , the upper reachcs of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
The total population 18 40,21,616 


i —Various historians and ports have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 


Lmpire by Akbar Srinagar, the capital 
originally Known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destioyed in the four 
teenth century In the reign of Sikandar, who 
was a contemporary of ‘amerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam 
Jehangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
becone practically independent of Delhi 
Thercatter the country remaimed under the 
Af hun rule until 1819 when it was conquered 
bv Maharaja hingit Singh and passed to Sikhs 
Ihe early history of the State as at present 
constituted 1s that of Maharaja Shri Gulab 
Sinchyi, a scion of the old Ruling Tamuly of 
Jammu who rose to eminence in the service 
of Mahalaja Ranjit Sinzh of Lahore and was, 
in recognition of his distinguished services 
made Ria of Jammu in 18.0 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs only appearing as Mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846) when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
in return for his services in re establishing 
peace Hus son, His Hizhness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
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1857 to 1885 He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts He was succeeded by his eldest son 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Simghyji 
who died on 23rd September 1920, and was 
sneceeded by His Highness the present Shn 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur 

The most notable reforin effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja ws the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter Lawrence and revised 
from time to time 


Administration —lor some years after the 
accession to the gad: of the late Maharaja 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaj+ presided 
In 190 this Counci] was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaj3 with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios This 
system continued until January, 1922, 
when an Executive Council was maugurated 
Very recently certain modifications have been 
introduced in the constitution The Fvecutive 
Council at present includes 2 popular “Ministers 


The British Resident has his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there 18 also a Political 
Agent at Gilgit A British Officer 18 stationed 
at Leh to assist in the supervision of the Centra) 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir 


In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material forthe Army They 
also serve in large numbers in the Indian Army 


Revenue —The total revenue of the State for 
the year 194546 has heen estimated at 
Rg 462 51 lakhs 


Production and Industry —The population 
is pre eminently agricultural and pastoral The 
principal food crops aru rice maize and wheat 
Oilseed is alse animportant crop Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, Walnuts almonds and 
hops are also grown Pears and apples the 
principal fruits of the Valley, are exported in 
large quantities The State forests are extensive 
and valuable The principal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and fir The most 
valuable forests he im Kuishtwar, Karnah 
and Kamrayj Illaqas A survey of the mineral 
resources of the State 1s being conducted The 
most noteworthy of the minerals eapected to 
be fcund im the State are bauxite coal Fullers 
earth, Kaoline slate, zinc copper and tale 
Gold 18 found in Baltistan and Gilgit sapphires 
mm Paddar aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri The silk filature in Srinagar 18 the largest 
of its kind m the world Manufacture of silk 
18 & Very ancient industry in hashmr = = Zan ul 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 1s said 
to have imported silk weavers from Khhurasan 
and settled them here Woollen cloth shawls 
carpets, papier maché and wood carving of 
the State are world famous The State partici 
pated in the British Lmpire Eahibition of 1924 
where the Kashmir Court earned the name * The 
Gem of The Smaller Courts and attracted 
many visitors An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition 1s held in the State annually, where 
the products of indigenous arts and crafts 
manship for which Kashmir 13 famous are 
displayed His Huighnesss Government are 
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maintaining & Visitors’ Bureau at Srinagar for 
the convenience of visitors who are attracted 
by the scenery and charm of the beauty spots 
of Kashmir Recently attention has been 
directed towards the development of tourist 
traihc Tourist Pureaus have been opened at 
a number ot places including Rawalpindi and 
Suchetgarh to give the necessary information 
regarding the State to the intending visitors 


Communicahons —Great efforts have been 
and are being mid towards the improve 
ment of roids for wheeled traffic in the State 
Ihe Jhelum Vallev road (196 mules) which 
links the Kashmir Vallev with the Punjab 
and the North Western Frontier Province is 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world 


The Banihal Cart Road about 200 miles long, 
joins Kashmir with the North Western Railway 
system at Jammu Tawi and 18 also a fine 
motorable road 


Roads for pack animals lead from Srmagar 
the summer capital of kishmur, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh Internal village 
communications have also been much improved 

The Jammu suchetgarh Railway, a section 
of the Wazirabad Sialkot branch line of the 
North Western Railway svstem, 18 the only 
Railway in the State The mountaimous nature 
of the country has so far prevented the extension 
of the Ime into the heart of the State 


Public Works —In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to mimumuise 
the constant danger of floods m the River 
Jhelum A number of canals have been con 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmu The Staite 1° connected with the 
telephone system of Britih India Good pro 
gress has been made with irrigation The 
installation of a large Flectric Power Station 
on the Jhelum River at Mahor: was completed 
In 19N™ 


Educahon —According to the last census 
of the Staite there were over 2 38 000 literate 
persons in the State includinz over 35 000 
females The number of educational institu- 
tions 18 1 393 There re four Colleges and 
one aided Orientil College The number 
of scholars mn 1945 44 w18 1.0929 In Munici 
pil areas education for boys was made com 
pulsory in 197) “More schools including basic 
schools are introduced every year 


Reforms—One of the important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
has been the establishment of an mdependent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
Indian lines In Seytemter 1943 His Highness 
ranted Letters Patent to the High Court granted 
to similar to those of High ( ourts in British India 
Important lexisiative measures passed by His 
Highnesses Covernment in recent years include 
the riusing of the age of marriage to 14 for girls 
and 18 for bovs and the Agriculturists Relief Act 
desizned to cope with the problem of rural 
indebtedness 


As signs of constitutional progress of the State 
may be mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, 3nd the introduction of the State Assembly 
1n 19384 His Hizhness announced further reforms 
on the 16th ot February 1939 by a proclamation 
the main features of which were (a) an elected 
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majority 1 the Praja Sabha, (40 elected mem 
bers in a house of 70) (b) election by the Praja 
Sabha of its own Deputy President (c) appoint- 
ment of four non official members of the Sabha 
as Under Secretaries to assist His Highnesss 
Ministefs and (d) submission of proposals for 
the appropriation of the Revenues and other 
monies in any year for expenditure on items 
which are votable (the non votable items being 
specified in the Statute) to the vote of the Sabha 
in the form of demands Recently two members 
of the lraja Sabha selected from a panel of 6 
e'ected ky the non off cial members of the Praja 
Sabha itself have Leen included mm the Execu 
tive Council 


The Constitut on Act which was promulgated 
n 19389 made provision for the appointment 
of a Board of Judi ial Advisers and the 
creation of the post of an Advocate General 
The Board advises His Highness in the 
disposal of such civil and criminal appeals 
as lie to His Highness from the High Court 
of Judicature 

War Effort ——With the declaration of the 
war in Septemter 193) His Highness the Maha 
raja Bihidur offered to His Majesty the king 
Emperor his personal services and placed the 
resources of the State at 11s disposal 


Eight Units of the State are at present serving 
outside the State Ot these three units have 
teen transferred permanently to the Indian 
Army For maintaining the troops sent out at full 
strength it has teen necessary to increace the 
number cf re ruits under traning Durin;: the. 
present war over half 2 lakh of recruits has been 
raised in the State so far for the British Indian 
and the State Armies The officers and men 
of the State Army on active service are recel\ ng 
their pay from the State and their ration al 
Jowance 13 being paid to their famihes 


The expenditure for war purpose in the Army | 


Department has mscn steadily dumne the last | 
The total expenditure was atout | 


> vVears 
Rs 75 lakhs in 1943 44 as compared with Ks 744 
lakhs in 1939 40 The 749 of all ranks serving 
mn the State Army has recently been revise] and 
the rates of kit and H M Allowances have t een 
raised from Rs 50 and Rs 15 respectively to 
Re 120 and Rs 50 respectively 


The Jammu and Kashmir Mountain Battery 
achieved great distinction in the battles of 
Keren (Eritrea) and Damascus (Syria) and His 
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, Highness was the recipient of messages of con 


gratulations from H & the Viceroy and General 
Auchinleck for the bravery displaved by the 
State troops Recently the 4th J ¢ A Infantry 
won distinction by driving the Japanese off 
two very important features 11 Fort White 
and Kennedy Peak A number of State sub 
jects have won distinction for acts of 
gallantry on the lLattlefields 


His Highness presented 18 completely 
equipped motor ambulances for war purposes 
and tlaced the Kashmir House at Delhi and his 
Lockheed plane at the disposal of the Govern 
ment of India In addition to other substantial 
elfts and donations for the provision of com 
forts and amenities to troops 1nd rehef to home 
less sufferers 3n England £50000 were sent 
last year to H E the Viceroy for purchase of 10 
fighter aircraft for the defence of India 


His Highness visited the Middle East in Octot er 
1941 and inspected his own as well 18 other 
Indian tro ps there Last year His Highness 
visited Fnpglani as one of Indias two reyre 
sentatises on the War Catinet and after a stay 
of about 3 m nths there returned ty way of 
Italy where he went right up to the front hne 
Towards the end of the last year His Highness 
was again on another visit overseas During, 
this visit he saw some of his troops in Iran 


An influential War A1i Committee was set up 
with Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba as 
president to raise funds The total receipts of 
the Committee to the end of June 1944 
amounted to Rs 880945 out of which 
Rs 8¢€37 was spent on copntnbutions to 
Various war funds and on materials purchased 
for working parties to provide comforts and 
amenities to troops 


Her Highness has orgamsed Ladies Working 
parties and Her Highness personally attends 
its meetings both at Jammu 1nd Srinagar The 
Committee has sent a number of parcels for use 
of forces overseas 


His Highness his also contributed Jarpe sums 
of money from his privy purse for particular 
purposes connected with or arising out of the 
war 

Special collections were made on the Chia 


Day and a cheque for 13 25 393 was sent to 
Madame Chiang Kai Shek on the occasion 
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The Narendra Mandal or Chamber of Princes 


came into existence with the earnest co opera . 


tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montagu Secretary of State for India 
and H E Lord Chelmsford \ i-eroy and Gover 
nor General of India in1919 The propoga) was 
that the Chamber should exis ae a permanent 
consultative body with the Vacercy as Pres, 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Vieeroy Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 


nd were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year 
The Chamber is arecommendatory body which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H R iF the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru 
ary 1921 It meetsregularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
Lhe Chamber selects ty vote its own ofhes 
bearers Whoare the Chancellor a pro Chancellor 
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ft» act for him in his absence out of India and 1 
Standing Committee of the Chamber This 
Committee considers before the annual meetings 
the subjects to be discussed at them 


Composition of Chamber — As the constitution 
of the Chamber provided for each State Member | 
exercising one vote on any question coming 
before the Chamber power in the Chamber 
gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States because these 
States were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges This develop 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the reorganization of the 
Chamber 


The differences between the Greater Stites 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
the different view points which they neld 
in regard to Federation His late Highness of 
Patiala early in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account Thereafter Hislate Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 

articipant in the Chambers ‘ffairs His 

ighness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpur 
who automatically proceeded tothe 1ppointment 
from that of pro Chancellor ‘There was no 
meeting ofthe Chamber1n1986 His Excellency 
the Viceroy, 1n consultation with the Piinces 
convened a meeting in February 1937 


This meeting was preceded bv intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Confcrences of 
Princes Their Highnesses at discussions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
a Constitution Committee, under the Chairman 
ship of His late Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1985 from the 
point of view of the States entryinto Federation 
This Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February 1937 1nd in the course of it 


said that upon careful consideration of the Act | 


they had come to the conclusion that the 
fafeguards have been substantially met and 
that certain further recommendations now newly - 
made bv themselves would if adopted com 

pletely fulfill them These recommendations 

the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed They comprised therefore 

four proposed changes in the Draft States 

Instrument of Accession 


This report was tiken into consideration 
}y the general body of Princes it an inforn 11 
( mference which adopted the report ot the 
Constitution Committee This decision was 
cndorsed in a formu meeting of the Chambe1 
of Princes in February 1337 Lv the re election 
of His late Highness of Patiala tothe Chancellor 
ship by an overwhelming majority and bv the 
election of a pro Chancellor and Standing Com 
mittee in sympathy with the same decision 


His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanogar 
succeeded His late Highness of Patiala in the 
(hancellorship and held the ofhce for 1 number 
of years until the election m 1944 of His Hizhness 
the Nawab of Bhopal who 1s now the Chincellor 
ihc Jam Saheb 1s ‘ pro Chanccllor 
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Atntude to Federation—The question of 
accession to Federation was fully considered 
by a Committee of Stat s Munisters convened 
by the litc Rt Hon ble Sir Akl ar Hvdar) The 
Hydar1 Committee closely examined the draft 
Instrument of Accession which it was claimed 
revealed differences relating to certair specified 
subjects such as the protection of treaty 
rights and the rights of viministration ~ 
the States of certun Feleril subjects After 
considering tne opinions of legal alvisers the 
Committee unanimously adoytei a report 
raising objections to certa: pcints in the 
Government of Iniix draft and left it to the 
Princes to take such action as they might think 
necessary to safeguard their rights 


These recommendations were considered at a 
Conference of Princes and “Ministers held in 
Bombay in June 1939 The Conference passed a 
resolution stating that the Princes found the 
revised draft Instrument or Accession wn 
acceptable tw» of their main re*sons bein. that 
the forminwhichit wu !}t to protect thei treaty 
rights wi held tc be inadequate for the purpose 
and secondly that the orbit of federal authoritv 
and jurisdiction ha! p-en extended teyond 
that contemplated by the framers of the 
( onstitution 


Revised drift Instruments of A es ion were 
then drawn up ani circul ted in ong in lividual 
Rulers These elicited diverse comments and 
su..estions for further nodif ation (A fuller 
account of the various stages in the discussions 
of the Federation will Le found in pst is ues 
of this booh) While the ney, otiit ons were in 
progress the war broke out 


The efforts of the Viceroy to maugurate the 
federal part of the constitution embodied in the 
Government of India Act came to an abrupt end 
While affirming that federation remained the 
Covernment His 
Frcellency said in Septemter 1)°9 that ow 
have no choice but t) holl im su pense the work 
In connection with Lreparations f r Fe leration 


Internal Reform in States—he pice o* 
administrative and constituticnal reform m the 
States has rapidly increased in the last fen 
years owing to the introduction of prcvincial 
autonomy 1n British India the J] 14t 1tapproach 
of Federation and pressure—sometimes direct— 
from the Indian National Congress 


A new factor in the acces ion of the State 
to the proposed feleration arose early in 1938 
The Congress which had all this while opposed 
the inauguration of the federal part of the 
Government of India Act intensified its opposi 
tion since Jul, 1937 when its nominees Lecame 
Ministers in the mort, of Britih Indian 
provinces’ Oneof thei principal objections 
was the inomilv of forcing an alliance 
between democratic British Inlian provinces 
and autocratic Indian States In other words 
the Congress demaindei as one of the conditions 
precedent to tts active co operstion with tle 
federal scheme tl ¢ introliction in the Stites 
of self governing institutions anianur lertyvhing 
by the States rulers that am hoosing their 
representatives ¢ the tederal Ikeziliture they 
would adopt an elective element Neithe: 
the British G vernment nor theirrepresentati es 
in India could countenance these deman 18 which 
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were contrary to the provisions of the Act. 
Nevertheless the tide of democracy could not be 
stemmed. Many States could not escape the 
influence of autonomous adjacent provinces. 


Numerous States announced their Rulers’ in- 
tention to liberalise their constitutional machi- 
nery and to improve their administration. Many 
actually introduced reforms, A few Rulers 
declared that responsible government was 
the goal of policy and took steps towards it. 
Many Rulers announced progressive schemes 
. jaminrebiye reform in their respective 
states. 


An extraordinary development took place 
early in 1939 when Mr. Gandhi decided on 
a fast to death to compel the Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot to implement his promise 
concerning the membership of a reforms 
committee. The Viceroy intervened and Mr. 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court, which went in his 
favour. But subsequently further difficulties 
over the constitution of the committee arose 
owing to Mr. Gandhi’s promise to the minorities 
and Mr. Gandhi eventually recanted and declar- 
ed that his fast had been coercive in character. 
He therefore left the committee to be constituted 
by the State. Later Mr. Gandhi announced a 
“‘new technique”’ for agitation by States’ 
subjects, in which he counselled moderation 
in their demands and called off all civil 
disobedience movements in the States. 


His advice and direction was followed ino 
almost every Indian State where previously the 
air had been thick with strife. In some cases 
the response was quick, while in others the 
local leaders were inclined to be resentful of this 
sudden brake on their activities. Eventually, 
however, quiet was restored on the ‘‘ States 
front,” although stray “incidents’”’ continued 
to engage the attention of the local public and 
of Mr. Gandhi himself. 


As recently as October 1941 Mr. Gandhi 
declared: ‘‘I am convinced that in the new 
world order which is bound to follow the insensate 
butehery, dignified by the name of war, the 
Princes will have place only if they become true 
servants of the people, deriving their power 
not from the sword, but from the love and 
consent of the people. ’’ Mr. Gandhi advised the 
people of the States to cultivate patience and 
prepare themselves for the responsibilities that 
would devolve on them, by doing mute construc- 
tive work. That did not mean submission to 
active and acute tyranny of which so many 
accounts had reached him That the victims 
must resist in the best manner they could. 


Princes’ War Effort.—From the beginning 
of the war, especially since the summer of 1940 
when the hostilities took a turn for the worse, 
the Princes of India have devoted their whole- 
hearted energies exclusively to activities con- 
nected with war effort. Every one of them 
concentrated his attention on how best he 
and his State could aid Britain 1n her struggle 
against the forces of tyranny. They rose to a 
man, ranged themselves behind the banner of 
His Majesty and vied with one another in the 
supply of men and money to assist in the prose- 
cution of the war to a successful conclusion. 
There was hardly a meeting of the Princes or the 
States Ministers at which war effort did not figure 
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prominently on the agenda ; indeed, it is true to 
say that every other subject took a second place 
at their deliberations. 


1943 Meeting of the |Chamber.—The 
annual meeting of the Princes’ Chamber was 
held in October 1948. It was addressed by 
Lord Linlithgow for the last time, for His Ex- 
eellency the Crown Representative left India 
almost immediately after. The address was 
listened to by the largest number of Princes that 
had ever attended any session since the inaugura- 
tion of the Chamber. His Excellency upheld 
the federal ideal as the best for Indian unity 
and for the constitutional future of India and 
declared that ‘‘ that unity is wholly consistent 
with the survival and orderly development of 
Indian States.’”” He emphasised that the 
Crown's obligations to protect carried with them 
equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if 
need be, that what was protected continued to 
be worthy of protection. 


The Viceroy. wanted Indian States to bring 
up their standards of administration to modern 
requirements and gladly acknowledged that in 
this respect some States were an example for 
other parts of India. He made it clear that the 
“times are no longer propitious for Jagirdars 
and Thakurs who seek to assert or perpetuate 
a semi-independence wholly incompatible with 
their limited resources and so inevitably harmful 
to the interests of the inhabitants of the areas 
concerned.’’ He was sorry that he had been 
denied the satisfaction of taking final decisions 
on questions such as civil lists, privy purses 
and the grouping of smaller States into a co- 
operative administration. These problems 
| would, he said, be tackled by his successor 
without delay. 


The Viceroy’s moving appeal to the Princely 
Order was to see “that the splendid opportunity 
lying before the Rulers is not missed and to 
ensure that advantage is taken of it with such 
vigour and foresight, with such judicious blend- 
ing of the old and the new, with such subordina- 
tion of narrow, personal and local interests to 
true patriotism that the future of India—of 
Indian States in close collaboration with British 
India—may be ensured and that the future 
generations may remember with gratitude the 
part played by the leaders of Princely India in 
securing the stability of that common and glo- 
tious inheritance.” His Excellency spoke 
significantly when, addressing apparently se- 
paratists, he stated that ‘‘it is very difficult for 
units, however large, whatever their form of 
government. whatever their resources, to exist 
save in relation to, and as part of, a larger whole.”’ 


The Viceroy paid a warm tribute to the gallant 
record of the Indian States’ forces and to the 
maximum co-ordination of efforts with Briel: 
India in such spheres as the application of or- 
dinances and the tackling of the grim problems 
of food, cloth and inflation. He assured them 
that the anti-inflationary measures were not 
designed to stifle industrial progress in States, 
and that the Central Government’s post-war 
plans, already well advanced, had made full 
provision for association of States with their 
numerous ramifications. 

The Viceroy’s remarks gave rise to mixed 
feelings among the Princes. The Standing 
Committee of the Chamber held a prolonged 
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meeting to discuss the Chancellors draft reply 
to the Crown Representative and the considera 
tion of the draft did not conclude till the Chan 
cellor was about to enter the Chamber to read 
his speech Certain controversial arguments 
were omitted from the draft as it was the last 
occasion on which the Viceroy presided over the 
Chamber but a brief reference was made to 
points on which the Princes felt differently from 
Mis Excellency s observations Particularly 
distasteful to the Princes appeared to be the 
observation in the Viceroy 8 address which gave 
a fresh definition of Paramountcy by stating 
that the Crowns obligations to protect carry 
with them equally banding responsitilities to 
ensure that what 1s protected continues to be 
worthy of protection 


Replymg to the Viceroy s address the Jam 
Saheb made a reference to the constitutional 
sue and urzed that disputes arising between 
the Government of India or a provincial Govern 
ment and any Indian States or between two or 
more Indian States or where 1 State was dissit 
isfied with the ruling or advice of the Crown 
Representative or his local representative 
should be referrable as of mght to a court of 
artitration of the I ederal ( ourt as may be settled 
in consultation with the representative of the 
States 


The Jam Saheb purticilarly referred to the 
Viceroy s statement that the Crowns obli.a 
tions to protect carry with them equally tindin 
responsibilities to ensure that whit 1s protec ted 
continues to be worthy of protection He said 
that the statement had raised vital problems 
and new issues of far reaching and grave im 
portance which would receive their earnest 
consideration In this connection the Chan 
cellor referredto grave apprehensions that the 
rights and interests of the Indian Princes were 
not receiting the consideration to which thev 
were entitled because of their lack of nuisance 
value He said In view of these give 
apprehensions it 1» felt that Lour F xcellency : 
successor would be renderinz a real service to 
the Crown as iso tothe Stites if at hs eul 
Convenience he were to invite the representatives 
of the States for a free and f1ink consult ition 
on the few outstinding questions and the ways 
and means to remove those prev illing apprehen 
sions 


The determination of Ruling Piimces and 
Chiefs of India to continue to help in the achieve 
ment of final Allied victor} was pledged in 1 
resolution passed by the Chamber on the Chan 
cellor s motion 


Growing Apprehension —From now onwards 
therc was growin evidence of increaimZ mis 
understanding between the Stites and th 
Political Department of the Government of 
India not only 01 matters of lugh policy but 
also in regard to details Yor imstince the 
States were izitated over questions relating 
to post war reconstruction and the industrial 
policy of the Government of Indi. so far as they 
affected the States Problems relating to the 
raising of the standard of administration m 
gmaller States and plans for the future of civil 
aviation in India also came under review A 
meeting of the Standing Committee of Princes 
Chamber held in Bombay in Julv 1944, expressed 
the grave concern felt by the States over the 
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Industrid yolev ot the Ccovernment ct Tndn 
tothe extent that ut atfected legitunate industria! 
developments in the States and the economic 
interests ct the Stites peoples It wan apy arent 
that the Rulers cf the States were apprehensive 

Jest the States clams should go ty defiult 
mm the miny schemcs tormulated ty the Covern 

ment of Indi. for the ccuntry 6 post war develop 

ments Whereas they wished to cc operate 
nm oil aspects ct Post war reconstruction thes 

were equally ¢€a-er to protect the interests ct 
the Stites The proposal mcoted ut the Bomb as 

ricetin, ¢f the Chiamters Ccmmittee that 1 
dcputation of the Stites Rulers sh uld wat 
upon His Ts ellenes the C1 wn Represent itive 

and the deaisicn to cstabh how Public Relations 
Bwme iu of the Chamter of Princes t proprasz ate 
the States views int ch questicrs oF Common 
ccCncern ar expressive of the States Rulets 
det rininiti n t> Sat puard their imterests in 
y ost wart adjustment 
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Assvrance to British India On the finil 
diy ct the C mimftt ¢ 5 sessi noain Bom av the 
Chancellr repudiated the insiducus sugges 
trons made Ey certaum quarters in India which 
misrepresent the India Frmces 418 opponents 
t Indias constitutional freedom and 1s 1m 
pediments t her prc,ress towards that «end 


Ncver was there 1 preater distortion cf the 
truth the Chancellor continued We vield 
t none m patriotism and love for our countrs 
We wish t> see her zreat and hcnoured fillins 
her own right a position in the comity ot the 
world to which her historv and the achievements 
or her pe ple entitle her To assist in securing 
this end we ire ready to make what contri ution 
we can But the sanctity of covenants 1s the 
foundation of all enilised hfe and no party 
which respects the sanctity ¢f covenants can 
blaneustor urgime that any constitutional 
irrangements for Inlia must ensure the due 
fulfilment of the established mzhts of the State 
and i ~Wairantee that these m-hts should not 
le uniliterally mo hified 


States’ War Effort Text wing the Stites 
contnbuti nt the war ctf rt the Nawab ct 
Fhopal sud thit ") Indian Stites hid sent 
thea armed tforcesf r owutive service Over 
300 000 nen hid volunteered and proceeded 
from their territ 1165 to the various fizhting 
services ‘Lhose were in addition to the 1)» 000 
trained techniciins and many thowand un 
shilled workers 


The tot il finane:2) econtrit utions made by the 
Princes and their people azgreztated over 
Rs ¢€ 00.00 000 which was more than halt the 
total ¢ ufributions from British Ind a tor the 
Veeroy ys Wir Purposes Tund Ther t tal 
war investments mounted to approvumatels 
Rs 11 5000000 These figures were exctusive 
or the investments made fy varius banks 
whose head ¢ thecs were in British India but whose 
branches opcrated in the Statcs as well and ot 
investments throuzh post offices in the States 
for which sepirite accounts were not kept 


The cost of material supple 1 for war purposes 
by the States came to several crores of rupees 
Various States had presented aircratt to the 
RAE and the T4121 Most ot them had 
presentcd more than one aircraft three having 
presented complete s,uadrons (one of them 
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three squadrons includine + bomber squadron) | Represent itive accepting or not accepting thi 
ind one State a flicht cf fi,hters Several resignations since ippomtments connected with 
Rulers had presented then own private aircratt [the Chamber of Princes are made not by him 
some Stites had presented armed vessels, but by the Chamber itself but they mevitabiv 
to the Roval Indian Nixy Some othcrs had | caused postponement ot the session of the 
ae it the disposal ct a My ar Department | Chimber 
their motor trinsp rf iumbulance comp inies ‘ 
which hid rendered meritorious Scrvice OVELSENS The Prufces have made no statement 
indi iting what particular issue or issues led 
Thousands of ambulances armoured lorries ind i} t zy Tint t t 1 
trucks hid als }cen supplicd rem to resin ntil the situation i cleir 
i should not Ithe to express anv opimion on this 
Ant:-Inflation Measures.— His Finhness yomt T would emphasise however that the 
iso referred to tl various measures idopted by [rept to the Princes to which T have alluded 
the Stites in th = termt mes for the contr] of }¢ ont imed nothin, new in prmciple of policy 


supphes and pris of tool szrauns ind for 
implementin, intiinflitiom measurcs — Lhe Tam glad to be able to tell the House thit 


States > operat: nan these matters he added the Saceroy has received an assurance trom the 
Nid he wall wc Neary. and Ne -aas eure they Princes concerned that their resignation will not 
ould Conte it affect their determinition to do their utmost 


to help in the prosecution of the war 
a Perey ve eo oe oe Ae On the question of the future dcvclopment 
the value of thar wir cflort had been Piblidh f Indiin states I may add that discussions 
mn this subject and its relation to post war 
ty 
es Vineet ale. aa Me - oe a development in British Ind11i were mmitiited with 
eertaimm poli 1s hil bee imitiatcd wluch adver ,represcatatives of Princes m_ October List 
Lik ain er oN affect] ther mmtegnty and These discussions aire at the preluminary st we 
le , in | : fonly and the reply to the Prinecs de putatien 
rei aa ene eg ae gen gota y which I hive mentioned merely referred to) 
impr vd soa sera s tor. thar neaple: ithe discussions ind to the importance of the 
His Hichness telt ¢ nfil nt that whe Fone ded | (i stim The Covernment of India are yware 
i. for so shaping their post wu 
the Stites would take the necessary steps Ol the necessity . 
thamsds sdurth 1 toamp vc thar administra |@evCopment plins that benefits will as fir is 


tions and that th ood offes of th present ap ete aes a Whole country ind not 
1 


Viceroy woull be avullable for the removal of 
their legitimite griev ices Commenting on Mr ‘Amery » statement the 
Chancellor sud ‘* The Princes will be hippy 
1944 CRISIS to note that the communication of December 2 


144 to which a reference was nide by the 
Q 
Seon en Ba antl apg Secretary of State wis not intended to contain 
Crown Repres ntitivc One of them discussed ‘2Vthing new in principle or policy 
questions affecting smaller Stites such as inter | The cvents of the past threc or four years have 
state general services while the othcr took up [Crused erive anwety ind apprehensions to 
with His Excellenes the industrial policy of the Ithe Prinecs liz and small Lhey have without 
Government of India 1s affectinz the States |? single exccption sohdly stood by the Pmpire 
post Wir reconstruction treaty * sithts and ind thes and their people have unconditional! 
relationship withthe Crown What happened | 224 to the utmost of ther capacity given of 
it this intervicw is not clear except from the thair vers best in men money materi and 
rapid events which culminated in a crisis m personal services tow irds the successful prosecu 
December 1944 On December 4 1944 for ie a by ta en — ee ae 
the first timc in the 23 year long history of the | CON RS NO: LEO EISUBRT NUE) 9 oui sen 
Chamber ot Pumnees, the Standing Committee their lonzt and honourabie relationsiup with the 
of the Chamber rcsi,ned en bloc and the session Crown ou V ee. dunacaied vie lama , 
it the Chainber scheduled to meet on the fe States will not relax their efforts wntil filial 
teeta day was obhid to be postponed victory: had heen won 
hing J mpcror 

On this erisis of first rate importance there 13, I should ulso luke to make it clear thit the 
cumously enough uo authoritative mformation princes have no intention or desire as as alleged 
barn oa statement made an the House ot yn a ccction of the press to stand in the wav of 
(ommons by the Secretary of State for India the growth of India tu ats full stature or to 


in reply to t question = Mr Amerv sud In hinder the political. economic or social progress 
SE ptember last a sin ill de putation ot Princes cand) advancement of their pcoples [ in 
led by the Chancellor or the Chamber was ¢ snfidcnt thit when the time comrcs and it is 
recerved by the Crown Representative Lhe necessary that the Prmecs should make sactifiecs 


matters discussed covered a wide field A in the true intcrests of their countrys —they 
further reply wis sent on December 2 on shall not be found wanting 


behiult of the Crown Representative to the. 
Wer ear Gee ER he a They havc faith im Tord Wavell and reply on 
the Chamber of Princes the Chancellor informed tHe 2£-odwill of His Majesty s Government 

Lord Wivell thit he the Pro ¢hancellor and Causes of Crisis —Lh¢ foregoing statcments 
19 members of the Standing Committee had though authorities throw little light on the 
resigned their ofhces and membership of the ,issues In dispute which precipitated the crisis 
committer No question arses of the (rown Tor an understanding of the subject one has ta 


The Princes onlv 25h for justice and fairplay 
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rely on press reports published at the time | 
lhese varied in detail but were azrecd on the 

main causes of the crisis Accordins to these 
press reports the unprecedented step of the 

1es1znation of the cntire Standinz oye 
of the Chamber and the appomtment ot 1 

Cammnuttee of action  (ineludin,. the Chin 

céllor and the Pro Chancellor the Nawib of 
Bhopal ind the Jam Saheb ot Wawanicar) was 
the clumix of 1 series of events since SCptember 
1> 16 1944 when 1 deputition af Princes led 
by the Niwib of Bhopal wiuted on H 1 the 

(rown Representitive About 1 month later 
the Chancellor addressed a communi ition to 
the Political Adviser to the Viceroy Lhe latter 
tephed on December 2 which was the mune diate 
cause of the Princes decision Ihe decision 
was tahen after several hours ot protiarted 
discussion (xtendim, over two diys and in the 

later stages the opinion of Rulers outside the | 
Standinz Committee and of 3a few enunent 
admuinistritors with Stite experience Was 
consulted Besides the Nawab ot Bhopal 
Chancellor of the (Chaimter, ind the fro | 
Chancellor the Jim Saheb of Niwimmizir 

the members of the Stindint Committec Who | 
restnned include the Rulers of Indore Dewis 
(semor) Doongarpur Pitiila Jupur bik iner 

Bul aspur and Rampur 


Tt may be recalled im this connects n that in 
1336 differences betwecn the greater ind lesser 
States on the question of Lederation resulted 
in the resignation of the Chincellor the late 
Miharda of Patiila Thereafter H H_ the 
Maharaa of Bikaner resi.ned from the St anding 
(ommnuttee No mecting of the Chamler was 
held that vear ind the Viceroy in consultation 
withthe Princes convened a meeting in L cbraary 
1937 =69Besides the larger number of Rulers 
mvolved in the present resiznition 1 vital 
difference 1s that the resignition of 1936 was 2 
result of disunity while the present resizn ition 
lp an eApression of unity amon the Prices 


Princes Demands.— Newspaper reports «lum 
that the Princes deputation to the Vicerey 
in the middle of September raised cieht pomts 
pimel so Tairst’ the boards set up t> control! 
the working of the jomt services ot States 
should consist ot full powered States and should | 
not indude minority representitinves of States 

Secondly jomt adviscrs ippointed for 210ups 
ot Stites which find it fnandally ind Cee | 
degrable to have them should not deal wth 
Pohiticaul Offieers over the heid ot the state 
administrations 


Thirdly the working of vitious s hemes 
relatin, to the States should be  resiewed 
periodic ally 

Fourthly the Standing Committee should be 
~lven the opportunity to prepare schemes to 
secure munimum standards ot administration 
in the States 

Titthly§ Prinecs should be wowed to driw 
up an utcrnative plan for co operative -1 uping 


Sisthl, jount Hich Courts should not be set up 
Jhe Raji ot Bilaspur in particular 15 reported 





to have opposed these courts as im invasion 
ot the nizhts of States 
Seventhl, the Instrument of Attachment 


should be revised im consultation wath repre 
sentatives ot the attaching ind attached St ites 
and no further attachments should be made 


I'Their contcntun was thit whil 


— pena 


Jaghthly arbitrificn oma hinety shculd Fe 
set up to ensure thit treaty mhfs we not 
overriden 


The Viceroys’ reply cxvpicssed disa ¢ nicnt 
With pomts one two five sis and erht ind the 
first put of seven and yromise?  onaderatin 
of three and tour) (Asad wards the s¢ nd 4 art 
of seven the reply y ante d out that the scheme 
of attachment wis hmit dt West mi oindie and 
Cujerat Stites and the (© wornment hal ono 
intcnotion of extending if t oo th r States 


The reply promised pr tecti noi urst undue 
newspiper attacks from Pritish Pndvy tomest 
States ind drew ittenti n to the tact that os 
States admunistritions improved cccasions tot 
harsh or unjust crittaisms would bec me Jess 
and less 


On the question oL pest war ree nstru tion 
and industrial planning the Crown Ahepresent 3 
Ive Wits ’fust Ulowin, any unit cr units to 
tollow inv pohey ct development thit was 
likely to upset the AH India scheme 


Treaty nghts Ih decluition thit whil 
the Crown stood by all the untertikimes civen 
in the post to th Jinces anid paid to the 
protectin of th ir treaty a hts the int rprete 
timtole put on these treaties must be a ordine 
t> usaze ind im ace rdince with the changed 
circimst inces of the present day was construe | 
Ly the Princes as in attempt 7 the part crt 
Crown t> revise treaties ina umalatural fashion 
ther w re 
agreeable to any reviss nor the treaties it must 


not be done unilitcrally Pv the (1) wn but oni 
atter « nsultition with th Prin ss 1} 
Princes asscit d that thes hid always std 


tor the pr vress und v cll bean. ct then peoples 
ind thit the would net «zy se the revisit n 
of 2 treaty just tor the sake cf Cppesitien but 
that thes desired 10 be Consulted When a revi n 
Was pic posed 


In recird fo the attachment of smaller States 
the Prmecs contention wis that the Crown 
Representative must ut toast have consulted 
the Rulers concerned Per re deciding cm anv 
ition On this ind cther suby cts ato owas 
proposed to move str ully worded or oluti ns 
it the sessten ct the dau os Chamber but as 
the Political Department dasc unt ru ed them 
they were dr yped Lhe test cir tlhe drat 
resolution as pullished ino t n Wey aperis ley) 
duced telow 


The Chamter of Princes ¢ nsi ders at necessary 
toreiterateinthe m st unc pu Cal indemphiti 
terms thit the Crowns relaiti uship with tl 
States and the Crowns | Weis m respeet o£ 
the StatesScann t andsh ulin t Te transtiat f 
to anv third party or cthet auth rity with ut 
the consent ct the State concerned = Tt 
(hamber requests Hos Pxcederey the C1 wa 
Representative fo te plorsed to nvev to 
His Mayesty ss Government th crave mp.tines 
ind apprehensions ar usc bin the Stat) fv th 
1eccnt tendences to uter the Stat. relitronship 
with the Ciown and to euility the Pserv ince 
of the Crowns Chlnviti as Es tnilateral action 
Without the consent of the States netwith 
standing the solkuann Rovil pro reuncements that 
these ‘Treaty Richts shall be nountuned un 
impaired and the recent issurince conveyed 
to the Indian Princes by Hib M yesty’s Govern- 
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ment that the fulfilment of the fundamental 
obligations arising out of their treaties and 
sanads remains an integral part of His Majesty s 
Government s policy The Chamber further 
requests his Excellency the Crown Represent 
tive to convey this expression of their devotion 
to His Imperial Majesty the hing Lmperor with 
the respectful submission that in this matter 
of fundamental importance to the continuance of 
their relationship with the Crown the Indian 
Princes solicits His Majesty $s personal good 
ofhces to ensure an early and satisfactory 
announcement 


* The Chamber of Princes while emphasizing 
the importance of internal reforms in States 
emanating where necessary from Rulers them 
selves and their Governments strongly recom 
mends that unless already done the Govern 
ments of the States may carefully review their 
systems of admunistrations with a view to 
implementing to the fullest extent possible and 
with due regard to local circumstances the 
Important recommendations made bv the Special 
Drafting Committee of Ministers of 1342 in 
paragraph 53 of their first report which have 
been fully endorsed by the Princes Standin, 
Committee and the Committee ot Ministers 
[hese recommendations which are ready in 
force In many States and are receivin, active 
consideration of many others imclude (a) 
a statutory provision guaranteeins the rule of 
law and the secunty and p otection of person 
and property with powers to the States courts 
to see that these fundamental rights are scrupul 
ously enforced (6) the administration of justice 
through an impartial and competent judiciary 
independent ot the executive with suitable 
pide for the adjudication of disputes 

etween the States and their subjects (c) 
the establishment of a council form of govern 
ment providing for the advice and assistance of 
ministers to the Rulers in the ordinary sphere | 
of administration and the association of the) 
peoples with the governance of the bdtates 
through suitable representative institutions - 
their pace and from being inevitably conditioned 
by local circumstances and with due regard 
to the traditions and the structural balance of 
society in individual States (d) suitable 
arrangements to ensure continuity of policy 
and the security and integrity of public service 
(e)a clear demarcation between State expenditure 
and the civil lists of Rulers which may be fixed 
at reasonable percentages of the ordinary 
revenues of the States and (f) a fair and equita 
ble incidence of taxation allocating a definite 
and substantial portion of the revenues for the 
benefit of the people particularly 1p the bene 
ficent departments 

‘ This Chamber while recording the fact 
that the States, individually as well as collec 
tively are giving active consideration to and 
are working out, plans for post war development 
desire to emphasize in particular their suitable 
extension unless already done in the following 
directions with due regard to local conditioas — 
(a) the fullest possible collaboration with the 
Central Government in regard to such plans 
and policies for post war development which 
affects the States and in the formulation and 
implementing of which they have been ade 
quately associated It is wundcrstood that 
in view of the diversity of conditions between 
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British India and the States, collaboration with 
these plans does not 1mply complete uniformity 
of all details or the admunistration of these 
plans in the States territories without their 
agreement by any outside agencies (&) the 
adoption of effective measures for raising the 
standards of living of their peoples with parti 
cular attention to the improvement of the 
conditions of ex soldiers and their families the 
labour population the agricultural classes and 
the bachward classes ‘The Chamber recom 
mends to His Excellency the Crown Representa 
tive that in order to enable the States to raise 
necessary funds for the aforesaid objects they 
may be given ail possible facilities for the 
development of their own industries and re 
pources as requested by the Chancellor and 
other representatives of the States 


A new development 10 the organisational 
activities of the Princes took place about this 
time <A body somewhat analogous to the 
Princes Chamber but without the latters 
prestige and status came into bemg in the 
winter of 1944 It was called the All India 
States Conference on Lducation Medical Relief 
and Post war Reconstruction It 1s not 
clear why this new organisation was created 
or whether it 18 going to be a permanent institu 
tion Presumably it 1s intended to bring in 
the bigger States who are at present outside 
the Chamber of Princes in respect of the subjects 
mentioned in the nomenclature of the confererice 
Be that as it may the Nawab of Bhopal mau 
gurated the first session of this conference at 
Delhi shortly after the contretemps which 
overtooh the Princes Chamber in December 
1944 His Highness made no direct references 
to the recent crisis but his remarks on the 
question of internal reforms 1n the States and 
on post war planning contamed some oblique 
observations 


On the first issue His Highness referred 
to the resolution on admunistrative reforms 
approved by the Princes The recommendations 
included statutory provision guaranteeing the 
rule of law with security and protection for 
person and property Other provisions related 
to a clear demarcation between State expenditure 
and the ¢ivil lists of Rulers which may be 
fixed at a reasonable percentage of the ordinary 
revenues of the States The necessity for an 
impartial and competent judiciary was ,2180 
emphasised 


Regarding post war planning His Highness 
declared the intention of the States to co operate 
to the fullest extent possible with these plans 
He emphasised that the States lke Bmtish 
India must look primarily to industrial develop 
ment to provide the necessdiry revenues for 
progessive administration and social services 

We beheve said His Highness, that there 
18 ample scope 1n India for the industrial develop 
ment of British India as well as of the States 


Deadlock resolved —In the next 51x or 
seven months one heard very little of the public 
activities of the Indian Princes—in an organisa 
tional sense There was no development since 
the resignation of the Standing Committee 
except for expressions of regret by British and 
Indian newspapers and publicists In the 
summer of 1945, however, it was reported that 
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the deadlock had almost been resolved and 
that an announcement might be expected very 
soon. It was: believed that His Highness the 
Nawab of Bhopal would see His Excellency the 
Crown pepe eual ye and that the position 
would be clarified during the interview. At the 
time of writing a definite note of optimism 
prevails in informed circles, which rate the 
chances of a speedy solution as bright. These 
quarters refer to a ‘‘ new spirit of concentration 
and co-operation’’ which has been much in 
evident at recent important meetings amongst 
the representatives of the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, at which there has been full and 
frank discussions on subjects of mutual interest, 
such as industrial taxation and civil aviation. 


A meeting of Princes held in Bombay in 
June 1945 discussed many subjects including 
the industrial policy to be adopted by them. 
It appears they expressed readiness to fall in 
line with the policy of the Government of India 
with regard to taxation, but they thought that 
this should be brought about gradually. They 
also claimed protection for their nascent indust- 
ries and a proper share of the quota of capital 
goods and machinery to be imported from 
abroad. They also expressed their willingness 
in the future development of civil aviation, 
but claimed that a convention should be 
established whereby the States’ representatives 
pete he a voice in framing the policy to be 

oliowed. 


W It was stated that the labours of the special 
committee of Rulers, which was constituted 
after the resignation of the Executives of the 
Chamber of Princes in December 1944, had 
practically come to an end and that its functions 
would be taken over by the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber when it was constituted. 


Attitude to Wavell Plan.—The Princes’ 
meeting in Bombay in the summer of 1945 
coincided with the conference of leaders convened 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. The Nawab of 
Bhopal, addressing the Constitutional Advisory 
Committee of Princes and Ministers, welcomed 
the Wavell Plan, expressed the desire that an 
agreed settlement should be reached, and gave 
the assurance that the Princes would co-operate 
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most cordially with an interim national Govern- 
ment for British India on matters of all-India 
concern. 

His Highness felt confident that they could 
come to reasonable and honourable terms with 
the Government of a free India, and snid: 
“‘India is our motherland. We have a great 
heritage of tradition, culture and administrative 
experience. We yield to none in patriotism. 
We are not cut asunder by communal and 
parochial differences. Our contribution can, 
therefore, be of real help to the country. It is 
our duty and privilege to work for our people, 
always to have them in our thoughts and to 
live tor them. 


“We must associate our people as closely 
as possible with the administration of our 
States. This is, in fact, being done in many 
States. We shall have to take immediate action 
—where this has not already been done—to 
implement forthwith and to the fullest extent 
the recommendations made at our previous 
meetings with regard to independent judiciaries, 
representative institutions and the fixing of 
the privy purse. We must act in these matters 
not as if we are fighting a delaying action but 
as those leading a successful advance.’’ 


Referring to the Wavell Plan, His Highness 
said that it was proof of the Viceroy’s good-will 
and sincerity towards India and her aspirations. 
The States were not directly concerned at this 
stage in the formation of the Executive Council. 
They shared, however, the general desire in the 
country that an agreed settlement should be 
reached. The Princes would wish godspeed 
to an interim National Government for British 
India and would co-operate with them most 
cordially on matters of all-India concern. What 
action the States should take to collaborate 
with British India on matters of common 
concern in the interim period and on a long- 
term basis needed careful consideration. 


“Our policy,’’ said His Highness,’’ is to live 
and let live. We seek justice for the States and 
their peoples. We are ready to make our 
contribution towards the greatness and glory 
of our motherland and for the ordered progress 
of humanity.’’ 


MERGER SCHEME. 


By far the biggest development affecting the 
Princely order during the past 12 months is a 
merger scheme for Indian States decided upon by 
the Crown rea hag isto he under which smaller 
states are to be linked with big ones. Small 
{ndian States will be merged into neighbouring 
larger ones with whom they have geographical, 
economic and political affinities. The States 
to which such responsibilities are to be trans- 
ferred have been apprised of these details as 
also have the units to be attached which 
collectively cover an area of over 7,000 square 
miles with a population of over 8,00,000 and 
an annual revenue of more than Ra, 70,00,000. 


. The communigue announcing this sald :— 


: “H. BE. the Crown Representative, has for a 
0 


mg period had under intensive review the. 
perplexing political and administrative problema | sadly 


which arise from the existence in Western 
India and Gujarat of literally hundreds of 
small units which, though they are usually 
referred to as ‘semi-jurisdictional’ or ‘non- 
jurisdictional’ estates or talukas, do actually 
fall within the category of ‘Indian States.’ 
Owing to the slenderness of their individual 
resources and general aversion from neighbourly 
co-operation there has arisen in this part of 
India geographical, administrative and economic 
fragmentation on a scale unknown anywhere 
else in the country. In the great majority of 
these units the revenues, which often have 
to be divided among numerous shareholders, 
barely suffice to meet the private needs of the 
talukdars and shareholders, and the amenities 
provided for their subjecta under the supery ice 
of the local Political authorities are efore 
circumscribed. In short, the Crown Re- 
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presentative’s survey has fully established that 
without some drastic simplification of existing 
arrangements any kind of co ordinated develop 
ment of the countryside or any form of real 
progress is impossible ’’ 


The ‘communique’ refers to the discussion 
of the problem in_ the period preceding the 
1935 Act and says that the Maharaja of Baroda 
(to whom many of the small units in Western 
India and Gujerat are tnmbutory) brought 
forward proposals to bring these tributaries 
into closer relations with the Baroda State 


A fresh approach to the problem has since 
been made on the lines of these proposals and 
on a wider basis with a view to afford to other 
larger states an opportunity to assume similar 
responsibilities in respect of units which have 
similar geographical, economic and political 
amenities with them 


In order that the scheme may bé carried 
into effect with the least possible delay Lt Col 
G B Williams of the Indian Political Service 
has been placed on special duty in the area 
concerned 


The ‘ communique ’ points out that the scheme 
contains due provic71on for the continued 1nteg- 
rity of the attached units and of the existing 
powers and privileges of their taluqdars and 
shareholders 1n so far as may be compatible 
with modern requirements and subject to 
further review after a period of seven years 
as also for the allocation of a suitable proportion 
of the revenue for their personal requirements 


The States to which these small umts are 
to be attached will also be required to admit 
the inhabitants of attached areas to the benefits 
of administrative amenities such as secondary 
and technical education and medical treatment, 
on the same terms as thelr own subjects and to 
provide new hospitals schools, roads and other 
amenities where these though clearly required, 
are beyond the present capacity of local re 
sources 


The Crown Representative 1s conscious that 
the action to which he 1s now committed may 
meet with criticism on the ground that it 1s 
calculated to infringe the rights and lower the 
status of many ancient famulies, or alterna 
tively that the Paramount Power should itself 
have assumed direct responsibility for such 
reforms as may be necessary He has examined 
the problem from both these points of view 
and with all due regard to pledges and obliga 
tions for the maintenance and support of Indian 
States, however small and weak As stated 
above, provision has been made to implement 
surh obligations in so far as they are compatible 
with the overriding principle that autocratic 
powers shall not be abused and that nothing 
which is not inherently capable of surviva) 
should be artificially perpetuated The ultimate 
test of fitness for the survival of any State is, 
in his opinion, capacity to secure the welfare 
of its subjects, and he regards the forthcoming 
qualified merger of these small States as a 
justifiable solution of any conflict in his obliga- 
tions towards Rulers and ruled. Experience 
has shown that the units with which he is 
now concerned, not only when unaided but 
even when grouped together as ‘thanas’ or 
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under close supervision of Political Agents, are 
unable to achieve the conditions of administra 
tive efficiency which alone can justify in them 
the perpetuation of any form of hereditary 
tule On the other hand, 1¢ has been signally 
demonstrated that in great and wealthy States 
such as even in considerably smaller States 
under requisite efficlency can be abundantly 
achieved. 


The assumption of direct responsibility for 
the necessary reforms, by the Paramount Powe 
is regarded by the Crown Representative as 
impracticable because geographical and other 
factors preclude the absorption of these area 
in British India and because the Political 
Department 18 not an administrative organiza- 
tion or am ped with the machinery and 
resources of finance and personnel which can 
oy be afforded by the administrative control 
of large territories Moreover the areas con- 
cerned are so scattered and fragmentated as to 
make it 1mpossible to bring them under unified 
central control These difficulties and defi- 
clencies can, in the Crown Representative s 
opinion, only be overcome by the course on 
which he has decided, which involves delegation 
of the responsibility to those who are in the best 
position to discharge it namely, the bigger States 
of Western India and Gujarat In fiaming 
the terms of that delegation he has been fully 
mindful of the interests of tre mhabitants of 
these small States, of those to whom they owe 
immediate allegiance and of the larger States 
with which a new relationship 1s to be establi 
shed To all these parties the Crown Re- 
presentative admits a contiuing responsibility 
which does not exclude his future intervention 
as circumstances may demand, in furtherance 
of the essential object which he has in view, 
namely the firm establishment of conditions 
in which the areas concerned will secure 
and enjoy tull opportunity for progress and 
development 


The idea of co ordination of smaller States 
for administrative purposes 1s not new Years 
ago Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) in a confiden- 
tial memorandum urged the Princes to put their 
houses 1n order and maintain certain minimum 
standards of admunistration 


Later still Lord Linlithgow openly exhorted 
the Princes on the same lines, and, further, 
pressed the smaller States to pool their 
resources in order thdt they may adequately 
discharge their obligations as a modern state 


In 1989 the Political Department issued 
a circular asking all States with an annual 
revenue of less than Rs 20,00,000 to join regional 
confederations In reply to this the Princes 
submitted a memorandum in which they 
insisted that grouping of States should be 
voluntary and that no conditions and restric- 
tions as to the manner In which the police 
forces should be maintained or the administra- 
tion of justice should be provided for should be 
imposed from without, they were above all 
keen on maintamimg unaltered the rights of 
the grouped states os a-vis each other. 


Critiasing the ‘‘ qualified ’’ merger schemé 
and suggesting a better alternative, a committee 
representative of the people of 17 principalities 
and chiefships comprising the Deccan States 
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formulated a scheme, federal in character and 
designed to take full account of the rights, 
interests and obligations of all the parties, 
affected—the rulers, the citizens and the States 
alike, The executive authority in the proposed 
constitution for the States will be exercised 
on behalf of the rulers by the President of the 
Federation assisted by a Cabinet of whom 
two-fifths will be members of the Federal 
Assembly. The legislature will be bicameral, 
the Upper House designed to uphold the autho- 
rity of the rulers and the States and the Lower, 
constituted though it will be by indirect election, 
that of their peoples. On the Council, each 
raler will have a seat based on the hereditary 
principle and no other element will be repre- 
sented toit. The list of federal subject is not 
very extensive so that the States’ Governments 
are left with a large measure of autonomy. The 
principle of the rule of law is accepted as well 
as that, contrary to the rulers’ opinion recorded 
by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, of the 
fundamental rights of the citizens. There is 
ample safeguard for the maintenance of Treaty 
rights, a matter of no small importance from 
the point of view of the Paramount Power. 
The scheme further accords full recognition 
to the principle of regionalism, that is, of geogra- 
phical, cultural, economic and other affinities, 
+ ae Crown Representative’s scheme is meant 
10] 0. 


In Kathiawar itself the protest against the 
merger scheme grew with the passage of time. 
Whereas the Hindu Mahasabha Working Com- 
mittee opposed the attachment of Hindu taluq- 
dars and territories to neighbouring bigger 
Muslim States, the Rulers of attached States 
objected to the scheme on the grounds that it 
militated against the recognised concept of 
Paramountcy and against the Government of 
India Act. In the autumn of 1943 one of the 
attached States, namely, Bhadwa Taluka. 
challenged the transfer of some cases from the 
files of the judicial branch of the Political De- 


partment to the courts of the attaching States. Sta 


The matter was settled by a special tribuna! 
which held that the transfer was illegal and also 
olwerved that the attachment scheme itself was 
ultra vires of the Government of India Act and 
& reversal of imperial policy. 
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Meanwhile, the attachment scheme which, 
according to the April communique, was confined 
to the non-jurisdictional and semi-jurisdictional 
States, was extended so as to include the 3rd 
and 4th class states, some of whom at least had 
full jyrisdictional powers. This increased the 
opposition of the princely order to the scheme. 


The judicial finding that the scheme was 
invalid created an embarrassing situation for 
the Political Department who, being convinced 
of the desirabilty of the step, induced the Sec- 
retary of State for India to initiate in Parliament 
legislation validating the attachment scheme. 
This measure was enacted quickly and secured 
Royal assent in March 1944. The Bill, which, 
in its original draft, was comprehensive in cha- 
racter, was restricted by an official amendment 
to the States of Kathiawar and Gujerat. On 
account of the war-time restrictions on transport 
and communications the interests affected could 
not effectively present their case before Parlia- 
ment. Even so, Opposition M.Ps., acting on 
the strength of cables sent by some of the Indian 
Princes, objected to the validation of an execu- 
tive act which had been judicially held invalid 
and contended that the scheme was not only not 
so urgently necessary but would in its operation 
adversely affect the interests of both the Rulers 
and the subjects of the attached States. Govern- 
ment spokesmen, on the other hand, affirmed 
that the scheme devised by the Political Depart- 
ment in India was the only feasible method of 
ensuring to the subjects of the numerous, weak, 
and excessively fragmented States the amenities 
of modern administration which were sought to 
be made availabletothem through merger with 
units commanding better resources. Govern- 
ment, members also gave the assurance that the 
scheme did not involve any deprivation of the 
rights of the rulers of the attached States, inas- 
much as what was transferred to the bigger 
States was only those powers which the agents 
of the Crown Representative had till then been 
exercising on behalf of the Rulers of the small 
tes. 

The enforcement of the attachment scheme 
led to some petty difficulties which were overcome 
easily. Nevertheless, some at least of the smaller 
States affected by the scheme have not fully 
reconciled themselves to it. 
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Many of the States make payments, varying in amount according to the ciroumstances of each 
case, to His Majesty. These payments are frequently due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governments, but are chiefly in lieu of former obligations to supply or main- 
tain troops, The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
in the following table. The relations of the States to one another in respect of Cash Contribution 
are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat States 
Agencies pay Casn Contribution of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims Cash Contribution 
from some of the smailer States of Central India States making payments directly to His Majeaty. 


States paying Cash Contribution directly to His Majesty. 








Rs, 
4,00,000 


4,834,720 
(of this sum 
Rs. 2,00,000 

has been 
suspended.) 


1,200 


2,138,000 
(of this a 
sum of 
Rs.1,15,000 
has been 
suspended) 


1,20,000 


2,66,000 
(includes 
contribution 
to local 


corps.) 


1,11,576 
1,37,127 


Jaipur a 
Kotah 


Udaipur (Eastern States Agency) 
Jodhpur es os 


Bandi 
Udaipur (Mewar) .. ne i 


Other Ra)putana States 
Joara 


Assam. 
Manipur ..  ..  ..  «- 5,000 
Rambrai.. me a ne 100 


Bengal. Ra. 
Cooch Behar ea 26 , 67,701 
United Provinces. 
Benares.. va be Se 2,19,000 
Punjab. 
Mandi ee ee ee @e 1,00,000 
Other States a 13,307 
Madras, 

Travancore a 7,96,430 

Mysore ee i és 24,50,000 

Cochin os os a se 2,00,000 

Western India States. 
Those paying cash contribution 
to His Majesty include :— 

Bhavnagar és 1,28,060 
Cutch ie ws a 82,258 
Dhrangadhra “ is 40,671 
Gondal — aa 49,096 
Junagadh .. a ar 28,304 
Nawanagar ‘ime a 50,812 
Porbandar .. oc 21,202 
Rajkot ; 18,991 





It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be 


Nazarana payments on successions. 


Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Province, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast; the territory of Daman 
with the smal] territory called Pragana-Nagar- 
Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu with two places called Gogola and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
bh is called by the Portuguese Hstado da India 

ortuguesa. 

The Portuguese Empire consists of, besides 


8. Tomee Principe, Angola e Congo, Mozambique, 
India, Macau and Timor (now temporarily occu- 
pied by the Japanese) The Governor of this 
colony is now virtually a prisoner in the hands 
of the Japanese. He is not, according to the 
Portuguese Premier, allowed by the Japanese 
to send code messages to his Government in 
Taisbon and can only send plain worded telegrams 
about his health, etc. Most of the Portuguese 
have evacuated Timor and J: “pen pays no heed 
to the protests made py Portugal, which 
occupy together an area several times larger 
than the total area of Portugal itself, which 
together with its colonies make up over 2 
million square kilometers, Portuguese India 
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GOA. 


Goa, derived from Govem or Gova, forms a 
compact block of territory surrounded by 
British districta and sea Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the South, and 
the eastern boundary 1s the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara The 
xtreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles The territory has a total area of 3,806 
square kilometers and consists of the Velhas Con 
qutstas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese 1n 1510, and 
the neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bar 
dez, and Mormugao acquired in 1543 , and of the 
Nevas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the munic:pahties of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satar) and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century 
and early in the 19th century The small island 
of Angediva situated opposite the port of Karwar, 
in the British district of North Kanara, forms 
udministratively a portion of the Canacona mu 
nicipahty This was acquired in 1505 The 
whole country 1s hilly, especially the eastern 
porn the predominating physical feature 

eing the Western Ghats, which besides bound 
mg the country along the north east and south- 
east just off westward and spread across the 
country in a succession of spurs and ridges 
There are several conspicuous mountains of 
which the highest are Sonsagod 3,827 feet high 
Catlanchi Mauli 3 790 feet Vaguei1 or 7ormem 
2,360 feet, and Morlemgod 2 145 feet 

The country 19 intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal nine—Mandovi, Zuari, Tiracol, Chapora, 
Baga, Singuerm, Sal, Talpona, Galgibaga— 
which are all navigable, are im size of some 
importance Goa possesses a fine harbour, 
formed by the promontornes of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cane, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 


Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of! qui-tas 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 


tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao 1s acces- 
sible at all times of the year and 1s therefore a 
harbour of commerual importance Though 
there 1s no regular steamer service between 
Portugal and Moimugao, yet occasionally the 
steamers of Companiia de  Natveqacao 
Nacwnal cali at Mormugao to take passengers 
and cargo Last year the steamer Mtrandela 
called at this port and this year the steamers 
Nyassa & Colomal Tne port is provided with 
lighthouses, buoys and necessary equipment and 
can accommodate six large ocean going steamers 
at a time It is the terminus of the Western 
India Portuguese railway running to the 
coast from the inland British system of 
lines. <A breakwater and a port have been buult 
there and the trade is considerable, being chiefly 
transit trade from British India The har- 
bour has been leased tothe W I P Rly. and 

recent times much work has been done 
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harbour 


in the 1931 census 
expected to reves! a higher population, about 8 
lakhs of inhabitants, with a 


for its development, and large sums of money 
have been spent The railway lines carry 
a large entrepot trade At the outbreak of 
world war II three German ships—the Drachen- 


fels Braunfels and Ehrenfels—and one Italian 


cargo boat Anfora took shelter in the Mormugao 
On March 9, 1943 the German crew 
set fire to the ships and scuttled them It was 
reported that some Germans had disappeared 


from Goa and a few of them had died in hospital 


One of the German ships had merchandise worth 


about Rs 7000000 consigned to merchants in 


British India The Germans are now under 


detention 31t Aguada Goa 


The People.—The total population of 
Portuguese India was 579,970 of which 
279,398 are males and 300,572 females 


ihe latest census is 


opulation ratio 
definitely in favour of the Hindus Portuguese 
India has 4 cities, 3 towns and 600 villages in 
which reside 130 000 famihes The density of 


the country 1s about 160, the nghest being in 


Bardez with 468 inhabitants per square kilometer 


and lowest in Sanguem with only 24 mhabitants 


per square kilometer The country presents 
many interesting demographic problems relating 
to the distribution of population birth and 
death rates, average span of life, density, etc 
The Velnas Conquistas are thickly populated and 
takes the highest contingent for emigration and 
its inhabitants are to be found in almost all the 
parts of tHe world including British India 
and British East Africa where there are about 
100 000 Goans im various walks of hfe With 
the outbreak of war there has been a regular 
influx of Goan emigration to British India 
where they have found temporary Jobs either 
in military departments or in civil positions. 
Also due to famine conditions prevailing in Goa, 
manv have taken shelter in F ritish India,specially 
in the cities, where the rationing system guaran- 
tees them the necessities of life 

In the Velhas Conguistas the apne of the 
population 15 Catholics In the Novas Con- 
Hindus are more numerous than 
Christians The Moslems in the territory are 
numbered in a few hundreds and they speak 
Konkani as wellas Hindustani The Chnistians 
still very largel} adhere to caste distinctions, 
claiming to be Brahmans, Chardos, Sudras and 
low castes, which generally do not mtermarry, 
although youths in modern times are intermarry- 
ing and do not belheve in these social conventions 
The Hindus who form about one half of the total 
population are largely Maratha and do not differ 
from those of the adjacent khonkan districts of 
Bombay All classes of the people, with the¢ 
exception of Europeans, use the Konkani dialect 
ot Marathi with some admixture of Portuguese 
words Many emigrant families at Bardez and 
Salsette speak the English language The 
official language 1s Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal) towns, 
a8 wellas by alleducated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic faith 
and are spiritually subject to an Archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the Lact Indies and exercises 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
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(China) and Timor (Oceania) with mussions 
in foreign countries and Mozambique (Portu 

guese East Africa) The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject, under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See, to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory At 
Old Goa which was the capital of Goa up to 1903 
there are beautiful churches and convents noted 
for their art and architecture In the convent of 
Bom Jesus hes the sacred body of St Francis 
Xavier Lvery ten years there 1s an exposition 
of the Saints body and thousands of pilgrims 
from all over India and abroad flock to Goa to 
kiss the sacred body The last exposition took 
place on Miy 6 1942 and the Saints body wa» 
kept open for three weeks The churches are 
In chaize of secular priests Hindus and Maho 
medans enjov perfect freedom 1n religious mat 
ters and have their own places of worship In 
the eaily days of Portuguese rule the worship of 
Hindu zods in public ana the observance of 
Hindu usages were strictly forbidden and mgo 

10usly suppressed 


The policy of the Portuguese Republic estab- 
lished in 1910 was to suppress all religious 
Societies which 1t claimed, were interfering with 
the political affairs of the State As a re 
sult of this policy Jesuits were driven away from 
the country The New State under Dr Oliveira 
Salazar the Prime Minister of Portugal a deeply 
religious statesman has entirely reversed the 
religious policy of the country Adl religious 
Orders are now freely allowed and several of them 
have established Convents and Schools 1n the 
country including the Jesuits who have started 
a Secondary College at Nova Goa A number 
of nuns have also come to the country <A new 
Semunary 1s being buut at Saligao and a new reli 
gious Order 1s started in Goa The relations 
between the Church and State are very 
cordial though even under the anti clerical 
republic the Law of separation of Church and 
State had never been enforced At present 
the Chureh has obtamed a legal existence 
mm the country and Portugal even mauzntains 
in Goa and in British India a few mussionaries 
supported by the Lisbon treasury The New 
State 1s based on corporative principles which 
have not yet been applied to Portuguese India 
But there 1s censorship of the press and only one 
political party the Uniao Nacional, supporting 
the Government isin existence Anew admin 
strative code has been promulgated and a system 
of excessive centralization is in force, both 
financial and administrative ‘The finances of 
Goa are controlled by the Minster for Colonies 
at Lisbon The Governor General of Portuguese 

ndia has to obtain his sanction before any ex 
penditure 1s incurred 


Mormugao came recently in the I:melight 
and was buzzing with diplomatic activity due 
to its having been selected as the neutral port 
for the exchange of Japanese and American 
civilian imternees The arrangements for the 
exchange of prisoners were well executed by 
the Portuguese authorities without any hitch 

The expeditionary force which was sent to 


strengthen the garrison at Timor was not 
allowed by the Japanese to land there, the 
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island having been previously occupied by 
them The troops were instructed to land at 
Goa After a stay of over a year these troops 
mainly cons of Negrocs, have been sent 
back to Lourenco Mareues 


The Country —A hittle over one third 
of the entire territory of Goa 1s stated 
to be under cultivation The present policy 
of the Government under Governor General 
Col Jose Cabral 1s to bring as much land 
under cultivation as possible For this 
purpose technical and agricultural experts 
have been appointed to carry on propaganda and 
to demonstrate to the farmers modern methods 
of cultivation Statistics are beimg organised 
referring to agriculture rice and coconut pro 
duction area under the plough etc The 
fertility of the soil vares considerably 
according to quality, situation and water 
supply The Velhas Conquistas areas a8 
arule are better and more intensively cultivated 
than the Novas Conquistas In both these divi 
sions a holding of fifteen or sixteen acres would 
be considered a good sized farm but the majority 
of holdings are of much smaller extent varying 
from half an acre to five or six acres Thestaple 
produce of the country 1s rice of which there are 
two good harvests but the quantity produced 1s 
barely sufficient to meet the needs of the popula- 
tion tor two thirds of the year Due to lack of 
supplies of rice from British Injia Goa 1s at pre 
sent passing through great hardships and the 
people are experiencing difficulty to obtain sup 
plies of this necessity of life With a view to 
securing equitable distribution of rice among the 
various sections of the population the Govern 
ment have decided to take over the production of 
both the crops this year A press note issued by 
the Government stated that this drastic step had 
to be taken on account of difficulties of importing 
rice and the hoarding resorted to by producers 
during the previous harvest without any regaid 
for the common interest of the population Next 
torice the cultivation of eae ee palms 13 deemed 
most important from the variety of uses to which 
the products are applied Hilly places and infe 
rior souls are set apart for the cultivation of 
cereals and everal kinds of fruits the most not 
able of which are the famous Alphonso and Mal 
curada mangoes and ve,etables are cultivated to 
agreatextent The condition of the agncultural 
classes in the Velhas Conquistas has improved 
during recent years owing to the gener“! rise in 
the prices of all classes of agricultural produce and 
partly due to the current of emigiation to British 
territory There is a great shortage of agricultural 
labour In the Velhas Conquistas In the summer 
months bands of artisans and fleld labourers from 
the adjoming British te1ritory make their way 
into Barde7 and Salsette where the demand for 
labour 1s always keen Stately forests are found in 
the Novas Conquistas They cover an area of 
116 square miles and are under conservation and 
yield some profit to the admunistration Iron 
ores scrap iron and pig iron are found in parts of 
the territory but have not been seriously worked 
Manganese also exists and some mines are being 
worked at present, the ore bemg exported to 
Europe 


In recent years a remarkable change has 
come over the means of transport throughout the 
country A large number of new roads have been 
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built which have brought the most distant 
villages of Goa into close and intimate connection 
with the cities and towns I is easy to cover 
the whole country 1n a motor car within practi 
cally a single day and Novas Conquistas are now 
easily accessible to the remotest parts of the 
Vo bag Cong ustas All the principal roads are 
asphalted A number of new bridges have 
beer built which have made easy inter 
distrit communication There are cheap bus: 
services throughout the country at regular 
intervals These have quickened communica 
tion with British India and have enabled the 
districts of Salcete and Bardez to import a larger 
quantity of foodstuffs fruits and vegetables 
from the adjoiing british territories The 
Bombay Goa road has now been completed and 
shortens substantially the distance between these 
two places Due to the present system of petrol 
rationing which came into existence soon after 
the outbreak of the war bus services have be 
come limited and work by rotation Before the 
outbreak of the war there was a regular coastal 
gteamer service between Panjim and Bombay 
during the summer months 1e September to 
May During the monsoon time the Barra of 
4 uada 1s closed for navigation It is expected 
that the Scindhia Steam Navication Co will 
start shortly a ferry service between 1 ombay 1nd 
Panjim 


At present country craft carries on trade to a 
limited extent between Diu Daman and Goa 
and some parts of British India 


There are also steam launches and motor boats 
plying between Nova Goa Betim Verem 
Aldona and other places where there are 
important rivers 


Commerce —In the days of its glory 
Goa was tle chief eitiejot of commerce 


between the East and the West and 
was specially famous for its trade in 
horses with the Persian Gulf It lost its 


commercial importance with the downfall of the 
Portuguese Fmpire and its trade 18 now 
insignificant 

The present trade of Goa 1s not very large 
Its imports amounted to about Rs 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs 32 lakhs in 1939, chiefly 
with British India Portugal and Japan With 
the outbreak of the war the trade with Japan 
has stopped Lven with Portugal the trade has 
decreased due to the lack of shippin. facilities 
Portugal has a very small merchant nivy The 
deficit is met from the remittances sent to Gor 
by nearly one lac of emigrants who are to be 
found in British India and other parts of the 
world Few manufacturing industmes of gny 
moment exist and most manufactured articles 
In use are imported The exports chieflv consist 
of cocoanuts copra betel nuts man.oes cishew 
nuts bamboos salt and silt fish ete No rehable 
statistics are available of the countrv s balance 
of indebtedness and of its invisible exports which 
are considerable and mainly responsible for the 
aoa terms of trade which the country 
enjoys 


The only industries are soap making tinned 
food products and cashew nuts 


A new sugar factory has been started at Sigao 
Collem, Goa The present Goa Government 1s 
keen to help industrial enterprises in Goa as it 
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will contribute to the prospe1ity of the countiy 
This factorv also manufactures Jaggery 

No exports of any local produce to Indian or 
foreign places or ports are permitted by the 
Portuguese Customs Department unless a special 
permit 1s obtained by the exporter from the local 
authorities This new regulation his been en 
forced with a view to reserving sufficient stocks 
for local consumption 


A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
ihe Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
[ts length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
ihe Ghats where it joins the British system 15 
51 miles of which 49 are in Portuguese terrmtov 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi 
nistration and the bulk of the trade of Mormu 
gao port 1s what 1t brings down from and tikes 
‘o the mterior The W I P Rly nowrun by 
she Madras and Southern Vahratta has due to 
the suspension of coastal ferry service between 
Bombay and Nova Goa recently experienced 
increased traffic both passcnger and goods 
and has yielded enormous profits more than 
sufficient to pry the guaranteed rite of interest 
>ven a Surplus 1s left over which ts paid regula1lv 
unto the Lisbon treasury every six months 
Ihe Portuguese Government hay in the put 
lost consiierable sums in the payment of the 
guaranteed interest Considerable expenditure 
has also been incurred 1n modernising the facih 
tics 1n the Mormugao harbour The telegrayhs 
in Portuguese territories are worked 1s a separate 
system from the british The latter however 
had an office at Nova Goa maintained jointly 
by the two Governments but since 1925 the Nova 
Goa office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories including 
Damiun and Diu 


Most of the commerce of Portuguese Initia 
is with British India with which it maimtains 
close commercial relations About 90 per cent 
of the imports of the country are now from 
British India which also receives most of its 
exports but in recent years these have shown 
remarkable fall due to the suspension of steamer 
service to (0% and Various controls et up ly 
the Covernment Amon, the mo t iny ortint 
imports are rice textiles sugar cereals petrol 
kerosene ou all hinds of machinery foreign 
liquor ete There is a large entrepot trade 
running into about 8 to 9 crores of rupees a year 
which is generally cleared by the port and 
railway of Mormugao 


Taxes and Tariffs—The finances of 
the country showed chronic deficits for 
nearly sixty years with occasional es 
ceptions The last war increased them to 
alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were initiated by the Governor General 
Jaime de Morais who 1s popularly known as 
the Governor of Taxes Only in 1927 the 
country experienced the jovs of a balanced 
budget and the public servants whose salaries 
had always remaimed in arrears are now bein 

aid regularly If municipal and national taxes 
be added together the country presents a very 
high incidence of taxation even higher than 
that of British India, the average coming to 
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about Rs 13 per capa The income tax 18 
paid only by those merchants who make large 
profits and by Government servants The 
average income from other sources 1s not taxed 
There 1s a special ten per cent tax on ajl incomes 
derived in the shape of interest on loAns This 
tax is a powerful contributory cause to the flight 
of capital from Portuguese India The chief 
sources of revenue are the land tax, interest on 
loans, excise and the customs There1s aspecial 
tax on emigrants—all persons, Goan and non- 
Goan at the time of their leaving Goa —which 
yields to the State a little over Rs 40000 Ihe 
country being economically backward — the 
taxes give very little indication of its 

roductive capacity or of its annual wealth 
The national wealth is a matter of pure 
conjecture for lack of statistics It 18 
proposed to revise the system of taxation 
specially the land tax which represents 12 per 
cent of the nett yield The State has established 
in Bombay an institution called Instituto Indo- 
Portugues with an annual subsidy of forty 
thousand rupees from Government to be utilised 
for the promotion of social and economic welfare 
of Goans residing in British India and British 
East Africa The proceeds of the emigration tax 
have been earmarked for the subsidy to the 
Institute This Institute 1s conducting short 
hand, typewriting, book keeping and other 
commercial subjects, an electricity class ¢ 
tailoring class for ladies Portuguese and Kon 
kani classes and an employment bureau and 1s 
doing useful work for the moral and social 
uplift of the Goan Community in Bombay 

The tariff schedule is based on the three fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper fi prominently The fiscal tanfi 
range3 from 10 to 80 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price The tariffs were again revised 
last year, and the import duties on foreign goods 
were generally increased The preferential 
duties on Portuguese wines, spirits and provisions 
have been lowered so as to make preference 
even more effective Sugar imported from 
Mozambique enjoys effective protection, though 
its import is done through British India But 
there are no exports from Goa to Mozambique 


For the last eight years the country has 
experienced recurring surpluses due to the 
increasing indirect taxes Public revenues 
between 1914 and 1941 have almost doubled 
and the indirect taxes yield to the State about 
32 lakhs of rupees and direct taxes about 9 
lakhs of rupees The ped Si from 1935 to 
1987 came to 17 lakhs which, together with 
other special funds, make up a reserve of about 
65 lakhs of rupees available for developmental 
expenditure, in which sum is included abvut 
17 lakhs of rupees due by other colonies o: 
Portugal The total surplus for the last decen 
nium amounts to about 90 lakhs of rupees, 0: 
which about 64 lakhs are constituted into 8 
reserve fund Recently all the different specia 
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‘unds have been merged into one consolidated 
‘eserve fund with the exception of the yield of 
the rice tax which will constitute a separate 
eserve ear marked entirely for the development 
9 rice cultivation The duty on imported 
ce which was introduced towards the end of 
19388 has now been withdrawn The tax on 
rice was levied with a view to give protection 
to the local production but when Government 
‘aw that the price of paddy was soaring high, 
& saw that no useful purpose was served by 
keeping the tax on rice Hence the repeal of 
‘his tax which has brought relief to the poor 
consumers A notification in the Government 
Gazette says the price of paddy continues to 
remain at Rs 26/- per candy of 160 ltres mth 
the exception of forgut vanety Tt 18 under 
stood that this price 1s applicable only to places 
of production or at the godowns of prodier» 
The price of unboiled rice locally produced 1s 
fixed at Rs 28 a bag of 88 litres Boiled rice 
Imported from Karachi 1s to sell at Rs 328 
a bag The public debt of Goa 1s made up of 
dues to Portugal and small loans floated in the 
country itself Most of the debt dus to Portugal 
has been wiped out by lump payments The 
currency of the country 1s the monopols of the 
Binco Nacional U Itramarino which 18 the State 
Bank of issue for some of the Portuguese colonies 
Currency mm recent times has expanded and the 
fiduciary issue has been increased from 10 
millions to about 12 millions The State holds 
a percentage of share capital on which interest 
18 payable by the Bank to the respective colonies 
The total fiduciary issve of the Rank at the 
end of last year was about 112 lakhs and its 
vwtive note circulation has recently increased 
considerably, due to imcreased demand The 
Bank does ordinary banking business with 
very few central banking operations It pre- 
serves a limited loan policy but purchages, on a 
large scale, British Indian notes and coins and 
remits them to Bombay where it maintains a 
branch financed by transfer of capital from Goa 
through the purchase of British Indian currency 
There was, during 1940 1941 a considerable re- 
patriation of funds from British India, which re- 
sulted in an expansion of the note circulation of 
Banco National Ultramarino to over 80 lacs of 
upees There was also a large increase in the 
Savings Bank deposits The heavy demand for 
Portuguese notes resulted in a discount being 
demanded for their conversion But the Banco 
Nacional Ultramarmo has withdrawn the facil- 
ities for transfers and converston of notes, at 
present, which 1t had previously allowed to its 
customers The Goa Government Treasury 
Offices also do not receive English notes for 
any payments and the emigrants have to pay 
Rs 3/ to Rs 5 for hundred to get the English 
notes exchanged into Portuguese These hard- 
ships have been the subjects of representations 
by different Goan Institutions in Bombay and 
s0 far Government has not modified its orders, 
although Government used to freely receive 
Fnehsh notes at par before 1941 The currency 
problem has considerably eased at present and 
merchants are freely recelving Tnglish currency 
notes for their goods, without charging any 
commission It only for Portuguese notes 
that commission is demanded The Portuguese 
Government has already allowed the Posts and 
Telegraph Departments to accept British 
currency up to Rs 4-15 This will go a long 
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way to help the public, as Portuguese coins, | 
Pee fractions of a rupee are difficult to 


obtain. 
The Capita].—Nova-Goa, the present 
Capital o: Portuguese India, situated on 


the banks of the Mandovi, comprehends 
Panjim and Ribandar and the seat 
of the Governor-General, Old Goa is some 
six miles away from the new city. Panjim 
occupies a narrow strip of land leading up to the 
Cabo, the cape dividing the Aguada bay from 
that of Mormugao, and mainly an oe down to 
the edge of the Aguada, It was selected as the 
residence of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and 
in 1843 it was raised to ita present rank as the 
capital of Portuguese India. The appearance of 
the eity, with its row of public buildings and 
elegant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the 
Government Press. Other noticeable buildings 
are the Cathedral at Velha Goa and the various 
churches, the viceregal palace and the High 
Court. The square in the lower part of the 
town is adorned with a life-sized statue of 
Albuquerque standing under a canopy. 


Panjim has been undergoing in recent years 
many remarkable improvements. The electrical 
supply of the country has been peoreeane’ under 
the control of the Municipality and an excellent 
system of lighting, public and private, is now in 
force. Most of the important roads have been 
asphalted at a large cost and recently a large 
number of buildings have come up on Altinho 
which is the Malabar Hill of Panjim. A decree 
has been published calling upon all houseowners 
to introduce septic tanks as a preliminary step 
to the working out of a scheme of water- 
supply. This decree has so far not been enforced, 
due to lack of water-supply. 

The Government recently invited Sir M. Vis- 
weswarayya to work out a plan for the supply oi 
water to Nova Goa, He has submitted a report, 
and it is expected that Government will giv: 
effect to his recommendations. 

The population of Nova Goa, according to 
the latest census of 1940, shows 20,291 inhab- 
itants, 10,747 males and 9,544 females. There 
are 1,020 British subjects, 5 Germans, 6 Chinese 
8 Iraquians and 1 Yugo-Siavian. There are 4 
up-to-date hotels with all comfort catering to the 
needs of visitors. 

captured 


History.Goa was for the 
Portuguese by Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. 
Albuquerque promptly fortified the place and 
established Portuguese rule on a firm basis. 
From this time Goa rapidly rose in importance 
and became the metropolis of Portuguese power 
in the Hast. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur Kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
conquistas. 

The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached ite 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
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scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
tial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immense Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties and 
by encouraging intermarriages between the Por- 
tuguese and the Indians. His contemporaries 
however, could not understand his a eens 
statesmanship and after his death they undi 

all his work basing their dominion on con- 
quest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
‘ising organisation which threw all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other Eyropean power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and was the seat of the Inquisition which 
was a religious power in the land. The sixty 
years’ subjection of Portugal by Spain in the 
17th century completed the ruin of the Portu- 
guese Empire in the Fast and though the Marquis 
of Pombal in the 1%th century tried to stave 
off its decadence, his subordinates in the far-off 
India either could not understand or would not 
carry on his orders and even his strong hand 
was unable to stop the decline. It was in the 
19th century that the subjects of the colomies 
began to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and 
ro their representatives to the Parliament in 
4 n. 


Modern Times.—There was frequently recurr- 
ing fighting and in 1741 the Marathas invaded the 
neighbourhood of Goa and threatened the city 
itself. An army of 12,000 men arrived from Por- 
tugal atthe critical moment. Theinvaders were 
beaten off, and the Novas Conquistas were added 
to the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari in the 
Novas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joinin 
them the trouble was again not quie 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was Only reported concluded in the summer of 
dee There has been no outbreak after that 

ate. 


The people on the whole appeared to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
was no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that under the old regime the people of Goa en- 
joyed complete equality with the subjects of Por- 
tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
ee responsible positions in Portugal. 

oO 


us 
e Brito who was Minister of the Public 
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Works towards the end of the last century was | Portuguese India under an Organic Charter 


anativeof Goa so was the father of Dr Betten 
court Rodrigues Munister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmon1s dictatorial Government 
Natives of Goa were also Dr Almeida Are7z the 
ea President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon 
Dr Caetano Gonsalves a former Judge of the 
same Court and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary 
General of the Ministry of Finance The new 
colonial policy of Portugal 1s based on racial 
distinctions and on a classification of citizens 
into full fledged and assimilated The Acto Colo 
meal is now the corner stone of Portuguese colo 
nial legislation and its preamble states that it 18 
the historic function of Portugal to own and rule 
colonies This function 13 called its organic 
essence Colonials are debarred from entering the 
ranks of military officers and are not allowed to 
join military ind naval colleges of Portugal 
This racial discrimination in the fundamental 
statutes of the country has given rise to discon 
tent and has led to many representations to the 
Government of Portugal A recent Governor 
General of Portuguese India General Craveiro 
Lopes voiced Indias feelings at the Colonial 
Conference of Governors when he stated that 
Portuguese India was hurt by such legislation 
and demanded equal tieatment with the 
Portuguese 


The establishment of dictatorship in Portugal 
has produced profound changes in the admunis- 
trative machinery of Goa A system of centrali 
sation, findncial and administrative, has been 
introduced with the result that all important 
financial and administrative acts require the 
sanction of the Lisbon Government The 
Governor General has to submit periodical re 
ports of his administration to the Lisbon Govern 
ment <A press law controls the freedom of 
the Press and tmposes heavy penalties on all 
crimes committed by newspapers Old news- 
papers are exempted from deposits but new ones 

ave to keep with the State considerable sums of 
money before they are allowed to appear 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censors and so also the publication of 
books, brochures and pamphlets The powers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced 
particularly their legislative functions They 
are for all intents and purposes a mere advisory 
body as officials and nomimated members from 
a majority <A system of periodical conferences 
has been established, made up of all the colonial 
Governors now suspended due to war There 
18 @ common parliament and the whole Portu 
guese Fmpire is constituted mto a single 
constituency electing about 90 members of the 
National Assembly Presidents of municipali 
ties and charitable associations are appointed 
by the Governor General The economic 
condition of the country has deteriorated 
considerably 1n recent times Due to scaruity of 
necessaries of life, thousands of (‘oans have 
come to Rritish India to earn ther living 
Prices have risen by leaps and bounds and 
people cannot afford to buy im the black markets 
which are flourishing before the eyes of the 
authorities who seem helpless to check profiteer 
So the result is increase of emigration to 
British Tada 

Administration —The Lisbon Government by 
Decree No. 3266, dated 27th July 1917, enacted 
new rules regarding the administration of 


(Carta Organica) in fores since 1st July 1919 
This Charter, regarding civiland financialadm) 
nistration of the colony, wasmodified by rules 
Nos 1005 and 1022 dated 7th and 20th August 
1920, and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October A new Organic Charter 
modifying 1n certaim parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No 8699 of 5th May 1937 
and 1s now in force 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by a Governor General, residing in the 
Capital of the State at Panjim now known 
as Nova Goa and 1s divided into three districts 
Goa, Daman and Diu The last two are each 
under a Lieutenant Governor The district of 
Nes 13 nage the direct control of the Governor 

enera 


Assisting the Governor General in the admunis- 
tration are the Home and Political, Finance, 
Cuetoms Education Military Naval Agriculture, 
Health and Public Works Secretariats There 
are also three special and autonomous Depart- 
ments which do not constitute exclusive Secreta 
riatS one of them being the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs the second that of Survey 
and the third that of the Fiscal of the W I P 
Railway 

As the prmcipal organ of administration next 
to the Governor General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governcr’s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers The Council 1s constituted, 1n addition 
to the Governor General ez officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney General, the Durector 
of Finances the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conguistas, 
one the Novas Conqursias and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
oy the Governor General to represent the 
minorities agricultural, commercial and other 
utereste and the press 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there 1s a Distnct Councilto supervise the Muni- 
cipahties and other local institutions The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc 
tor of Civil Administration, President the Gov 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova Goa Civil 
Court, the Deputy Chief Health Officer , the 
Engineer next to the Ditector of Public Works, 
the Deputy Director of Finances, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation of Ilhas , one 
member elected by the Commereial and Indus 
trial Associations of the district, one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa , one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
owners and Farmers of the District, and one 
advocate member elected by the Legislative 
Council from among the legally qualified 

There is one High Court in Portuguese India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General, and 
Sessions Courts at Panjim, Margao, Mapuca, 
Bicholim, Quepeme Damao, and Munioi 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, Diu and Nagar Aveli 

Anew Administrative Code has been intro- 
duced which improves administrative discipline 
and holds public servants directly and nally 
responsible for all their actions o public 
servant can profess communism and has to make 
a declaration to that effect before he is appointed 
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for any Government post ‘he Governor has 
wide disciplinary powers over the public servants 
subject to the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Administrative Court or the Supreme Court of 
Disciphine in Lisbon The judiciary has its 
own autonomy independent of the Governor 
of the colony as regards promotions, discipline 
punishments and dismissil subject to general 
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supervision and control by the Minister for 
Justice The whole Portuguese Empire forms 
one judicial district directly undez the Li-bon 
Government 

There are over 3:x Enghsh teaching High 
Schools recognised by the University of Bombay 
from which students appear for the Bombay 
Matriculation 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. ‘ 


Mormugao is situated towards the south 
of Aguada Bay, on the left bank of 
Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25! N. and Long 
73° 47 E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 634 miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao 1s 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M.&8. M Rly (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao ts about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible to shipping all the year round 
and at any hour of the day or night even without 
the assistance of a Pilot Puilotage 1s not compul 
sory but when the usual pilot flag 1s hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance as 1s necessary 


Mormugan Harbour is the terminal station 
of the Western India Portuguese Railway which 


1g controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 


With a view to promoting the economical 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormu.i0 2 special Department has been 
created with its hed office xt Vasco da Gima 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various rezulations granting every 
facility to those intending to rajse buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres near 
the Harbour Thescheme of‘ free port did not 
produce much commercial development No 
new industries were established But with the 
increase in the railway trafhe to about 9 crores of 
rupees by sea and rail the harbour was visited 
by several vessels, before the outbreak of the 
present war 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman hes at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay and four hours run by rail 
from Bombay Central Station It 1s composed 


of two portions, namely, Daman proper lying 21g 


on the coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar 
Aveli, separated from 1t by a narrow strip of 
British territory and bisected by the BB & CI 
Railway Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu 
lation (1931) of 19 741 of whom 1,675 are Chris 
tians. The number of houses 1s according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1931) 
of 88,260, of whom only 400 are Christians 
The number of houses 18 6,069 The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal The 
lan e spoken here is Portuguese and Guzerati 
There is an English School recognised by the 
Government of Portuguese India 


The soul of the settlement is moist and fei- 
tile, especially 1n Nagar Aveli, but despite the 
ease of cultivation only one twentieth part of the 
territory 1s under tillage The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
tobacco The settlement contains no 
minerals There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and gbout two thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Atrica In those dajs 
it was noted for Its dyemg and weaving 
industrv 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
i a single district and has a Municipal 

hamber and Corporation Itis ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa Lhe judicial department 1s adminis 
tered by a judge, with the help of a delegate 
of the Attorney-General and two clerks In 
Nagar Avell the greater part of the soil 18 
the property of the Government, from whom 
the cultivators hold their tenures direct 
A tax ist levied on all lands, whether 
ahenated or the property of the State The 
chief sources of revenue are land tax, forests 
excise and customs duties 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex 
tremity ot the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is Le pert by a narrow channel 
through a considerableswamp It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogola, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 


about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
lie at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early peiiod with a desire to obtain possession 
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_ of it. This they gained first by treaty with 

the Sultan of Gujerat and then by force of 
arms, Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and ita breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of ite 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according the census 
of 1931, Is 16,688 of whom 251 are 
Christians. Most of the Goan convicts sentenced 
for transportation for life have recently been 
transferred to Diu which has been made a penal 
settlement. Formerly all oners undergoing 
the sentence of transportation were sent to 


Mozambique island but now the convicts are 


sent to the island of Diu. 
Officials : 


Governor-General of Portuguese India—Colonel | 


Jose Ricardo Pereira Cabral. 
Chief of Cabinet.—Lieut. O. Vasconcellos. 


cng of Military Staff.—Major Paulo Bernard , 


Guedes. 


French Possesstons. 


Commissioner of  Police.—Major Daniel 
Fernandes Aguiar. 

Director of Health.—Dr. Froilano de Mello. 

; eveder of Posts and Telegraphe.—Oliveira 
ves. 

Public Works Department.—Director: Eng. 
Jose Godinho; Deputy Director: Eng. Bernar- 
dino Camilo Da Costa. 

High Court Juizes.—Dr. Agostinho Colaco; 
Chief Justice: Dr. Braganza Pereira; Dr. 
Antonio Miranda, Dr. Nicolau Sobrinho; 
Dr. Vaizilio Souza. 

Trector of Finantes.—Vaseo Ferreira Martins. 

Deputy Director of Finances —A. J. M. de 
Melo Moreira. 

Director of Civil Administration.— Dr. Joaquim 
de Magaihaes Mexia Mendes Pinheiro. 

Advocate-General.—Dr. Antonio Taumaturgo 
Pereira. 

Elected Members of the Legislative Council.— 
Rev. Father Canon Castilho Serpa do Rosario 
Noronha; Antonio Jose Joao Francisco Pinto 
de Menezes ; Antonio Anastasio Bruto da Costa ; 


| Vinaica Sinai Coissoro; Dr. Joae Filipe Ferreira. 


British Consul at Nova-Goa.—Major M. O. A. 
Baig. Vése-Consul.—R. B. Lavers. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 

Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
lots. They aggregate 208 square miles, an 

d a total population on the Ist July 1941 
of 323,295. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its resident, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
San Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was however, 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and San Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he | de dar ty in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1698, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this yeat 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in Indis. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur-' 


and Karikal, together wit 


chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 


d Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 


its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 
Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mahé, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration —The military command and 
administration-in-chief of the French possessions 
inIndia are vested in a Governor, whose residence 
is at Pondicherry. The French Establishments 
in India have rallied to the “Free 
French Movement under the Leadership of 
General de Gaulle. He is assisted by a Chief 
Justice and by several ‘‘ Chefs de Service’’ 
in the different administrative departments. 
In 1879 local councils and a council-general 
were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
French territories. Seventeen Municipalities, 
or Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, 
namely, Pondicherry, Ariancoupam, Mode- 
liarpeth, Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvané, 
Bahour and Nettapacam, for the establishment 
of Pondicherry; Karikal, Neravy, Nedoun- 
xadou, Tirnoular, Grande Aldée, Cotchéry, for 
she establishment of Karikal, and also Chander- 
nagore, Mahe and Yanaon. On municipal 
boards natives are entitled to a proportion 
ot the seats. Civil and Criminal courts, courts of 
first instance and a Tribunal Supéieur d’Appel 
compose the judicial machinery. The army 
and establishments connected with the Governor 
and his staff at Pondicherry and those of ad- 
ministrators at Chand ore, Yanaon, Mahé 
other headquarters 


thargea necessarily engross a large proportion 


d 


French Possessions. 


of the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
wey running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, six of them Europeans or persone 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, 
especially from the sea, a striking appearance 
of French civilisation. 


People and Trade.—There were in 1937, 67 
primary schools and 3 colleges, all maintained 
by the Government, with 353 teachers and 
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13,602 pupils. Local revenue and expenditure 
(Budget of 1943) are Rs, 3,800,300. The 
principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
tagi. There are at Pondicherry 8 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill. The 
cotton mills have in all 1,966 looms and 
85,976 spindles, employing 6,900 persons. There 
are also at work one oil factory and a few oil 
agi for groundnuts and one ice factory. 

e chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds at the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal. 
In 1940-41 (for the year ending 31st March 1941) 
the imports amounted to Rs. 4,583,495 and 
the exports to Rs. 6,714,951 to these two ports 
in 1940, 122 vessels entered and cleared ; tonnage 
240,957. Before the war Pondicherry was served 
by French steamers, sailing monthly between 
French and Indo-China via Colombo, Madras and 
Singapore and also fortnightly by the Bnitish 
India Steam Navigation Co. Steamers which 
plied between East Coast Ports and the Straits 
Settlements. The figures contained in this 
paragraph are the latest available and are 
corrected up to March 1941. 


On the 15th February 1941a Customs Union 
with British India came into force. Asa result, 
all goods exported or imported into the Ports 
of Pondicherry and Karikal are liable to the 
oe duties as are levied in other British Indian 
ports. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Scttle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Wav. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square 
miles and its population in 1941 was 204,653. 
It consists of the eight communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the E The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 

lace was again restored in 1785 under the 
Freaty of Versailles of 1788. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlemeht comprises a number 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 


British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. 


At Pondicherry there is a British Consul- 
General accredited tothe French Government, 
who is an officer of the I[ndian Political 
Department, The town is compact, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a Ewropean appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, 
and the houses being constructed with court- 
yards and embellished with green venetitans. 
All the cross streets lead down to the shore, 
where a Wide promenade facing the sea is 
again different from anything of its kind in 
British India. In the middle is a screw-pile 
pier, which serves, when ships touch at the 
port, as a point for the landing of cargo, and on 
holidays as a general promenade for the popula- 
tion, There is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; 
ships lie at a distance of about a mile from the 
shore, and communication with them is con- 
ducted by the usual masula boats of this coast ; 


of Facingthe shore end of the pier is a statue ot 


the great Dupleix, to whom the place and the 
French name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (in 1941) 38,284. The town was 
pernsenenily occu pled by 
hough  aiptoaimd it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars ard was 
finally restored to the French In 1816. ! 

The former grandeur of Ohandernagore has 


tho French in 1688,: 


disappeared, and at prezent it ts little more 


| than a quiet suburban town with little external 


trade. Therailway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer Is the Administrator, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution ts the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under "the djrect control of the French 
Government. 
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KARIKAL, 


Karikel lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
8ix communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Admunistrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation hag in recent years rajidiy decreased In 
1888 it was 93,055, in 1891, 75,526; in 1901, 
54,003; m 1928, 67,023; m 1924, 56,022; 
in 1986, 60,447 and in 1941, 60,555, but the 
density 18 still very high, being 1,068 persons 
per square mile, Kumbakonam 1s the only 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aidee, Nedungadu, Cot- 
Kéry, ¥eravy and Tirncalar— possesses 8 Mayor 
and council, The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage but in the municipality, 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. ‘he country 1s 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Gauvery, besides many smaller channels. 
The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
14 mules from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Geylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straita Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the hzht in which having 4 range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karskal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 


The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, 1t will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always bornea twofold character—the local 
issue and the international issue lor almost 
@ century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperiil policy, had to face 
But the tendency of later times until Germany’s 
invasion of Russia was for the international 
aspect to recede and for the local aspect to grow 
in importance, until 1t might be said, with as 
much truth as characterises all generalisations 
that the local issue dominated, xf 1¢ did not 
absorb the situation 


The Local Problem.—The local problem, 
1n 1ts broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss 1tin detail J rom 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Kashmir 1s a wild and troublous sea 
of some of the highest mountains in the world 
The thin valleys in these immense ranges 
are populated by hardy, brave, militant 
mountaineers But spirse as the population 
is, it isin excess of the supporting power of 
the country. Like mountaimeers in all parts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to supplement their exiguous agricul- 
ture by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We 
may find a fairly close parallel to the situation 
In the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion ot 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road The High- 
land Pe eka has disappeated 80 long from 
Engl politics that its pregnant lessons are 
httle realised, but if the curious student w1l) 
read again that brillant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Road,” he wil] appreciate what W ade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frentzer problem. So far as the area with which 


we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were keptin order. That policy 
Was 80 successful that whilst the administration 
Was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
trom the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful Occasional tmbal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional mihtary operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 
in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which 1s embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section-of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economic 
and constructive policy 


Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That was, for three-quarters 
of a century, the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations which constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one cought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had heen delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country nght up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for militarv 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the countrv. But those who 
looked at policy not oniv from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
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our borderline If Afghamstan were a strong, pendent Ternmtory. That was one of the peren 

homogeneous State, that would be a matter of nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
little account But even urder the 1ron rule was laid upon the essential differences between 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amirs writran but this zone and Baluchistan Sir Robert Sande 

lightly 1n the southern confines of his kingdom man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Under his successor Habibullah Khan, whose’ Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
policy was generally wise and successful 10 ran direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs There 
still less firmly [he Amir wasunableto contro] 1s no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which lLerritory The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
expeditions durmng the Indian secretarvship tor the collective expression of the tribal will is 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley Nor did it not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
enible Habibullah to deal effectively with a the most democratic character, where the voice 
Tising against his own Governor in hhost The ofthe young men of the trbe often has the same 
Afghan forces melted away under transport influence,in time of excitement Perhaps more 
dithculties when they were moved against (nfluence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
the rebellious Khostwals, andthe Amirhad to [fhe bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
make peace with his troublous vassals Theres was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
called the Durand Line because it is the line uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in the whole of the North West Frontier, from the 
which Sir Mortiamer Durand was the British Gomal to the bordersof Kashmir 4A force over 
Plenipotentiary, woula simply mean that tn thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
time of trouble we should have to dal with deal with it Even this lirge force, owing to 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and theimmense difhcultics of transportation was 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along anable effectively to deal with the situation, 
our difficult line of communiation8s The though peace was made The emergincy thus 
Kabul Government now have grcater contiol created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
over their tribes near the frontier than formerly Gurzon as Viceroy He dealt withitin master 

but the old argument still applies here tulfaShion In the first place, he separated 
was the further consideration that financiers the frontier zonefrom the Government ot the 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For Punjab, which had hitherto becn responsible 
ward Policy was wise from the military for its administration, and had oiganised for 
standpoint, 1t would involve charges over anin the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
definite period greater than the Indian finances known as the Punjab Irregular ] rontier Force 
would bear. Moreover, on this section of the This «as the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Frontier, the position was complicatcd by the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
expansion of Russia in Ccntral Asia The easiest Viceroy had been able to carry it through 1m the 
pees and the passes down which for centuries face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
rom the time of Alexander the Great invaders Governments The area so separated was 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to constituted into a separate admunistrative 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this zone under the direct authoritv of the Govern- 
region Therefore it was deemed essential to ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests sioner Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ot the Imperial situation In this zonetherefore ced military posts and cunceNtrated the 1egular 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Iorward troops in bases better linked With the main 
School, which would have occupied, ordominat military centres of India by roads and railways 
ed, the whole Krontier up to the Durand Line The advanced posts, and expecially :mportapt 
thatis to say up tothe Afghan frontier, andthe Pasges like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet mulitia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
the tribesmen On the plains if they sallied forth selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
The extreme advocites of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 


even have had us return to the line of the Indus 


The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
o1 opinion was a series of Wavering compromises, 
which liketall compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 


it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy Lhe construction ot the Upper Swat 
Canal, led to such an increase in cultivation 
that the tribesmen were given a means of live 
,luhood and were invested with the magic charm 
of valuable property The irrigated part of 
the Frontier has smce been one of the most 


them fearful for their prized independence, 
without controlling them These advanced Pesce e Mane ere nae 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and Lord Curzon’s Success —Judged by every 
rarely were they linked with their supporting reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
sts by adequate means of communication | Successful It did not give us complete peace 
e preserved between our administrative’ [here were occasional punitive expeditions 
‘rontier and the Durand Line which demarcated demanded, such as for instance the 7akha hhel 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of, and Mohmand expeditions, andthe Wazirs, and 
land called The Tribal Territory, in which | in particular the truculent Mahsud Wazirs, never 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised | , eased raiding But in comparison with what had 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the | gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was| throughout the Great W, though the Wazirs 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent | bylit upa heavy bill of offences, which ay aited 
of Baluchistar and ‘“Sandemenise” the Inde-' settlement when Government were free from 
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the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in ths hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amur 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
 aivcpeearipaed in fronticr hi.tory as his iron 
ather Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdur 
man Khan could hold in the least in a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the population of the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Tribal Terntory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not Judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards, the Amir had otten to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
position ofthe Amir whcn Turkey entered the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany, wasextraordinarily diticult 
He received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent 
atives were stillexcluded. But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete dereat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was Justified up to the hilt Indeed 
his success was the cause of his assassination 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Af 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 


fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 


the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the syn of 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passin 

of stringent measures to deal with anarchica 

crime set his troops in motion On April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiers the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Atghan Army was 
easily beaten Dakka, beyond the Khyber, 
was seized, Jelalabad and Kabul were bombed 
from the air, and there was nothing to 


prevent our occupation of Kabul, save the know- | 


e gleaned from the bitter heritage of the 
wars 1888 and 1878, that it is one thing to 
overset & government in Afghanistan, but it is 
quite another to set up a stable government in its 
stead, The Government of India wisely held their 
hand, and the Afghans having sued for peace, 
a treaty was signed on the 8th August, 1019. 


But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 


Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, | 


the Tribal Militia, left withont the support 


When he was done to death, his 
ghanistan . assisted 
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the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have” been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or Joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia, 
But there is another aspect to this question, 
The Militia numbered only some 3,000 men 
Thev were distributed in a number of isolated 
and semi isolated posts. There was no possi- 
bihty of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan invading force. They were not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, when the 
invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty might have remained 
sound. But other counsels prevailed. It was 
at the outset decided in high military quarters 
that in the face of the Afghan invasion it was 
inadvisableto send regular troops tosupport the 
Waziristan militia posts asit was concluded that 
the Mahsud and Wazir tribes of Wazinstan 
would join the enemy. Orders were therefore 
igsued that the posts sheuld be abandoned, the 
British officers inthem withdrawing with such 
men as remained Joya) The officer commanding 
the Bannu brigade immediately despatched a 
movable column for the succour and reaseu- 
rance of the mihtia garrisons in his area but 
superior orders followed directing the return of 
the column forthwith. The militia were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commence- 
ment to do s0, accompanied by the burning of 
such 3tores as they could not carry, quite natu- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes- 
men, who began to attack and loot the retiring 
convoys and the abandoned posts To expect 
the militia to remain firm in retreat im such 
circumstances was to refuse reasonable consider- 
ation of the facts of the situation. 


Russia and the Frontier.—The Ourzon 
policy was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British toreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which taced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not averse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 


lthe Crimean War and for what the Russians 
| nee was depriving them of the fruits of their 
| Cos 


y victory over Turkey in 1877-78. ‘Lhe 
result was a long and pee helene guerrilla 
enterprise betwcen the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each timethe Bussians moved 
forward, which induced the ue after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of he generic 

This external force 


term ‘“‘ Mervousness.” 
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itivolved the Government of India in the huml- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until] he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
roblem ot no stable government in 
. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early ‘eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the jon of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
80 long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until] the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tarys and Lord eg formerly British 
Ambassador in Portugal, but it had been desir- 
ed by their decessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petro . It was not 
until Tsarist Russia was defeated on the battle- 
flelds of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared 
asa sea power in the decisive battle of Tsu- 
shima, that an atmosphere was created favour- 
able to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone and placed 
Afghanistan beyond the sphere of Russian 
influence. There were many unsatisfactory 
fea the Agreement especially in 
regard to Persia, for which we had 
to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of 
excursions and alarms up to the outbreak of 
the War. Russia then ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem. 
With the establishment of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Moscow uneasiness returned, for 
the geographical and allied circumstances 
which influenced the policy of the Tearist 
regime exert precisely the same pressure 
upon its successor. 


German Influence.—As nature  abhors 
a vacuum sO in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner doen one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to Sppeat on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
{tom the penetration by railway which was so 
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marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastruus 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 

an effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 


nis at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 


Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
poner railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 

ed more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
‘from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Bussia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans p forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
raflways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
oper sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
& nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basrato Koweit, or the vicinity of Kowelt 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B.B.B.”—Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war of 1914-18 the protracted negotiations 
with London which had this end in view ended 
in a definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war, Germany 
made immense effortstocompletethe difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 
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Turkey and the Frontier.—The position 
of Turkey on the Indien frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier Of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so Jong egtabhshed 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, 16 18 understood, never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because 1f was no one’s interest, even that of 
the Arat, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her “B B B.” policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katrin order 
to fmghten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Kowelt 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war, however, the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed mto the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de matin, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more iadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 

racter. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing mihtary exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
poane not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Turkish Power The aftermath 
of the war left us in an indefinite position 
In Mesopotamia, with indefinite frontiers 
This enabled the Turks, if they were so 
disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirnng up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor, The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary rehef, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Iraq. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to the League of Nations Negotia 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but it was 1:mmediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosu! and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Iraq. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutrai commission to 
study the position on the spot this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Iraq, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
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prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1926 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of the League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Iraq. The Turkish delegate 
who at first recognised the decisive authority o 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Iraq in occupation 
of the disputed Territory up to the temporary 
frontier which was known as the Brussels Line. 
France and the Frontier.—It 1s difficult 
to find any sound policy behind the efforts of 
France to obtain a coaling station at Muscat 
in the Persian Gulf, and her long opposition 
to the steps necessary to extirpate the slave 
trade, and held in check the immense 
trafic m &rms which was equipping all 
the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in 1t than a general vin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful] lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessionsin West Africa, particularly 
m the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
wasitin the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensa- 
tion there for the veiled British protectorate 
of Egypt. There had earlier been mutterings 
in Burma. We were established in Lower 
Burma 1n the thirties andin the ‘eighties 
the foolish and tyiannical King Theebaw, in 
Upper Burma, became an impossible neighbour, 
and ambitious Frenchmen were not averse to 
fanning his opposition to the British. However, 
if any hopes were entertained of extending the 
Asiatic possessions of Trance 1n this direction, 
they were disstpated by the Second Burmese 
War and the firm establishment of British rule. 
Far otherwise was it on the confines of Siam. 
It was the fixed purpose of British policy to 
preserve Siam as a buffer state between Burma 
then a regular Province of the Indian Emoire 
and French Indo-China ‘This policv§ was 
definitely challenged by Trench encroachments 
on Siam Matters approached a cnsisin 1894, 
and we were within measurable distance of a 
situation which migbt have ended in open war 
between the two States But asin the case of 
Penjdeh, and later when Major Marchand 
marched acro.s Afmca to Fashoda, the im- 
roinence of hostilities made statesmen on both 
sides ask themselves what they might be going 
to fight about, They found there was nothin 
essential and ag agreement was negotia 
between the two Powers, which secured the 
independence and integrity of Siam With 
the collapse of France in the second world wa, 
however, both Indo China and Siam were 
thrown on the mercy of Japan, who joined the 
ve powers against the Allies in December, 
The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 
purpose of this bref sketch bas been to show 
that for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
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the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It s been dominated by 
external influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
pera the German ambition to build up a 
ominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier from 
centres beyond it have greatlv changed. Old 
dangers have disappeared. Recent events in 
Ohina and the eM re of aggressive air 

wer have during the past year given the 
ndian North Eastern frontier a vital aspect 
which if has never before borne And, general 
ly, conditions have become more hke those 
normal to critical land frontiers anywhere 1n 
the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda Consequently, a great deal of 
hew attention 1s necessanmly being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem ‘The 
tribesman on the Indian north west border 
land was always an opponent to be 
respected Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first class ightmg man Know 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which paniene operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them infinite trouble Cven when 
armed with a jezail and when every cartridge 
had to be husbanded with jealous care, the 
tribesman was a respectable antagonist Now 
these tribesmen are everywhere armed with 
magazine rifles, either imported through the 
Persian Gulf when gunrunning was a thriving 
occupation, stolen from British magazimes, or 
secured from Russian and Afghan sources 
They have an abundant supply of ammunition 
Considerable numbers of the fightmg men have 
been tramed in the ranks of the Indian Army, 
either as Regulars m the Pathan regiments, or 
else in the tribal militias We found this to our 
cost in the events followmg the Afghan War of 
1919 The Afghan regular army was of little 
account The tribesmen who rose at the call of 
the jihad, especially m Waziristan, were of great 
account They gave our troops the hardest 
fighting they have ever had on the Frontier, their 
marksmenship and fire discipline were described 
by experienced soldiers as admirable The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared 
What was to take its place ? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan IlLhissector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had 1n the past evaded effective punishment 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of commun 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completel vindependent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained Irttle 
support 
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and Peshawar on the other 18 fully consolidat- 
ed, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it On the other hand, 
herd was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The mulitary 
standpoint was that the Waziristan tribes are 
intractable that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitiv 
pperanone In most arduous conditions, and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 


This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
In a typically British compromuse which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were 1n occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919 The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “half forward” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 

as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the hmit of the North 
Waziristan occupation wag temporarily fixed at 
Ra7mak, notat Ladha. A network of consequen- 
tial roads was pushed forward In South Wazi 
ristan, Wana had been re-occupied, partly in 
response to a pressing invitation from the Wana 
Wazirs, because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1988, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirsinto His Majestys disturbed territory 
The work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territorv. Of this 
particulars are given elsewhere in this chapter 
One of its recent fruits was a request by the Afri- 
dis for roads in their country of Tirah A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions withinthe tribe in regard toit caused 
the work to be suspended The desirability 
of better controlling the Afridis was demonstrat 
ed in 1980 when incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afridisinvaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan was shown 
byarising ofthe Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37 
A serious military campaign in Waziristan 1n 
1986 37, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there were 
far from settled. The extent of the trouble 
there resulted in serious official review of the 
whole problem once again 


The main Indian rail head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 


Our position in Quetta on the one sidc frontier between India and Afghanistan. 
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The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


1.—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has been said before it will be seep 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier Is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
Chan the Persian Gulf Our first appearance 
In the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French andthe Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined Ihe Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efficiently 
pore Piracy was stamped out, the 

rucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our Political 
Agents regulated the external affairs of the Arab 
rulers on the Arab coast In return for these 
services Great Britain claimed no selfish ad 
vantages The waters of the Gulf were kept free 
to the navigation of the ships of all nations and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 

ssion of only the tiny station of Bassidu 
ft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs France 
Sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Muscat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the Bntish Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense trafhe in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All ciuses of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to ‘‘show the flag’ in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests to preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and 1n particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abhas menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courver 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
ofthe peninsula of Al-Qatar and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Kuwaét, the 
best portin the Persian Gulf and a_ possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consofidate herinterests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidised 
ships of the Hamburg-America line tothe Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the 1n- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus to 
acquire a territorial footing at Sharjah. These 
events stirred the British Government to an 
uonsnal activity in the waters Of the Gulf. 

Counter Measnures—tThe first effective ste ps 

to counter these influences were taken during the 


vigorous Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who visited 
the Gulf during his early travels and incor- 
porated a masterly survey of its features in his 
monumental work on Persia. He appointed the 
ablest men he could find to the head of affairs, 
established several new consulates, and was in- 
strumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports The Bntish Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘* Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political ira mn India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasa.”” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great import—‘“We (1 ¢., His Majesty’s 
Government) should reyard the establishment of 
& naval base or of a fortified port inthe Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with allthe means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fleldsin the Bakhtiari country, witha great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Iranian 
011 Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake Since that date 
the Perman Gulf has become the “ Air Suez 
Canal”? of the Umpire, the main Imperial 
line of air communications running down its 
Arab littoral, and an important oil field has 
been discovered and is being operated at the 
Island of Bahrein The Company is a branch 
of the Californian Standard Oil Company and 
being American owned has introduced the 
USA into the political complex of the Gulf 
Another branch of the same Company and 
struck oil in Hasa—a portion of Ibn Saud’s 
Arabian kingdom shelving on the Gulf—and 
a British company 1s. prospecting with success 
in Kuwait An interesting new feature in 
1931 was the decision of the Persian Government 
to instal a Navy of their own in the Gulf 
The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all anger A armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination 1n 1982. It 
was at the outset officered by Italians. The fm- 
mediate reason for the new fleet was that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led toextenaive smuggling The fleet 
was required to checkit The BntishGovernment 
in 1935 announced their decision to transfer 
their principal naval station in the Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on Kishm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which they held on lease from the Persian 
Gulf to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian 
coast of the Gulf This move was calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 

Pearls are found on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf between Kuwait and Muscat, 

Ru currency is in use on the Arab coast 
except Muscat where the currency is Maria There- 
sa dollars but Indian currency is also accepted. 
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Mascat. 


Muscat, which is reached in about forty- 


eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian. 


Gulf proper. It liegsthree hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
as always been intimately associated. 


Formerly Muscat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their autbority over the possessions 
On the eastern shore. 


The frelationa between Brita and Muscat 
have been intimate for a century and more 
it was under British auspices that the separa 
tion between Zanzibar and Muscat was effected, 
the Sultan accepted a British subsidy im return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede sny part of his territory without our 
consent. The Sultan paid a State visit to New 
Delhi late in 1987 and thereafter to London, 
whither he journeyed wa the Far East and 
America. On his return home a India the 
Sultan concluded a new treaty with the 
representatives of Hie Majesty’s, Government 


in 1938 
The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and enttring the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the seven Trucial Chicfs. Lhe ill-name of this 
territo1y has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days 1t had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the (ompany’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiets are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1803 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid ail 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
orig, Pag the traffic in slaves The relations 

f the irucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast 18 increasing through the rise of Dubai 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Sharjah Ajman 
Umal Quwain and Rasal Khaimah and Hira 


Bahrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast Hes the little Archi. 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Manama and Muharrag are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the Teat centre of the 
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Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
| be worth half a million " pounds steriin 


g. The 
anchorage 1s wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which ts not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkevs for which Bahrein is 
famous But, in spite of this, the trade of the 
port 18 very large and the Customs revenue 
substantial in consequence, which makes the 
Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 


The importance and wealth of these islands 
has been immensely increased by the develop- 
ment of the Bahreim o1l fields referred to above 


Inthe neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffied 
archzologists. The geherally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Phosnicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier in this review, announced {n 1935 that 
they proposed transferring the prmci Del British 
Naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. The 
same place has since been utilised for the provi- 
sion of a large aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, which 1s thus enabled to take a 
route down the Western side of the Persian 
Gulfand thus avold difficulties in Persia. 


Kawait. 


{In the north-west corner of the Guif lies the 
port which has made more etir than any place 
of similar size in the world ‘Ihe importance 
of Kuwait lies solely in the fact that it ia a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. ‘hia is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, Genera! Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane—#so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a@ pairof horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Kuwait be called a good 
or & promising port. ‘Lhe Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 65 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render {t 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers, Jt 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winda, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
80,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea for the mariners of Kuwait are noted for 
their boldnesa and hardihood, 


Khorramshahr (formerly 
Mubammerah). 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Khoriamshahr 
The town, favourably situated near the mouth 
of the Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs, Lynch 
Brothers This route provides the shortest pas 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. Thies importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Peralan Oll Company~— 
now called the Anglo-Iraman Oil Company— 
established refineries at Abadan for the 
ofl which they win in the rich fields which they 


have tapped near Abwas. 
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Iraq. 


In @ sense Iraq and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India yet they are so indissolubls 
associated with the politics of the Gulf trat 
they must be considered in relatton thereto 
Basrah 183 the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway and 1s also an important air 
port on the Empire air route It stands on the 
rizht bank of the Shatt «l Arab 70 miles from 
it. mouth favourably situated to receive the 
whole water borne trade of the ‘Tigms and 
Tuphrates Rivers The local traffic 1s valuable 
for the richness of the date groves on either side 
of the Shatt el Arab 1s indescribable there 1s a 
considerable entrepot traffic Whuilst Basrth 1s 
the port of entry for Baghdad and for the trade 
with Persia which follows the caravan route 720 
Kermanshh and Hamadan Ba. hdid w the 
Capital town 

Iraq 18 an independent Arab State set up in 
what formerly was Mesopotamia, under British 
Aegis under the sovereignty of King Feisal I 
He was on his death m 1933 succeeded by his 
son King Ghazi who died in a motor accident in 
Baghdad in April 1939 Hus three ) ear old son 
Amir Feisal was then proclaimed King and 
Amur Abdulillah uncle of the new ruler was 
ippointed Regent 

When the 191418 War was over we found 
ourselves committed to immense undefin 
ed and burdensome responsibilities in that land 
The sound concepts which dictated the original 
expedition were dislocated in the foolish advance 
to Baghdad then the great military enterprises 
necessitated by the fall of Kut al Amara carried 
our frontier north to Mosul and the nountauns of 
Kurdistan east to the Persian boundary, and 
west to the confines of Transjordan Amongst 
ardent Imperialists, there was undoubtedly the 
hope that this immense area would be in one 
way or another an integral part of the British 
Empire The cold fit followed when the cost 
was measured, and the Arabs rose in a revolt 
which showed that any such domination could 
only be maintained by force of arms and that 
the cost would be prodigious In these circum 
stances King Feisal agreed to come from the 
Hedjaz and wap installed on the throne under 
the aegis of Great Britain 

Still we were committed to the support of 
the new kingdom and that most dangerous 
condition arose—responsibility without any 
real power unless King Feisal was to be a 
mere puppet, immense expenditure and inde 
finite military commitments In these circum 
stances there was an insistent demand for with 
drawal from the land British policy moved 
slowly towards that end but a definite step was 
taken in 1923 The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced this policy in a statement 
which 18 reproduced textually, for the purpose of 
reference Addressing the House of Lords on 
May 38rd he said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have reen discussing this matter for 
some tiine and decisions have now been taken 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feilsal and his Government, and 
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has their cordial assent. 
at Baghdad to day. 


The announcements asfollows — 


**Tt will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty, 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to permodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
In Iraq enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

**Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume admunistrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible,1tis consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty inits present 
form can conveniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly 


‘“‘ accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms — 


It 18 understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty shall terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Nothing 1n this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a wew 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period 


It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in 1ts present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 


The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the lreaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the ad mission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible His Majesty’s Government 
would bein a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment 1n accordance with the Organic Law 


The Council] of the League of Nations in 
January 1932, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admiesion of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of a poles with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 


It is being published 
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of justice. This meant the termination of the 


mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations ,should Great Britainand Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quesrion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain {irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisiona) boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 

Here the matter remained gntil the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the materia] for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a commonsense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet stable government, The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty five 
years—a guarantee of stable government— 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iray; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee, The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council Great Britain hav 
ing given the necessary assurance that she was 
prepared to extend her mandate over Iraq fora 
further twenty-five years, the Council of the 
League allocated the whole of the area 
dispute right up to the temporary frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line—to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva, threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

Relations between Britain and Iraq were 
therefore further defined by a second treaty 
concludedin January, 1926, which provided that 
Great Britain should as soon as possible recom- 
mend Iraq for admission to membership of the 
League of Nations This recommendation was 
made and accepted in October, 1932, whereupon 
the Mandate was terminated and Iraq became 
an independent sovereign state and a member of 
the League of Nations The Treaty of 1926 was 
replaced by Treaty of Alliance signed on the 
30th June, 1930, to come into force “‘ as soon as 
Iraq had been admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations.’’ It provides, snfer ala, 
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that each of the two High Contracting parties 
shall immediately come to the aid of the other in 
the event of war. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
‘f Basra and the other portions of the Ira 
State. Basra has for Ng been inthe closes 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
‘espects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
[ts people have not much in common with 
hose of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. 


Iraq’s alliance with Great Britain was em- 
phasised by the Iraqi Prime Minister, General 
Nuri Said Pasha, in April, 1939 Broadcasting 
to the nation, General Nuri said that alliance 
with Britain and the neighbouring States, coupl- 
ed with sincere friendship with Turkey and Iran, 
were two principles on which Iraq’s foreign 
policy was based 

On the outbreak of war with Germany in 
September, 1939, Iraq severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany in accordance with the terms 
of her treaty with Great Britain, but for several 
years the German munister in B@ghdad had 
been working against British influence Ags 
Hitlerism went from strength to strength, 
German influence in Iraq grew in volume and 
intensity, until, when the war began, the expul- 
sion of the German munister by the Cabinet 
threw into sharp relief the pro German sympa- 
thies of the army leaders and the younger 
ambitious men who fawned upon them __ Later 
the Cabinet fell and was succeeded by ministries 
backed by Rashid Ali and the army When 
Italy entered the war, this cabinet took the 
first step in breach of the Anglo Iraq Treaty 
of Alliance by refusing to break off diplomatic 
relations with Italy, with the result that the 
Italian Legation in Baghdad became an active 
centre of Axis propaganda and espionage 
In April, 1941, a coup d’eat put Rashid Ah 
twito power. The admunistration that followed 
turned openly hostile to the British, demanded 
that no more British troops should be landed 
to pra’ lines of communication through Iraq 
and, when this demand was refused, began hosti- 
lities in the hope of Axis support Iraqi forces 
shelled Habbaniyah, the British Aur Base, 
and rounded up British residents in Baghdad 
The rebellion was quickly quelled and the 
rebel leaders, finding their position untenable, 
fled the country On May 80, 1941, the Lord 
en bel of Baghdad accompanied by Iraqi Army 
and police officers came to the British Com- 
mander to ask for an armistice, which was 
quickly arranged and legal Government in Iraq 
was restored with the return of the Regent. 

With the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment under the Premiership of Nuri Said, 
Iraq quickly returned to normal 

On the 16th January, 1943, Iraq declared war 
on the Axis Powers, and a few days later she 
acceded to the United Nations Pact signed at 
Washington on the 2nd January, 1942. 

In April, 19145, the Iraqi Government accepted 
the invitation of the United States Government 
to cipate in the San Francisco Conference 
and a delegation was sent, headed by Arshad al 
Umari, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. This 
delegation, in concert with delegations from other 
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Arab States, later signed the Charter of the | 
United Nations 

Iraq has also played a prominent part in the 
formation of the Arab league, a confederation 
of Arab States which was convened 1n Cairo in 
April, 1945, to discuss Middle Eastern affairs and 
to promote the planning of practical Arab co 
operation. 

The Iraqi Army has now been reformed and 
reorganised with the assistance of a British 
Military Mission, and 1s quickly becoming an 
efficient force which can be used, if necessary, 
to maintain internal security within the country 


In October 1943 the Regent paid an official 
visit to the United Kingdom, where he had the 
honour of being entertained by Their Majesties 
the King and Queen for two days at Buckingham 
Palace He returned later in the year, after 
having toured war time Britain which enabled 
him to form a personal appreciation of the extent 
and scope of the British war effort He left Iraq 
again in May, 1945 on another official visit 
this time to the United States spent a short time 
in Canada and then proceeded once more to the 
United Kingdom, 


Iraq has filled a place of considerable strategic 
Importance in the war during the invasion of 
Russia by Germany and the aggressions of Japan 
in the Kast The Gulf Ports and the roads, 
railways and airways of Iraq and Persia became 
a main route for the supply of the USS R upto 
1944 particularly when the normal sea route 
was hazardous Iraq has furnished a vital link 
in the long Allied Lnes of communication to the 
Far East and the export of oi to the Medi 
terranean through the pipeline from Kirkuk, 
and down the Shatt el Arab by tanker from 
Abadan has continued without interruption, 


The Iran Shore. 

The Iran shore presents fewer points of per- 
manent interest The Iranian Government 
has developed Bandar Shahpur as the port 
at the southern territory of the new Trans 
Iranian Railway. The port facilities are 
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inadequate and the site is malarious The 
importance of Bushire is administrative rather 
than commercial It is the headquarters of 
Iran authority It 1s also the main entrepot 
for the trade of Shiraz, and competes for that 
of Ispahan But the anchorage is wretched 
and dangerous, the road to Shiraz passes 
over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection Further south 
lies lingah, reputed to be the prettiest port 
on the Iran coast, but its trade is bemg 
diverted to Debai In the narrow channel 
which forms the entrance to the Gulf from the 
Arabian Sea 13 Bunder Abbas Here we are at 
the key ofthe Gulf Bunder Abbas 1s of some 
Importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd_ It is of still more importance as a 

sible naval base To the west of the town, 

tween the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the (larence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there 1s the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf Lhe great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one ofthe worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet q@here the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile Put between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos 
sible warm water port for which Rnssia was 
seeking There was established a_ British 
Naval station at Henjam a small island close 
to Kism where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Persian authorities 
Its evacuation by Great Britain in favour of 
Bahrein wis decided upon by the British 
Government in 19385 On the Mekran coast, 
there 1s the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber An interesting development 
in the Gulf within the past decade was the 
institution of an Iran Navy. 


Il —SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was ailowed to obscure the frontier, 
importance of Seistan Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India §=Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
oc Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
ite immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations. it\'s also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the ‘rans-Caspian Rallway 
with the Indian Ocean and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 


to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten: 
tion Was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularily active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century Her agents 
moved into Seistan and through the agency 
of the Belgian Custome officials, “ scientific 
missions”? and an irritating plague cordon, 
sought to establish influence, and to stifle 
the British trade which was gradually being 
built up by way of Nushki These efforts 
died down before the presence of the Mc- 
Mahon mission, which, in pursuance of 
Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand Ther finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement Since then the International import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 
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The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist For a time 
British influence increased in substance through 
the Seistan trade route The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
ts 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts dak bungalows 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic The 
railway was pushed Out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a 
better starticg point for the caravans than 
Quetta This line wars extended to Duzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 54 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo Persian Frontier, during the Great War 
as a military measure, but the traffic after the 
re establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week There then arose trouble owing to 
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Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations tal en across thelr frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persfanside of the Frontier 
and the establishment of raflhead at Nokkundi 
80 miles on the Indian side of the frontier 
Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
abouta reasonable settlement in regard to the 
situation Lhe Persian Forcign Minister Mons B 
Kazemi, paid a visitto New Delhi in November 
1935 and travelled eastward from Persia by the 
Baluchistan route He was interested as his 
Government s representative in the development 
of railways in Seistan and in securing British- 
Indian assistance in that enterprise Only in- 
formal conversatione on the subject took place, 
No constructive result has become apparent 


Ii —IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as aff cting 
a frontier policy has receded until it is of 
n 


account Reference is made in the intro- 
durtion to this section to the fact that the. 
covclusion of the Anglo Russian Agreement left | 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 


divided Iran into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was‘ in view 

German agents, workir g cleverly on this feeling, 
established an Influence which was not suspect 

ed, and when World War I broke out they were 
able to raise the tribes in opposition to Great 
Britain, in the South, and after the fall of Kutal 

Amara, when a Turkish Division penetrated 
Western Iran they exercised a strong influence 
in Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Centra) Powers this influence disappéared but 
at that time there was no authonty in Iran 
besidesthat of tbe Bntish Government, which 
had strong forces in the North West and con 

trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position and for this purpose an &greement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
the main features of which were — 


To respect Persian integrity ; 
To supply experts for Persian administra 
on 


To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 


Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 


The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable in 20 years. it was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the wl seed aes of the 1911 loan and should 
these insufhcient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 


The Present Position —We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Tran agree- 
ment because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921 page 138 e seq 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed itinto a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers and 
politicians in India after the World War I was 
that Great Britain must take an active hand in 
Iran because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
m the Indian \ear Book was that the internal 
affairs of Iran were her own concern, if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier gradually 
tock charge of Iranian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected throuch- 
out the country for the first time since the ascas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed din A bodvof capable 
Americans under Dr Mullspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances, These two forces 
operating In unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 

larised by the deposition of the absentes 

hah and his own ascent of the throne At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch 10 his place under the title 
of Reza Shah Pahlavi The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration The general situation 
in Iran was gravely disturbed in 1932 by 
the sudden termination by the Iran Government 
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of the Anglo-Iran Oil Co.’s concession, a matter 
affecting one of the biggest industrial under- 
takings in the world and millions sterling of 
capital. The intervention of the British Govern- 
ment led to the reference of the trouble to the 
League of Nations and this paved the way for 
negotiations between the Company and the Iran 
Government. While these were being settled 
some progress was also made with general 
negotiations between the British and Iran 
Governments for an agreement covering all 
outstanding points of difficulty between them. 
In July, 1941, Britain drew the attention 
of the Iranian Government to the danger of 
allowing German tourists in their country. 
A large number of German technicians and 
camouflaged agents had been infiltrating into 
Iran. The Iran Government’s reply being 
unsatisfactory, the British and Soviet representa- 
tives made a new Demarche to Iran in August 
1941, without any result. On one point, 
however, the Government of Iran made some 
concession to British feelings, that of restraining 
the activities of Rashid Ali and his supporters 
from Iraq who had been actively consort 
with Axis representatives. The British an 
Russian Demarche requested the expulsion of 
Germans from Iran. On the Iran government’s 
failure to do so in August, 1941, the British 
and Soviet Governments decided to take action. 
The Soviet Government in their note to Iran 
pe out that they found themselves con- 
onted with the necessity of taking immediate 
steps and exercising their right by virtue of 
paragraph 6 of the 1921 treaty in the form of 
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sending troops to Iranian territory for tem- 
porary occupation in order to safeguard the 
security of the Soviet. It assured the Iran 
Government that those measures were not in 
any way directed towards Iran. The Soviet 
had no territorial desire nor any intention of 
infringing the independence of Iran. The note 
also assured the Iran Government that as soon 
as the danger threatening them was past the 
Soviet Government, in obedience to the obliga- 
tions undertaken in the 1921 treaty, would 
withdraw their forces from Iranian territory. 
The British Ambassador in Teheran presented a 
similar note simultaneousiv. 

Following on the Allied plan of action British 
and Indian forces entered Iran at three points. 
The Soviet troops entered from the Caucasus, 
The Allied forces met with a slight resistance 
at first but on August 28th, 1941, the Iran 
Government issued to their forces the order to 
cease fire, a new Cabinet being formed under the 
Prime Ministership of Mr. Ali Furughi, It 
entered into negotiations with the Allies and 
concluded peace. One of the clauses of the 
peace terms was that the Iranians should facili- 
tate the transit of supplies and war materials to 
Russia, Iran agreed to the closing of German, 
Italian, Rumanian and Hungarian Legations. 
Further, German nationals were handed over 
to the Allies. The terms also included the 
withdrawal -of the Iranian troops from certain 
zones, In September, 1941, the Shab of Iran, 
Reza Shah Pehlvi abdicated in favour of the 
Crown Prince, Shanpur. Reza Shah Pehlvi died 
in July 1944, 


IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


Chere yet remains a smal) part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a email 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this {s generically 
known as the Tribal Territory, Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced ip with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived thelr own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chiro] truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is—or was until comparatively 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 


the Indian Army 


recently: 


or in the Khassadars 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world . 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains, The internai peace 
enforced among them by British control has 
in late years led to an increase in their numbers 
and this has aggravated their economic problem. 


Frontier Policy.—The policy of the 
Government of India toward the Independent 


Territory has ebbed and flowed in a 
remarkable degree. It has fluctuated 
between the Forward’ School, which 


would occupy the frontier ap to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace ofa 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Angle-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
pemucas, each one of which left behind a 
egacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
Manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897, Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The brosd outlines of the new Policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the !‘ limitation of your inter- 
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ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex failed to give timely support to the advanced 
tension of administrative control over triba’ militia posts, some of these posts were 
territory.”” It fell to Lord Curzon to giv: ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
effect to this policy. The main foundation and the most serious fighting was with 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes the tribesmen. The Southern Waziristan 
the political influence requisite to secure ou Militia inevitably broke and there was .serious 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies fo trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- Afridis,our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
spect their tribal independence and leave them the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
as far as possible, free to govern themselve West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 


according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without le! 
or hindrance. : 

New Province.—As 8 first step Lord Curgo1 
took the contro! of the tribes under the direc 
supervision of the Government of India. U. 
to this point they had been in charge of th 
Government cf the Punjab, a province whos 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-Wes' 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charg 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimati 
frontier experience, directly subordinate t 
the Government of India. This was a reviva. 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877. 
and often considered afterwards, but whict 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops s 
far a8 possible from the advanced posts, anc 
placed these fortalices In charge of tribal levies. 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass unti] 1919. At the same time the regula! 
troops were cantoned in places whence the: 
could quickly move to any danger point, anc 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, an 
& narrow-gauge line, since converted to thi 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal: 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the, 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the, 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturista. 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (¢. o. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this: 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy.—It saved us from serious 
complications for nearly twenty years, although 
the position could never be said to be entirely 
satisfactory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the . whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 


the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
& lesding malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and the Wazirs 
broke into <open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the fleld some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent. armed with modern 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. Thefighting wasthe most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
heir ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian Army; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; tneir losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which, 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examine@ it was seen that 
she heaviest charges on tM exchequer were 
shose under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large and seemingly unend- 
Ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front, In actual prac- 
tice the discussion Was"really focussed on 





Afghans placed less refance in their regular; Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troops which have never offered more than a’ Toversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
contemptible resistance to the British forces| Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
than in the armed tribeamen. Inthis they were system, namely, by occupying commanding 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities’ posts within the country itself, dominating the 
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tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzou, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to Strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 


The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupa- 
tion’ and the ‘‘close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Toch: at 
Wana and 1n the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the trihes- 
men themselves The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
‘It ts of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops ’’ The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained 1n cont- 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather 16 should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions unti) the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based could 
not, when left without the support of: 
regular troops in the day of need, with-' 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other, 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of' 
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1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Wazir mulitia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted 
The Policy.—The policy first adum brated 
to meet these changed conditions waa outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads, to extend the 
main Indian failway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
uties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned Such dates are 
unpopular in the reguiar army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work ot this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khasgadars and Scouts. The Khassadar 
isan Irregular in the extreme. He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a distinguish- 
ing kind of pagr. In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system isthat solong asthe Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked, If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no tifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the lose of 
Bnitish and Indian officers. But the application 
of this poliev produced an acute controversy 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


The pillar of the Curzon system fel). 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


Geographically, Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

onds with the Durand Line separating India 

om Afghanistan Thisis the western boundary 
On the east is the Indus North Is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 830 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District South is 
a zigzag political Joundary from the Durand 
Line running bet Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitabie 
medley of ae and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hepeless disarray The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Razmak somei5 and 20 miles respect 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 

Where irngation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only nope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

{nhabitants.—The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and :nter-marriage 
is the exception—in factyall traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, has materially aided 
our dealings with them, 
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Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1918 could 
epeak of anv portion of them as his following 

Policy —The policy of the British was at first 
one of non interference with the tribes Even 
now aE part of the country is administered 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision me necessary to contro! raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
pon of the country with Regulars, followed 

y building po and brick towers to be held 
by Militia ese posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Pohtical Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required 
also for tribal escorts as necessary Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs Similarly the Tochi in 
1896 In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale ; 

A Compromise —A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923 He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
poten day were essentially three, namely, the 

rontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last b ing the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India ond India He 
bilgi specially to show tl at this belt was, 

fact, within India “‘ It is boundary pillar: 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
In India We are apt to call Waziristan in 
dependent territory, and it 1s only from the 
point of view of our British district that the 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes Fiom the 
point of view of India, from the international 


point of view that is, they are cis-frontier | 


tribesmen of India If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s scorges, they are also India 
responsibility—and Indias alone That 1s 
an international fact that we must never forget 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan He 
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pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the came policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan “But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago 1s not necessarily 
s0 now The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the trbesmen are 
infinitely better armed, their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years * Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a ese 
wall of barbed wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 
Border policy is really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more . We might = gain 
for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants ° 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would he in Waziristan Itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat and the maintenance of some 4 600 
Khassadars and of some 6 000 irregulars while 
at Razmak, 6500 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi In the geographical sense 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy None the less it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long ard laborious 
road towards the pacification, trrough civili 
ration of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border ‘“‘Come what may, 
civilization mist be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hinds while 
it grows inevitably worse ’ 

The policy thus initiated for a period pro 
ceeded with results according to the highest 
reasonable expectations and exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes of most people concerned 
in its formulation. 

The roads were policed by the Khascadars, 
who in the main until the Tori Khel rebellion 
of 1986 37 upset some of them, proved faith 
ful to their trust The open hostility of 
the Wavir tribesmen to the presence of 
troope and other agents of Government 
in their midst which at the outset 
they showed bv shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops at every alee A 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding of the rule of law and, under the 
control sxeiched, a readiness to conform to it 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization caught the imagination of 
the people and won theirapproval Thus, the 
safety of the roads wac encouraged, and became 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic The roads, as the King’s 
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Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
ersonal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them. carried on by Congress agents organised in 
his permits villagers 40 proceed to and from what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
the plains and towns in safety. Underthe in- their p they made special use of 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
that the ban against shooenr upon the passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
highway would be extended to all the country and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
for three miles on either side of the highway. Muslim non-official members. This measure 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
cation proved possible and achieved as much marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
success as could be expected. The hospitals mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular take place is also in general terms laid down 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
people who come to them. So much has this acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
arrangement been appreciated that the in practice affect them, because its provisions 
Mahsuds formally mbites for the establish- in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- domain of their religious law, and passed in 
tation with the necessary surgical instruments, ol ee of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
saying that they had saved this from the time Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
when the British formerly left the country. In They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
other words, they offered what they had tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. -democratic self-government in Indias, Muslim 
Wana was occupied, following an encouraging interests would not be safe against disregard 
petition from the local Wazirs, in 1929, A by the Hindu majority. 
Motor road had already been run out from, Qutbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 
Jandola through Chagmalai and the Shahur This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
Tangi to Sarwekai. A brigade oftroops, hitherto of the Act, strongly influenc>i the attitude 
stationed at Manzai, whereabouts the Takki Zam,'of the community towards all questions of 
after flowing down its deep valley from central' political reform, and the lever which mis- 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was. repregentation of the Act provided for stirring 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn up dnti-Government agitation in the almost 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
thither without opposition and was warmly north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp alleged that under the Act all girls must be 


not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it remains. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1981 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
frearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built connecting Fort Sandeman via Guikach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the Sar- 
wekai-Wana road. A motor road hasalso been 
constructed from Razmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana. 
It was completed in 1938 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

Congress Agitation —A startling new deve- 
lopment upon the North-West Frontier during 
1930 was the spread thereto of agitation carried 
on by tne Indian National Congress in the interior 
of India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a mme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out ‘‘to make 
Government impossible.’’ Revolutionary 
apelin. and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a standstill, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 


Medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke qut on 23rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
lanes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the politica! authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed severa) times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
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force, The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agente, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these «efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
ae Sorarogha, in the valley of the Takk: 
am, = 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in thatregion. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to thelr normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khel 
plain, and prevented from ‘visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in and accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1981-82. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933 — 
Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the operae 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need 
to keep it a live policy if 1t 13 to be of any use 
atall The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Uppe? Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation m part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
prowecn against the attacks of the Upper 

ohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 Antertered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
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the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1938, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning 
¢ommenced retributory raids upon the Falimas 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur, a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Afghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started 2 campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obhgations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Road construction from the Peshawar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed from Malakand up the 
Bajaur valley itself so that by the meeting 


-of the two roads in Upper Bajaur, there would 


become established a circular road through this 
part of the tribal territory, resembling that 
runpmng through North Waziristan. 

In the end the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence uPaUGhE 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace, and the Bajauris while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 1935 The Lower Mohmands 
_uarrelled among themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
Upper Mohmands decided to fish 1n the troubled 
waters Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands sueing for peace—and 
in the Ghalanai road being carried forward 
over the Nahakk: Pass and down beyond it 
on to the plain which extends to the natural 
road junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
meets the Upper Mohmand country. 
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Tori Khel Rebellion—The Wazirs and 
Mahsuds in 1980 showed signs of rebelling against 
Government in parallel with the Afridis Con 
gress party agents endeavoured to persuade 
them todoso They were at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without its having been broken All went 

eacefully until the autumn of 1936 and then 
fronble was produced in North Waziristan 
by the faqir of Ipi, a man who was formerly 
in subordinate Government service in the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place from which he took his best known name 
A Mushm lad was accused in 1936 of hidnapping 
a Hindu girl of Bannu Apparently, she eloped 
with him She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that she 
was a minor There was a good deal of 
communa! excitement about the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about 1t in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam There was also, in 1936, a dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have been a 
mosque This was settled in the Lahore High 
Court in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab 
Muslims accepted the decision The faqir 
of Ipi lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the Lahore (Shahidgan)) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised among the Waziristan Tribes 
the slogan, Islam in Danger” His demand 
fora holy war was only taken up bya sub section 
of the Tori Khel section of the Wazirs of Northern 
Waziristan Their elders begged Government 
to order a flag march of troops through their 
country so a8 to increase the credit of the 
loyalist element Ihis Government did The 
troops were heavily fired upon and had to 
fight their way out Efforts to round off the 
matter before 1t developed into a major affair 
failed and there followed a war in which the 
Tori Khel were the only tribilsection avowedly 
at war with Government but all the other 
tribesmen of the country were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some joimed in gangs 
fighting the authorities and others connived at 
such acts Not until the fall of winter towards 
the end of 1937 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of irreconcilibles under diring leaders 
whom the faqir inspired by his agitation beiten 
by extensive mulitary operations into asking 
for peace The faqir has not been caught 
and continues a troublesome influence The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ 
ment of 50000 troops Before they were 
withdrawn in the following winter 106 mules 
of new roads opening upsome of the hitherto 
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inaccessible country in and about the upper 
reaches of the Shaktu river were made ihe 
faqir of Ipi, however, assisted by several 
notorious outlaws continued to keep Waziristan, 
particularly the North, in a disturbed condition 
throughout 1938 and on into 1989 It was 
therefore, found necessary to keep an extra 
brigade 1n the territory and spasmodic operations 
against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
and air and have not yet succeeded in restoring 
normal conditions In the summer of 1938 
a temporary complication was provdied by the 
appearance amongst the Mahsuds of a Syrian 
called the Shami Pir who was only just prevented 
from leading a tribal incursion to support a 
rebellion against the Government of Kabul 
The persistence and expense of the trouble in 
Waziristan constituting as 1 does a heart 
breaking set back to the“ policy’? which had 
seemed for fifteen years to be achieving material 
results, has provoked renewed discussion of 
Frontier policy especially in regard to military 
commitments which were examined by a Defence 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Chatfield who visited India on behalf of 
His Majesty s Government towards the end 
of 1938 Although hostile sections still 
persisted with mischief there was thought by 
April 1939 § be spfficient justification for the 
hope that the period of major military operation 
was over and Waziristan was in consequence 
returned to the charge of His Excellency the 
Governor of the NWFP, inhis capacity as 
AGG for the tribal areas Sporadic dis 
turbances have continued into the period of the 
second world war and the Fakir remains a 
disturbing influence 


Waziristan Outrages 1939.—Durmg 1939 
Waziristan was in a state of continual unrest 
The list of offences committed by the Ahmedzai 
tribesmen by the end of the year mounted to 
over fifty cases of major outrage They in 
cluded blastmg of bridges and destruction of 
communications holding up and looting lorries, 
snipping, kidnapping and several cases of murder 
‘Lhe situation became intolerable and necessitat- 
ed military operations Two columns of troops 
were sent to the Ahmedzai salient and it took 
three months to subdue the hostile elements 
and clear it of offenders and outlaws 


A detailed investigation Into the economic 
conditions in the tribal areas, as a preliminary 
step to the adoption of measures armed at radical 
improvement of the tribesmen, was thereupon 
belheved to be opportune and would probably 
have been attempted but for the pre occupations 
of the war 
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The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus 
sian 1nvasion of India All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier bistory. It was be 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 


whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, fnendly 
tu Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
Feaisting aggression. 

Gates to India.—A knowledge of the 
trans-frontier geography of India brought 
home to her administrators the conviction 
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that there were only two main gates 


to India—through Afghanistan, the historic: 


successive 


route to India, along which 
way of Seistan 


Invasions have poured, and 
It was the purpose of 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 


them at any rate halfopen Tq this end, having. 


pushed her frans-Persian railway to Samar 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
8ystem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great mulitary station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lmes which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
araneey until 1t leads out to the Afghan Border 
a 


New Chaman, where it opens on 
the route to Kandahar In view of the 
Same menace the whole of Baluchistan 


has been brought under British control Quetta 
1s now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natura] strength In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
ere or by the direct route through 
eistan. 


Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamruc and bv the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Land: Kota: and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana 
on the Afghan Frontier A first class military 
road sometimes double sometimes treble, also 
threads the Pass to our advanced post at Land: 
Kotal, and then descends until it meets the 
Afghan Frontier at Landi Khana. In this wise 
the two Powers prepared for the great conflict 
which was to be fought on the Kandahar 
Ghazni Kabul hne 


Relations with India.—Between the 

vanced posts on either side stands the 

ingdom of Afghanistan. The end of 
British policy bas been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded The second aim 
May how also be said to have been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the onPy means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in bis own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter 
he beat down opposition uutil none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a atrong standing army and set 


b 
British policy to 
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ap arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 


step his position was regularised The Anglo= 


Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 
precigitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885,—determined the northern boundaries, 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a smal) section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion, of peace with Afghanistan Finally 
the M¢Mahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution gf the waters of 
the Helmand in Seistan ThiS frontier has since 
been reaffirmed by a Turkish boundary com- 
mission appointed by Iran and Afghanistan 
conjointly It was estimated by competent 
authorities that about the time of Abdurraha- 
mans death, Afghanistan was in a position to 
place in the field, in the event of war one hundred 
thousand well armed regular and irregular troops, 
together with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made frendly  Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy uz to the day or his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners. except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He tefused to accept a British Resident on the 
ground that be couid not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


Afghanistan and the War-—tThese_ re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amur Habibullah 
Khan It used tobe one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaming it Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintamed it He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality It is 
believed—a considerable reticence 1s preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of Indiathat he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him, certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “‘ missions’”’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
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misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in & position 
of no little dificulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-Bnitish elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 

reaching of ajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at ite zenith. 


Murder of the Amur-—lIt is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan woulé have 
used this authority for a» progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation Atthis moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained, but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
feign These realised that with his vindication 
by the war theirtime of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated 1t by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep Haus brother 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amur at Jelalabad in 


his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan: 
revolted at the idea of the brother se'zing power: 


over the corpse of the murdered man Hise 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army Nasrullah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
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Speedy Defeat~-The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
fegular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dakka, Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpind! onthe 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
oo out in the Indian Year Book, 1928, pp 

-19 ry 


Post-War Relations ~It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference 1t was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed 

The main points ofthe Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the Great War.—Since 
the War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 


drew. Che new Amir, Amanullah, at once' der gang from the tribal territory in the 
communicated his accession to the Government! British side of the krontier committed raids in 


of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to | 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his: 
difficulties at once commenced , he had to deal : 


British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan In course of time this gang was 


with the war party in Afghanistan; he was, broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghan- 


confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from | istan had troubles within 


the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 


is own borders which 


made him glad of British help. The 


uliah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element | main object of his government was to streng- 
was exasperated by theimprisonment of Nasrul-| then the resources of the country and to 


lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and g'ven occupa: 
tion to divert itsthoughts. A further element of. 


complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
hie difficuities was to unite all the disturbing 
elementsin a wart with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and eiinul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul aud open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance, 
+ 


bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education, The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reversos to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the ald of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken, Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 
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Soviet Penetration.—Taking a long view, 
& much more notable development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to 
which the foregoing notes apply, was the 
penetration of the Russians, who had 
converted the former Trans-Caspian States ot 
Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, The 
object of this policy was gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour of the 
Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, In Chinese Turkestan 
it was pursued with qualified success In 
Afghanistan it also made certain progress 
The first step of the Russians was to 
extend the Soviet Republics of Tajikistan, 
Uzbekia and Turkmamstan so as to absorb 
all Northern Afghanistan This was later, 
apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
& more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan, Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed In return the Russians received 
important trading facilities. 


Russo-Afghan Treaty —Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 81st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows :— 

Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con. 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res: 
pect of the first contracting party. 


Clause 2—Both the comtracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause pofitical or military harm: to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 


Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another's internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contacting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the. 
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armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
Independeice, or otherwise such activities will 
be ehecked Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war matenal, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions 


Clause 6.--This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be vahd for three years After this 
period it wil) remainin force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of ita expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 


On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 


A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 


The King’s Tour —In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popu greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the apa European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
any untoward incident, Afghanistan was peace- 
ful during his long absence. 


Reforming Zeal.—King Amanuila returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and soctal 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in Al oral’ oory by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal] Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
{mposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from thelr seclusion and doff the veil ; 
vhe oo-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 


activities of individuals whose object is to gather gular troops fell into arrear. 
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With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble 1n their 
train. In May of that year the “‘ Lame Mullah” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost The 
Mullahs were openly aetive against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggie for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 


A Change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
in 1929 Anotorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan representa- 
tives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fied from Kabul to Kandahar 
and then from Kandahar vita Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered mito possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, administra- 
tive experience or a disciplined following 
his throne was a thorny one and he was 
harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated a]] without the slightest hitch, 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by Genera! Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Waszirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul fn his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm posseasion 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1980, and was repressed with unexpectea success 
and vigour, There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled.. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of hls 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the suocessive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
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her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and Pete supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah’s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him. 


Murder of Nadir Shah.—This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize giving, 
when a young Man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him 
at close range, killing him instantly. It later 
appeared that the assassin committed the crime 
in revenge for the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply involved 
in treasonable activities after he had been 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant, The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder, The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zahir. The 
latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The new King s his 
reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of his 
father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the years that have since 
past during which the young King has by 
this Sagacity and good government gradually 
strengthened his position on the throne and, 
by the development of communications and 
trade,done much to encourage the establish- 
ment of settled conditions among his people. 
A mutual desire for close relations and partic- 
ularly economic understanding led In 1938 to 
exploratory negotiations between India and 
Afghanistan with a view to seeking some form 
of trade agreement. 


The Chief Ministers of the Afghan State are 
Muhmud Hashim Khan (Prime Minister) and 
Shah Mahmud Khan, two surviving brothers 
of Nadir Shah, and the King’s uncles. With 
their help the stability of the Afghan Kingdom 
has been successfully maintained Their policy 
has remained not unfriendly to Britain and 
India, and they have adhered to the Saadabad 
Pact with Turkey, Iran and Iraq, All the great 
European Powera and Japan maintain Embas- 
sies or Legationsin Kabul, and it must be recorded 
of the present Afghan Government that in 
tune with the ideas of their predecessors and 
in the interest of their continued Independence 
as they see it, they have pursued a policy of 
balance in their relations with the Powers, 
but with careful adjustments. 
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VII.— TIBET, 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
hase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
ritain and Russia in Central Asia. The 

earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogie on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatee,—the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzeralnty over 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British stavesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The ‘Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
rovided for the opening of a trade mart at 

atung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proveo 
uselesa in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fuged to recognise it, and despite their establjish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable tn servre respec’ for it 


Russian Intervention.—This was the 
position when in 1899 Lora Curzon, Viceroy 
of India, endeavoured to get into direct 
touch with the Tibetan authorities. Three 
letters which 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercouree 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years residence at 
Lhasa Dorijieft went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet."* This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience bv the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
Pp , and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
witb a Tibetan mission where, as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama, they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 


he addressed to the Dalai 


were escorted home through Central Asla by 
@ Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached At the time it was 
ramoured that Dorijieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under thé pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 


The Expedition of 1904.—In view of 
these conditions the Government of India 
proposed in 1908 to despatch a mission, 
with an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss 
the outstanding questions with the Tibetan 
authorities on the spot. To this the 
Home Government could not assent, but 
agreed in conjunction with the Chinese 
Government. to a joint meeting at Khamba 
Jong, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
Sir Francis Younghusband was the British 


representative but after months of delay 
it was ascertained that the Tibetans had 
no intention of committing themselves, 


[t was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa wax reached There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) * the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until thie indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
vear. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the rigbt to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commerciai questions, if necessary. 


Home Government intervenes.—For 
reasons which were not apparent at the time, 
but whicb have amce been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement The indem- 
aity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period The mght 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the interna] administration of 
Tibet, China undertook not to permit an 
other foreign State to interfere witb the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect tae trade stations with India, 
and It was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 189C, and the Traue Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gove 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
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and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marte and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantae. 


Chinese Action.—The sequel to _ the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement was dramatic, 
although it ought not to have been 
unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
$0 Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past thie suzerainty, 
having been a “constitutional action,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to wake her well res- 

ted at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 

oO convert Tibet from a vassal state intoa 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his author- 
ity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the prone with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urgs, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
be proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at . Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- | 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and bry 
the frony of fate sought a refagein India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 


Later Stages.—The British haber uaa 
e 


acting on the representations of 
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she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke ont in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dala: Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Govemment 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese Internal administration 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing witb other provinces of China, 
was Met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internai administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMabon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China, and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject,itis understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to matntain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and In 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstanc the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 


Government of Inaia, made strong protests! were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 


to China against this action. They 
out that Great Britain, while disclaiming 
any desire to interfere with the intemal 
administration of Tibet, could not be 
indifferent to disturbances in the peace of s 
country which was a neigbbour, op intimate 
terms with other neighbouring State on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and prersed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sert to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Libet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 


pointed ' 


It will thus be seen that the importance which 
formerly attached to the political condition of 
Tibet was much less a local than an external 
question, and was influenced by our relations 
with Russia and China rather than with our 
relations with Tibet. Russia having relapsed 
into a state of considerable confusion, and China 
having relapsed into a state of absolute con- 
fusion, these external forces temporarily at any 
rate qaappeeren and Tibet no longer loomed on 
the Indian political horizon. The veil was 
drawn afresh over Lhasa, ‘and affairs in that 
country pursued an isolated course, with this 
considerable difference. The Dalai Lama was 
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now on terms of the greatest cordiality with the 
Government of India In 1920 he requested 
that a British officer should be sent to discuss 
with him the position in Central Asia brought 
about by the Revolution in Russia and the 
collapse of Government 1n China and Mr Bell 
OMG, 108, Political Officer 1n Sikkim, was 
deputed for this purpose In 1922 telephonic 
communication between Lhasa and India was 
eftablished The Chinese subsequently tried 
to increase their hold on Tibet but without 
being able to persuade the Tibetans to accept 
closer association 


There followed in 1936 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and not until 1939 were the Tibetans 
able to discover the babe in whose body, they 
believe his reicarnation must simultaneously 
have occurred In the meantime a British 
Goodwill Mission visited Tibet in the winter of 
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1936 37, spent several months in Lhasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relation- 
ships with the chief Tibctan Government 
officials and the Tibetan people The Mission 
was led by Sir Basil J Gould 108 of the Pohti 
cal Department who has many personal frends 
among the leading men of Tibet and one of his 
colleagi es was left behind in Lhasa where he 
still remains to maintain the haison between 
ee and the headquarters of the Government 
of India 


The boy Dalai Lama was installed in Lhasa 
in October, 1939 with traditional ceremonials 
The British Government were represented at the 
event by a delegation led by Sir Basil Gould and 
gifts were exchanged between him and the Lama 


Polutical Officerin Sikkim Sir Basil J Gould 
Kt ,108 


VIIIL—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The positionon the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con | 
tiguous with that of Tibet This isnotso The: 
real frontser States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, ' 
Bhutan and Burma From Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posta of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of kKumaon Is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet for a distan e 
of nearly tifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of territory between British India 
and the true frontier The first of these fron 
tier States is Kashmir [be characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(go) it 18 almost the only important Indian 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
1t worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops composed 
mainly of the Rajput Dogras who makes excel 
lent fighting material One of the most import 
ant trade routes with Tibet passes through Kash 
mir—that through Ladak Then comes the 
long narrow strip of Nepal This Gurkha 
State stands in special relation with the 
British Government “It is independent 
and the British Minister at Khatmandu 
exercises no influence on the internal administra 
tion The governing machine in Nepal 1s also 
peculiar The Maharaja Dhiraj, who comes from 
the Sesodia Rajput clan, the bluest blood in India 
takes no part in the administration All power 
vests un the Prime Minister, who occupies a 

lace equivalent to that of the Mayors of the 

alace, or the Shoguns of Japan The rulers of 
Nepal have given conspicuous evidence of their 
attachment to the British Government It 
18 the main Indian outpost agaist Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet The 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent and in the eighteenth: 
century the Chinese marched an army tothe’ 
confines of Khatmandu—one of the most remarh 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia In recent times Nepal has been largely 
free from internal disturbance, and has been 
raised to a strong bulwark of India _ It is the 
recruiting ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting . 


arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepa 
are the smaller States of Bhutau and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chmese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be t means of improving communications with 
{india As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to constructa hght 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery 

Assam and Burma —There now remain the 
Assam border tribus—the Monbas, Lama: (Mjjis), 
Nisu- (Dafias) Abors and  others—resid- 
ing between the administered border of 
Assam and the external frontaer of India 
in this region drawn by agreement with Tibet 
in 1914 by Sir Henry McMahon and known as 
the McMahon line Excepting the Abors none 
of these tribes has in recent years given serious 
trouble but in 1911 the murder of Mr Williamson 
and Dr Gregorson by the Minsong Abors 
made necessary an expedition to the Dihang 
valley of the Abor country on the N E Frontier 
A force of 2500 and about 400 muiltary police 
was employed for six months in subduing the 
tribe After two or three small actions the 
murderers were delivered up At the same time 
friendly missions were sent to the Mishm and 
Nisu countries The country 1 some of the 
most difficult in the world and the maintenance 
of close contact with the tnbes has always been 
far from easy In the hills between Assam and 
Burma various Naga tribes predominate from 
Manipur northwards and tribes of the Chin- 
Lushei stock from Manipur southwards 
Administration has not yet been extended to all 
the Naga tribes and cases of head hunting still 
occur in the more remote areas 
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Nebal. 


NEPAL. 


The small! hilly independent Kingdom 0: 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas It has an 
area of about 56 000 square miles, with a popu 
lation of about 5 580,000, chiefly Hindus ‘The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these is 
@ rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest 29,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up into severa: 
small kingdoms under Newar_ kings 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Khatmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since tren have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal and the 
right 18 still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family In 1850 Jung Bahadur paida 
visit to England and was thus the first H ndu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation Therelations of Nepal with the Govern 
ment of India are regulated bv the treatv of 
1816 which brought to an end the Nepal War 
and subsequent agreements By virtue of 
the same Treaty either Government maintained 
a representative at the Courtof the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own Her relation 
with Chinais of a friendly nature Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
Yelations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it tas been at its height 
asis evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Hourer of Parliament and by Mr Asquithin his 
Guildhall speech in 1915 The message from 
His Majesty the King Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy # valedictory address to the Nepalere 
contingent on the eve of theirreturn home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war In recognition of thir 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923 


From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal it wil] be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 


clearly laid down and defined The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tnmbhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the deeth 
of his father in 1911 The real ruler of the 
country 18 the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Next to him comes the Commander in Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 


On the demise of HH Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojawi pict Oe 
Projywala Nepal Tara, Atul Jyotirmaya ri 
Shakti Patta Ati Pravala Gorkha Dakshina 
Bahu Prithuladheesha His Highness Maharaja 
Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
GOB GOLH,G@OL GOS! GONL GOSSML, 
GOIB GEEK, Yitang Paoting Shun Chiang 
Luh Chuan Shang Chiang Honorar 
General British Army, Honorary Colonel of a 
the Gurkha Rifle Regimenta Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander in 
Chief, Nepal succeeded to the premiership on lat 
September 1932 The rich experience he had 
earned in highly responsible olfices as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
sigiificance of the social economic and political 
problems that held and stu hold the world in 
their grip since the great war <A deep thinker a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme A Népalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional! treaty rights The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plentpotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the rice A ea 
rated Royal Order of “ The Ojaswi janya *’ 
for H M The King Emperor With grim deter- 
mination the present Maharaja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake—an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 
of his regime—and has evolved a ter and 
more beautiful Khatmandu within a period not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government ie ample 
Indication of his clear foresight e Eastern 
Terai district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 800 miles are now in telephonic 
connection with the capital on the most modern 
line asa preliminary to link up the Western and 
hill districta in course of time The remotest 
suburbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the valley by fair motorable roads and the main 
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thoroughfare has been and is being daily im- 
proved An up to date Firebrigade fulfilling an 
urgent and long felt want, a new and larger elec- 
tric installaton giving further impetus to home 
industries, the first ludustrial exhibition of local 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many 
sided activities The postal union connection 
with the Government of India now offers a 
much needed facility to inter correspondence 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad in India 
With the permanency inthe tenure of army 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the 
Military side of the country has been brought 
more in line with present day requirements The 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in 
the Terai have already come during this short 
regime and are functioning today Sugar, 
cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on 
& moderate scale are in active discussion A 
second railway in the country links up Jayanagar 
on the BNW Railway with Janakpur, the 
capital of Rajarshi Janak of Ramayana fame 
Tofurther symbolise the friendship entertained 
for the British Government a second Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the Royal Order of Nepal 
went in charge of Commanding General Kaiser 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana and Lieutenant 
General Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, the Maharajas nephew and son, for H M 
King George VI who also represented the 
independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation 
of H.M. the King-Emperor, Thus the present 


Railways 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
& railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions ‘The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system, Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 


Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Pe and Afghanistan to the borders of 
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regime though still young, has been fruitful 
indeed and in many ways promises to become 
the turning point in the history of the country 

Rice, wheat and maize forin the chief crops in 
the low lands and in some parts of the hills too 
Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
as yet been either prospected or developed 
Communication in the hills is necessarily 
primitive owing to the difficult nature of the 
country but improvements are in evidence and 
progres Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
rom Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi, the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
the country from British India--goes over a 
good and permanent well maintained road 
linking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
was opened in 1927 and a motor trolley service 
which was installed in 1934 joins up the Ropeway 
terminus with the Customs House for transport 
of goods trafic The telephone from Khatmandu 
to Birganj, which has been extended to Raxaul, 
now forms part of the 300 miles main line extend- 
ing from Khatmandu to Biratnager and Jhapa, 
the easternmost part of the Nepal Terrai The 
revenue 1s about two crore of rupees per annum 
The standing army is estimated at 45 000, the 
highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
minister The State is of considerable archso- 
logical interest and many of the sites connected 
with scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified 
in it by the remains on inscribed pillars The 
British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenwvotentiary —Lieut Col G@ <A _ Falconer, 
CIE Furst Secy —Lt Col N M Macleod, 
IGR Archwist —Rai Sahib Raja Ram Singh 


to India. 


Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Angio-Russian agreement regarding Persia 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would in ther grand aim to over 
throw British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and was in use from 
Scutari across Anatolia, over the Taurus Moun- 
tains to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisbin and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
vonsiderable railway development northward 
trom Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
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Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consista of a metre-gauge line from Basra via 
Nasirieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame, From Baghdad the line 
rans eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
Of Mosul, It has for some time been open as 
far as Kirkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
and 112 mules southward of Mosul, Similarly, 
the Taurus railway has long been open east: 
watd of Aleppo as far as Tel Kochek, on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours’ road motor run, 
north-west from Mosul, Through passenger 
services between Iraq and Istanbul are runs 
road motor service is linking the railway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek. The gap in the 
railway has now been closed, and through 
communication was established at the end of 
1940, A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates, 


The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance {n the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Ruseo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia, The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and Improved during 
the war, A newagreement which Was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particalarly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught, 


Railways to Indea, 


A railway connection between the Indian 
and the Russian systems has again assumed 
considerable {importance after the Germans 
attack of Russia and the alignment of Britain, 
India and Russia along with other democracies 
like China and U.S.A. against the aggression 
of Germany and Japan. With the whole of 
the European west coast under German control 
or domination and the eastern shores of Siberia 
rendered unapproachable by the Japancee, 
the only route which British and Indian supplies 
to Soviet Russia can take is via Iran. The 
Quetta-Nushki line which had been extended 
during the last Great War upto Duzdap (or 
Zahidan) in Persia had been put out of use 
afterwards beyond Nok-kundi, This is again 
being set in order but it is not known upto 
the time of writing whether through rail con- 
nections are being arranged to the Soviet front 
in Caucasia from either the Persian Gulf or 
British Baluchistan in India, 


There also remains the possibility of linking the 
Rosslan and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan, The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
op Chaman. The completion of a broad-gauge 
line extending the Indian railway system 
through the Khyber Pass to Land! Khana, 
at its western extremity, opens a proapect 
of further possible rai} connections with 
Afghanistan, 


The main interests behind Iranian railway 
communications had hitherto been the replace: 
ment of mule tracks by rail roads, providing 
convenient rail connections between the posts 
in Persian Gulf and the interior to develop 
import and export trade and to give thorough 
connections between the different countries 
all round Iran. The Iranian railways have, 
however, assumed specia: importance of late 
on account of supplies from the allies to 
U.8.8.2. through Iran, 
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(Indian Army). 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the smal) establishments of guards. known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent trom England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St, George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the reat 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increase 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746 ollowing the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments, In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the lst Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
oe first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754, 


Straggle with the French.—From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforta of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French-+were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline ef the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others b 
Musalman adventurers euch as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799, 

Reorganisation of 1796.—In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
On the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 18,000 strong and 
the Indians numbered some 57,000, the infantry 
peing generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 


formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
Enghsh officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies Were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army off- 
cered by Europeans under the French adven- 
turer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 


d, Hindustan by a British Army under General 


Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at thefort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 


Overseas Expeditions.—Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 


Y stout resistance 


In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose vs pany the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vastcamp The 
Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mille 
tary community of the Sikhs. 
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In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being § separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 8 regiments 
of regular and 5 of irregular cavalry The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
On similar lines, though of lesser strength. 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afghan- 
istan and occupled Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was In some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the fleld under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Perozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this perlod were the conquest 
of Sind,by Sir Oharles Napier, and the Second 
puede War, the first having taken place in 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to thecountry inbabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 


The Indian Mutiny.—On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops, 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward, 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be b‘tten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of pigs and cows, and therefore 
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unclean alike for Mahommedans and Hindus. 
his was interpreted as an attempt to destro 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ed on parade on the ¥th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years 6f Empire It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied tn man 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Centra! India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most {important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914 since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 


Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organised into three 
armies, vig: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 


The Chatfield Committee. 


Several minor re-organisations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies In 1895 the 
next large reorganisation took place This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formed, vig Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme —Thia system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organisation the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the dispatch of 
business The Command system was there 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was then 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details To secure efficiency at A H Q, 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation ‘“‘Army’ to “ Command ”’ 
at this time, a considerable increase was made 1n 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all admunistrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, and new principles of war 

The commands were increased to fourin 1920 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief One of these, namely Western Command, 
was abolished on the 1st November, 19388, and 
replaced by an Independent District 

The Chatfield Commzttee.—In September, 
1988, an announcement was made on behalf of 
His Majesty s Government, that the outcome of 
the discussions regarding the role of land and air 
forces in India in relation to the defence problems 
of India, and the Empire which had been author- 
ised in March of that year, had been considered 
by His Majesty s Government 

The need for early action to place the defence 
organisation of India on a more satisfactory basis 
was accepted, and, at the suggestion of the Gov 
ernment of India, an expert body of inquiry 
known as the Chatfield Committee was appointed 
by His Majesty s Government to visit India 

In the meantime and in the hght of the pro- 
gress made during the discussions that were held 
in the summer of 1938, His Majesty s Govern 
ment in September, 1988, made certain offers of 
assistance, subject to approval of Parliament 
These were an increase of £500,000 to the annual 
grant of £1,500,000 which had been paid to the 
Government of India, since 1933, in aid of India 
defence expenditure, a capital grant up to 
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£5,000,000 for the re-equipment of certain British 
and Indian unite in India, and the provision of 
aircraft for the re equipment of certain squadrons 
of the Royal Air Force It was further agreed 
that four British battalions should be transferred 
from the Indian to the Imperial establishment 

The following 1s the substance of the main re- 
commendations of the Chatfield Committee 
Report 

Modernised Re equspment~The Committee 
reported that in the interests of Indian defence 
the whole of the army forces in India should be 
modernised with only such minor variations as 
would not affect the general level of efficiency 
; seas types of modernised units were to be as 
ollows — 


British and Indian Cavalry hght tank regi- 
ments equipped with light tanks and armoured 
carriers for reconnaissance , 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments equipped 
with light tanks and armoured cars, 

Indian cavalry motor regiments—provided 
with motor transport tor conveyance of the per- 
sonnel who would be normally on foot, 

British and Indian field artillery regiments— 
all regiments were to be mechanised and 1n due 
course equipped with 25 pounder guns, 

Sappers and miners units—with mechanised 
first line transport and mechanical power tools, 

British and Indian infantry battalions—armed 
with rifles brens and 2 in mortars and fully me- 
chanised first line transport, 

Units on the North Western Irontier would 
retain a certain proportion ot pach mules 

It therefore recommended a thorough going 
scheme for re equipment of all branches of the 
service One of the most important features of 
the modernisation ploposals was the mechanisa 
tion of the bulk of the cavalry and of the first line 
transport of a large portion of the infantrv with 
the ob) ect of greatly increasing the mobility of the 
units 

With this end 1n view the Chatfield Committee 
recommended that the basis of distribution of the 
Army m India should be (A) Frontier Defence 
(B) Internal Security, (C) Coast Defence, (D) 
[xternal Defence Troops 

With the increased efficiency and mobility 
afforded by modernisation 1t becomes possible to 
provide equal security with fewer troops though 
it has to be recognised that the mamtenance 
costs of a modernised unit are higher The com- 
mittee carefully considered these factors in rela- 
tion to the defence requirements of India and to 
the need for keeping the maintenance costs of the 
Army within the compass of what India can 
afford. 

The total reduction of British troops as mea- 
sured with the establishment on July 1 1938, 
was approximately 25 per cent A reduction in 
the number of units was also involved 

Supply of Munitions —The principle that 
India should as far as possible be made in all 
major respects self sufficient in munitions in time 
of war was accepted and a scheme for re organ- 
ising, and where necessary expanding the Ord 
nance Factories in India was recommended 

Defence Gift to India—His Majesty s Gov 
ernment have taken full account of the heavy 
capital cost involved which has been estimated 
at some £34,330,000 or Rs 45crores Accepting 
that this capital expenditure cannot be found out 
for the resources available in India, His Majesty s 
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Government have offered to provide it from the 
Home Exchequer. The sole condition attached 
to this magnificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces up to the standard of equip- 
ment necessitated by modern warfare and adjust 
her strategical plans to the conditions now obtain. 
ing in the world. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would 
be required for the completion of the moderniss- 
tion plan and the provision of the tetal capita! 
sum would accordingly be spread over this period. 
Of the total amount three-quarters would be 
prove as a free gift while one-quarter would 

e advanced by way of a loan. The interest on 
this portion, however, would be entirely remitted 
for the first five years ; thereafter interest would 
become payable together with instalments of 
capital. 

India’s Defence Liabilities—In estimating 
India’s defence requirements, the Committee had 
to consider how far the prevailing conceptions as 
regards India’s Mability for defence could be held 
valid in the light of modern conditions. Hitherto 
the principle has been accepted that India should 
be responsible for the ‘‘ minor danger’ of the 
maintenance of internal security and for the de- 
fence of her land frontiers, while Great Britaif 
should be responsible for the ‘* major danger ”’ of 
an attack by a great Power upon India, or upon 
the Empire through India. 


Modern developments have, however, clearly 
shown how vulnerable India is to attack in other 
forms than those that were envisaged when the 
principle was first laid down. Such attacks, if 
they should ever mature, would so vitally affect 
India’s own well-being that they would demand 
her immediate co-operation in effective measures 
for her defence. In such cases India’s defence 
would clearly be most effectively and economi- 
cally assured by co-operation in the defence of 
points outside India strategically essential to her 
security. 

Thus the Committee recommended as a general 
principle that the forces maintained by India 
should be adequate not merely for the narrower 
purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist 
in maintaining what they described as “ India’s 
external security,” and further that India should 
acknowledge that her responsibility could not in 
her own interests be safely limited to the local 
defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 


It was fully appreciated that the forces main- 
tained by India could only bear a small share in 
those wider responsibilities, and that she could 
not necessarily bear in full the cost of such forces 
as were maintained in India. The committee 
recommended therefore that the contribution 
hitherto paid by the British Government should 
be continued at the higher level of £2,000,000 a 
year to which it has been provisionally raised by 
Government. 


On this basis it is estimated that it should be 
possible for India, without enlarging the annual 
provisions for defence expenditure, to meet the 
whole maintenance costs of the forces organised 
and equipped on the scale proposed. From this 
main principle it follows that if forces held in 
India for the purposes covered by the joint re- 
sponsibility are used outside India in an emer- 
gency affecting India’s external security, their 
ordinary maintenance charges should continue 
to be borne by India. 


of Administration. 


The thargin for externa! defence suggested is 
one-tenth of the forces maintained in India in the 
case of the Army. 


Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
‘“‘The Army in India and ite Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the Defence administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office, 
The post is filled by « senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian , experience. 
The Military Seoretary is assisted by one first 
grade staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, by a practice 
which had obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank used to have 
a seat upon the Secretary of State’s Councll, 
prior to its dissolution. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other departments of the Government; 
inthe first phase ofthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Defence expendi- 
ture and the direction of Defence policy have 
been excluded from the control of the Indian 
Legislature. 

War and Defence Departments —As # 
result of a decision to expand H.E. the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, the Defence Department, 
which had previously been responsible under the 
Commander-in-Chief for the whole of the Defence 
Services administration, was divided on July 20, 
1942, into two departments. H.E. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, then Field-Marshal Sir Archibald 
Wavell, K.0.B., 0.M.G., M.0., relinquished his title 
as Defence Member in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and became War Member in the same 
Council, and head of the newly formed War 
Department. Sir Feroz Khan Noon, K.6.8.1., 
K.C1LE., at the same time became Defence 
Member on the Executive Council, and head of 
the re-organised Defence Department. 


The Commander-in-Chief—The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, besides being a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council is also member of 
the Council of State. As War Member of the 
Executive Council he is responsible for the 
whole of the control of the R.I.N., the Indian 
Army and the Air Forces while in India Com- 
mand, as well as the control of the department 
which administers these services. Below him 
20mes the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the War Department (War Secretary) who 
controls the department, and has constitutional 

| ‘ight of access to the Governor-General, and the 
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right to call for papers on any subject assigned 
to his department (which includes all the sub- 
jects dealt with at Defence Headquarters, other 
than those assigned to the Defence Department) 

The Defence Member.—tThe head of the 
Defence Department 13 the Defence Member 
of the Vicersys Executive Council, who has 
under him a Secretary to the Government of 
India (Defence Secretary), who has the same 
constitutional ri.hts as his counterpart in the 
War Department Whe Defence Department 
has taken over the functions of the former 
Defence Coordination Department, and in 
addition a number of subjects dealt with by the 
former Defence Department (now War Depart 
ment) These include such subjects as Canton 
ments, Imperial Prisoners of war, the Indian 
oo uce Board and certain military colleges and 
schools 


The War Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Aur Forces in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
areconcerned, It deals also with all questions 
connecte1 with the administration of Lcclesias- 
tical affairs, The War Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters The Army 
administration 1s represented in the Legislature 
by the War Member in the Council of State 
and by the War Secretary 1n the Legislative 
Assembly The Defence Department is repre- 
sented in the Executive Council by the Defence 
Member and in the Assembly by the Defence 
Secretary 

In 1941 when India assumed considerably 
Wider responsibility for the actual conduct of 
the war a Defence Consultative Committee of 
both the Central Indian legislatures and the 
National Defence Council was created on which 
besides members of the Legislature representa 
tives of the States and other public men agreed 
to serve 

South East Asia Command—A new com 
mand South East Asia Command, was formed 
m November, 19438 lLIormerly at New Delhi 
the headquarters of SEAC was later transferred 
to Kandy, Ceylon Important formations 
which have been operating under SEAC include 
the East Indies Fjeet, Allied Air Command 
12th and 14th Armies Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten 1s the Supreme Allied Commander 


Regular British Forces in India. 

The British Armoured, Artillery and Infantiy 
divisions of the army in India are units of the 
British service No individual British service 
unit is located permanently in India Units 
of the British Army are detailed for a tour of 
foreign service, of which the major part is as 
a rule spent in India In the case of British 
infantry battalions the system is that one 
battalion of a regiment 1s normally on home 
service while the other is overseas This of 
course does not apply in war time Various 
units of the Royal Armoured Corps also carry 
out tours of duty in India 


The Indian Army. 
The Indian Army is divided into numerous 


arms of the service, 1n Just the same way as 
the Bntish Army. 
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The Indian Armoured Corps— Was formed 
from the Indian Cavalry Regiments, and many 
new Regiments have been raised ‘The first 
unit was mechanised in January 1940 and 
general mechanisation began between October 
1940 and January 1941 The Regiments are 
organised in a variety of ways, depending on 
their role, and are divided into Indian Armoured 
Regiments, Indian Armoured Car Regiments, 
Divisional Reconnaisance Regiments Indian 
Motorised Regiments and Frontier Armoured 
Regiments The majority of the tank and 
armoured car crews of the Indian Armoured 
Corps are now Indians The men are drawn 
from every community and they are provided 
with heavy, medium and light tanks, armoured 
cars and carriers and trucks 


The Indian Artillery —Is divided into a 
number of branches the most famous of which 
is the Mountain Artillery There is also Field 
Artillery, Anti-Tank Artillery, hizht and heavy 
Anti Aircraft Artillery and Coast Defence 
Artillery 


The Corps of Indian’ Engineers —Is 
normally divided into the Sapper and Miner 
groups and the Military Engineer Service There 
are Dow many other branches, such as Bridging 
Units and Bomb Disposal Units Works Service 
(Construction) and Works Service (EK & M) 
Groups, Railway and Inland Waterways 
Transportation Groups There are _ three 
Sappar and Miner groups Queen Victorias 
Own Madras Sappers and Miners hing George 
Vs Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, The Royal 
Bombay Sappers and Miners 


The Corps of Indian Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers.—Counterj art of 
the Royal Mechanical and Llectzical Engineers 
in the British Service, this was formed in May 
1943, to take over the engineering, functions and 
ee personnel hitherto controlled by the 


The Indian Signal Corps —The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with headquaiters for recruiting 
and training personnel and detached held 
units for the various army formations 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer in Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected witb 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquartera of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals 


The Indian Infantry —Is composed of a 
number of Regiments They are —The 1st 
Punjab Regiment , The 2nd Punjab Regiment, 
8rd Madras Regiment The 4th Bombay Grena- 
diers, The 5th Mahratta Light Infantry, 
The 6th Rajputana Rifles The 7th Rajput 
Regiment, The 8th Punjab Regiment The 
9th Jat Regiment , Lhe 10th Baluch Regiment, 
‘The 11th Sikh Regiment, The 12th krontier 
Force Regiment, The 13th Trontier lorce 
Rifies, The 14th Punjab Reginxnt The 15th 
Punjab Regiment, The 16th Puniab Regiment , 
The 17th Dogra Regiment, The 18th Royal 
Garhwal Rifles, The 19th Hyderabad Regi, 
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ment; The Assam Regiment, The Bihar Regi: 
ment, The Mahar Regiment; The Ajmere 
Regiment The Sikh Light Infantry the 
Chambar Regiment, and ten Regiments of 
Gurkha Rifies The number of the Battahons 
in each Regiment varies and at present 18 
increasing rapidly The system of indianising 
certain Regiments has been abandoned and there 
are Indian Officers in every Battalion, with 
the exception of the Gurkha Regiments. Para- 
chute Battalions were raised in the early part 
of 1942 and organised on simular lines to the 
Indian Infantry 


Royal Indian Army Service Corps.—The 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps isthe coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army It has developed from the Com- 
missariat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known upto 1928 The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the controlof the 
Quartermaster General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely * (a) Supplv, (8) Animal 
transport, and (6) Mechanical Transport 


Apart from units and vehicies employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals, an*mal trans- 
port ambulance sections and field medical units 
and vehicles for other miscellaneous purposes. 


The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Royal Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. 
The Officers for the service were mainly drawn 
from the Royal Armv Service Corps, and by 
transfers from both British and Indian units 
The Royal Indian Army Service Corps has 
expanded during the war to many times its 
previous size There is also an Air Transport 
section operating in the RI ASC 


Medical Services—The military medical 
services in India are composed of the follow- 
ingeategories of personnel and subordinate 
organitations — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India 

(6) Officers and other ranks of the Army 
Dental Corps 

(c) Officers of the Indian Army Medical 
Corps This Corps came into existence on April 
8rd, 1943 and is organised on the lines of the 


RAMC It embodies all members of the 
IMS theI MD &I HC, 

(@) IM 8 

(e) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 


Nursing Service 
(f) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India 
(9) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 
(kh) The Auxillary Nursing Service, 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Roya] Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons o 
the [Indian Medical Department (b C) and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperia! Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen /lexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops, while the Indian Army 
Medical Corps and the Indian Military Nurang 
Service are concerned primarily, with the 
medical care of Indian troops, 


Atr Forces in India, 


Indian Army Ordnance Corps.—This Corps 
is the equivalent of the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps in the British Army. It is divided into 
two section, Stores and Workshops The 
former deals with the issue and repair of 
equipment, arms and ammunition, while the 
latter is responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance of mechanical transport. 


The Indian Army Corps of Clerks —This 
branch of the service have gone to the different 
theatres of war along with Indian troops 


The Indian Observer Corps.—Was estab- 
lished to record the movements of hostile aircraft 
and to relay the information to fighter operations 
rooms The Corps in officered by British and 
Tndian officers and by VC O's Recruits are 
drawn as far as possible from the areas in 
which they will serve as trained observers. 


Veterinary Services in India —The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, R.1.A.8.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), ete The veterinary 
services include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 


Educational Services.—The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational] Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. 


Military Farms Department —This 
department, which a gee the control of the 
Quartermaster-General] consists of two branches:- 

(1) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families 


Frontier Miltia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are ‘‘ Civil’ troops, ¢¢., they are 
administered and paid by the Civi) authonties 
and not by the any anes are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier. 


Air Forces in India Command. 


The Air Forces in India Command are con- 
trolled by the Commander in Chief in India 
as part of the defence services of the British 
Commonwealth The Air Force budget 18 
incorporated in the Defence Services estimates 
The Air Officer Commanding, Air Forces in 
India Command isan Air Vice Marshal whose 
rank corresponds to that of a Major General 1n 
the Army 

The formation of Air Command, South East 
Asia in November, 1948, led to a change in the 
organisation of Air Headquarters, India Com- 
mand, and in the responsibilities of the Air 
Officer Commanding He 18 still responsible 
to the Commander in Cmef for the control 
and administration of the Air Forces allotted 
to the North-West Frontier, but he now has 
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more specific responsibilities with regard to 
the development admmnistration, terms of 
service, recruitment and selection of personnei 
of the Royal Indian Air Force m accordance 
with the policy of the Government of India 
In addition the Air Officer Commanding 18 
Inspector General of the Royal Indian Arr 
Force in respect of RI AF units and personnel 
serving outside his command 


The Royal Indian Air Torce had its origins in 
the recommendations of the Skeene Committee 
m 1926 Six years later the Indian Air Force 
Act was passed by the Indian Legislature and the 
first fight was formed in April 1933 From that 
first flight “with its three aeroplanes and s1x 
pilots trained at the RAF College Cranwell 
has grown a Service which by the end of 1945 
should have ten squadrons and an anti aircraft 
co operation unit a force equivalent in aircraft 
strength to thirteen squadrons 


Tramuing Facilities —These have expanded 
throughout the length and breadth of India 
covering all phases of instruction for fiving and 
ground personnel The expansion during the 
last three years has been phenomenal Training 
is of the same high standard as in the RAF 
Provided with some of the latest equipment and 
under the able guidance of highly skilled instruc 
tors technical] schools are turning out first class 
Mechanics who are not only absorbed into the 
RIAF but are also working side by side with 
RAF personnel in India 


IATC—Tarlv im 1943 the Indian Arr 
Training Corps was inauzurated and is now 
functioning at all the 19 Indian Universities 
including three Universities in the Indian States 

Students in India have now an opportunity 
for preparing and traming for a career in the 
flying branch of the Indian Air Force while 
thev are at their regular studies At the end 
of the training which this scheme offers it 1s 
left to them to decade for themselves whether 
they wish to join the Service 


During the traming candidates not only 
receive instruction on ground subjects such as 
theory of flight aircraft recognition aero engines 
etc but also experience of at least three hours 
flying approaching more closely to service 
conditions 


Trained originally for Army Co operation work 
Indian pilots had their firsty operational 
experience over the difficult flying country of 
the North West Frontier They shared with 
the RAF the duty of policing tribal territory 
until the summer of 1941 when they took over 
the work completely Several pilots have been 
mentioned in despatches and one has been 
awarded the D FC 


On the outbreak of war in 1939 the Indian 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve together with 
a number of RAHEHVR Officers resident 
in India was formed for the purpose of guarding 
Indias coasts and keeping the shipping lanes 
open It did this with conspicuous success 
until the end of 1942 when 1t was embodied in 
the RIAF, 


During the Burma campaign in 1942 the RT A 
F had its first experience of operations against a 
major power No 1 Squadron earning a special 
message of congratulation from the Commander 
in Chief, Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell 
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Its commanding ofhcer won the DFC Nos 
8 & 6 Coast Defence Flights also operated with 


success in Burma 
RIAF uadrons—From November 1943 
upto the end of the Burma Campaign full 


use was made for the first time of RIAT 
squadrons in offensive operations The main 
weight of the battle effort has been felt by the 
Japanese on the Arakan front The RIAFE 
also distinguished itself durig the Imphal 
siege and supported the eventual victorious 
advance into Burma 

Equipped with Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
squadrons of the RI AF have been operating 
continuously on the Burma front Their 
particular duties include the attack on enemy 
troops and supply dumps and lines of communi¢ta 
tion tactical and photographic reconnaissance 
close support to the armv and fighter and escort 
work with supply dropping aircraft 

During the Burmi campaign of 1944 45 
alone ten RIAF pilots won the DFC and 
one the DSO 

Besides operating as complete squadrons and 
units with Lastern Air Command in Burma 
there are thousands of ground crews technicians 
and airmen of all trades working with RAF 
units all over India 

On March 12 1945 His Majesty the King 
approved the designation of Royal as a 
prefix to the Indian Air Force in recognition 
of the work done during the short history of 
India s own Air Force 


The Covernment of India have recently 
decided to maintain the Royal Indian Air Force 
after the war at an initial strength of not less 
thin 10 squadrons plus the necessary training 
and other ancillary units required to provide 
a fully balanced force and to ensure adequate 
scope for 1 career to the permanent personnel 
of all ranks This 1s only an imtial mmimum 
strength which will be expanded as rapidly as 
conditions permit and as personnel becomes 
available 


Indian Army Expansion —The Government 
of India announced their decision in June, 
1940 to expand the Indian Army by an initial in- 
crease of 100 000 men to be armed and equipped 
as a modern field army subsequent increases 
to be governed by the military situation and 
the capacity of the authorities to equip those 
recruited The 8 unit—and later the 21 unit— 
complete Indianisation scheme was abandoned 
and the whole Indian Army is now being supplied 
with officers, Indian and European wherever 
they can be obtained Since then various other 
expansions have been announced and the total 
sa et armed forces is now over two 
million 


During 1940 the financial settlement with His 
Majesty 8 Government enabled the mobulzation 
and development of Indias resources for war 
to be expanded with the utmost rapidity and 
the cost to the Indian taxpaver accor ling to 
the Finance Member represented no more than 
a fair charge to India for her own requirements 
In addition to her contributions to the conduct 
of the war on many fronts India reached the 
stage when virtual self sufficiency in matters 
of local defence was no longer a distant dream, 
When the war began India s main assets were an 
enormous supply of man power and an abundance 
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of raw materials In the first twelve month 
of war she became a producer of a great range 0! 
manufactured stores 

Schemes for the expansion of the armed forces 
had to depend on the availability of supply 
both from the United Kingdom and other over: 
seas sources and from the development of 
Indian industries, but by November 1940 th 
Finance Member was able to announce that the 
country was engaged in producing as a first 
step and in a comparatively short time an army 
of close upon half a million men of all arms 
properly trained, equipped and mechanized 
according to modern standards 

Schools for advanced training in all branches 
of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons have been vastly increased During 
1941 and 1942 the infantrv and artillery had 
again increased their remarkable expansion of 
the first 15 months of war, particularly the anti 
aircraft units Theartillery as a whole expanded 
by a further 200 per cent from the beginning 
of 1941, the RIASC motor transport units 
some 500 per cent and the Indian Engineers 
to ten times their previous strength Expansion 
in the training of Sapper and Miner and other 
technical troops has been equally striking 

India’s two million volunteer army continued 
to expand in 1944 though the number of men 
coming forward 18 now iIevitahly reduced 
In technical recruitment the average monthly 
intake was 7 785 compared with 13 665 1n 1943 
Recruitment of non technical personnel for the 
Defence Services showed a considerable drop 
over the previous year The intake in September 
1943 was 32 782 and 291911in July 1944 The 
average monthly intake was 27,833 Measures 
taken to improve recruitment included pro 
paganda and intensive advertisement closest 
haison with educational institutions and 
provincial educational authorities improvement 
where necessary in the terms of service of 
technicians and enrolled tramees <A highintake 
was maintained from the non pre war classes, 
in particular from Madras Presidency 

Women’s Auxihary Corps (India).—In March 
1942 the first Women’s Auxiiarv Corps (India) 
was formed, and general recruitment began 


in October The personnel are employed 
on anti aircraft technical work, in motor 
transport units as drivers and on staff 


duties in order to release men for the services 
Ali three branches of the Services—Navy, Armv 
and Air Force—now have their own wing of the 
WAC (I) The Corps now numbers about 10,000 
women 
India’s War Production.—The development 
of Indias equipment poxition has been 
phenomenally rapid, and her own war 
roduction capacity has been so far deve 
oped that she is now able to supply her armies 
with a large part of their weapons and equip 
ment, as well as contingents overseas In 1942 
Indian factories turned out more than six times 
the total number of transport vehicles possessed 
by the services in India before the war, and pro- 
gress was made in the manufacture of armour 
late Armoured fighting velicles continued to 


e satisfactorily produccd, after the initial : 


difficulties which attended their manufacture at 
the beginning of the war had been overcome 
More than a million rounds of various types of 
artillery ammunition came from the Ordnance 


The Auxiliary Force, 


factories, together with a production of small 
arms ammunition more than double that of the 
first 15 months of the war But probably the 
greatest advances were made in the supply of 
clothing and equipment Over two million sets 
of equipment and three and three quarter 
milhon pairs of boots were manufactured, of 
which nearly half a million were sent overseas, 
both to the middle east and other theatres 
of war. 159% millon yards of khaki drill, 43 
million blankets, 183 million pieces of hosiery 
and 106 milion cotton shirts, vests and p.nts 
were also produced Today the production 
of rifles in India 18 10 times the pre war 
output light machine guns 12 times bayonets, 
17 times sma!] arms ammunition 4 times gun 
ammunition, 27 times and guns and carriages, 
9 times Among other important items of 
armament stores now being produced in quantity 
in India are six-pounder gun carriages, tripods 
for light machine guns, ant) aircraft gun sights, 
binoculars, stereoscopes, clinometers and teles- 
copes 

Indian Officers’ Pay.—A_ radical change 
was made during 1945 in the pay of Indian 
Commissioned Officers With effect from 
November 1, 1944, IC 0 ’s became entitled to 
recelve, a8 & wartime measure, the basic pay 
of rank and lodging allowance admissible to 
single British officers and a family allowance 
applicable to married British officers Thus 
the pay of IC Os when serving in India 18 
now the same as that of British officers of the 
Indian Army less Indian Army allowance. 
When ICO’s serve overseas they receive 
expatriation allowance at the rates of Indian 
Army allowance admissible to British officers 
of the Indian Army serving overseas 

Army Reorganisation Committee.—In 
November, 1944, the Commander in Chief in 
India, Gen Sir Claude Auchinleck, set up a 
committee known as the Army Reorganisation 
Committee to carry out a preliminary investiga- 
tion of India’s defence requirements after the 
war and to make detailed recommendations 
regarding the size, composition and organisation 
of the future army 1n India The committee 
‘onsists of a chairman, Lt Gen H B D Willcox, 
and five members representing all three of the 
armed services 

An penal step towards supplying officer 
material for the Services has been the opening 
of the United Services Pre Cadet College 
Formerly known as the Inter Services Pre- 
Cadet College and situated at Nowgong the 
college has moved to Almora and will eventually 
be set up at Belgaum The training given at 
the college 18 for candidates for commissions 
n one or other of the Services who have apeared 
‘efore an officer selection board and have been 
‘ound to require further development before 
going on to an officers’ training establishment 
After a five month voluntary course candidates 
mce more appear before a selection board 
Of the 54 candidates attending the first course 
t the United Services Pre Cadet College 38 
lave been recommended for commissions. 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the Great War, the question of universa 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 


Indian Territorial Force. 


tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 

ed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
s limited to European British subjects, and 
the Habihty of members for training and service 
is clearly defined Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to go through a 
musketry course only. It was laid down that 
Military service should be purelylocal. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local condit.ons 


To meet the emergency created by the present 
war, a bill was introduced in Parliament by 
the Secretary of State for India, in June, 1940, 
empowering the Governor-General to conscript 
European British subjects in India 

The Auxillary Force comprises all branches 
of the service cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry—in which are included railway bat 
talions,—machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veter- 
nary Corps Units of the Auxillary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. eir role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enroll in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companies 
R E (A.F 1) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force isintended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
4 of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a Hability for something more than 

urely local service or home defence It may, 
n certain circumstances, involve segvice over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Foros 
created during the Great War. It hasbeen mo- 
delled on the old militia in England. The 
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essence of 1ts acheme of organisation consists in 
training men by means of annual embodiment 
for a short period in successive years By this 
means [ndian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 


Expansion Scheme.—Indian Territonal Units 
have rendered meritorious service in connection 
with internal security and other duties since 
the outbreak of the present hostilities 

The force being primarily a peace time organ- 
1sation and not liable for servic+ outside India in 
the absence of special legislation Government 
have decided to invite the territorials to volunteer 
for new regular units, which are being formed, 
unter ala to provide representation in the Army 
for those classes and provinces which had re 
mained unrepresented or not well represented in 
the Indian Army so far There had been uni- 
versal desire on the part of an overwhelming 
majority of territorials to jom the Regular 
Army and this scheme should give all classes of 
people the opportunity to show their keenness for 
service and their worth for army service 


The scheme 1s purely voluntary without any 
element of compulsion, and 1t 18 hoped, especially 
by the Commander 1n Chief, that response to it 
and its results will be such as to encourage the 
conversion of the entire Territorial Force into 
regular units The present terntonal units will 
continue their existence but only in skeleton 
Otherwise for all practical purposes they will 
cease to exist during the present war The 
scheme has been remarkably successful and 
the vast majority of Officers and men of the 
Territorial units are now in Regular units 


An interesting feature of the scheme 1s the 
special provision for certain classes of Sikhs and 
Mahrattas not normally recruited to the Regular 
Army. 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,”’ consist of the mili- 
gt forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received muili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
**Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States Forty sx States have supplied 
over 45 000 men; 67 units of all branches are 
already at their battle stations or actually 
fighting, an increase of 9 on 1944 Nine more 
decorations 1n the field have been won by its 
officers and men, bringing the total to 18 


Officers. 


There are three main categories of officers in 
she Indian Army, those holding the King’s 
Commission, those holding Indian Commissions 
ind those holding the \iceroy’s Commission. 
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The latter are all Indians, apart from the 
Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, and have 
a limited status and power of command, both 
of which are reguiated by the Indian Army Act 
and the rules made_ thereunder. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources: in 
peace time from among the cadets who pass 
through the Royal, Military College, Sandhurst, 
and by the transfer to the Indian Army of officers 
belonging to British units. The former is the 
pe tclpe! channel of recruitment; the latter 

eilng only resorted to when, owing to abnormal 
wastage or for some other special reason, require- 
ments cannot be completed by means of cadets 
from Sandhurst. A third source is from among 
University candidates. When a cadet has 
qualified at Sandhurst and has received his 
commission, he becomes, in the first instance, 
an officer of the Unattached List, and is posted 
for a period of one year to a British battalion 
or regiment in India, where he receives a preli- 
minary training in his military duties. At 
the end of the year, he is posted as a squadron 
or company officer to a regiment or battalion 
of the Indian Army. Administrative services 
and departments of the army draw their officers 
from combatant units, as it has hitherto been 
regarded as essential that every officer should, 
in the first instance, receive a thorough grounding 
in combatant duties, and acquired at first-hand 
an intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commissfon- 
ed officers of the Indian Arnfy is regulated by a 
time-scale uptotherank of Lieutenant-Colone) 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colone] is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in peace 
time in three ways: (1) By qualifying as a 
cadet through the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst or the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Examinations used to be held 
twice a year in India for the selection of suitable 
candidates for admission (2) By the selection 
of specially capable and diserving Indian officers 
or non-commissioned officers of Indian regiments 
promoted from the ranks or those appointed 
direct as jemadar. These receive their com- 
missions after training at the Royal Military 
College or Academy as Cadets and qualifying 
in the usual way. (3) By the bestowal of 
honorary King’s commissions on Indian officers 
who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, asa genera) rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwieh. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 


Indian Military Academy. 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to qualify 
for commissions in the Army through the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 


Emergency War Commissions for Indians. 
The present war has accelerated progress in 
this direction, and recruitment of Indians for 


emergency war commissions in the Indian Army 
is proceeding apace. 


Indian Military Academy.—In_ order to 
train officers for the Indian Army of the future, 
the Indlan Military Academy at Dehra Dun was 
cpened in October 1932. It provides officers for 
al] arms cavalry, Infantry, artillery and signals. 
The first batch of officers passing out of the Aca- 
demy received their commissions on the Ist 
February 1985. 

A few years ago, how to improve the quality of 
candidates for the Indian Milltary Academy at 
Dehra Dun, was under consideration. <A press 
note was issued by the Defence Department in 
October, 1986, in which the problem was examin- 
ed in detail. It consisted of a memorandum 
which had been prepared on the subject by a 
Committee consisting of members of both Houses 
of the Central Legislature, and of a careful reply 
to this memorandum by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Robert Cassels. The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which 
the present difficulty in obtaining candidates 
of the right type for the Academy had been 
discussed. 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
memorandum by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the Jndianisation of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up. They then made observations and 
suggestions on variour points—as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive; that more 
ppp should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Governments; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced; 
that passage of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales’ Roya] Indian Military College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
upd should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College; and that the problems created 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with. 

The Commander-in-Chief, in reply, ss Sa 
atitude to the Committee for thelr work an 
or the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be fully and i hi melee 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to expect startling results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 
process of‘expanding the field of choice and 
improving the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships must inevitably 
be gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 


India's Fighting Men. 


In order to raise the output of Indian officers 
by a further 100% in July 1941, the Academy 
capacity was expanded from 200 to 600 The 
entrance examination for the IM A has been 
abolished and all candidates for Emergency 
Commissions were required to appear before 
the same Selection Boards There have been 
important modifications in the courses of 
training alsa At present, the whole system 
has been revised and brought into line with the 
latest methods of instruction evolved in Britain 

An interesting development with far reaching 
possibilities in the method of recruiting in India 
was the permanent adoption In the fourth year 
of the war of a new system of selecting officers 
for all the services 

The system requires candidates for commis 
sions to pass through a number of scientific 
test lasting three days designed to test their 
mental abilities, power of leadership and all the 
qualities demanded of leaders of men in action 

The need for specialised training based on the 
lessons Jearned in the Malaya and Burma cam 
paigns led to the introduction into the Indian 
Army of new training methods 

Jungle training areas have been taken up in 
different parts of India, where formations have 
been trained under conditions exactly similar 
to those prevailing on the Burma _ borders 
and jungle training schools have been established 
for training unit cadre instructors 

Officers — 


The King’s Indian Order} 
Since the earliest times Indian officers have been 
a& link between Indian ranks and British officers 
These Indian officers hold Viceroy’s Commissions, 
as distinct from the King’s Commissions held hy 
British officers and Dehra Dun graduates They 
are for the greater part promoted from the ranks 
The highest rank is subadar major in the infantry 
and artillery regiments, risaldar-major in the 
cavalry 

Their brilliant fui? dress uniforms have one 
particularly distinctive decoration The aigu- 
illettes, or gold cords upon the shoulder, are made 
to a pattern chosen by Edward VII in 1908 for 
the King s Indian Orderly officers alone 


For this supreme honour, officers are hand- 
picked from all branches of the Indian Army 
leer selected by the Commander in Chief 

mse 


Toheriting a record of service which dates back 
to the early davs of the East India Companv 
long serving Indian officers regard there four 
annual appointments as the supreme honour 
The first Indian officers associated with the Sov 
ereign were In command of detachments sent to 
London for Queen Victoria s Jubilees in 1887 and 
1897 It was then realised that some personal 
link should be maintained between the King 
Emperor and the Iudian Army 

On January lst, 1903, the Viceroy issued a 
General Order announcing certain favours and 
concessions to the Army in India in connection 
with Edward VII's Coronation among them the 
annual appointment of Indian Orderly Officers 

Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed in 
1903, a number reduced to four in 1904 These 
four are appointed each year for the London sea- 
gon, from April to August They attend the. 
King at Courts and Levees, standing near the! 
throne, at all reviews and at such ceremonies as’ 
Trooping the Colour. Upon these occasions: 
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they appear in full dress For garden parties 
and similar engagements they are dressed in grey 
coats of knee length 


For their services in London, the Orderly Offi- 
cers receive the Royal Victorian Medal, a sou- 
venir of their supreme honour. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the W ar of 1914 18 there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army The war proved 
that for many reasons thig reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
1D India Reserve of Officers was constituted 


The revised Regulationsforthe A I R O pub- 
lished in 1984 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve — 


(1) Ex Officers who having held King’s commis- 
810n in anyBranch of His Majesty s British,Indian 
or Domin‘on Forces, either naval! military (includ- 
ing the Auxiliary Force(India)and Indian Territo- 
tial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon 


(2) Civil officials of gazetted status servin 
under the Government of India or a loc 
Government whose services can be spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered 


(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon 


Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers 

Applicants for Category Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 


Dental applicants must posses* a qualitication 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment 


Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be 
in a possession of the diploma MRC V.S 


India’s Fighting Men.—he fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India but the experiences 
of the great war have cauced some modifica- 
tions in the opmions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war under- 
gone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions Various castes provide large 
numbers of recruits to the fighting services 
The Sikhs who inhabit the Punjab originated 
In a sect founded near Lahore by a peasant 
in the early part of the sixteenth century and 
in the course of a hundred years grew tnto a 
formidable militant power Muhammadans of 
various races contribute a still larger proportion 
to both the cavalry and infantry These are 
drawn both from the north and the south of 
India, as well as from beyond the Frontier 
They are all excellent fighting men hardy and 
warlike, who have furnished soldiers to all the 
great powers of India for many hundreds of 
years As cavalry the Muhammadans_ are 
perhaps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men at-arms. 
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Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are normally twenty 
complete battalions, which during the war 
have been considerably increased As fightere 
in the hills they are unsurpassed even by the 
Pathans in the North-West Frontier, but the 
Garhwalis and Kumaonis are equally good 
mountaineers 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East Their bigh caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar 
tial instincts and efficiency in war They furnish 
many battalions The Garhwalis are Hil) 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the fleld of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East ‘Ihe two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohbtak dis 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur and 
repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805 They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battleficide 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found in the hilly districts of the Punjab They 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the Konkan, who haverevived the 
reputation held by their race in the days of Shiva)i, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire Their 
proved efficiency in war has lead to their recruit 
ment in larger numbers 

In addition to the castes that have been meb 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
Sappers and Miners,and done their duty well in 
everv campaign in which they have been engaged 

While General Sir Claude Auchinleck was 
Commander in Chief in India for the first time 
the idea that certain castes were unsuitable for 
enlistment was abandoned ‘The Madras Regi 
ment has been revived The Assam Regiment 
and the Bihar Regiment have been formed 
Ma7hbi and Ramdasia Sikhs are now enlisted 
into what is now the Sikh Light Infantry and 
Mahars and Chambirs are serving 1n the newly 
raised regiments which bear the name of their 
class Recruitment was extended to many 
classes and districts not hitherto represented 
inthe Army Many such classes were recruited 
to existing units and for specialist or labour 
units The new classes exploited brought in a 
large number of recruits There 18 now, 
throughout the length and breadth of India 
hardly any class not taken or eligible to be taken 
in some capacity. 

During the War of 1914 18 the Victoria Cross 
was awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 
Indian officers 4 non commussioned officers and ~ 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

‘The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendere’ 
during the War of 1914-18 and to 3 India: 
Officers for service in Waziristan 


India’s War Effort. 


A large number of Indian Officers and men 
vere also granted Foreign decorations 


Summary of India’s Effort in the Great War.— 
‘bp a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
ublished in July, 1919, the whole operations 
# the Indian Army during the war are review- 
‘d. His Excellency gives in it the following 
lgures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
dution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
‘anks , enlistments during the war for al) bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
‘ag a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Jf this number, 552 000 were sent overseas AS 
egards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000 , an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas The total contribution of Indian per- 
~onnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,(00 
lave served overseas. Casualties amounted 
10 106,694, which include 36,696 deaths from 
ll causes The number of animals sent over- 
aS was 175,000." 
in the 


_ India’s Effort Present War.— 
ndia 8 magnificent contribution in the present 
war has been both substantial and valuable 
Units of the RI ASC went to France in 1939 
and gained particular praise for their courage 
and bravery in adversity Indian dormations 
have been in action in Synia, Iraq, Iran, British 
and Italan Somaliland, the Sudan, Eritrea, 
Hong Kong, Borneo, Malaya and Burma and 
“taly The total of her fighting forces 1s now 
yver two million 

Africa.—Essential prelude to the conquest 
%f Hitlerite Europe was the purging of Nazi 
nfluence from North Africa Here, mm 1940, 
assembled an Allied army of which the Fourth 
and Tiith Indian Divisions were destined to 
play a leading role 

Against Marshal Grazianis Libyan army of 
more than 300,000 men, this Allied force under 
the command of Gen (now Tield Marshal) 
Wavell marched into the Western Desert 
In the great clash at Nibeiwa they captured 
the Italian camp, thousands of prisoners and 
vast quantities of stores Then came the 
Italian disaster at Sidi Barrani where, in Decem 
ber, 1940, 20,000 Italians capitulated and 
Wavells men swept on to Sollum, Bardia, 
Tobruh, Derna and Benghazi 

In the meanwhile the Fifth Indian Division 
was busy with the Itahans in Hast Africa. 
Early in 1941 this division drove the enemy 
from Gallabat, Gedaref and Butana Bridge 
and then, with the Fourth, continued the 
pursuit deep into Eritrea 

Victories at Barentu and Ad Teclesan paved 
the way for the triumph at Keren where, after 
two weeks of bitter fighting, the Italians hoisted 
the white flag The Fifth went on to Asmara, 
Massawa fell and in May, 1941, the Viceroy 
of Abyssinia surrendered at Amba Alagi 

Back again to the Western Desert went the 
Fourth and Fifth in June to meet a new menace 
—Rommel’s panzers Under the command of 
Gen Sir Claude Auchinleck our forces fought 
hard but were slowly pushed back to Mersa 
Matruh Benghazi was cut off and Tobruk fell. 

Many weary months of disappointment 
followed but at El Alamein in June, 1942, 
came the turn of the tide, In this, the Fifth’s 
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last action before leaving for Iran en route to 
India, the division, on the Ruweisat Ridge 
captured about 2,000 prisoners In October 
the Allies passed to the offensive at El Alamein 
The avalanche had started to come to a halt 
only on the other side of Africa 

The Germans were rolled back from Egypt 
then across Cyrenaica and towards Tnpolitania 
The new year came and still the retreat con 
tinued at the Mareth Line, the enemy s defences 
crumbled and he retreated still further west 
There followed the Fourth s brlhant action in 
the Wadi Akarit area and the pursuit went on 

Sfax was by passed, Sousse was occupied 
in the middle of April, 1943 and at Garci the 
Germans turned once more to fight—and lost 
Soon the Eighth Army linked up with the British 
First Army and together they burst open the 
gates of Tunis in May The Fourth Indian 
Division played a prominent part in this final 
action and—a fitting chmax to the whole 
campaign—Gen von Arnim, who had taken 
over from Rommel as commander of Axis forces 
in Africa, was compelled to surrender to the 
famous Indian formation 
Italian Campaign.—In the 
Europe, Indian troops played a worthy part 
By their exploits in Italy they proved to the 
world that the valour of [ndia’s arms 1s second 
to none Three famous Indian divisions were 
concerned in the hard fought campaign that 
ended 1n the capitulation of the Germans 


The Eighth Indian Division came into the 
line in October, 1943 Before the end of that 
year 1t had crossed three rivers—the Biferno 
Trigno and Sangro-—-in the face of severe opposi 
tion and after breaking the German winter line, 

ot past the Moro river The Fourth Indian 

1vision entered the arena in December, 1943 
and after a short spell on the Orsogna an 
Majella sectors arrived on the Cassino front 
in February, 1944  #spearheading the American 
Fifth Army’s offensives against Cassino the 
division fought one of the flercest battles of the 
war In April, 1044, the third of the trio, the 
Tenth Indian Division, took up positions on the 
Adriatic sector 


When the great offensive against Cassino 
started in May, 1944 the Eighth was assigned 
the most vital role—that of crossing the Rapido 
river, south of the town After a tremendous 
effort our forces outflanked Cassino and the 
enemy stronghold fell After the capture of 
Rome the Tenth moved to the Perugia Tiber 
area, the Eighth took over the Certaldo Poggi 
bons: sector and the Fourth, aiter clearing 
Pescara and Chieti, began a drive along the 
Upper Tiber and Arno valleys in conjunction 
with the 10th 

The Eighth crossed the Arno river, entered 
Florence and fought its way to the Sieve valley 
the Tenth pushed along the upper reaches of the 
Tiber and the Fourth moved across to the 
Adriatic to spearhead the Eighth Army's 
all out attack on the Gothic Line, striking the 
first blow at these redoubtable positions on 
the Fogha mver, capturmg Monte Calvo and 
fighting north, forced a bridgehead through the 
Marano to enter the citadel of San Marmo 

In the breaking of the Gothic Line the re 
maining two Indian divisions also played a 
decisive part In the 5th Army sector the 
Eighth Division went through Mount Giovi, 
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crossed the Sieve, captured Mount Verucka and 
occupied the fortress feature of Femina Morta 
While in the mountains overlooking Bologna the 
Eighth was called upon to help repel the German 
offensive in the Serchio valley and earned the 
praise of the Commanding General for their 
stout hearted defence 


Meanwhile the Tenth kept moving agamst 
stubborn resistance and, going past Pietrolunga 
and Alpe di Catania, captured M_ Filleto 
Prior to taking part in the final phases of the 
campaign the division also captured HFarneto 

Early in April 1945, the Eighth Army crossed 
the Santerno By the middle of the month 
they had smashed through the Argenta gap 
Bologna was liberated on April 21 and major 
elements struck north after crossing the Po 
By the end of April the Eighth Army was 
consolidating on the Paive Twenty five 
German divisions had been smashed and pri 
soners totalled 120 000 

On the afternoon of April 29 the enemy 
estimated at nearly one mullion under the 
command of Gen Vietinghoff surrendered 
unconditionally The Itahan campaign was 
over 


Praiwing the jawan for his B ik fight in the 
Battle of Europe, Lt Gen rk Clark Com 
manding General, Allied Armies in Italy said 
‘The achievements in combat of these Indian 
soldiers are noteworth No obstacle has 
succeeded in delaying them for long or in 
lowering their high morale or fighting spint 
The Fourth Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions 
will for ever be associated with the fighting 
for Cassino, the capture of Rome the Arno 
Vallev, the liberation of Florence and the 
breaking of the Gothic Line I salute the brave 
soldiers of these three great Indian divisions ’” 


Victory in Burma,—The virtual end of the 
Burma campaign was heralded by the capture 
of Rangoon in May, 1945 

The road to victory was no eas} one’ In the 
spring of 1942 our troops faced annihilation 
when the Jap hordes swarmed into Burma and 
forced them fighting everv foot of the way 
into Assam itself where they turned at bay and 
let the enemy s effort spend 1tselt 

There followed weary months of relentless 
patrolling during which our little army used 
every dodge to keep the enemy guessing until 
we had built up sufficient strenzth to strike 
back Early in 1943 came our counter blow 
when the first Wingate expedition penetrated 
into Burma as far as the Lrawaddy 


In the meantime great preparations were 
afoot in India for our coming offensive In 
Marvuh, 1943, the blow fell and Wingate s men 
struck once again—this time by air—in the 
heart of enemy occupied territory Simultane- 
ously the Japs launched what proved to be 
their last serious attempts to mvade India when 
they attacked the Seventh Indian Division in 
the Arakan 

At the Ngakyedauk Pass the Seventh first 
held the Japs and then with the aid of the 
Fifth Indian Division who came to their help, 
systematically isolated and cut up the enemy. 

oiled in the south the Japs turned north and 
struch at the Dimapur road but the gallant 
defence of Kohima proved to be the turning 
point of the campaign and the eneniy began a 
retreat which still continues 
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The year 1944 was one of further victories— 
Myitkyina Mogaung Tamu Sittang, Tiddim 
kort White Kalemyo 

Quicher went the pace of the Jap retreat as 
194)dawned Akvab fell Myebon and Cheduba 
and other landings took place along the Arakan 
coast In Central Jurm: the great squeeze 
began Merhtili wis captured and then— 
greatest prize of all—Mandalay fell to the 
19th Indian Division 

The purswt contmued Lenang) aung 
Toungoo Prome Pegu—the Japs were given no 
respite Finally came the debacle at Rangoon 
into which swept troops of the 26th Indian 
Division 

Indian States’ Contributions.—True to their 
tridition the contribution of the Indian 
Princes has been both spontaneous and 
notrble To the end of March, 1943 
they had contributed Rs 3 4157000 and the 
annual recurimg donations amount to nearl\ 
Rs 3900000 Special mention deserves to be 
made ot H kh H The Nizams gift of £50 000 
apart from his offer to the Viceroy of a gift of 
Rs 1650000 with a monthly contribution of 
Rs 1500060 towards the upkeep of those units 
of his State Iorces which may be called upon 
for service outside Hyderabad The Nizam 
has made other notable contributions to the 
promotion of Indi1s war effort The donation 
of Rs 6 00 000 by H H the Gaekwar of Baroda 
for the purchase of aircraft and a similar sum 
by His Hichness the Maharaja of Travancore 
for providing a trawler for the Roval Indian 
Navy for mine swceping and submarine detec 


tion purposes are other outstanding instances f 


of the substantial nature of the Princes’ help 
Other offers of assistance from Princes both 
1n men and money are too numerous to mention 

India’s War Supplies —India’s contribution 1n 
the economic sphere has been no less :mport 
ant ‘The utmost use 1s being made of Indias 
agricultural, industrial and mineral resources 
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The value of war orders handled by the 
Supply Department alone increased from Rs 85 
crores in the first 16 months of the war to 
Rs 118 crores in 1941, Rs 228 crores in 1942 
re to Rs 142 crores for the first 5 months of 
9 

Bodies for armoured fighting vehicles, mine 
sweeping trawlers, new types of weapons and 
ammunition and various items of personal 
and other equipment 1s beimg produced Tor 
the first time India 1s planning to make a 
number of special steels Machine tools have 
also been made and supplied in large quantities 
Her ancient silk industry 1s reviving and meeting 
the demands for parachutes Rubber produc- 
tion has increased and goes hand in hand with 
developments in the use of substitutes and 
planting of new and novel rubber yielding 
plants In 1942 India made notable gains 
in munition production and was poised for 
even more important gains in 1943 In 1942 
production of explosives had more than doubled 
Artillery equipment had advanced by over 
30 per cent small arms ammunition by 25 
per cent, gun ammunition by nearly 50 per cent 
and light machine guns by nearly 100 per cent 

For the 24 years of the North African war, 
India was responsible for supplying the bulk 
of stores for this theatre of operations Allied 
troops in the Mid East wore clothes made in 
India to a considerable extent and walked in 
boots supplied by Indian factories Nearly 
90 per cent of the tents which protected the 
troops from the torrid heat, the canvas ground 
sheets which kept away the sands of the deserts 
rom tanks planes motors and vehicles and 
nearly all the timber came from India She 
sent over 1 500,000 tons of stores in a steady 
stream Other vital supplies to the Mid East 
included assault craft camouflage paints, nets 
and hemp medical stores and equipment for 
the comfort of troops Important supplies 
were also sent to Russia 
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What was formerly known as “ The Indian 
Soldiers Board ’* has been recently reconstituted 
under the new name so as to cover welfare work 
connected with two persons and families of 
personnel serving in all His Majesty s Forces 


The Board {s probably the most impor: 
tant and valuable’ non official institution 
eonne ted with the Indian Army, It was 
constituted on 7 February 1919, in place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the last War Ita 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems—the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the grant 
of rewards to those who had rendered distin 
guished service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of soldiers’ children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all matters de 
manding immediate and close attention As 
years passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
iteelf to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to maintain i¢ permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed. 


The Board is composed of three members of 
H. E the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
by H £E the Victroy, of whom one is President, 
H. E the Governor of the Punjab the Defence 
Secretary, the Adjutant-General in India and 
the Financial Adviser, Military Finance 
An Under Secretary in the Defence Department 
normally acts as Secretary to the Board, In 
addition to his other duties 


The Boaid has its seat at New Delhi/Simla 
and co ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organisations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited Under the control of these Provin- 
clal Boards there exists throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers’ Boards, Tehsil or Taluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Berar (C P.), 
Bombay, Delhi, Kashmir North West Frontier 
Province Punjab, Rajputana and the United 
Provinces 

All District Soldiers’ Boards were in 1931 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
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detailed by Army Headquarters—except in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organisation to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boardsin areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 
top began to decline in value through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station. 
Reorganisation was therefore undertaken in 
1936. This was achieved without interference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervi- 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and similar unite, which 
are not Hable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the y Vico-Presidenta for 
the District Soldiers’ Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood, At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidenta of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas. Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travellin 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents o 
Boards inthe Punjab, U.P., Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business. 

The whole organisation shortly after its 
revision a bates out of all recognition. The 
District Soldiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
importance is attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase in the 
prestige of the ex-soldjer among his fellow- 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying in those areas where recruitment is 
not now being carried on. 

In May 1940, Army Headquarters appointed 
regimental officers as whole-time Deputy 
Military Vice-Presidents with the express 
object of frequently touring areas covered 
by a fixed number of District Soldiers’ 
Boards. Three such officers were appointed 
for the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province. These were subsequently replaced 
by Civil Liaison Officers. In the other provinces 
four Deputy Military Vice-Presidents remain. 


From 79 District Soldiers’ Boards in British 
“India when war broke out, the number has 
risen to 135, besides 28 State Soldiers’ Boards 


The following are the objecta and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards :— 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

(b) To give all possible assistance to the 
President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district in all administra- 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
soldier or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials ; 

(d) To represent and explain to the civil 
authorities all matters of particular 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local administration ; 
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(e) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
teresta of serving soldiers absent,with 
their units. 

As regards item (e), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organisa- 
tiona cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumerated below :— 

(a) To circulate information regarding the 
educational concessions available for 
soldiers’ children ; 

(6) To communicate information regarding 

employment, facilities for training for 

civilian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of ex-soldiera desirous of 

obtaining employment , 

To ascertain and intimate the where 
abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependents and to co.nminicate to him 
news of all important matters affecting 
his family’s welfares ; 

(4) To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his fa- 
mily capable of protecting his interests ; 

{e) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine ; 


(f) To assist ex-soldiers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, ete. ; 


(9) To keep a wateh on the adequacy of the 
number of pension-paying branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 

to bring the fact to 


(c) 


such offices, 
notice ; 

(A) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers inva- 
lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc, and to report 
them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Society for medical 
assistance ; 

(¢) To investizate applications for relief from 
the various military charitable funds. 


Another leading development has been the 
institution of the ‘“‘ Welfare Scheme,” the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of Provincia] Soldiers’ Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1936 allotted as an 
experimental measure Rs. 10,000 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction in military villages in the 
Punjab, The third and final grant of Rs 10,000 
was paid in 1939. 

One of the most important functions of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldiers, The Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
85,512 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1989. The Board especially appeals to private 
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employers to assist as far as they can by engag: 
ing ex-soldiers. The Recruiting Officers at 


Delhi, Rawalpindi. Lahore, Jullunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Peshawar and Kohat and the 
Secretary of the Indian Ex-Soldiers’ Employ- 
ment Bureau, Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, 
can supply reliable Indian ex-soldiers for most 
kinds of civil employment, especially guards of 
all descriptions, motor drivers, peons, chaprasis, 
drill and physical training instructors, rough- 
riders and polo orderlies. ae hie servants 
cannot be supplied) Applications should be 
sent to any of the above officers. Employers 
should, when applying for labour, furnish 
particulars as to wages, quarters, etc., and 
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state the length of time the appointment can 
be held open. The various district soldiers’ 
,Doards also maintain lists of reliable ex-soldiers 
desirous of employment in their own districts. 
In their case applications should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board. 

The Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Fund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success. The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 March 1941 to 
Rs. 17,11,200, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 59,892. 





THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following :— 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis——On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wounded, 
and the other gun put out of action by a shell, 
Sepoy Khudadad, though himself wounded, 
remained working his gun until all the other 
five men of the gun detachment had been killed. 


Naik Darwan Sing Negi, 1-39th Garhwal 
Rifles—For great gallantry on the night of 
the 28rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert- 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
firgt to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 


Subadar (then Jamadar) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke’s Rifles—For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with great 
gallantry during the attack, and afterwards 
collected various parties of the Regiment (when 
no British Officers were left) and kept them 
under his command until the retirement was 
ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subsequently on 
this day displayed remarkable courage in 
helping to carry eight British and Indian Officers 
into safety, whilst exposed to very heavy fire. 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles.— 
For most conspicuous bravery during opera- 
tions against the German trenches south of 
Mauquissart. When himself wounded, on the 
25th September 1915, he found a badly wounded 
soldier of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment 
behind the first line German trench, and though 
urged by the British sold:er to save himself, he 
remained with him all day and night. In the 
early morning of the 26th September, in misty 
weather, he brought him out through the Ger- 
man wire, and, leaving him in a place of com- 
parative safety returned and brought in two 
wounded Gurkhas one after the other. He then 
went back in broad daylight for the British 
soldier and brought him in also, carrying him 
most of the way and being at most points 
under the enomy’s fire, 


Havildar (then Lance-Naik) Lala, 41st 
Dogras.—Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy, 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter which 
he himself had made, and in which he had 
already bandaged four wounded men. After 
bandaging his woundg.he heard calls from the 
Adjutant of his own Regiment who was lying 
in the open severely wounded. The enemy 
were not more than one hundred yards distant, 
and it seemed certain death to go out in that 
direction, but Lance-Naick Lala insisted on 
going out to his Adjutant, and offered to craw] 
back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to his 
officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went 
SpA for assistance and brought the officer into 
safety. 


Naik Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis—For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge 
of a machine-gun section in an exposed position 
in front of and covering a gap in our new line 
within 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched 
position. He beat off three counter-attacks, 
and worked his gun single-handed after all his 
men, except two belt-fillers, had become casual- 
ties. For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out se hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their ground 
with rifies till ordered to withdraw. With 
three men sent to assist him he then brought 
back his gun, ammunition, and one severely 
wounded man wnable to walk. Finally, he 
himself returned and removed all remaining 
arms and equipment except two shovels. But 
for his great gallantry and determination our 

{line must have been penetrated by the enemy 
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Lance-Defadar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 1} miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd 
Gurkha Rifles —For conspicuous bravery and 
‘esource in action under adverse conditions, and 
utter contempt of danger during an attack He 
with a few other men succeeded, under intense 
fire, in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
“Oo engage an enemy machine gun which had 
3 ised gevere casualties to officers and other 
‘anks who had attempted to put 1t out of action 
No 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately Without a moment’s hesi- 
sation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
>ff the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
zreatest coolness in removing defects which had 
“wiee prevented the gun from firmg. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
jay and when a_ withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
slose to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to 
duty. 

Risaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lvncers 
“ttached 29th Lancers —For most conspicuous 
ravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
8rd September 1918, when his squadron 
sharged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan On _ onearin 
ibe position Ruisaldar Badlu Singh realise 
chat the squadron was suffering casualties 
"rom a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
whe slightest hesitation he collected six other 
‘anks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
20sition, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
,0 the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
mn the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine-guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
‘oO him before he died. His valour and initiative 
vere of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
‘9th Garhwal Rifles—For most conspicuous 
wravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
mtered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
she enemy until they were eventually forced 
‘© Surrender, He was killed during this 
ngagement, 

poy (Now Subedar-Major and Honorary 
-aptain) Ishar Singh, 28th Punjabis —For 
evotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
raise’ in Waziristan on 10th April 1921. He 
‘eceived a severe gunshot wound 1n the chest 
“hile serving a Lewis gun, and when al! the 
wavildars been killed or disabled he strug- 
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gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these Wounded he shielded them with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention hims 
only after he was exhansted through three hours 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


2nd-Lt. Premidra Singh Bhagat (now Major), 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners For courage 
and endurance during the advance from Gallabat 
into Abyssinia in 1941 He was with the lead- 
ing mobile forces, commanding a section of 
Sappers and Miners who were responsible for 
clearing a way through the extensive minefields 
layed by the Itahans After working for forty 
eight hours, during which time his carner had 
been twice blown up, and many of his men 
killed he refused to take more than a short rest 
before carrying on for another two days, as he 
had learnt the system on which the mines were 
layed When he finally collapsed from exhaus- 
tion, with both eardrums burst, he had cleared 
15 minefields covering 55 mules of road 

S i Ram, 6th Rayjputana 
Rifles, posthumous award For exceptional 
gallantry and imtiative in two operations on 
Feh 7 and Keb 12 during the attack on Keren 
On the first date, his Company Commander 
having been wounded, he assumed command of 
the company and rushed the final objective with 
about thirty men in a bayonet charge He held 
on there, completely isolated, and beat off six 
counter-attacks in four and a half hours in the 
early mornmg On Feb 12 he led another 
attack on the same position with the greatest 
determination When his foot was blown off 
and he lay dving from other wounds, he waved 
his men forward and his last words were “ We 
will capture the objective ” 


Jem. Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jat Regiment, 
posthumous award, July 1944, for gallantry 
near Imphal First Muslim VC jn the present 
war He led an attack up a steep, bare slope, 
on which he was mortally wounded Prior 
to the attack he assembled his sectson and told 
them “ they were invincible ’’ So flerce was the 
attack, and all his men so insipred by his 
determination to hill all enemy in sight at what- 
ever cost, that the enemy, who were still in 
considerable numbers on the position, ran away 
down the opposite slope, Jem Abdul Hadz 
displayed complete disregard for his own safety 
and his determimation to capture and to hold 
the position at all costs set an mspiring example 
to all ranks 

Sep. Kamal Ram, 8th Punjab Regiment for 
conspicuous bravery in Italy, 2nd VC in the 
present War from the 8th Punjab Regiment 
Sep hamal Ram single handed wiped out two 
machine gun posts, helped to destroy another, 
killed a German Officer, who was about to shoot 
him, rushed a house and took ten prisoners. By 
his courage, initiative, and disregard for personal 
risk he enabled his company to charge and 
secure vital ground His sustained and out- 
standing bravery unquestionably saved a difficult 
situation at a critical period 


Havildar Parkash Singh, 8th Punjab 
Regiment “For FoROUIa the crews of disabled 


bren carrera and retrieving their weapons 
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during the fighting in Burma in January, 1943 
In an attack on Jap positions at Donbaik in the 
Mayu peninsula two of our bren carriers were 
put out of action and as the crews had run out 
of ammunition the enemy rushed them Hav 
Parkash Singh drove forward in his carries and 
rescued these men and their weapons A 
fortnight later 1n the same area three of our 
carriers were 1mmobilised by the enemy on an 
open beach covered by Jap guns With com 
plete disregard for Ins safety Hav Parkash 
Singh again sallied forth, rescued two of the 
crews and retrieved their weapons 


Subedar (now Subedar-Major) Lal Bahadur 

,» 2nd Gurkha Rifles, won the V C 
for ‘‘ unsurpassed bravery ’’ at Rass la Zondi, 
Tunisia, nm April 1943 Ordered to secure 
the only passage by which a commanding 
feature could be seized by us, he led two sections, 
under a hail of automatic and mortar fire, 
across open ground and up a gully Fighting 
every inch of the way he killed two men with 
his kukri and two of more with his revolver 
With only a couple riflemen he reached the 
objective where two more of the enemy fell 
to his kukr: Having secured the feature the 
three Gurkhas covered thelr company’s approach 


up the defile 
Company Havildar-Major Chhelu§ Ram, 
6th Rajputana Rifles, won the V C posthum 
ously at the Djebel Garci, Tunisia, in April 1943 
Dashing through intense enemy fire he silenced 
an enemy post single handed When his 
company commander was mortally wounded 
he tended him in the open and in doing s0 was 
himself seriously wounded Despite this he 
reorganised his company to meet a heavy 
counter attack and rushed from point to point 
shouting ‘Jats and Mohammedans, there 
must be no withdrawal Advance !’’ His 
inspired men drove off the enemy with bayonets, 
stones and rocks Still urging on his men, 
Company Havildar Major Chhelu Ram died 
from his grievous wounds 
Gaje Ghale, 


Havildar (now Jemadar ) 

5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, won the V C during 
an assault against the Japs m the Chin Hills 
in May, 1943 Leading his men along a knife- 
edged ridge with precipitous sides, he was 
wounded in the arm, chest and leg by a grenade 
Under vety heavy fire and disregarding his 
serious injuries he ied his men to close grips 
with the enemy and bitter hand to hand fighting 
ensued He was soon covered with blood 
from his neglected wounds but, shouting the 
Gurkha battle cry ‘Ayo Gurkhah!’’ he 
headed assault after assault Spurred on by his 
example his platoon stormed and carried the 
hill position at very heavy cost to the Japs. 


Naik Nand Singh, 11th Sikh Regiment, was 
decorated with the supreme award for capturing 
despite being wounded s1x times, a Jap position 
single handed in March, 1944 Leading his men 
up a steep slope in the Kalapanzin Valley, in the 
Arakan, he dashed forward alone and capturtéd 
a Jap trench Wounded in the thigh he then 
crawled forward under heavy fire and captured 
a second trench despite incurring wounds 1n the 
face and shoulder from a grenade which burst 
in front of him A few minutes later the whole 
of his section being killed or wounded, Nk 
Nand Singh charged a third Jap trench, captured 
it and killed all its occupants with his bayonet. 


The Victoria Cross. 


Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jat Regim 
won the V C_ posthumously near Im 
in April, 1944 Ordered to drive the 
from a promiment feature he led two secti 
up a bare hillside swept by enemy mach 
gun and mortar fire Wounded in the leg J; 
Abdul Hafiz nevertheless reached the ent 
position, seized one of their machine g 
by the barrel while one of his men dispo 
of the gunner He then took a bren gun f1 
one of his wounded men and advanced v 
such ferocity that the Japs filed Mort. 
wounded in the chest, his last words we 
‘ Reorganise! I will give you covering fir 
But he had not the strength to pull the tri; 
of his gun and fell back dead on the battlefi 

Sepoy Kamal Ram, 8th Punjab Regim: 
is the Indian Armys youngest winner of 
V C, which he was awarded for gallantry 
his first action, just after crossing the Ri 
Gar1 mm Italy, in May, 1944 Volunteering 
deal with one of four German posts holding 
his company’s advance, he crawled forward 
killed the occupants of the post and t 
disposed of a German officer who confror 
him with his pistol levelled Still alone, § 
Kamal Ram shot the German gunner in 
second post and hurled grenades into the th 
The remaining Germans surrendered Li 
he helped to capture a fourth post and then 
company advanced In the fighting wi 
followed Sep hamal Ram rnshed a ho 
hulled one of the enemy and captared two oth 

Rifleman Ganju Lama, M. M., 7th Gur 
Rifles won the supreme award for knock 
out two Jap tanks single handed and, tho 
himself seriously wounded, kuling their cr 
with hand grenades On June 12th, 15 
Jap tanks and infantry broke into our perim: 
at Ningthoukhong, Imphal Plam Un 
intense fire Rin Ganju Lama crawled forw 
and got his PIAT (an anti tank weapon) | 
action only 30 yards from the enemy Des 
a broken wrist and other wounds he destro 
two of the enemy tanks, advanced and enga 
their crews Not until he had wounded 
killed all the enemy did he allow himself tc 
evacuated to have his wounds dressed 0 
a month before he had won the M M 
destroying a Jap tank with his PIAT 


Naik ansing Rai, 5th Royal Gurkha Ri 
won the V C along the Bishenpur Silchar tr: 
Assam, in June 1944 When his company, © 
held up by withermg Jap machine gun fire 
led his section against an enemy position 
silenced 1t His company then swept up to 
position and Nk Agansing Rai went on to 
with a 37 mm gun pounding the company f 
close range Rushing forward with a bren 
he killed three of the enemy, this section dea 
with the rest of the gun’s crew’ Later, \ 
tommy gun in one hand and a grenade in 
other, he advanced on a third enemy ! 
position and killed all its four occupants 


Subedar Netrabahadur Thapa, 5th ~ Kc 
Gurkha Rifles, was awarded the V C posth 
ously for his magnificent defense of an isols 

sition near Bishenpur in June, 1944 Pe! 

nt Jap attacks broke down under the spir. 
defence put up by this Viceroy’s Commissio 
Officer and his men on a feature known 
“Water Piquet ”’ The Gurkhas refused 
yield a foot of ground despite ruthless assa 


The Victoria Cross 


nd very heavy artillery fire At one time 
ub Netrabahadur Thapa and his runner 
dvanced and caused considerable havoc by 
re placed grenades The thought of with 
rawal never entered this VCO’s head but 
fter a night of grim fighting he was killed by 
tullets and grenades When his body was 
Jund he was still holding ns kukri, by Rs 
\de lay a Jap with his skull cleft 


Naik Yeshwant Ghadge, 5th 
aght Infantry won the v C posthumously 
uring the Allied drive along the Upeet Tiber 
owards the Gothic Line, Italy, in July 1944 
Vith all the men of his section killed or wounded 
tk Yeshwant Ghadge rushed a German machine 
un position, grenaded the gunner and shot 
ne of the crew Running out of ammunition 
e grasped his tommy gun by the barrel and 
eat to death the two remamimg enemy 
hortly afterwards he was shot in the chest and 
‘ack by snipers and died in the post which he 
ad captured single handed He performed 
hese deeds knowing quite well that he could 
xpect no assistance at that particular time 


Rifleman Tulbahadur Pun, 6th Gurkha 
uufles, won the VC at Mogaung Burma in 
une, 1944 While attacking a railway bridge 
ear the town two platoons of Gurkhas were 
mned to the ground by intense Jap fire Most 
f Rin Tulbahadur Puns section were wiped 
ut but the section commander led the two 
pmailning members 1n a desperate charge against 
he enemy They were met with murderous 
re and Rfn Tulbahadur alone was left still 
n his feet Seizing a bren gun he charged 
cross open ground firing as he ran towards a 
trong enemy bunker Single handed he captured 
he position and killed all 1ts defenders He 
hen gave covering fire to the remnants of his 
latoon and the position was consolidated 
n the same action the VC was awarded 
osthumously to Capt Michael Allmand, who was 
tin Tulbahadur Pun’s company commander 


Rifleman Sher Bahadur Thapa, 2th 
turkha Rifles, was posthumously awarded the 
’ C in September 1944 for his bravery during 
he fighting near San Marino, Italy Under 
ersistent fire he charged a German post, killed 
machine-gunner and put several of the enemy 
0 fight When his section commander was 
rounded Rfn Sher Bahadur Thapa rushed a 
arty of Germans who tmed to attack him 
fing in the open, he then opened fire and 
Tenced one machine-gun after another and 
hecked the Germans who tried to infiltrate to 
ls position When his ammunition was 
xhausted he dashed forward and rescued two 
f his wounded comrades While returning the 
2cond time he paid the price of his heroism and 
‘ll, riddled by machine gun bullets fired at 
aint blank range 

Singh, 


jemadar (acting Subedar) Ram Saru 

Punjab Regiment was decorated 
osthumously for his gallantry near Tiddim 
lurma, in October 1944 The subedar led a 
ayonet charge which dislodged the Japs from 
heir bunkers on a feature known a3 “ Big 
hill ’’ But the enemy rallied and counter 
itacked Bleeding profusely from two wounds 
ubedar Ram Sarup Singh reorganised his 
len and led them fn another charge against 
1e enemy After bayoneting four Japs he 
‘ceived a burst of machine-gun fire in the chest 


Mahratta 
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With his last breath he shouted to his havildar’ 
“IT am dying but you carry on and finish off 
these devils ’ When volunteers were called 
for to bring in the body of Subedar Ram Sarup 
n-th every man in the heros company stepped 
orwar 


Sepoy Bhandari Ram, 10th Baluch Regiment, 
won the V C in November 1944, for silencing 


a Jap machine gun post under circumstances 
of great gallantry in East Mayu Arakan 
Heavy fire from the post 25 yards from the 
sepoy wounded him and two of his comrades 
Sepoy Bhandar: Ram, with wounds in his 
shoulder and leg crawled forward to the enemy 
position and immediately became a _ target 
for Jap machine guns and grenades Bleeding 
profusely from multiple wounds he nevertheless 
got to within five yards of the enemy, put a 
grenade to his mouth, removed the pin with 
his teeth and hurled it into the Jap post The 
gun was silenced and the position taken Suffer 
ing actutely and semi conscious Sepoy Bhandar1 
Ram’s only thought was whether the action 
had been successful or not 


Rifleman Thaman Gurung, 5th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles was awarded the V C posthum- 
ously in an action at Monte San Bartolo Italy, 
in November 1944 He made a lone charge 
in which he captured some Germans in a slit 
trench He then shot up more of the enemy 
in other trenches to enable his platoon to 
advance Later he stood in full view on a 
bullet swept summit to keep the Germans 
occupied with tommy gun grenades and bren 
gun pouring burst after burst into their positions 
while Gurkha sections were being withdrawn 
He fell mortally wounded when the last section 
was on its way to safety 


Jemadar Parkash Singh, 13th Frontier 
Force Rifles received the posthumous award 
for his inspired leadership durmg the 14th 
Army’s advance towards Mandalay The 
main weight of a Jap night attack was 
directed against his position Wounded in the 
leg he dragged himself on hands and knees 
and assumed command of his platoon when his 
platoon commander had been put out of action 
Supported by his batman he was seen firing a 
two inch mortar and when no more mortar 
bombs remained he collected ammunition, 
distributed it to his men and then manned a 
machine gun Sustaming two more wounds 
he nevertheless contimued to direct his men 
but a fourth wound proved fatal and he died 
telling his superior officer not to worry about him 


Lance-Naik Sher Shah, 16th Punjab Regi 
ment won the VC posthumously at Kyeyeb 
yin, Kaladan, in January 1945 Returning 
to his position after the second of two lone 
stalks to break up the enemy concentrating 
against his section he was injured by a shell 
splinter and his leg shattered But he continued 
to fire his weapon and when asked whether he 
had been hit he replied that his wound was 
alight Afterwards it was discovered that his 
leg was misng LNk Sher Shah went on 
firing until shot through the head Twenty 
three dead and four wounded Japs were found 
next day in front of his position 

Naik Gian Singh, 15th Punjab Regiment, 
won the supreme award on the Kamve Myingyan 
road in Burma m March 1945 He made alone 
rush against enemy foxholes and though wounded 
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in the arm continued throwing grenades After | 
killing several Japs he went on to annihilate: 
an anti tank gun crew and captured the weapon! 
single handed Over 20 Jap dead were found 
in the area, most of them having fallen to 
Nk Gian Smgh While his comrades prepared 
for another attack he was ordered back to the 
regimental aid post but at his request he was 
granted permission to lead his section until the 
whole action had been completed 

ik F Din, 10th Baluch Regiment, 
won the V C_ posthumously near Meiktila, 
Burma in March 1945 After he had personally 
silenced an enemy bunker he and his section 
were confronted by six Japs led by two officers 
A Baluch bren gunner killed one officer and 
another Jap but was himself killed Going 
to his assistance Nk Fazal Din was run through 
the chest by the second officer’s sword As the 
officer withdrew the weapon Nk Fazal Din 
seized 1t, killed the officer with 1t and despite 
his terrible wound, slew two mors Taps After 
reaching platoon headquarters to report he 
collapsed and died shortly afterwards 


Havildar Umrao Singh, Indian Artillery 
was decorated for his bravery in the Kaladan 
Valley 1n December, 1944 He was in charge 
of a gun in an advanced section of his battery 
which was attacked by the Japs Though 
twice wounded by grenades in the first enemy 
assault he inspired his men to beat off the Japs 
In a second and third attack his example and 
leadership resulted in the repulse of the enemy 
When the final attack came and his position 
was overrun he seized a gun bearer (a heavy 
gun tool) and laid about him in furious hand 
tohand fightne Hav Umrao Singh was 
found unconscious later with seven serious 
wounds Besides his gun lay ten dead Japs 

Rifleman Bhanbhagta Gurung, 2nd Gurkha 
Rifles, won the VC for gallantry durimg an 
attack on the feature ‘ Snowden East’, on 
the mainland north east of Ramree Island 
Burma, in March 1945 He stood in an exposed 

sition and killed an enemy smiper who was 

ring at his section When his men were 
pinned to the ground near their objective he 
rushed into a Jap fox hole killed its two defen 
ders and dashed into a second fox hole to kill 
aJapthere He then went on to clear two more 
positions During these single handed engage 
ments he was subjected to very heavy fire In the 
face of pointblank automatic fire Rfn Bhan 


Royal Indian Navy. 


bhagta Gurung next leapt on to a machine-gur 
position and killed the gun’s crew with his 
hukri Finally he and two comrades repelled a1! 
enemy counter attack 

N B —The award of the Victoria Cross to the 
following has also been announced —Sepoy 
Namdeo Jadhao, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry 
Lt Karamjeet Singh 15th Punjab Regimen’ 
(posthumous) Sepoy Ali Haider, 13th Frontie: 
Force Rifles, Rifleman Lacchiman Gurung, 8t! 
Gurkha Rifles 














ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy traces its Origin | 


so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates who infested the Indian coasts 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Gcvernment in India have always 
maintained a sea se1 vice 


The periods and titles have been as follows — 


Bombay 5s +. 1686-1830 
Indlan Navy ” -. 1880—18638 


The following are details of the variou: 
Awards won by the Indian Army — 
Indian Army | RIN n i 
Gallantrv | Indian Indian 
Awards Per Per | Total |To 
son {Total | son tal 
nel nel 
Vc 24 27 
GC 1 1 
DSO 8 198 1 1 
Iom 329 329 py 2 
DSC 3 8 
MC 495 999 
DFC 14 
AEC 1 
DCM 3 
DSM 10 10 
IDS WV lJ1> {1115 10 10 
MM 1197 | 1224 
GM 3 4 
In addition the following Meritoriou 
Service Awards have been won — 
Total Total Totil 
GCB 1 
GCS TI 1 
GCIL 2 
KCB 5 
KC STI Z 
K CIL 5 1 
K BE 1 
CB 39 
CSI 5 
c IL 40 8 
C BE 42 1 
OBE 236 6 
MBE 437 14 7 
BEM 56 10 3 
Foreign Decora 
tions 37 
Miscellaneous 1 1 
Bombay Marine is 1863—18' 
H. M. Indian Marine.. oo «1877155 
Royal Indian Marine.. ~« 1892—19. 
Royal Indian Navy . -. 1984 


India’s Naval Force has always been mo 
closely connected with Bumbay, and in 16! 
when the BE. India Co. toak over Bombay, Capta 
youhy of the Marine was appointed Dept! 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marz! 
was under the Government of Bombay, 1! 
although from that date all the Mar! 
Establishments were amalgamated into au 1) 
perial Marine under the Government of Indi 
Bombay has continued to be the principal cent 
of Indian Naval training and to a large ext 
of administration In the winter of 1940. 
Naval Headquarters moved to New Delhi 


Royal Indian Navy. 


During the War 1914-1918 Boyal Indian 
farine Officers were amperes on many and 
‘arious duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
DUFFERIN,” ‘“‘ HARDINGE,”’ ‘‘ NORTHBROOK,”’ 
'LAWBENOR,” ‘“‘ DALHOUSIE ” and “ Minto” 
erved as Auxiliary Cruisers Officers also 
erved in the Royal Navy in the Grand Fleet, 
fediterranean, North Sea North Red Sea and 
‘aspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
orts, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Hast 
\frica and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
mtry of Turkey into the War were employed 
mn duties towing and manning River Oraft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia and it was 
\ecessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
)fficers, Warrant Officers and men to the num 
ers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 
espectively for these and other duties 

Reorganisation Schemes —After the War 
he Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
o draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
he Service. His valuable suggestions were 
infortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
ind could not be accepted 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
rived in India to report on the Indian Army 
ind although the RIM. was not included in 
beir terms of reference, they strongly recom 
nended that the R I M. should be reorganised 
8 a combatant service. The Government ot 
‘ndta in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
ervices of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
2.1.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
vithin limited lines His scheme, however, 
vas not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
iis appointment. 

The K.I.M. then fell upon hard times, money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com 
nittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
he working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
esulted in the Local Governments having to 
lefray the cost of the work of RIM. ships 
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accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
mente, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament 

To effect this change in the title, it was 
necessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Dis- 
cipline Act and this had to be passed through 
the Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assemtly by a 
natrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was reintroduced to the 
Assembly with certain minor amendments but 
in response to a plea for circulation, the 
Government circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State, 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay 

The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 

The Boyal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy Vice Admiral J H Godfrey cB RN, 
rear Klag Officer Commanding since March, 

The Chatfield Committee’s report, presented in 
February 1939, made far reaching recommenda- 
tions in regard to the Royal Indian Navy as well 
as other branches of the armed forces Shortly 
before the war, permission was given for the 
establishment of the Royal Indian Naval Reserve 
and the Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
With the outbreak of hostilities a large scale 
programme for expanding the RIN was taken 
im hand, and 1n the past 4} years the increase in 
the number of ships, training establishments and 
personnel has been rapid In fact, Indias 
Naval Forces have expanded to more than 
nese their strength 1n ships and men since 


mm their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 19 


ransport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
‘ocal Governments were naturally inclined to 
hink that if they had to pay they would like 
© have a say in the management, and that 
f the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
hould arrange to carry out the duties them- 
elves, Further, the Inchcape Committee 
ecommended that the three large troopships 
hould be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
tinder contract, which would have left the 
darine with only the Survey Department and 
ihe Bombay Dockyard 

A Combatant Service.—Happlly for the 
Jervice, however, the Government of Indis in 
[925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
inder the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
Inson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
ind Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
"ortfolio, tosubmitascheme for the reorganisa 
jon of the Service as a combatant force. This 
sommittee recommended that the Service 
Ihould be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
t a@Fmed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 minesweep 
ng trawlers, 2 surveyae ships and a depot 
hip, the Service in the first instance to be 
ommanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 

t in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 


Already in 1940 a senior boys’ training 
establhshment, HMIS BanapDur, had been 
started at Karachi in February 1942 a simular 
establishment for junior boys, aged 14 to 15}, 
H MIS DILAWAR, was Opened in the same 
town Boys enter HMIS BanwapvR direct 
after six months trainng in HMIS DILAwAaR 

Most of the men, however, enter the Navy as 
“special service ratings’, enlisting for five 
years, or less 1f sufficient, for Active Service, and 
thereafter being transferred to the Royal Indian 
Fleet Reserve for a further five years They are 
trained in a shore establishment Officers of the 
Reserves undergo instruction in another shore 
establishment, H MIS FERozxz, those belonging 
to the Executive Branch taking short but inten 
sive courses In seamanship gunnery, signals, and 
other subjects. Part of this early instructional 
period is spent at sea Having completed their 
training, Reserve Officers are posted for service 


afloat ose who have shown aptitude in any 
special sibject may be brought back for a 


long course ’’ in it, thus becoming specialist 
officers There are also special courses for 
Reserve Officers of the Engineer, Accountant and 
Specia] Branches 

For officers of the permanent commissioned 
cadre as distinct from the Reserves a limited 
number of vacancies continue to te filled after 
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examinations held by the Federal Public Service 
Commission These “ regular”’ officers, as they 
are called, are, as in the past, trained in the 
United Kingdom 


Naval Training Expansion. 


The expansion of Naval training facilities has 
proceeded apace In the past year two of the 
largest shore training establishments have been 
opened Respectively the 15th and 16th to be 
commissioned since 1939, HMIS AXKBAR 
at Bombay, provides initial training for all new 
entry ratings, wnle H MIS S#IVAJI, near 
Poona has replaced the Mechanical Training 
Estabhshment in Bombay, where engine room 
ratings had been tramed during the preceding 
seven years Some of these artificers receive 
preliminary technical instruction in the Civnaval 
Centre at Pilani (Jaipur) 

Men of the Communications Branch are 
trained in H MIS TatwaR, Bombay, while 
ratings in the Seaman Branch qualify for 
gunnery ratesin H MIS HimMaaya, Karach, 
and for anti submarine defence in H MIS 
MACHLIMAR In these three schools, Reserve 
Officers are also tramed A torpedo school, 
known a8 H MIS _ VALSURA, has been func 
tioning 1n Jamnagar since December 1942 


The growth in the number of the R I N ‘s ships 
has been remarkable On the outbreak of war 
a large programme of construction was initiated 
the result has been a striking stimulus to the 
Indian shipbuil” industry. A large number 
of ships and _.__ craft have already been 
completed, and many more are on the stocks 
In July 1941 was launched HMIS TRAvAnN- 
GORE, the first vessel for the Royal Indian 
Navy to be built in Indian yards, followed in 
October by HMIS SBaropa_ Ships of this 
class are admirably fitted for minesweeping and 

atrol duties Naval construction for India 
also in progress in the United Kingdom 
and Australia Many ships completed in the 
British Isles have already seen much service 
in the Battle of the Atlantic as well as in Lastern 
waters The Indian sloops JOMNA and SUTLEJ 
were on convoy escort duty in the Atlantic 
during the chase of the BISMARCK Later they 
were in action against Japanese bombers while 
escorting convoys on the Singapore Batavia 
run, returning, to the Mediterranean in time to 
take part in the invasion of Sicily HMIS 
KonNKAN and HMIS KarHiawar, while or 
passage from shipyards in the United Kingdom 
escorted convoys to the fighting line in Tunisia 
H MIS Kis1na was the major anti aircraft 
escort of the first Allied convoy to be heavily 
attacked by German glider bomLs and made 
seven separate contacts with German U boats 
in the course of a single convoy battle 


During 1942 the number of warships of all 
classes launched for the Royal Indian Navy was 
23 times that recorded in 1940 and 1941 reckoned 
together At the present time ships built and 
launched for the Royal Indian Navy in India 
outnumber those built and launched for it else- 
where. In the former category are included 
veasela for minesweeping and anti submarine 
duties and fast submarine chasers. 


Ships of the Royal Indian Navy have played 


their in widely separated theatres of war 
since September 1939 Some of them assisted 


Royal Indian Navy. 


in the operations that led to the downfall of t] 
Italian Empire in East Africa, taking part in tl 
reoccupation of Berbera and the capture 

Massawa During the brief campaign th: 
followed Nazi intrigues in Jran the Royal Indi: 
Navy helped to convoy troops, support them 
shore and seize German and Italian vessel 
When Japan entered the war, RIN. shi 
escorted convoys and fought hostile aircraft — 
Far Eastern waters and later during the Burn 


campaign. 
H.M.1.S. Bengal. 


In November pe one of HM Indian shir 
Bengal, won world wide renown by engaging 
the Indian Ocean two Japanese raiders whi 
were far more heavily armed and were ten tim 
her size The Dutch tanker Ondina, which a) 
was escorting, gallantly assisted her, and as 
result of this engagement one of the raiders w. 
junk, the other made off, and HMIS Reng 
and Ondina reached port safely In the ear 
months of 1943 vessels of the RIN.’s Coast 
Forces did good work in support of our troo 
on the Arakan coast This included the inte 
ception of Japanese coastal craft conveyi 
troops and supphes, participation in the raid 
Myebon, and the bombardment of an enen 
stronghold Since the war began, H M Indi: 
ships have carried on their essential rout) 
duties of escorting convoys, patrolling, a1 
minesweeping. 

In 1944 ships of the Royal Indian Navy aga 
co operated with our land forces engaging t: 
enemy on the Arakan Front. Support w 
afforded by bombarding enemy shore positio 
and by harassing the enemy’s water bor 
supplies In four months these ships steam 
more than 30,000 operational miles on 
separate missions 1n enemy waters 


The Royal Indian Navy was well represent 
-n the eight amphibious operations by whi 
the 15th Indian Corps advanced down t 
Arakan Coast from the Indian frontier 
Rangoon in the spring of 1945 

Men of the R.IN Landing Craft Wing, w 
had been training secretly for more th 
two years, established their reputation on t 
beaches of Akyab, Myebon, kyaukpyu, Kanga 
Ru-Ywa and Letpan They formed t 
spearhead of each of these s1x assaults, carry! 
troops to the beaches and keeping them suppli 
during critical phases of the ensuing batt! 
Their endurance, courage, cheerfulness a 
efficiency won them high praise 


The Indian sloops NARBADA, JUMNA, KyIsr 
and CAUVERY fired tens of thousands of shell: 
support of the Armys coastal advance 
Arakan, penetrating as far as thirty miles fr 
the open sea to increase the effective range 
their bombardments 


A floatilla of nine fleet minesweepers of | 
Royal Indian Navy cleared the approaches 
the Rangoon River estuary before the arr 
of the invasion convoy, whose escort incluc 
two Indian sloops—SvUTLEJ and CAUVERY 

Since the war began, officers and rati 
of the Royal Indian Navy have received 
honours and awards, as well as 41 commer 
tions for brave conduct These awards incl 
one DSO, ten DSCs, ten DSMs, 
IDS Ms and 49 Mentions in Despatches, 
‘earned for acts of gallantry at sea. 
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Agriculture. 


he agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 
1 its wide range of physical and climatological 
litions, varies considerably in character 
scope. There is scarcely any cultivated 
» of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
8 which cannot be grown in some part of 
vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
ls to the perennially temperate altitudes 
ts mountain ranges. 
he total area of culturable land in India, 
uding Burma, is about 358 million acres, 
ch is exclusive of a forest area of approxi- 
ely 68 million acres. The total gross cropped 
,, Own annually, is roughly 248 million acres. 
this vast area, 187 million acres are under 
al and pulse crops of all kinds which supply 
| andfodder for India’s human population of 
million and her animal population of 380 
ion head of cattle, sheep and goats. 
1 Indian agriculture, the dominant climato- 
sal factor is the monsoon and, in most parts 
the country, the total annual rainfall is 
‘ipitated between the months of June and 
ober. The winter and early summer months 
generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
the months of March to June, prior to the 
ik of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
on is naturally divided inte two main sub- 
sions, the Kharif season of the monsoon and 
Babi season of the cold weather, Each of 
ie seasons has its own distinctive crops. The 
iter part of the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
thern tracts of the Peninsula are served 
the main monsoon which falls between 
e@ and October. During these months 
average rainfall for the whole of India 
‘bout 40 inches, varying from 15 (or less) 
50 inches in the main cultivated tracts. 
nfall in the cold weather season between 
ember and March {is generally not more 
o2to4inches. The bulk of the rainfall in 
south of India, including most of the Madras 
vince and the bulk of the territories of the 
large Indian States of Hyderabad and 
‘ore, is received from the North-East mon- 
a1 and falls during the period October to 
ruary. 
Oils.—Four main soil groups can be recog- 
id in India, viz., (1) the red soils derived 
Nn rocks of the Archwan system which charac- 
se Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
aan | and extend through the East of 
lerabad and the Central Provinces to 
ssa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
The black cotton or regur soils which 
r-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
t of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
nd. The Madras regur soils though less 
leal are also ina anher (3) The great allu- 
: Plains, agriculturally the most important 
% in India as well as the most extensive, 
nly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embra Sind, 
thern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
ns of the United Provinces, most of 
ar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
rite soils which form a belt round the 
insula and extend through East Bengal 
) Assam and Burma. 
he increasing demands on the land from a 
stantly risine nonulation haye e Ned forth 


greater attention to the question of a more 
effective land utilization. A considerable 
amount of scientific work is thus being done on 
all these groups to a greater or lesser extent 
throuchout the country, both as regards their 
classification as well as their crop-producing 
power. Soil studies have been given a new 
orientation and have received fresh stimulus 
due to the concept of the “soil-profile” or 
entire vertical cut of the soil being taken as 
the unit of study instead of the superficial 
layer supporting vegetation. A notable instance 
of such work is the recent classification of 
the black cotton soils of the Bombay Canals 
and the investigations regarding their suitability 
for sugarcane gtowing. The importance of soil 
survey and soil-mapping is being gradually 
recognized in different parts of the country. At 
the Imperial Agricultural Institute, Delhi, a 
soil map of India has been prepared on the basis 
of available data while an All-India Scheme of 
soil survey has recently been launched to collect 
and collate further data on Indian soils. In 
Hyderabad and Madras large-scale soil surveys 
of irrigation projects have been completed 
whereas intensive survey of the sugarcane soils 
has been a special feature in the United Provinces 
and Bombay. In the latter Province soil maps 
are now supplied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on payment, wherein all the necessary 
informations required for the successful growing 
of sugarcane are indicated. 

In addition to the four main groups of Indian 
soils mentioned above, the desert soils of India 
occupy a large tract in Eastern Sind extending 
over the whole length of that Province, along 
the edge of the Indus alluvium, Rajputana and 
the South Punjab of which the Thar a Rajputana 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 square 
miles. Alkali soils also form an important 
group of Indian soils which are known as reh 
or wsar in the United Provinces, kalar in Sind, 
rakkar and thur in the Punjab and an or 
karl in Bombay Province. Such 80 are 
characterised by a high degree of impermeability 
and “‘ stickiness’ together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts, They are usually poor in nitrogen and 
humus and unsuitable for crop growing without 
previous reclamation. Forest soils occupy a large 
part of India. Investigations on the nature of 
soil profiles of the chaubatia Hill in U.P. and of 
the Kulu forest in the Punjab indicate that 
these soils belong to the Brown Earth and Podsol 
groups. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance.—In India, farming is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural indebted- 
ness is high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, much 
progress has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement in many Provinces, In recent 
years it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operative credit by the development of 
non-credit activities, ¢e.g., purchase and sale 
societies, ‘* better-farming ” societies, etc, Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cult#lyators and, in combination with measures 
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for debt redemption etc , will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition of 
the agriculturists 


Livestock —Practically all cultivation in 
India is done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably The best types in common use 
are capable of handling what would be considered 
as light single horse implements in Europe 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for fleld irrigation for driving the 
chaffcutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the threshing yard 
In general the Indian cultivator cares well for 
his draught bullocks which, in most cases, 
constitute the most important part of his 
moveable property 

Implements —In general, cultivating cope 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 

int, and stir rather than invert the soil 
ron ploughs are also extensively used in some 
districts, A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod crusher and soil compactor. In the 
black cotton soil areas, the dakhar, a simple 
type of broad bladed harrow, Js in general use 
In many Provinces seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
inter cultivation In less advanced tracts 
the seed is merely broadcast and ploughed 
into the sol Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and threshed—in the case 
of grain crops—under the feet of bullocks 
Cereal crops are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
machines, designed by agricultural engineers 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators With reference to the introduction 
of improved agricultural rmplements this work 
is now being largely done by private businesses 
and agencies which are extending rapidly in the 
rural areas Work on mechanical cultivation 1s 
still largely in an experimental stage though 
tractor ploughing has proved very effective 
in the eradication of deeprooted weeds 
in the United Provinces, Bombay and certain 
Indian States One notable development of 
recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to which improved 
types are now being manufactured and sold 
by village craftsmen 

Land Development —Considerable atten 
tion has been paid in many areas of the 
country, notably in Bombay and the Punjab 
to land development measures designed to check 
erosion from excessive rainfall and to the 
preservation of soil moisture A Land Develop 
ment Section of the Agricultural Department 
has been formed and in 1943 44, this section 
carried out contour bunding im the scarcity 
areas of Byapur and Sholapur districts over @n 
acreage of more than 2 lakhs The contour 
bunding of agricultural lands is combined with 
contour trenching and reafforestation of the 
upper uncultivated slopes of the watersheds 
Dry farming methods of cultivation have been 
introduced in the bunded areas with remarkable 
success The rabi harvest of 1943 44 was good 
while that of 194445 was fair in terms of 
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grain and good for fodder In consequ 
scarcity of labour was a great problem du 
1944 45 and out of a programme of 6 lakh 
acres for bunding 1t was only possible to ¢ 
plete two lakhs 

The Dry Farming section was expanded 
a large number of dry farming tools were ° 
chased and issued on loan 18 made post 
a large increase in the area under Dry Farn 
and the results in increased crop out turn 
most satisfactory 

The amendment of the Bombay Land Impr 
ment Act was under discussion during the : 
and it is expected that a simplified versio) 
this essential Act will be brought into force ' 
shortly 

Cultivation and Tillage.—The impr 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and til 
Methods in common use in India o' 
a wide field for increasing the yields 
fleld crops and, consequently, the profits 
the agriculturists In many parts of In 
cultivation 18 good but, particularly in 
non jrrigated tracts and in areas Ii 
to failure of rainfall there 1s much room 
improvement In this connection, the rese: 
work on dry farming methods, which is b 
conducted in Bombay Madras and Hydera 
under the auspices of the Imperial Counc) 
Agricultural Research, is of very g 
importance 

Two economic factors which tend to k 
down the standard of cultivation in m 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation 
sub division of holdings, resulting from In 
laws of inheritance, and certaim systems 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, a 
tenant, has no interest in permanent impr 
ment of his holding In addition, the agr! 
turists rarely live on their lands but congre; 
in villages for mutual protection Efforts 
now being made in many Provinces to elimi: 
these factors, which contribute to a low stand 
of cultivation 


The main object of tillage methods for r 
ae, cold weather, crops is the conserva 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a g 
seed bed to ensure germination of seed 
achieve these objects the land is given i 
shallow ploughings or harrowings, which - 
duce a surface much over a moist sub soil 
kharif, +e, hot weather crops, the prelimi: 
cultivation of the flelds is usually much 
thorough as sowings must commence as £ 
as the rains break The practice of dril 
the crops in rows is rapidly supplanting the 
method of broadcasting in many tracts 
former method permits the intercultiva 
of the crops by bullock eee and gre 
reduces the cost of weeding Harvesting 
generally done by hand implements The 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultiva 
is still largely limited to large estates ¢ 
in certain tracts, to such specific purposes 
the eradication of deep rooted weeds 

Irrigation.—The Chief characteristics 
the Indian rainfall are its unequal distribu 
throughout the country, seasonal irregula 
of ) i oder he and liability to failure or pai 
deficiency in many tracts The average ani 
rainfall for the whole country is about 465 in 
and there is httle variation from this ave 
from year to year But, within indivi 
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tracts, remarkably wide variations 1n total annual 
rainfall are found At many recording stations, 
annual rainfall of less than half the average 
precipitation are not uncommon, and in cases 
of extreme drought, less than one quarter of 
average rainfall has been recorded in precarious 
tracts Such tracts imclude practically the 
whole of the Punjab and North West Irontier 
Province, the United Provinces except the 
sub montane regions, Sind, a large portion of 
Bihar, most of Madras and the Bombay Province 
omitting the coastal belts and portions of 
the Central Provinces The Indian canal 
system (excluding Burma) 1s by far the largest 
in the world Of the total cultivated area of 
248 million acres, about 56 mullion acres are irri 
gated annually from one source or another Of 
this huge area, 30 million acres are urigated by 
canals, 14 million acres by wells and 12 mulhon 
acres from tanks and other sources Pro 
tective irmgation works have made agriculture 
stable instead of precarious in many districts 
The great perenmial canals in the North of India 
draw their supply from snow fed mvers the 
mundation canals run only when the rivers rise 
with the melting of the snow in Apml May and 
must close when supplies fall at the end of the 
monsoon Other canals depend for their supply 
during the dry part of the year on water stored 
beh'nd great dams thrown across suitable gorges 
Water rates are Jevied on the area of irmgated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops Drfferent rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than when 
flow irrigation 1s given 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some of the most spectacular irrigation 
Schemes 1n the world The Cauvery Mettur uri 
gation system inaugurated in 1934 is considered 
to be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir 1n_ the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93 500 million 
cubic feet The Wilson Dam at Bhandar 
dara, impounding 272 feet of water 18 
far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Jndus 
lrrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers 

About one quarter of the total irngation 
of the country 1s got from lifting water from 
wells ranging in depth from a few feet to over 
fifty feet Their numbers have greatly increased 
in rerent years largely through Government 
advances for their construction The recurring 
cost of this form of irnzation has, however 
greatly increased owing to the high price of 
draught cattle and the increasing cost of their 
maintenance 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
undergrourcd water supplies existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery Efficient types of water hfts are 
rapidly replacing the old fashioned mhotsa 

Tank {rrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India Large quantities of rain water 
are stored in lakes (or tanks) during the rainy 
seasons and distributed during the drier seasons 
of the year Often the indirect effect of the tank 
in maintaining the sub-soll water level is as 
important as the direct irrigation. 
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Manures and Manuring—The great 
bulk of Indian soils are deficient in organic 
matter In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this wantis usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use of 
composts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic Materials In India however, 
cattle dung 18 largely utilised for village fuel 
but the practice of composting 1s now being 
rapidly developed in many areas The cultiva 
tion of green manure crops 18 mahing headway, 
especially im the irrigated tracts, and many 
Provincial Governments allow concessions to 
encourage their extension The use of certain 
oul cakes, especially groundnut and castor cake, 
18 on the increase and this method of manuring 
18 now common with many nrigited crops 
With regard to artificial fertilisers nitrogenous 
organic manures, ¢€g, ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda, are being extended in use 
through the efforts of departmental and private 
agencies and the question of the manufacture of 
such manures in India 1s now receiving close 
attention of the Government of India and 
Provincial and State admimustrations 

Rice —Rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, and on an average, occupies about 
28% of the total cultivated area It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parta of the country, o12., 1n 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Madras Exclu- 
sive of Burma, which 1s now politically separated 
from the Indian Empire, the area fluctuates 
slightly around 72 million acres and the y1eld 18 
about 27 million tons In 1940 41, total area 
under rice was 69 million acres with a total yield 
of approximately 27 million tons The crop 
requires for its ploper maturing 2 moist climate 
with well assured ramfall The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differmg greatly in 
quality and in suitability for various conditions 
of soil and climate Rice 1s either broadcast, 
drilled or transplanted Broadcast rice 
grown generally in low lying areas and 1s sown 
before the monsoon 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
preberoe after the arrival of the monsoon and 
8 worked into a puddle before the seedlings 
are transplanted The seedlings are planted 
either singly or 1n small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply pushed 
into the mud at distances of 9 to 12 inches apart 
The rice fields are kept more or less under water 
until the crop shows signs of mpenmmg The 
area under improved varieties of rice distributed 
by the agricultural departments 1s now over 
4 mulhon acres Various schemes for the 
intensification of research on rice in all the 
principal rice growing provinces financed by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
are 1n progress 

India (excluding Burma) consumes More ree 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma 
Imports in 1939-40 were 2,227,000 tons, mainly 
from Burma Siam and French Indo-China. 

Wheat. —Wheat is grown Widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the Uuited 
Provinces and the Punjab supplving about 
two-thirds of the total area, and nearly 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent, of the total cultivated area in the 
country. The sae pag of the varieties | aba 
belong to the species Triticum vulgare. Indian 
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wheats are generally white, red and amber | bales respectively The ascertamed area under 


coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are 
Bome well known Maccaroni wheats amongst 
them. The largest wheat acreage of recent years 
wis that of 1933 34,namely, 36 million acres but 
the yield did not come up to the record harvest 
of 1939 40 which exceeded 10% million tons 
Recent crops have averaged about ¥ million tons 
per annum which 18 only slightly, 1f anything 
above internal requirements With the develop 
ment ot irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage Canal 
in Sind and 1n the newer Punjab Canal Colomesa 
further increase in wheat production 1s certain 
The cropis generally grown after a summer fallow 
and except 1n irrigated tracts, depends largely on 
the conservation of the soil moisture from the 
previous monsoon On urrigated land 2 to 4 
waterings are generally given The crop 1s 
generally harvested in February to April and 
the threshing and winnowig go on up 
till the end of May The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat 1s now over 8 
mullion acres The Imperial Council of Agricul 
tural Research has appomted two Standing 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat 4 

The Millets.—Llhese constitute one of the 
most tmportant groups of crops in the country 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) the great mullet, and Bajra_ the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhordeum) which, 
between them occupy about 50 million acres 
annually In 194041, the total area under 
jowar and bajra in India was 51 million acres 
Generally speaking the jowars require better land 
than the bajras and the distribution of the two 
crops follows the quality of the soil Both the 
crops are generally sown in the beginnin, of the 
monsoon and so they require to be thoroughly 
weeded It 1s often grown mixed with the 
several pulses especially Arhar (Cajanus cajon— 
pigeon pea) and other crops and 1s commonly 
rotated with cotton The subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen either before the mullet 
1s harvested or atterwards In some provinces 
vol1 Juar 18 also an important crop 


Pulses —Pulses sare commonly grown 
throughout India in great variety and form 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous rota 
tions ‘Lhev area primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
cajon), gram (Ctcer artetinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum 

Cotton 1s one of the most important 
commercial crops in India The average arca 
under cotton in the quinquennium ending 
1937-38 was 24 6 million acre and the average 
yield 5 5 million bales of 400 lbs ach During 
the five year period ending 1942 43, the average 
annual acreage and vield decreased to about 
22 3 million acres and 5 4 mulhon bales respect 
ively In 194344 the estimated area and 
yield were 204 mullion acres and 5 1 million 


improved varieties of cotton in 1943 44 ws 
about 10 7 million acres The consumption of 
Indian cotton in mulls in India amounted to 
4119000 bales m 194844 The principal 
export is of short staple cotton below 7/8 in 
staple but there is also in normal years an export 
of medium and a long staple Indian cotton of 
staple length 7/8 to 11/16 such as Punjab 
American There is no Indian cotton belt 
Bombay Province the Punjab the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Madras Province, Sind and 
United Provinces and the Indian States of 
Hyderabad and Baroda ail have important 
cotton tracts producing distinct types Sowing 
and harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the 
former extending from May to December in 
different parts of the country and the latter 
from October to May and June Yields vary 
-reatly in the best irrigated tracts the normal 
yield 1s about 200 Ibs of gimned cotton per acre, 
and ylelds much above this have been recorded 
whilst in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs 
per acre 18 a good crop Of recent years, as the 
results of the work of the Agricultural Depart 
ments and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
the quality and yield of staple cottons have 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the produce from the short staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act, the Central Provinces Cotton 
Markets Act and the Madras (Commercial Crops) 
Markets Act have all been passed at the instance 
of the Committee and are doimg much to check 
adulteration and promote better marketing 
In certain provinces, legislation has been enacted, 
or 1s under consideration, with the aim of pre 
venting the growing of very inferior varieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the quality and reputation of Indian 
cotton Agricultural Departments have conti 
hued their campaign of cotton improvementapart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation 

Exports —The figures for export by sea of 
Indian cotton from British India to foreign 
countries for the five fiscal years (ending 31st 
March) 1937 42 are shown in the table below — 


(In thousand bales of 400 lbs each ) 


1937- | 19388 | 1939- | 1940- | 1941- 
Countries | “38° [739° | “40” | ai. | 42 
United 395; 411 | 472] 291 547 
Kingdom 
Other parts; 23 23 27 48 76 
of British 
Empire 
Japan g . |1,859 | 1,211 | 1,056 | 705) 88 
Italy 151 92 52 5 
France 95 | 169; 229; 126 
China (ex 69; 138 | 6X1 | 764); 141 
clusive of 
Hong- 
kong) 
Belgium 196 | 142 68 5) 
Spain 2 15 on 
Germany 166 | 192 r2 
Other 2°77! 268] 296! 289) 289 
countries 











Tota} 2,781 | 2,703 | 2,948 |2,168 | 1,488 
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Sugarcane —India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is now one of the most impor 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
The area in 1944 45 was estimated to be 4 024 000 
acres a8 against 4113000 acres in 1943 44 
The crop is mostly grown in the submrontane 
tracts of Northern India more than half the 
area being in the United Provinces The indi 
genous hard thin lowsucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes of high 
quality mainly the productions of the Imperial 
Surgarcane Breedinz Stations Coimbatore The 
total area under improved varieties of cane in 
India in 1940 41 was estimated to be 3 529 693 
acres representing approximately 74 9 per cent 
of the total area ‘ihe numter of factories in 
different Provinces and States has increased 
from 57 in 1932 33 to 167 in 1941 42 with 151 
working factories during the season of 1943 44 
The production of sugar direct from cane during 
the season of 1943 44 totalled 1 216 400 tons as 
against 1070700 tons in 1942 48 showing an 
increase 0113 F percent The average extrar tion 
fort he whole of India was10 02 Owing to the 
international situation sugar impoits were 
negligible during 1943 44 but the supply position 
continues to be satisfactory 


Oulseeds —The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more oF leas precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area 


Groundnut --India has the largest area 
under groundnuts in the world Madras ranks 
frst claiming more than 50 per cent of the 
acreage and production, and is followed by 
Bombay and Hyderabad The area under this 
crop in 1941 41 was 8 8 million acres In that 
year the yield was approximately 4 mullion 
acres 


Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefiv in the Central Provinces bihar 
and United Provinces The crop is grown tor 
seed and not for hbre and therefore has develop 
ed a shorter and branching habit of growth 
The yield varies 1rom 400 to 500 Ibs per acre 
It 13 grown chiefly for export Since the out 
break of the Second World War the area under 
this crop has tallen considerably owing to the 
stoppage of exports The area under linseed 
was $ 600 000 acres with a j1eld of over 400 000 
tons in 1940 4) 


Sesamum (Gingell, ) 18 grown all over India 
In some places it 15 grown aS a Monsoon crop 
and in others a5 a winter crop in 1940 41 it 
occupied an area of 4 097,000 acres with a yield 
ot 483 000 tons 


The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
5¢ to 7 million acres annually Production in 
1940 41 was 1 094,000 tons from an acreage of 
6188000 acres <A large portion of the crop 
1s crushed locally for domestic consumption 
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Jute —Jute fibre is obtained from two species 
of plants called Corchorus Capsularnies and Chor 
chorus Oultorius respectively The conditions 
required for jute cultivation are (a) hith tem 
perature (b) deep soil of fairly fine texture (c) 
rainfall of over 40 inches so distributed that 
while the young plants have enough moisture to 
ensure good growth the bulk of the fall takes 
place when the crop 1s mature and (d) sufficient 
supply of clear retting water Its cultivation 18 
confined almost entirely to Bengal Assam Buhar 
Orissa and to a small extent wm the United 
Provinces 

The crop 1s sown broadcast during February 
to May on well prepared seed beds It 1s com- 
monly weeded and thinned thrice Four to five 
months after sowing, when the crop 1s about to 
flower, 1¢ is cut 

The plants often grow to a height of 12 feet or 
more The plants are submerged under water 
for retting and when retting 1s complete that is 
in about ten to twenty days the plants are re 
moved The fibre is then carefully separated 
from the stalk washed and dried when it is 
ready for being converted into various uses 


India practically holds a monopoly of the pro 
duction of raw jute Attempts have been made 
and are still bezng made 1n different parts of the 
world to grow jute, but nowhere has if been 
possible to grow jute on such a scale as to break 
down the monopoly of India 


Compulsory restrition of jute acreage in 
Bengal came into force from the year 1941 and 
only 2 160 410 acres were put under jute during 
that year against 5 668 75() acres in the previous 
year The areas under the crop dirinz the 
vear 1944 1943 and 1942 ww 29 9905 
20689 275 and 3302505 «acres respectively 
Accordins to the latest ( overnment statements 
the total yield diring 1944 1943 and 1J42 were 
5 439 205 7004440 and J6 ¢ bales 
respectis ely 


The annual world consumption of the fibre in 
recent years varied from 79 to 12a !ics of Lales of 
400 lbs each the averag consumption bemg 
nenr about 100 lacs of bilks Shippin, 
difi culties and other f1 tors ali in, out of the 
wir adversely affected the jute trale in lJ4d4 
There was however increased consumption of 
yute in India for W111 pul poses 


Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chietly, however, in Bengali, Brhar, 
Bombay Madras and Burma Of two varie 
ties cultivated Nicotana Tabacum 15 by far the 
most common Maximum crops aie ol tained on 
deep and moistalluvium soils and a high stan 
dard of cultivation including l:beral manuring 1s 
Necessary Theseed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
@ few inches hizh, greatcare being taken to 
shield ther trom the sun till they 1u1¢ well estib 
lished ‘Lhe cropis very carefully weeded and 
hoed It 1s topped after attaininz 4 height of 
say, ‘ft and all suchers are removed Ihe cop 
mpens from February onwards and i> cut jist 
before the leaves become brittie ‘The greater 
part of the tobacco groin in India 1s intended 
tor Hookwh smoking and 38 ccarse and heavy in 
flavour Lighter hinds are 23> produced for 
cigar and cigarette manufacture Of recent 
years there has been important desolpment in 
the production mm commercial quantities, of 
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better quality cigarette tobacco both in Madras 
andin Bihar The area under tobacco in British 
India in 1940 41 was 11,25,000 acres as against 
11 40,000 acres in 1939 40 The total yield of 
dried leaf wa» 423,000 tons fn 1940 41 as against 
449,000 tons in the preveding year 


Live-stock Census.—The report on the 5th 
quinquennial Census of Live stock in India, 
taken in January 1940, shows that there were 
then in British India, excluding United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa, 110 milion heads of 
bovine cattle, made up roughly of about 87 
million heads of oxen and 22 mullion heads of 
buffaloes 


For draught purposes cattle are mainly used 
everywhere though male buffaloes are impor 
tant as draught animals in the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the eountry. For dairy purposes, 
the buffalo is important, the milk yield being 
high and the percentage of butter fat consider 
ably above that tn cow’s milk The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti and Pandharpuri buffaloes of the Bombay 
Province The cattle and buffalo population 
in India 18 abnormally high amounting to over 
60 per cent of the human population The 
spread of cultivation has diminished the grazing 
grounds, msufficient fodder crops are raised and 
many of the cattle are small, ull fed and imeffi- 
cient Nevertheless the best Indian breeds 
have many merits Of the draught types, the 
best known breeds are the Hissar (Punjab), 
Hansi (Punjab), Bhaganari (Baluchistan), Nellore 
(Madras), Amrit Mahal (Mysore), Kankre) 
(Gujarat), Kangayam (Madras), Kherigarh 
(UP), Malvi (C I), Khillar (Deccan), Nimar 
(East Khandesh) and Dangi (Konkan). Amongst 
the best mulking breeds are the Sahiwal 
(Punjab), the Gir (Kathiawar) and Scindi 
(Sind) Of the dual purpose (ze drausht and 
muk combined) the best known breeds are 
Hissar (Punjab) the Hariana (Punjab and U P ) 
the Thar Parkar (Sind), the Kankre} (Gujarat) 
and the Gir (Kathiawar) On the Government 
cattle breeding farms pedigree herds are being 
built up and from these selected bulls are issued 

reference being given to special breeding areas 
ts villages which undertake to exclude scrub 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a 
good strain of cow are made Once established 
such breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage The premium 
bull system 1s also working well in some 
tracts 

Cattle Improvement —India es some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly suited to the area to which it is indi 

enous. To mention some, there 1s the heavy 

t Kankrej breed in Gujarat, admirably suited 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in 
this part. Then we have the Dangi or Kala 
Kheri born and bred in the hilly, heavy rainfall 
area of the western ghats Rain and water logged 
conditions do not affect this breed, indeed, 
the more the rain, the better it thrives. 
On aie retard of the Central Deccan, we have 
the , & light fast draught animal which 
thrives on very meagre pastures and is essen- 
tially suited to the hard stony country in which 
it is reared, 


Live-stock Census, 


A good deal has been done for the Improvement 
of cattle. The various Provinces have 
on which pedigree bulls are bred and reared. 
These are placed out in suitable villages on a 
Soar system In the Province of Bombay, 

erd Registers are maintained for 8 of the 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress is to be noticed in those areas 
in which such work has been undertaken In 
addition, the Bombay Live-stock Improvement 
Act of 1933, known as the ‘ Castration Act” 
which 1s intended to prevent promiscuous 
breeding by undesirable male stock 1n the villages 
has now been applied to 112 villages in the 
Province 

Sheep Improvement.—It has been esti- 
mated that the number of sheep in India 1s 
in the neighbourhood of 4} crores and that the 
total quantity of wool produce 1s 8} crore pounds 
annually The production of wool per sheep 
varies greatly in different parts of the country 
In the North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Sind, the Punjab United Provinces, 
Rajputana and Western India States, the annual 
roduction per sheep is estimated at between 

1lbs to 4lbs , while in the rest of the Provinces 
it does not exceed 1 lb The average for the 
whole of India is in the neighbourhood of 1 9 lb 
per sheep per year This would indicate the 
vast scope for increasing wool production 


The improvement of finer qualities of wool 
has been engaging the attention of the Imperial . 
Council of Agricultural Research since 1933, and 
a systematic breeding on the five principal 
Indian breeds of sheep was undertaken in the 
Punjab (Hissar), Madras (Hosur) and Bombay 
(Poona), and promismg results have been 
achieved The Wool Analysis Laboratory in 
Poona has systematised the methods of valuation 
of fleeces for selective breeding and further 
research on wool fibre and its relation to sheep 
breeding 1s being carried out and successful 
results extended 1n the districts 


Dairying —India is still far behind other 
countries tn the matter of dairy farming and 
in the retail dairy business. This is mainly 
due to the climatic conditions of the country 
and the vast distances t» be covered In trans- 
ee milk The only solution seems to be 

operative dairy produce, handling and sale 
societies Dairy farming in India is at present, 
& cottage industry, each household producing a 
few pounds of milk, at present this milk is con 
verted by very wasteful methods into products 
that can be stored and transported long dis 
tances, such as ghee, (clarified butter), country 
butter, and Khawa, a desiccated whole milk 
produced by boiling milk and evaporating the 
water contents until a solid mass is obtained. 


Each Province has ita Agricultural College 
where Dairying in all ita aspects is taught, and for 
higher training in this subject, there is the 
Xmparial Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairymg A good deal of research is still 
nt cessary, 

The butter trade has improved considerably 
of late years In cities pasteurizing plante for 
the retail milk trade are gradually increasing. 
Milk is now sold in sealed bottles this trade, 
however, is small The Indian milk consumer 
in large cities still demands his milk just prior to 
consumption Unlike the two deliveries of milk 
in other countries, the milk producer in our large 
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cities has todeliver milk about5 times a day; 
this naturally makes milk more nsive. 
India is experiencing the same difficuities as 
other countries when milk was produced in the 
cities (i.e.) the destruction of cows and calves 
in the cities when dry. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma. 

Animal] Husbandry.—Details of the steps 
taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review of animal husbandry in India, 

The control of contagious diseases of live-stock 
in India is carried out by the Civil Veterinary 
Departments in the Provinces and major Indian 
States. The staffs of these departments are, 
for the most part, recruited from among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges of 
which there are five, viz., one each at Lahore, 
Patna, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
chief research centre is the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, near 
Bareilly. This institute is maintained by the 
Government of India and has recently been 
considerably expanded, the latest additions 
being a poultry research station and a nutrition 
institute. A certain amount of research is 
also conducted at the Provincial Colleges. 


In addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute also manufactures large 
quantities of sera and vaccines for the use of 
the Provincial Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products. Serum 
Institutes have, however, been opened in recent 


years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the | 
manufacture of biological products for the. 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Veterinary . 
‘are for the most part 

The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary , 
= ars have to deal with are glanders. 
an 


Departments respectively. 


Surra in equines, and rinderpest, fuot and 
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mouth disease, hmmorrhagic Septicemia, black 
quarter and anthrax in nts while tuber- 
culosis, Johne’s disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 
past. Glanders and Surra are both scheduled 
diseases under the glandera and fracy act, 
Glanders is incurable but surra can now be 
successfully treated with Naganol. This disease 
(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs 
and in recent years its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widely recognised. 


Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, all, 
with the exception of foot and mouth disease, 
can now be controlled either by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination, 


The successful manufacture of anthrax 
“‘spore’’ vaccine at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great importance in the fight against 
live-stock disease in India. : 


Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded ‘‘ Ranikhet”’ 
disease is fairly wide-spread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
industry. So far no treatment, either curative 
or prophylactic, has proved successful and 
the application of strict hygienic measures still 
remains the chief method of controlling it. 
Fowl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines are available 
i e protection of poultry against those 

seases, 


The introduction of disease into India Is 
controlled by the application of the ‘“‘Live-stock 
Importation Act” at all ports at which the 
landing of animals is permitted. 


In addition to their duties in connection with 
disease contro], the Civil Veterinary Departmenta 
also conduct the treatment of animals in 
hospitals and dispensaries. The institutions 
maintained by Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional staff usually being 
provided by the Governments 
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Agricultural Progress.—The historical] aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Yamine Com- 
mission aslong ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Departmeat of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments ofagriculture bore 
fruit eventually. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1888 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real g was made until] technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. In 
1901, the first Inspector-Genera] of Agricul- 


ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1908. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 

ce to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1908 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincia] research 
institutes and an experimental farm in 
each {mportant agricultural tract. The Indian 
Agricultural Service was constituted in 1906. 
Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for centra) research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and peste of plants and animals. 
The Imperial Sugarcane-breeding station at 
Coimbatore is yet anotherbranch of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute. 
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Paralle) developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperia) 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Mukteswar 
started in 1893 as a modest hil) laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed In 1891 and 
unti] 1912 was under the control of the Inspector- 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Govemmment of India 
continuing to finance and contro] the Mukteswar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly). 


Recent Progress.—As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes—at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
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own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental! farms, where scientific 
research is translated into fleld practice, demon- 
stration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
latest available figure regarding the area under 
improved varieties of crops in British India was 
approximately 23:00 million acres. These 
figures by no means represent the whole extent 
to which improved strains have replaced old 
varieties as it is almost impossible to gauge the 
full extent of the “‘ natural spread ”’ of improved 
varieties. Improved methods of cultivation and 
manuring are steadily spreading, work is in pro- 
gress on most of the major crops and each year 
brings new triumphs. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the most 
important problem with which they had been 
confronted was that of devising some method 
of infusing a different spirit into the whole 
organisation of agricultural research in Ind 
and of bringing about the realisation on the part 
of research workers in this country that they 
are working to an end which cannot be reached 
unless they regard themselves as partners in a 
common enterprise. They had found not only 
a lack of sufficiently close touch between the 
Pusa Research Institute and the provincial 
agricultural departments but also between the 
provincial departments themselves, After des- 
cribing the way in which similar difficulties 
had been overcome in Canada, the United 
States and Australia and dismissing as inadequate 
the constitution of crop committees on the 
model of the Indian Centra) Cotton Committee 
or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Pusa on which the provincial 
agricultural departments and non-official inter- 
eats would be represented, the Commission 
proposed the establishment of an Imperia] 
Ceuncil of Agricultural Research. 


The primary function of the Council] would be issued 


to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural, 
including veterinary, research in India and to 
link it with agricultural research in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries, 
It would make arrangements for the training 
of research workers, would act as a clearing 
house of information in regard not only to 
research but also to agricultural and veterinary 
matters generally and would take over the 
eae ar work at aa carried out by the 


Agricultural Department. The Com- 
mission proposed that the Council should be 
en with the administration of a non- 
le fund of Bs. 50 lakhs to which additions 

be made from time to time as financial 
conditions mit. Its Chairman should be an 


experienced administrator with a knowledge, if 


ossible, of Indian conditions and, in addition, 
here should be two other whole-time memberd 
of the Council for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry respectively. The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty-six 


ia members, in addition to the Chairman and the 


two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respect- 
ively and five would be nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Government of India, 
The Council would largely work through a Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and sub-committees. 
A provincial committee should be established in 
each major province to work in close co-operation 
with it. The advisory duties of the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India would be 
taken over by the Chairman and whole-time 
members of the Research Council, his adminis- 
trative duties being taken over by a whole-time 
Director of the Pusa Institute. 


Constitution of the Council.—In a Resolution 
on May 23, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the anisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of ite normal constitut. control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore, decided that the 
central crgantsation should be divided into two 


parts, a Governing Body which would have the 
management of the affairs and funds of the 
Council subject to the limitation in to 


and control of funds which is mentioned below 
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and an Advisory Board the functions of which 


with the scientific objects of the Council which 
might be submitted to the Governing Body, 


ing Body The Governing Body would consist 


of the Member of the Governor Genetal’s Cotnci! 


in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture, who 
would be ezoficio Chairman, the Principal 
Administrative Officer of the Council who would 
be ez-officto Vice-Chairman, one representative 
of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the Legislative Assembly, one representative 
of the European Business community elected 
by the Asso lated Chambers of Commerce of 
India, one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Advisory Board, the 
Secretary to the Govt of India in the Dept 
responsible for the administration of Agriculture 
the Financial Adviser, IC AR and such other 
persons as the Governor General in Council might 
from time to time appoint 


The Advisory Board would consist of all those 
whose inclusion in the Council was recommended 
by the Royal Commission with the exception of 
the representatives of the Central Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian commercial communities, who, under the 
modified scheme, would be member- of the 
Governing Body. In view of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university re- 

resentation would be increased from three to 
our and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, a representative of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and a 
representative elected by the Indian Research 
Fund Association A representative of the Co- 
operative Movement would also be added The 
Principal Administrative Officer to the Council 
wes be ez-oficvo Chairman of the Advisory 

0 


The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 25 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929 30, supplemented by a fixed mini- 
mum grantannually The annual grant would be 
Rs 7 25 lakhs, of which Rs 9 lakhs would be 
devoted to the furtherance of the scientific 
objects of the Councilund the remaining Rs 2 25 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat 
The Council would have an entirely free hand in 
regard to the expenditure of the grants made to 
it for scientific purposes subject to the condition 
that no liability in respect of such matters as 
leave or Brgy contributions after the research 
ee hides the grant had been given would be 
nourred, 


The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be consti- 
tuted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission but 
should be registered under the Registration of 
Bocleties Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance of 

decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Socfety was held at Simla in June, 
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1929, to consider the terms of a memorandom 
would be to examine all proposals in connection 


of association and the Rules and Regulations 
At that meeting, it was announced that His 


Exalted Highness the Nizam s Government had 
to report on their feasibility and to advise on- 
any other questions referred to it by the Govern- : 


offered a donation of Rs 2 lakhs to the funds 
of the Council This offer was gratefully accept- 
ed and the Revenue Member of the Nizam’s 
Government has been added to the Governin 

Body, the Directors of Agriculture and 0 
Vetermary Services becoming members of the 
Advisory Board Since then donations of one 
lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instalments, 
have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, Cochin, 
Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board The Bhopal State 
was admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Rs 50000 1n 20 equal annual instalments and 
was allowed the same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other consti 
tuent States The Gwalior State has also become 
a constituent member of the Council on payment 
of a donation of Rs one lakh in not more than 5 
annual instalments and has been allowed the 
usual representation 


By a Resolution of August 4, 1930, the Secre 
tariat of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was constituted a Department of the 
Government of India This arrangement was 
ended by a Resolution of January 15 1989, 
and connection between the Government of 
India and the Council Secretariat is now through 
the Department of Education Health and Lands 
In the same Resolution 1t was announced that 
the two Expert Officers of the Council would 
henceforth be designated Agricultural Commis 
sloners with the Government of India and Animal 
Husbandry Commissioner with the Government 
of India respectively 


A measure of far reaching :mportance to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was 
the introduction by the Government of India in 
the Central Legislative Assembly of the Agricul 
tural Produce Cess Bill on March 1,1940 It was 
passed with certain amendments by Both Houses 
of the Central Legislature and received the assent 
of the Governor General on April 15,1940 The 
object of the Act 1s to finance the general research 
programme of the Council by levying a cess of 
+ per cent ad valorem on the followmg commo- 
dities —1 Bones, 2 Bristles, 3 Butter, 
4 Cereals other than mceand wheat, 5 Drugs, 
6 Fibre for brushes, 7 Fish 8 Fruit, 9 
Ghee, 10 Huides,raw, 11 Manures,12 Oul- 


cakes, 13 Pulses, 14 Seeds, 15 Skins, 
raw, 16 Spices 17 Tobacco unmanufac 
tured, 18 Vegetables, 19 Wheat, 20 


Wheat flour, 21 Wool,raw The cost of the 
Council s office, Sugarcane research and work 
relating to the organisation of the Marketing of 
Agricultural Produce would continue to be finan- 
ced directly from the Central Revenues as before 
Its hoped that, placed m a more secure financial 
position and endowed with a larger and more 
stable income, which would comparatively be 
unaffected by the financial vicissitudes of the 
Central Government, the Council would be able 
to plan and execute a long term research pro- 
gramme without being wormed by financial dif- 
ficultzes The proceeds of the cess are expected 
to yield in a normal year about Rs 14 lakhs. 
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Personne]l.—In addition to the 16 e2z-officio 
members including 8 nominees of Indian States, 
the Governing Body included at the commence- 
ment of 1946 the following gentlemen :— 


The Hon’ble Mr. Hosain Imam, elected by 
the Council of State; Pt. Sri Krishna Dutt 
Paliwal, m.L.A., and Mohamed Azhar Ali, M.L.A., 
elected by the Legislative Assembly ; R. Scherre 
and N. G. Apte, representing the business 
community; Mr. R.G. Allam and Sir Datar singh. 
elected by the Advisory Board, and the following 
members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council : —The Advisers in charge of agricul- 
ture, to the Governors of Madras, Bombay, U. P., 
Bihar and C. P.; and Dewan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E. The Chairman 
of the Council is the Hon’ble Member of the 
Council of His Excellency the Governor-General 
for the time being in charge of the portfolio 
of Agriculture, the Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh. 


Vice-Chairman :—H. R. Stewart, 0.1.B., 1.4.8. 
Secretary :-—M. S. Randhawa. 


Assistant Secretary:—Rai Saheb S. C. 
Sarkar, B.A. 

Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Government of India :—Major Graham 


Williamson, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V,8. 

Assistant Agricultural Commissioner :— Dr. B. 
S. Kadam, M.8c., Ph. D. (Cornell.) 

Assistant Animal Husbandry Commissioner -— 
S. K. Sen, B.Sc., M.R.0.V.S8, 

Agricultural Marketing <Adviser:—D. RB. 
Sethi, 1.4.8. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy, Cawnpore -—R. C. Srivastava, B.8c., 0.B.E. 

Statistician :—Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, D.&c., 
Ph.p. (Lond.,). 

Editor, Council’s Journal :—H. K. Sen, M. A. 

Officer-in-Charge, Animal Husbandry Bureau: 

—K. P. BR. Kartha, B.A. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
IN, INDIA. 


In view of -the importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country, the Government of 
India decided to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture and generally endorsed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee regarding 
marketing surveys. After consultation with 
Provincial Governments, it was decided that 
the first step should be the appointment of 
a highly qualified and experienced marketin 
expert with practical knowledge of agricultura 
marketing in other countries. 


Central Agricultural Marketing Dept.— 
In accordance with this decision, the office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govt. 
of India, which has since been redesignated as 
the Central Agricultural Marketing Department, 
was constituted with effect from ist January 
1935, at Delhi with Mr. A. M. Livingstone as 
the first Agricultural Marketing Adviser. After 
more than six years of useful activities in India, 
during which period he was the guiding spirit 
of the marketing organisation all over India 
he relinguished charge of his office, on the 17th 
March, 1941. The present incubment of the 

of Agricultural Marketing Adviser is 

. D. B. Sethi, 0.1.8., 1.4.5., who also holds 
in addition the post of Agricultural Production 
Adviser to the Government of India. 


The post of Deputy Agricultural arate 
Adviser to the Government of India which 

been added on to the Department in July 1940 
but was held in abeyance since March 1941, 
was also revived about the same time and Khan 
Bahadur A. R. Malik, M.a., B.Sc. (Edin.), Senior 
Marketing Officer, Bengal (now redesignated 
as Director of Agricultural Marketing, Bengal) 
was appointed to it. Since about the middle of 
March 1945, Khan Bahadur A. RB. Malik is 
carrying on the current duties of the post of 
Agri Marketing Adviser vice Mr. D. R. 
Sethi who has proceeded on leave. The staff 
now consists of a Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser who carries on the duties of the Agricul- 


tural Marketing Adviser, two Senior Marketing 
Officers, four Marketink Officers, one Supervising 
Officer (Grading Stations) and fifteen Assistant 
Marketing Officers. The commencement of the 
year 1943 also saw the Department bifprcated 
at two stations, viz., Delhi and Ajmer, a‘ major 
part being shifted to the latter place to release 
accommodation for war Offices in Delhi. 


With the help of suitable subsidies from 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
the Provincial Governments established similar 
organisations in their respective areas and have, 
in some cases, further added to their staffs to 
meet the growing demand for developmental 
work of a practical nature. Certain leading 
Indian States have also co-operated by appoint- 
ing full-time officers in their States and over 200 
States have nominated officers to deal with 
marketing questions. In Provinces and States 
which have no Senior Marketing Officers the 
Director of Agriculture supervises the work of 
the marketing section. The Central Marketing 
Staff are responsible for the survey work in a 
large number of States which do not have staffs 
of their own. They also have to advise and 
assist the local marketing staffs in carrying out 
their work. 


Marketing Scheme.—The Marketi 
Scheme was originally sanctioned for a peri 
of five years and the new organisation was 
given the two-fold task of (1) carrying out 
marketing surveys and publishing reports 
describing in detail the present system of 
marketing of some of the more important 
agricultural and animal har ert roducts 
with recommendations regarding the lines of 
future improvement and (ii) drawing up suitable 
grade specifications after examining the chemical 
and physical characteristics of market samples 
of such commodities and testing their working 


under practical conditions. 
on the Cold Storage 


A from the 
and Praiaeot of Perishable Produce in Delhi 


‘which was issued in 1937, all India Marketing 
‘Survey Reports in respect of wheat, linseed, 
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eggs, tobacco, grapes, coffee, potatoes, mulk, 
groundnuts, rice, hides, sugar, citrus fruits 


markets and fairs, co operative marketing, lac: 
skins, coconuts and cashewnuts have already. 
been published, while the reports on bananas» 


sheep and goats, fish, cattle, barley and gram are 
expected to be released shortly The reports 
on some other commodities, vz, rapeseed 
mustard and toria, wool and hair, stone and 
small fruits maize and mullets castor seed, 
sannhemp, ghee and other nulk products, 
sesamum and niger seeds, fibres, meat and 
poultry are in different stages of preparation 
and some of these are very nearly complete 
A “Handbook on the Qualhty of Indian Wool, 

which is intended to serve as a guide to wool 
merchants and persons interested in wool and a 
* Preliminary Guide to Indian Fish, Fisheries and 
Methods of Fishing and ‘ Curmg’’ have also 
been published It 1s also proposed to take up 
shortly the drafting of a survey report on 
mangoes and to bring the data in the wheat 
i sr up to date by issuing a suitable supple 
men 


About the beginning of 1943 a rapid survey 
was also undertaken in res of certain 
vegetables (peas, beans, cabbage cauliflower 
tomatoes and carrots) and certain important 
pulses including in particular, arhar The 
vegetable survey was completed and the report 
thereon submitted to Government The draft 
ing of the report on pulses will be taken up 
shortly | Under instructions from the Govt of 
India rapid surveys were also conducted about 
the same period 1m regard to (1) bones and bone 
meals, and (11) Indian reqmrements of agricul 
tural implements and machin and the 
relevant reports prepared In 1044, the Depart 
ment also carried out a rapid survey of milk 
production in Delhi province in connection 
with a scheme for the supply of milk to Govern 
ment servants in Delhi and New Dehli 


Celd Storage Transport.—With a view to 
studying the commercial possibilities of cold 
storage transport of perishable products like 
fruits, ete , certain refrigerated transport trials 
were conducted during 1940 41 on two NWR 
cold storage wagons All India survey work 
on cold storage was also carried out in part 
during that period In view, however of the 
recent transport difficulties and the consequent 
shortage of wagons, the experiment and survey 
on cold storage has had to be postponed for the 
present 


Gradi and = Marlang.—In = discussing 
steps which might be taken to improve the 
general level of quality the Royal Commission 
thought that organised trade associations in 
India could give great assistance in applying 
effective pressure to secure improved quality 
from the producers This view was fully borne 
out by the eager ge/ marketing surveys and 
two general lines of action were decided upon 
first the physical grading and packing of com 
modities such as fruits eggs, etc , on the basis 
of statutory standards and, secondly, the 
standardisation of contract terms for staples 
such as cereals and oilseeds The former 
involved legislation and the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, was 
passed in February 1937, for defining standards 
of quality and methods of marking in respect 
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of prescribed grade designations applied to 
schedule products As a result of consultation 
with provincial governments and representative 
trade and manufacturing interests further 
commodities were added to the schedule to the 
Act, which now includes fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
dairy produce tobacco, coffee, hides and skins, 
‘ruit products, ata oilseeds, vegetable oils 
‘including hydrogenated oils and vegetable 
‘ats), cotton rice, lac, wheat sann hemp, 
sugarcane gur (jaggery) myrobalans and dura 
The grading and marking rules in respect of 
most of these commodities have been dul 

pecbale’ and notified Tentative grade speci- 
cations and rules for several varieties of rice 
and fruits have also been drawn up Several 
Indian States have adopted similar legislation 
and are applying the AGMARK to the com- 
modities graded in their areas 


The development of trading on the basis of 
the standard methods of grading is definitely 
‘ catching on” In the early stages, experi- 
mental grading stations are operated on the 
basis of provisional standards, subsequently 
the process of grading and marking is done 
commercially on a voluntary basis by packers 
holding a Certificate of Authorisation issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser The 
authorised packer may be the primary producer 
or co operative society or an association of 
primary producers village collectors and pro- 
cessors or the individual larger packer or manu- 
facturer holding a key position in the process of 
distribution 


By the close of the year 1944, the standardised 

ading and marking of the many commodities 
referred to above was being carried out com- 
mercially at some 263 centres During 1944 
alone more than Rs 818 lakhs worth of produce 
were sold under the Agmark as compared with 
about 549 lakhs in the previous year a8 per 
details below 


Name of commodity Value of produce graded. 














19438 1944 
Rs Rs 
Ghee : 3 38 37,1768 »,70 88 462 
Hides 14 11 983 10 73 572 
Eggs 18,06 078 17 07 112 
Tobacco 9,71,208 18,50 290 
ta 9 37 499 76 892 
Rice 3 48 417 22 96 176 
Edible oils 11 21 699 16 67,460 
Sugarcane gur 313 768 80, 
Cotton 63 18 019 55 82 799; 
Fruits and vezetables 4 67 797 3 01 858 
Fruit products 3 33 504 4 73 814 
Butter 24,98 666 29 73,036, 
Seedlac 
Bura 1 82 649 80,67 
Sannhemp 4560742 60 62, 
Potatoes 16 366 
Total 5 40 26,107 98,13 13,255 





It will meidentally be seen from the abov 
statement that the grading scheme has hel 
its own satisfactorily m spite of abno 
circumstances created by the war such 
scarcity, transport and movement gern 


etc. To some extent a substantial 
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demand was responsible for keeping up the 
progress in the grading of commodities lke 
ghee, butter and eggs Grading of ghee recorded 
@ sharp expansion in the United Provinces in 
1944 mainly because of a decision of the 
Provincial Government to ban all exports 
of ghee out of the Provinces except for a 
lumited quantity of Agmark graded ghee for 
civilan consumption in areas normally catered 
for by the United Provinces ‘he United 
Provinces Government have also fixed higher 
aaa for Agmark graded mustard oil as against 

© ungraded ou] The grading output of this 
commodity is therefore on the increase It 
is noteworthy that this principle of standardising 
the qualities of commodities subject to substan- 
tial inter and intra provincial movements is 
becoming increasingly popular The Bihar 
Govt are now followmg the example of the 
United Provinces Government and are exploring 
the possibilhties of adopting similar arrange 
ments in respect of the marketable and export 
able surplus of ghee and mustard oil in that 
province The egg grading scheme 1s also 
progressing satisfactonly and a proposal to 
reduce the number of grades for hen and duck 
eggs to three only so as to facihtate rapid 
marketing has been engaging attention recently 
An interesting experiment for marking the date 
of grading on the shell of graded eggs was initiated 
at Delhi and was attended with a fair amount 
of success It 1s proposed to adopt the principle 
on & wider Scale as soon a8 circumstances permit 


Staples hke rwe and ata being in short supply 
due to war conditions have, however, recently 
gone down in the grading scale Towards the 
close of 1943 an experzment was initiated in 
Madras Province to grade rice according to ad 
hoc war quality specifications and to lnk up 
such grading with the activities of the local 
Civil Supphes Department The scheme 
expanded considerably but had to be closed 
down towards the close of 1944 due to low 
arrivals in the market of good quality rice 
The Department also decided recently to 
sbandon the ata grading scheme as 1t was not 
considered to be of direct benefit to the pro 
ducers The view has generally been adopted 
that as far as possible the grading of commod 
ities, the quahty of Which could not be verified 
by definite chemical tests, should not be allowed 
to expand on any considerable scale An 
exception has, however been made in regard 
to commodities lke frwts and vegetables, 
sugarcane gur and bura, when graded by produ 
cers’ organisations only The task of assisting 
the formation of such organisations 18 also being 
pursued vigorously. 

Special mention should be made here of 
the scheme for the grading and marking of 
sannhemp introduced towards the close of 1942 
The scheme was drawn up as a result of com 

ts received from the Hemp Controller 

the United Kingdom regarding the low 
quality of exports of hemp from India The 
scheme follows the general lines of all other 
schemes under the Agmark 1n that 
grading is done by authorised packers holding 
certificates of authorisation issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govt 
of India, The Govt of India have, by a 





notification under the Sea Customs Act, prohi | 
bited the export of sannhemp not graded under, 
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the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act, 1987 In order to ensure that grading 1s 
done correctly and in accordance with the Act 
and the Rules, a special inspectorate staff 
consisting of one Chief Inspector and 7 Inspec 
tors has been appointed at stations at Benares, 
Calcutta, Vizianagram and Bombay The 
major portion of the cost of this staff 18 recovered 
from the trade by means of a charge of 81x annas 
per bale The Vice President of the London 
Hemp Association visited India towards the 
close of 1944 and discussed the scheme with 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser and the 
Inspectorate staff As a result of these discus 
sions certam modifications in the scheme will 
shortly be carried out so as to ensure harmonious 
working 


In the beginning of 1944 a conference of 
tobacco interests convened at Guntur decided 
that the quality of exports of all types of tobacco 
from India should be controlled and that no 
tobacco should be exported on consignment 
account unless 1t conformed to Agmark specifica 
tions In pursuance of these recommendations 
an inspectorate staff consisting of one Chief 
Inspector and 8 Inspectors has recently been 
created for checking the qualitv of the exportable 
Agmark graded tobacco but the extent of 
application of compulsory quality control 18 
still under consideration The Inspectorate 
1s expected to start functioning very shortly 
It will be set up at Guntur, an important 
Virgina tobacco centre, and its entire cost 
will be met from the grant of Rs 10 lakhs per 
annum made to the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research by the Government of India out 
of the excise duty ontobacco Similar proposals 
for compulsory grading of the several kinds 
of fruit juices and products sponsored in con 
sultation with a representative conference held 
in May 1944, are also expected to take shape 
shortly. It 1s proposed to work the scheme in 
pusuance of the powers conferred by _ the 
a el of India Rules by means of a suitable 
order 


Inspection of Graded Produce.—In order 
to ensure adequate control of quality and proper 
grading, several persons in the provinces and 
States were authorised by the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to inspect graded produce 
and grading centres The co operation of 
agricultural, veterinary and allied departments 
in all provinces was sought forin this connection 
and several of their officers were provided with 
the necessary authority to inspect grading 
stations and graded produce Arrangements 
have also been made for controlling the quality 
of graded produce by systematically analysing 
samples collected by the inspecting staff both 
from the packers’ premises as well as from the 
markets Nearly 10,000 samples of ghee and 
quite a large number of edible oil samples were 
analysed at the Central Control Laboratory, 
Cawnpore, during the calendar year 1044 
Several samples of graded gur, bura, butter 
and fruit products are being periodically 
analysed at the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute and three Assistant Chemists have 
been appointed for the purpose 

In the earlier stages, the analysis of ata samples 
was being done by the Cerealist, Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, and to a limited extent by the 
Agricultural Chemist to the Governmeat of 
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the Central Provinces In 1948, an Ata Analyst 


in this work A Rice Analyst was also added 
to the headquarters staff and the entire analytical 
work on rice samples was made over to him 
For the purpose of keepimg a vigilant watch 
on the quality of Agmark eggs put in Delm 
market, an Egg Grading Demonstrator has also 
been appointed and the number of stale eggs 
put on the market has decreased considerably 


The exercise of quality control by examination 
of samples at these laboratories naturally involves 
a certain amount of unavoidable expenditure 
This is partly offset by the sale of AGMARK 
labels to authorised packers It was, however, 
observed that the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, under which such 
recoveries were being made, did not permit the 
levy of any further charges than what the labels, 
etc , were costing to the Department In order, 
therefore, that a portion if not the whole, of the 
inspection cost could be recovered from the 
packers who were the chief beneficiaries from the 
grading scheme, the Act was amended in about 
the middle of 1943 so as to permit recoveries on 
labels for this phere as well as for arranging 
any special publicity with regard to particular 
commodities In the early stages, before the 
grading of a particular commodity has passed 
the experimental stage and proved its merit, 
it has not always been found possible to get the 
packers to agree to contrmbute in this way 
Steps are being taken, however, to make quality 
control as far as possible self supporting 
particularly with regard to commodities mainly 
produced for export, eg sannhemp, or commodi 
ties like ghee the grading of which has now 
become definitely established The principle 
of recovering a part of the cost of quality control 
has also been extended to the commodities 
edible oils, fruit products rice butter (and 
vanaspati which 18 not however, being graded) 

The fairly rapid expansion in the grading of 
ghee from year to year has also committed the 
Department to ensure that proper arrangements 
are instituted or existing ones stiffened in order 
to provide for an unfailing check on the quality 
of the graded products Certain new measures 
have accordingly been instituted to guard against 
justifiable criticism in this regard Firstly 
rigorous tests have been introduced for examin 
ing the purity of ghee and ensuring it» freedom 
from adulteration <A policy of making the 
chemists at the laboratories of authorised 
babe ae a8 government servants so as to ensure 

hat they are free from possible influences 

has also been initiated the expermment being 
However confined to the United Provinces for 
the present At a conference of ghee packers 
held on the 2ist Apml 1945, the proposed 
measures have generally been agreed to and the 
conference have further agreed to a proportionate 
increase in the charges levied on graded ghee 
80 as to make the scheme self supporting 


Contract Terms—The #tandard 
Contracts terms for wheat and linseed, were 
finally agreed to by the Grain and Oilseeds 
Conference, 1938, and similar terms for ground- 
nuts were settled at an informa] Conference held 
at Bombay in January 1939 A fairly satis 
factory measure of agreement has been obtained 
regarding the adoption of the terms and whil 
certain trading associations have started trading 
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an this basis, unanimous support was not 
‘orthcoming, owing partly to the existence of an 
yxcessive number of small “ futures’ tradi 
associations scattered all over the country an 
Jartly to the opposition of one or two rar abort 
Tading institutions and certain influential 
‘Xporting and importing interests 


With a view to bringing about unmformity 
nn the different contract terms for wheat and 
Inseed (including the Standard Contract) 
adopted by the trade, an informal Conference 
xf the representatives of 8 important trade 

locations of Bombay was convened in 
February 1941 Besides suggesting certain 
changes in the tolerances and limits of rejection 
for damaged, slightly damaged and shrivelled 
grains, the Conference made 2 important recom- 
mendations mz, that (1) 25 tons should be 
adopted as an alternative to 500 maunds as the 
minimum unit of transaction, and (2) that the 
Cwt should be adopted as an alternative to the 
maund as the unit of quotation In the case of 
‘\inseed, the Conference further suggested that the 
sleaning charge under “ Refraction ’’ should be 
lowered These latter suggestions were cir- 
culated to the trade interests concerned and they 
have been accepted 


In the case of wheat it has been decided to 
mend the Standard Contract for wheat as 
finally agreed to 1n 1938 and thereby implement 
the above mentioned recommendations 


The Standard Groundnut Contract was 
examined at the Bombay Conference, 1941, and 
several minor changes were suggested These 
were afterwards circulated to the trade interests 
concerned As regards Hand Picked Selected 
Groundnuts (kernels and nuts in shell), the 
Contract terms agreed to at a Conference held in 
1940, were further revised and accepted by 2 
leading trade associations of Bombay Three 
leading exporters of groundnuts in Madras 
adopted the Standard Groundnut Contract 
from the beginning of 1942 and they have 
reported that the Contract terms have been 
readily accepted both by the sellers and pur- 
chasing agents and that they worked very well 
during the period of adoption The question 
of enforcing the standard contract terms for 
groundnuts by legislation was examimed at a 
conference of groundnut interest» convened at 
Bombay m August 1944 under the joint auspices 
of the Central Agricultural Marketing Depart 
ment and the imperial Council of Agmricultural 
Research The conference agreed upon the 
various terms except in regard to drage and 
methods for estimating it, and recommended 
that the point be examined by the Oilseeds 
Committee of the Impernal Council of Agricultural 
Research and till then the driage clause may be 
omitted It was also felt that the trade should 
adopt the standard contract terms voluntarily, 
compulsion being mtroduced only if the trade 
fail to do so 


Standard Containers.—For most commodities 
the contaimers used in India are very Vari- 
able in size Owing to their fragile nature 
the contents are subject to appreciable damage 
which also varies in extent To overcome these 
difficulties, trials on a commercial scale were 
carried out in Madras Tranvancore, Bengal, 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Assam, Rampur State, United Provinces, etc., 
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with boxes of standard patterns for use in transit 
of eggs and fruits Careful records were kept 
of the results for comparing the standard and 
the ordinary containers 


In the Travancore experiment conducted 
during 1939 and 1940 covering about 3,00,000 
eggs, the loss by damaged and broken eggs in the 
standard boxes was only 0 52 per cent as 
compared with damage and loss through pilfer- 
age of 1 77 per cent in the ordinary baskets 
As a result of the experiments, almost the entire 
exports of eggs from the State to other markets 
like Madras were packed in the :1mproved con- 
taimers in 1941 This was facilitated by the 
grant of suitable concessions in freight rates 
by the railway companies In the Bengal trials 
the total wastage in the standard boxes was 0 6 
per cent as compared with 2 5 per cent in the 
case of baskets The experiments conducted 
by the Rampur State revealed that in 3 out of 4 
containers of eggs consigned to Nainital in 
August 10941, the contents were absolutely 
undamaged, while in the case of the fourth the 
damage was only about 1 per cent Such 
reductions in the physical loss of produce are of 
small magnitude, but even a saving of 1 per 
cent on this score alone would represent an 
economy of something like Rs 54} lakhs in the 
cost of distribution of the eggs put on the market 
These experiments, however, received a set back 
during 1942 owing to transport difficulties 
created by the War 


np Regulating Markets.—The draft 
model bill for the regulation of markets 
circulated by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser in the year 1938 formed the basis for 
necessary legislation in provinces and States 
Agricultural Produce Markets Acts are now in 
force in the Punjab North West Frontier 
Province, Sind, Madras, Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Mysore and Hyderabad and the 
question is under consideration mm other pro 
vinces and States where no legislation already 
exists It 1s, however, observed that due to 
abnormal conditions, legislation relating to 
regulated markets is not making the desirable 
pees It is, however, gratifying to note 
hat the necessity for organising regulated 
markets has recently been stressed by the 
Central Food Advisory Council and attention 
of the Provinces and States has been drawn to 
the draft bill proposed by the Central Agricul- 
tural Marketing Department in 1938 in this 
connection 


The attempts at regulating the markets were 
fittingly strengthened and supplemented by the 
passage on the 28th March 19389, by the Central 
Government of the Standards of Weight Act, 
1939 The Act came into force with effect from 
the Ist July 1942 and the Standards of Weights 
Rules, 1942 have also been prepared e 
Rules will be enforced as soon as sets of standard 
weights are ready for distribution to the Pro- 
vincial and State Governments 


i Market _ Quotations—The 
dissemination of reliable and accurate market 
intelligence is an essential function of the 
marketing department The solution of the 
problems of food administration and price 
control would have been facilitated if a properly 
co ordinated All India Market News Service 
had been in existence from the beginning 
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Unfortunately, due mainly to lack of funds, the 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department 
had to rest content with a skeleton service of 
limited value Similarly, except in the United 
Provinces, where a fairly comprehensive market 
intelligence service is being run under a special 
marketing staff, the arrangements in this behalf 
in the various provinces and States are totally 
inadequate 


The Central Agricultural Marketing Depart- 
ment at present broadcasts (1) the daily market 
rates of a number of commodities at Hapur 
market @) the daily quotation for a few com- 
modities like rice, gur, hes, raisins and 
almonds at Peshawar and wheat, mee, cotton 
and wool at Karachi and sugar at Bombay, 
(8) the daily market rates for cattle at Rhotak 
and Bahadurgarh and (4) a weekly market 
report dealing with the fluctuations in prices 
of commodities like wheat, rice, oilseeds, pulses 
and several graded articles at various centres 
in India In order to ensure accuracy in regard 
to cattle prices, three recorders have been 
appointed at Rohtak, Bahadurgarh and Bombay 
from Central funds Dunng the year 1943, 
at the instance of the Food Department arrange 
ments were made to broadcast daily the market 
rates for coarse grains at a number of selected 
centres all over India, but this broadcast was 
discontinued after a short time The Department 
18 also issuing a monthly review of prices and 
stocks relating to various commodities. 


Agricultural Publicity——The necessity for 
publicity for any scheme of agricultural improve- 
ment should be obvious Efforts are accordingly 
being made to keep the public informed of the 
activities of the Department through the media 
of newspapers, exhibitions of special posters at 
raulway stations and other suitable public places, 
and by putting up demonstrations stalls at the 
various agricultural and industria] exhibitions 
mm the provinces and States In these exhibi- 
tions, public demonstrations are given of the 
technique of grading by exhibiting illustrative 
maps, diagrams and charts relating to the 
production supplies and prices and by sale of the 
actual graded commodities A brief pamphlet 
on the “Story of Agmark’’ has also been 
prepared for distribution to the public Jn the 
recent period, publicity of the above sort has 
however been modest as 1t was not considered 
desirable to increase the demand for Agmark 
products when it might not be possible to meet 
it due to scarcity conditions At the same time 
it was found necessary to arrange for special 
publicity xf any section of the trade in a parti- 
cular commodity wanted it and was prepared to 
contribute towards the cost The Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, has 
therefore been suitably amended to recover such 


cost 
The question of setting up de ental 
AGMARK stalls was examined recen and it 


was congidered necesary that their establishment 
and efficient running would be best facilitated 
only if the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act, 1987 was suitably amended 
Proposals for the same have accordingly been 
submitted to the Govt of India recently, 


Development of Export Markets.—The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and more 
recently the Indian Government Trade Commis- 
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slioners abroad have pointed out repeatedly that! to the trade mmterests in India in order to find 
the main obstacle in the way of attempts at! out whether such dressing could be done as a 


pushing Indian agricultural products abroad was 
ack of standardisation in the quality and have 
stressed the need for an organised attempt to 
tmprove the B hoeeot of exported goods The 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department has 
from the beginning paid close attention to this 
problem A scheme for the grading and marking 
of seedlac exported out of India was initiated in 
1941 and during the period from July 1941 to 
January 1042, 2 consignments of graded seedlac 
weighing about 2,194 maunds were sent to she 
United States of America Though the report 
on the first consignment was favourable, the 
experiment had to be abandoned due to the 
abnormal conditions consequent on the War 
A reference has already been made to the scheme 
for the grading and marking of sann hemp 
exported from India This scheme 1s still in 
its formative stage and 1t is too soon to judge its 
usefulness Asa result of the jomt efforts of the 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department 
and the Indian Government Trade Commissioner 
in Alexandria, Indian tobacco has also been 
introduced in the Egyptian market and trading 

been carned on on the basis of Agmark 
grades The Indian Government Trade Com 
missioner pointed out the danger of export of 
low quality tobacco and stressed the need for 
exporting commodity of standard quality only 
The question of export of tobacco to Egypt 1s 
Tecelving the attention of Government The 
establishment of a qualified mspectorate staff 
for checking the quality of the exports 1s also 
engaging attention No large scale development 
in the export of tobacco to the United Kingdom 
and the Middle East markets is, however 
possible during the War because of the increased 
demand in India for Indian tobacco to meet 
Defence requirements for cigarettes and because 


of the limitations imposed by transport 
difficulties : 


In the recent past contact was made with 
the Australian importers of goat skins through 
the Indian Government Trade Commussioner in 
Australha and information was obtained with 


regard to their requirements of quality in Indian: 


goat skins Similar enquiries have also been 
addressed to the Trade Commissioner at New 
York and London Samples of goat hair 
collected from different parts of the country 
were sent to the India Government Trade 
Commussioner in Australia for being shown to 
buyers in that country It was found that 
while the Australian merchants were generally 
satisfied with Indian goat hair, they would 
require 1t in a specially dressed form if they 
were to take Indian goat hair on any large scale 
for commercial use A specimen of this dressed 
hair as used in Australia was obtained and shown 


matter of course before exporting hair from 
India The trade in India felt that such dressing 
was not possible in the absence of the necessary 
mechanical means and technical knowledge 
With great difficulty some more information 
was secured on the point and it was decided to 

repare a fairly large sample of such dressed 

ir and send it to Austraha for evaluation 
The sample was under preparation towards the 
close of 1944 Simultaneously, the question 
of drawing up suitable standards and specifica 
tions for goat hair has also been taken up 
Recently ten bales of cleaned and washed wool 
were collected by the Department from Ajmer 
and Jodhpur and sent to the India Government 
Trade Commissioner, New York for purposes 
of evaluation by the Incorporated Car 
Manufacturers Association New York Further 
news regarding this consignment 18 still awaited 
Some time in 1942 this Department had collected 
certain samples of edible nuts such as ground 
nuts in shell cashewnuts almonds and apricot 
stones, and sent them to the India Government 
Trade Commussioner Canada, in order to find 
out whether there would be any possibility of 
their utilisation in Canada for the preparation 
of chocolates etc The nuts were shown to the 
importers and were approved 


Apart from the activities detailed above, the 
Central Marketing Staff has to deal with numer- 
ous enquiries of a general nature The marketing 
staffs im several provinces are also closely 
connected with price control activities and are 
required to supply useful information regarding 
the availability of several agricultural com 
modities in India for the use of the Defence 
Services The Central Marketing Staff are 
frequently called upon to supply information 
regarding stocks, production prices, etc, of 
various commodities to the Supply and Food 
Departments of the Government of India 
The Department also offered material assistance 
to the Defence Services by Br eneine supplies of 
various foodstuffs to the mulitary or Instance, 
several thousand maunds of Agmark ghee and 
butter were oe by the Supply Depart- 
ment for the Defence Services during the last few 
years Graded eggs mm large numbers were 
supplied to the Army, Internment camps, 
hospitals, etc 


The above 1s only a brief shetch of the activi- 
ties of the marketing staff The detailed 
accounts, given in the published annual reports 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, show that 
the scheme has recorded steady progress in spite 
of several difficulties such as lack of adequate 
funds and personnel and reluctance and hesita- 
tion on the part of the trade to follow new 


| methods 


List of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States .— 


A —Central Marketing Staff. 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern 
ment of Indra —D Sethi, MA  BS8c 
(Edin), IAs (On leave) K B A R Mahk 
(Incharge) 

Deputy Agricultural M cease 4 Adviser to the 
Government of Indva—Khan Bahadur A R 
Malik, MA, BS8c (Edin ) 


Senior Supdt kh S A kKirmani BCom. 


Semor Marketing Oficers—B P Bhargava, 
B8c, AMInstBk (Two posts of Senior 
Marketing Officers vacant) 


Marketing Officers —Iny ugi Prasad, M A, LLB, 
P L Tandon, BSc (Wales), FR Econs, (Lon- 
don), 8 C Chakravarty Bag (Bom) 
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Supervising Officer (Grading  Statvons) — 


F A Shah, BA 
Assistant Marketing Officers —K Cc 
Chetty, Bsc (Edin) F Haq, BA, M8e 


(Reading), Nurul Islam (on temporary deputa 
tion to the Office of the Chief Commussioner, 
Delhi) Israrul Hag tyr (Hon), V P Anant 
anafayanan B&c (Hons) Msc ,K P Jain BSc, 
AHBT! HS§8 K Lodi BA  ‘*Pratab Singh, 
BSc (Agri) *B D Toshi, BSc (Agr) 
*R N Chaturvedi psec (Agn) R A Bhote, 
1DD, Parduman Singh Bsc (Agn), M B 
Nayar, B 8c (Agri ), M sce 


Inspectorate Staff under the San Hemp 
Grading Scheme — 
Pratap Singh, Chief Inspector, Shivpur 


spares) 
R Murthy, Inspector Vizianagram 


R VS Rao Inspector, Bombay 
Habibur Rahman, Inspector, Shivpur 
(Benares) 


O N Garg, Inspector, Shivpur (Benares) 
B —Provincial Marketing Officers 
Madras —S N Venkataramana Ayyar BA, 


Bsc (Ag ) 

Bombay—R N_ Trivedi, BA (Hons), 
GDOA 

Bengal —Dr S <A Husain, BCom, Ph D 


(Econ ) (London) 

Omted Provnces —John A Manawwar, MA 
BSc (Edin) MSA (Texas) 

Punjab —Dr gArjan Singh, BSc (Agri), PhD 
(Wales) 


Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. 


Bihar —Khalilur Rahman, BA 
Onssa —R N Dwivedi MA 
Central Promnces —R N Gadre, t ag 
: rai —N Zaman Ahmad, Bsc ,BAg, PG, 
AR 
North West Frontter Province-~D M Sapra, 
MA FRES 


Sind—Dr L M Hira, GBVO, ARSanI 
(Lond ) 
C —Minor Administrations 
Ajymer Merwara—_R XK _ Singh Paroda, 
Assistant Marketing Officer 
Coorg—P M Chengappa Dip _s Econ, 


OHD (Manchester), FRES (London) 
Baluchistan —H RR Kidwai, msc, Assis 

tant Marketing Officer 

: haa —The Superntendent of Industries, 
elhi 


D —Indian States Marketing Officers 
Hyderabad —Dr Amur Ali Khan, PhD 
Mysore —M D Venkata Urs BA 
Patiala —Sardar Harchand Singh IL Ag 
Bhopal —Jamil Mohammad Khan, B&c, 
LL B 

Baroda —M J Patel 

Gwalior —N R Jatar, BSc 

Kashmir —R K Bhan, President Jammu 
and Kashmir Marketing Board & Director 
of Statistics & Economic Intelligence 

Jodhpur —Kishen Puri BA, LI! B 

Bikaner —The Director of Industries & 
Commerce 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 recom- 
mended tnter alra the establishment of a Central 
Research Institute as necessary for the proper 
development of the Sugar Industry in this 
country 


The recommendation of the Sugar Committee 
was accepted and the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology was started at Cawnpore by the 
Government of India on 1st October, 1936, to 
carry out research in the different branches of 
Sugar Technology and to help the Indian Sugar 
Industry in vanous ways bv rendering technical 
assistance to Sugar Factories, by tramig 
students in all branches of Sugar Technology, 
pt Bh ea short term courses to technical men 
a i engaged in the Industrv etc From 
the 1st March 1945 the control of the Institute 
has passed over to the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee, formed by resolution of the Governor 
General in Council and registered under the 
Registration of Societies Act XXI of 1860 
The Committee 1s constituted by members from 
every section of the industry, viz cane growers, 
sugar manufacturers, sugar merchants and Sugar 
Technologists 


The Institute is financed by grants from the 
Sugar Excise Fund 


The work of the Institute has been organized 
under two broad heads, (a) office work including 
general administration and, (6) research and 
teaching The former includes the technical, 
the statistical gnd general sections, the latter 
consists of three main sections—Sugar Techno 
logy, Sugar Engineering and Sugar Chemistry, 


the last comprising of Sugar Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Physical Chemistry and Bio Che 
mistry The laboratories are well equipped with 
instruments required for research on sugar and 
allied products Attached to the Institute are 
the Experimental Sugar Factory, workshop, 
Sugar Engineering and Chemical Engineering 
laboratories, Sugar Research and Testing Station, 
Bilari, Bureau of Sugar standards and research 
schemes for the manufacture of sugar candy in 
India, prevention of deterioration of sugar during 
storage 

The functions of the Research and Testing 
Station at Bilari are (1) testing of existing plants 
and processes im use in the open pan industry, 
(20) undertaking research work for mntreducing 
improvements in the plants and processes (v2) 
giving demonstration of new machines and 1m 
proved process and (tv) The Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee have recentlv constituted 
a gur and khandsar1 sub committee for advising 
on the lines of work of the Research Station 


Apart from the technical work under the 
Sugar Production Rules (1935) technical assist- 
ance and advice on various aspects of the sugar 
industry are given by the Institute to sugar fac- 
tories, central and provincial governments, In- 
dian States and others The Institute endea- 
vours to meet all technical requirements of fac- 
tories so far as its staff and equipment permit 
The more important types of work which the 
Institute undertakes for rendering technica) 
assistance to sugar factories are—(a) advice to 
promoters of new factories, (b) advice relating to 
extensions and alterations of existing factories, 





* Temporarily diverted to the Sann Hemp Grading Scheme 
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(c) advice relating to 1mprovementa in working 
of plant (d) advice relating to improvements in 
manufacturing process, (e) technical control of 
manufacturing operations, (f) advice regarding 
working expenses and cost of production, (g) 1n- 
vestigations into special problems and (h) analy- 
tical work 


The Sugar Trade Information Service under 
the control of the Director is run to meet the re- 
ee of the sugar trade and industry in 

ndia 


The scope of the work of the Institute was 
brought to the notice of all persons interested in 
the sugar industry through a booklet entitled 
“Functions and Activities’? In order to estab- 
lish and maintain contact with the sugar facto 
ries and enable them to be in touch with research 
work carried out at the Institute and develop- 
ments elsewhere, arrangements have been made 
for issuing brief summaries on matters of techn: 
cal interest under the title of ‘‘ Sugar Notes ”’ 
Description and results of various experimental 
and research work carned out in the Institute are 
being published annually in the publication en 
titled ‘‘ Scientific Reports of the Imperial Insti 
tute of Sugar Technology ” 

The Institute trains a limited number of men 
every year and gives them the highest and most 
complete training in their respective subjects 
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For most courses, a period of factory traning is 
an essential condition for the grant of diploma or 
certificate There are six regular courses of 
training for students desiring to qualify for 
technical posts in sugar factories, vz , Fellowship 
and Associateship courses in Sugar Technology 
and in Sugar Engineering and the Sugar 
Engineering Certificate Course the Sugar Boilers 
Certificates Course Besides, facilities are pro- 
vided for men already engaged 1n the industry to 
have the necessary technical training during the 
off season provided they have the requisite edu- 
cational qualifications The off season courses 
ar a) Chemical Control, (b) Bacteriology, (c) 
Pan Boiling, (d) Fuel and Boiler Control, (¢) 
Statistical Methods (for research students), 
(f) Statistics (for sugar students), (g) Dutch lan- 
gauge (h) German J anguage, (1) Milling Plant 
operation and control and (3) Sugar storage 


In order to afford adequate facilities to the 
Sugar Factories in India for selecting properly 
qualjfied staff and at the same time to reduce 
unemployment amongat the educated technical 
workers in the sugar industry the Institute 
maintains 1n Employment Bureau which collects 
authentic information about the qualifications 
and experience of those seeking employment in 
the sugar industry and makes it available free 
of charze to factories on receipt of enquiries 


AREA CULTIVATED AND UNOULTIVATED IN 1940-41 InN BACH PROVINOR, 


The Statistics guen rn the following pages are the latest available, 


























NET AREA 
ae hh 
* Provinces. according Indian According According 
to survey. States. to to Village 
survey. Papers. 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 6 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 

Ajmer-Merware ae , 1,561,330 ute 1,561,330 1,561,330 
Assam .. as ° 48,375 ,860 7,090,560 $5,484,800 $5,484,800 
Bengal .. os “ ee 50,373,296 ei 50,373,296 50,373,206 
Bihar ee 4 ee 44,327,205 44,327,205 44,327,205 
Bombay .. as as ‘ 48,719,850 wc 48 719,850 48,719,850 
Central Provinces and Berar . 63,004,800 6$,004,800 63,074,261 
Coor “ ov as fs 1,012,264 ee 1,012,264 1 012 264 
bah "368,470 i "868 470 368,470 
Madras .. oy fe 3 80,014,133 ar 80,014,133 20 012 442 
North West Frontier Province. 8,487,618 i 8,437,618 8,576,849 
Orissa.» om - Me 20,582,576 we 20,582,576 20,141,921 
Punjab .. 00 wees 61,001,600 - 61,001,600 | 60,191,550 
Sind =... a we. 80,185,952 : 80,185,952 $0,185,952 
United Provinces 2 oe 67,848,920 Seg 67,848,920 68,043,402 

512,922,814 512,073,592 


Total “a 


520,813,374 





7,800,660 
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ULABEAPIVALUGN wae canrne —_. 
Culturable 
Other ee ee 
xf ot anal ea ee Net Feuer ie 
available n en area, 
Provinces, Forests. for excluding | fallows. actually peat Pea 
cultivation.) current sown. excludin 
fallows. auerente 
fallows.’’* 
| 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Ajmer-Merwara 46,981 641,697 255,274 213,973 403.405 oa 
Assam 3 4,304,743] 4,577,400) 17,680,064) 2,133,770! 6,788,823 - 
Bengal 4,584,652) 9,691,083) 6,033,983) 5,349,078] 24,714,500 142,960 
Bihar 6,606,998; 6,520,634) 6,429,273 6,846,100) 17,924,2 os 
Bombay 8,305,345} 5,717,242 931,918} 5,051,976) 28 713, 369 181,073 
Central Provinces & 

Berar... ..| 15,838,793| 4,880,756) 14,079,275 3,729,769| 24,545,668, 5,147,663 
Coorg ‘ie 331,737 359,474 11,690 157,702 151,661 sa 
Delhi a : ae 85,5901 62,684 15,517 204,678 “is 
Madras .| 18,321,985; 24,095,852; 11,316,224; 9,299,255} 31,979,126 ae 
North-West Frontier 

Province as 352,932} 2,675,894] 2,810,948 $80,413} 2,356,662 oF 
Orissa : 2,605,676) 6,580,682; 3,265,967 1,589,185; 6,100,461 as 
Punjab ae 1,974,939} 12,995,609] 13,986,465 3,064,057} 28,170,480} 3,781,068 
Sind 725,455| 8,080,494; 11,148,084, 4,911,911 5,370,008 as 
United Provinces , <s 9,279,586; 9,865,986; 9,847,878) 2,510,326} 36,539,626 

Total 68,279,822} 86,718,344) 97,859,727| 45,258,082| 213,962,667 9,252,764 


* Figures given if this column represent areas definitely known to be culturable. 
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| AREA IRRIGATED. 


Cerner 











Provinces, By Canals. : 

Ze By Ry By Other | Total Area 

Tanks. Wells, Sources, irrigated, 

Govern- Private. 
ment. Suara 
Acres, Acres, Actes. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. ee we 41,874 102,822 129 144,825 
Assam oe o. 228 561,651 1,470 34 401,739 965,122 
Rengal = GG 241,564 262,716 817,188 44,040 432,464 | 1,797,972 
Bihar é ae 729,702 916,237 | 1,409,727 554,839 | 1,682,865 | 5,242,870 
Bombay .. .e| 245,415 66,561 111,930 693,887 19,991 | 1,137,784 
Central Provinces & 
ar oes 7 (a) 1,547,072 (a) 164,515 75,243 | 1,786,830 
Coorg oe ae 3,304 ss 1,442 ge 4 4,746 
Delhi ba i 39,887 ‘i 2. 113 34,370 és 76, »310 
Madras .| 8,928,114 143,352 | 8, 395, 159 | 1,446,145 807,927 | 9,220, 6097 
North-West Frontie: 

Province ne 426,881 406,229 1,955 78,731 68,410 981,206 
ee ~~ $14,242 54,217 300,811 8,547 727,989 1,405,308 

Punjab a hae 11,564, 788 475,061 46,937 | 4,681,633 129,837 | 16,808,256 
Sind we ..| £091 1875 9,721 a 18,662 $72,160 | 4,492,418 
United Provinces ,,| 8, "773, 991 29,639 13,964 | 5,936,267 | 1,880,256 11,684, 117 
Total .-| 25,359,991 | 4,471,456 | 6,144,070 | 18,764,492 | 6,048,610 | 55,788,519 





(a) Included under ‘‘ Private canals,” 
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AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1940-41 IN BACH PROVINOE 
CROPS IRRIGATED® 
Provinces, Jowar Bajra or 
Rice. Wheat Barley ke (spiked 
millet) millet) 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres 
Ajmer Merwara .. - . 8 15,651 39,128 2,964 4,195 
Astam ee ee ee Ss 940,299 os 
Bengal ee ee ee .»| 21,618,570 10,857 3,262 75 124 
Bihar oe ee ee . 3,422,010 353,082 242,038 5,000 1,499 
Bombay ..  .. es 162,464 175,114 9,253 269,909 64,697 
Central Provinces & Berar - | 1584,658 49,745 1,835 1,418 gy 
Coorg or oe se ‘ 4,746 wa ae oe . 
Delhi ae oe os ‘ 42 31,598 6,769 1,489 1,423 
Madras es oe Ve ..| 8,449,146 2,770 5 413,132 337,200 
North-West Frontier Province .. 34,257 361,323 58,828 22,832 10,402 
Orissa a ‘ oe 1,259,671 576 217 
Punjab, . we fe 769,126 | 5,810,620 369,313 207,584 654,490 
Sind oe oe oe es| 1,420,060 | 1,203,824 15,409 484,651 282,939 
United Provinces .. Zs a4 664,211 | 4,270,769 | 2,060,552 45,170 15,893 
Total ..| 20,329,268 | 12,285,447 | 2,805,892 | 1,454,301 | 1,372,862 


Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1940-41 IN EAOH PROVINOR. 


Provinces, 
Maize, 
Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara ;: 32,602 
Assam as oe 
Bengal.. ae - 5,510 
Bihar .. << --| 95,821 
Bombay ee e-| 22,1838 
Central Provinces and 
Berar ee os{ 143 
Coorg .. es “s 
Delhi .. es we 802 
Madras oe «| 12,728 
North-West Frontier 
Province .. ..| 255,715 
Orissa <s 1,501 
Punjab ww | 544,663 
Sind .. ne 8,245 


United Provinces .. 


Total 


Other 


cereals (Sugarcane 


and 
pulses. 


Acres. 
33,759 
814 


54,725 


Lead} 
é 


7,098 


82,868 


9,122 


1,122,904 


44,957 


69,323 


1,874,841 


710,240 





CROPS IRRIGATED * 


39,341 
161,948 


115,584 


30,091 


2,951 


155,817 


95,678 
25,427 
466,901 


8,673 


283,069 |2,482,983 |1,698,339 


Other 
food 
crops. 


Acres, 
4,138 
10,874 
102,205 
155,915 


179,466 


102,810 


7,978 


334,603 


44,480 

38,771 
301,623 
167,088 


415,954 


Cotton. 


Acres, 


25,398 


728 


1,661 


33,268 


140 


790 


294,011 


13,997 


349 


930,898 


249,897 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests, 


Other 
non-food 
crops. 


Acres. 
5,468 
13,135 
16,840 
76,798 


198,651 


4,926 


13,406 


487,818 


150,183 


12,636 


2,504,340 |4,157,200 


382,950 


463,862 


«1,258,882 '6,724,698 |2,800,940 |1,865,900 |4,055,472 (5,983,873 


TOTAL, 


Acres. 
168,306 
965,122 

1,852,255 

5,242,870 


1,313,452 


1,786,830 
4,746 
76,370 


11,610,284 


1,092,152 
1,408,471 
17,160,741 


5,609,477 


12,651,509 





60,937,625 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1940-41 IN EACH PROVINCE 
Foop GRAINS 
Provinces Jowar Bajra 
or or 
Rice Wheat Barley cholum cumpbu 
(great (spiked 
millet) millet) 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Ajmer Merwara 124 23,871 47,548 73,794 50,339 
Assam 5,425,943 
Bengal 20,770,300 169,100 102 200 4,100 2,100 
Bihar 9,210,600 1,096,400 1,298,200 73,900 59,900 
Bombay 1,969,891 1,771,733 14,586 8,155 422 4 086,925 
Central Provinces & Berar §,872,759 3,229 115 12,099 4,533,377 110,382 
Coorg 87,145 
Delhi 42 48,193 17,338 22,550 65,322 
Madras 10,744 393 13,695 2,762 4,667,968 2,908,957 
North-West Frontier 
Province 34,350 1 087,685 159,436 79,036 135,495 
Orissa 5,069 84 3,863 400 44,032 6,292 
Punjab 951,181 9,884 202 799,299 876,535 3 862,828 
Sind 1 420 060 1 203 397 1 409 494,269 711 321 
United Provinces 7 292,378 7,930,255 3 899,108 2 223,567 2 434 621 











Total 68,849,020 | 26 446,429 6,328,381 | 21 248,890 14 084,482 
FooD GRAINS 
Provinces 
Ragi or ua a (Pulse) Other food Total 
marua ze Tam (Pulse) | grains an 
(millet) | Pulses Food Grains 
ned Cee 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Ajmer-Merwara 3 60,565 21,026 54,476 331,74b 
Assim b 272,489 5,698,432 
Bengal ? 4,100 84,800 319,400 | 1,334,700 | 22,791,100 
Bihar 546,300 1,406 800 1,444, 300 3,982,800 19,119,200 
Bombay 640,436 185,670 584,874 | 2,839,038 | 20,228,575 
Central Provinces & Berar 9,548 152,191 1,151,978 4 961,550 | 20,032,995 
Coorg 3,109 1 342 91,596 
Delhi 1 1,838 22,370 5,047 182,661 
Madras 1,752,276 68,079 | (a) 66,412 | 6,295,649 | 26,170,191 
North-West Frontier 
Province 5 471,023 138,470 106,510 2,212,005 
Orissa 287,689 30,97 12,556 623,650 6,079,311 
Punjab 23,182 |} 1,144,402 | 3,450,144 | 1268,443 | 22,260,216 
Sind 156 3,24 > 389,215 356,943 4,593,975 
United Provinces 240,203 2,120,116 5,105,753 6,144,711 | 387 355,762 
Total .. 3,507,053 5,729,704 | 12,706,498 )} 28,247,348 | 187,147,765 


(a) Relates to Bengal gram 
(6) Included under “ Other food grains and 
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ABEA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1940-41 IN BACH PROVINCE, 
OIL-sEEDS. 
Provinces. Sesamum, Rape Other Total — 
Linseed. | til or n gece Cocosnnt Castor. Oll- Oil- 
jinjili.) | mustard. seeds. seeds. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres, 
Ajmer- Mer- 
wara es 310 10,983 167 big i see 11,460 
Assam ae 7,106 23,298 | 386,537 ea ae 3,193 420,134 
Bengal 155,200 | 173,500 | 752,800 3,400 | 12,000 100 28,800 | 1,125,800 
Bihar 534,500 | 116,800 | 487,000 sg as $3,200 | 286,200 | 1,457,700 
Bombay 111,956 | 161,943 19,067 {1,579,823 | 28,418 | 41,313 | 617,210 } 2,559,730 
Central Pro- 
vinces and 
Berar ...41,217,590 | 477,456 65,591 | 232,810 ve 28,722 | 312,648 | 2,334,817 
Coorg sca <i 20 i es : oe ais 20 
Delhi ate “a 68 6,815 “a Ae ss 41 6,924 
Madras 2,521 | 786,079 2,031 (3,922,497 | 598,427 | 266,786 | 55,769 | 5,634,110 
North-West 
Frontier 
Province .. 240 2,760 | 136,567 a Os ae 2,560 142,127 
Orissa bi 7,746 99,620 27,770 23,868 | 29,193 | 15,693 83,041 286,931 
Punjab 32,858 74,008 {1,334,570 37,272 i 493 2,255 | 1,481,456 
Sin és 379 6,116 | 204,136 6 23 1,452 29,593 241,705 
United Pro- 
vinces ,.| 255,034 | 283,097 |} 262,167 | 158,971 os 11,040 27,264 997,573 
Total » (2,325,440 {2,215,748 [3,685,218 |5,058,647 |668,061 | 401,992 (1,445,381 |16,700,487 
Can ai SUGAR. FIBRES. _ 
Provinces. men 
and Sugar- Total 
spices. cane: Others*| Cotton. Jute. | Others. fibres. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara 2,742 310 “3 31,103 5% aa 31,108 
Assam ‘ene bis 41,131 we 40,706 | 356,245 ee 396,051 
Bengal as .- | 172,800 | 331,100 | 67,200 80,700 {3,607,100 | 49,800 | 3,737,600 
ar .. of .. | 61,800 | 508,200 i 40,100 | 282,100 | 10,600 | 332,800 
Bombay be .- | 240,962 116,836 1,193 | 3,884,652 ae 86,217 | 8,970,869 
Central Provinces and 
Berar os ue 130,879 33,260 re 3,572,065 pu 127,327 | 3,699,392 
Coorg .. 9,519 12 ie se s a as 
Delhi ese oe ee 1,746 2,959 ee 800 ee t 328 1,128 
Madras ss -. | 676,347 | 161,716 | 90,991 | 2,412,857 i 202,056 | 2,614,913 
North-West Frontier 
Province... one 7,991 95,770 fe 17,603 aN 586 18,189 
Orissa .. ve 18,972 } 35,319 260 8,445 | 30,583 | 9,301 48,419 
Punjab eh 61,423 | 549,173 a 2,668,844 oe 48,593 | 2,717,487 
Sind .. F axe 4,368 8,599 285 930,885 ‘a 331 931,216 
United Provinces .. | 144,278 |2,517,654 a 394,198 19,762 | 295,820 709,780 
Total 1,533,827 (4,402,039 | 159,938 (14,082,058 (4,205,790 | 831,049 {10,200,797 





® Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 





AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1940-41 IN EACH PROVINOR, 


Agricultural Stattstics. 


Dyes and Tan- 


ning materials. 


Provinces. 


Indigo. 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 


Ajmer-Merwara .. 


Assam _ a's 
Bengal ea iy i 
Bihar ee 2,100 
Bombay... ae 29 
Central Provinces 
and Berar = 66 
Coorg ee - ie 
Delhi ne = 19 
Madras ..| 55,062 
North-West Frontier 
Province be 
Orissa ae =e 
Punjab... «| 5,413 
Sind 


1 
United Provinces . 3,228 





Total ..| 65,966 | 17,149 


Others. 





Drugs and Narcotics. 











Ar 
rugs 
Opium.| Tea. Coffee. | Tobacco. end Nac: 
cotics* 
Acres, | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
es ees ae 19 
fa 439,159 an 15,346 Zp 
a 201,100 $3 321,800 4,500 
os 4,100 Sa 108,200 Ss 
= 13 4 |} 173,935 | 28,937 
- ee ae 9,436 | 2.743 
: 415 | 39,427 hie a 
a 946 x* 
56,566 | 310,604 |159,875 
«ip 15,386 820 
130 30,856 1,148 
60,599 1,085 
‘ 5,566 183 
as 73,385 





5,816 | 739,426 





* Includes Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 


AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1940-41 IN EAOH PROVINCE. 





Deduct 
Crops. Total area 
area sown 
Food Non-tcoa s0Wn. | More than 

: . once. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
42,082 53,465 480,473 77,068 
(a) 145,580 7,675,745 886,922 
249,700 79,600} 30,031,500] 5,317,000 
501,200 198,000} 22,686,300) 4,762,100 
1,478 6,074; 29,798,105} 1,084,736 
4,149 970} 26,884,095) 2,338,427 
ie es ‘galas 152,215 554 
501 236 235,106 80,428 
29,196 146,103} 37,364,025} 5,384,899 
20,477 (b) 2,691,711 $35,049 
40,327 187,075 6,854,796 754,335 
87,813 11,100} 32,802,206) 4,681,72¢ 
2,198 64,982 6,062,644 692,636 
286,781 16,321} 44,264,658) 7,725,032 
1,265,902 909,506! 247,983,579) $4,020,912 


Fruits and 

Vegetables 

Provinces. ir cluding 

root 
crops. 
Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara ex 796 
Assam i 2 519,012 
Bengal .. as 834,500 
Bihar .. ee mn 363,100 
Bombay 205,390 
Central Provinces and 
Berar.. ce 152,004 
Coorg .. oie me 11,226 
Delhi... ae es 6,786 
Madras .. ee me 718,281 
North-West Frontier 

Province ee a $7,251 
Orissa .. -_ 109,768 
Punjab .. - gi $28,229 
Sind 7 58,297 
United Provinces i 691,574 
Total ..| 3,936,214 





Miscellaneous 


(a) Included under ‘* Miscellaneous non-food crops.” 
(0) Included under ‘‘Miscellaneous food crops.” 


il 
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Fodder 
Crops. 


Acres. 
6,750 
114,700 
29,900 
2,264,075 


483,205 


31,199 
459,455 


141,615 
15,196 


5,215,941 
150,801 


2,266 | 1,553,148 





96,127 |1,126,078 | 201,557 |10,465,985 





Net 
area 
sown. 


Acres. 


403,405 
6,788,823 
24,714,500 


17,924,200 
28,713,369 


24,545,668 
151,661 


204,678 
$1,979,126 


2,356,662 
6,100,461 


28,170,480 
5,370,008 
86,539,626 


213,962,667 
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Agricultural Statistics. 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
clency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station M any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji! in 1861, while at stations m 
Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 


The second important characteristic of the 
Tainfall is 1ts unequal distmbution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the’ 
Peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation | 
igs received from October to December, by far | 
the greater portion of the ram falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October 
During the winter months the rainfall 1s com- 
paratively smal], the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that 10 one season of the year the greater part 
of India 1s deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occursin a fewdays From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most uns%tisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its lability to 
failure or serious deficiency The average 
annual! rainfall over the whole country 1s about 
45 inches and there is but httle variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal] amount has been recorded 1n & year 
of extreme drought 


Scarcity.—Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 percent asa dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent. as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
inten a year of severe drought It 13 largely 
im order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed, 


Government Works—The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artifie:al 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 


- tion works were 


cold weather rams are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 


The expedient of storing water n the monsoon 
for utilisation during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
moria], In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed m the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
releasing water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the mver 
on which the reservoir 1s situsted would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 


The Three Classes.—Freviously all irriga- 
divided imto three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennilum 1921 24 the method of doeter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works were pro- 
vided was changed, and now ajl works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The mai criterion to be satis- 
fled before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. 


Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famme. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
imsurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
ratelv justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
m order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 


Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
oy ee works for which no capital account 
is kept. 


Growth of Irrigation —There has, during 
the last sixty years na steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
From 10} muilbon acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 19} million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 33 598 
million acrés in 1941-42, 
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The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 44 million 
acres in 187% 79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27 During the year 1041-42 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 2548 and 3.87 million 
acres respectively, 


The area irrigated in 1941-42 was the largest 
in the Punjabin which province 12 78 mullion 
acres were urigated during the year excluding 
area irrigated through channels which lie in 
the Indian states The Madras presidency came 
next, with an area of 7 71 million acres, follow- 
ed by the United Provinces with an area of 5 89 
million acres. 


Capital and Revenue —The total capital out- 
lay, duect and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
eonstruction, amounted at the end of the year 
1941-42 to Rs 15,206 lakhs The gross revenue 
for the year was Rs 1,636 lakhs and the 
working expenses 481 lakhs the net return on 
the capital being, therefore, 10 34 per cent. 


The return on capital invested in productive 
irrigation works was highest m N-WFP 
where the yield was 12 29 per cent The 
return was 11 15 per cent in the Punjab, 8 97 
per cent in Bombay 7 94 per cent in UP 
and 2 67 per cent in Madras 


Charges for | Water.—The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land 1s irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water These methods may, 
however, be regarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water 1s paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated 18 measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are otten levied in 
cases where Irrigation is by ‘‘ lft”, that 1s to 
say where the land 1s too high for the water to 
flow on to 1t by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 


Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of ‘‘Nocrops, no charge” 
which is now followed as far ag possiblein canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate 18 
independent of the area and quality of his crop 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
erop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
oe Thue in the Punjab, they vary from 

8. 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 


Irrigation Charges. 


Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs 3to Rs 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional waterings 
Practically speaking, Government guarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or 1f ita 
yleld is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assesament is remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, 1s in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay & smal] rate for a term of vears wherher they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the norma] rainfall 1s fairly high, 1t 18 always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required; consequently thereis no temptation 
to walt till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 


Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy term, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 


Central Beard of Irrigation and Bureau 
of Information —Set up m 1927 with the 
main object of providing sub-committees to 
advise on technical questions, the Central 
Board of Irngation, consisting of the Chief 
Engineers for Irmgation of the Provinces, 
expanded its activities m 1931 to co-ordinate 
research and maiutain a Bureau of Information, 


The Research Committee and the Board 
meet everv year, and the technical papers 
contributed and the discussion thereon are 
published A comprehensive library 1s main- 
tamed, literature on irmgation, hydro-electric 
eng’neering rver control and allied subjects 
being collected from all parts of the world and 
mdexed in detail for the supply cf mnformation 
to the airmgation departmerts Provincial 
Governments and Indian States contribute to 
the cost of the Bureau in return for the informa- 
tion service offered 


A new departure, instituted m 1942, was the 
inclusion of a limited number of Cmef Engineers 
of Indian States by invitation as Board Members 
The first two States to be represented are 
Bahawalpur and Mysore 


Hydro-dynamic Research.—In the year 
1937 38, the Government of India, at the 
instance of the Central Board of Irmgation, took 
over from the Government of Bombay their 
Irngation and Hydro dynamic Research Station 
at hadakvasia near Poona This Station 
deals largely with hydro dynamic problems of 
all-India importance, such as the behaviour 
of rivers, the protection of bridges and the like 


Irrigatson—Productive Works. 


The authorities mainly interested in hydro- 
dynamic research are the Government of India, 
who admunister small irrigation schemes in 
Baluchistan and Rajputana, and have large 
railway interests, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments with large urigation projects in operation 


The Station was originally being maintained 
by the Government of Bombay from Provincial 
revenues and in 1934-35, the cost of running 
it was roughly 1 02 lakhs With the separation 
of Sind from Bombay, the urigated area in the 
Presidency proper was reduced to about 400,000 
acres and the Provincial Government did not 
feel justified in keepmg up from their own 
revenues, a research station, the results of 
which would be applied mainly elsewhere 
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They, therefore, asked the Government of India 
to take 1t over with effect from April 1, 1937 
when otherwise they proposed to close it down, 
The Government of India decided to maintain 
the Station from Central funds for the years 
1937-38 and 1938-39 and in the meantime to 
consider the question of its future Subse- 
quently they decided to continue to maintain 
the Station for a further period of five years. 

Finally, in 1944, the Government of India 
put this Station on a permanent basis and 
changed its name into ‘ Indian Waterways 
Experiment Station ”’ 

In addition to the Central Station, six pro- 
vinces maintain Irrigation Research Organiza- 
tions, viz the Punjab, United Provinces, Sind, 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras 


The results obtasned in each province are given in the table below -— 


Provinces. 





Average area irrigated 


mn triennium Area irrigated in 


1941-42, 





1936-39, 

Acres Acres. 
Madras ee ee oe oe oe o- 7,396,100 7,715,000 
Bombay ee « ee ae e 466,200 586,000 
Bengal.. — ae . ae és . 171,800 245,000 
United Provinces beg ; 4,769,200 5,987,000 
Punjab i Sa ee ae 12,195,800 12,779,000 
Bihar “e “< we a a 679 500 718,000 
C P (excluding Berar) ... ue : 319,100 610,000 
N. WwW F ee ee oe ee ae ee 466, 513,000 
Orissa .. : oe oe 366,400 *354,000 
Sind F aia ie wa 4,692,900 5,285,000 
Rajputana .. oe a és of ae 20,300 +s 
Baluchistan .. oe ais - es ae 104,700 142,000 

Total =. 31,648,500 34,884,000 


* Average for 1939-42 


**Figures not available 


Productive Works —Taking productive works only, the followmg table compares the 
average area irrigated by such works during the triennilum 1936-39 with the area irngated 


during the year 1941 42 — 








Provinces Scone ee 
8 

Madras os ee oe es ° “a 4,076,000 4,130,700 
Bombay “s oe ee we : 7,100 7,800 
Bengal oe iy es be és oe! 100,800 147,700 
United Provinces .. a 5 ; ‘ 4,369,400 4,362,100 
Punjab... = 11,370,300 11,989,700 
Bihar ee ee ee ee ‘ 571,C00 475,100 
NWFP - : ; 207,700 218,000 
Sind “is ae ee é es e 4,558,700 4,566,100 
Baluchistan ee a es 83,500 122,900 
Total 26,020,100 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1941-42, Rs.10,305 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Rs. 1,066 lakhs giving a return 
10.3 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in 
1918-19 and 92 per cent. in 1919-20 and 7 68% 
in 1937-38 In consideriug these figures it must 
be remembered that the capital invested includes 
the expenditure upon several works which have 
only lately come into operation and others which 


were under construction, which classes at present 
contribute little or nothing in the way of revenue, 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction 
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Unproductive Works.—Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the various periods were as below — 


Average area irrigated | ares irrigated in 











in triennium 
Provinces 1986-39 oy oie 
Acres 

Madras ee oe ee ee ee ee 254,200 376,600 
Bombay ee Hs “ie ‘ex cn 294,400 320,400 
Bengal oe oe oe ee ee a 45,200 65,800 
United Provinees .. ee Ze ee 389,600 1 619,300 
jab ee ee ee ee ee : 783,700 788,900 
Bihar 4 a ae ‘ E 107,800 117,000 
Central Provinces (excluding Berar) .. : 289,500 565,000 
North-West Frontier Province .. ‘ oe 258,700 294,700 
Orissa ee ee ee ee ee © 272,000 353,300 
Sind .. sc od ea re ae ‘ 115,500 698, 300 

Rajputana .. wig se ie ee ; 2.0, 300 gas 
Baluchistan .. Ss = ae ae . 21,200 19,300 
Total 2,882 100 5,218,600 





Non-capital Works —The resulte obtained from the non-capital works are given below :— 














Average area lrri- gable panei 
ated in triennlum irrigated in 
Provinces. g 1936-39 1941-42. 
Madras .,. ae ae _ pe 2 é 3,035,900 3,207,400 
Bombay : ’ = aia - a 164,700 207,500 
Bengal .. 8 ae a hg es ‘ 25,800 $1,800 
United Provinces ss 5 a es ‘ 10,300 5,500 
Punjab... ue a * 4 Ss é 35,700 29,600 
Bihar . ° ae ts KG eee 700 +* 
Central Provinces (excluding Berar) .. ee , 29,500 44,900 
Orissa 94,500 sites 
Sind oe ee ee oe ee ee ° 18,700 20,600 
* Total <a 3,415 800 3,547,300 


Irrigated Acreage.—A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 194142 by 
means of Government irrigation systems vith the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below — 

Capital cost ; Estimated 
Area 1ITi- of Govern- value of 


gated by P t f ment irriga- | crops raised 
Area sown Govern. |r etcentage Ol) tion & Navi-| on areas 
Provinces. in 1941 42 ment sph a gation works| receiving 
irrigation to end of | State irriga- 
works ereernev 1941-42 tion. 
; In lakhs of | In lakhs of 
Acres ores rupees rupees 
Madras swt 36,419,(00; 7,714,700). 2118 +) «2,041 | ~~ 3,806 
Bombay .. ‘ee ; 28,023,700 535,700 1 91 1,080 7 599 23 
Sind - é ‘ 6,003,€00 §,2£5,( 00 88 0 2,842 as 
Bengal ea es m 31 055,100 245 300 0 79 528 7 246 87 
United Provinces .. : 35,544,700] — +5,956 900 16 84 =| @ 3,048 4,175 
Punjab .. ... 3? 249,.00) $12,778 600} 30 56 3,978 +s 
Bihar Z ‘ 17,975,€00 718 400 40 356 628 
C. P, 19 897,600 609,900 3 07 652 281 
Orissa es '. ‘ 2 926,000 354,000 8 43 828 25 150 7 
N. W F. Province ‘ 2,687,000 512,706 19 08 316 309 
Baluchistan “ : 467,00 19,300 4 11 36 25 3 57 
Tota] 213 360,000]  34,760,°00 16 28 15,206 90 9,699 37 


** Figures not available 
{ Exclude 32,169 acres in Indian States ungated by U. P Irngation works 
@ Includes Rs 373 lakhs on Hydro clectric work 
¢ In addition 803 867 acres were irrigated on m Indian State Channels of the Western 
Jamna Canal, the Sirhind Canal and the Gheggar Canal. 


Wells and Tanks. 


New Works.—The two major works of 
importance recently completed are the Emerson 
Barrage in the Punjab and Ganges Tube well 
scheme in the United Provinces 


Emerson Barrage and Haveli Canals — 
This project, which was completed in September 
1939, consisted of building a barrage below the 
junction of the Chenab and the Jhelum so as 
to utilize the winter infiltration and summer 
waters of the combined river to give controlled 
and better perenmal irmgation of the Sidhnai 
canals off taking from the Ravi and non- 
perennial controlled unigation to the inundation 
canals taking out of the Chenab and also to 
irrigate some new areas The canals are 
designed to provide a probable perennial irriga 
tion of 513 344 acres in a grossa area of 694 278 
acres and a probable non-perennial irmgation of 
452,000 acres in a gross area of 862,549 acres 
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The total expenditure on the works up to the 
end of 1942-43 was 3 78 crores, 


Ganges State Tubewell Schemes —This 
enterprise has enabled the groundwater reservoir 
underlying the plains of the Western United 
Provinces at a depth varying from 15 to 45’ 
to be utilized for a widespread system of irnga- 
tion The pmmary object of the tubewell 
system 1s to provide irngition facilities in the 
cultivable tracts of those districts traversed 
by the Ganges hydro electric grid which could 
not be commanded by canals owing to the 
limitations ofriver water The total number 
of state tube wells running at the end of the 
year 19410 1941 was lovo and the total area 
irrigated was 670400 acres The total capital 
outlay on ¢he State Tubewell Scheme to end of 
1940 41 was 1 50 crores and on the hydro- 
electric grid 3 66 crores 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great uTl- 
gation schemes However, the real eastern 
instrument 1s the well The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent. of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells Moreover the well 1s an 
extremely efficient mstrument of irrigation 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it, well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it 18 generally used for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India are 
of every description They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a yearor two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sandv wastes of Bikaner. 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree There 
ig the prcottah, or weighted lever, raf‘sing a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done ou the banks of the Nile. ‘Lhis is rarely 
used for Itfts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimesthe mot is just a feather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 


matically on reaching the surface. By thw 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There 18 also the 
Persian wheel an endless chain of earthenware 
pote running round a wheel Recently attempts 
have been made, particularily in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by ol 
engines, for the builock is bas been found 
economical where the water supply 18 sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavz, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest bemg 8} per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasta for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 


Tanks.—Next to the well, the indigenous 
Instrurgent of irrigation 1s the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank 1s one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size It may vary from a great 
work like Takes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civil- 
gation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles, 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irrt- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
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practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it 1s found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. Accurding to the latest figures 
the area urigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remam dry throughout the 
season 


Irrigation in Bombay.— The irmgation works 
{0 the Bombay Province fall into two» categories 
—storage tanks and canals for which capital 
and revenue accounts are kept and small tanks, 
bandharas and draimage channels for which 
neither capital nor revenue accounts are kept 
The most important of the works 1n the first 
category are situated in the Deccan They have 
been successful 1n banishing the famine which 
formerly devastated that portion of the Pro- 
vince The works in the second category are 
scattered all over the Province and consist of 
nearly 12,000 small tanks, mostly in the southern 
part of the Province and in Gujarat and about 
400 bandharas in Nasik and Khandesh 
Districts. 


The total capital outlay on works in the first 
category to the end of 194142 amounted to 
Rs 10,80,68,371 The expenditure incurred 
during 1941 42 amounted to Rs 16,54,727 as 
against Rs 15,56,633 in the previous year 


An area of 308,108 acres was irrigated inclu- 
sive of 12167 acres on which a consolidated 
water and land assessment 1s levied in 1941 42, 
against 309,960 acres in the previous year 


Wells and Tanks. 


The gross assessed revenue amounted to 
Rs 48,10,444 compared with Rs 43,66,341 dur- 
ing the previous year The Working expenses 
amounted Rs 165,52,384 compared with 
14 98 000 in the previous year The net revenue 
amounted to Rs 32,58060 on the basis of 
assessment or Rs 41,10,588 on the basis of 
realisation The comparative figures are 
Rs 28,68,305 and Rs 26,48,530 respectively 
during the previous year 


The area under irmgation by non-capital 
works during the year was 207,584 acres, against 
195 817 acres in the previous year, and the 
revenue derived therefrom amounted to 
Rs 7,66 808 as compared with Rs /7,62,752 
in the previous year 


Cheap Power for Irrigation in 


Bombay. 


The Government of Bombay, early in 1944, 
decided to undertake a scheme for the develop 
ment of electricity to ensure cheap supply of 
power for irrigation, industries and lighting in 
the rural areas 1n the Province during the post- 
war period Mr P B Advani was appointed 
Officer on special duty in the Public Works 
Department to examine the project The 
scheme when fully worked out will operate on 
the lines of the grid system in England It 1s 
proposed to have a network of generating stations 
built in centrally situated areas in each division 
in the province to ensure the generating of 
power and its distribution at a very cheap rate 
In England the grid system 1s administered by 
the Central Electricity Board which 1s responsible 
for the erection of generating stations and dis- 
tribution and regulation of the supply of 
electricity The Bombay Government would 
also have a similar legislation for the province 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India lhke that of other 
countries 18 largely a result of ita geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to tbe 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determmmg factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the N@th- 
ern Hemisphere 1s turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storme of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemusphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a Ssuper-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of au whicb carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which 1t has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the vear parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 


Monsoons.— The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India 18 the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con 
ditions extend slowlv eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea ares, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt Thus the _ characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are —Westerly winds of the tem- 
Sade zone over the extreme north of India, 

the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
vig; the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on te the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total] 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
¢¢., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°46 inches the total 
rainfall for the threes months October to De- 
cember amount to 31°78 inches. The other 


region in which the weather 1s unzettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, 18 
North-west India This region durmg January, 
February and part of March 1s traversed by 
& Succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward, The number and chararte: of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and jn some years Do storms at all are recorded. 
In norma! years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram ocrurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 575 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, 1s 4°65 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of tbe winter is, absolutely, greater 
in thie region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. ‘Lhese two periods of subsidiary ‘‘ raina’’ 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall yn Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India, 


Spring Months —March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
Maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan, in April max tem- 
peratures varying between 100° and 105° and 
m May between 105° and 110° prevail over the 
greater part of the interior of the country while 
in June the highest mean maximum temperatures, 
exceeding 110°, occur in the Indus Valley near 
Jacobabad Temperatures exceeding 120° have 
been recorded over a wide area including Sind, 
Rajputana, the West and South Punjab and the 
west of the United Provinces but the highest 
temperature hitherto recorded 1s 127° registered 
at Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919 Dumng this 
perind of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the alr movements over India, includ- 
ing the Gisappearance of the north east winds 
of the winter mensoon, and the air circulaticn 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hos 
winds down the tiver valleys of Northern India 
and increasing Jand and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
18 inter-action between damp sea winds anddry 
winds from the interior These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive being 
known as “ Nor’westers” in Bengal. 
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By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North west India, in the 
last week of May or first week of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seaS and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above tne 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 80° or 35° South, the wind circulation 
18 that of the south-east trades, that 14 to say 
from about Lat 80°-30° South a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the alr riser 
into the upper strata to tow back agai at a 
considerable elevation to the Suuthern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
té, between the Equator and Lat 20° to 20° 
North, there exists a hiyvbt unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the nerth-east trades, that 
is tosay about Lat 20° North there 1s a north 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side wit! 
the south-east Lrades mentioned above, the 
alr rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land anu sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference tn the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea «lt is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period ‘Lhe su: 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern [ropic Hence the 
thermal equator ts also progressing northwaid 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulatiun Thus the south-east trade 
Winds Cross the equator and advance further 
and further porthward, as the thermal! equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in Its oorth 
ern progress At the same time the temype- 
rature over india increases rapidly and baro- 
Metric pressure diminishes, owing to the aur 
rising and oeing transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Irades circulatiwn 
extending northward and the local land aud 
sea circulation extending southward antil 
about the begimuing of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaka up, the immcnse_ circmation 
of tueSo ith east Lrades with Its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to th- local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian tand area ard the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditious— 
the south-west monsoon proper This 1+ the 
Most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five sixths 
of the people of India. 


When this current 1s fully established a con- 
tinuous alr movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas ani the Indian tand 
area from Lat, 30° 8S to Lat 30° N the southern 
half being the south east trades and the north 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it 18 a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
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over the Indian land it 1s highly charged with 
aqueous Vapours. 


The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Benga! up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas Ihe Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Pentnsula, Central 
India, Bajputana and north Bombay ‘the 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly ap the 
Bay One portion 1s directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
sweeps over Bengal and after meeting the 
Himalayas gets deflected and blows as a south- 
easterly and easterly current right up the Gangetic 
plain The south west monsoon continues for 
three and a half to four months wz, from the 
beginning of June to the middle or end of Septem- 
ber During 1ts prevalence more o1 less general 
though far from contmuous rain prevails 
thr sughout India, the principal features vf the 
rainfa]] distribution hemg as follows, The 
greater portion of the Araoian Sea current, the 
total volume of which 1s probably turee times 
as great ae that of the Bengal currert, blows 
directly on to the west corst districts 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, 18 
force? into ascent and gives heavy rain ahke 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches, most 
of which falls mn four months ‘The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current 
Lhe northern portion of tbe current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coaste 
gives a certam amount of ram to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravall) 
Hill capge but very little to Western Rajputana, 
ami passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the fasterp Punjab Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay 


The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from eonth- 
west and 1s thus directed towards the 
Lcepasserrm hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain, 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Benga! 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
Iving districts of Kast Benga! and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hilla is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and gives genera) rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower canges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir 


To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
jn the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where one or 
the other current of the mons on prevails In 
this area the rainfall 18 conditioned by the 
storms from the Bay of Bengal which exhibit 
& marked tendency to advance along this 
track and to give it heavy falls of occasional 
rain 


The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June ti» September) 1s 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east 
ward, 18 below 20 inches over a larye part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and 18 
only 5 inches in South Madras, it 1s over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
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Burma, it is over 100 1n the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
18 only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India mcluding Burma 1s — 


May 31 inches 
June 79 
July ; 11 2 
August 10 3 
September 70 
October 33 


Cyclonic storms are an almost invariable 
feature of the monsoon period In the Arabian 
Sea they ordinarily form at the commencement 
and end of the season »2z , May and November, 
but in the Bay they form a constantly recurring 
feature of the monsoon season 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department —The India 


Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties Some of the peace 
time functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows — 


(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms 


(6) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the collection of 
meteorological data from ships 


(c) The maintenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of clima- 
tological statistics These were originallv under 
taken 1n order tofurnish data for the investiga- 
tion of the relation between weather and disease 


(d) The issue to the public of up to date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com 
ee of Enquiry uito the causes of famine 

ndia 


(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
aT and the forecasting of monsoon and winter 
rainfa 


(f) The study of agricultural meteorology 
de the study of the meteorology of soil air and 
the air layers near the ground with particular 
reference to the growth of plants and crop 
production 


(g) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 


(h) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave) mainly to 
Government officials (eg, canal and railway 
engineers Collectors, Directors of Agriculture, 
etc ) and through the newspapers to the public 
In general 


(1) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information im response to 
enquiries from Officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals 


(9) Technical supervision of rainfall regis- 
tration carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities 


(k) The study of temperature and mo)sture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and regular compilation of 
otatistics of upper air data 


In addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was from time 
to time made responsible for or undertook various 
other important duties, such as— 


(1) Determination of time in India and the 
Issue of time signals, also the determination of 
oe of chronometers for the Royal Indian 

avy 


(m) Observations and researches on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona 


(n) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal 


(o) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at Various centres 
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Monsoon 


MONSOON 


Chief Features—The monsoon arrived. 
approximately, in its usual time and gave’ 
good rain, even excessive rain in some places, 
im the months of July and August but there 
were no longish breaks A noteworthy feature 
of the year was the unusually heavy rain in 
Sind, Gujarat, west Rayputana and west Central 
India from the middle of July to the middle of 
August, which caused loss of crops and property 
due to floods in the Indus and the Tapti rivers 


A feeble advance of the southwest monsoon 
which occurred towirds the end of May caused 
widespread rain in Malabar, the south Konkan 
and Mysore, and also in Assam and the adjoining 
districts of Bengal on the first four days of 
June Thereafter the monsoon weakened and 
withdrew but widespread thundershowers 
occurred in the tract of country from the Punjab 
and east Rayputana to Bihar and Orissa in 
association with low pressure area in no1thern 
India ‘The Arabian Sea branch of the monsoon 
revived by the 8th and extended northward 
A depression developed off the Konkan coast 
on the 13th and moved over Gujarat and 
Kathiawar causing widespread and heavv rain 
there between the 13th and 17th The monsoon 
further extended into east Rajputana, Central 
India the United Provinces and Bihar by the 
19th The Bay bianch of the monsoon also 
strengthened and gave mse to a depression 
which moved inland causmg widespread rain 
in Assam and east Bengal between the 15th 
and 20th During the rest of the month both 
branches of the monsoon remained weak 
although widespread thundershowers occurred 
in the east of the Peninsula and local showers 
in the central parts of the country Wide- 
spread rain fell in the belt of country from 
the Punjab to Assam between the 25th and 
28th im assoviation with western disturbances 
and a Jow pressure wave from the cast 


Both branches of the monsoon strengthened 
at the beginning of July and remuined fairly 
strong through out the month During the 
first week the Arabian Sea branch caused 
widespread rain in the Peninsula and particu 
larly heavy falls in the Konkan and Malabar 
and the 1amfall extended into the central 
parts of the country and the Punjab The 
Bay cuirent extended up the Gangetic plain 
and caused widespread rain over the greater 
part of the country by the end of the week A 
shallow depression over Kathiawar caused 
locally heavy rain in Gujarat and Sind durimg 
the second weeh 


The rainfall] during the rest of the month was 
mainly controlled by two depressions and two 
cyclonic storms from the north Bay of Bengal 
The first depression travelled from the Orissa 
coast northwestwards and merged into the 
seasonal low over northwest India causing 
widespread and locally heavy rain along its 
track between the llth and 17th The next 
depression from the head of the Bay caused 
widespread and locally heavy rain in northeast 
India, the United Provinces and the central 
parts of the country between the 18th and 22nd 
A cyclonic storm developed in the Bay on the 
24th and rapidiv passed over Orissa and the 
central parts of the country as a deep depression 


of 1944. 


OF 1944. 


and dissipated over Sind on the 28th causing 
widespread and locally heavy rain in the tract 
from Orissa and Bihar to Sind’ By the end 
of the month the second cyclonic storm from 
the Bay movyed from the Orissa coast to the 
cential parts of the Country as a deep depression, 
ciusing widespread and loeally heavy falls 
alonz its track This caused widespread and 
locally heavy rain 1n the belt of country from 
the west Central Provinces to Sind on the first 
three days of August 
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Rainfall m August was mainly determined by 
two land depressions and a cyclonic storm from 
the Bay of Bengal A tiough of low pressure 
from the north Bay caused widespread and 
locally heavy rain in the central parts of the 
country, Gujarat and south Rayputana between 
the 8th and 13th A land depression over west 
Central India moved to the southwest Punjab 
between the lith and 15th causng unusually 
heavy rain in west Central India and the west 
Cent1 11 Provinces and widespread rain generally 
in northwest India with locally heavy rain in 
sind and Rajputana Another land depression 
appeared over the east Central Provinces on 
the 15th, moved westwards over the north 
Bombay Deccan and emerged into the Arabian 
Sea off Kathiawai as a cyclonic storm on the 
18th This agai caused widespread rain 
and very heavy falls m the central parts of the 
country and Gujarat Due to phenomenally 
hea.y rain in Gujarat, Raiputana, Sind and 
west Central India, high floods were caused 
in the Indus and the Tapti rivers causing 
considerable damage to crops and property 
A large number of people were rendered homeless 
in Sind and south Gujarat, particularly mn the 
Surat District 


The Bay monsoon was strengthened by a 
cyclonic storm which crossed the Orissa coast 
on the 19th and travelled up to the Punjab 
as a deep depression causing abundant rain 
along its track between the 19th and 24th 
The last depression of the month caused wide- 
spread rain in northeast India and the east 
Umited Provinces from the 25th to the end of 
the month 


The monsoon was generally weak during 
September In apssociation with the depression 
of the last month and a western disturbance, 
widespread precipitation occurred in Kashmu, 
the North West Irontier Province, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces during the first four 
davs of the month Local thundershowers 
occurred im the south Peninsula on a few days 
in the urst week and between the 10th and 13th 
Thundershowers again occurred in the Deccan 
and the central parts of the country between 
the 14th and 19th A land depression over the 
Central Provinces slightly strengthened the 
Monsoon in the Bay of Bengal and caused 
widespread ram in northeast India between 
the 2lst and 24th and local thundershowers 
in the United Provinces and the central parts 
of the country A depression from the Bay 
crossed the Orissa coast on the last day of the 
month causing local rain im northeast India 
outside Assam and a shortlived strengthening 
of the monsoon in the Bay of Bengal. 
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Taking the season as a whole rainfall was 
in large excess in northwest India outside the 
east and north Punjab the North West Frontie1 
Province and east Rajputana and m moderate 
excess in west Central India the west Central 
Provinces and southeast Madris 


Famine. 


The total rainfall of the season June September 
averaged over the plains of India—was 34 59 
inches 7 percent above normal The following 
table gives detailed information of the rainfall 
of the different sub divisions 


| Period June to September 





° 
iz 
a Departuie Percentage 
I Sub division Actual from departure 
2 normal from normal 
In In 
1 |Bay Islands 
2 |Assam 64 79 — 1 42 — 2 
3 |Bengal 5. B+ — 2 36 — 4 
4 |Orissa 45 983 + 92 91 + oO 
5 j|Chota Nagpur 44 48 + 00 + 2 
6 |Bihar 3) 44 — j J” — oO 
7 |United Provinces Fast 33 37 — 117 3 
8 West 24 €2 — 7 8” — 24 
9 |!Punjab Tast and North 18 O4+ — 0 fi 2 
10 South Vest 13 83 t 6 8b + #8 
1] |Kashmir 22. 88 2 30 + ji 
12 |Northwest Trontier Province 11 3) + 32 + 40 
13 {Baluchistan » 99 + 3 45 + 136 
14 jSind 1i 38 + 6 21 t 120 
15 |Rajputana West ~0 31 + 8 80 + 6 
16 East 28 46 5 C1 + 21 
17 |Gujarat 45 49 + 14°71 48 
18 |Central India West 43 8. + 12 18 + 38 
19 » East 32 43 aa). 25 a Sd 
20 |Berar 39 12 + 11 06 + 39 
21 iCentralt Provinces West 6 6 1» 21 + 37 
22 East 0 40 + 31° + 7 
23 {Konkan 99 24 — 1 1b — d 
24 |Bombay Deccan 2) Of » 31 + 22 
25 {Hyderabad North se ST — 1 04 — ») 
26 South 20 46 — 2 du — iil 
27 |Mysore 22 Dw — 0 64 — 3 
28 |Malabar 31> 16 2 24 
29 |Madras South East 14 43 - 2 »4 + 21 
30 Deccan 16 19 + 0 91 + 6 
31 Coast North 22 64 + 0 61 + 3 
Mean of India (ex luding the Bay Islands 
Kashmir and Baluchistan) 34 8 + 2 34 + 7 


Famine. 


India s history has been punctuated at fre 
quent intervals by disastrous famines’ the 
worst of which have killed millions of people 
and left wide tracts of country desolate 
Famines may be said to arise when large groups 
of people fail to produce enough food for their 
own needs and lack the means of obtaining 
it from other sources Such conditions may be 
precipitated either by successive failures of the 
monsoons on which four fifths of Indias 
agriculture depends even today by patural 
disasters such as floods or earthquakes or by 
human agencies such as war and griin market 
speculation It 1s however rare for a famine 
to be directly traceable to only one cause 
Usually several plav their part 


Early Famines. 
References to famie are found early 1n india s 
history Little 13 known of these early disas 
ters , details are based on tradition and until 


late in the eighteenth century such visitations 
were regarded as natural calamities which man 
was powerless to prevent The first definite 
outbreak known to historians was in 650 A D 
when famine raged throughout the country 
There was another series of famines in 941 
1022 and 1033 when whole provinces were 
depopulated and men wetie driven to cann! 
balism according to tiadition The years 
1148 1159 saw almost continuous famine in 
India In 1344 famme was rampant in Upper 
India The Kkmperor Muhammad Tughlak 
was unable to obtain necessaries for his own 
household and ordered the evacuation of Delhi s 
population to Deogir (modern Daulatabad) 1n 
the Deccan From 1396 1407 the Durga Devi 
famine devastated the Deccan and so reduced 
the population that land went out of cultiva 
tion for years The years 1595 98 saw famine 
in Northern India 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 


The Gujerat famine one of the first about 
which precise details have survived broke out 
in 1630 Towns and districts were stripped of 
Inhabitants In 1631 a Dutch merchant 
reported that only 11 of the 260 families at 
Swally had survived The road from Swally 
to Surat was covered with bodies decaying on the 
highway where they died there being no one 
tobury them In Surat that great and crowded 
city, he could hardly find any living persons 


but “the corpses at the corners ot 
the streets he twenty together nobody 
burying them Thirty thousand had per 
ished in the town alone Pestilence ‘ollow 
ed famune 


In 1769 70 ten million people (one third of the 
population) are estimated to have perished in a 
famine in Bengal In 1783 came the Chalisa 
famine in North India followed bv the Do)! 
Bara or Skull Famine in the Deccan in 1790 92 
The Doj1 Bara is reputed to have been the 
severest famine ever known in India_ It 
extended over Bombay Hyderabad and the 
northern districts of Madras where relief works 
were opened the first of their kind in the country 
That is only a brief list Between 1660 and 
1750 there were 14 major famines about which 
little 1s known 


The causes of these famines were those already 
stated Practically the whole of the food pro 
duction was dependent on the vagaries of the 
monsoon Internal wars were common and 
often coupled with them were widespread 
pillage, trade dislocation and general devasta 
tion The fast communications of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries were not 
available for relief to be brought from outside 
the famine area That these facilities have still 
not been developed on a large enough scale 
or that there 18 an additional unrecognised 
factor in the situation has been proved by the 
famines of the last 100 years Between 1835 
and 1899 there were eight major disasters 
The famines of 1838 and 1861 were in the North 
Western Provinces (modern UP) In 1838 
800 000 people are estimated to have perished 
In 1861 relief was provided in time 


Recent Famuines. 


Orissa was the scene of the next famine in 
1865 67 It affected 180000 squire mules 
and 47500000 people The Bengal Govern 
ment was slow in appreciating the need tor 
action, but later food was poured into the area 
In prodigious quantities Thirty five mulhon 
units were relieved (a unit ls one person 
supported for one day) at acost of Rs 95 lakhs 
The mortality was very heavy, and it fs estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu 
lation died in Orissaalone, This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 , it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one milion emigrated There was 
famine 1n Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876 78, This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
Parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
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to a small tract in the Punjab, The total area 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- 
lation 58,500,000, arned by the excessive 
expenditurt in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful, The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone, Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs, 8} crores, Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs 84 lakhs 


The Famine Codes. 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
inder the presideacy of Sir Richard Strachey 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which, amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
tamine relief syatem to day They recommend- 
ed (1)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at 8 wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perfortm- 
ing a suitable task, and (2) that gratuitous re 
hef should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work, They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it, They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
In proportion to the crop failure In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincia) governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ‘ 1s the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government 1s to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labourmng population 
at its normal level of comfort ” 

Piovineial codes were driwn up and were 
tested by the famine o1 1896 97 In that disaster 
307 000 squire miles were affected witha popula 
tion ot 69500000 The numbers relieved 
exceeded 4 000 000 it the time of greatest distress 
The cost ot tamime relief was Rs 7} crores, 
revenue wis remitted to the extent ot Rs 1} 
crores 2nd loans given iggrezating Ks 1} crores 
The charitable relief fund amounted to about 
Rs 1 ciores ot which Rs 1} c1ores were subs 
cribed in the Umited hinsdom The actual 
famine moit ality in British India wis estimated 
at 750 000 The experiences ot this famime were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving hfe and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded tn famines, 
comparable with 1t in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 began 


The‘Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famme affected 475,000 square miles with 
& population of 69,500 000, In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute, 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar and was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
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raintall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, bemg eleven inches below the mean 


| 
| 


Modern Famines. 


in 1943 The province 1s estimated to be 83 
per cent self sufficient for food and before 1942 


In several localities there was practically no mported most of the balance of its needs from 


rain There was in consequence a great fodder Burma 


famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in ite train 
Then districts hke Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for 80 many years that the local- 
ity was thought to be immune were aftected 
The people clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Centra} India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their tram For these reason 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were Supported by the State, Rs 10 croret 
were spent on relief and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs 15 crores. The fame wae 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India slone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs 38% crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
adminietration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rairs 
rari & famine mortality of approximately 
a on. 


The experiences of this famine were collated by 
the Commission presided over by Sir Antony 
MacTLonnell This Commission reported that 
taking the famine period as a whole the relief 
givon wae excessive, and laid down certain 
modified lines The cardinaj feature of their 
policy was moral strategy Pointing out that if 
the people were assisted at the start they would 
help themselves, while if their condition were 
allowed to detellorate 1t proceeded on a declin 
ing scale they placed in the forefront of their pro- 
gramme the necessity of ‘ putting heart into the 
people’ The machinery suggested for this 
purpose was the prompt and liberal distribution 
of taccavi loans, the early suspension of revenue 
and a policy of prudent boldness starting from 
the preparation of a large and expansive plan 
of relief and secured by liberal preparations 
constant vigilance, and a full enlistment of non 
official help The wage scale was revised the 
minimum wage was abolished in the case of able 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle 


1943 Bengal Famine. 


Localised famine conditions have recurred 
fairly frequently since 1901 but until 19423 it 
seemed that the procedure laid down by the 
Famine Codes was capable of dealing with all 
eventuahties Unfortunately, conditions in 
which the difficulty of obtaining relief supphes 
would be so great that the Codes’ provisions 

ia not be filled, were not envisaged This 
state of affairs, however, arose in Bengal early 


The cutting off of this supply was 
“ollowed by a series of natural disasters includ- 
ng the Midnapore hurricane which late in 1942 
devastated a wide area and 1s estimated to have 
destioved 1500000 tons of rice During the 
monsoon of 1943 when famine was already 
present in Bengal floods in the Damodar river 
“eld up relief supplies from the U P and Punjab 
at a critical period Public nervousness over 
She fall of Burma the denial] policy by which 
oats and the larger stochs of rice were removed 
10m East Bengal to prevent their use by the 
Japanese and the general shortage of food in 
most consuming centres in the countiy were all 
contributory causes of the famme When 
shortages became apparent m Bengal their 
effect was intensified by speculation on a most 
outiageous scale A few areas such as Midna- 
pore were short of food from natural causes 
Most of the other famie stricken districts 
suffered because rice prices were far beyond 
“he reach of the people because speculators had 
diained the area of stocks or because the avaul- 
able giain was hoarded by 1ts owners 


According to the Famine Codes, assistance 
should have been provided from outside In 
1943 the problem was twotold Very large 
supplies were not readily available elsewhere 
owing to the general dislocation of Indian grain 
markets the movement of stipples into Bengal 
was difficult owing to the congested state of the 
railways A fairly steady stream of grain did, 
however, reach Cilcutta from July onwards but 
it does not appear that the Bengal Government 
evolved a satisfactory plan of distmbution 
Miny famine areas in the province were virtually 
without relief until the army aspisted the civil 
uthority to o1ginise food distribution and 
medical 1elief in November, 1943 This relief, 
coupled with a record rice crop, which became 
available in January February, 1944, overcame 
the immediate crisis 


Famine conditions were accompanied by 
epidemis of cholera malaria and dysentery 
which probably caused as many deaths as star- 
vation itself In March 1944 Mr L 8 Amery, 
the Secretary of State for India, announced in 
the House of Commons that the 1943 famine 
deathroll was 689000 This figure however, 
must be regarded as piovisional, owing to the 
state of vital statistics In Bengal and the large 
number of people who were missing 1n the large 
pbcale migration caused by the famine A Com- 
mission of Inquiry to investigate Indian food 
shortages in 1943, with special reference to 
Bengal, was announced by the Government of 
Indsa in June 1944 §8u John Woodhead was 
the Chairman of the Commisgion and it began 
work the tollowing month. 


During 1943 famine broke out in the Byapur 
distiict of Bombay and in the Ceded Distzicts 
of Madras There were also acute food short- 
ages in Orissa in Travancore and Cochin and the 
Madras district of Malabar In none of these 
areas did conditions approach the severity of the 
Bengal famine, mainly owing to the energy of 
the local authorities in organising relief and in 
controlling supplies and prices of food. 


Famine Trust 


Reasons for Famine. 


The general food situation m the country 
necessitated a thorough re examination of the 
whole production and consumption positien 
and 1t became apparent that tood production 
had failed to heep pace with the increasing 
population The presence of lar.e numbers of 
permanently undernourished people meant that 
any dislocation of the food supply from natural 
causes war or price inflation would quickly 
precipitate famine Furthermore it was found 
that improvements In communications and 
transport were just as lable to assist fanune 
making forces such as speculators as to help 
the relief organisations The fact that grain 
markets all over the country are nowadays In 
contact with each other ts apt to give a famine 
more than local significance especially when 
the potential demand 1s permanently greater 
than the supply 18 1t 1s in Indii at yresent 
This preponderance of demand over supply was 
the factor which was either unrecognised or non 
existent when the Famine Codes were drawn up 
It explains why the ,reatest 11sk of famine in 
India today 1s the man made one ot manipula 
tion of prices and supplies 


Before the wartime famine of 1943 it was 
generally believed that the expansion of i1rriga 
tion had protected large areas trom famine ind 
had generally increased the food supply An 
analysis of the results of 1mi,ation shows that 
the impression 1s misleading Irm,ation pro 
tects only one fifth of Indias cultivated land 
the othe: four fifths are still at the mercy of the 
monsoons vagaries Moreover under normal’ 
conditions the effect of irri,ation on food pro 
duction has been minute tkood production 
has only increased ly one per ccnt in the past 
twenty years Another behef that the ryots 
had accumulated reserves against raimless days 
and that the co operative credit movement had 
strengthened ruril resources was rendered 
baseless by the 1929 depression and the subse 
quent pe1lod of distress prices tor agricultural 
produce 


Relief Systems 


Though established relict systems were 
meffective in the extraordiniry conditions of 
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ctop Is ripe the few remaining works are gradu 
ally closed down and gratuitous relief ceases 
All this time a medical staff has been kept in 
readines sto deal with cholera which so often 
accompinies famine and malaria which generally 
appears when the rains break 


Apart from relief in the midst of a famine 
there 1s the problem ot providing protection 
against the recurrence of such conditions The 
Famine Commision of 1880 considered that 
urigation and railwavs were the only means of 
securing such protection Despite its sound 
ness this policy has in the past been hand 
capped by the practice of dividing such 
undertakings into two classes productive and 
protective Productive works being estimated 
to yleld profits to pay interest and sinking fund 
charges are met from loans protective works 
which are not expected to yield visible profits 
can only be paid for out of revenue In order 
to guarantee continuous progress with pro 
tective works the kamine Insutance Grant was 
instituted in 1876 by the Government of India, 
and it was decided to set apart Rs 1% crores 
annually from general revenues The first 
char,e on the Grant was famine relief the second 
protective works and the thid the avoidance 
of debt A chain of protective railways was 
constructed and progress made with protective 
irrl,,ition Modein agricultural research has 
provided other forms of protective works <A 
si.nificant novation In the 1943 famine 1n the 
Bijipur distiict of Bombay was the large scale 
pro,ramme of contour bunding which enables 
the water provided by this areas erratic mon 
soon to be used to the best advantage 


Provincial Funds 


The development of provincial autonomy has 
of course affected tamine finance Under the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government 
of India Act 1919 provincial governments were 
1equiued to estatlish and maintain a Famine 
Rehet Fund by annual assignments from their 
revenues The provision of such an assignment 
wis optionil when the accumulated total of the 
fund amounted to a prescribed sum The new 
constitution embodied in the Government of 
Indiy Act 1935 contained no provision for a 
separate famine relief fund and it was left to 


Bengal in 1943 they were used in the same yer | the provincial governments and their legislatures 
with good results in the smaller famine ares in|to take the measures formerly prescribed for 


Bombay and Madras They had previously 

been used with success in Madras Bombay the 
Central Provinces and Baluchistin areas where 

famine wis declared in 1921 after fuliie of the 
1920 monsoon In 1939 parts of the Punjib : 
Rajputana and hathiiwar sutfered from tamine- 
and simular relief W 18 o1aniscd 


The normal method cf halting 1 famine 1s to 
declaie policy as soon as the 1uns tul enlist 
non officials suspend revenue and make loans 
for agiicultural purposes Test works are then 
opened and tf labour in consider ible qu intities 
1s attracted they are converted into relief works 
on Famine Code principles Poot houses are 
opened and gratuitous relief given to the infirm 
When the next monsoon bitaks the people are 
moved from large works to smull works neal 
their own villages Itbe1al advinces aie made to 
agriculturists for the purchase of ploughs 
cattle and seed When the prncpal autumn 


them Provision for a new fund on somewhat 
similar lines has been made by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in all the provinces except 
Assam wd the Punjab The latter government 
decided to continue the Famine Relief Fund, 
but considered it unnecessary to have an act of 
the Legislature to constitute the new fund 
Fhere 1s no Famine Relief Fund in 4ssam 


Outside the official progi imme there Is always 
scope for private philanthropy mm iamie rehef 
and rchabilitation With the idea of providing 
a yetrmanent fimine tund the Maharaja ot 
Jaipur gave in 1900 Rs lo lakhs in ( overnment 
securities to be held in trust for chazital le rehef 
In seasons of Zeneral distiess Thistund known 
is the Indian People 3 kamine Trust today has 
in Invested cipital of Rs 3278400 In years 
when famine demands on 1t have been small the 
imcome trom 1t has also been used to assist the 
victims of floods and earthquakes 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


Cheap motive power is one of the secrets o 
successful industrial development and thi 
favourable imitial conditions caused by the war 
the enthusiasm for industrial development whict 
has seized nearly all classes of educated Indians 
and the special attention which the circum. 
stances of the war have compelled Governmen 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natura] resources all point to a rapi 
growth of industrial enterpnse in all parts o: 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
jaid before the war, is now rapidly under wav 
India ig severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of powe 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or ofl hes: 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, good possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be supplied, in certain 
parts of India 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult In India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfallis only 
during a smal! portion of the year Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India Water 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts in the mountamous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords encouragement for the future 
Further hydro electric schemes can sometimes 
be associated with 1mportant irrigation projects 
the water being used for both electricity genera 
tion and irrigation 

fhe Industria! Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr G T 
Barlow, CIE, then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr J W Meares 
MICE, Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr Barlow died®but Mr Meares, 
lesued a preliminary report in September, £019 
and a Triennial Report m 1921 indicating 
that a minimum continuous water power of 
nearly 6 mullion kilowatts with a maximum 
of 13 million kilowatts could be developed in 
India This exciufed practically all the great 
rivers which were then uninvestigated The 
Government ef India has since formed 1 Central 
Technical Power Board for developing the 
hydro electric resources of India and for carrying 
out a systematic hydro electric survey 1m India 
The present stage of progress and some of the 
plans under consideration for development 
of hydro electric power in the post war period 
in some of the raed provinces and states are 
indicated in the followimg paragraphs 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India are the three schemes developed and 


brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
continued under their management until 1929, 
when they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd, in 
which Messrs Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest These undertakings are — 
(a2) The Tata Hydro-Elec 
tric Power Supply 
Company, Ltd Supply started in 1915 


(6b) The Andhra Valley 

Power Supply 
Company, Ltd 1» opp 2922 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd opp 2927 


These Hydro Electric suhemes have a com” 
bined normal capacitv of 231000 KW and 
provide electrical energy for the City of Bombay, 
pony suburbs, Thana, Kalyan and Greater 

oona 


Bombay, after London 18 the second largest 
City in the Biitish Empire and 1s the largest 
manufacturing centrein India Its population in 
cluding suburbs at the 1941 census was 1 489 883 
with a total population of approximately 
2 000 000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies Its cotton mills and other factories 
consumed about 150,000 H P, which until these 
Hydro Electric schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances 


The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea level within a few milesof Bombay 
City, situated on the shores ofthe Arabian Sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply 


The hydrauhe works of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavia at the top of the Bhor Ghats 
The monsoon rainfall 1s stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavila, Walwan and Shirawta from 
which it 18 conveved in open masonry canals to 
the Forebay at Khandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the foot of the Ghats where the head at 
turbine nozzles 18 1,725 feet or approximately 
750 Ibs per sq inch The normal capacity 
of the Power Station at Khopoli 18 60 000 kW 
This scheme was formally npened by H E The 
pores of Bombay on the 8th of February 
91 


Tnvestigations 1n 1917 18 led to the discovery 
fa site on the Andhra River just to the North 
f the Tata Hydro Electric Supply Company’s 
lakes where additional power could be developed 

These investigations resulted mm the formation 
if the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co and 
ihe construction of the schemes the principal 
‘eatures of which consist of a reservoir 
ormed by a dam about 190 feet high, across 
he Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
ong driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
f the Ghats from which the water 18 taken in 
iteel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
tenerating station at Bhivpuri The head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,740 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 lbs per 8q inch The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
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mission lime 56 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli The present installed 
capacity at this stationis 72000 KW 


The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila Mula River to the South East of Bombay 
was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andhra Valley scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity of 99000 KW The 
power is transmitted to Bombay over a trans 
mussion line 76 mules long and 1s used to augment 
the supply of the two earlier companies to 
mulls, factories and railways 


The Tata Hydro Electric Power Supply Co, 
the Andhra Vallev Power Supply Co and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramways Co Ltd, the 
majority of the mills and industries in Bombay 
City the B B &C I Railway for their suburban 
electrification, the whole of the enerzy required 
bv the G I P Railway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Poona and Igatpuri 
the whole of the electrical energy required by 
the Poona Electric Supply Company and the 
distributing licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the 
Bombay suburbs 


These three schemes operating a8 a unit under 
one Management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for several years shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0 32 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend wil) continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur 
ing, trading and shipping centre 


For the development of industries and agri 
culture in the northern portion of Bombay 
Presidency, the Bombay Government has 
embarked on the provision of an electrical 
grid scheme somewhat on the lines of the 
British Grid Besides taking power from the 
Tatas Hydro Electric System and from some 
of the selected Steam Station 16 18 also proposed 
to construct initially two new hydro electric 
stations at Bhandardena and Bhatgar for 
supplying power to this grid 


Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 


The first Hydro-Electric Scheme of any magni 
tude undertaken in India or indeed 1n the East 
was that on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with 1t8 generating station, trans 
mission line and distributing system was in 
augurated in 1902 


The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
mining companies on the Kolar Gpld Fields 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station This transmission hne 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 


for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200. 


other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
h alf of the State. 
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The initial undertaking has constantlv been 
expanded so that its total normal capacity 
how stands at 42000 KW # This great 
increase has been made possible by the construc 
tion of the Krishnarajasagar reservoir near 
Mysore City which has a capacity of 44 000 
million cubic feet of storage above the minimum 
draw oft 

fhe number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly imcreased power demands The Govern 
ment of Mysore have encouraged the use of 
electrical energy and have made a survey of 
Hydro Power resources of the State and pre 
pared plans for the construction of a number of 
generating station at the most economic sites 
as and when necessary 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all classes m about 200 towns and villages 
within the Mysore State has increased to more 
than 50000 Demands for very large addi- 
tional blocks of power made it necessary for 
Government in continuing its policies for the 
industrial development of the State to sanction 
the construction of a Power Station at the 
Shimsha Falls for the production of 17 200 KW 
and the construction of a Power Station at the 
Jog Falls for the production at the first instance 
of about 48000 KW The power station at 
Shimsha Falls was completed in June 1940, 
thus bringing the total installed capacity of 
Sivasamudram and shimsha Stations to about 
59 200 KW 

The transmission system consists of 866 
route miles of 78 000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a total of 1 100 miles of circuits The transmission 
system is now being extended into every District 
within the State which together with the ap- 
propriate distribution systems will supply hydro- 
electric power to more than 250 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 3 years 


Electricity in Travancore State. 

Electric supply undertakings are of recent 
growth in Travancore Although the first power 
station was in existence in the High Ranges 
as early as 1905, 11 was only towards the latter 
part of 1927 that Government created a separate 
organisation to carry out a programme of elec- 
trical development in the State Electric 
supply was first introdtiiced m Trivandrum in 
March 1929 The capital outlay on this 
undertaking till 1941 42 was Rs 11 5 lakhs 
The Scheme has been paying a satisfactory 
return on 1ts investment ever since 1¢ started 
working The gross revenue during 1941 42 
was Rs 2 75 lakhs and the total generation 
1 59 million units The number of consumers 
at present 1s about 2800 There are 66 miles 
of L T overhead distribution Imes besides 16 
miles of 3 3 kV underground cables 


With the lead given by Government in the 
supply of electric power to the capital, two 
other undertakings worked by private agencies, 
one in Kottayam and the other in Nagercoil, 
were shortly afterwards inaugurated. The 
former came into existence early in 1932 while 
the latter was put into operation towards the 
middle of 1934 The Kottayam Electric 
Supply distributes power to nearly 800 consu- 
mers from a distribution net work of about 
27 miles The Nagercoil Electric Supply 
pig aa power to nearly 600 consumers frowt 
a distribution network of about 26 miles 
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A scheme to supply Quilon was inaugurated 
towards the middle of 1934 The capital 
expenditure on this undertaking is abou 
Rs 38} lakhs Very rapid progress has been 
made in its operation during the last fou 
years, the generation having reached over 2 
mullion units per annum bringing in a gross reve 
nue of about Rs 14 lakhs The supply covered 
about 20 miles of 11 kV lines 45 miles of L T 
Distribution and 24 miles of 3 3 kV under 
ground cables and caters for about 850 con 
sumers Power was supplied from a thermal 
station of about 630 kW capacity till the supply 
was changed over to the Pallivasal Hydro 
Electric System in May 1940 


Quilon 1s an important industrial town and 
the power requirements have not been able to 
be met from this small thermal station to any 
appreciable extent The total capacity of 
Installed power plants in Quilon is well over 

HP but as many of them are in a very 
unsatisfactory condition on account of their 
old age 1t should be possible to secure all these 
loads, now that the Hydro Electric Supply 1s 
available from the Pallivasal system the bulk 
of which 18 utilised by the Iilmenite Mining 
Industry, the Cotton Mills and the Ceramic 
factory at Kundara 


Pallivasal System. 


A preliminary survey of the hydro electric 
possibilities of the State was carmed out as 
early as 1919 by Mr F J Jacob, the then Chief 
Engineer of the Public Works Department 
But as a result of the subsequent investigations 
conducted in 1925 by Mr K P P Menon the 
phar Electrical Engineer, Government came 

the conclusion that the development of a 
power scheme utilising the falls of the Mudira 
aa river possessed great economic possibi 
ities =©6Accordngly, detailed investigations 
were taken up and completed by 1933 The 
work was started in 1934. 


The first stage of development of the Pallivasal 
Hydro Electric Project was nearly completed 
by the beginning of 1940 and it was inaugurated 
in March when the supply was switched on by 
SirC P Ramaswamy Aryar from the Pallivasal 
Generating Station The scheme as now com 
pleted comprises of a temporary diversion dam 
@ pressure tunnel of 10,200 ft im length and 
8 ft diameter section and two penstocks each 
7,800 ft in length, the generating station and 
transmission lines extending up to Alwaye on the 
west and up to Kundarainthe south The power 
station has three 11,000 volts 3 phase 50 cycle 
alternator sets each of 4,500 kW capacity directly 
coupled to the pelton wheels operating at a 
head of 1980 ft The total effective capacity 
of the station 1s 9,000 kW The third gene 
tating set will be used as a standby Power 
is transmjtted to the plains at 66000 volts 
The transmission system consists of 184 mules 
of 66 kV double circuit lines cofnecting the 
Pore station with 5 major sub stations at 

othamangalam, Alwaye, Pallom, Mavelkara 
and Kundara besides 26 mules of 33 kV single 
circuit line connecting Alleppey with Mavelikara 
and $ mules of double circuit of 66 KV lines 
from Alwaye to the aluminium factory now 
nearing completion, 
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The mains distribution comprises of 154 
miles of 11 KV single circuit and 104 miles of 
double circuit lines and about 92 miles of LT 
distribution net work Almost all the Municipal 
Towns coming within the network of the 
Pallivasal Hydro Electric Supply have been 
provided with low tension distribution Thus 
the first stage of the scheme covers a large 
portion of the north and central Travancore, 
and it has been so designed that extensions to 
the transmission system can be added easily 
to distribute power to other areas such as 
eae in the east and Trivandrum in the 
sou 


The availability of electric power in most 
places in Travancore and the very low rates 
of tariff now offered are expected to open up 
great possibilities in the industrial and agnicul- 
tural development in the State By the end of 
1941 42 the system had a connected load of over 
6 000 KW and 2,370 consumers distributed over 
19 distribution centres The peak load of the 
generating station had reached 2,500 kW and the 
generation 11 2 million units 


The Department has been keenly alive to 
the needs of the agriculturists for electric power, 
the chief uses of which are for dewatering the 
punja fields the crushing of sugarcane and 
lifting water for irrigavion All reasonable aid 
is rendered to prospective consumers Pro 
posals for the supply of electrical machinery 
on hire purchase system were sanctioned by 
Government in September 1940 and the response 
from consumers has been very considerable 


A satisfactory agreement was reached between 
Government and the Aluminium Production 
Company of India Ltd, towards July 1940 
whereby Government agreed to supply 
4500 kW of power from the middle of 1941 
and 7500 kW by the middle of 1944 for an 
Aluminium smelter plant to be installed near 
Alwaye The Company will be requiring another 
block of power aggregating to a total of 14 000 
kW for bringing their factory to its fullest 
output Government have agreed to make 
this block of power also available as soon as 
circumstances permit An agreement was 
recently reached with the Cochin Government 
for the supply of power for the entire require- 
ments of that State The demand from this 
source exceeds 3,500 kW 


The agreement with the Aluminium Produc- 
tion Co and the Cochin State has necessitated 
ihe full development of the Pallivasal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme so as bring the generation 
and transmission capacity to cope with their 
large demand This development will consist 
of the installation of 3 further generating sets 
of 7500 KW each 2 more penstocks and the 
provision of adequate storages, in the upper 
‘eaches of the Mudirapuzha river Two more 
36 kV transmission lines from Pallivasal to 
Alwaye aretalso proposed to be constructed 


The total capital expenditure on the Project 
all the end of the finanojal year 1041 42 was 
148 79 lakhs To meet the anticipated power 
‘equirements withm the next ten years 
Schemes have been worked out for the construc- 
tion of two new hydroelectric stations at 


Nerlamangalam and Sengulam 
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Works in Madras. 

The Pykara MHydro-EHlectric Scheme, an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first stage of 
the project being completed at the end of 
1932 The waters utilised for the development 
of the scheme are taken from the Pykara river 
which drains from the Nilgiri Plateau having a 
catchment area of nearly 38 sq mules 


The Scheme utilizes a fall of about 3,100 feet 
available in the passage of the Pykara river mn 
the Nilgiri District The flow, though perennial, 
is very irregular and often drops to values 
around 20 cusecs during the dry season The 
topography, however, embraces a number of 
feasible storage sites which could be developed 
according to the growth of power demand The 
estimated potential capacity of the full develop 
ment is around 40,000 kW continuous The 
initial development utilised the regulated flow of 
the river with small storages of 58 million cubic 
feet in the forebay and 26 mullion cubie feet in 
the Glen Morgan Reservoir which 1s the first 
storage site. 


Civil Works —Water from the intake of the 
river is led by a flume to the forebay from whence 
it is led through a single 78” diameter steel pipe, 
1,000 feet long, to a surge tank at the head ofthe 
penstock consisting of two pipes, each mm three 
sections of 27 inches, 24 inches and 21 inches in 
diameter and a total of about 9,300 feet in 
length 

Power Station—-The initially iustalled 
plant comprises of three 7,810 kVA, 3 phase, 
600rpm alternators, coupled to 10,900 H P 
pelton wheels Power 1s generated at 11,000 
volts, 50 cycles and stepped upto 110,000 volts 
by means of three 7,810 kVA, 3 phase, 11 
kV/66 110 kV transformers 


Transmission &  Distribution—Power is 
transmitted to Coimbatore which 1s the main 
receiving station as also the chief load centre, by 
means of a 50 mule double circuit 110 kV 
line, The line 1s then extended at 66 kW to 
Erode, Trichinopoly and Negapatam a distance 
of nearly 200 miles from Commbatore But the 
loads at the latter places have recently been 
transferred to the Mettur Scheme, which came 
into operation m June 1937 Also the 66 kV 
system has been extended to Udumalpet, 
Sembatti, Madura, Virudhungar, etc , a distance 
of about 145 mules A 66 KV line from 
Virudhunagar to Koilpatt: has also been 
completed 

In addition to the above main transmission 
lines, considerable lengths of 11, 22 and 33 kV 
distribution shines have been constructed 

articularly 1n the Coimbatore, Madura and 
Ramnad Districts At all load centres step down 
substations have been constructed with the 
necessary transformers and switchgear At 
Madura which 1s an important station two 3,000 
kVA synchronous condensers are imstalled for 
ensuring proper voltage regulation 

Pykara Scheme Extensions.—To provide 
for the rapidly increasing demand in the existing 
area and also the extensions to Madura and 
Ramnad Districts one additional penstock, two 
12,500 kVA, 600 rpm, 11 kV _ generators 
and two 12,5006 KVA, 11 kV/1101V_ trans 
formers were added in 1939 and the Pykara 
Combatore transmission line has been changed 
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over to 110 kV operation to suit the mcreased 
load demand The installation of 2 further 
additional sets of the same capacity and one 
additional pipe line 1s under consideration 


The rapid growth of the Pykara load in 1934 
necessitated the early construction of the Mukurti 
Dam, which 18 the first large storage contem- 
plated in the origmal scheme This was 
sanctioned in January 19385 The work was 
commenced in January 1935 and completed in 
June 1938 The Dam as completed with open 
spill way stores 1,400 million cubic feet of water 
but the capacity 1s beimg increased to 1 800 
million cubic feet by installing automatic 
gates over the Spulways A further increase 
of 2 000 mullion cubic feet storage will be obtamed 
with the construction of a dam across the Pykara 
river as @ final stage extension 


The financial position of the Pykara System 
18 most satisfactory The third year revenue 
was more than that expected mm the tenth year 
of the forecast and the system has proved a 
splendid investment to the State The peak load 
on the system is 30,600 kW The gross revenue 
was approximately Rs 49 lakhs m 1941 42, 
The industrial development at Coimbatore 
accounts for more than 50 per cent of the total 
load and also the high load factor of the station 


The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme.— 
The engineering features of the Mettur Hydro- 
Electric Scheme provide an interesting contrast 
to the Pykara Hydro Electric Scheme The 
Mettur Stanley Dam, one of the largest structures 
of its kind 1n the world, 1s 176 feet high and can 
impound a total of 93,500 million cubic feet of 
water This storage 18 primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but part of the water let down for 
1T1gation 18 utilised to the best advantage for the 
generation of hydro electric power 


During the construction of the dam four cast- 
Iron pipes 8’ 6” in diameter were built mto the 
structure and equipped with the necessary 
valves, gates screens and other fittmgs Each 
pipe 1s designed to discharge a maximum of 
1 250 cusecs for power purposes 

The first stage of development providing 3 
units of 10,000 kW each was sanctioned in 
1935 and the power station construction com- 
menced in the latter part of 1935 The station 
commenced operation in June 1937 


The operating head varies from 160 feet at 
full reservoir level to a minimum of 60 feet 
The average head 1s 185 feet 


As the potential output of the Mettur station 
18 very variable due to the wide variations in 
nead and discharge, three classes of load are 
adopted These are 


(1) Primary power available at all times, 

(2) Secondary power subject to restricted 
use in dry months but which can be made into 
primary power by the assistance of the existing 
Pykaia station and by the mterlinking of the 
Madras Steam Station 


(8) Tertiary power generally available for 
eight months in the year 

The scheme supplies power to the districts 
of Salem, Trichmopoly, Tanjore North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Chittoor and Chingleput 


Power House —The power house is situated 
immediately below the Mettur Dam and in it are 
now installed three 12,500 KVA, 250 r.pm., 
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generators coupled to overhung type twin 
horizontal Francis Turbines one on each side 
The turbines operate under a variable head 
from 60 to 160 feet developing a maximum of 
16,000 H P each Power is generated at 11,000 
volts, 50 cycles, 3 phase and stepped upto 66,000 
volts (110,000 volts later) for transmission to 
various load centres 


Transmission and Distribution System. 
Power 1s transmitted to Singarappet 1n the north 
and Erode in the south by means of two 66/110 
kV trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 mules) 
taking off from the power station At Erode the 
Mettur System 1s linked with Pykara network 
and both stations can work in parallel as and 
when operating conditions demand 66 kV 
hnes have also been extended to Vellore, Tiru- 
Vannamalai and Villupuram, a distance of about 
140 miles 

Considerable lengths of 11 22 and 33 kV lines 
have also been constructed or are under construc 
tion for extending power to various places 


At all important load centres out door trans- 
former stations are provided for steppmg down 
the voltage to 11, 22 or 33 kV as required At 
Trichinopoly which is an important station in 

2,500 
the southern area, two 5 oo0E VA synchronous 


condensers are installed for ensuring proper 
voltage regulation 





Mettur Scheme Extensions —The peak load 
at the Mettur power house has already risen to 
about 14,000 kW 

A 4th generating unit is being installed 
for increasing the capauty of the station to 
meet the load demands successfully even during 
periods of low heads in the reservoir and to 
afford greater relief to Pykara in emergencies 


Papanasam Hydro-Electric Scheme —This 
is the third hydro electric scheme to be under 
taken by the Madras Government ‘The scheme 
was sanctioned 1n 1938 and has just commenced 
operation by the end of 1943 


The scheme utilizes the fall of about 330 
feet in the passage of the Tambraparni river in 
the Timnevelly District A reservoir of 5 500 
million cubic feet capacity has been created by 
the construction of a masonry dam across the 
Tambraparni river in the foot hills of the 
Western Ghats above Papanasam in the Tinne- 
velly District 


The following are the main features of the 
scheme 


(a) A masonry dam 176 feet high 
constructed on the Tambraparni river just below 
where it is yomed by Kamar The reservoir so 
formed provides a storage of 5,500 million cubic 
feet and water will be drawn therefrom by means 
of two 8} feet pipes embedded in the dam and 
fitted with valves to control the flow 


(0) A diversion weir located lower down 
the river near the head of the Papanasam 
Falls, which provides a small storage of 28 
million cubic feet for daily regulation 


(c) Two 9 feet diameter steel pipes leading 
water from the diversion weir to the headworks 
about 3,500 feet long Only one pipe has been 
installed in the first stage, 
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(2) Four 69 inches penstock pipes, each 680 
feet long leading the water down the hill slope 
from the headworks to the power station below 
Only three penstocks have been erected in the 
first stage 

(e) The power house 1s situated near the 
Agastya tem ,le at the foot of the Papanasam 
Falls The gross head developed is 380 
feet The generating plant will comprise fovr 
60 arpm, 7250 kVA, 11 kV, 50 cycle 3 phase 
vertical generating sets each coupled to a vertical 
type Francis re action turbine of 9 850 BH P 
Only three units have been installed initially 


(f) A transmission system extends to 
Tuticorm Koiupatti and Madura This system 
15 linked with the Pykara Electricity System 
at Madura Construction work on the second 
stage 1s expected to be taken up shortly in- 
cluding the erection of the 4th generating unit 


Machkund Hydro-Electric Scheme.—The 
Madras Government has under consideration 
the development of the Machkund hydro- 
electric project on the borders of the Madras 
and Orissa, Provinces with an installed capacity 
of 51750 kW initially, increasing to 103,600 
for meeting the future power requirements of 
the Andhra districts of Madras and Orissa, 


Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from its suze, 
but more interesting because of the develop- 
ments that may be expected from it than for 
the part which 1ts current supply already plays 
in the life of the countryside, is one installed 
thirty six years ago by the Kashmir Durbar, 
utilising the river Jhelum, near Buniyar about 
fourteen miles from Baramulla The head- 
woilks of the Jhelum power installation is 
situated six and a half mules from the power 
h@use at Mohora and the main connection 
between the two 1s a timber flume These 
works and the forebay at the delivery end of 
the flume have a capacity for carrying water 
sufficient for the generation of 20 000 electrical 
horse power Four pipes 792 ‘feet long lead 
from the forebay to the power house and from 
torebay to waterwheels there 1s an effective 
head of 395 feet There are four horizontal 
water wheels each coupled on the same shaft to a 
1000kVA 3 phase 2300 volt, 25 cycle gene- 
rator running at 500 rpm The power houseis - 
of sufficient capacity to allow of 15,000 kW 
generating plant beimg installed within it Two 
transmission lines run side by side as far as 
Baramulla 21 miles from Mohora at which point 
one terminates The other continues to Srinagar, 
further 34 miles The installation at Baramulla 
was originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draimimg the swampy countryside and 
rendering it suitable for cultivation The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken in hand 
with satisfactory results and the power load is 
building up At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is supplied 
not only for driving machinery and for lighting, 
but also for heating The whole of Srinagar city 
is now electrically hghted and there are & num- 
ber of power loads 


Besides the Jhelum power installation, there 


| ire two other schemes, the Muzafferabad hydro- 
| electric installation utilising a tmbutary of the 
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river Kishen Ganga and the Jammu hydro 
electric installation The Muzafferabad power 
house has one 130 B HP pelton wheel directly 
coupled to a 110 kVA, 3300 volt 50 cycle 
alternator This serves Muzafferabad town 
and Domel on J V Road The Jammu power 
house employs five generating sets Of these 
one 265 kW set 1s driven by a Diesel oil engine 
and the remaining four, generating among 
themselves 1,2265 kW, are driven by water 
turbines 


In addition to the above schemes new sources 
of power capable of feeding large scale manufac 
ture are being explored in view of the beginning 
of large scale industries in Jammu and Kashmir 
State, being explored The State has already 
provided funds from capital expenditure not 
charged to revenue for the improvement of 
the States electrical system The necessity 
for augmenting the power supply in the Jammu 
area being many, a steam turbin driven generat 
ing plant of 1500 kW capacity 15 being installed 
for being located at Miran Sahib and connected 
with Jammu by a 6600 volt line This will 
enable necessary supply of power being made 
available for Jammu, Jammu Cantonment 
and Miran Sahib industrialisation The cost of 
the scheme 18 estimated at Rs 8,41 200 


A hydro electric scheme with an ultimate 
capacity for generating 9000 kW by harnessing 
the Sind River near Ganderbal 1s also under 
survey and a smaller scheme for supply of power 
at Pahalgam is now 1n progress, while other 
smaller schemes for Anantnag and Udhampur are 
under investigation The utilisation of the Che 
nab River for developing a hydro electric scheme 
on a large scale 1s also under consideration 


United Provinces Works 

The Ganges Canal Hydro electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural purposes to 14 districts in the 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
province Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
bv steam power station at Chandausi of 
9,000 kW has been constructed From 1938 
no less than 27900 kW in all has been 
available A new hydroelectric station at 
Mohammadpur with an installed capacity 
of 10500 kW 1s under construction A further 
steam station at Harduagun) with an installed 
capacity of 20,000 kW 1s nearing comple 
tion Besides supplying some 93 towns 
with current for hght and fans and munor 
industries, the grid provides energy for irriga 
tion pumping from rivers and open and tube 
wells The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme 
comprises about 1,650 tube wells, covering the 
districts of Moradabad, Biynor, Budaun, 
Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, Meerut, Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh, introducing irrigation on the 
volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
irngation This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,000 sub stations 1s already having an 
wmportant bearing on the economic disposal 
of crops and the development of minor industries 
in the urban centres 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a number of hydro electric 
power generating stations are under considera 
tion and the UP Government has already 
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decided to proceed with the reconstruction of 
the pews station at Badrabad on the Ganges 
canal increasing its capacity to 27500 kW 
and the development of the Sarda Canal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme with an installed capacity of 
55 200 kW This station will be ultimately linked 
up with the large steam station at Cawnpore 


Punjab’s Hydro-Electric Project. 
Situated on a spur of the Dauladhar Range at 
elevations ranging between 6000 and 4000 
feet above sea level and connected by means 
of a tunnel over 15 000 ft long are the works 
of what was originally known as the Uhl River 
Hydro Electric or Mandi Scheme which is now 
operated by the Punjab PWD Electricity 

Branch with its Headquarters at Lahore 


This project owes its origin to the need 
which began to be felt in the Punjab dumng 
the War of 1914 18 for making energy available 
for industnial and agricultural pirposes at rates 
cheaper than were then prevailing 


The site was discovered in the year 1922 
A detailed project was prepared by 1923 
Work on the construction of the first stage ot 
this scheme was started in 1926 The total 
capital outlay on thea scheme to the end of the 
year 1939 40 has been Rs 678 6 lacs 


Due to the extensive nature of the construc 
tion works, 1f was found necessary to build 
two small temporary Hydroelectric power 
stations one at Dhelu near Shanan and the 
other at Thuji near the headworks at Brot 
which were hnked together and the combined 
installed capacity was 1440 kW 


Water 18 withdrawn from the Uhl and the 
Lamba Dug Rivers at Brot and conveyed by a 
9 25 ft mternal diameter concrete lined circular 
pressure tunnel which is one of the longest 
tunnels in India and 1s the first steel mantle 
tunnel to be built in Asia §=©The tunnel 1s about 
3 mules long and 1s designed for a normal full 
discharge of 600 cusecs (but 1t can carrv up to 
800 cusecs if required) The tunnel feeds 
steel penstocks which run down the slope to 
the Shanan Power Station near Jogindarnagar 
(Mandi State) so as to utilse 1800 ft of the 
total fall thus converting the snow fed waters 
of the Uhl and its tmbutary into electrical 
energy 


The initial installed capacity of Shanan 
Power Station 1s 48000 kW The plant con- 
sists of four 17,000 BHP Pelton wheels, 
running at 428 5 rpm _ each driven by a 
single jet of water and connected to a 12 000 
kW, 11 000 volt, 3 phase 50 cycle alternator 


From the Shanan Power Station energy 
generated at 11000 volts is stepped up to 
132,000 volts which is the highest voltage 
adopted for this purpose in India The trans 
mission s}stem comprises a double circuit P32 
kV trunk transmission line supported on steel 
towers 80 ft high normally set 1000 ft apart 
but with apans extending even upto 3 360 ft 
in the hills This line supplies substations at 
Kangra Pathankot, Dhariwal, Amritsar and 
Lahore. 

A single circuit 132 kV line also runs from 
Amritsar to Jullundur and 1s continued at 83 
kV to serve Goraya and Ludhiana Sub stations 
A 66 kV single circwt line starts from Lahore 
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and supplies substations at Kasur and Ferozepur 
while a similar line from Lahore serves sub- 
stations at Shahdara, Sheikhupura, Chuharkana, 
Mohlan, Jaranwala and Lyallpur respectively. 

From these various substations 11,000 volt 
lines radiate to supply between them about 
sixty towns and villages. In addition to 
serving 25,000 consumers directly from its own 
mains, the Branch also furnishes bulk supplies 
to the N.W.R. for its own workshops 
and to the P.W.D. Central Workshops, to 
two licensees (the Amritsar Municipality and 
the Jullundur Electric Supply Co.) and also 
to the Kapurthala State at two points. The 
connected load at the end of March, 1941 was 
41,820 kW, the total number of units generated 
being 82,290,232 and the revenue assessed 
32.05 lacs for the year 1940-41. 


Investigations are on hand in regard to the 
development of a number of hydro-electric 
schemes in the province. The construction 
of a hydro-electric station at Rasul with an 
installed capacity of 22,000 kW has already 
commenced. This scheme, though intended 
primarily for development of irrigation will 
be linked up with existing hydro-electric system 
to improve the operating conditions of both 
systems, 

Schemes are in hand for the extension of the 
66 kV transmission system to serve new substa- 
tions at Sialkot, Daska, Wazirabad, Gujranwala, 
Kamoke, Sangla and Chak Jhumra, respectively. 
In addition, these schemes also provide for the 
reconstruction or alteration and expansion of 
the existing substations at Jullundur, Goraya, 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Chuharkana, Lyallpur 
and Lahore, respectively, to enable them to 
cater for the rapidly growing demand for 
electricity. 

The possibility of introducing tube wells 
irrigation in certain parts of the Punjab adds 
to the interest of hydro-electric projects in this 
province. This would enable thousands of 
acres of uncommanded land to be brought 
under cultivation thereby greatly increasing 
the food supply of the Province. 


Nizamsagar Project.—The Hyderabad State 
has decided to proceed with the Nizamsagar 
Hydro-Electric Pioject as an immediate post- 
war measure for bringing hydro-electric power 
to Hyderabad City. The scheme is intended to 
utilise the water stored in the Nizamsagar dam 
and it is expected that electric power varying 
from about 1,500 kW as the minimum to about 
11,500 kW as maximum could be generated. 
It is proposed to instal 2—4,000 kW hydro- 
electric generating sets and to construct 80 
miles of 66 kV transmission lines for supply 
to Hyderabad City. 


Tongabhadra Project.—An agreement has 
recently been reached on the apportionment 
of the waters of the Tungabhadra river between 
the Governments of Madras, Mysore and 
Hyderabad. For the share of the waters, 
it will be possible for Hyderabad State to 
utilise three drops in the irrigation canal for 
generation of hydro-electric power, giving 
an initial output of about 16—25,000 kW. 


Future Hydro-Electric Projects.—There 
are a number of hydro-electric power sites on | 


the Manjeera, Kaddam and Purna tributaries 
of the Godavari and on river Dindi, a branch | 
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of Kistna river as well as on the upper and 
lower reaches of the Kistna. The actual 
power potentialities of these sites need detailed 
investigation. 


KOLHAPUR STATE. 


The Kolhapur State has embarked on the 
generation of electric power from the water 
stored in the Radhanagari dam which has 
recently been raised to the height of 85 feet. 
The power house will be situated at the foot 
of the dam and the installation will comprise 
4—1,200 kW Kaplan sets operating on 65/125 
feet head. The power will be transmitted by 
means of 32 miles of 33 kV double circuit lines 
to Kolhapur City for augmenting the water 
supply to the city and take over the load from 
the existing oil engine station. The scheme is 
also intended for the extension of the irrigation 
system in the State by the installation of about 
240 electric pump sets in the area served by 
the transmission lines. 
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Malakand.—The possibility of generating 
electricity at Malakand was first recognised 
some 25 years ago. The waters of the Swat 
river to the north of Malakand are utilised for 
fertilising the north east*rn part of the Peshawar 
valley by driving a tunnel known as Benton 
tunnel under the Malakand pass and constructing 
a canal. It is recognised that by extending 
it by another half a mile upto a point above 
the upper Swat canal, advantage could be taken 
of a natural fall of some 250 feet for the produc- 
tion of electricity. This scheme was sanctioned 
in 1934 and a new tunnel known as Burkitt 
tunnel, 12 feet in diameter, was constructed. 
From the tail of the Benton tunnel, water is 
discharged over a regulating weir into the new 
power tunnel from which it emerges through an 
open channel with waste weir into the forebay. 
At the remote end of the forebay, a spillway 
syphon is provided to allow evacuation of excess 
water automatically in the event of sudden 
changes of load. From the forebay the water 
flows through penstock pipes 515 feet long with 
external diameter varying from 61 inch at the 
top to 55 inch at the bottom into the power 
house situated below at Malakand. 


The available discharge is 200 cusecs with a 
total head of 250 feet. The generating plant 
consists of three reaction turbine sets each 
generating 3,200 KW at 11 kV, 3 phase 50 
cycles. The pressure is stepped up by trans- 
formers to 66 KV and power transmitted by 
a 30 mile double circuit line to Mardan and 
thence by 74 miles of single circuit ring main 
to Peshawar Cantonment, one line passing 
through (Charsadda and the other through 
Risalpur and Nowshera. Thirty-seven miles 
of 11 kV branch lines are also provided for 
ierving important towns in the province, 
The scheme caine into operation in 1938. 


The hydraulic works and the power house 
have been designed for the installation of three 
more generating sets at a future date; but 
one set is proposed to be installed as an imme- 
diate post-war measure with the extension 
of 66 kV lines from Nowshera to Wah for 
supplying the cement works. 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the admunistration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919, 
and again by the India Act of 1935, was 
that of local government This wis one of the 
Subjects transferred to Indian munisters, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. Onthe whole, the progress 
of local gzovernmentin Indiafor the past quarter 
of a century has been encouraging, but uneven 
As the annual reports of provincial governments 
show, there are some towns which have shown 
a real sensc of responsibility 1n civic affairs and 
have admuni-tered them efficiently Ina mimo 
rity of cases, however, the local ‘ city fathers’ 
have signally failed to discharze their duties to 
the public benefit, with the result that they 
have been superseded and the conduct of muni 
cipal affairs has reverted to official control The 
greatest successes have been won in the Presiden- 
cy towns,and particularly by the Municipality of 
Bombay The difficulties in the way of progress 
were manifest. Local government had to bea 
creation—the devolution of authority from the 
Government tothe local body, and that to a 
people who for centuries had been accustomed 
to autocraticadministration Again, the powers 
entrusted to local bodies were insignificant and 
the financialsupport was small There are, how- 
ever, Many encouraging sings of improvement 


Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organiytion, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 


“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattk stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting Lhe mnhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
simple surroundings, weld: d togethcrin a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
Toles and Its littie staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, eg, in the greater 
pert of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small) collections of houses or in sepalate 
homesteads,”—( Gazetteer of India.) 


The villages above described (of which there 
are 700,000 in India) fall under two main 
Classes, o12 — 


Types of Villages.—“ (1) The ‘severalty’ or 
ralyatwarl village which ts the prevalent form 
outsiae Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There ts 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
Authorities, and on payment of assessment. ihe 
village government vestsin a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
a8 patel or rddz, who is responsible for law and 


order and for the collection of the Government 
ravenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
Originally settled.” 


*“*(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
ls Incidence being distributed by the body of 
*Uuperior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains 
The village site 18 owned by the proprietary body 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land 18 allotted 
to the village, and, 1f wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village 1n Its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtainsin a raiyatwari village 
ls evidenced by the title of 1t8 holder, which 1s 
Zenerally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number’ Its thistype 
of village to which the well-known description 
In Sir H Maine’s Vallage Communiites 18 alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
vi seee, Populeticn ag tenants oF labourers under 

em, 


Village Autonomy.—tThe Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the ruling dvnasties and their 
local representatives did not, as & rule, concern 
thems: lves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maimtenance 
of local order ‘Lhis autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the development of com 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raryatwart system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Neverthc less, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village fune- 
tionaries——the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a large 
degree of common village feeling and interests. 


Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punchayet, and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations .— 


** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far trom imsur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that 1t 1s impossible to suggest any uniform 
and dcfinite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain powers to limited Punchayets in those 
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Villages 1n which circumstances are most favour: 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli 
gence and freedom from internal feuds, ‘Lhese 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it w ll become 
easier to apply the system in other villages 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages, 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new di parture should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers ” 


These recommendations, however, were 
never implemented and the punchayet system, 
while 1t still exists in non official form, is tend 
ing to decline There 1s still the possibility that 
1t May be revived For present purposes it 
18 «unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what lite they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayet Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, mavbe assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil] and criminal 
cases Other Governments have taken steps 
in the same direction 


Municipalities —TIhe Presidency towns 
had some form of Mun)cipal administration 
first ander Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically uo attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
thie Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a: 
large number of municipalities was formed 10 | 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage mun! 

pal affairs, and authoriged the levy of various | 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners . 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest. and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works. New 
municipal Acta were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective principle 
but only in the Central Provinces was pupular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
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private citizen as chairman. Arrangementa 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. As the population of most 
Indian towns rises, so does the number of 
municipalities merease For the most part 
they display a lively interest in civic affairs and 
are actively engaged in improving the condi 
tions under which their fellow citizens live 


District Boards —The duties and functions 
assigned tothe municipalitiesin urban areas are 
10 rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almostevery district of British India 
save 1n the province of Aseam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dise 
trict boards, whilein Bengal, Madras and Brhar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 


As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members’ The 
Boards are practically manned by [Indians The 
most important 1tem of revenue is provincial 
rates The principal ob ects of expenditure are 
education which has come remarkably to the 
front 1n recent years and civil works such as 
roads and bridges Medical relief is also sharing 
with education thoufh in a less degree, the 
lion's shareof the available revenue 

The annual audit reports on the working of 
local self government institutions in the various 
provinces reveal on the whole a disappointing 
record There 1s a general reluctance to increase 
local taxation and several municipahties are 
conspicuous for their negligence mn recovering 
arrears There are, of course, some honourable 
exceptions in Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur furnish encouraging examples 
In 1939 a Local Self Government Committee 
was appointed by the Bombay Government 
under the chairmanship of Professor V G Kale 
The Committee made several recommendations 
To overcome the general reluctance to 1mpose 
2dditional taxation the Committee suggested 
that taxation by local authorities was likel 
to be better appreciated if 1t were associate 
with specific services rendered to the people, 
the idea was to earmark yields of certain taxes 
for definite purposes The Committee also laid 
down the principle that citizens generally should 
understand that amenities can be provided only 
if they are paid for, thus a compulsory educa- 
tion cess was suggested to finance ambitious 
educational schemes 

In August 1940 the Bombay Government 
convened a conference of Presidents of all 
important local bodies at Poona to consider the 
Commuittee’s report under the presidentship 
of J A Madan, 108, then Adviser to the 
Bombay Governor The conference was opened 
by Sir Roger Lumley who paid a tribute to the 
Committee for the carefu] manner in which their 
investigation was carried out and for the balanced 
judgment which had been brought to bear on the 
complicated problems of municipal adminis- 
tration The conference discussed the recom- 
mendations of the Commuttee and there was 
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unanimity of opinion on a large number of the 
Committee’s proposals. These proposals, how- 
ever, still remain to be implemented by the 
Bombay Government. 


In September 1942, the Government of 
Bombay made new rules prescribing the powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service 
of the secretaries of village panchayats. Among 
other requirements, every secretary will have to 
execute a surety bond for Rs. 200 with one 
surety of like amount, the bond to bein favour 
of the district local board. 


Improvement Trusts.—A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc. 
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tion of social improvements. In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahakad, Lahore and 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts develop- 
ed important activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). (In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is carried on 
by the Bombay Municipality). Other cities are 
beginning to follow the examples of these great 
cities. The Government of India in 1937 
established an Improvement Trust to attend 
to slum clearance in old Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their winter capital. This 
body has lately undertaken an ambitious scheme, 
costing many lakhs of rupees, for the abolition 
of slums and the re-housing of dispossessed 
workers. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust originated 
from a medical enquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town in 1896, owing to the 
outbreak of plague. Preliminary investigation 
continued for several years, and the Trust was 
instituted in January, 1912, with a view to 
making provision for improvement and expan- 
sion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas. 
providing open spaces and improved building 
sites, laying out or altering streets and for 
rehousing of the poorer and working classes 
The Act provided for a large expenditure on 
improvement schemes and for local taxation 
or raising of loans to this end. It provided 
for the constitution of a Board of Trustees 
of eleven members with a whole-time Chairman. 


The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 1st April 1945:—C. W. Gurner, 
0.8.I., 1.0.8., Chairman; Sailapati Chatteryi, 
Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation 
(ex-officio) ; Netai Charan Paul, elected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta under Section 7 (1) 
(a) of the Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911; 
sudhansu Kumar Mitter, elected by the elected 
Councillors, Corporation of Calcutta, under 
Section 7 (1) (6) of the Calcutta Improvement ' 
Act, 1911, as modified by the Amendment Act: 
of 1926 ; Alexandar Clark, elected by Councillors : 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation. 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the Calcutta ° 
improvement Act, 1911, as modified by the 
Amendment Act of 1926; T. Godley, elected bv 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; J. K. 
Mitter, elected by the Bengal National Chambe1 
of Commerce; Mrs. Hasina Murshed, M.B.f., 


M.L.A.; Abdur Rahman Siddigi, M.a., LL.B.. 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.A.; Bernard Matthews, 
F.R.LBA., $F.8.1., M.1P.1. Raja Bhupendra 


Narayan Sinha Bahadur of Nashirpur, appoint- 
ed by the Local Government. 

During the 31 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust has carried through many 
pope vement schemes both in the city proper 
and the suburban areas which have changed 
the face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion. It has constructed over 67 miles of new 
roads, 37 public parks covering an area of about 
804-8 acres and a large lake with 80-22 acres 
of water area. 

In Central Calcutta many ey insanitary 
bustees have heen done away with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 


100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Chowringhee, past Shambazar, to Raja Raj 
Ballav Street, a stretch of 3 miles, It is intended 
ultimately to extend it up to the Chitpur Budee: 
The Section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowringhee end is well placed for commerce and 
trade and has gained increased importance 
by being linked up with Dalhousie Square 
on the West by meansof a new road 84 feet 
wide between Mission Row and Mangoe Lane 
and a further extension of this road from 
Chiftaranjan Avenue to Wellington Street on 
the east and the clearing-up of an adjacent area 
in Chandni Chawk by the construction of a 
40-feet road. The most important of the 
recent Schemes of the Trust is the approach 
road t@ the new Howrah Bridge from 
Dalhousie Square. The first section of this 
project, which has already cost nearly a *crore 
and a half, from St Andrew’s Church to Canning 
Street, now comprises of a 100 feet wide road 
from Dalhousie Square corner to Canning 
Street, and a 60 ft. wide road diagonally from 
Royal Exchange Place to Lower Chitpur 
Road. This route is functioning as a new 
avenue through the heart of the city, but 
‘ts immediate importance up to the present 
ias been rather in creating a thoroughfare 
‘rom Clive Street to Lower Chitpur 

han in promoting traffic northwards from 
Dalhousie Square, as Canning Street at which it 
ends on the north is a street of very limited 
rafic value. It is also in the programme 
of the Trust to extend this road through Territhi 
Bazar, one of the still existing dirtiest spots in 
the heart of the city, to Circular Road near 
Sealdah Station. For the second section 
of the project from Canning Street to Strand 
Road, the acquisition of land is complete—vcost 
of acquisition to Januarv, 1945, is about a crore 
and thirty lakhs. Engimeering Works for this 
scheme as also for two or three other schemes 
for which land acquisition is complete cannot be 
proceeded with for want of materials. These are 
in the immediate construction programme of the 
Trust and would be taken up as soon as condi- 
tions permit, 


In the north of the City, two large and 
sixteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively. 
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The Ooasipore-Chitpore Park has a small arti 
ficial lake and football grounds four for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Few tennis 
courts are also provided. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been laid through 
this highly congested aréa. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened 

Good progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones A 84 ft road connecting 
Chittaranjan Avenue with Strand Road shghtly 
to the north of Jagannath Ghat has been cons 
tructed, which provides a continuous mun 
traffic route with the same width of roadway 
as Chittaranjan Avenue extending might across 
Calcutta from Strand Road on the west to 
Upper Circular Road on the east An 
interesting small work is the extension of a 
storm water sewer from Jagannath Ghat Road to 
Strand Bank Road carrying with it the construc 
tion of a 60 ft roadway Another important 
scheme 1s the new 60 ft road between Darpa 
narayan Tagore Street and Pathuriaghat Street 
which, with the side roads, opens up a very 
congested area and forms a portion of a 
main projected north and south road through 
Bara Bazar from Harnson Road toa new main 
east and west diagonal road through Ahintollah 
The widening of Kalakar Street represents the 
most important effort Avet made to penetrate 
the inner recesses of Bara bazar and provides 
a new 60 feet road from Harrison Road to 
Jagannath Ghat Road with short lengths of 

ening of cross roads in accordagce with 
existing alignments Running, as It does, 
through an area with a ed as of over 200 
to the acre and closely built up with four or 
five storeyed houses, the gross cost of acquisition 
of land was exceptionally hgh Demolition was 
of greater difficulty than usual owing to the height 
of the buildings and the narrowness of the lanes 


It has been made financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar and other costly and thickly 
populated commercial areas by the passing of 
the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Act, 
1981, which empowers the Board of Trustees 
in certain cases to levy betterment fees on 
properties which abut on to a new or widened 
street instead of acquiring the properties 

The Government in Notification No 592M 
of the 24th Apml, 1939 intended the powers 
of the Trust to an area in the Howrah Munic 
pality for the purpose of constructing the 
my date road from the west to the New How 
tah Bridge The Main Approach Road running 
from East to West was constructed at 84 feet 
in Width with a 54 feet carriageway and from 
the Bridge Approach to Dobson Road a new 
70 road with a 0 feet carriageway vith two 
low level roads had been constructed 


The Suburban Areas to the South and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken Several open spaces and squares have 
been laid out in various parts A large number 
of insanitary tanks have been filled up, which 
required approximately 20 million ec ft earth 
Russa Road which forms the southern approach 
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to the town has been widened to 150 ft for a 
length of one mile and 400 ft for a length of 
another mile It now gives a most pleasant 
drive from Chowringhee to Tollygunge <A 
100 ft wide East to West road, from Ballygunge 
Raiulwav Station to Chetla Bridge, and for recrea- 
tion an artificial lake of 167 bighas with adequate 
grounds have heen constructed The ‘ Lake 
Area, as it 18 now commonly known, consisting 
of land originally acquired for the provision 
of earth and partly for a statutory open space 
for one of the Trust schemes assumes more and 
more the nature of a Model Park, and comprises 
well laid out football giounds in addition to its 
natural amenities The Trust pursued the 
policy of plantmg and embellishing it as a place 
of public recreation for south Calcutta and found 
scope here for various experiment’ m Park 
technique, of which the most interesting was & 
Childrens Pool properly desizned for the 
purpose and believed to be the first of 'ts kind 
in the Indian city But all its activities have 
now come to a stop and must await the return 
of better tzmes as whole of this area has been 
requisitioned by the Government for Military 
requirements 


The Southern Avenue Scheme was approaching 
completion but came to a atop on the outbreak 
of war with Japan Increasing difficulties due 
to control of materials and to the demand for 
road rollers for military purposes meant a restric 
tion of road construction which was accentuated 
by the exodus of labour from Calcutta This 
area with the large lake and its amenities has 
already proved very attractive for residential 
houses and almost a new city 1s springing up, 
reheving considerably the congestion in the main 
city Krom the junction of Southein Avenue 
and Garahat Road the work of widenng 
Gariahat Road and Old Ballygunge Road upto 
Syed Ameer Ah Avenue has also been held up 
tor the same difficulties 


The central sect on of the eastern part of 
Calcutta has already been developed by the 
Trust into a beautiful residential area with the 
amenity of a large park near Park Circus known 
ap Lastern Park, measuring 65 bighas, with 
large playing fields for football, tennis, etc 
The Gorachand Road Scheme providing for the 
completion of the northern portion of this park 
and the commencement of a wide avenue 
running paraliel to Lower Circular Road through 
the outer fringe of Kntally has been completed 
and the Schemes providing the wide Avenue on 
its north was taken up but had to be temporarily 
suspended = 

The Trust pursues a liberal policy in the 
development of open spaces and recreation 
grounds The public squares vested in the Cal 
cutta Corporation in 1911 had a total area of 
about 96 acres In 1912, Bompas, the firat 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, mz, about 9 per cent of ita public open 
apa which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost ona par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of pablic parke or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham But it must be poimted 
out that about 1,000 acres of Calcutta s 1,250 
was accounted for in the Maidan and new open 
spaces in other parts of Calcutta were an urgent 
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need The Trust has so far added over 300 acres 
in open spaces Of ths the Dhakuria Lake 
comprises the most important as well as the 
most popular feature The Eastern Park at 
Gorachand area the Deshbandhu Park and 
Cossipur Chitpur Open Spaces at the north of 
the city are the larger of the parks laid out 
besides a large number of parks scattered 
throughout the aty Among the less con 
spicuous but very useful activities in this regard 
is the adaptation of land acquired on alignments 


of future streets which will not be required for’ 


the purpose for several years as temporary 
recreation grounds These play grounds while 
for the most part individually small in area are 
very popular with children 


For the housing of the displaced popula 
uon the Trust has undertaken on a large scale 
the folloaving schemes — 


In the early stages three blocks of three 
storeyed tenement buildings containmg 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for the poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bastrs of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means 
¢g school masters poor students clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As many as 1 200 

ople are housed in these chawls The build 
ngs, including tand, cost Rs 244 368 and «re 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Rs 4 per mensem and top floor rooms at 
Rs 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12’ x 12’ 
with a 4 ft verandah in front 1nd opening on 
to a central passage 7 ft wide 


As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites witha lettable area of 16 
ab erp were acquired within the area of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive 


Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 sem: detached 
houses were built The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached houses This change of policy 
however, produced no effect on the letting 


Owing to want of suitable tenants the cutire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re housing Scheme 
was sold by private sale in 1927 


Bow Street Re-housing Scheme —Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one roomed, two 
roomed and three roomed suites have been con 
structed to re-house Anglo Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Irust This scheme 
has proved a striking success 


Paikpara Re-housing Scheme —This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites A new re housing scheme has been 
undertaken bv the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road forthe bustee population to 
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be Lt ie by the execution of Scheme No 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road) 
and Schemes XLIX and LIT on its North 
A special feature of the new scheme 1s that 
the land 1s to be developed as a model bustee 
for displaced bustee dwellers 


Special facilities are offered to dishoused 
persons for securing land in various improved 
areas for reinstatement purposes 


Bridges —The old bridges of Calcutta which 
are hemmed in by canals and railway lines in- 
adequately bridged, have almost all of them 
been replaced by modern and up to date bridges 
to suit the growing traffic requirements The 
new bridges of the city have traffic capacity 
comparing favourably with those of London 
The new bridges at Maniktola Beliaghata and 
at Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width The Chitpore 
Bridge has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic 
The Alipore Bridge, has a roadway of 80 feet 
(3 ee widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
eac 

The reconstructed Tollygunge Bridge across 
Tolly s Nullah 1s also a larger bridge of a modern 
lesign The Barrackpore Bridge the last bridge 
to be completed his also been redesigned as a 
reinforced concrete bridge on the same Jines as 
the Chitpore bridge ‘The next bridge to be 
taken up 1s the Ultidanga Bridge specifications 
and e»timites for which have been completed 
A start would hive normally been made by now 
but has to be postponed due to the present 
situation 


Civil Defence Work—For reasons already 
mentioned gradually normal work of the Trust 
dwindled away Meanwhile at the request of 
the Government the Trust undertook the task 
ot di.gin,, sht trenches and building air raid 
shelters in North Calcutta As has happened in 
all other cities under threat of attack from the 
ur pro.ress 1m urban improvement and even 
the maintenance ot much thit had been achieved 
ceased to be an effective consideration The 
Tiust had to acquiesce in the dispoilment of 
amenities which 1t has created in the past and 
itselt participated im the process through the 
necessity of providing shelters im all available 
open spices 

In 1 vbout 440 shit trenches have been cons 
tructed in different wards in north Calcutta, 
about 113 par bolic shelters and 30 house con 
versions and ilso s°veral five homes hive heen 
constructed in different Bustees 


Financial,—Capital charge during the year 
194344 amounted to Rs 3733 lakhs which 
included Rs 36 54 lakhs spent on land acquisi 
tion and Rs 0 79 Iakhs on engineering works 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1943 44 was 
2172 crores To meet this large expenditure 
the Trust has borrowed Rs 41750000 Other 
Capit u receipts (mainly from the sale of land 
and builtiin.s) have yielded Rs 12 54 crores and 
the revenue fund from its annual surplus (after 
providing for the service of loans) has contri 
buted Rs 4 51 crores to Capital Works 

Up to 194 44 the Trust spent nearly Rs 17 79 
crores on Jand acquisition and Rs 333 crores 
on engineering works 
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The administration of the affairs of the They have wide powers, but their nroceedings 
larger ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi are subject in a greater degree than those 


and Chittagong) is vested law 


y 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose. 


in of municipal-bodies 


to the contro) of 


Government. 


Figures for 1940-41 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the five principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden and Rangoon are excluded from the tables) as obtainable from 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following 

AY 





table :— 
(Later figures not available owing to discontinuance of their publication as a war-time 
measure). 
SS Income. Expenditure.’ Capital Debt. 
ee el 
Re. Rs. Bs. 
Calcutta ar ee ee ‘ze ae 3,07,89,188 3,07 01,624 21,12,09,233 
Bombay ae és es ee ae 2,95,11,049 2,58,96,963 17,07,06,226 
Madras ee ee -_ ‘i ro 33,65,753 31,91,570 1,39,90,865 
Karachi = oi wis we ae 68,05,208 84,891 3,15,74,000 
Chittagong .. ee ee wis ei 7,08,541 9,20,729 (a) 58,40,264 
(a) Includes a loan of Rs. 10} lakhs from Government for Port Improvement. 
BOMBAY. 

BoaRD OF TRUSTEES OF THE PoRT OF; MI. Struct. E.  (Lond.). (Ag.): Mechaniral 
BomBay.—Sir B. Rama Rau, @©.18., 1.0.8. Superintendent, D. V. Kohli. 5.Se. (Hons.), 
(Chairman). Nominuted by Government.— Mech. Eng (Durham), B.Sc _ Elec. Eng. 
The Umbarkation Commandant, Bombay; (Durham) (Ag.\: Consulting Engineers & 
The Naval Officer-in Charge, Bombay; The Agents, Messrs. Cochrane & Partners, 23, Palace 


Collector of Customs, Bombay; The General 
Manager, C.I.P. Railwav ; The General Manager. 
B. B. & C. I. Railway; Dinkar Desai: H. EF. 
Butler, ¢.1.E., 0.R.E.; U. M. Mirchandani, 1.C.S. 

Elected by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce.— 
W. A. Bell; R. W. Bullovk; C. J. Damala; 
A. D. Finney; LD. R. C. Hartley, ¢.P.£., D.S.0., 
E.D. 

Elected by the Indian Merchants’ Cha nber.— 
Haridas Madhavdas; Behram N. Kaianjia; 
Ramdas Kilachand; J. C. Sevalvad; M. A. 
Master. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation.— 
Madhavial M. Bhatt ; Ratilal M. Gandhi. 

Elected by the Millouners’ Associntion.— 
Krishnaraj Madhavjee Damodar Thackersey. 

The following are the Principal Officers of the 
Trust :— j 

Seeretary.—N. M. Morris (on war leave); 
A. 8S. Bakre, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Ag.) ; 
Special Officer, V. D. Jog. 


ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT. 


Chief Accountant, C. F. Lynn, M.A., A.S.A.A.: 
Offg. Senior Asstt. Acrtts., R. B. C. Cour-Patais 
and F. X. T. Misquita. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


Chief Engineer, F. M. Surveyor, B.s¢. (Glas.) 
M.inst. ©.B. (Ag.); Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Khan Bahadur 8. H. Mehta, B.A., B.K., M.LE. 
(Ag.); Executive Engineers, P. EK. Golvala, 
M.C.E., A.M. Inst. C.E., M.I. Struct. E. (Lond.), 
M.LE. (Ag.); 8. C. Pastakia, A.R.1, B.A. PLLA, 


Street, London 8.W.1. 


Docks DEPARTMENT. 

Manager, W. G. H. Templeton; Deptty 
Managers, F. Seymour-Williams, ).S.0. (on 
war leave); A. Mattos; L. E. Walsh (on srecial 
duty): E. J. Kail; D. L. Lynn (on war leave) ; 
G. K. Dukes : V. Vaz, B.A. (Ag.). 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


Manager, H. A. Gaydon; Deputy Manager, 
P. M. Boyce ; M. E. A. Kizilbash (Ag.). 


PorRT DEPARTMENT. 
Deputy Conservator, C. B. M. Thomas (Ag.) ; 
Harbour Master, R. C. Vint (Ag.). 
LAND AND BUNDERS DEPARTMENT. 
Manager, H. G. Doshi, B.E., M.1.E.; Deputy 
Manager, E. M. Bhacka, B.E., A.M.LE. 
STORES DEPARTMENT. 
Controller of Stores, R. C. Master, B.A., F.S.S. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Chief Medical Officer, Dr. M. L. Mistry, M.D. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.); Health Officer, Dr. 
A. J. Mhatre, M.B.BS., D.P.H. (Lond.), LM. 


(Dublin), 
A. R. P. DEPARTMENT. 


Honorary A. R. P. Controller, Khan Bahadur 
8. H. Mehta, B.A., B.E., M.LE. 
LABOUR WELFARE DEPARTVENT. 
Labour Welfare Offv er, Batuk H. Mehta, B.A., 
LL.B., Solicitor. 
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CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows — 


Sir Thomas H kiderton KCIEB Chatrman 
W A Burns Deputy Charman 


Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Sir Renwick Haddow W L_ Gordon 
H D Cumbertttech TS Gladstone } C 
Guthrie N Brodie 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association — 


A F Brown 

Elected by the Bengal Naisronal Chamber of 
Commerce —-I B Sen Dr S C Law 
MA PHD 

Elected by the Indtan Chamber of Commerce — 
k P Goenka 


El cted bythe Muslim Chamber of Commerce — 
A k Noormohamed 


Elected by the Municrpal Corporation of 
Calcutta —A hk M Ba yuer 


Nominated by Government —Captan J 
Cameron RIN Rai Bahadur N C Ghosh 
OBF G I Cuffe W R Fitz Gerald 
S C Satyawadi 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 
Offa Secretary —S L Dass 
Deprity Controller Port A R P €C O 

Cale tta Port H Q Administrative aee 

D of I Corps (Docle —Lt Col C 
T Hook 

Trafic Manager —W Steer 

Chief Accountant —J Dand, OA 

Chief I 1 pneer —A Webster CIE M Inst 
Ck 

Controller of Stores —R A Delahunty 

Chief Vech Engineer —N M Irvine B&c, 
M Mech E 

Deputy Conservator —Lt Commander E L 
Pawsey, RN ‘Retd ) 

Medwal Offeer —Lt Col) F J Anderson 
MC COIR MB BS FRCS IMS (Retd ) 

Consulitng Engineers and London Agents — 
Messrs Rendel Palmer & Tritton 


CHITTAGONG 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
(f 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 

‘The construction of the Astam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the trade with Assam and Eastern 
Bengal for which the Port of Chittagormg 1s the 
natural outlet 

Chittagong, Bengal Lat 22°21. N Long 91° 
50 LE, 1941 Pop %4 000 


TRADE 


Imports —Salt, mineral oil machinery tea 
estate, stores rice coal and railway material 

Exports —Wax jute tea hides cotton, capas 
rice paddy eggs, poultry and live stochs 

Accommodation —Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at HW draught of 22 ft to 26 ft 

‘Lhere are 5 berths for ocean going vessels at 
the Bengal Assam Railway jetties, also one 
set of fixed moorings 

Jetties are 2100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to hft 35 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 tons ample shed accommodation and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Bengal 
Assam Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
daalt with direct into wagons Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L W 8 T 

Provisions —Iresh provisions good drinking 
water and coal obtainable 


Navigation —Conditions over the three river 
bars have been improved by river training 
works such that dredging has been practically 
eliminated 


Night pilotage which 1s 1n force except during 
the S W monsoon has been suspended until 
further notice 


Charges —Port dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg 
ton Hospital dues 2 pies perreg ton rbour 
Masters fee Rs 32, Moormg and unmoonng 
in fixed berths Rs 32 swinging berths Rs 16 
Berth alongside jetties Rs 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra 


Pilotage not exceeding— Rs a Rs 
10 ft to 20ft from 67 8 to 304 
21 ft 337 8 
22 ft 385 4 
23 ft 439 4 
24 ft 486 0 
25 ft 553 
26 ft 634 


Towage by Port Commissioners Tug 
Port Authority he Commissioners for the 
Port of Chittagong 


Officals —Deputy Conservator Commander 
H J Garrett Port Engineer F J Green 
BSc MICF 4c Secretary and Chief 
Accountant P DasGupta BSc ASAA_ Ilovds 
Agent James Finlay ¢ Co 


COCHIN. 


Cochin, the newest port of the East lies in the 
direct route to Australia from Europe It 
serves a vast hinterland comprising the States 
of Cochin and Travancore and the southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency The harbour 
fulfils the long felt need of a port open through 
out the year on this coast Itis the natural 
outlet for the chief planting areas of South India 

The development of the harbour involved the 
cutting of a passage through the bar which 
blocked the entrance from the sea to an extensive 


backwater The first cut through the bar of a 
wide and deep channel was made 1n 1928 Since 
1930 the harbour has been in use’ —_— A: powerful 
tug has been provided A hotel on modern lines 
has been constructed to provide accommodation 
for passengers and other visitors to the port 


Cochin was declared a major port under the 
control of the Government of India on Ist 
August 1986 and rapidly converted into a modern 
terminal port 
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The principal officers are — 


Admiunutratwe Officer and Chef Engineer — 
A G Mulne, M Inst 0H,MI Mech & 


Execute Engvneer —Rao Sahib V  §Smm 
vasan BA BE AM Inst CE 


Port Officer —Lieut Commander H G 
Fletcher, RINE 


Harbour Master —H A Sheppard 
Trafic Manager —Topen Bhose 


Chef Accountant —K kesava Ayyangar 
BCom GDA 


Port Health Officer —Dr B Gopalakrishna 
Prabhu LMS BSC DTM (Cal) 


KARACHI. 


TRUSTEES 


Chairman—W E Bushby ACGGI AM 
InstOE ISE TP 


Tee Chairman Elected by the Board— 
H K C Hare (Ralli Brothers Itd ) nom 
nated bv Government in default of vahd 


election by the Karachi Chamber of Com 
merce 


Appointed by Government —Divisional Super 
intendent North Western Railway Princi 
pal Officer Mercantile Marine Depaitment 
Karachi District Dmbarkation Command 
ant Collector of Custems 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Karachi 
—Wallimahomed Haji Lakub JP 


Nominated by Government an default of valrd 
election by the Karachi Chamber of Com 
merce—-R H Martin (Forbes  Torbes 
Campbell & Co Itd) Kk J _ Pahes 
(Mackinnon Macken7ie & Co) A J 
Bebbington (Cox & Kings (Agents) Ltd) 


Elected by the Karachi Indvan Merchants 
Association —Suhhdev Udhiawdas (R_ B 
Vishindas Sukhdev) Jagannath Ralaram 
Tandon BSc JP (RB Ralaram Jagan 
nath) 

Elected by the Buyers & Shippers Chamber — 
Haridas Lalji Vishramdas Dewandas 
(Dewand1s Bhamblomal) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE PORT TBUST 
Chief Engineer—D B Brow MC MInst OE 


Deputy Clef Frngineer—F L_ Everatt 
MiInstOL MI‘Mech bE 

Chef Accountant —P ( Jaidka Bcom 
(Birm) ACA 

Ag Traffic Manager—M A Raymond MA 
Bar at Law 

Ag Deputy Conservator —A A _ Goleie 

Secretar ; —Nenumal Tekchind 

Chref Storeleeper—C J T Rozario 

ARP & Iabour Welfare Officer —Jamnadas 
Dewanmal 

Port Fire Officer —L H Rolfe 


MADRAS. 


The following gent'emen are the Trustees of 

the Port of Madras — 

Appointed by Government —Lt Col G P 
Alexander, MInstc & (Chairman and Port 
Engineer) R de K Maynard MInstT 
(General Manager Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway) J k C Reynolds c1£ 
(General Manager South Ind‘an Railwav) 
F A I Richardson (Collector of Madras 
Madras) A Khaleel, 108 (Director of 
Industries and Commerce) Sri S Guru 
swami (Representative of labour) 


Elected by Commercial Bods s —(Represent 
ang Chamber of Commerce Madras) C 
Elphinston Th lLykiardopulo H S&S 
Town MLA Sir Robert Denniston (Re 
presenting Southern India Chamber of Com 
merce Madras) Sr A R Ramanathan 
Sri K Yswara Iver S11 kh Govindan 
(Representeng the Vladrus Trades Associa 
toon) A M H_ Russell (Representing 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce) Sr: 
P Suryanaravana Sictry BA (Represent 
ang the Corporation of Madras Sri V 
Chakkarai Chett ir BA BI (Representing 
the Southern Indva Skin and Hide Merchant. 
Association) Ahmed Khaleel 


Principal Officers are — 


General Manager —F D C Sumner Deputy 
Conservator of Port —Lt Col A D Berring 
ton Chi f Accountant —Major G Venka 
taraya Pai MA FIAC MIRA Traffe 
Manager—Major M S_ Venkataraman 
BA  Ervecutie Engineer —Lt Col E G 


Bowers MC MILE Mechanrcal and 
hlectrt al Fngineer —Major 8 W White 
MI Mark AMINA AMI MechE 

Fnqineer and Dredger Master, Dredger 

Madras —Captam T G Cooper 

issistant Engincers —Captain S Nagabush 
anam BA MF AIEEE Captank N Sri 
nivasan BE Assistant Electrical Fngun 
eer —Captain V R Srinivasan Grad IEE 

DFH Harbour Master—Major L T 
Lewis Assistant Harhour Masters —L J 
Whitlock L Hennin Lt Commander C M 
Best RNR (Retired) Senior  4Assstant 
Traffic Vanayer —Captan L A Abraham 
BA FCI Assistant Trafic Managers — 
Captan FED Carvalho Lt U_ Syed 
Abdul Ghaffoor Samb Lt C€ Spears 

Deputy Chref Accountant (Engineering) — 
Captain V Muthuswam1 Iver BA 

Medical Officer -—Dr T S Subramaniam 
MBBS ER FPS DTM DPH Office 
Manager —Rao Sahib Lt G M Ganapathi 
Iyer Deputy Chief Accountant —Lt J B 
Masillamani Additional Deputy Chie) 
Accountant —Lt A Ramuah, 8a (Hons) 
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YIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR AND PORT 


Vizagapatam Harbour was created, in order 
to supply an outlet for a large area of fertile 
country adjacent to the east coast of India with 
considerable mineral resources and no alternative 
access to the outside world The scheme was 
first formulated many years ago in the days of 
the East India Company but was not actually 
taken up before 1925 In 1933 the Harbour 
was first opened for sea going vessels and 1t now, 
provides the following facilities — 


An JIntrance Channel sheltered by hills 
with & minimum depth sufhcient to admit vessels 
drawing 284 feet of water on any day of the 
year gives access to a completely sheltered inside 
harbour provided with three quay berths each 
500 feet long and equipped with fully portal 
electric cranes transit sheds and railway lines 
both behind and on the quay side of the transit 
sheds Two of these berths are specially equipped 
for the rapid shipment of manganese ore In 
bulk one of them 1s also equipped 1s an auxiliary 
coal bunkering berth In addition, a special 
coal bunkering jetty berth 1s provided at which 
coal 18 carried on board ships direct over adjust 
able gangways Four mooring berths are also 
provided at which vessels are served by a fleet 
of lighters operated by the Port 


Storage Sheds for lease to import and export 
merchants are provided with water frontage 
and rail service in the rear From these sheds 
export cargo can be carried directly alongside 
vessels by means of lhghters 


The hauling equipment of the Harbour 
comprises five tugs of 1500 600 450, 120 and 
100 H P respectively 


| A graving dock with an entrance 60 feet 6 

inches wide 1s provided but in view of the fact 

‘that its length 1s at present limited to 300 feet 
1t 1s used principally for docking the craft of the 
Port although 1t 1s also used by a certain number 
of small size vessels of other ownership 


The port can bv special arrangement deal 
with lifts up to 50 tons on the quay, but cannot 
lift more than 3 tons into and out of vessels 


Simultaneously with the construction of the 
harbour a special railway connection linking 
it with the Central Provinces was constructed 
by the B N Railway ‘this line takes off at 
Raipur from the Calcutta Bombay mam hne of 
the B N Railway and joins the Calcutta 
Madras main line at Vizianagram which 1s a 
station situated some 40 miles north of Vizaga 
patam This connection reduces the distance 
between Vizigapatam and a large section of the 
Central Provinces to such an extent that the 
rail route from that section to Vizagapatam 18 
180 miles shorter than the rail route either to 
Calcutta or to Bombay 


The Port 1s 1dministered by the Government 
of India 


Principal Officers — 

Administratrie Officer € Chief Engineer ani 
Conserrator —W E W_ Crenloch Vizaa 
patim 

Manager Trafic &d Marine anl Dez uty Con 
sercator —Lt Col J W Dav IE 

Port Engineer —Rao Bahadur Major S Nan 
jundiah IE 

Harbour Master —Major T H Glassup IE 

Supdt of Machinery—T H McD Wilson 
\izagapitam 


PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES IN INDIA. 


Following are other Ports in British India and in Indian States 


Ports in French pcssess 


fons (Pondicherry Karihal and Chandarnagore) and in Portuguese Possessions \Marmugao 
Daman and Diu) are given sepaiately in those sections of the Lear Booh — 


Keti Bandar Surat Honavar Dhanushkod1 
Sirganda Bulsar Taigad Negapatam 
Mandv1 Revdanda Vyaydurg Cuddalore 
Navlakhi Bankot Bhatkal Masulipatam 
Bedi Dabhol ( oondapoor Coc inad41 
Bene en Panto Rimlipatam 
warka aitapur ellicherry 
Porbandar Malwan Calicut ee sla 
Bhavnagar Vengurla Alleppey 
Dhollera Karwar Quilon Cuttach 
Broach Sanikat1 Tuticorin Puri 


Following are the principal Ports and Trade Centres in Portuguese and Fiench India 
7 Marmugao (Poituguese India) Mahe (French India) Pondicherry (French India) 


Following 1s a list of Trade Centres additional to the list of ports given above — 


Agra Baroda Indore My sore 
Ahmedabad Benares Jaipur Nagpur 
Allahabad Cawnpore Jubbulpore Sholapur 
Amraoti Dacca Lahore Sialkot 
Amritsar Delhi Lucknow Srimagar 
Asansol Gwalior Madura Vizagapatam 
Bangalore Hyderabad Mirzapur 
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KETI BANDAR AND _ SIRGANDA are 


two other minor ports in Sind ‘They are under 
the jurisdiction of the Principal Collector of 
Customs, Sind Neither of them, however, 18 of 


suficient importance to deserve detailed 
mention 

MANDVI- which 1% situated south of 
Sirganda 3s the chief port Bf Cutch 


NAVLAKHI 13 the Chief Port of the State. 
of Morvi and his a fine situation on the coast 
of Kathiawir Ships inchor two mile3 from’ 
the pier Navlakhi 1s the terminus on the 
metre gauge line of the Morvi Railway and 1s; 
thus directly connected with Delhi Rajputana | 
Gujarat and Kathiawar The port 1s open) 
throughout the year and has been greatly 
developed in the last decade 


BEDI: Bedi Bandar 1s the principal port 
in the State of Nawanagar, situated a tew mules 
from the city of Jamnagar, at the head of a 
tidal creek some eight miles long, near the mouth 
of which 1s the roadstead called Rozi, in which 
ocean-going vessels lie at anchor 

There is at the head of the creek a spacious 
basin equipped with warehousing accommoda 
tion and railway connections offerinz facilities 
to merchants for the eftective conduct of exten 
sive trade Goods are transhipped between 
the basin and steamers which lie 1n the Gulf 
of Cutch by means of lighters which are towed 
up and down the creek by tugs as the state of the 
tide permits 

The consistent encouragement of the Ruler 
and the number and importance of the merchant 
class in Jamnagar with their trade connections 
at other places in Kathiawar and beyond, have 
- ie in developing a large and important 

raffic 

No merchandise 1s handled at Roz Its 
landing stage, connected by road and 1ail to 
Jamnagar, 18 used exclusively for mails and 
passenger traffic to and from Cutch 


OKHA: Port Okha, situated in a detached 
portion of Baroda State far distant from the 
Gaekwar’s main territories in Gujarat 1s diss) 
milar from other Kathiawar ports It 1s an 
entirely modern conception, begun and com 
pleted with enterprise for the express purpose of 
deal.ng with ocean going traffic and commodities 


It lies in a strategic position at the extreme 
north east point of the Kathiawar Peninsula 
readily accessible to all steamers trading along 
that coast The Harbour scheme has becn well 
designed , there 1s an excellent ferro concrete 
jetty, served by railway lines and trains, along 
side which large vessels can lie at all states of the 
tide, and there are also swinging moorings for 
other vessels mn a protective position The 
warehouse accommodation and railway connec 
tions are good Okha 1s far removed from the 
large centres of population, being 231 mules from 
Wadhwan Junction through which railway 
centre its traffic must pass 


DWARKA: Just below Port Okha 1s 
Dwarka, a famous place of pilgrimage, and a 

rt of call on the Bombay Karachi route | 
eteaiiers he off at some distance from the shore ' 
and the traffic 1s chiefly local 

PORBANDAR: ‘The foreign trade of Por 
bandar was at one time prosperous, but 1t 1s now 
chiefly coastwise. 


Ports and Trade Centres in India. 


BHAVNAGAR, the capital of Bhavnagar 
State, hes half way up the Gulf of Cambay on its 
western side The Gulf 1s defined by a very 
great range of tide attaining as much as 40 feet 
at Bhavnagar, which 18 situated on a creek 
several miles from the open waters of the Gulf 
The port facilities comprise an anchorage 8 miles 
or moe fiom the port proper, between which 
and large vessels at the anchorage goods are 
moved in lighters while the port itself can 
accommodate small coasting steamers which he 
on the mud at low tide There 13 ample ware- 
house accommodation and good direct railway 
communication with the whole of India 


PORTS IN. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY: 
Apart 110m Bombay, which 18 the most impor 


‘ant Port in the Presidency, there are no other 


Major Ports, though there are a number of 
Minor Ports at which trade 1s carried on in fair 
weather Among these may be mentioned 
Dhollera, Broach Surat and Bulsar on the 
Gujarat Coast and numerous small ports on the 
Konkan coast, the more important among these 
from the point of view of trade being Ratnagin, 
Dabhol, Malwan, Vengurla and Honavar 


The Dhollera port is connected by road to the 
Railway Station 1t Dhandhuka at a distance of 
18 miles It possesses natural advantages and 
18 Situated wgthin convenient distance from the 
chief eentres of trade and industry in Kathiawar 
and North Gujiiat Broach and Surat are well 
known old ports 


The safest harbours on the honkan coast are 
Jaigad and Vijaydurg in the Ratnagin district 
ani Karwar in the North Kanara district 
Details regarding the value of 1mport and expo1t 
trade in 1937 at these valious minor ports are 
given below — 

(Rupees in Lakhs) 


Imports Exports 
Dhollera 1 9 40 
Broach .. 59 1 48 7 
Surat 29 7 10 8 
Bulsar 11 7 8 0 
Revdanda 12 4 10 9 
Bankot 22 0 64 
Dabhol 28 7 11 0 
Ratn girl AZ 5 18 7 
Jaitapur 22 2 31 
Malwan 31 6 61 
Vengurla 20 5 10 8 
Karwar 10 0 61 
Sanikata 9 2 110 
Honavar 16 8 11 5 
Jaigad 117 0 6 
Vijaydurg 10 & 19 
Bhatkal 42 0 2 

SURAT 1s situated 14 miles from the s°a 


with which 1t 1s connected by a river negotiable 
only by small country craft Surat was one of 
the earliest and most important of the East 
India Companys factories, and its trade was 
very considerable in agricultural produce and 
cotton, the value of which was estimated in 
1801 at over +1000,000 A hundred years 
later this total had contracted to £200,000 
and in the last fifteen years the decrease has 
been even more marked, most of the trade 
being now transferred to Bombay owing to the 
linking up of the two ports by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway 


Ports and Trade Centres wn India. 


COONDAPOOR is a port of call only for 
steamers on the Bombay Mangalore run 


MANGALORE: To the South of Goa hies 
the Madras district of South Kanara whose 
district headquarters 1s Mangalore, open to the 
coasting trade of Karwar, Honavar and Bhatkal 
Mangalore 1s situated at the junction of the 
Gorpur & Netravati Rivers, about 130 miles south 
of Mormugao It1isa tidal port se1ved chiefly by 
backwater communication with the hinterland 
It 1s the North Western terminus of the South 
Indian Railway Vessels up to 200 tons can 
anchor inside the backwater, larger vessels 
he about two miles from the shore 


The chief exports to Europe are pepper tea 
and cashew kernels (exported also to the United 
States) from neighbouring areas, coffee and 
sandalwood from Mysore, rubber to Ceylon 
and tiles, rice, salt fish, dried fruits and fish 
manures to Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf 
The foreign import trade is steadily increasing 


Mangalore 1s the fivourite port on the coast 
for the Laccadive and Amundiv1 Islande1s, who 
bring their coir and other cocoanut produce 
there for sale 


TELLICHERRY is situated on the Calicut 
Mangalore extension of the South Indian Railway, 
about 94 miles South of Mangalore and 14 miles 
South of Cannanore, a town of about the same 
s17e with much smaller foreign trade Steamers 
which anchor about two miles off the shore 
can work at Tellicherry even during the monsoon 
when all the other ports on the coast are closed 
owing to the natural backwater provided by the 
10cky approaches t » the port 


The principal exports are coffee and pepper, 
which come down by road from estates in Mysore 
and Coorg copri, sandalwood, tea gingei 
cardamom and rose wood Ihe foreign trade 
13 steadily increasing The chief imports are 
sugar from Java wet dates rice and provisions 
and machinery for estates 


CALICUT, the capital of the Malabar District, 
1s some 42 miles south of Tellicherry and about 
90 miles north of Cochin It 1s 413 miles by 
rail from Madras The Port 1s piactically closed 
duiing the South West Monsoon from the end 
of May until the latter half of August ‘The 
sea 1s very shallow and steamers anchor about 
three miles from the shore connection being 
maintained by lighters and small boats 
Nativecratt of 150 tons and below lie about 
800 yards off the shore 


Beypore, seven miles to the south of the mouth 
of the rivel of that name, 1s regarded as a wharf 
of Calicut Port It has a numbei of wharves 
along the river bank and native craft of 150 tons 
burthen are able to anchor half a mile from the 
mouth 


The principal exports ate coir, co fibre, 
copra coffee, tea, pepper, ginger, rubber 
groundnut, raw cotton and fish manure The 
foreign import trade, which 1s insignificant 
consists chiefly of metals 


ALLEPPEY, the premier port and com 
mercial centre in ‘lra\ancore, 15 situated about 
50 miles North of Quilon, and 35 miles South 
of Cochin <A canal connects the port with the 
laterior backwaters. Its warehouses are a 
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convenient depot for the storage and disposal 
of all fresh produce, and it possesses a roadstead 
affording safe anchorage dung the greater 
part ot the year 


The chief exports are copra coconuts coir 


fibre and matting, cardamoms’ ginger and 
pepper 
QUILON, the ‘‘Coillum” of Marco Polo, 


has been a trading centre from very early times 
It 1s connected with Alleppey by backwater 
and is on the Shencottah Quilon Trivandrum 
branch of the South Indian Railway Vessels 
anchor about ? mules from the shore and a 
railway sidimg runs up to the landing place 


The chief exports are coconut oul, coir mats 
timber and fish, but the foreign trade 1s 
significant 


TUTICORIN: After 10unding Cape Como 
rin the southern most point of the Indian 
Peninsula one enters agai the Madras Presi 
dency andreaches Tuticorin This port, which 
is open all the year round has next to Madras 
and Cochin the largest tradeim Southern India 


The harbour is so shallow thit steamers 
anchor about 5 miles from the shore and con 
tinuous dredging is necessary to keep the 
channel open between the shore and the road 
stead At the sime time Hare Island upon 
which the Yight House 1s situated affords 
considerable protection to the hghters 1nd other 
craft used for landing ind shipping, and the 
work 1s seldom intertupted by bad weather 
The South Indian Railway runs alongside the 
landing and shipping wharves from which 
passengers and goods can be transhipped to 
launches and hghters 


‘here 1s a very considerable trade with “eylon 
m rice pulses onions chillies ind livestock for 
consumption am thit island Other chief 
articles of export are raw cotton (to Japan and 
United Kinzdom) tea senna leaves Palmyra 
fibre and c1vidamonis 


DHANUSHKODI 1s the terminus of the 
South Indian Railway on the South Eastern 
extremity of the Island of Rameswaram at 
the junction of Palk Strait with the Gulf of 
Mannar and connected with Talammannar in 
Ceylon 21 mules distant by steamer service, the 
journey being mide in about two hours The 
port 1s equipped with 1 pier Cargo 1s loaded 
direct from the railwa\ trucks on this pier into 
steamer hatches 


The chief exports are fish (dry and salted), 
rice, tea and cotton piecegoods 


NEGAPATAM, the Chief Port in the Tanjore 
Distiict 18 about 13 mules South of harikhal The 
harbour 1s equipped with wharves and other 
tacilities for the landiny ind shipment of goods 
and the considerable foreshore to the north 1s 
utilized for the storage ot timber ‘agone 1S 
the eastern terminus of a branch of the South 
Indian Railway and a sidme runs into the 
harbour premises at the Negapatam Beach 
Station ‘lhe port 15 further connected by 
river and canal with the tobicco growmg areas 
to the south The harbour 1s situated at the 
junction of the Kaduvaiyar River with the sea 
Nagore, 5 miles to the north a great place of 
pugrimage for Muhammadans, 1s a whart of 
Negapatam. 
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The principal exports from Negspatam are 
groundnuts for Lurope and coloured cotton 
plecegoods tobacco and fresh vegetables for 
Penang, Singapore and Colombo the port being 
the chief provisioning centre for the coolies 
who are constantly leaving by this route to 
work on rubber ind tea estates in Ceylon and 
the lederated Malay States 


CUDDALORE 1 situated about 15 miles south 
of Pondicherry Steamers anchor about a mile 
off shore and the harbour wharves are situated 
on the western bank of the Uppanar Backwater 
and have been provided with a quay will to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo 
boats therefrom 


The export trade consists principally of 
groundnut kernels and coloured piecegoods in 
small quantities The coasting trade consists 
mainly of grain and pulse ‘The foreign import 
oe 18 chiefly of boiled betelnuts from the 

raits 


MASULIPATAM the principal port in the 
delta of the Kistna Raver has few natural 
advantiges Large vessels cannot anchor 
within fixe mules fiom the shore and the harbour 
wharves are distant another three miles up a 
tortuous tidal creek Native craft up to about 
150 tons can cross the bar at the south of this 
creek at high tides | ut in foul weather communi 
cation between ship and shore 1s practically 
suspended Steamers touch at the port occa 
sionally and foreign trade 1s cmefly by steam 
vessels with foreign ports the principal exports 
being groundnuts castor seed and oil cake 


The prosperity of the port his never recovered 
from the cyclone of 1864 when a tidal wave 
caused a disastrous inundation involving the 
loss of 30000 lives 


COCANADA 1s situated on the Cocanada: 
Bay just north of the Godavari: River some. 
80 mules south of Vizagapatam and 270 mules. 
north of Madras Inspit of several disabilities 
it ranks fifth in importance among the ports' 
of the Madras Presidency Large steamers’ 
an for alout 6 to 7 miles from the shore and 
service 1s maintained with lighters which land | 
cargo at the numerous small wharves and 
ear constructed on the binks of the Cocanada 

ana, 


The principal shipments to Europe ire raw 
cotton and groundnuts and castor seeds The 
import trade consists chiefly of kerosene from 
America sugar from Java and metals from the 
United Kingdom Germany and Belgium 


BIMLIPATAM is 22 miles north west of 
Waltarr <A good road connects it with Viziana 


Centres in Indta 


GOPALPUR in the Ganjam District 15 
situated ten mules from Berhampur on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 


North of Gopalpur the sea board for 250 
miles 13 that of Orissa the maritime trade of 
which is chiefly inter Provincial ind the only 

orts that deserve mention are Balasore Chand 

ali, Cuttack Talse Point and Pun 


BALASORE, situated on the right bank of the 
Burabalang river and headquarters of the 
district of that name wis the only port of which 
Orissa could boast until th opening up of the 
country after the great famine of 1866 It was 
frequented at that time by vessels with cargoes 
of rice from Madras and with cowries then 
largely used for currency from the Laccadives 
and Maldives The port is of historical interest 
as being one of the earhest European Settle 
ments in India factories having been established 
here in the 17th century by Enghsh Dutch, 
Trench Danish and Portuguese Merchants 


Balasore as a port 1s practically defunct 
Foreign ships have cersed to visit since 1904 
and coastal ships since 1910 An occasional 
country craft of ne_li,ible tonnage enters during 
the cold weather seison for paddy but beyond 
that there 1s no sea boine trade There 1s 
no import trade 


CHANDBALYT, situated on the left bank of the 
Baitarini River 1s 1 port of some importance on 
the Orissa Coast It has a flourishing coasting 
trade with Calcutta but there is no direct 
foreign trade as in former days The exports 
consist mainly of rice and the imports are 
cotton twist piecegoods kerosene oi] salt and 
gunny bags 


CUTTACK 15 situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanad1 
and Katjuriiivers Jt1s on the mann line of rail 
way running between Madris and Calcutta and 1s 
connected by canal with Chandbali between 
which a small inland steamer trade exists and 
which links Cuttack with Calcutta A short 
distance up the coast from Cuttack hes the 
port of False Point which has been closed since 
1924 as the seaborne trade had entirely 
disappeared 


The decline of the smal] ports 1s said to be due 
to a variety of reasons and usually the chief 
reason quoted is that the Ports have silted up 
but this 1s not actually the case The Ports 


| have declined for two maim reasons namely the 


coistal Railway which has automatically cut 
out the sea trade since if cannot assist it and 
secondly that larger deep draft steamers have 


gram sixteen miles distant and another road taken the place of the smallcr coasting steamers 
with Vizagapatam fhe harbour is an open and galling ships of 30 years ago The long and 
rozdstead and ships he about a mile off the geeper draft steamers cannot enter such small 
shore and loading md unloading 1s effected by, ports is  Builasore Chandbah nd False 
hghteis The foreign trade has revived to some Point and hence the trade which at one time 
extent The imports are of little Importance found its way by sea has now been caught by 
There are considerable exports of Bimlipatam the railway and carried to the larger ports like 
jute myrobalans miger seeds gingelly seeds and Calcutta from whrre it 1s distmbuted elsewhere 
groundnut kernels 


Coastwise imports and exports are of little 
importance 


PURI 18 91 open roadsteid It has a small 
Customs Office 
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Education. 


Indian edication is urintelliigible except 
through its history Scen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 


will appear as + blunder based on an initial. 


pecuniary assistiwnce But mass education 


was not touched 
It was from sources cther than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 


error ei-jlv avoided, tu another it stands out, arose in India In 1816, David Hue an bng 


a8 &@ svmbol of sinceritv and honest endeavour 
on the pirt of a far sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has becn to guide a people, alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices, nto the channels of 
thought ond attitude best calculated to tit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals 
There 1s to day no subtect in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education Government local bodies and 
private persons oflearning have 1n the past devot 

ed their limited tunds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
cather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavv. The lower 
Classes are largely illiterate, while the muddle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the zntelir 


genisia are in point of numbers at least educated | 


to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed | 
As might be expected fiom this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects In recent years, however strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects . 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the! 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of. 
primary education among the masses On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have giown apace The 
volume of educated unemplovment had at 
one time reached alarming provortions but 
in recent years owing to the conditions ot war 

many educated young men have teen absorbed 
in the services still the problem of finding 
suitable employment for all educoited men in 
peace time will have to be tackled at the con 

clusion of the war 


The Introduction of Western Learning 


In the early days of its domunion 
ain India, the Last India Company had little 
inclination for the doubtful expermment of mtro 
ducing western learning into India Warren 
Hastings, the dominating figure of the time, was a 
genuine admirer of the Jaws and literature of the 
East Huis policy was to enable the ancient 
learning to revive and flourish under the protec 
tion of a stable government and to interfere as 
little as possible with the habits and customs of 
the people Lven the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was inter 
proved as a seheme for the encouragement of 

anskrit and Arabic In the followmy year the 
Court of Durectors instructed the Governor 
General to leave the Hindus ‘to the practice 
of usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks 
of distinction and m some cases by grants of 


lish watchmaker in Calcutta, jomed hands with 
the great Indian reformer Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, to mstitute the Hindu College for the 
promotion of western secular learninz The new 
institution was distrusted both by Christian 
missionaries and by orthodox Hindus but its 
influence grew apace In:fteen vears later the 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal 
reported that a taste for Lnglish had been widely 
disseminated and that independent schools con 
ducted by young men retred am the Hindu Col 
leze were springing up im every direction In 
Bombav, the Elphinstone Institution Was 
founded in memorv of the’ great ruler 
who left India im 1827 A_ still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Wedical College 
whose object was to teach ‘* the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted m Turope’ Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable , for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madhusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries The humanitarian spitit which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley Burke 
and Wilberforce, intiuenced action also in India 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missioniry College at Serampore i 1818 and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy m India bv hip 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta In VMadras,the missionarieshad veen still 
earlier in the field for as early as in 1787 a smal’ 
grcup of missionary schools were beime directed 
by Mr Schwarz The Madras Christian College 
was opened i 1837 In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 1834 


Lord William Bentinck s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay's famous minute) marks 
a somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
ofthe new policy Government then determined 
while observing a neutralits in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondarv schools and colleges of western 
learning, to be taught through the medium of 
English But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected _ still 
less that the development of the vernacuiar 
should be discouraged Other changes power 
iully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem The freedom of the Press was established 
in 1835, English was substituted for Persian as 
the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
1» Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education 
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In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India and, though the Muhamma 
dans still held alcof, the demand for Tnglich 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need forimproving the instruction 
al level of their co-religionists andin many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
owards educational advance among the Muham 
madan community 1s now noticeable The 


Growth of English Education. 


Muslim University at Alhgarh more recently 
the Osmania University of Hyderabad Deccan 
are direct out comes of the urge for higher 
education felt by the leaders of the Muslim 
community 

To Missionary Societies is due the initiative 
in the modern education of women strongly 
supported by Hare and Ram Mohan Roy The 
establishment of a girls school in Calcutta in 
1849 by Drmkwater Bethune 1s a landmark 
in the history of female education in India 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An epoch in Indian educatynal history 18 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1804 Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
so 1ety would filter down to the lower classes 
wis discarded The new policy was boldly 

to combat the :gnorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country ”’ For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
sinc* 1839, whereby most of the available pub- 
1i¢ funds had been exvended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in aid to private institutions 
It emphasi ed the importance of encouraging 
the study of the vernaculars as the only possible 
media for mass education 


Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
tndoubtedly been of value in several wavs 
{t enabled Government to select recrusts for its 
service on an impartial basis it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places, it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education, and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand the 
new universities were not corporations of schol 
ars, but corporations of administrators they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
t-achers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value traimimg for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications In certam important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts , thev also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the un: 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 


university chairsforadvanced study They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 

The encouragement of the grant in ald svstem 
was advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain hmuts 
and of stimulating private effort In theory 
the decision was cor:ect, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In {ts fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schcols and colleges could 
be maimtained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay Aad, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up wherelty the Universities 
with no funds at ther disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schoo}s 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions 


The Reforms of 1902-4 


In 1902 the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government and 
its investigation was followed by the Un 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of Go- 
vernment over the universities, and onthe part 
of the universities over the schools and colleges 
The Government retained the power of cancelling 
any appomtment and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffihation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordmarily conducted 
by che officers of the Department of Public 
TIastruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func 
tions and to make appointments subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects, but 
their scope was in practice limited to post 
graduate work and research The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connect- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt onlv with 
the ummediate difficulties of the Indian system 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy —The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy—one in 
1904 and the other in 1918 The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments The following passage from 
it ummiarises the intentions of Government -— 

‘The progressive devolution of primary, 
secundary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the tontinuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
rgcognise the extreme Importance of the princi- 
he that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintam a limited number of 
institutions both as models for private enter- 
pri e to follow and in order to uphold a high 
vtundard of education In ~=withdrawin 
trum direct management it 1° further essentia 
thit Government should retain a general 
contiol by means of efficient inspection over 
all pubhe educational 11 stitutions ’ The 
eomprehensive instructions contamed in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 1913 advocated anter alia the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type , 1t reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education it recommended an increase In the 
Falaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants in aid, and it imeisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
vf character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instruction and 
instruction in hygiene , the necessity for medic 
inspection, the provision of facilities for 
research , the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the expan‘*ion 
of facilities for the trainmg of teechers The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces but the educational 
developments foreshaduwed were In many cases 
delayed owing to the effects of the Great War 


The Reforms Act—The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration in India Education became a 
provincial transferred" subject in the Gover 
nors provinces under the charge of a Minister, 
but the education of Luropeans was made a 
provincial reserved’ subject +e it was not 
within the charge of the Minister of 'ducation 
The introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Government of Indi. Act 1935, 
brought education in these provinces under the 
full control of their Ministers of Education 
Broidly speaking, an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer exists but in order 
thit Provinces may coordinate educational 
activities and follow a uniform policy of develop- 
ment, the Central Advisory Beard of Education 
ws reconstituted in 19385 This Board in which 


all the provincial governments are represented 
meets annuaily to discuss all matters of educa 
tion and devise an all India educational policy 
Its function 1s, however purely advisory 


At the time of handing over the administra- 
tion of education to the provinces the Govern- 
ment of India retamed under their immediate 
control all education m the Centrally Adminis- 
tered Areas They still deal with matters 
relating to Universities like Aligarh, Benares 
and Delhi The Government of India are also 
in charge of the institutions maintained by tho 
Governor General in Council for the benefit of 
members of His Majestys Forces or of other 
public servants or of the children of such members 
or servants The Chiefs Colleges are now the 
concern of the Crown Representative, 


Admunstration.—The subject ‘ Education 
18 entirely under popular control in all the 
eleven maior provinces At present munistries 
are functioning onlyin Assam N W F Province, 
Punjab and Sind and as such only im these 
proviuces the subject 18 under the control of a 
Minister responsible to the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly of which he himself is an elected 
member In each of the remaining provinces 
the subject 1s under the control of an Adviser 
to His Fxcellency the Governor Certain 
forms of technical education are under the 
technical departments concerned and come 
within the purview of the Minister in charge 
of those departments In all the provinces 
the functionary who passes orders on behalf 
of Government in educational matters 1s the 
secretary for Education who either belongs 
to the ICS or PCS _ Only in the Punjab 
the Director of Public Instruction an officer 
of the I ES 1s also the Secretary for Education 
The Director of Public Instruction 1s the per 
manent heid of the Department of Education 
and acts as expert adviser to the Education 
Minister or Adviser 1n charge of Education 
He controls the inspecting staff and the teaching 
staff of Government institutions and 1s generally 
responsible to the provincial government for 
the administration of education The authority 
of Government in controllmg the system of 
public instruction 18 mm part shared with and 
in part delegated to Universities as regards 
higher education and to local bodies as regards 
elementary and educition through mother 
tonzue The Central Provinces have a High 
School Board and Madras has an SSLC 
Boird for control over secondary education, 
while Bengal (for Dacca area only) and the 
United Provinces (for the whole province 
except the areas under the jurisdiction of 
Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities) 
have Intermediate and Secondary Education 
Boards which control high school and inter 
mediate education mn the areas under their 
control Delhi has a Board of Higher Secondary 
kducation The Rajputana (including Ajmer 
Merwara), Central India and Gwalior High 
School and Intermediate Board has jurisdiction 
over schools and Intermediate Colleges in Aymer 
Merwara and Central India besides such insti 
tutions in Rajputana and certain other 
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states Institutions under private management 
are controlled by Government and by local 
bodies by “1ecognition’’ and by the payment 
of grants in aid with the assistance of the 
inspecting staffs employed by Government 
and by local bodies 


Department of Education, Health and 
Lands of the Government of India— 


In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own anda Member to represent 
itin the Executive Council. The first member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler In 1928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
e-ts of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Dopartment has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 


The Hon’b'e Sirdar Sir Jogendra Singh 1s the 
Member in charge of this Department, and 
Dr John Sargent, CIF, MA (Oxon) D ltt 
is the Educational Adviser and Joint Secretarv 
to the Government of India in this Department 
Dr D M Sen, MA, Php (London), Deputy 
Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, continues to be the Secretary of the 
Advisory Board of Education 


There are two more posts of Deputy Educa 
tional Adviser, three posts of Assistant Educa 
tional Adviser, three posts of Education Officer 
and three posts of Assistant Education Officer 


During the year 1945, the Government of 
India created two posts of Educational Liaison 
Officer for India in the USA, and im the 
United Kingdom The former is held by 
Mr M S_ Sundaram, MA, BLit (Oxon) 
formerly Assistant Fducational Adviser to the 
Government of India, and the latter has not 
yet been filled up 


Students for Advanced Studies Abroad.— 
With a view to increasing the supply of properly 
trained technical personnel who are likelv to 
be required in connection with the various 
plans for post war developments, the Govern 
ment of India have decided, pending the 
extension of facilities for advanced technical 
Instruction in India, to make arrangements 
immediately 


(a) to send abroad a certain number of 
students, at Government expense, for 
advanced courses intechnical and scierti 
fic subjects directly related to the probable 
post-war needs , and 


(L) to establish a properly equipped 
organisation in this country and also in 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America for providing adviee 
and guidance and also assistance 1n regard 
to admission to courses of studies etc 
for those students who may desire to 
proceed overseas for study at their own 
expense or who may be sent for this 
purpose by firms 01 private bodies 


The Government of India hope to make 
arrangements for sending this year about 1,000 
snch students 
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Central Advisory Board of Education.— 
This Board was revived 1n 1935 and 1s attarhed 
to the Education, Health and Lands Department 
of the Government of India ‘The Hon’ble 
Member of H E the Vicerov’s Executive 
Council in charge ot the Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands 1s the Chairman of the 
Board The other members are the Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, twelve 
nominees of the Government of India, of whom 
four shill be women one member of the Council 
of State elected by the Council of State, two 
members of the Legislative Assembly elected 
by the Legislatwe Assembly three members 
of the Inter-University Board a representative 
of each Provincial Government who shall be 
either the Minister mm charge of kEdcation 
(or his deputy) or the Director of Public Instruc 
tion (or his deputy) or such other person whom 
the Provincial Government may nominate 
in this behalf and five members to be nominated 
by the Government of India in consultation 
with the Crown Representative to respresent 
the Indian States 


The maim subjects discussed at the first ten 
meetings of the Board have been reviewed in 
the previous issues of the Year Book In this 
reference is made to the subsequent meeting 


The eleventh meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Fducation was held at Karachi on 
on the 16th, 17th and 18th January 1945, 
preceded by the meeting of the Standing 
Committee on the 15th January The agenda 
‘consisted of 17 items decisions in respect 
of important ones are given below 


Item III —The Board considered the views 
of the Standing Committee on the reports 
recelved from Provineia] Governments, etc, 
regarding the action taken or proposed to be 
taken on the report of the text books Committee 
They were glad to note that the report had 
been received favourably by Provincial Govern 
ments etc, and agreed with the Standing 
Committee that further action on the report 
would be possible only when an adequate 
supply of paper was made available for the 
production of text books 


In regard to the reports of action taken or 
proposed to be taken by Provincial Governments, 
etc , on the reports of the kxaminations Com 
mittee and Techmcal Lducation Committee 
of the Board the Board noted with appreciation 
she favourable views expressed by Provincial 
Governments etc , though they 1egretted very 
much that 1t hid not been possible for some 
tuthorities to make available to the Board 
he benefit of their experience by furnishing 
heir considered opmion on the subjects con 
‘erned in greate: detail 


Item VIII,—The Board considered the views 
f the Provincial Governments ete as well as 
ihe views furnished by the National Institute for 
he Blind, London on the report of the Lxpert 
ommittee on a Uniform Braille Code for India, 
sogether with the recommendations of that Expert 
vommmuittee on the suggestions. submitted by the 
various authorities The Board accepted the 
‘ecommendations of the Expert Committee 
and decided that steps should be taken to bring 
the Umform Braille Code as finally approved 
into use in all the schools for the blind in India, 
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The Board however further directed that any 
difficulties experienced in the actual use of the 
Code shou'd be brought to the notice of the 
Expert Committee for their further consideration 


Item XIII —Whith regard to the question 
of conditions of service of teachers at all stages 
of education the Board considered that such 
matters as 317e of classes hours of work holidays 
sick leave ete not previously con idered by 
the Teachers Committee required investigation 
They accordin,ly wppoimted a Committee to 
examine and report on the issue 


Item YI) —The Board considered’ the 
question of selection at appropriate stages 
of educition which thev re.uded as a matter 
of vital importance to the development of the 
hi her and more speciilived forms of education 
in the country and appointed a (Committee 
to examine the test wavs and meins of (a) 
selectin,. pupils or students for various forms and 
sta,es of higher education (6) advising pirents 
and putils in regird to the choice of careers 
with due regard to the experimental work 
in this connection which was already being 
Cirried out in this countrv 


Ttem \¥ —The Board considered the question 
of including, Education as a subject in the 
curriculum of the BA degree of Indian Um 
versities Thev felt that the subject could 
profitably be included as a part of post graduate 
studies or a three year Honours Course of 
studies The Board did not favour Fducation 
as one of the subjects in the existing pss 
course of the BA _ degree 


Item ¥VI-—-The Board considered a pro 
posal for the establishment of a central institute 
of Indian architecture and regional planning 
received from the Secretary o* the Service 
Architects Organisation They considered that 
the issue was of great importance to the future 
development of the country in Zenerai and of 
education in particular but felt that the 
matter could appropriately be considered by 
the All India Council of Technical Education 
and directed that the matter may be referred 
to that (Council when established 


I'em YVII —With regard to the question of 
adopting a uniform procedure for admutting 
private candidates to the mgh school or School 
Teaving Certificate I xaminations the Board 
were of opinion that the regulations regarding 
the admission of private candidates to the 
ex\amunations referred to require to be revised 
so as to ensure a proper standard of secondaiy 
education and to eliminate the abuses under the 
present system—partciularly unf urgompetition 
between recognised and unrecognised schoo!s 
The Board further decided that the Inter 
University Board should be requested to consider 
this problem with particular reference to 
the present tendency of candidates from one 
province to take the Matriculation or equivalent 
examinations of other provinces if they were 
thought to be easier and to suggest ways and 
means by which the matriculation Examinations 
of the various Universties may be brought 
up to a uniform standard 


The items relating to the Committee » Reports 


are mentioned below 
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Item VII —Report of Jowt Committee of 

the Central Advisory Board of Edv ation and 

Health on the prevention of blindness in Indva 


The Committee s recommendations covered 
all phases of blindness With regard to the 
educational needs of the blind the main recom 
mendations made by the Committee were the 
following 


(:) The blind should be given a simple 
elementary education to fit them to be skilled 
craftsmen 1n a workshop for the adult blind 
The existing schools are unanimous that day 
attendance 18 unsatisfactory 


(77) Mentally defective and backward 
blind children have a special claim for con 
sideration as soon as the normal blind have 
been firmly established Many then respond 
to traiming aud can be employed in sheltered 
industry The definitel, feeble minded should 
not be placed alongside nermat children 
Some blind children who may appear to be 
feeble minded are in fact only cases of serious 
mental retardation they should not be 
placed amon, the definitely mentally defective 


(uw) The training of deaf mute blind 
children 18 highly specialised and costly 
and should not be embarked upon in India 
until after facilities for the education and 
employment of the normal blind have been 
well established 


(w) The Committee considers that for 
practical and economical considerations 
it 18 desirable to put primary and middle 
sections in one unit Separate schools for 
bovs and girls should be provided wherever 
numbers permit At the primary stage 
however as in the case of normal children 
mixed classes may have to be retamed for 
economic reasons In any case it 18 con 
sidered desirable that from the middle stage 
onwards there should be separate schools 
for boys and girls 


The period of compulsory education of 
blind chiidren when this principle 1s applied 
should begin at the re of six and should 
continue for two yetrs beyond the hmit 
prescribed for seeing children ze to the age 
of sixteen with a view to making up the 
probable educationil deficiency due to their 
handicap 


(v) The general standard of educition 
in school» for the blind must be raised so 
that it fits in with the national scheme of 
education and as the education and the 
welfare of the blind 1s as much 21 function 
of the state as the education of other children 
the responsibility must rest primarily with 
Government 


(m) The teacher» for schools for the blind 
should rece1ve the same course of trainin, 
as the ordinary teachers together with some 
supplementary traming to fit them specially 
for their vocation ‘They should be on the 
same scale of pay but possibly with a higher 
initial salarv at the discretion of the appro 
priate authorities 


(vit) Modern workshops in India should 
have a section for the traming of young adults 
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(mu) There should always be close co 
operation between schools and employment 
services 


Recommendation of the Central Advsory Board 
of Education 


The Board expressed their general agreement 
with the recommendations of the Committee 
and decided that as soon asthe views of the 
Central Advisory Board of Health on there 
port become available the report along 
with the views of the two Boards, should be 
forwarded to the Government of India the 
Provincial and State Governments and the 
other authorities concerned for necessary action 


Item IX—Report of the Committee on Lrarining 

Recruitment and conditions of Service of teachers 

wn Unuersitves and other institutions of higher 
education 


The Committee made the followmg mai 
recommendations 


(1) The best method of selecting university 
teachers 18 through a properly constituted 
Selection Committee an honest and independent 
Committee which should be above suspicion 


*(2) Selection Committee should consist of 
members between five and seven with Vice 
Chaneellor of the University as Chairman 
The members should always where possible 
be persons with high academic qualifications 
or academic experience and of high character 
the lay element should be reduced to a minimum 
and that appomtments by Universitv bodies 
should be of persons from outside the University 
if there 1s the slightest reason to suspect that 
persons otherwise appointed may be open to 
influence or pressure 


(3) Appomtments for posts in technical 
colleges should also be made by a Selection 
Committee This Committee should contain 
more members with the necessary technical 
knowledge or experience and indeed with 
some appointments: of a technical character 
1t may wel be that the choice should be left 
almost exclusively to such persons though the 
Vice Chancellor or the person who holds the 
position corresponding to the Vice Chancellor 
ip a Universty as the case may be should 
always be present 


(4) The Governing Body of every aided 
college receiving a grant ought to contain a 
representative element g not less than two 
persons appointed by the University and this 
should im all cases be a condition of the grant 
The Committee of the Governing Body selectinz 
teachers for appointment should include 
one of these members There ought also be 
some machinery whereby the University itself 
can review adil appointments made 


(5) A representative of the University 
having special knowlcd.e of the subject con 
cerned should be associated with the Public 
Service Commussion selecting teachers for 
appomtment in Govt ‘nstitutcs 


(6) No one with less than a second class 
MA degree of an Indian University or foreign 
degree equivalent to it cach foreign degree 
being considered on 1ts merits should be regarded 
as qualified for appomtmcnt as a teacher in 
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any Umiversity or College post It would be 
desirable that those who will be required to 
take post .radurte classes should possess some 
teaching experience 

(7) In the teachers trainmg Departments, 
lectureis must have at least a second class 
Masters degice and undergone a teachers 
Trainin. course 


(8) In colleges or De] irtments of Engineer 
ing and Tcuchnolo,y Lecturers in theoretical 
subjects 1s Mathamaitics Physics etc should 
ordinarily possess first class MA _ degree 
Lecturers 1n all applied sciences should have a 
first class engineering degree or its equivalent 
together with a reasonable amount of practical 
experience in industry 


(9) In Medical Schools lecturers in the 
pre clinical subjects of physiology and Bio 
chemistry miy be pure scientists without 
necessarily possessing a medical degree at all 
but they should ordinariv possess like other 
Lecturers a first class MSc degree or its 
equivalent Medical graduates teaching pre 
clinical subjects should possess at least a 
BSc degree and Lecturers in clinical subjects 
such aS medicine suigerv etc should have at 
Icast a first or second class MBBS 


(10) Lecturers in Agriculture should ordinari 
ly possess a first lass Masters degree in the 
basic sciences and Lecturers in the applied 
scit ces should possess a first class post graduate 
degree in Agriculture 


(11) Only first class graduates in law prefer 
ably possessin, an LLM Degree should be 
ee as Lecturers in a law faculty or 
colleze 


(12) Professors and Readers in University 
Departments and Readers in constituent 
colliges should be men of more than average 
ability and should ordinalily have had from 
five to ten years teaching experience, research 
and original work being regarded as additional 
qualifications 


(13) The Principal of a college must possess 
academic qualifications of a high order and 
must also be a man of high character and 
personality possessed of those qualities which 
are geneially reco,nised as essential in an 
administrator 


(14) The following minimum scales for 
different grades of teachers are recommended 


University Departments 
Junwor 
Professors Readers Lecturers Lecturers 
1000 to 1280 500 25 800 300 20 500 210 15 300 


A ffilvated and Constituent Colleges 


duntor 
Principa's Readers Lecturers Lerturers 
800 to 1,000 500 25 800 300 20 500 150 15 300 


(250 25 500 for Intermediate Colleges) (Rs 150 
15 300 for Lecturers) 

In Medical Engineering, Technological and 
othtr Professional Colicges Principals and 
Professors might be given a salary of not less 
than Ks 2,000 a month and Readers upto 
Rs 1,200 according to their qualifications 
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(15) The period of production, which should 
not exceed twelve months, should be fixed 
at the time of the teacher’s engagement and 
it should not be permissible to extend it there- 
after. A Professor, Reader or Principal should 
not be put on probation. 


(16) Except where teachers are entjtled to 
a pension on retirement there should be a 
Provident Fund for teachers in recognised 
colleges, the minimum contribution by the 
institution being 64 per cent. 


(17) Provision should be made to give a 


teacher study leave of at least one year in: 
seven years’ service or six months for every’ 


34 years’ service. 


(18) The age of retirement for all teachers 
should be not less than fifty-five, and not more 
than sixty, save in the case of Professors where 
the age should be not less than sixty. 


(19) Permission to carry on private practice 
to teachers of professional colleges should be 
given very rarely. In casses of emergency, 
where teachers of clinical subjects have attended 
patients outside the hospital, any fees received 
AM nem should be paid over to the hospital 
unds. 


(20) Where necessary, a2 maximum of 18 
hours teaching work for colleges should be 
prescribed, that is to say, work which will 
bring the teacher into direct contact with his 
pupils, whether lectures or tutorial hours. 
In no case, should maximum hours for Professors 
and Readers be prescribed. 


(21) Junior Lecturer should ordinarily be 
considered as eligible for promotion to the 
Senior Lecturer grade if he establishes his 
claim for merit and by successful teaching 
service. Promotion to posts of Professor, 
Reader or Principal should be governed exclu- 
sively by merit, and seniority alone, even with a 
long teaching experience should not be able to 
establish a claim to them. 


(22) Lecture classes in theatre lecture- 
rooms should not exceed 150 students at a time; 
lecture classes in ordinary class rooms should 
never be moré than 75 students at a time. 
For practical work in laboratories there should 
be one supervisor or tutor for every 20 students. 
For clinical work in medical colleges and 
practical work in Technical and Engineering 
Colleges or Departments no tearher should 
have more than 12 students at a time. 


(23) The ratio between the number of 
students in a college and the number of teachers 
in the service of that college should be 20:1 
as a general rule, but for post-graduate and 
honours classes the ratio should be 12:1 or 
even 10 : 1 for the former and perhaps 15:1 
for the latter. 


Recommendation of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. 


The Board adopted the report subject to 
a few minor modifications and it was decided 
that the report should be forwarded to the 
provincial and State Governments, and Univer- 
sities for necessary action. It was also decided 
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that the report as adopted by the Board should 
be forwarded to the Chairman of the Inter- 
University Board for the consideration of the 
Committee set up by that Board to consider 
this very report. 


Item X.— Report of the Agricultural Education 
Commiit'ee, 


The Committee made the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. Agricultural Education including educa- 
tion in Animal Husbandry and Dairying is 
logically a branch of Technical Education 
but in view of the special circumstances of 
India it will be necessary at any rate for some 
time to come to deal with it separately. Since, 
however, its scope and function are related so 
closely to those of Technical Education generally 
reference may usefully be made to the general 
conclusions contained in the Report of the 
Technical Education Committee of the Board. 


2. The aim of a proper system of Agricul- 
tural Education should be to provide (a) 
general education combined with practical 
training suited to the needs of future farmers, 
(6) more advanced scientific and _ practical 
instruction for those who will be called upon 
to advise farmers as administrators or organisers 
and also for teachers and research workers. 


3. The existing facilities for Agricultural 
Education are wholly inadequate to meet the 
probable requirements of the country in the 
near future, and it is necessary to bring into 
existence as early as possible a comprehensive 
and planned system of Agricultural Education. 


4, It is unnecessary to include Agricultural 
Education as such in the curriculum of any 
Junior Basic (Primary) School. All that is 
required at that stage is to make provision for 
Nature Study and practical elementary garden- 
ing. 


>. Beyond the Junior Basic stage agricul- 
tural instruction and training should be arranged 
in the following types of institutions :-— 


(1) Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, where 
Agriculture is adopted as the basic craft. 


(ti) Agricultural High Schools, which 
combine General Education with a strong 
agricultural bias. These need not necessarily 
be located in rural] areas only. 


(itt) Farm Institutes (on Model Farms) 
where training will be provided for Kamdars 
and Stockmen. 


(iv) Agricultural Schools imparting special 
education in Agriculture, Agricultural Colleges 
and Agriculture Departments (or Faculties) 
of Universities, which will prepare students 
for the Bachelor’s degree in Agriculture 
covering a period of at least three years 
in the case of students passing out of Agricul- 
tural High Schools and four years in the 
case of those passing out of academic High 
Schools, Colleges and faculties of Universities 
will also prepare students for post-graduate 
degrees of varying duration. 


(»v) Central institutes of advanced research. 
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In addition to regular fulltime courses 
(222), (20) and (2?) will also provide short term 
extension or refresher courses in particular 
branches of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, 
including Vetermary Science, Dairying, Poultry 
karming, kstate Management etc 


(6) Agriculture Departments (or Faculties) 
of Universities as distinguished from mdepen 
dent Agiicultuiral (Colleges, have several 
advantages arising from the close association 
of the students and teachers with those engaged 
in other studies 


(7) Provision should be made for the training 
of the personnel of the Aoricultuzal and Veter 
nary Departments as follovs — 


Agriculture Denartments 


Field Assistants —One years couse at 
a Karm Institute 


Non graduate Assistants —2 years’ course 
at an Agricultural School or the normal 
course at an Agricultural High School 


(a) 
(0) 


() 
an Agricultural College or University 


(d) Gazetted Officers —Post graduate courses 
of varying standards 


Veterinary Department 
Stochmen —One year 8 course 


Compounders (or Pharmacist») —One 
year s course 


Veterinary Assistant Surgeons —3 to 5 
years’ course at a Veteriary College 


Gazetted Ofhcers —Post graduate courses 
of Varying standards 


(8) All examinations in the school stage 
will be conducted by the appropriate educational 
authorities Examinations for the Bachetor’s 
and higher dezrees should be conducted by 
Univeisities Diplomas and _ certificates for 
short courses of advanced research will, however, 
be awarded by the institutions concerned 
There should be two external examinations 
in a four year course—one at the end of the 
first two years and the other at the end of the 
course In the case of a three year course, 
however, there should be only one externa] 
examination at the end of the course 
other tests should be conducted internally 


(9) In order to ensure that proper standards 
of instruction and training are maintained, 
the {mperial Council of Agricultural Research 
should set up a Council of Agricultural (mcluding 
Animal Husbandry and Dairving), Lducation, 
with power to endorse diplomas and certificates 
swathed by agricultural institutions and also 
to make recommendations to the appropriate 
authorities in regard to the standards of agricul 
tural] exammations im _ Universities The 
Kducation Department should be represented 
on the Council 


(10) Similar qualifications are required fox 
teachers of Agriculture in Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools or Agricultural High Schools as for 
teachers of other subjects, except that they 
must have undergone «a course of practical 
trammmg in Agriculture. University or College 


(a) 
(0) 


(r) 
(d) 


Graduate Assistants —4+ years’ course at. 


All. 
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teachers must possess at least a Maste1 s degree 
in the subject which they are to teach, and 
1t 15 desirable that they should also receive 
pedagogical training 


(11) Teachers of agricultural subjects should 
receive salaries similar to those of teachers 
of other technical subjects 


(12) ‘Lhe same standards of fees and the 
same frcilities for free concess.ons, scholarships, 
maintenance allowances and hostel accommoda 
tion should obtam in respect of Agricultural 
Education as m regard to other branches of 
education. 
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(13) While there are strong arguments in 
favour of Education Departments being admuini 
stratively responsible for Agricultural Educa 
tion, as for other branches of education, 1t 18 not 
practicable in the existing circumstances to 
effect this change at present and all agricultural 
institutions except Senior Basic Schools, Agricul- 
tural High Schools, Agriculture Department, of 
Arts and Science Colleges and Agricultural 
Departments (or Faculties) of Universities should 
continue to be in the Admunistiative charge 
of Agriculture Departments 


(14) Every endeavour should be made to 
promote associations of agiiculturists mcluding 
organisations of young farmers who should be 
enrolled while they are still at school Agricul 
tural exhibitions fairs and similar meetings 
should also be encouraged 


Recommendation of the Central Adrisory Board 
of Eduration 


The Board adopted the report with certain 
amendments and directed that the 1eport as 
approved should he communicated to the 
autho1ities concerned fo1 necessary artion 


Item XI—Report of the Relvnous Education 
Commitee 


The Committee submitted an interim report 
which has not been published The Board noted 
that the Committee had not been able to arrive 
at any agreed decisions on some of the most 
important issues and felt that mm view of the 
importance of the subject the Committee should 
be asked to pursue the matéer further It 
was therefore decided that the Committee 
with such additions to the membership as the 
Chairman might think it desirable to make 
should continue their investigation and present 
a report to the next meeting which should 
indicate clearly these points on which thee 
Was general agreement, as wel: as those, if any, 
ahout which agreement could not be reached 


Item XII—Renort of the Administraton 
Commutee 


The Committee made the following recom- 
mendations 


(1) Provinaial Governments should assume 
full administrative and financial 1esponsibility 
for all school education 


(2) Powers resumed by Provincial Govern- 
ments may be redelegated by them either at 
once or at an early date to those local bodies 
whose efficiency can be depended upon or to 
_ad hoc bodies that may be set up for this purpose 
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(3) in order to enlist public interest in 
educational administration, each Provincial 
Government should appoint— 


(i) A Provincial Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which should take cognisance of the 
whole field of Provincial education. 


(ii) Regional Advisory Board of Education 
These Boards will be concerned with adult 
Education and Youth Service also, in addition 
to ali education upto the High School stage. 


(vii) Managers or Managing bodies“for indi 
vidual schools or groups of schools, exercising 
such powers as may be prescribed, as and 
when suitable local persons are available. 


(4) In order to link up voluntary institutions 
with the general system voluntary educational 
organisations should be adequately represented 
on Provincial and Regional Advisory Boards. 


(5) In order to secure co-ordination between 
the lower stages of education and education 
in the University stage, Provincial Advisory 
Boards should be represented on the principal 
executive and academic bodies of the University 
concerned by the Director of Public Instruction 
and one other member. . 


(6) The All-India Council of Technical 
Education should have regional committees 
which may cover the areas of one or more 
provinces. 


(7) There should be an efficient organisation 
of School Attendance Officers in each Province. 
The need for Wemen School Attendance Officers 
requires special consideration. 


(8) When and where possible, School 
Attendance Committees consisting of members 
of Local Boards or other influential local persons 
should be set up to decide locally what cases 
should be sent for prosecution. 


(9) It is essential that school attendance 
cases should be disposed of as speedily as 
possibile and steps should be taken, if necessary, 
to assign special court gays for them, with a 
rota of Magistrates who will be available to sit. 


(10) No substantial developments in the 
educational field are possible without a very 
vonsiderable strengthening of the administrative 
staff of Education Departments, both qualitative- 
ly and quantitatively. It is also necessary 
that the salary and status of educational officers 
should not be appreciably lower than those of 
comparable Government servants in other 
services. 


(11) In the event of the Central Government 
giving a grant to a Provincial Government 
for an approved scheme of development, 
the former may require as one of the conditions 
to be attached to the grant that Provincial 
accounts should be audited on behalf of the 
Central Government as well as the Provincial 
Government, though in a single audit. In 
addition to this, in order to ensure satisfactory 
co-operation it is suggested that a Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
should visit a Province once in five years, 
or oftener if necessary, to discuss the progress 
of development schemes and other matters of 
common interest. 
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(12) Suitable means should be devised 
‘Oo ensure the fullest co-ordination and _ co- 
operation between Provinces, and inter-Provin- 
cial barriers, ¢.¢., in regard to admission to 
Teachers’ Training Colleges and other educational 
institutions, should not be allowed to impede 
the working of the Educational system in any 
province. 


Recommendation of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. 


The Board adopted the report with a few 
modifications and decided that it should be 
‘orwarded to the Governments concerned for 
necessary action. 


Post-War Educational Development in India : 


The most important recommendations made 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
in their Report on Post-War Educational 
Development in India were given in the last 
‘ssue of the Year Book. As opinion is yet 
luid with regard to these recommendations 
they are repeated in this issue as well. 


. Primary and Middle) Education.— 
1) A system of universal, compulsory and free 
education for all boys and girls between the ages 
of six and fourteen should be introduced as 
speedily as possible though, in view of the 
practical difficulty of recruiting the requisite 
supply of trained teachers, it may not be possible 
to complete it in less than forty years. 


(2) The character of the instruction to be 
provided should follow the general lines laid 
down in the reports of the Central Advisory 
Board’s two Committees on Basic Education. 


(3) The Senior Basic (Middle) School, 
being the finishing school for the great majority 
of future citizens, is of fundamental importance 
and should be generously staffed and equipped. 


(4) All education depends on the teacher. 
The present status and remuneration of teachers, 
and especially those in Primary Schools, are 
deplorable. The standards in regard to the 
training, recruitment and conditions of service 
of teachers prescribed in the report of the 
Committee approved by the Central Advisory 
Board in 1943 represent the minimum compa- 
tible with the success of a national system - 
these should be adopted and enforced everywhere. 


(5) <A vast increase in the number of trained 
women teachers will be required. 


(6) The total estimated annual cost of the 
proposals contained in this chapter when in 
full operation is Rs. 200 crores approximately. 


Pre-Primary Education.— (1) An adequate 
provision of pre-primary instruction in the 
torm of Nursery Schools or classes is an essential 
adjunct to any national system of education. 
The provision in this respect at present 1s 
negligible. 


(2) In urban areas, where sufficient children 
are available within a reasonable radius, 
separate Nursery Schools or departments may 
be provided: elsewhere Nursery _ classes 
aan be attached to Junior Basic (Primary) 
s C: + 


(3) Nursery Schools and classes should 
invariably be staffed with women teachers who 
have received special training for this work. 
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(4) Pre Primary education should in all 
cases be free While 1t may not be feasible to 
make attendance compulsory, no efforts should 
be spared to persuade parents to send their 
children to school voluntarily, particularly in 
areas where housing conditions are unsatisfac 
tory = /or mothers are accustomed to go out 
oO wor 


(5) The main object of educataon at this 
stage is to give young children social experience 
rather than formal instruction 


(6) On the basis of a normal age range of 
three to 81x years provision has been made for 
10 00,000 places in Nursery Schools and classes 


(7) The total estimated net cost of the 
proposals set out in this chapter when 1n full 
operation 1s Rs 3 18 40 000 


High School Education.— (1) The high school 
course should cover six years and the normal 
age of admission should be about eleven 


(2) Entry to high schools should be on a 
selective basis, only those pupils should be 
admitted who show promise of taking ful! 
advantage of the education provided Addi 
tional places may be provided for those not 
selected provided that no cost falls on public 
funds 

(3) In accordance with the general principle 
set out in (2) above, places in high schools 
should be provided for at least one child in 
every five of the appropriate age group 


(4) In order to secure the right children, the 
methods of selection to be employed will require 
the most careful consideration Special arrange 
ments will have to be made for the transfer 
from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools to High 
Schools of suitable children and particularly of 
those who show signs of late development 


(5) High Schools should be of two main 
types (a) Academic, (8) Technical The 
objective of both should be to provide a 
good all round education combined with some 
preparation in the later stage for the career 
which pupils will enter on leaving school 


(6) The curriculum in all cases should be as 
varied as circumstances permit and should 
not be unduly restricted by the requirements 
of Universities or examining bodies 


(7) In order that no poor child of ability 
may be excluded hberal assistance in the form 
of free places scholarships and stipends should 
be available throughout the course 


(8) In order to secure teachers of the nght 
type, the salaries paid in all recogmsed schools 
whether maintained by State or by private 
bodies, should not be less than those prescribed 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education 


(9) The estimated immmum net annual 
cost of the High School system outlined in this 
chapter when in full operation 1s Rs 5C crores 


University Education—(1) Indian 
Universities, as they exist today, despite many 
admirable features, do not fully satisfy the 
requirements of a national system of education 

(2) In order to raise standards all round 
the conditions for admission must be revised 
with the object of ensuring that all students are 
capable of taking full advantage of a University 
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course The proposed reorganisation of the 
high school system will facilitate this 
Adequate financial assistance must be provided 
for poor students 


(3) The present intermediate course should 
be abolished Ultimately the whole of this 
course should be covered in the high school 
but, as an immediate step, the first year of the 
course should be transferred to high schools 
and the second to Universities 


(4) The minimum length of a University 
degree cOurse should be three years 


(5) The tutorial system should be widely 
extended and closer personal contacts established 
between teachers and students 


(6) The importance of establishing a high 
standard in post graduate studies and partic 
ularly in pure and apphed research should be 
emphasised 


(7) Steps should be taken to improve the 
conditions of service, including remuneration 
of University and College teachers where those 
now in operation are not attracting men and 
women of the requisite calibre 


(8) An Indian University Grants Committee 
should be constituted for the purposes and with 
the terms of reference set out in this chapter 


(9) To provide for the increased number of 
able and well prepared students which a 
national system of high s: hools may be expected 
to produce, approximately 2,40,000 places 
or double the existing number, should be 
available in Universities 


(10) The estimated total net annual cost 
of the scheme for University Education set out 
mm this chapter when in full operation 1s 
Rs 6 72 lakhs 


Technical, Commercial and Art Education.— 
(1) In view of the prospective needs 
of post war industry and commerce for skilled 
technicians, and in order to cater for the apt: 
tudes of those who will derive greater benefit 
from a practical course, the establishment of an 
efiicient system of technical education at all 
stages, on the lines set out in the report otf the 
Technical Education Committee, 1s a matter 
ot great urgency 

(2) Due regard should be had to the recom 
mendations of the Abbott Wood Report in 
respect of the scope and content of Technical 
instruction 


(3) The estimated gross annual cost of the 
proposals contained in this chapter will be 
approximately Rs 10 crores and the net cost 
Rs 8 crores 


Adult Education.—(1) Comprehensive  ar- 
rangements on the general lines set out in the 
Adult Education Committee’s report should 
form an integral part of any national system of 
education These are particularly important 
in India today in view of the very high per 
centage of illiterates 


(2) Literacy is a means, and not an end in 
itself Although the main emphasis 1n the 
beginning may be placed on the liquidation of 
illiteracy, adult education in the full sense 
must be provided for those already literate 
The amount of this should progressively increase 
as literacy disappears 
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(3) It is estimated that even with the 
introduction of a universal system of basic 
education there will be over 9 crores of illiterates 
(age group 10-40) to be dealt with. Plans should 
be made to solve this problem by a campaign 
spread over twenty years. Before this cam- 
paign opens, five years should be devoted to the 
necessary preparations, including the recruitment 
and training of the staff of teachers required, 


(4) In this, as in all branches of education, 
the quality of the teacher is of supreme impor- 
tance. The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of teachers of the right type, particularly 
women, must on no account be under-estimated. 


(5) The responsibility for adult education 
must rest with the State but every effort should 
be made to enlist the aid of suitable voluntary 
organisations wherever available. 


(6) The estimated total annual cost of the 
proposals contained in this chapter is Rs. 3 
crores. At the height of the literacy campaign 
this may be exceeded by Rs. 25-30 lakhs, but 
the average annual cost for the twenty years 
will be a little less than Rs. 3 crores. 


Training of Teachers.——(1) The proposals 
for the recruitment and training of teachers 
as set out in the Report approved by the Central 
Advisory Board in January 1943 should be 
generally followed. 


(2) The existing training institutions are 
barely sufficient to meet wastage among existing 
teachers and to train those hitherto untrained 


(3) New Training Schools and Colleges 
(including University Education Departments) 
must be provided to supply the additional 
teachers whom a national system will require. 
These will amount to over 20,00,000 non- 
graduates for schools of all types and 1,80,000 
graduates for high schools. 


(4) Arrangements should be made to pick 
out suitable boys and girls towards the end of 
the high school course. This is particularly 
important in girls’ high schools in view of the 
vast increase in the number of women teachers 
required. 


«) The courses provided should be essen- 
tially practical and should be specially related 
to the needs of the schools in which the trainees 
will subsequently serve. 


(6) No fees should be charged either in 
Training Schools or Training Colleges. liberal 
assistance should be available for the main- 
tenance of poor students. 

(7) Refresher courses are of the utmost 
importance and should be provided for all types 
of teachers but particularly for those in remote 
rural areas. Facilities should be provided for 
research and selected teachers should be en 
couraged to study educational methods in foreign 
countries. 


(8) It is impossible to calculate the precise 
annual cost of the proposals contained in this 
chapter. The total net cost of training the 
additional teachers required for a national 
system will amount, including maintenance 
where necessary, to Rs. 159,94,98,250 over a 
period of thirty-five years or an average of 
Ra. 4,56,99,950 a year. 
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Health of the School Child—(1) Provi 
sion tor ensuring the physical welfare of all 
pupils and students should be made on the 
lines set out in the report of the Joint Committee. 


(2) The cost of the School Medical Service 
including provision of meals and special schools, 
etc., has, on the analogy of other countries, 
been estimated at 10 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the schools. Provision has been 
made for this in the estimates of the cost of the 
national system ai the appropriate stages. 


Education of the MHandicapped.—(1) Pro- 
vision for the mentally or physically handi- 
capped should form an essential part of a 
national system of education and should be 
administered by the Education Department 


(2) Hitherto in India Governments have 
hardly interested themselves at all in this branch 
of education: what has been done has been 
due almost entirely to voluntary effort. 


(3) Wherever possible, handicapped children 
should not be segregated from normal children. 
Only when the nature and extent of their 
defect make it necessary, should they be sent 
to special schools or institutions. Partially 
handicapped childien should receive special 
treatment at ordinary schools. 


(4) The blind and deaf need special educa- 
tional arrangements, including specially trained 
teachers It may be desirable to establish 
central institutions for training the teachers 
required. 

(5) Particular care should be taken to train 
the handicapped, wherever possible, for 
remunerative employment and to find such 
employment for them. After-care work is 
essential. 


(6) In the absence of any reliable data it is 
impossible to estimate what would be the cost 
of making adequate provision for the handi- 
capped in India; 10 per cent of the total 
expenditure on Basic and High Schools has 
been set aside for special services, which include 
ve provision, and it is hoped that this will 
suffice. 


Recreative and Social Activities.—(1) The 
provision of recreative and social activities 
on an adequate scale is an essential feature of 
any modern educational system. 


(2) Apart from the needs of boys and girls 
in schools and colleges special attention should 
be paid to those in the 14-20 age group who are 
no longer attending school. To serve these a 
Youth Movement on an All-India basis should 
be set up. 


(3) A Youth Movement should aim at 
co-ordinating and supplementing rather than 
superseding the work of organisations already 
dealing with aspects of this problem. 


(4) The main need of a Youth Movement 
will be for leaders, both men and women, who 
will have to be speciaily trained. The possi- 
bility of finding suitable recruits among demo- 
bilised officers and N.C.O’s, should be explored. 


(5) The provision of social and recreative 
facilities for adults should torm an important 
part of any social service scheme. Reterence 
is invited to the report of the Board’s Committee 
on Social Service and Public Administration 


(1941). 
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(6) It 1s impossible to estimate the ultimate 
cost of the provision contemplated in this 


chapter Rs i crore may be included in the 
estimate 
Employment Bureaux.—({1) Employment 


Bureaux form an essential part of educational 
administration they are especially necessary 
in India in view of the restricted openings at the 
moment for progressive employ ment 


(2) Employment Bureaux, if they are to 
fulfil successfully thc functions set out in this 
chapter, must be staffed by trained experts 
with practical experience of teaching and of 
industrial conditions 


(3) While contact should be mazintained 
with Unemployment Exchanges Labour 
Tribunals, etc , established by other Depart 
ments, Employment Bureaux, which deal with 
the output of educational institutions, should 
be rates the contrel of the Education Depart 
men 


(4) It is estamated that the gross annual 
cost of running Employment Bureaux (apart 
from those separately established by institutions 
of University rank) will amount to Rs 64 00 000 
This should be regarded ultimately as a normal 
part of administrative expenditure 


Administration.—(1) The Provinces should 
remain the main units for educational 
administration except m regard to university 
and higher technical education the activities 
of which should be co ordinated on an All India 

asis 


(2) In the event of the Indian States taking 
part in educational development on an all India 
scale, it may be necessary, in order to form 
economic educational units to group the smalle: 
ones or attach them to larger States or contiguous 
provinces 


(3) A national system of education will 
require much closer co operation, financial and 
otherwise, between the Central and Provincial 
Governments 


(4) Provincial Governments should be left 
to make such changes in their admunistrative 
arrangements as the carrying out of education 
developments on the scale contemplated may 
require Experience however, suggests that 
they would be well advised to resume all 
educational powers from local bodies, except 
where these are functioning efficiently 


(5) In order to enlist local mterest in educa 
tion, School Managing Bodies School Boards 
and District Education Committees may be 
constituted, 1f and when sufficient people of 
the right type are available to serve on them 
An Education Advisory Board for the whole 
Province may be desirable 


(6) A strong Education Department will 
be required at the Centre and in tt 1s connection 
the scope and functions of the Central Advisory 
Board should be enlarged 


(7) Steps should be taken in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Board s Committee 
on the Recruitment of Education Officers (1943) 
to check the present deterioration 1n the status 
and calibre of the educational administrative 
service and to enable it to secure the services 
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of the type of officer who will be capable of 
carrying a scheme of the kind contemplated 
into successful operation 


(8) Arrangements should be made for the 
exchange of officers between the Centre and the 
Provinces and between one Province and another 
The desirability of establishing a senior educa 
tional administrative service on an All India 
basis should recelve consideration 


(9) The Dhurector of Public Instruction 
should be directly responsible tor the general 
administration of education other than 
university and higher technical education 
throughout the Province He should also be 
Secretary for Lducation should 1t be thought 
necessary to keep in existence a separate post 
of this hind 


(10) Provision has been made under each 
separate branch of education for the cost of 
administration which may be estimated at 
5 per cent of the gross annul expenditure 


In then report the Cential Advisory Board 
of Education have foreshadowed the brief 
outlines of future developments when they 
say that while it 1s impracticable at so early 
a stage and before plans on a provincial basis 
have been prepared to indicate the precise 
steps neeessary to implement a scheme of this 
Magnitude it may be suggested that the fist 
five years should be devoted to planning 
propaganda and particularly to the provision of 
the institutions necessary for training teachers 
and that thereafter the actual carrying out of 
the scheme should be divided into seven five 
year programmes during each of which an 
area or areas—there 18 no reason why these 
should be contiguous provided that each 1s 
of adequate size—should be fully dealt with 
The size of these areas in the case of each 
Province will be determined during each 
programme period by various factors of which 
the supply of teachers available will be the 
most important 


In accordance with the general wishes of 
the Board expressed above the various Pro 
vincial Governments have been busy framing 
their post war development plans Provincial 
planninz 1s yet in a state of flux and 1p any 
case any definite developments must await 
the action taken by the Viceroys Executive 
Council It may however be affirmed that the 
opinion in the provinces 1s generally in favour 
of the Boards report and there 1s no doubt 
that when the provincial plans assume concrete 
shapes, they will be patterned according to 
the Board s frame work In the end it can be 
affirmed that the report has now truly become 
a historic landmark and whatever development 
the future of Indian education may take this 
Teport will stand as a high beacon light 


Bureau of Education.—The old Bureau of 
Education was abolished 1n 1923, but on the 
advice of the resuscitated Central Advisory 
Board of Education, the Government of India 
revived the Bureau 1n 1937 under the control of 
the Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India for dealing specifically with the collec- 
tion and dissemination of literature relating to 
educational problems in the various provinces 
The present Bureau has not so far been able to 
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do any much useful work, though at least tuo 
Committees of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education have made specific recommendations 
with a view to expanding its activities lor 
example, the Adult Education Committee of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, 1939, 
recommended that ‘‘in each Province there 
should be established a Bureau to collect and 
distribute information with regard to the adult 
education movement There should also be a 
Central Bureau to collect, collate and pubhsh 
at regular intervals tnformation as to the 
progress of the movements in all parts of the 
country The Bureau of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education should be equipped to 
undertake this latter function’? ‘The Central 
Advisory Board of Education who considered 
the Committee’s report 1n 1940 were 1n sympathy 
with the general policy outlined but thought it 
advisable to wait for action by Provincial 
Governments before expanding their own Bureau 
for this purpose The Text-Books Committee, 
1948, recommended that the Central Advisory 
Board of Education should maintain a Bureau 
whose function 1t will be 
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(2) to circulate to the provinces standard 
text-books produced in different parta of 
the country , 


(11) to issue a periodical contaiming good 
reviews of recent books. 

(112) to maintain a staff competent to produce, 
as required, in Indian languages, either 
original books or compilations suitable to 
Indian needs from materials available in 
standard text books produced in other 
countries 


The Bureau should be in a position to give 
general guidance to Education Authorities in 
regard to text books and other literature, 
especially in scientific and technical subjects, 
and should also be prepared to produce books 
where the restricted demand 1s not likely to 
make it an economic proposition for a provincial 
authority to take the responsibility of producing 
them This recommendation was accepted 
by the Board at their meeting in January 1944 


The Government of India, however, propose 
to take up shortly the question of expanding the 
activities of the Bureau of Education. 


Progress. 


The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve ¢o illustrate 


the growth and expansion of education in India. 





(a) STUDENTS 
In All Institutions 
a In Recognised Institutions. (Recognised and Unrecognised) 
Males | Females | Total Males. | Females | Total 
1984-35 &. 10,068,528! 2,7 57,232! 12,820,760} 10,616,623 2,890,246! 13,506,862 
1935-36 as 10,241,889) 2,873,188) 18,115,077} 10,802,709 | 3,013,440) 13,816,149 
1936-37 an 10,434,858} 2,990,524) 18,484,382) 11,007,681 | 38,138,357) 14,146,038 
1937-38 i . | 10,428,815} 2,881,584) 18,310,349] 10,819,592 | 3,012,268 13,831,860 
1938-39 - - | 10,908,529} 3,002,495] 13,911,024) 11,344,972 | 3,163,643 14,508,615 
1939-40 ; ~- | 11,434,120) 3,270,174] 14,704,294| 11,874,492 | $,421,907| 15,296,399 
1940-41 3 ~ | 11,757,208] 3,422,120) 15,179,323) 12,200,692 | 3,569,198) 15,769,890 
1941-42 es 11,852,829) 3,588,348) 15,441,177] 12,206,311 | 3,726,876) 15,993,187 
1942-43 11,414,376] 3,494,658} 14,909,034) 11,757,954 | 3,615,773) 15,373,727 
(0) EXPENDITURE. 
Total Expenditure on 
Year Education in British India. 
Public Funds. Total 
Rs. Rs. 
1934-35 ee ° oe ee ee ee . 15,74,65,078 26,52,11,420 
1935-36 is ~ as a a ie : 16,22,99,025 27,32, 39,689 
1986-37 Se os ‘ we ae ey ;: 16,70,84,782 28,05,69,374 
1937-38 ‘ ee st ei - ae ‘ 15,68, 22,598 26,96,22,482 
1938-39 2 ne i ee 56 ee a 16,48,76,903 27,81,99,492 
1989-40 “ aa bg — ea a on 17,22,93,742 29,08,76,821 
1940-41 ee ie ate Ss a as ee 17,50,66,966 29,84,03,205 
1941-42 2 ie be a a mn ; 18,04,84,512 30,85,79,548 
1942-438 ee ee ee ae oe ee ee 31,61,42,080 








18,75,99,160 
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In 1942 43 the total expenditure on education 
in British India amounted to Rs 31 61 42 080 
of which 43 9 (43 8) per cent was contributed 
by Government, 15 4 (14 7 per cent by a 
District and Municipal Boards 26 8 (27 7) 
was realized from fees and 13 9(138 8) per cent 
from endowments and benefactions etc 

Lhe average innual cost per scholar in all 
institutions from. a university to a lower primary 
school amounted to Rs2133 (R190 9) 
as follows to Government funds Rs950 
(Rs 8121) to local funds Rs344 (2411) 
to fees Rs 5 10 9 (Rs od 8 7) and to other sources 
Rs 2 15 2 (Rs 2 12 2) 

Out of a total of 10886 969 (11 .70 324) 
boys in primary and secondary classes 2 431 436 
(3 861 161) or 22 4 (34 3) per cent were enrolled 
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in the lowest primary class alone The cor 
responding figures for girls were 3 446741 
(3 584 063) and 1 099 292 (1 664 315) and 31 9 
(47 1) percent Of the boys enrolled in primary 
classes (I V) 26 5 (40 0) per cent wele reading 
m Class I 28 7 (21 1) per cent m Class II 
18 8 (16 8) per cent m Class III and 14 8 
(13 0) and 11 2 (9 1) per cents in Classes IV 
and V_ 1espectively 34 4 (50 4) per cent 
of the .1rls enrclled in the primaly classes 
were studyin, in Class 1 29 7 (20 5) per cent. 
in Class IT 17 0 (18 6 per cent m Class ITI 
11 4 (9 4) per cent in class IV and 7 5 (6 1) 
per cent in Class V_ It 1s clear from these 
figures that quantitatively there has been a 
selious set back but the quality has considerably 
imp1o0ved 


Note —The figures in brackets relate to the year 1941 43 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown 1H the 


following table — 





Number of Institutions Number of Scholars 
Type of Institutions = 
1941 42 1942 43 1941 42 1942 43 
Recognised Institutions 
Universities 15 15 12 582 11 334 
Arts and Science Colleges 338 354 119,731 112,716 
Professional Colleges 93 101 26,991 24,585 
High Schools 4,085 4164 1,333,948 1 339,846 
Middle Schools 11,162 L227 1,450,841 1,392,931 
Primarv Schools 181,968 176,084 12,018,726 11,594,358 
Speciai Schools 12,303 11 780 478,408 433 165 
Total of Recognised Institutions 209,914 — -03 675 15,441,177 14,909,034 
Urrecognised Institutions 18,139 15 682 552,010 464,693 
Grand total of all Institutions 228,093 219,357 15,993,187 15,373,727 





N B—The number of scholars in Universities represents the research students in the affiliating 
Universities or the number of students under the direct control of teaching or umtary 


Universities 


Primary Education.—The position with 
regard to Primary Lducation Acts has been 
stated in the previous issues Here it will 
suffice to say that in Assam Bombay, Central 
Provinces, N WF _ Province Punjab, Sind 
United Provinces Bangalore Coorg and Delhi 
more than half the primary schools are managed 
by Local Bodies, while in Bengal Bihar, and 
Orissa over 80 per cent of the primary schools 
are under private managements in Madras 
46 per cent by Local Bodies and 49 per cent 
by private managements in _ Baluchistan 
almost all the primary schools are Government 
maneged, and in Ajmer Merwara about 60 
cent Government managed [For British 
ndia as a whole, the percentage of schools 
under Local Bodies management 1s 46 per cent 
and that under private management 53 per cent 


With ty spor to the control of primary educa 
tion, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
have recommended that overnmernt should 
assume full responsibility for the administration 
of primary education wherever practicable 


but where that was not practicable Govern 
ment sheuld assume greater control over 
pirmary education under local bodies, paticu 
larly nm (t) matters of general policy (12) recogni 
tion of schools (212) distribution of grants (2) 
appointment and transfer of officers and teachers 
and (v) finance She Board considered this 
aspect of the question again in connection with 
their post war educational development scheme 
Ihey were of opinion that the successful 
operation of their plans for post war development 
would involve important administrative changes 
and a re adjustment would be necessary amongst 
the various bodies now concerned with the 
primary and secondary stages of education 
They accordingly appointed a Committee to 
examime and report on the issue This Com 
mittee submitted a report to the Board at their 
meeting heldin January 1945 The Committee s 
recommendations are given under the heading 
Central Advisory Board of kHducation 
The most important recommendation of the 
Committee was that provincial Governments 
showld assume full administrative and financial 
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responsibility for all school education The 
reactions of the Provincial Governments to 
ue recommendations should be watched with 
interes 


During 1942-43 the number of primary 
schgols for boys decreased by 4 447 to 153 380 
and that for girls by 1,487 to 22654 Their 
enrolment also decreased by 351,170 to 10,147 617 
in the case of boys’ schools, and by .73 198 
to 1,446 741 in the case of girls schools The 
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total number of children also fell seriously, 
from 12,932679 mn 194142 to 12 378 464 in 
1942 43 (boys decreased by 446,292 to 9 186 928 
and girls by 107 923 to 3191536) Any one 
interested in the welfare of Indian masses will 
read these figures with ,zreatest concern In 
this connexion the Provincial Governments 
have stated in their reports that uneconomic 
ill attended and inefficient’ schools have 
been weeded out This is hardly a justifiable 
reason 


Compulsory Primary Education.—The following table shows the number of urban and 
rural areas in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1943-44 — 
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(1943-44) 


Number of areas under Compulsion in — 


Province. 


Urban 

areas. 
Bengal .. a ee 2 
Bihar .. : oe - 17 
Bombay .. ee a = 12 
C P & Berar.. vi it 33 
Madras .. ia . a 27 
NWFP .. es P 1 
Orissa... e oe 1 
Punjab .. xe 67 
Sind a ee oe as 1 
UP. «4. ve 36 
Delhi... es ee o if 


Rural Number of villages in rural 
areas areas under compulsion 
1 1 
2 200 
8 1,239 
7 81 
1 24 
2,913 10,654 
4 1,307 
354 1,224 
9 18 


N.B.—This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 


are uDder consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced 


It includes, on the 


other hand areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced 
*Relates to Delhi Municipal Committee which has 6 areas on 12 wards under compulsion 


Compulsion for girls 18 1n operation in Bengal, 
Bombay and United Provinces in certain areas | 
only The Provincial Education Reports give 
the impression that compulsion has not proved 
as fruitful as 16 was intended to be However, 
if the national system of education as adum 
brated in the report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Educatior 1s mtroduced, the position 
is hikely to improve 


Adult Literacy —Due to war conditions, 
1t has not been possible to make any further 
progress, 1n fact there has been deterioration 
both qualitatively and quantitatively Only 
in the post-war period, and if the recommenda 
tions of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
n regard to this question are earnestly imple- 
mented, illiteracy may be wiped out from this 
..Uuntry in a few years’ time 


certificates 


The following paragraph states the position 


| with regard to the progress made during the 


year 1942 43 the latest year for which figures 
are available officially 

In Assam, there were 864 centres for men and 
66 for women with 37,915 men and 2 908 women 
under instruction During the vear, 31 336 
men and 2,432 women passed the litcracy test 
Bengal had 12 254 schools with 289 709 persons 
under instruction It 1s reported that 137 855 
literate, were rendered literate during the 
year In Brhw there were 55 regular schools 
for men, 7,054 pre hteracy and 6 063 post 
literacy classes for men 491 pre littracy and 
181 post hteracy classes for women In all 
307,970 men and 11,470 women received 
mstruction during the vcar 248,100 men 
and 7 908 women received pre and post literacy 
during the year Bombay had 
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920 regular schools and 844 literacy classes for 
men, and 131 regular schools and 122 hterary 
classes for women Inthe Central Provinces, the 
number of adult schools was only 18 with 793 men 
and 304 women under instruction M1dras had 
only 8 schools with 202 men and 43 women 
on roll In the North West Frontier Province 
the number of adult Classes has been dwindhng 
since 1939, and at the end of the year 1942-43, 
only 61 classes were left with 634 under instruc 
tion Orissa had altogether 15 schools and 
classes with 381 adults enrolled therein The 
Punjab had 148 regular adult schools for men, 
and 2 for women In them the enrolment 
of men was 4 809 and of women 37 =In addition 
there were temporary classes started by the 
(sovernment, where 97 683 adults were receiving 
Nstruction on the 31st March 1943 In Sind 
only 16 permanent night schools’ wert 
left on the 31st March 1943, others having 
been closed 438 men were enrolled in them 
The United Provinces had 1 343 regular schools 
and 3,356 temporary classes for men, and 
100 regular schools for women In all, 46 699 
men and 1,590 women were enrolled Among 
the Centrally Admunistered Areas, Ajmer 
Merwara had one adult school and Delhi 29 
with 640 adults wnder instruction 


Secondary and High School Education.— 
The total number of high schools in British 
India according to the latest available statistics 
for the year 1942-43 was 3632 for boys and 
532 for girls 1,169265 boys and 170,581 
girls were enrolled in them These figures 
include boys and girls reading in the primarv 
classes attached to these schools The total 
number of boys who appeared for the Matricu 
lation High School Final, Anglo Indian and 
kuropean High school, and Cambridge school 
Certificate Examination w1s 139,717 of whom 
94436 were declared successful The cories 
ponding figures for gurls were 1b 898 and 11 336 


The recommendations of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education with regard to high school 
education contained in their report on Post 
War Educational Development in India were 
the following 


(1) The high school course should cover 
six years and the normal age of admission 
should be about eleven 


(2) Entry to high schools should be on a 
selective basis only those pupils should be 
admitted who show promise of taking full 
advantage of the education provided Addition 
al places miay be provided for those not selected 
provided that no cost falls on public funds 
Places 1n high schools should be provided for 
at least one child in every five of the appropriate 
age-group 

(3) In order to secure the right children, 
the methods of selection to be employed will! 
require the most careful consideration Special 
arrangements will have to be made for the 
transfer from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools 
to High schools of suitable children and partic 
Laat of those who show signs of late devclop 
men 


(4) High schools should be of two main 
types (a) Academic, (0) Technical The objective 


of both should be to provide a good all round. 
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education combined with some preparation 
in the later stages for the careers which pupils 
will enter on leaving school 


(5) In order that no poor child of ability 
may be excluded lhberil assistance in the form 
of free places, scholarships and stipends should 
be availible throughout the course 

(6) Jn order to secwe teachers of the 1:g¢ht 
type fhe salaiies paid in all recognised schools, 
whether maintained by the Stite o: by private 
todies should not be less than those prescribed 
by the Central Advisory Board of 1.ducation 

With rezard to the question of curriculum 
the Board had recommended that’ the curri 
culum im all cases should be as varied as cir 
cumstances permit and should not be undulv 
restricted by the requirements of Unrversities 
or examining bodies ’ The Board suggested 
the following hst of suitable subjects but it 
is not necessary that all pupils should study 
all of them up to the school leaving certificate 
standard though some aie obviously suitable 
only for the senio1 stage 


Academic High Schools 


The mother tongue 

Enghsh 

( lassical languages 

Modern languages 

History (Indian and World) 
Geography (Indian ind Wo1ld) 
Mathematics 


Science (Physics Chemistry, 
Physiolosy wid Hygienc) 


Leonomics 
Agriculture 

C1v1¢8 

Art 

Music 

Physic il Training 


Biology 


Technical High Schools 

The mother tongue 

Enghish 

Modern languages 

History (Indian and World) 

Geography (Indian and W orla) 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Economics 

Technological subjects (Wood and metal- 
work, elementa1y engineering, measured 
drawing etc ) 

Commerce (book keeping, short hand, 
type writing, accountancy commercial 
practice, etc ) 

Agriculture 

Art (including designing for industrial 
and commercial purposes) 

Music 

Physical Trayning 
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Girls High Schools 


A choice of the above subjects together with 


Domestic Science for all at the appropriate 
sta.e 


The Jomt Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Lducation and of the Inter Universitv 
Board which had considered the question of 
the relation of the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination to the Matriculation Fxamination 
in 1942 had recommended that there should 
be two compulsory sutjects viz English and 
Modern Indian Language with either History 
of India or H story of England or Geography 
(General) and either Elementary Mathematics 
or Advanced Mathematics or either Elementarv 
Science or Physics or Chemistry or Buology 
or Geography This will make up four subject» 
and two additional subjects to mahe up the 
total to six to be selected from among other 
groups of subjects recommended by the Com 
mittee The Central Advisory Board of 
Fducation had accepted the recommendation 
of the Committee but the Inter University 
Board which considered the Committees 
report in December 1943 expressed their 
considered opinion that every candidate should 
be examined in five basic subjects of the mothe1 
tongue kEngitsh Mathematics klementary 
Science and History and Geogiaphy and thit 
the optionals should include Domestic Science 
for girls The Inter University Board and the 
Central Advisory Board for HKducation have 
not so fai been able to dissolve their point 
of difference 


Education for Special Communities — 
During the year 1942 43 there were 361 institu 
tions for Anglo Indians and Europeans attended 
by 55467 scholars which imcluded 13104 
Indians 23905 male and 23368 female 
students of these communities were receiving 
instruction in that year in all kinds of institu 
tions The Inter Provincial Board for Anglo 
Indian and Curopean Education 1n collaboration 
with Provincial Board 1s helping to attain a 
high standard of education for these commun! 
ties The office of the Inter Provincial Board 
181n Simla and Mr H W M Sadleir ma 1s tht 
Secretary and Inspector to the Board At 
their meeting held 1n March 1945 the Board 
re elected Mr W C Wordsworth CIE MLA 
fl ve oo as the Chairman for the yea 
1946 4 


By far the most important item on the agenda 
was tht post war reconstruction of Anzlo 
Indian Kducation and the Board decided te 
set up a Committee consisting of representatives 
from the All India Anglo Indian and Domuicilec 
I uropean Association and the Romir Cathol 
and Anglican Churches a prominent influentia: 
Indian and o prominent educationist not specifi 
cally as ociated with Anglo Indian Education 
The terms of reference of the Committee ar 
(1) to survey the present position of the Anglo 
Indian (ommunity its numbers and locatior 
and its educational needs includfo,, the provision 
and implications of free and compulsory 
education and other recommendations of th: 
Central Advisory Boards report on post wa) 
educational development in India (8) tc 
examine the extent to which the educationa. 
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‘acilities at present availyble meet the com 
nunity s needs () to decide what rationalisa 
jon and re organisation are necessary in order 
o avoid wasteful competition to eliminate 
innecessary schools and to ensure that the 
noney available for Anglo Indian Education 

spent to the best advantage and (d) to get 
n touch with employers etc for the purpose 
£ discovering prospects of emplojment for 
nembers of the community 


The Board decided to ask the Provincial 
Boards for Anglo Indian and European Fduca 
‘lon to mike a preliminary survey of their own 
reis in the light of the terms of reference 
nd the Committee to prepare their report 
n time fot consideration by them at their 
meeting to be held in March 1946 Without 
iny desire to restrict the Committee in the 
‘ree expression of their views on all points 
connected with the post war reconstruction 
£ Anglo Indian Education the Board felt that 
1) the free and compulsory education from 

to 14 years of axe recommended 1n the ( entral 
Advisorv Botrd s report was as great a necessity 
m human economic and educational grounds 
‘or the Anglo Indian Community as for the 
ther communities of India (2) while Anglo 
ndian educition must come more into line 
with Indian education so as to share fully 
in the advantages now beinz opened up yet 
it must at the same time continue to = satisfv 
the needs of children whose environment and 
outlool ‘re «almost entirely determined by 
conditions and associations found in India 
where thev live and work all their lives but 
whose culture and ideals are Furopean (3) 
while no salary scales lower than those now 
existing should be accepted for Anglo Indian 
schools everv efforts should be made to improve 
the salary status «nd conditions of employment 
of teachers in these schools (4) until some such 
satisfactory school leaving examination as that 
contemplated in the Central Advisory Board $s 
Report comes into being Anglo Indian Schools 
should prepaie their pupils for either the 
Cambrid,e School (Certificate or the local 
University Matriculation o1 the School Lewing 
Certificite Lxamimation (5) whereas a Central 
training colle.e should be established for men 
teachers for Anglo Indian schools situated 
at some tniversity centre where sufficient schools 
are avillable for demonst: ition and practice 
the trainin, of women teachers 1s already 
adequately provided for (6) suitable central 
institutions one for mentally deficient and 
another for phvsicallv defective Anglo Indian 
children are needed (7) maintenance of separate 
classes unrecognised bv Government for Indian 
pupils in a (rovernment recognised Anglo 
Indian school under the management of that 
school using to a greater or less extent the same 
buildings and staff 1s contrary to best interests 
of Anglo Indian eduevtion and should be for 
bidden (8) not more than 40 per cent of the 
pupils in an Anglo Indiin school should be 
non Kuropeans (9) the definition of an Anglo 
Indian should be umiform in school codes of all 
provinces and that Anglo Indian be defined 
as of European descent (10) at the time of 
a pupils first admission to an Anglo Indian 
school any doubt as to his being an Anglo 
Indian should be referred to the local branch 
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of the Ali Indian and Domuiciled European 
Association for decision (11) a plan should be 
devised, with ways and means, whereby pupils 
in Anglo Indian schools may make use of the 
facilities for vocational training provided in 
technical and industrial imstitutions—this the 
Board felt 18 not possible out of the present 
Government grants for Anglo Indian education 


Muslims —During the year 194243 the 
number of Muslim male students decreased by 
135,681 to 8,414,660 and that of female students 
by 61,577 to 894796 The Muslim male 
students formed 29 0 per cent of the total 
male students, while the Muslim female students 
formed 24 7 per cent of the total female scholars 


The appointment of a special Committee 
by the All India Muslim Educational Conference 
to consider the Report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on Post War Educational 
Development in India was referred to in the 
last year 8 issue of this Book The Committee 
completed their deliberations towards the close 
of the year 1944 and published a report on 
the subject, whose main recommendations 
are — 


Basic (Primary ard Middle) Education. 


(1) Agree to the desirability of compulsory 
school life of eight years but suggest that 
seven years period in a largely rural country 
like India % enough In view of early maturity 
of Indian children ignorant homes and absence 
of preschool education, age of compulsion 
should commence from 5 


(2) ‘Westage should be stopped at all 
cost all boys and girls even though they 
jom school on voluntary basis, should be 
enjoined to stay on till the completion of 
the prescribed course 


(3) Basic education as sponsored by the 
Board being yet in an experimental stage 
should not be made obligatory 


(4) Religions and not ‘some handicraft 
or industry ’’ should form the basis of education 


(5) Denominational schools should continue 
but they should be reorganised The question 
of financial assistance to such schools should 
recelve serious and sympathetic consideration 


(6) There should be separate schools for 
Muslim boys and girls as a matter of principle 
except in areas where the number of pi pils 
1s 80 small as not to justify a separate school 
or where women teachers are not available 
In co educational schools girls must be separated 
at the age of 10 


(7) In Urdu speaking areas the medium 
of instruction should be Urdu in the Urdu 
script, but in non Urdu speaking areas Urdu 
should be taught to Muslims in the Urdu script 
as an additional language 


(8) Arabic should te taught in connection 
with the teaching of religion 


(9) Provision should be made for the 
teaching of English as an optional subject 
in the last two years of the elementary stage, 
wherever there is a demand for it 


High School Education. 


N B—The Committee have suggested a 
curriculum for Mushm Elementary schools 


Pre-primary Education. 


(10) Regard the provision of pre school 
education so urgent that a start should be 
made even with specially trained men teachers 
in the event of the non availability of women 


teachers 
High School Education. 


(11) The principle of selection for high 
schools will be harmful to the interests of 
backward communities especially of the Muslims 
In view of the reasons stated in the memoran 
dum it 1s urged that the selective system should 
not be apphed to Muslims The interests 
of the poor but promising Muslim pupils should 
be safeguarded, and they should be given 
preference over their fortunate brethren in 
the allotment of places which will necessarily 
be limited in High Schools 


(12) Places should be reserved for Muslim 
pupils not by their percentage in population 
ut in proportion to their historical status and 
political importance m consultation with local 
Muslim Advisory Committees 


(13) Do not agree to the division of high 
schools into ‘* Academic’’ and “ Technical, 
but suggest Multilateral type of schools, com 
mended by the Spens Committee If this 
suggestion 1s not accepted the Committee 
request that Multilateral Schools for selected 
urban areas Only may be accepted as a third 


type 


(14) In the courses of study (2) Religion, 
and, (#%) Islamic History and Culture should 
be added for the sake of Muslims and music 
and dancing should not be made obligatory 
for Muslims 


(15) Special provision should be made for 
Mushm girls 


University Education. 


(16) The functions of the proposed Univer 
sity Grants Committee besides the allocation 
of funds, should be purely advisory 


(17) The proposed number of places at the 
universities should be more than doubled 
and liberal grants given for expansion and 
research It 18 imperative that seats should 
be reserved for Muslims 


Technical, Commercial and Art Education. 


(18) That technical institutions should be 
established in industrially developed areas 
should not be too rigidly followed 


(19) The functions of the proposed Council 


for technical Education should be purely 
advisory 
(20) In all kinds of technical institutions, 


Jaces and scholarships should be reserved tor 
usims in consultation with the Muslim 
Advisory Committees 


(21) A Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the Nautical and 
Aero nautical Education 


Medium of Instruction in Public Schools. 


Adult Education. 


(22) Attempts should be made to make 
the age group 10-30 literate, while the remaining 
should be educated mainly through visual 
instruction, talks and lectures, concentrating 
on the literacy of those who show a desire for 1t 


(23) The five years’ period of preparation 
should be cut down by three years ae 


(24) A Committee should be appointed 
to enquire and report on the speediest and 


effective measures for the Adult Education of 
ushiim women 


Training of Teachers. 


(25) Approve generally the proposals con 
tained in this chapter but have made the 
following observations — 


(a) To attract Mushm women to the teaching 
profession, technical qualifications 
(success in Government examunations) 
should be waived in the case of persons 
of good social position who have had 
private education 


Due regard should be paid to the recruit 
ment of Muslim men and women teachers 
and their number should be fixed 


(c) The teaching of Religion and Muslim 
History and Culture should be entrusted 
to Mushm teachers 


(d) A pedagogical institute should be 
established in each administrative areas 


(5) 


Health of the School Child, Education of the 
Handicapped, Recreative and Social Activities. 


(26) Appreciate the proposals made under 
these chapters, but it 18 suggested that in 
Hostels reservation of seats should be made for 
Muslims 


Employment Bureau. 


(27) A Vocational Guidance Bureau should 
be established in each admunistrative area 
and a Central Vocational Guidance Bureau 
for India at a sultable place for advanced work 
and research 


Administration. 


(28) Education should be admunistered 
by individual autonomous units <A _ strong 
Central Education Department or a Centra! 
Educational Service or any change in the 
purely advisory functions of the Central Advisory 
Board would be deprecated by Muslims 


Depressed Classes —The education 0. 
the depressed classes does not now presen! 
the same difficult problem as 1t did previously 
Several facities by way of scholarship» 
Sete Sept from fees free supply of books etc 
have been provided by Provincial Government: 
Depressed class pupils are encouraged to atten 
ordinary schools and segregate schools ar 
being gradually abolished It 1s true however, 
that m certain places orthodox element prevails 
and puts obstacles in the way of their education. 
but such element will have to give way t 
pale opinion During the year 1942 43. 

e total enrolment of depressed class pupils 
fell by 136,587 to 1,330,651 
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It 1s encouraging to record that recently the 
rovernment of India sanctioned scholarships 
o the value of Rs 3 lakhs for the education of 
cheduled castes 


Medium of Instruction—The position with 
egard to the use of the mother tongue as a 
nedium of instructiou and examination in the 
igh school stage was explained in the last 
ears issue There has not been much change 
iver that during the year At their meeting 
ield in December 1913, the Inter University 
Board considered the question of the adoption of 
the mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
in the Universities and a recommendation of 
the Examination Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education that, in view of the 
“act that in the higher stages of education 
tudents are not only examined in what 1s a 
‘oreign language constitutes a further strain, 
ihe question whether exammees should not be 
riven the option of answering exainination ques 
ions in ther mothertongue merits further 
sonsideration The Board reaffirmed the 
‘olowing resolution of the Fourth Conference 
€ the Indian Universities and expressed the 
pinion that instruction in the high schools 
might be given in the mothei tongue but that 
it 18 premature to make the mother tongue the 
medium of instruction 1n the degree courses — 


‘*‘ Resolved that in the opmion of this 
Conference the medium of instruction at 
different stages of education up to and includ 
ing the degree course should as far as 
circumstances permit, be the mother tongue 
of the students 


But in view of the present conditions in 
India, the medium of instruction in the High 
Schools should ordinarily be the mother 
tongue of the pupil, but where owing to the 
existence of pupils with different mother 
tongues in the same school or for other special 
reasons 1t 18 not possible to do so, the medium 
of instruction should be English or any other 
modern Indian language 


That with a view to attaining this end, the 
Universities of India are requested to take 
steps for enriching the literature of the 
respective Indian languages 


That English should be a compulsory 
subject of study in the High School Courses 


That modern Tndian languages and astern 
Classical languages should be recognised as 
optional subjects for study in the Hizh School 
and Intermediate and B A courses, and they 
should, as far as possible, be taught through 
the medium of the mother tongue or of any 
inodern Indian language of an allied nature 


That modern Indi1n languages may he 
recognised gradually ani as far as possible 
alternatively with Enghsh as medium of 
instruction for the Intermediite and Degree 
Courses excepting for English, and 1f necessary 
for science subjects 


That instruction and work in all research 
institutions should be through the medium of 
English except in such places where it 1s 
already being done through any of the modern 
Indian languages for special reasons” 
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The Central Advisory Board of Education’ 


considered these observations of the Inter- 
University Board and recommended that 
greater stress should be laid on instruction in 
the higher stages of education being given 
through the medium of the mother tongue and 
that 1 may often be very useful for wstruction 
to be given in part through the medium of the 
mother tongue and in part through the medium 
of Enylish 


At their meeting held 1n December 1944 
the Inter University Board reiterated their 
previous recommendation (quoted above) 
with regard to the question but the Central 
Advisory Board of Cducation at their meeting 
in January 1945 decided to request the Inter 
University Board to suggest ways and means 
for attaming the goal 


From all this it 1s clear that the question 
of making mother tongue as the medium 
of instruction in high Intermediate and degree 
classes 1s at present confined to the passing 
of resolutions only No educational authority 
has been bold enough to start the experiment 
which is bound to achieve fruitful results 


Professional and Technical Education — 
Technical education 18 assuming zreat import- 
ance The Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education appointed to explore the 
mode of developing the facilties for technical 
education in the country as a whole met at 
Dehra Dun in October 1943 under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr John Sargent cre MA, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India The 
Committee s report was adopted by the Board 
at their meeting held in Januarv 1944 This 
report has since been published and copies 
are available for sale The Committees main 
conclusions and recommendations as adopted 
by the Board are the following — 


(1) In view of the recent expansion of 
industry and the likelihood of further develop- 
ment after the war it is necessary to plan 
immediately a comprehensive system of technic: ” 
education at all stages 


(2) The function of technical education 
may be described as two-fold (a) to meet the 
needs of industry and commerce for properly 
trained workers of all grades and (b) to provide 
a suitable form of education for those boys and 
girls whose natural abilities can best be develop 
ed by instruction on practical lines 


(3) Technical education should be regarded 
as an integral part of any educational system 
and a8 1n no way inferior to education of the 
academic type 


(4) Education from the earliest stages 
should be given a more practical character, and 
the curriculum should aim at making boys and 
girls familiar with practical as well as academ 
subjects 


(5) Technical education must include com 
mercial education and art in relation to industry 


(6) Agricultural education should be regardec 
as an essential branch of technical education 
and should be closely linked up with the othe 
branches Senior Basic or Middle as well as 
High Schools in rural areas should have a) 
agricultural bias 


Technical Educatton, 


(7) In view of the great importance of 
agricultural education for this countsy a special 
sommittee of educational and icultural 
ts should be set up to consider the subject 

y 


(8) In order to provide suitable instruction 
ind training for the different types of workers 
‘equired there should be the following main 
iypes of technical institutions — 


(a) Jumor Technical or Industrial or Trade 
Schools, 


(o) Technical High Schools, 


(c) Senior Technical Institutions 


(a) and (6) will normally provide full time 
struction preparatory to employment while 
‘c) will also provide part time instruction for 
those already in employment 


(9) The tvpe and duration of part time 
nstruction should be determimed in consultation 
with employers and according to the needs of 
the locahty It 1s desirable that part time 
classes should be held during the day rather 
than In the evening 


(10) Wherever circumstances permt poly 
technics are to be preferred to monotechnics 


(11) The following courses of studies should 
be provided in technical institutions 


(1) a two year fulitime course in Junior 
Technical or Industrial or Trade Schools 
to which pupils should be admitted on 
leaving the Senior Basic (or Middle) schools 
at the age of about 14, 


a six year full time course in Technical 
High Schools to which selected pupils 
will be admitted on completing the Primary 
Junior Basic stage at about the age of 11 
The first three years of the course will be 
mainly devoted to general subjects, 


(2) three year fulltime Diploma course in 
Senior Technical Institutions to which 
students will be admitted after passing 
the final examination of a Technical 
High School or an equivalent examination, 


(22) 


(ww) & two vear full time Advanced Diplom. 
course in Senior Technical Institutions 
for those who have passed the ahove 


examination, 


a three vear part time Certificate course in 
Semor Technical Institutions for students 
already in employment and who possess 
the Technical High School IJ eaving 
Certificate or an equivalent certificate, 

(m) a two year part time Advanced Certificate 
course for those who have passed the above 
examination and 


classes in individual arts, crafts and other 
subjects related to Industry and Com 
merce for which there may be a sufficient 
demand. 


(12) There should be only one external 
examination at the end of a course Other 
examinations should be conducted internally 


( v2) 


Technacal Institutrons (Indra) 


(13) All teachers in technical institutions 
should have some first hand experience of some 
branch of industry or commerce 


(14) (a) Teachers of general subjects in 
Technical High Schools should receive the same 
grades of pay as teachers in ordinary High 
Schools They may be granted up to five 
imcrements for appropriate industrial or com 
mercial experience after the age of 20 


(6) Teachers of technical subjects should! 
receive the following scales of salaries — | 


Workshop or Laboratory Assistants— 
Rs 50175 The initial salary should be 
fixed according to experience 


Teachers Class TTI—Rs 75 65 150 
Teachers Class II—Rs 175 10 325 
Teachers Class [—Rs 400 25 1 000 


Principais—Salary according to the 
nature and si7e of the institution 


Teachers in Classes II and III may in, 
certain areas be given an allowance of up ' 
to 50 per cent. to meet the high cost of | 
hving or other special circumstances 
There should also be a limited number of 
posts of special responsibility carrying 1n 
allowance of Rs 25 pm These will 
normally be limited to Teacrers in Class 
II and Class IT] 


(15) All teachers of technical subjects should 
be encouraged to keep in touch with the appic 
priate branch of mdustry or commerce and 
with this object 1n view they should be permitted 
to undertake consulting practice or commissions, 
subject to approved conditions designed tc 
prevent such private work interfering with the 
efficient discharge of their duties as teachers 


(+) 


(12) 
(212) 
(iv) 

(7) 


(16) There should be an adequate system of 
scholarships and maintenance allowances 
designed to ensure that no one having the neces 
sary aptitude and «ability should be prevented 
by lack of means from pursuing a course 1D 
technical institutions Hostels should be 
provided wherever necessary 


(17) Technical institutions should be located 
In or near industrial and commercial areas but 
students from other areas should have an equal 
opportunity of admission to those institutions 
To ensure this it 18 necessary that technical 
popestion Should be organised on an alt India 

ass 


(18) Technical High Schools and Junior 
Technical, Trade or Industrial Schools should be 
administered by Provincial Governments, but 
all technical education beyond this stage 
except that conducted in the Technological 
Departments of Universities should be placed 
under a central controlling body which would 
have on it representatives of all the interests 
concerned This body should be set up as soon 
as possible 


(19) The formation of AP TTI (I) is a most 
welcome step in the direction of co ordinating 
technical instruction in the country It should 
be given adequate representation on the central 
controlling body 
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(20) It 13 essential that the admunistration 
of all technical education should be under the 
Education Department of the Central or Pro 
vincial Government or State, as the case may be 
There should be a separate inspectorial staff 
for this purpose The Education Department 
should maintain close contact with the other 
Departments concerned with Industry and 


Commerce 


(21) <As a corollary to technical education 
in 1t8 higher stages being administered by a 
central body, the financial responsibility wil 
have to be accepted by the Central Government, 


In pursuance of the recommendations of 


‘the Central Advisory Board of Education 


the Government of India intend to set up an 
all India Council for Technical Fducation to 
survey the needs of the country for higher 
technical education with special reterence to 
prospective post war needs and to advise 
them on the question of establishing technical 
institutions in different areas of the country 
The Council will function as an advisory body 
for the present and in particular it will be 
empowered (1) to survey the whole field of 


technical education in consultation with Provin 


cial Covernments and such Indian States as 
may be willin, to co operate with it (i) to 
consider such immediate projects as are under 
consideration of the Government of India for 
the provision of a senior all India polytechnic 
on the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology or the establishment of a technical 
Colle.e to. electrical (power) engineering 
and to assi.n to these their appropriate places 
in an all India scheme and (i) to conduct 
prelimmary, investigations with a view to 
1 certain the conditions on which the authori 
ties concerned would be prepared to hand over 
to the all India Council such technical institu 
tions now controlled by them a» in the opinion 
of the Council it may be desirable to incorporate 
in an all India scheme 


The Council will be composed of represen 
titives of the Government of India s nominees 
ot provincial Governments and Indian States 
representiti@s of industry commerce and labour 
and other interests and will be presided over 
by an eminent person connected with industry 
and commerce 


Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions (India) 


In view of the increasing 1mportance of techni 
cal education in this country and of the need 
of an all India body to stimulate and co ordinate 
development, the Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions (India) was founded in 
1941 The Association has a membership of 
60, and in addition to bringing together Heads 
of Technical Institutions 1t maitains contact 
with the Inter University Board and the Central 
Advisory Board of Education It has also 
prepared a scheme for All India Diploma and 
Certificate courses mm Technical, Art and Com 
mercial subjects The Association 1s in receipt 
of a grant in aid from the Government of India 


Presdent —W W Wood, FRIBA,MI Struct 
E, Principal, Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi 
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Delhi Polytechnic.—The — Polytechnic, 
founded by the Government of India in 1941, 
comprises the following Departments — 


(t) Technical High School, affihated to the 
Board of Higher Secondary Education, 
Delhi, provides general and basic technical 
education with workshop practice to the 
Higher Secondary Technical Certificate 
Standard 


Semor Departments — 


(4%) Commerce—trains persons who have 
passed the Higher School or an equivalent 
examination in commercial subjects in 
theoretical as well as practical manner 

(aet) Art—stresses the utilitarian aspect, 1n 

addition to the esthetic, in the teaching 

of Art 

(w) Architecture—-provides instruction in the 

science and practice of architecture to 

enable men to take up careers as architects 
and builders 

(v} Engineering—Electrical (including Radio 

Service) and Mechanical ~are taught in 

var} ing standards 

(11) Applhed Science—gives training in Chem 

cal Engineering and the technology of 

many chemical products in scientific and 
semi commercial manner 

(11) Textiles—trains persons engaged or 

interested in the Textile industry 

chiefly in Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching 
and Printing 

(vatt) Pre Courses—Compnse Pre Engineering, 

Preliminary, courses, etc 


In all departments industrial practice 1s 
given importance and the aim 1s to train persons 
to take up positions in responsible and super 
visory grades 


The Technical High School 1s the first in India 
to implement the technical section 6f the scheme 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
and is a part of the education reorganisation 
undertaken at Delhi Education in the lower 
department (5th to 8th class) 1s general, except 
that young puyzis are introduced to elementary 
wood and metal workshop practice Otherwise 
it 18 similar to the middle department of a good 
high school A boy can thus change school 
at any stage 


In the upper department (9th to 11th class) 
the scheme of studies differs from that of an 
ordinary higher school Along wtih a sound 
general education, an all round basic technical 
training 18 given After completing the course 
the boys take the final examimation of the 
Board of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi 
for the Higher Secondary Technical Certificate 
Pagsed pupils may enter industrial employment 
a8 apprentices (almost always with stipends 
attached) and may sise tc responsible positions 
after a few years The institution gives all 
assistance in placing students in industry 


Technical Institutions (India) 


To enahle these students to acquire further 
scientific and technical knowledge in their 


professions, the Senior Departments of the 


Polytechnic offer evening courses nm Engimeering 
Textiles, Applied Sctence, etc, leading to 
AllIndia and Polytechnic Certificates 
Alternatively, they may continue with higher 
technical education (a) in the University of 
Delhh—B Sc. course (6b) in Engineering and 


: Technical Collezes all over India after putting 
‘in another year at the Polytechnic for the Pre- 


Engineering Examination of the Government 
of India (c) im the Sensor Departments of 
the Polytechnic in Engineering, Textiles, etc , 
for All India and Polytechnic Senior and 
Advanced Diploma Courses 


Summary of Courses of Study for Senior 
Departments (n) to (vii1) 


1 All-India Certificate-Part Time day and/ 
or evening course—Senior and Advanced 
grades—-8 to 10 hours in 3 evenings per week 


2 All-India Diploma —Full Time day course 
—Senior and Advanced grades—30 hours 
per week 


3 Polytechnic Certificates and Duiplomas 
will be awarded for shovter courses in certain 
ses Examunations will be internal 


4 Pre-Engineering—Equivalent to ISe of 
a recognised university The Pre Dngineering 
Board of the Government of India control 
these courses and the final examination 


5 Short period courses ~—of varying grades 
in different trades 


All India courses and final examinations are 
controlled by the All India Boards of Studies 
in different subjects on which the Central 
and Provincial Governments, Association of 
Pnineipals of Technical Institutions (India), 
Professional Bodies, e g , Institution of Engineers, 
Institution of Indian Architects, etc , and 
mdustrial employers and employees, etc , are 
represented The Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India will endorse the Certificates 
oe Diplomas, on behalf of the Government 
of India 


Industrial or Commercial apprenticeship 13s, 
a special feature helping students acquire 
practical traming in industry or commerce, 
concurrently with theoretical and laboratory 
training at the Polytechnic Arrangements 
are made for such apprenticeships for all 
students 


For details please refer to Polytechnic 
**Calendar’’ (Prospectus) 1945 46, available 
from the Office—Cash As 4, by Post As 6 


In addition to all the above there 1s a big 
War Technical Traming Centre attached, 
under the Control of the Labour Department, 
Government of India For details please 
refer to the prospectus of the War Technical 
Training Scheme available from the Director 
of Training, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla 


Indian School of Mines. 
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The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and the students 








atterding them :— 
1941-42 1942-43 
7 ype‘Of Institution. Instifutions, | Students. “Institutiobs, | __Students. 
3 Colleges— 
Training .. ss Se 30 2,308 36 2,432 
Law i <a 15 5,966 15 4,858 
Medical .. sa 14 6,282 15 6,138 
Enginee ea 7 2,302 7 2,642 
Agricultural ss 8 1,850 9 1,791 
Commercial 3 10 6,849 ' 11 5,585 
Technological es ‘ 2 445 3 538 - 
Forest = ; 2 55 2 96 
Veterinary a i 4 674 4 542 
Total .. 92 26,821 | 102 34,572 
II. Schools— 

Normal and Training *612 2,12) 587 31 380 
Medical .. ee ; 30 5,4 36 5,800 
Engineering - se 10 1,875 § 1,848 
Technical and Industrial. . 660 35,334 627 31,630 
Commercial oe 399 12,006 ae 12,271 
Agricultural ue 18 807 5 7 
Art - ee 19 1,918 17 1,65 

Total .. 1,748 89,525 | 1,655 84,835 

GRAND TOTAL 1,840 | 116,346 { 1,757 |! 108,407 


N.B.—Figures against ‘training college’ include those of the training colleges attached to the 
Universities gt Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching department of Rangoon University. 


IM. M. T. S. Dufferin.—On the recom-, 
mendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee in 1923 and Captain Sayer’s Report, 
the Government of India in the Department of 
Commerce, started the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Training Ship ‘“‘ Dufferin’? in Bombay waters. 
The then Viceroy Lord Irwin formally opened 
the ship on Ist November, 1927, with an opening 
batch of 30 cadets, Captain H. Digby Beste, 
R.I.N., being the first Captain Superintendent. 


Since its establishment 18 years ago, the 
** Nufferin’’ has trained "573 Indian cadets, 
of whom 26 are officers in the Royal Indian 
Navy, 100 are officers in the R.I.N. Reserves 
and 148 are officers in the Mercantile Marine; 
67 are serving as officers in the Ancillary or 
other services and 112 are at present apprentices 
either at sea or in workshops ashore. At 
present there are 144 cadets fn training. 


The affairs of the ships are managed by 
a Governing Body, with the Commerce Member 
to the Government of India as ez-officio 
Chairman. 


The present Captain Superintendent is Captain 
R.A.H. McConnell, R.I.N., J.P., who is assisted 
by 8 Executive Officers, 2 Engineer Officers, 
1 Head Master and 7 Assistant Masters. 


The age limit for admission is between 13 
years 8 months and 16 years on 15th January 
of the year of entry. ipa! 50 cadets—25. 
for the Executive and 25 for the Engineering’ 
Branch—are admitted for a 8-year course, 
terminating in the Final Passing Out Examina- 
tion of the Ship, which is recognised as equivalent 
to Matriculation in India. In addition three 
Burma cadets are trained annually and one 
Ceylon cadet every alternate year. . 


The total cost to the parent of training a boy th 


is about Rs. 2,300 for the 8 years course, inclu’- 


ing cost of uniform. 
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Indian School of Mines.—The Government 
of India maintain the Indian School of Mines at 
Dhanbad for high grade instruction in Mining 
Engineering and Geology. A Diploma(A.I.S.M.) 
is granted and certain statutory privileges are 
enjoyed by Diploma-holders in respect of 
the examinations of the Department of Mines 
for the Coal Mine Managers’ Certificates of 
Competency. There are i bg Certificate 
courses in Coal Mining, Metal Mining and 
Geology and 4-year Diploma courses in Mining 
Engineering and Geology. The Diploma course 
in Mining Engineering is open only to coal 
mining students, In addition to the actual 
teaching period students will have to obtain 
practical experience at collieries for at least 
8Amonths prior to starting classes. The Secre- 
tary for Mines, Great Britain, has appointed the 
School in respect of its Diploma of Associateship 
in Mining Engineering under Section 9 (bd) 
of the British Coal Mines Act, 1911. A holder 
of the Certificate or Diploma of the School is 
thereby entitled to claim exemption from the 
period of practical m experience normally 
required from applicants for first or second class 
certificates of competency prescribed by the Act. 
The Diploma has also been recognised by the 
University of London for the purpose of its 
B.Sc. degree in Engineering (Mining). 


Universities 


There are now 19 Universities in India of 
which 8 are located in Indian States. The 
Area g established University is the 
Utkal University at Cuttack for the province 
of Orissa. The table on the next 
the. teaching di a cent grees t, the 

e epartments, enroimen 
faculties and the number of insti 
the various Universitics. | 


Universities in Indta. 
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Education of Women and Girls. 


Intermediate Colleges.—-As mentioned 
*s iesu 


in the last e a three-year Degree 
course has started functl fn the Delhi 
province: no Intermediate co ia left and 

er secondary 


all the high schools have become 
schools. In their iy on post-war educational 
development, the Central Advisory Board of 
Ed m in India recommended that the 
present Intermediate course should be abolished 
and ultimately the whole of this course should 


be covered in the High School but as an imme- 


diate step the first year of the course should 
be transferred to high school and the second 


to universities As is likely, if this recommenda- service 


tien is accepted by the provinces and the 
tniversities in India, and if the Delhi experiment 
proves. successful, all the intermediate colleges 
will disappear the next few years. 
British ia, the total number of ediate 
colleges was 185 (115 for men a: d 20 for women) 
during the year 1942-48. The previous year, 
the total number of these cell was 129. 

The apparent increase of colleges is 
due to the fact that flourishing high schools 
got themselves converted into intermediate 
colleges as a first step to their being upgraded 
as degree colleges. 


Inter-University Board of India. —The 
functions of this Board, are given in the 1944-45 
issue. of the Year Book and in all previous 
issues, They will also be found in the Hand 
Book of Indian Universities, an authoritative 
publication of the Board. 

The last annual meeting of this Board was 
the Twentieth one held at Patna on 2nd and 
8rd December 1944, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, D.Litt., BaR-atT- 
LAW, M.L.4., Vice-Chancellor of Patna University. 
The Board considered various issues affecting 
university education. The mention of more 
important among them is made here. 


The Board appointed a Sub-Committee under 
the p of Sir Maurice G , late 
Chief Justice of India, now Vice-Chancellor 
of Delhi University, to consider questions 
pha set s se ie aueeceone ae 
appointmen posta o ers for - 
graduate classes, conditions of service and 
salaries of university teachers, and the question 
of the conditions of service in non-government 
educational institutions cularly with rd 
to provident fund, age of retirement, 
minimum d e 


pay an ; etary 
was asked to forward the report of the Committee 
to the Central Advisory of Education 
as soon as ready, and to place it before the 
Inter-University Board together with the 
resolution ado by the Education Board. 

The Board consi 

it in desirable to fix a minimum age in 
universities before which no candidate should 
be allowed to appear in Meatricula 
While not to 


deairing 
for the purpose, the Board was of o' 
that the minimum age for admission to 


matriculation class be 15 in the case of univer- 
aities which have a three-year d course, 

The Board ded that in view of the limited 
Tesources & ble in the country for Pet pr 
study. and research in various subj it is 
- small age — gee to another 

one y 

Ctieaca such an Ph.D., D.Lit. 


r 
In students with war services, 


on, 


ered the question whether be more in 
oA all It was felt that as long as Home and Motherhood 


showld be permitted. 
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D.6c., should be open to graduates of other 
universities with such restrictions as might be 
ed by individual universities, 

another resolution, the Board recommended 
that in view of the post-war need for engineers 
for road development, practical steps be taken 
by the universities to investigate ways and 
means for an increase in the output of trained 
engineers, and that courses in technical engineer- 
ing be brought as far as possible in a line with 
modern practice in more advanced countries 
and special refresher courses be provided for 
post-graduate engineers who are already in 
rae an vig tee considered it desirable 

ac 0 way Engineering - 
tated by universities wherever it is possible. 


With ard to the question of concessions to 
the Board expressed 
ita mg opinion that whatever concessions 
might be give to students on war services they 
must be submitted to ordinary examination 
tests before they are granted degrees or diplomas. 
The Board further recommended that the 
universities should permit such students to 
join corresponding courses or to sit for higher 
examinations of other universities or exerting 
bodies under the latter’s seheme of education 
concessions for those on war services. - 

Sir Maurice Gwyre, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi, 
was elected n of the Board for the 
year 1945-46, and Prof. K. P. Sinha, M.A. 
Cantab.), Professor of English, G.B. B. College, 

uzaffarpur, Secretary and Treasurer for a 
period of three years or till the reorganisation 
of the Board, whichever is earlier. 


Education of Women and Girls:—During 
the year 1942-48, the total number of girls 
and women under instruction was reduced 
by 111,108 to 8,615,773 and their percentage 
to total female population from 2.61 to 2.53. 
Of thes® 47,670 were in the school stage, 
7 442, in intermediate, 3,755 degree and 
651 in post-graduate classes, 40,187 in special 
schools and 1,939 in professional colleges (1.110 
medicine, 767 Educa ae Law, 5 Engineering, 

0 


21 Commerce and 1 T logy). 
In the four Colleges affitlated to S.N.D.T. 
there were 249 


im 


Indian Women’s Universit 
women students as against 267 during 1941-42. 
This university had also 20 secondary schools 
affillated to it. 

__ The Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, provides 
systematio and professional instruction in 
Home Science It was founded in November, 
1982, by the All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association in reaponse to the growing 
desire for 4 new type of education, that would 
consonance with human needs. 


remained women’s § sphere of interest, 
they should de 


e to some extent the 
contents and curricula of women’s education. 


pinion The Courses Of studies at the College cover a 


wide range of subjects, intended in pirt for the 
teacher of Home Science and in part for use 
in home and oivic life, There 1s ‘provision 
for a Needlework Certificate Course, a Home 
Science Certificate Course, a Home Science 
Diploma Course and s# Teachers’ Training 
Diploma Course. The total number of students 
in the College say 220, and there were 12 teachers 
besides 4 honorary ts, 
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302 Indigenous Education. 


The Deon School.—-This school which is for entrance and all social privileges and dis- 
established in the Chand Bagh and Skinner's tinctions within their walls. 
Estates at Dehr& Dun owes its origin to the Members of the Oonference meet yearly 
initiative and enthusiasm of the late 8. R. in rotation normally at one another's schools 
Das, The aim of the school is to develop and discuss matters of common interset. They 
in dn atmosphere of Indian culture and social have, for example, given considerable thought 
environment thany of the best features of to the Cambridge Certificate Examinations 
English Public Schools. The school opened in India and have helped the Syndicate with 
in September 1935 with 70 boys; there are their advice. They have inaugurated schemes 
now four houses with accommodation for 278 for cet of masters among themselves 
boys in all, and a house in which 15 additional and for possible exchanges with English schools 
new boys stay until there are vacancies in the after the war; some of them hope to offer after 
large houses, A. E. Foot continues to be the the war a two-year post-matric course of 
Headmaster. He is assisted by twenty masters Administrative Training to those training to 
of whom four have been appointed from England,: manage landed Property efficiently; and they 
The school prepares candidates for the Senior: have now offered their services provided their 
Cambridge Examination (Cambridge School’ standards.are in no way prejudiced, for experi- 
Certificate) and thereafter for the United ment and for other help in the National System 
Provinces Intermediate Examination, and: of Education envisaged by the Central Advisory 
subsequently for entrance to the Indian Military ' Board. 
Academy, and Medical and Engineering colleges 
or for English Universities Some boys take The general views of the Conference on 
the Cambridge Higher School Certificate. The education can be found in their Pamphlet 
school is open to all boys in India without “ The Indian Public School’ (0.U.P.), Member- 
distinction of caste, creed or social position Ship is at present confined to the following 
and the school will aim at providing a thorough Schools:— 


general education for boys between 11 or 12 ; 
and 18, The maximum age for admission is , LH¢ Aitchison College, Lahore; The Doon 


13. The annual inclusive fee is Rs.T,525 plus School, Dehra Dun ; The Daly College, Indore ; 
a dear food charge of Rs.100 per annum. me ser seo hain: Glee 
Places are allotted according to the priority Rajkot: The Shivaji Military School Pain. 
of application. At present names are likely ty , 
to be at least four years on the walting list. It is expected that a number of other schools 
The Board of Governors of the Society, which will soon fulfil the necessary conditions and 
maintains the school, includes the Hon’ble will wish to join. Copies of the Objects, Rules, 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Chairman), Sir and Conditions of membership of the Conference 
B, L, Mitter (Vice-Chairman), Sir Evan Jenkins, can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, at 
Mr, John Sargeant, Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir present the Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Maurice Gwyer, Rai Bahadur Amarnath Atal, Ralpur. This year’s Chairman is Mr. C. H. 
Ral Bahadur Chhuttan Lal and A.C, Turner Barry, M.A., Principal, Aitchison College, 
(Honorary Treasurer), His Excellency the Lahore. 


Viceroy is the President, Indigenous Edueation.—Of the 15,373,727 

The Indian Public Schools’ Conference.-~ scholars under instruction in British dadia 
The conference was founded in 1989. It during 1942-48, 464,603 (552,010 during 1941-42) 
is composed of the heads of certain institutions were attending unrecognised institutions, 1.¢, 
which set out to give an all-round training those which do not generally follow the syllabuses 
of the character, emotions and body as well as prescribed by the Education Departments and 
of the mind, under conditions somewhat similar are independent of Government control. 
to those of the best Public Schools in England. During the year 1042-48, their number fell 
All of the present member-schools are mainly by 2,457 and their enrolment by 87,317. Out 
boarding schools, though several of them admit of the total of these institutions, 12,006 were 
day-boys also ; but there is nothing in the rules intended for male scholars and 3,676 for female 
of the Conference to exclude Day School scholars. In all, 843,578 male and 121,115 
Many of the schools started life as Chiefs’ female scholars wero receiving instruction in 
Colleges, but they have now bound themselves these institutions. A large majority of these 
to abolish social exclusiveness as a qualification scholars are Mohammadans. 


Boy Scouts, 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement initiated in 
England by the late Lord Baden-Powell (the 
Chief Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians, The Viceroy is 
Chief Scout for India and the heads of Provinces 
and States are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association ts to oo) Bood 
citizenship among boys by forming their charac- 
ter—training them in habits of observation, 
obedience and self-reliance—inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others—and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handicrafts 
useful to themselves, The Association is now 
directly affiliated with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau, 


INDIAN HEADQUARTERS, 


Chief Scout for India,—H.E. Field-Marshal 
the Rt. Hon’bie Viscount Wavell of Cyrnecia 
and Winchester, P.0. GOB, GMSI, GMIB, 
O M.G., M.0 , 


Chief Commissioner—The Right Hon’ble 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., K.0.8.1., M.A,, 
LL.D., D.O.L., D.Litt, 


Honorary Treasurer.—¥, B. Blomfield, 
£.R.1.B.A, 

General Secretary for Indva.—Hon. Lieut. Rao 
Bahadur G. T. J. Thaddaeus, Ba, n.cOo, 
4K.L., R.LN VLR. 

Headquarters Council for India.— 


President.—The Chief Scout for India, 
OChairman—The Chief Commissioner (ex-officio), 
Seeretary.—The General Secretary (ex-officio). 


Members.— 

G. A. Small, 1.2.8., M.4., D.0.0., AK.L., Assam, 
Rai Bahadur U. N. Ghosh. 

A. 8. Khan, 1.5.8 , Bihar. 

Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Kt., J P, Bombay. 


The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Vivian Bose, Barrister- 
at-Law, C. P. 


F. B. Blonifield, ¥.8.1.3.4., Delhi, 


Khan Bahadur Shah Alam Khan, M 4., LU.B., 
P.E.5. (N.W.F P.) 


The Hon'ble Chief Justice Sir Iqbal Ahmad, 
Rt., U.P. ; 


W. H. F. Armstrong, 0.17., M.4., ILE.S9. 
‘Punjal ). 
P Kuttikrishna Memon, BA, L.T., D.0.0., 


ak L (Cochin). 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Naidu, Dewas (Senior), 
Lt. Commander 8 D Pende, 4 4r, RIN.V.R., 
Jaipur 
ae Bikram Bahadur Singh, Khaira- 


Sardar D. K. Sen, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, Patiala. 


P. Siva Shanker, B.A, LL.B. (Mysore State), 
M. A. McCaulias, w.4. (Rajputana). 
M,N, Zutshi, 8.4, (Sirohi), 


The Boy Scouts Association in India, General Headquarters.—Census 1943. 
GRAND SUMMARY: 





No. NAME. Raver 
Clubs. | oont Scouts. |Scouters. 


Bengal 
Bihar i 
Bombay... se 

Central India - 

©. P. & Berar 

Coorg aks 

Eastern States Agency .. os 
Hyderabad Br. Ad. Areas sa 
18 | Madras ie es ee Zee 
N, W. RF, Pp. ee ee CY 
Orissa ue ss 
Punjab... 
re diate es 
Sin @#e6 


DD =7D Or im 69 bd 








Number of. ok of | Grand 
and |total and 
I. A. [all ranks. 
Officers. 

8,271 266 992 406; 19,219 
24 44 2 853 
49 22 79 23 1,383 
8,925 675 800 215} 15,468 
7,879 447 628 622} 13,135 
$10,553; 9 § 1,325 866 127} = 17,98E 
23 16 41 22 636 
2,704 998 807 141; 5,134 
278; tw ‘ ‘ $22 
1,178 197 161 33} 2,687 
3,522 24 907 237| 17,846 
si) aaate] ado) i) adase 

6,530} $1,352; 1,139 ; 
1 . 4 877 119} 8,808 
1,643 1 115 33} 2,668 
$46,754; §1,143) 4,146 833; 99,402 
710 65 61, .. 1,046 
75,952; § 207 628 98} 14,142 
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The Bey Scouts Association i in India, General Headgquarters.—Census 1943. 





GRAND SUMMARY. 
No. of 
ee Commrs.} Gratd 
No. ° NAME. ee Ue Le ae er ern 
ver ra 
Cubs | Scouts, Scouts. Scouters., O foers. 








19 vated rally yet bes 
20 es Agen 
21 | Alwar State o 


Bénares 8 

25 | Bharatpur State .. 

96 | Bhopal State - .. 2 

27 | Bujawar State  .. es 

98 | Bundi State = cy 
«99 | Cambay State es 

30 | Chhatarpur State . 

31 | Charkhari State .. ie ‘5 
(#39 ara State ee ee oe 


atia ae *@ 

34 | Dewas (Sr ) State .. 
Dhar State - 

*36 | Dhenkanal State .. 


37 {| Jaipur State me 
38 | Jamu Se State ca 


45 | Khilchipur State .. 

46 | Kishengarh State .. ee 
47 | Kolhapur State .. sip 
48 | Kurwai 8tate os , 
49 | Kutch State ~ ae 
50 | Merwar State ‘es ee 
61 | Mewar State : ee 
§2 | Mysore State is ag 
63 | Nagod State ke ine 
54 | Narsingarh State ., ae 


§5 | Ni ae State . vm 

#56 | Orchha State sa ae 
Patiala State ne ae 

68 | Pudukkottai State ‘ 

69 | Rajgarh State oe 

60 | Rampur State a 


61| Ratlam State .. «. 
62 Sailana State ee oe 


GRAND TOTAL .., 





ades Sea Scouts also. 


+ “Codie has elgut hosts. General Seordary- 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty.—The outstanding feature 
of Indian tural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rura ulation. The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been mate of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculturist in British India does 
not work out ata higher figure than Rs. 42 a 

ear. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
tter realised when we take Into account. the 
redominance of the agricultural population in 
ndia. In 1891, 61 per cent. of the total] popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture; this 
percene? rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent. 

1921; in 1981 the percentage fell to 67 and 
in 1941 a little. further lower. The poverty 
of the agriculturist may be due to a variety 
of causes, but it would appear that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be an 
fadustry worked for profit; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average ho . 
which works out at about 6 acres, for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of vac p tee Hs pater Moreover, a re 
culfivation a large measure expos Ce) 
the syicissitudes of seasons and the VAGARIES 
OF MONSOON. In every 6 years there is 
but one good year, one bad year and three 
indiffefent years. These unfavourable cgn- 
ditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent. only has 
hart facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent. depends merely 
on rainfall, Thus the frequency of fallure of 
crops, owing to fee and floods, frost and 
noata coupled with low seaget pect high 
n) of the live-stock, render the economic 

Paar aa of tthe kta worse still. oes 

equacy 0 subsidiary occupations 
supplement the slender income from agricul- 
ture contributes further his extreme 
economic weakness, He- has sufficient 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
pact occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces -from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from, or been wi 
outhy the competition of machine-made articles. 
He is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of infiuence of markets both national and Inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
“nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 


like the United States of America and Canada listless 


agriculturist 

Hterate. "The “pevocutege ‘of ‘iteracy’ i tndia 
3 

is still very low being only 18 per cent. and any 


progress in agriculture is well nigh impossible 
without the background of general education. 
All these factors lead to the most ontstanding 
feature of Indian rural economy—the chronic 
and almost hopeless INDEBTEDNESS of the 
cultivator. 


Rural Indebtedness —The Central Banking 
rg Committee has estimated that the 
to rural indebtedness in India is about 
Rs.900 crores. Though indebtedness of the 
ps theme population has continued from 
oldtimes, it is acknowledged that it has risen 
considerably during the last century and more 

eclally during the last 50 yeats. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
A peculiar feature of this indebtedness is 
that the debt which remains unpaid durin 
the lifetime of the cultivator who contracte 
if passes on az a burden to his heirs, so 
that many agriculturists start their career with 
a heavy burden of ancestral debt which they 
in their turn pass on with some further increase 
to their successors. Ignorance and improvidence 
extravagance and conservatism have further 
been held forth as the reasons for the continued 
growth of this heavy load. A marriage festival 
in the family tempts him to launch out into 
extravagance while funeral feasts prove no Jess 
costly. <All these factorse—the uneconomic 
nature of the agricultural industry, chronic 
and heavy indebtedness and illiteracy form a 
thoroughly depressive background of Indian 
Tural economy. 


Genesis of the Movement.—Itis no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for oe unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowear or the mahajan who, while provin 
& very accommodating person, has exercis 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his A edad make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsigtence as a reward forall the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive, 
In 1888 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
by the Agricultunsts Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans aspeynole by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current cul- 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Ni 
submitted a report to the Madras Governmont 
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on the possibility of introducing land and agri- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated. 
by him was continued by Mr, Dupernex of the: 
U. P., in his “Peoples Banks for Northern: 
Indja”. The caste system of the Hindus and 
the Ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples’ natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted {n the passing of the Co-operative Credit: 
Societies’ Act of 1904 The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst. 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and tie societies that were to be started 
were intended to be smal! simple credit soci¢thes 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ens by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facil- 
ities in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act Intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural eocieties. The local Governments were 
empowered to appoint special officers called 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, whose duty 
it would be to register societies formed under 
the Act, to get the accounts of such societies 
audited by a member of their staff and in 
general to see that the societies worked well 

The seed thus sown has grown to-day in the 
course of 40 years fnto a fine tree with twigs 
and branches, spread out in many directions. 
In spite of several weaknesses in the co-operative 
movement in India to-day, it is beyond dispute 
that the movement has been a, powerful instru- 
ment towards the awakening of the country-side 
and has led to a steady improvement in various 
directions of the life of the Indian cultivator 

Moreover, the use of the vote, the elective 
system, self-help, self-reliance, compromises 
gives and takes, work on an organised plan, 
rounding of angulartties are great items in the 
training up of a citizen and the co-operative 
societies have been great schools for political 
and civic education. Since the launching of 
the movement in 1904, there have been amend- 


Growth of Co-operation. 


major provinces like Bombay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and Assam show distinctly smaller 
figures. The Punjab with 26,810 societies 
stands first in the number of societies 
(92°4) per one lakh tnhabitarts, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 67°5. 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory In view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out In their cage at 160°0 and 127°6 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces bnt also in 
Indian States and compated to the total popula- 
tion, Kashmir, Gwalior and Indore lead in this 
matter though the premier States of Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2. The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1943 at 69 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a httle under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that about 34 crores of the people 
of India are being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large i er of the pe ulation 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies, 37°0 per 
one thousand {nbabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 33°8, while Madras, Bengal and Sind rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different Provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per soctety as 
cCOmpared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 123° 4 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore an 
average of 28°8. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
oumber of societies and from this poiat of view, 
the pro-ress in the Punjab, Bombay, Coorg, 
Travancore and Ajmer-Merwara must be regard- 
ed as distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an Index of the work 
that js being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on pp er 
tion affected. e societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 


ments of the co-operative law and committees institutions and the Po that they play can be 
m capital 


and commissions of enquiry to remedy defects 
and to suggest further lines of action. 


Growth of Co-operation.—In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
pel up very slowly but the growth was consi- 

erably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was abont 
12,000. The pace of growth atill further quick- 
ened and now there are 1,26,305 agricultural 
societies and 18,819 aon-agricultural ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these 
societies by provinces. It will appear from the 
table that progress in different parta of India 
has not been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, and have the 


largest Number of Sosteties—while tho other 


better appreciated thejr 
ey Hier ae the aun of members, a 
8 on the marvellous 8 80 

achioved by the movement muontd also be noted, 
From about Rs. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advaaced 
very tapidly and stands to-day at more 
Rs.1,21 crores, It is pleaging to note from Table &. 
that this large sum has been derived mostly fram 
non-Government sources. The share capital, 
reserve fund and deposits from mem- 
bers together contribute about Rs. 48 erores 
and this is really owned nore or the members’ 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and other societies contribute a little lese-—31 
crores while the non-members or the outside 
publiccontribute about 84 crores. This latter 
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1 shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and, speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by Provinces and States gives us a fur- 
ther insight into the progress made in this 
rection by the co-operative movement in differ- 


= 


ent parts of India. Bombay and Sind lead in 


this respect with 164 and 124 annas per head of! 
pulation respectively The Punjab is a close, 
hird with 101, Madras and Bengal fall behind 
with 90 and 55 respectively. Among thesmaller 
areas, Coorg comes out first with 196 annas 
per head of population while Ajmer-Merwara 
comes second with 167. Of the Indian States, 
Indore takes the first place with 85, while 
Mysore, Baroda and Cochin follow with 66, 71, 
and 58 respectively. Bombay stands an easy first 
inthe matter of deposits from members which. 
amount to over four crores out of a total, 
working capital of 22 crores and this is| 
one of the best tests of the success of a| 
co-operative society. It is obvious froma, 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid proyress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working a pe of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in marv respects 
Bombay coming close * uind. The 
smaller areas and the Indie. States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in a 
the Provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that is, urban socleties show a much slower 
development, While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal gro¥th of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 


Financial Structure of the Movement.— 
Apart from the compafatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
peers is rural, The rural credit society 

as, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original-idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society 
butin Indian viilages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying te play the sowcar. Thus 

8 of ome sing more or less all sectiqns 
of the population of the village, the society 
is yery ely made up of the needy section. 
Even otherwise the slender savings of the well- 
to-do would not be enough to meet the wants 
of the neody and each village ety fa not, 
therefore, able to be self-sufficient, making 
available the deposits of its well-to-do members 
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as loans for the needy ones. The heavy load 
of unproductive debt of the average Indian 
farmer his habit of investing his savings, if any, 
in lands and ornaments, and hie Illiteracy 
and consequent lack of the banking habit, 
soon made it apparent that the rural credit 
societies could not be expected to raise the 
cogs funds in deposits either from members 
or locally. The question of funds for the working 
of a rural Co-operative Society thus becomes a 
vital question indeed. Central banks have 
therefore been brought into existence at 
the district headquarters in order to raise 
money from towns and make them available 
to the pamery rural societies. Following 
up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutione The financial 
pruceire of pe eh oe, sd ei is zone 
argely composed of three parts—(t) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (it) the Central Financing 
Agencies, and (417) the Provincial Banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. So far, however 
auch an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association. 


Agricultural Credit Societies —The suc- 


ll cess of these societies is closely related to 


their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his Hability is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
1s unlimited, thatis to say, members are jointly 
and severally Hable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Such a Hability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
b Sader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the soolety and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission Into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood whichimposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members is 
of the utmost importance; and it has been 
unfortunate that in India this has not 
been in practice as well kept in veiw 
as it should have been, in the eager desire to 
promote the formation of more and yet more 
societies. 


Credit ia a blessing only if turned to productive 
account; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a curse, Jt would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the contumer. 
It ts capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the Illiterate ad the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agrical- 
turist needs money for productive purposes 
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such, as his current agriculttral needs, land 
bmprovement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for un uc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
wed and 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
codsumer—a producer who hardly makes oe 
from his industry and a consumer who no 
past savings to enab him to tide over &abad 
riod, but who is a perpetual borrower Yeady 
live for to-day and letting to-morrow 
take care of iteelf. He is besides ignorant and 
filit erate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of industry, y awake to 
the need or scope for improvenients in his 
metliods. In sttoh circumstances, it Is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
o0-operative society very curefully to scrutinise 
the ioan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the Idan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is in this 
wespect that re is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The fands of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the ncial requirements of 
the members. The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure On terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of ite @nanofal 
pee The ideal placed before these societies 

the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent_of making the society emortooeg self- 
sufficient. These deposits by membera further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit oe 
eminently desirab 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where they form one fifth of the tota! working: 
capital, Loans from central banks therefore 
farnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
nee reby provide against unforeseen logses, 

ebts and losses on the realisation of certain 
apeots such as by investment de tion. 
The general practice in to the use of 
the Jusiness of the 


reserve in the 
societies is that it is used as ordinary working 
by the agricultural 


- Attempts are sévery- 


Ls) . 


funds collected 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to about 81 crores 


of rupees. Thelt financial position as on the 
80th of June 1943 stood thus +— 
Tn thousands 
Share capital “Cn 24 
Reserve and other Funds .. 882,86 
Toms. 19808 
otal Working Capital ..  20,08,47 


Central Financing Agencies. 


funerals. Ho thus 1equires tapital of about Bs. 13 


|thereafter the 


them, and are, therefore, | 


eset see Sears A Ps 


The figures show that these tiny agriculttral 
societies in India work with about Rs 16 cr 
of their own capital (including members’ de 
in this head) as against their outeide wed 
crores. The 0 
capital was thus about 65 2 per cent. of Haag 
total working capital, and proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 
Central Financing Agencies.—The forma- 
tion of et tog 2 arian arene oh co-operative 
ae with the sole abject of raising funds 
Or advarices to societies having been fourd 
necessary to place the fmandial structure of the 
movenient on & sound basis, the Co-operative 
1912 and the 


Act of 1904 was amended fp 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that yeur 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 

number of central financing 
sfeaaly fa the Pan, Baga ead the Uatea 
especially e Punjab, and the 
Provinces. The function of these central 
societies was not only to supply the required 
capital to the primary societies but also to make 
the surplus resources of some societies available 
for other societies suffering from a deficiency 
of funds and to provide proper gnidance and 
inspection over them. On the June 1943 
the number of central banks was 589. 


There are four main sources from whieh a 
central bank derives ite working capital which 
stood in 1042-43 at 82.8 crores: (a) Share 
capital, (6) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (4) Loans. 


The up share capital and reserves of 
central ks constitute the owned resources af 
roapurees and pecivide the guarantee fund agelon 
resources and provide the guaran 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of d or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a sul the 


. The total amount 
of deposits held by csatral banks in the year 
1942 48 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Ra, 16°7 crores and from primary 
societies to Ks. 5 crores. Deposite in central 
banksare mainly of two kinds, vis., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banksin selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 

is not to grant loang to sooloties for periods 
longer than those for which depositsare avails 
and where loans for long are advanced, 
the of rg er a are also comparatively 
long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
contra] banks raise loans either from outelde 
banks, from other central banks, from the local 
provinelal bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by, the sentra] banks in 
1942-48 from 


= 


was Rs. 

lakhs. Centzal Banks do not direct borrow 
Ferrigno ton the pope ben 
ndian States, excepting Mynore 

Gochin do to a greater Jaap lopedy ot phe 


or 
from Government, while in Gwallor, loans 


Provincial Co-operative Banks. 


ment constitute the most important 
| of the total working capital. Borrowings 
' outside banks are generally confined to 
...,imodation obtained from the Imperial 
of India against Government Securities 
or missory Notes executed by societies in 
favopr of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the al Bank. This 
modation is, however, limited and ad- 
vancss from other joint stock banks are also now 
tare, The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is, however, not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. | 
Several central banks in the country, due to: 
their long standing, now possess sufficient! 
reaources to be independent of any outside. 
financial assistance put they all continue credit i 
arrangements mainly with the provincia] bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 


In the initial stages, severa) central banks 
gerenpee from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1942-43 was Rs. 8 crores chiefly in Bom 
the Punjab and Madras. .This practice, how- 
over, is gradually being abandoned as the chief 
function of a central bank is to finance societies 
and to serve as their balancing centre. The 
total advances made by central banks to societies 
at the end of the year 1942-43 amounted to 
over Rs,18.0 crores. 


After meeting management expenses the 
fits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
iona to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 589 central 
banks of the country during the year 1942-43 
amounted to Rs. 45 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Rs. 33 crores; the rate of dividen 
paid varied from $3 to 6 per cent. in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 4 per cent. per annum. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.—In India, 
at present, all the major Provincea except the 
Onited Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are utions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functionin 
as auch. There are 10 such institutions in all 
out of which 8 are in British India and two in 

Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central Danks and pro tion of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large paris 
of the apex banks the constitution is a mix 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the , there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks 


oh ts ania ah a 

e In r wor 

largely on deposits from the amiliated 
secieties as also from the public. 
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It Is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on & 
certain scale and in some Provinces the Govern- 
ment of the Province has prescribed definite 
tules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determines the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every Province the apex 
bank has fixed for iteelf a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general, 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures wil! clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1942-43:— 


Provincial Banke, 1942-43, 





In thousands 
Working Capital— of rupees. 
Share Capital és 78,41 
Reserve and other funds 1,55,00 
Deposits and Joans— 
from individuals 7,29,12 
from Provincial and Central 
banks .. ee 4,91,76 
from societies .. 2,39,78 
from Government 68,90 
Total 17,48,06 
Loans made during the year to-— 
Individuals ay oe 8,95,88 
Banks and societies ais 6,00,27 
Total 9,95,60 
Loans due by— 
Individuals oe ot 
Banks and societies 
Total 5,64,09 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banka have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex* banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking bual- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from com es and collecting the pay and 

sions of public servants. The provinelal 

ks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far — wag pears of afl 
of Re. 0°8 lakhs and these debentures ecog- 
nised as atrustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2°18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
aseets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
iarued debentares of tee vn these banks also 

ban ution, 

oe 1) troubled with surpluses and 


at different times in the different 
oe is therefore kegs sey 
v 


pex 
od of shortage of f 
rede are cea from surplusing 
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and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage The All Inula 
Provincial Co operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter provincia! 
borrowings 


Overdues —Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co operative 
credit society 18 andoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success On the 30th June 
1943, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 


2 
Overdues, : 


I 


amounted to Res 9,08,72,260 as compared 
with Rs 10,01,80,460 the year before, th 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Ks 29,08,46,991, the loans due jy 
individuals were Rs 1997,93596 The ovir 

due loans were therefore 81 per cent of 
the working capital and 45 per cent of the 
total loans due by individuals ‘he positon 
is however rendered mote serious when onere 

alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases by the farmers 

borrowing from the soucir to pay the soclety’s 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all India The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1943 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Socvetves, 1942 43 








(in lakhs of rupees ) 
_ Perc entage of overdue 
— Working sai due Ov urd oans to 
rovince Capital ans 
individuals | individuals Working Loans due 
Capital 
Madras 5 27 3 64 1,01 19 | 28 
Bombay $1] 2 36 if ) | 41) 
Sind 86 4% 36 42 79 
Bengal 6,06 3 44 8,00 51 | 90 
Bihar | 1,24 2 r() 56 9) 
Orissa 50 3t 5 50 74 
United Provinces 1,42 94 2 18 28 
Punjab 5,67 4 ko 86 15 1) 
Cantral Provinces and 
Berar (9 46 21 $4 46 
Assam 21 11 10 48 91 
Mysore 47 33 18 38 5 
Baroda 53 34 f 11 18 
Hyderabad 93 61 9 42 (4 
Gwalior i §1 4 29 57 (9 
Kashmis 49 34 13 27 88 
Travancore 29 2) 16 55 &0 
Indore | 30 $1 
Others " v5 42 10 18 24 
Total 29,08 19,98 9,09 31 4) 


The position since June 1933 has grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade dep 
ression reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerab'y and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies This continued growth 
of overdue loans {s an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co 








operative structure The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members the 
ultimate solvency of the societics is beyond 
dispute but severe pressurc on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entirecxistence 
of the co operative movement, are chiefly to be 


Land Morigage Banks. 


found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaylng capacity of the borrowing member 
in sanctioning Jeans for unproductive thoush 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and Zenerally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry Lhe loose serutiny of the purposes 
stated in the loan applic itions and the absence 
of a careful watch on the waj the loan 1s spent 
by the members which must be the case where 
almost every member 1s a borrower Or 1 surcty 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needv section 
of the village, the well to do standing aloof, the 
remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defanlter, even when he 1s 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues 
The central financing agenuies are more con 
cerned with the assets that in the last resoit 
are the securitv for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more exger 
even than the Registrar himself for o1ganisin, 
new credit societics 


The postwr ha been cased considerably by 
the recent 11€ 11 the prices of agricultural 
piucdue u der wor condition but temporiry 
reef is nos lutio: and eve will have to te 
tiken so thit the eaining erpacity of the agricil 
turist is mercased by linking up cr at with 
co operative: marke ing ind Ly the de clopment 
of sub rirus iid ist ies orsecondiry occupitions 
tor him in his he ure 


Land Mortgage Banks —The loans ad vanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their const: 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi 

lication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
acilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agiiculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
fee the way for the paying off of the old ones 

t does not seem to have been Seay realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
loid of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the evsy terms on which co operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the ascer 
tainment of the amount of individual indebt 
edness to the sowcar upon so fully financin. 
the agriculturists that they could be preven 
ted from resorting to the somw.ir any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co onerativi 
credit sould serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less tiJl now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded uS a 
lezitimate purpose for loans {5 largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet furthe: Short or 
jutermediate term loans can if judiiously 
employed, prevent any further Increase In the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomlie agriculture seems scircely possi . 
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bie, but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune The sowcar, it 18 
often forgotten, is the village retaller as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
thicshing floor orin hisshop The co operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non payment are sa ldled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcur 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica 
tion of the situation of indebtedness 1s most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Lnquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, 1f need be, the 
settlement of debts on acompulsory basis, A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed bv the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an Important step towards libera 
ting those who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate In any case, the need 
for lonz term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious and it has now been 
recognised thit the time has come for the provi 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 


There are three main types of such banks 
The strictly co operative type 18 an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
Mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
pavable to tearcr ‘The commel ial type 
works fo promt and declares dividends 
The third type—the quasi co operative—has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis Ihe banks organised so far in 
India are ina sense of the co operative type, 
though strictly speaking thev belong to the 
quasi cO operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non borrowing 
individuals for attracting initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
effirient management 


At present there are 10 co operative land 
mort*ize banks in the Punjab lwo of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has 1” land mortgage societies ind a Provincial 
Lind Moitgize buh which have Leen 
successtally carivinz on then ltusitss = Benz 
has 10, 4s8am has 4, while Moidras has 119 
primary lind moitgage banks ind @& central 
land mortgage bank It 1s too early to 
pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts improvement of land aad 


td 


method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
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in special cases The Central ee Com 


mittee think, however that for a long 


mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off hisold debts Onefeels however 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be Jaid on the intensive and extensive develop 
ment of agriculture since as pointed out above 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry the 
redemption is impracticable and illusory The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will havato be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes there 
will have to be in the Provinces central] land 
mortgage banks as in Madras ani in Bombay 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 
interest 38 in the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs though in special cases 
there would not be much hirmin the Govern 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature in the case of the untimited 
liability credit society, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability 18 on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security careful investigation of 
titles, correct agsessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs The recent rise in the 
value of agricultural lands has tempted the 
agriculturist to sell off one or more of the plots 
he holds and pay off a large part of his debts 
to the sowcar and to the Land Mortgage Bank 
from the price realised so that the business 
of the land mortgage banks has been decreasing 
considerably This factor with the low yield 
on investments has been causing some anxieties 


The operations of the Lund Mortgage Banks and 
Societies in India during 1942 43 were as under — 


Number of banks or societies 271 
Number of members 1,19,782 


Share Capital Rs 49,19,967 
Debentures from the public », 98,64,02,555 
Debentures from Government * 7,19 148 
Deposits »  1099,556 
Reserve and other funds » 28,06 860 
Loans 5, 3,23,69 878 

Working Capital » 7,78,17,964 
Loans made to individuals » 86,18 130 


,, Banks and Societies , 


9? 


Propaganda, Education and Training — 
In the initial stages of the movement, it tone on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organise co operativesocieties For this purpose 
the assistance of non official honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various Provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exist 
ence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in oartying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure With 
the rapid growth of co operative societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa. 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 


38,48,814 
4 99,266 


Profit : 


carry on work by the non-officials in a more| 


me to: 
come the resources of these institutions wil) be! 
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organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive 1nstitutes were started in the various Pro- 
vinces In some Provinces like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathieera and 
worhers and of cooperative societies In 
others, hke Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincis!l unions of 
co Operative societies In some Provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa they became federations of 
co operative souietics while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all Provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non official co operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time They 
have come to be legarded in an ever incroaa- 
ing measure as the third arm of the 
movement the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or leas the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the contral 
binks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non official views to the author 
ities A few yeara back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes Association was established, 
with a view to co ordinate the activities of the 
provincial institutes, to formulate non official 
co operative opinion on important co-operative 
problems from time to time and to encourage 
the growth of co operative literature 


It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
tempted only tospread knowledge ofco operation 
and co operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways Dducation has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
societies Inthe Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-operative 
Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
Union renders active assistance therein In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co operative Training 
Institute had been established at Sabourin the 
Bhagalpur Division which is controlled by a 
governing body which includes the Registrar, and 
a fow representatives of the Co operative Federa- 
tion The Training Institute has now been trans 
ferred to Pusa Madras has organised 6 tra 
institutes Inthe United Provinces, Bengal an 
the Osntral Provinces, arrangements for co-opera- 
tive training and education have not yet been pro- 
perly made,though there also it isthe Department 
assisted by the provincial union which organises 
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the training classes The nced for properco-oper-  giv.ng it the popular touch it lacks In recent 
ative training and education has been felt in an| years, however, the need for tightering official 
increasing degree 1n recent years and the Central; control on the Co operative Socicties has been 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended felt and supervision aidit and training have 
very strongly the establishment of provincial’ been taken up ly the Provincial Co operative 


co-operative colleges and an All-India Co opera-' 


tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies. No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
18 no doubt whatever that any scrious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office 
bearers of societies or the managers and inspect 
ors of central and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis 
trars of the co-operative departments, The 
Government of India have for the last few 
years placed at the disposal of each of the 
Provincial Governments about one lakh of 
rupees which were being devoted to a better 
organisation of Co-operative training and 
education for the staff of the co operative 
departments as also of other institutions. 

In some Provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
Registrar’s statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All-India Co operative 
Institutes’ Conference held at 


Departments more andmore ind the Provincial 
Co operative Institutes and Unions have not 
been functioning as actively or profitably 
as the well ordered development of such a 
popular movement as the Co operative Movement 
would require 


Non-Credit Agricultural Co operation — 
For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co operation for 
the benefit of the rural population Credit is 
but one of the needs of the cultivator , its organi- 
sation through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co operative organisation to meet his different 
non credit needs The problems of umgation, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
fencing cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
with varying success Ina land of ignorant and 


Hyderabad illiterate agriculturists, 1t would appear wiser 


(Deccan) in 1981 also expressed an opinion that|to adopt the rule of one village, one society , 
the Registrars statutory obligation in this, but the complexities of the non credit forms of 


matter could be discharged by a system of 
Hoensing and that audit should be a funotion 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will nata 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the Se Pagano ph for supervision of the oo- 
operative societies The departmental audit 
or inspection by the central banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union is obviously 
the agency for this fmendly and efficient 
supervision The combination of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
All-India Conference and endersed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 


improved efficiency in the working of the move-| June 


ment while de-officialising it considerably and 


| under — 


co-operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multi purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed ag one person with a bundle of 
needs, eich one of which it 18 proposed to meet 
separvtely A single society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attach the 
sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
force In the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase 
Better living, better farming and better 
business However, co operative opinion im 
Indiv 18 fast coming to accept the wisdom 
of this and discard the theory of almost 
water tight compartments The agricultural 
non-credit societies in India on the 30th 
1943 were 15,3899 distributed as 
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Other forms 
Purchase Production } 
Province, and sale. Production and sale of - Opers ee 7 
Madras oe ace 222 j 15» 447 ee § 
Bombay .. ag 65 19 137 220 | 441 
Sind ‘ . es 1> 1 Jo 
Bengal ee es 10) 1,020 872 3f ~ 13 
Behar oe - sa 5) d 216 2216 
Orissa i “a 14 ase 9 2. 
United Provinces .. 2 1 1 651 3923 44 
Punjab és ye ‘ 16 749 2,91) 244 3,965 
Central Provincesand Berar 64 17 ) a 
Mysore ~ i i: 27 21 33 8 
Baroda... - a 2 19 0 4) 100 
Hyderabad . ee . web _ 
Other atone ee ‘ 23 39 370 18) 452 
Total 626 - 1 &64 7 968 4 941 15,399 
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Of these the most imp rtintirethe marketing 
societies particulirlv for the sale of cotton in 
Bombay, and the consoliiation holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab 

Marketing Societies —Marketing of Agricul 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
que*tion of rural prosperity ard betterment and 
as gro tp marketing is always more eflective than 
indivi iuil marketing especially in India w ere 
the individual pr ducer 1s illiterate ani consti 
tutes a small unit co operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for It 1s only the complexity 
of the working of co operative sale societies 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance 
the lack of expert hnowledge on the part of 
co operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rapld multiplication of sale societies anil then 
efficient working It 1s 1eally in the develop 
ment of this form o: co operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India 
for credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where it has been tried with success the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members 
The tremendous headway moaie in Duropean 
countries like Denmark and tn the United States 
of Ameiica in co operative marketing organisa 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
gale societies in Bomtay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co operative 
organisatl n of aciculftural marketing Lhe 
jute and paddy sale societies of Lengal have not 
met with success it is true but the cctton 
grower 1n Gujarat and the Bombay harnata¥ 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies Absence of friud in weihment 
aleyuite and high prices insurance of the 
produce aginst risks of fire, prompt p.\ ment 
of sale proceeds financial accommodation till the 
produce 1s sold information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bomtay market supplv of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul 
turist, who was otherwise at the ineicy of 
the adatya or worse still of his village sowcar 
The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation which 
has taken over the co operative ginning factory 
already started bvthemembers A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco 
chillies, paddy, onions and arecanut Bengal 
has seveial jute sale societies with a Jute Whole 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta Ihe Punjal 
has several comnussion shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices but which sell to local mer 
chants yet rather than to the merchants at the 
port Madras has a number of sale societies 
but their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much yro,icss Reccntly pro 
vincial co operative marketing socitties have 
been started with government encouragement 
and assistance in Madr: and Bombay the 
results of the working of which will be watched 
with great interest by co operators all over the 
country Both these Socicties have teen 
rendering useful service to the country by 
undertaking on behiuf of sovernm nt work i: 
connection with food distribution ani 1ationin 

Consohdation of Holdings —The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
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succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which 1s in force 1n some European countries 
does not obtainin India Tach heir is given a 
propoiti nate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole equivalent 
to his p rtion The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not onjy smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inhe1it that land broken up into 
simaHer ard smaller plots his continuous 
partition of each field amon-st heirs leads te 
fragmentation which 1s accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, | y puvchase and sales by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common 


The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation veing so excessive as to prevent 
iny wgricultural operations and another part 
is lost n boundaries jLragmentation mvolves 
endless waste of time, monev and effort itres 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve 
ment it prevcnts him fiom idopting scientific 
methods of cultivation it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation it enforces 
uniformity of cropping and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder croys in the period dur ng 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
flelds The economic loss aue to this system 
can be easily, 1magined and the only solution 1s 
consolidation of holdings ‘This most difficult 
important and interesting Cxperiment originated 
in the Punjab 1n the year 1920 Lhe procedure 
adopted in estrblishing a Co operative Consolida 
tion of Holdings Society 1s to cil together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village persuade them to accept the by laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve & method of repaitition and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance As the result of pitient 
work which Fas now extended over 20 years 
some very stiiking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform It is steadil, 
gaining in populanty ind as more staff 1s trained 
and the people become bcttcr educated to the 
advantages of the system the figuies for the area 
consolidited are mounting up year bv year 
This work began 1n 1920 21 and in 10 years 
since then 263 462 1acres w re consolidated by 
the end of July 1980, out of the whole 
cultivable area of sbout 30 miulliona at an 
average cost of Rs 2 5 per acre 


In the Central ‘Provinces some success 1n 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and 1t is not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots ‘The Local Govern- 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Centril Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928 Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less 
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than one half of the permanent right holders 
holding not less than two thirds of the occupied 
area in a village to agree to the preparation ofa 
scheme of consolidation which scheme, when 
confirmed becomes binding on all the permanent 
right holders in the village and their successors 
in interest 


In Bombay a _ Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem When this Bill was 
introduced % good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped 


There are 11 sorieties for consolidation of 
holdings mm the United Provinces and 11 in the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model 


Rural Reconstruction —One ofthe main 
reasons why the achievements of the co operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 

romoters and workers lies in the extreme 

ackwardness of the rural population and It 1s 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co operative movement lies 
bound up with general rural development and 
progress So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements in more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co operative and 
all other rural movements ig possible The 
co operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman—dalal and the mer 
chant, but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half hearted attempts 
for the co operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medica) 
and social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 40 years have fallen far short 
of its objective Rural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made, what has been 
done has been individual effort—the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab The work done there covers education 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
Ber cute female education and maternity 
welfare 


In the Central Provinces and Berar the 
local Government carried on similar work from 
November 1929 Thelater part of 1933 saw a 
considerable impetus imported to the cause of 
rural reconstruction in India ‘His Excellency Sir 
Frederick Sykes ’thethen Governor of Bombay 
concentrated on village uplift and carried on an 
intensive propagands in that behalf which hes 
led to the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work ia being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees under the guidance of the District 
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Collectors, the work being co ordinated by Divi 
sional officers ‘lhe Punjab has appointed 
Brayne of Gurpaon fame as Commissioner 
for Rural Reconstruction and Bengalhasmade a 
simular appointment and it aj pears that all 
Provincial Governments are devoting consider 
able thought to this very 1m portant work 


Better Living Societies —The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir 
able type of co operative socnty to promote 
better living amongitsmembers here are more 
than 300 such societies in that province and 
bared have been doing quite important work in 
thelr own way Ihe societies do not collect 
any levy from their members except the sma)l 
entrance fec and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year violation of which 1s pumshable 
with fine under the by laws Though these 
societies 1n the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of rumous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters 80 
that apait from saving to their members thou 
sands of rupees each year they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure 
Some of these societies hive levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands some have promoted 
sanitation “some have induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well 
some have arranged that all manure should be 

ted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
ewellery and some have stopped waste on farms 
hus ina variety of ways these societies generally 
have been gieat factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village It 1s 
eirnestly hoped that auch better living societies 
will be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotition as possible so that 
the co operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist 


Urban Credit Societies —While the chief 
objective of the co operative movement was 
from the first to do acrvice to the rural popula 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two clasus of societies —rural 
and urban recognising thus the suitability of 
the co operative method ‘or solving the pro 
blems of urban population also At present 
there are 1n all 1% S02 non agricultural societies 
with a membership of «24.783 Of these 
7 0)3 are credit societies the rest being societies 
for other purposes 


An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders and though 
the joint stock banxing system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co operstive banking that is 
obviously wanted The importance of People s 
Co-operative Bank promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is therefore very great for the finance 
of small merchants artisans and craftsmen for 
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around district and talukatowns The principal 
business of these banks 1s short term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks In the absence of any 
mdustriel co operative bank it is also for the 
peoples’ bank to finance small industrialist 
and help the development of cottage industries 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India Another very 
important function which falls to peoples banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the tand from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
de velopment of the internal trade of the country 
It is only, however, inthe Bombay and Benga) 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks In 
Madras there are 1,170 non agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples 
banks The Punjat has 103 unlimited 
Hability societies and only 2.7 with limited 
liability Even here we hardly find any develop 

ment of real peoples banks 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
582 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however working 
on sound lines The question of starting 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and Orics1 has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand Inthe Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capita] 
of Rs 20000 and more are classed 18 urban 
banks Since 1922 co operators in this Presi 
dencv have been very keen on having a full 
fledged peoples bank in every taluka town 
for it has becn realised that with the proper 
developmert of urban co operative banking 
thera 1s no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland tiading agencies 

Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples 
sayings, & nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving faollities for internal remit 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large In 
the Bombay Province on the 30th June 1940 
there were 181 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful The total membership was 
210,460, the working capital was Re 5 07 51 125 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs 59 25 640 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a8 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
ah follow Bombay’s example In this 
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An siboretne variant of the urban co operative 
society is the Thrift Soci The system 
adoptedis to collect regularsavings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best ad vantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest In mary societies 
cortatn fzed proportion usually fof tie depouite 
c pro on, usually # ofthe depos 

The Punjab has more than 1,000 such societies 
and the bulk of the members are school masters 
There are over 125 thrift socleties for women 


In Bengal the 


Urban Credit Socteties. 
the stimulation of trade and mdustries in and: 


only having & membership of more than 2 000 
Madris his also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has 1 few also Recently however 
Life Insurance Socicties have been started 
in Bon bav Benpal and Madras The Bombay 
RO lety Was started in July 10930 largely 
through the efforts of Dewan Bahadur H I 
Kaji and for a few months worked as 
a provident society only fssuing policies of 
Rs 150 to Rs 500 and that too without medical 
examination the idea being to bring hfe in 
surance within easy rewch of the small man 
in the village as in the town It has no share 
capital and works on a mutual basis It has 
now, however widened its scope and has been 
writing policics for larger amounts under its 
ordinary branch It has by now written a 
business of over two ciores The Bengal 
society has had to seck amalgamation with a 
joint stock insurance company while the Madras 
soclety—the South India Co operative Insurance 
Society—started vigorously as a full fledged 
life insurance society with share capital and com 
paratively low rates of premia and has already 
written a large business of over Rs 34 crores 


Review -~The Co operative Socleties Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which becare the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the Hability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks 


In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
utuation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co opera 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co operation Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co operation were sought to be climinated 
From this time onwards the share of non officials 
in the movement assumed increasing Importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement deofficializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 1919 
made co operation a provincial transferred sub 
ject and the local Governments were left free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to thelr own requirements. 


The steady growth of the Centra] Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co operation , but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 

erceived that non official institutions should 

6 established to take over this function from 
official hands Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various Provinces, 
in some cases a8 unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 


Committees of Enquiry. 


federation or union more or less complete of the 
rimary societies The part these non official 
dies began to play henceforth became increas 
ingly important, some adding to the primary. 
function of propaganda, others such asco opera 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit 


The steady progress of the movement—some 
times even too rapid—for nearly 20 years 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colnssa} 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
Operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short term loans It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co operate Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920 Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit 


While the moycment was developing at 1 rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening Defaults in repayment were 
becoming 1ncreasingly common and Co opera 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tutedin variousProvinces J he Central Provinces 
thought it necessiry to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Lihar ind QOiiss1 followed with a 
similar committee in 1923 A ftw years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U P, the Llownsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in th ir respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co opcrative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non credit 
side of agricultural co operation The powers 
conferred upon the Iocal Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few Provinces such as 


Bombiy Bengal Burma Madras Bihur and 
Orissa Bombay passed the Co-on-rative 
Societies’ Act 1925 iucorporatinz the 


suggestions made from time to time for the 
amendment of the previois All India Act 
This new Act mide the object of the movement 
still wider than that of 1ts predecessor and its 
preamble refers to ‘ better hvinge better business 
and better methods of production ’ 1s the aim 
of the movement The chief features of the 
Bombay Act of 1925 are the adoption of a 
scientific system of classification of societies, the 
improvement of the procedure for liquidation 
of cancelled societies, the extension of summary 
powers of recovery to the awurds of arbitrators 
and the provision of penalties against specified 
offences The Burma Act crime imto force in 
1927 and the Madras act in July 1932 Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa have also now passed simula) 
Co operative Acts of thur own The progress 
of the movement in forms other than credit 
has not been very remarkable and credit 
societies still predominite especially thi 
Agneultural Credit Societies 


The non-credit movement has had naturall. 
more obstacles to overcome than the oredit bul 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shap: 
of sale socletios for cotton in Karnatak, Gujara’ 
and Khandsh, cattle insurance societies 10 
Burma and Irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division ot the Bombay Presidency 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of th 
non oredit movement in India is to be foun 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
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has been successfully attempted through co 
operation In the non agricultural non credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
‘n Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans 
locleties and unskilled labour societies in Madras 
-{ may be noted that on the agricultural side 
30 operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progiess It 1s 
true that the extraordinary circumstances 
created by the War have led to the problem 
of food Distribution and systems of rationing 
and to the subsequent formation of a large 
number of consumers store societies But it 
3 very doubtful how far these Someties wll 
continue their work when normal times return 


In 1926, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co operation formed only a 
part—though an important on —of ts extensive 
enquiry Since then, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincia! committces under 
the Indran Central Banking Inquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been further surveyed But the 
provincial committees, for obvious reasons, 
confined their inquiries to banking in relation to 
agriculture, small industries and trade Thus 
only those aspects of the co operative movement 
which have an intimate bearmg on the credit 
needs of the population and the development of 
banking facilities have been examined, while the 
need for separate enquiries into the whole move 
ment in the different provinces of the lines of 
those undertaken in CP, UP and Wadras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture 18 still to be met Bihar and Orisc1 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee , Mysore and Travancore followed 
suit Tne Government of Bombay convened 
in June 1933 a Round Table Conference of official 
and non official Co operators to discuss the pro 
blems that confronted the Movement in Bombay 
\s a result of this Conference three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions fn the Presidency, another 
to repert on the best way tohelp the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis These Committees have 
submitted their reports, their recommendations 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans 


A few yeais bach the Government of Bombay 
appointed a small committee to inquire Into the 
Lo operative movement and to suggest how 
effectave action could be taken to1mprove extend 
and strengthen the movement The report has 
Leen submitted 1nd the one welcome teature of 
the suggestions 1s the wdojtion ot the multiple 
society as the primary unit in villages suggested 
bv us for years and advocated strongly by the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India The reconstruction of the 
primary socicties on these Lincs will bea great 
step in the right direction but cannot yield 
the fullest bencfit unless the curse of illiteracy 
and {gnorance is removed or mitigated by a 
strong drive for adult education in rural areas, 
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[he growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934 In December 1936 and 1939, other Con 
ferences of Registrars met at Delhi and 
discussed the situation further 


It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow inintroducing the co opera 
tive movement within them limits and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider 
able progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces 


The landmarks in the history of the co opera 
tive movement in India are the Co operative 
Credit Societics Act of 1904, the Co operative 
Societies Act of 1912, the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 , the provincialisation of co opera- 
tion, 1919 the establishment of institutes 
unions and federations for propaginda, the 
Committees of LDnquuy into the co operative 
movement in several provinces, provincial 
legislation , the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928, Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931, and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes, land mortgige banking 
and organisation of provincial marketing 
societies 


The movement has thu, developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may be briefly 
summarised a:—agricultural credit, urban 
credit, central credit organisations apex co 
operative banks propaganda by non officials, 
non eredit agricultural co operation, urban 
co operative banking long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes, land mortgage banks, 
co-operative education , rectification and consoll 
dation of the credit movement, organisation of 
supervision over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction , and co operative marketing 


In recent years the Provincial Governments 
have been seriously undertaking programmes In 
the interests of the agriculturists Money - 


Co-operation in Indian States 


lenders bilis have been passed to restrict the 
evils of usury and debt legislation has been or is 
being passed in Madras Central Provinces, 
Bombay and 1 few othe: provinces so as to reduce 
agricultural debt and to bring it within the 
repaying capacity of the debtor The strengthen- 
Ing and  reorientationof the co operative 
movement has albo been taken earnestly in hand, 
which would by the conversion of the credit 
primaries into multi purpose societies, by or 

ganising cO operative sale of agricultural produce 
and by promoting secondary occupations for the 
as cage on a co-operative basis, change the 
whole emphasis of the movement from merely 
credit to the entire needs of the rural population 

Active mass scale efforts at rural reconstruction 
and at increasing the earnings of agriculturists 
represent the keynote of the present day trend 
of the Co operative Movement 


The titanic struggle in which the forces of 
barbarism have drawn the Empire has led to 
concentration on war effort increasingly in this 
count1y on the part both of officials and non 
officials and the drive that was taken earnestly 
in hand a few years back towards the village 
and its problems and towards a reorientation 
and expansion of the Co operative movement 
now lacks force But the same forces are 
leading to an ever increasing imdustrialisation 
of India and an ever decreasing dependence of 
her increasing population on agriculture Already 
with th end of the War in Kurope the Govern 
ment of India and the Piovincial Governments 
are increasingly busy with formulating plans and 

olicies of post war reconstri ction and 1t 1s of 
oterest to note that Co operation looms large in 
these plans and policies Developments in co 
opelative marketing and rural industz1es can be 
expected at an eaily dite and co operation, 
though moe contiolled by Government than 
ever before will be the accepted organisation 
for schemes of ruial bctterme:t An important 
land mirk in the lustory of the (o operative 
Movement is the appointment of 1 Co oper itive 
Planning Committee composed of senior Regis 
trars and well known non official Co oper tors 
and the repcrt of this Committee 1s expected to 
lay down the lines and principles of Co opeia 
tive development mm India for the next few 
decades 
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Statistics of Co-operation, 


TABLE No. 4. 


Operations of Co-operative Societies, 1942-43, 


Sa ED 


Number 7 eae 


Working Capita! :—~ | 


Loans and deposits held 
from— 


Share Capital 


Members .. ae 
Non-Members a8 
Societies ., ae 
Provincial or Central Banks 
Government 


Reserve and other Funds, . 


Total 


J.oans made during the \ear 
to— 


Individuals, , Be 
Banks and Societies 


Loans due by— 
Individuals, . et ‘ 
Of which overdue .. 


Banks and Societies &% | 


Profits <s ord bit 


| 
isc 
| 


Provincial | Central 
Banks, Banks, 
10 | 589 
7s,41 2,70,19 


239,78 
4,91,76 


53,90 


1,55,09 
17,48,06 


ee 


3,95,33 
6,(0,27 


1,22,93 


4,41,16 


8,41 





. br2oas 16,74,87 


4,95,43 
3,10,90 

66,19 
4,67,23 


32,84,81 


3,11 70 
17,95,20 


110,65 


17,81,16 





49,20 


eno 


23,07 


7,78,18 
36,18 
38,49 


3,57,96 


2,95,26 


(In Thousands of Rupees) 


Land 
Mortgage 
Banks and 
Societies. 


Agricultural Nea see: 
Societies 
° Societies. 
| N Non 
on- 
Credit. Credit. Credit. Credit, 








271 20,635 15,90 7,009 11,709 





e 











445,24 7,27,75 
{ 1,52,34 10,69,77 
D* 
1,82,55 £,57,54 
11,59 21,54 
12,74,52 2,09,33 
7,19 9,87 44,39 
8,82,36 4,64,48 
29,08,47 33,94,80 
10,82,28 14,73,00 
2, 22.03 1,84,76 
19,57,94 18,24,27 
7,17 J,08,72 2,60,72 
1 ,60,31 1,84,08 
4,09 72,89 88,83 


*Including Rs. 3,64,02,555 as debentures. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HoRTIOULTCORAL SOCIETY 
(THE ROYAL) oy INDIA (Calcutta) —} ounded 
1820 A Class. Annua) subscription Rs 35 En 
trancefee Rs 8 BCla s Annualsubscription 
Rs 15 Secretary S Percy Jancaster FIS, 
FRHS,MRAS 1, Alipore Road Alspore 


AGRI-HORTIOULTUBAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1835 Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs 7 in€lisBRs 3 
President H EK The Governor of Wadras 
Charman 31 M Gawne CIE I¢8 = Jlon 
Secraary The Hontic Mr Justi S Wids 
worth, 108 Hon freaunmr K & Raja 
gopala Iyengar 


OF BOMFAY — 
Founded 1&86, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropoiogica) research m9 India, to 
correspond with Arthropological So ieties 
throughout the wo:ld to hold mretings 
for reading and discussing payers, and to 
publish a journal contaming the transactions 
of the Society Annual sits iiption Ps 10 


Prendent Prof G@ §S Ghurye MA phpd 
Hon Secretary Prof kK T Merchant ma 
LLB BSc (Econ) Office Address Co 


kK R Cama Oriental Institute Bui din, 
136, Apollo Street Bombiy 


BuNARES MATHEMATICAL fOOCIFPY —Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and pron otion 
Of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Apphed Mathemat ec andin the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal en 
titled The Proceedings of the Bnar M1 
thematical Socvety, in whith o1ig nal papers 
on Mathematics are published ud maintains 
a library It putlished 2) volumes ot Zhe 
£ roceelinjs and 12 books There are about 
100 members irom all parts of Iniia =§Admis 
sion fee Rs 10 Annual subseription Ks 6 
(Resident members) and }s 5 (non resident 
members) President Pro. A C Banery 
LES , Secretary Prof Chandi Prasad MA 
BSc Lditur Dr A N Singh Dk&e Trea 
surer Dr R S Verma Dc Addess 22 
Senpura Benares City 


BHANDARKAR OBIBNTAL REeRARCH INSTITUTE 
Poona —Ihe Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917 the 80th birthday of lite 
Sir R G Bhandarkar atthe hands of H L 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi 
dent Its objects are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antiquities to provide an up to 


| 





date Oriental Jibrary, to train students in. 


the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all poimts connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar, which he 
bad bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and 1s now Jocated in the 
Central Hall of the Institute Since the Ist 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu 
scripte formerly accommodated in the Deccan 


College together witha maintenance grant of 
Rs 3000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Ks 10 000 
a& year for the y ublication of the B S 8 and 
The Covernment Oriental Series The Insti 
tute has also started a series called the Bhan 
darkar Orvental Series in Which thre works have 
been ‘lready publishtd and some others have 
been undertiken Ihe Institute his under 

iken to eht Marat? aita critically at the 
initiation of the Raj. of Aun th who has pro 
mised 1 total -rant of Is one lakh for that 
yurpos) Dr \ SS. Sukthankir was the 
Gener! J litor of the Afahab? arata up to 21st 
Tiruiry 1943 the date of his untort mate 
demise =Dr 8S kh Belvalkar has now 
been  aprointed General 7" ditor Grants 
are bing received fom the Government 
of India (Rs 4000 9 year) the University 
of Bomlay (Fs 000 4 vear) ani the Gov 
ernment of Boml1y (Rs 60004 vear) Madras 
Hv leribad (Deceiw) Baroda and Mysore as 
well 18 from several Southern Mahratt. States 
Recently the Government of H H The 
Maharaja Seindiy of Gwahor sanctione 1 
Rs 29000 for the Vahabharata work at 


the 1ate of Rs 2.500 per year for 10 years 
Ih € vaiumnnt t H H the Miharaa of 
kK to ay Jassinti? J rant £ Rs O00 

Youotet thi y 1 £2 this work 


The Trustees of Sir Dorab Tata Trust have 
also sanctioned an annual grant of Rs1 00 
fer the same purpose for years The 
British Academy has also piven a grant to 
the Wahabharata as u token of their apprecia 

tion ct tnis work On 2oth Mirch 1944 the 
Institute mangu ited its Afahatharata J rent 

in7 Depart ert with a view to expedite the 
printing of the Ma'aohaiata Edition The 
Institute issues a Journal called Anna's of 
the Bhandarcar Onrental Fe earch Institute 
publhisned four times a vear It al~o held 
under its auspres the Jirst Onental Con 
ference on the 5th ¢th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronige of H DE Sn George 
Lloyd ind the presidency of Sir R G Bhan 
darhir Thanks to Itberal donations form 
the Titas an1 the Jain community supple 
mented by Grants in Aid trom the Govern 
ment of Bombiy the Institute 1» housed in 4 
fine building Since August 192” the Institute 
has been conducting regular MA classes in 
Sanskrit Pah Ardhamagidhi ni in tent 
Indian Culture It hs also Leen «ov hing 
students for the Doctorate dverees of the 
University of Bombay Tectures by eminent 
scholars ‘re also aclivered ocei inally 

Besides these lectures 2 regular serus cf free 
Extension Lectures at certun inters ils has 
been arranged for the benefit of the public 

The Tnstatute celebrated it3 “Silver Jubilee 
on the 4th and oth of Jinuirv 1945 when 

delegates from leirned Lodi + all over India 
and other eminent scholars attend¢d Mem 

bership dues Rs 10 a veir or hs 100 com 

pounded itor hfe “Wembers cin subject 
to ctitaim conditions Lorrow books from the 
libtary and get the ‘\nnals tree and other 
publications (% list covering about 100 titles 


Al4 Soctetres 
sent free upon By lags at concession rates 


Secrdary Dr Dandekar MA 
Php Curator P K Code ma 


THE BHARATA ITIHASA SANSHODHAKA MANDALA 
Pooxa —Founded in 1910 by the late Mr V 
K Rajwade and Sardar K C Mehendale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 191) 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials crecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history Has a building of its ovn has re 
cently acquired new 
buildings possesses the best collection of 
Persian and Marathi historical papers owned 
by any private soclety Has a rare col ection 
of about a thousand Indian paintings now 
housed {fn a special wing recently added main 

tains a coin cabinet and an armoury of old 
weapons Has a section for copper plates 
sculpture ana archeology and has a library of 
general historical and rare books Holds 
fortmghtly and annual meetings where notes 
and yapers based on origin:] documents are 
presented discussed and afterwards published 
The Poona City Research Section of the Mandal 
Goes research work in the city and publishes 
findines Has published several volumes of 
Original historical letters and other histori 
eal and literary books whose total num 
ber exceeds 90 Received Rs 5 000 for pub 
lishing materials of the Shivaji period from the 
late Raja Sahib of Mudlol Conducts a quar 
terly journal devoted to research Work done 
mostly In Marathi Celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee by calling the first All India Modern 
History Congress In 1035 Has planned Com 
Memoration volumes m English giving an 
analytical account of rescarches In various 
fields Depends mainly on public subscrip 
tions Has been receiving some grantcin aid 
from the Government of Bombay and the 
Poona City Municipality § for the last 
three years Is supported by many Rajas 
Jahagirdars Sardars and the public The 
late Dr J EC Abbot of New Jersey USA 

left by will a gift of 30000 dollars to the 
Mandala for buildings Annual membership 
fees for various classes ate Rs 3 6 12 25 
125 and 300 which can be compounded for 
life by paying ten times the annual subscrip 

tion for a particular class in a single year 


Effective members over 700 Annual income. 


averages between 5 to 6 thousand rupees 
Prestdent The Raja Saheb of Phaltan 

Vico Presidents The Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
The Raja Saheb of Bhor and Sardar G B 
Patwardhan Shastri, Chassman Prof D V 
Potdar, BA ordinary Fxpert member 
Indian Historical Records Commission 
Secretarvese Sardar G N Mujumdar, clE, 
C G karve pa Prof R V Oturkar MA 

Treasurer D K Sathe, usc BA Address 

312 13, Sadashiv Peth Puona City 


Bombay ART SoorkeTy —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the OT ear and arose . a 
permanent ery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January Annual subscription 


LOMBAY BRANOH OF THE 


remises for additional : 


Literary, Scsentific and Socral. 


Rs 10, Life member Ra 100 Prendent Sir 
Cowas)i Jehangir, Bart Hon Treasurer Rao 
Bahadur N GQ Agaskar, Hon Secretary 
VY V Oak, Barat-Law Office Secretariat, 
Ground Tloor, Bombay 


RoyaL ASIATIO 
SocikTy —Founded 1804 to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts Sciences and Lite 
rature Annual subscription Re 60 Secretary 
J $8 Tilley, Town Hall Bombay 


BOMBAY MEDICAL UNION —Founded 1883 to 


promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of viewsand experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medica) profession in Bomlav and the Preal- 
dency Intrance Fee for Resident members 
Rs 65 monthly subscription Rs 2 Absent 
members Rs 2 yearly and non resi 
dent members yearly subscription Rs 5 
Pres dent Dr ¥ B Desai Vice Presvdenis 

Dr R N Cooperand Dr § R Joglekar Hon 
Secretares Dr Rustom Jal Vahil and Dr. 
Ge rge Coelho Hon Treasurer Dr B B 
Yodh Zon Inbrarnans Dr I N Day and 
Dr M G@ Talwalkar Blavatsky Lodge Builds 
ung French Bridge Chowpatts Bombay 


BOMBAY NATURAL Hisrory Sooty (Regis 


tered under Act XXI of 1860) —Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society s collections have been transferred to 
that Museum A Journal is published three 
times during the year which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well as 
descriptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders The Societys library is 
open to members and books may be borrowed 
under special arrangement by members resid- 
ing in the mofusail Annual subscription 
Rs 2> Entrance fee Rs 10 J1fe Member 
ship Rs 360 including entrance fee Patron 

HA F ih Viceroy «f India 1 2ce Patrons 

H E H The Nizam of Hyderabad, aost, 
GBE,H H The Maharaja of Baroda, H H 
The Maharaja of Travancore Goin H H 
The Maharaja of Bikaner H H The Maharao 
of Cutch, H The Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
GcIB, KOSI KOVO H H The Maha 
rajyadhiray of Patiala, H H The Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar KOs6I H H The Nawab of 
Junagadh GOIE, KO8I, Sir David Ezra, 
Kt, r¥z8 A S Vernay, Lt Col K @ 
Gharpurey, IMS (Retd), W S Millard, 
FzZ2S Present H E The Governor 
of Bombay J ice Presidents J BR Greaves 
CBE MIA JP Rt Rex RD Acland, 
MA W S Millard F78 Hon Secretary 

J L Bernard Hon JLreasurer T F Savaides 
Curator 3S H Prater OBF MIA JP 

OMZS , Asst Curator C Me(ann Head 
Clerk A F Fernandes Accountant D P 
Lanjekar Gallery Asastants FP F Gomes 
and N A Baptista, Offices 114, Apollo 
Street, Bombay 
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Bompay SAniTaRY AssSOclaTION —Founded 
(a) to create an educated public opmion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, (3) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and if possible 
by holding classes and examinations; (ce) 
to promote sanitary suience by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
fn sanitary science by origina] research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such local 
ities or chawls give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street was built 
by the Association at a cost of nearly Rs 
1,00,000 The foundation stone was laid by 
Lady Willingdon in March, 1914, and it was 
opened in March,1915 Itisa large and hand- 
some structure with a large Lecture Hall, 
Library, Museum, etc , and also provides ac 
commodation for King George V, Anti Luber- 
culosis League Dispensary transferred to the 
Municipality in 1924, the Museum and office of 
the Assistant Health Officer, C and D Wards, 
and the Vaccination Station Hon Secretary 
and [reasurer Dr B C Das Gupta, BSo 
(Hons), MB, MROP, DPH, DTM & H 
Executive Health Officer, Bombay VJornt 
Honorary Secretary Dr C Coutinho, B8c, 
LM & 8, DHy Health Visitor S K, 
Kulkarni 

British AND ForzkiGN BIBLE Soomrtry.— 
The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
been at work in this country aince 1811. 
It haa 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary m 1818, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 


liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxillary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
Bible or some portion of itis now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
reached 948 585 Issues in 1944. Ihe Bibles, 
Testaments, and Portions in the various 
vernaculara are sold at rates which the 
very poorest can pay, and at considerable 
loss to the Society Gifts of English 
Scriptures are made to students who pass 
Universitv examinations the New Testament 
and Psaime to Maftriculate andthe Bible to 
Graduates (These gifts have been discontinued 
at present on account of the war) During 
the war special ‘‘ Services ’’ editions of the New 
Testament in English and of Gospel portions 
in several Indian languages have been 1ssued, 
and many thousands have been distributed 
to men 1n the Forces 


Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there 1s Bible work carried on ip India, 
and Burma in a Much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society—which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society—the National] Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamul Bible Society In Novem 
ber 1944 the ‘‘ Bible Society of India & Ceylon ’ 
came into existence, and it 1s taking over 
responsibility for work hitherto done by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society with which, 
however, 28 well as with the Scottish and 
American Societies, 1t remains tn assouiation 


N B—The wok in Burma js at present in abey- 


ance 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Yoreign Bible Society’s work during 


the past few yeare in India :— 


TABLE OF CIROULATION OF THE B.F.BS 1n Inpia. 


Auxiliaries | 1044, | 1948. | 1942, 





1941. | 1940. | 19389 | 1938 | 1937, 


Calcutta ..| 214,949) 179,423; 136,112} 118,244) 226,063) 218,363} 238,342) 244,292 
Bombay . 167,526 189,872| 168,412; 106,843; 242,681) 248,401} 232,404' 230,528 
Madras ..| 205,854; 247,207) 328,258| 262,007; 885,656] 444,848, $56 686| 338,085 


Bangalore 44,5141  62,792| 50,177 


North India| 200,040| 202,604/ 181,416] 185,381/ 250651} 212,321/ 185,568 
85,755} 118,525} 1065701 107,845) 94,462 


EE | AAS SO | SS | TAS eH ET e ID 


Punjab ..| 107,200) 192,980 94,513 











28,066 43 657 48 372 88 O24, 44,705 


187,220 


Total . 948,585; 1,011,918; 958,888; 731,246} 1,267,133; 1,278,873] 1,159,859 1,140,192 


ee  caueeeenenatilinintteltanmenstttiieae: sonal ere 








These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 


any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


Genera] Secretary for India and Ceylon The Rev. J. § M. Hocper, ™ 4, Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P 
BaiTish MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay {Cminpren’s Alp Soorry was established in 


Branch).—Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allled Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession Secretary Dr D R 
Bharucha, FROS. (Eng), ‘ Dreamland,’ 
25, New Queen’s Road, Bombay 4, 


1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibilitv for the mamtenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry, and probation, including 
voluntary supervision work regarding the 
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cases of boys and girls dealt with by the 
Juvenile Court, for the management of the 
David Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga ; 
The Society maintains the Children’s Home, 
Chembur, which is an Agricultural biased 
school and the Home for Mental Deficients. 
The Society is a private charitable organisation 
with a grant-i-aid from Government Its 
work lies amongst destitute children hailing 
from all parts of India, juvenile offenders les» 
than 16 years of age and children offended 
against by adult persons, all of whom have 
been arrested under the Bombay Children Act 
in either Bombay City or Suburban District. 
President: H. E The Rt. Hon’ble Sir John 
Colville, GOLK., TD.; Vueee-Presvaent: Suir 
Hormasdyar P JDastur, Kt., Lar-at-Law; 
Chairman. Mis. Lilavati K. Munshi, MLA 
Ji. Treasurers: LL. V. Sathe, ARIA., BA 
and Motichand G. Shah, B.A.; Hon. Secretary 

Prabhashankar R. Bhatt, 3.p ; Secretary 

Dr. D. D. Mehta, Ph.p. 


CONSUMPTIVES’ HOMES SoorETY.—This So- 
ciety was started by the late Byramji Mala- 
bari and Dayaram Gidumal on the 185 
of June 1909. Malabari secured « large 

ant of land in a Himalayan pine forcst in 
harampur (Simla Hulls) from H. H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium for 
Consumptives. His Highness also gave a 
donation of Rs, one lakh, In 1911 by special 
permission the Sanatorium was named “ The 
King Edward VII Sanatorium.” It has its 
special water works known as the Lady Hard- 
inge Water Works, presented by the late Sir 
Chinubhai Madhavial, Bart., of Ahmedabad. 
The Sanatorium has a Guest House: The 
Noshirwan Adul Guest House for visitors to 
Dharampore. It has accommodation for 105 
tients including the special Punjab Block 
uilt from a grant of the Punjab Government 
and reserved for European patients, Most of 
the blocks and cottages are built by Parsis. 
The Sir Ratan Tata Charities donated large 
sums for the upkeep of the sanatorium from 
1922, and in 1930 endowed the X-Ray and 
Electric Light Departments at a cost of 
20,000. A donation of Rs. 15,000 is 
promised for the Sir Ratan Tata Laboratory. 
The Sanatorium has its own dairy and is 
called the Bai Pirojbai R. H. Patuck Dairy. 
The Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal Dispensary 


has an _ out-patient department. The 
Recreation Hall is called “The Sir 
Bhupirder Singh Recreation Hall” after 


the rame of the late Maharaja of Patiala. 
Nearly 8s.3,16,000 have been spent on 
laying out the sites, buildings, etc., and the 
upkeep annual expenditure is about Rs.56,000. 
The Senior and Junior Medical Officers are 
in charge “of the Sanatorium. The office of 
this Society is situated at the Seva Sadan 
Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay. S. P. 
Wadia is the Hon. Secretary and Pirosha 
P, Mistri is the Hon. Ticasurer. 


EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF INDIA.—The 
Eroployers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1988 with the folowing among its 
main objects:—To promote and _ protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislative 
or other measures affecting their Interests ; 
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to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of interest to employers; to 
nominate delegates and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations ; 
to secure concerted action on ali subjects 
involving the interests of its members; 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmenious relations between 
Capital and Latour; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
Importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 


Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
Iudia are members of the Federation. 


The office-bearers for the year 1945 are :-— 
President: Sir Homi Mody; Deputy Pre- 
sidents ; Sir Henry Richardson; Sir Robert 
Menzies and Dewan Bahadur C. 8. Ratna- 
sabapathy Mudaliar. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House,Churchgate Street, Bombay. 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION —The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of ‘‘The European and Anglo-tndian 
Defence Association ’? and wag re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, the present title being 
adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India The Head Office (Central Administra- 
tion) is in Sassoon House, 4 Lyons Range. 
Calcutta. President: C. P. Lawson, M.L.A, 
(Central) ; Vice-Presidents : H. Rowan Hodge, 
M.L.4.and P, Reid; Hony. Generul Treasurer : 
R, 8. Arthur; General Secretary: Mrs. J. 
Bryden. 

BRANOHES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

ASSAM.—Chairman, E. H.8. Lewis ; Hony. Secze- 
tary, W. A Dunlop. 

CactiaR.—Chairman, C.W. Morley, ¥.L.A. ; Hony. 
Secretary, BR. R. Deuchars. 

E. BENGAL,-—-Chairman.—J. E. Manson; Hony. 
Secretary, N, A. Hanson, 

W. BUNGAL.—Chairman, W. V. J. Curtain; 
Hony. Secretary, C, Gallon. 

CALCUTTA —Chairman, H Rowan Hodge, M.L.A.; 
Secretary, Mrs. I. Bryden, 

DARJEELING, —Chairman, C. W.H. Ansell, 0.B.E.; 
Hony. Secretary, K. Davenport. 

DooaRs.—Chairman, W. D. Simpson; Hony. 
Secretary, P. J. Diack, 

KANKINARRAH.—Chairman, W. T. Shaw ; Hony. 
Secretary, Mrs. I. Bryden. 

BOMBAY.—Chairman, © F., 
Secretary, C. B. Cockaine. 

Norte BroaR.—Chairman, E.G. Munna, M.L.4,; 
Hon, Seerstary, W. H. Meyrick, 0.3,8., M.L.A. 

MANBHUM.—Chairman, R. Brown; Jt. Hony,. 
Secretarves, B. Wilbon Haigh, M.L.A. and P. W. 
Ht. Woods. 


sours INDIAN.—Chairman, P. Reid ; Secretary, 
W. Fyfe. 


Morris; Hony. 
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PUNJAB —Chasrman, Sir William Roberta, Cl#, I DIAN ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATICN — 


MLA Hony Secretary, A 1) Smith 

SIND —Chairman RL Coghlan Hony Secre 
tary M R Carter 

UNITED PROVINCES —Chatrman, H A Wilkinson, 
MLC AHAcny Secretary H W Morgan MBE 


INDIAN AOCOOUNTANOCY BoaRD —The Indian Ac 
countancy Board 18 constituted under the 
Indian (Companies Act VII of 1913 which wis 
amended by the Indian Companies (Amerd 
ment) Act 1930 in order to give effect to an 
All India scheme of registration of public a 
countants and auditors and the creation of an 
Indian Accountancy Boird to advise the 
Central Government on all matters relating 
to the accountancy profession in India 


Before 1930 local Govts were empowered 
to grant auditors certificates entitling persons 
to act as auditors of companies other than 
private companies Auditors ( ertificates were 
of twokinds restricted and unrestricted 
The holders of the former werc entitled to 
practise within the juri diction o the Fro 
vince granting the certificate while those of the 
latter were entitled to practise throughout 
British In ha 

There wer several practical difficulties in 
administering a central sul ject 1 \ a provincial 
government 1nd im 193 the Central Govern 
ment took charge of the accountancy prc fes 
sion—the youngest of the learned professions 


Every person desirous of practising as a public 
accountant im British India, has to be enrolled 
on the Register of Accountants maintained I y 
the Central Government and 1s styled Regis 
tered Accountant ’ Necessary conditions for 
eligibility for enrolment on the Rezister of 
Accountants are laid down in the Auditors 
Certificates Rules 1932 which hive been 
framed under section 144 of the Indian 
Companies Act There is in cferation 
a strict scheme of professional examinations 
registration of apprentices for the practical 
training, recognition of coaching, institutions 
for the theoretical aspect registration for the 
practisir g public accountant and an elaborate 
code of professional ethics all conducted and 
rigorously enforced by the Central Govern 
ment on the advice of the Indian Accountancy 
Board 

From 1932 to 1939 the members of the Indian 
Accountancy Board were nominated by the 
Central Government out of the ranks of the 
leading public accountants throughout India 
Ip 1939 the Central Government changed the 
rules and introduced a progressive element of 
elected members from the practising account 
ants The ultimate ,oal 1s to form an auto 
mous body of accountants to take charge of the 

rofession Under the present rules the 

ndian Accountincy Board consists of 21 
members Ihe term of membership 15 for 3 
years In exceptional conditions the Central 
Government is empowered to extend the 
term for a further specified period The 
present term commenced from Ist July 1944 

Charman The Hontle Sir Muhammad 
Azizul Huque 13 Iitt VUember Governor 
General s Kxecutive Council in charge of the 
Dept of Commerce Secretary PN 
Bhandari! BOom (London) AOA RA 
Address Under Secretary to the Government 
of India Dept of Commerce Simla 
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Founded 1n the year 1937 in order to organise 
and carrv on adult education work tl roughout 
the country Among its earhest fourders 
Prof H B Richardson and Erof J B Raju 
took a very prominent part 

The aims and objects of the Associmtion 
are — 

To spread hnowledge among the people ct 
India on all sul jects related to their all roun | 
welfare and culture in a populir an] ivttia 
tive manner through suitatle agencies to 
imtiate wherever necessars adult elucaticn 
activities in co operation with various organisa 
tions and individuals interested in the work 
and to encourage and co ordinate local efforts 
and organisations engaged in promoting th 
cause of adult education to serve as a central 
tureau for information and advice concerning 
adult education in the different | rovinces and 
Indian States to co operate wth movements 
1iming at the removal of literacy and 
ignorance and the promotion of the civic 
economic and cultural interests of the peonle 
to serve as a connecting lnk for inter 
provincial and inter state co operition and 
co ordination to prepare ani supply i 
necessary slides charts films} doklets 
suitable literature et und t> wut lertake 
the publication of bulletins ani jcurnils t»> 
arrange public lecture demonstrations 
seminars etc, for the furtherance of the 
objects of the Association to organise the 
Indian Adult Education ( onference 1 least 
once every two years to iniuce the Universi 
ties and other educational bodies in the 
country to tahe up adult education work 
and to do 411 other acts that are inci lental 
to the fulfilment of the above mentioned 
ol jects of the Association 


The ApvSociation 1s affiliated to the World 
Association for Adult Educition ‘Sin e its 
establishment it has held three tmyortant 
conferences ‘The first one in Delhi in 1388 
presided over by the late Hon ble Mr J istue 
Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaimin the secon! at 
Bhagalpur 1n 193) under the presi lentstun of 
Mr (now Sir) R P Misant then Vie Chan 
cellor Bombav University ini the thirl at 
Indore in December 1942 un icr the { stronage 
of His Hithness the Mahirajt Holhar of 
Indore and the prestientship of Trof 4A WN 
Jhb» Vice Chancellor Allahat id Univer ity 


Office bearers for 1944 4) am Inde —# re 2 
fent Dr Amaranatha Jha Frefr lent 
Sir Maurice Guver “Sur ley Bahalur Sytru 
Dr Sve 1 Mihmud Frof A N Jasu J 1 P 
Rxwhe Victcorna KR G Susilum HH fe e 
ril Se retary Ranjit M Chet inh = ft t 
Se vefirtes Mrs Savitri: Rapin Wr kul um 
Savant Prof B C Muherjy2 Mumta7im1 hhis 
Bahadur 4 @ Sharma J] ¥ nhiti Rama 
1W320 Oryanising S retar 7 So th Init 
P M Gopailikrisinan Hor di aetrer 
Cait H B Richari n 


INDIAN CHEMICAI Society —Was founded in 


1024 with Sur P C Ray as President tocated 
in the University College of Scrence Buildings, 
9? Upper Circular R ad (al utti Prof JN 
Mukherjee CBF DN Freidr?t Sr S 8 
Bhatnagar FRS SW Sirl_\ Brahmachari 
Dr B B Dev Prof N R Dhar Dr Gilbert 
Fowler Sir J C Ghosh Dr K G@ Nath Dr 
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TN Rav Dr R € Rav Pref P Rav Vr 
H hk sen ProvP WK OSineh Tare 7 2esites ts 
Dr P B Sarkir ind Dr P kh Jose fons 
Tdtors Dr BN €he h Hons Secretary 
Dr H N DasGupta Weny Ticasurer Dr 
B Ahmad Jr N P Tau Pi J W Chow 
dhury Mrs Shedla Dhar PD) S Jos Dr WV 
Goswami Dr 1 ¢ Guhi Jrof P € €uhm 
Dr A \ Kipinna Prof Pp ¢ Mitta In 
kK T Moudul! Dr Maiti Prisad Prof} 
Sanjiva Rao S Fo oSen In To ds Ginauh 
Dr Vo osSubriaminvan Dr hk Venkitinumin 
Dr S Siddiyui Verlers cf the Corr ul 
G Banerjec isst Seeretary S& N Mukherjee 
and Dr D Chakravarti Ass’ Laitors 


may Fou d mW VA Oya wot 7 

d ¢ SM Mehti ant damoapiuld M J on 
Fecd eadot) Miss Ole Jo ephand AN 
Kethare Joni If y % an Dr ¢ \N 


Jadhav Hoi; J ea 


Madras Branrh Sar J & Ghosh Pres icnt 
Dr K L Moudgill Tice Freselent H 
Subba Jois Tony Secretary and Treastrer 

The Society publishes 1 monthly Journ. 
dealing with onmginw resear hes in Chem try 
in India and a quarterly Industrial J dition of 
the main Journal specially devoted to industrial 
tomes Annual subscription for the Industrial 
Edition 13 Rs 6 for non Fellows Subserip 
tion to Fellows Rs 16 ‘Non Fellows Rs 1% 
and an additicna! Rs 2 for the Industmal 41 J 
News Fditin fFfellcwstip is open to gri 
duates of Chimistrys and to those who are 
interested 


INDIAN AND FASTFRN NIFWSPAPFR SOCIETY — 
Formed 1n February 1939 to act as a Central 
Organisation of the Newspaper Press of India 
Burma and Ceylon and to promote the common 
interests of 1ts memters Prevident YH W 
smith The Immesofindia Deputy Presi 
dent W J B Walker The Stitesman 
Tece Pre wdent Wh Srinivasan The Hindu 
Horny Treaswer J Wh Ccwlex — The States 
man Se retary Asu Ty Committee 194 
EW Bustin The Crval ind Military G izctte 
T Kk Ghosh Ihe Amrita Ba7zir Pitriha 
BN Chepri The Picnecs TY § ndhi 

The Yfribune Devadas Gindhi Vhe 
Hindustan Times Adliess Pust J ox 
Wo 6) New Delhi 


INDIAN INSTITE TE OF SCIENCE (BANCAT ORF) — 
The [netitute owes § origin to the munificence 
of the late Mr J N- I[ita whose slan f 

estat lishing a Research Institute wis Lrought 
to fruition after hn dexwth Ty the gererosty 
of his two sons the late sur Doriaby lata ard 
the late Sir Ratinys fata suprorted ty the 
Government of J:rdia and the Government 
of H H the Maharaji cf Mvsore lh 
Institute began work in July J311 and its 
laboratories frovi te facil fies for 7 cat graduate 
work in five main trarches of Suence nimely 
Physics Cosrac Rav Researen Umit General 
Chemistry Organi Chemistry Biochenidstrsy 
Electneal ‘Tcebrclopy and = Atronauti il 
Engineering Jhere ws a litrery of scientific 
books and journals comprising upwards of 
83000 volumes The Institute awards 1 
Hmited numicr of research studentships 
research scholarships and rescarch stipends 
The Associiteship 1 awarded by the Govern 
ing Council on the 1ccommendation of the 


INDIAN 


IN] IAN OVERSEAS 


Socretres ; Literary, Sctentsfic and Social. 


Senate after five terms devoted entirely to 
research  Certific ites are cranted to students 
who satisfactorily complete approved courses 
(i study in T lectrical Pcchnolo.y and Aeronau 
th id Tniineerm. A department of the 
M taluray will il = te added in the near future 
Ih $s 1entific worl cf the Institute 1s recorded 
In the Quirterly J urnal of the Indian Institute 


fscience Doet? Sn Jnain(Chindra Ghosh 
It Pee ENT Pepto A € Par wa 
(Cantal ) 


INDIAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY —Founded in 


1907 for the advancement of mathematica] 
Studies in India It conducts two quarterly 
journals The Journal of the Indian Mathema 
tieal Socuty and Zhe Mathematics Student 

the former publishes original papers on ma 

thematical subjects and the latter 1s devoted 
to the needa of students and teachers of 
mathematics The Society maintains 2 library 
of current mathemiitical periodieals in +1 
Janguages and some new books on the subject 
[he lbrarv 1s located at the Hergusson 
College Poona whence the journils and 
tooks are cuculated to members by post 
The journals of the Society are published im 
Madras) There are iLout 400 members from 
ll parts of India Tresedlent Dr FO W 

Jevi Php Hardinge Professor of Mathematics 
Senate House C leoutta Seerctarres Dr 
MR Sidliym thi Osment T niversity 
Jivderitad (Deccan) and S Mahadcvin 
MA 4 En,-inccin., College Guindy 

Madras Tifrarian D YL Kosambi 
Professor of Mathemitics I ergusson College, 
Poonr 


Mtsic ASSOCIATION, LtUckhnow — 
Lounded ty Raizida Onkhar Pracid in 1939 
ind 1s the only institution of its hind in India 
Its object 18 to revive and reorganise the 
decaying art of the Indian music Member 
ship 1s cpen to loth sexes and a nomina! 
quarterly sul ecription is charged ‘The success 
ot the Assoviation his been yroved by the 
recogrit on of the service of the members at 
Varicus Music Conferences and Charity Shows 
Membership this voir has teen oyened to 
Burma e% scuces interested in Ind an Music 


CENTRAL ASSOOIATION — 
Founded 1n 1938 =‘The objects of the Indian 
Overseas Central Association are among 
others —Io promote protect safeguard 
and maintain the rights privileges and interests 
of all Inlians overscas to secure for them 
by every possible endeavour equality of 
treatment 18 to admission residcnce, occupa 
tion ind status, to strengthen in every way 
coustitutional organisations in different 
countries and colonies for the protection 
of Indian interests , to assist emigrating In 
dians to encourage friendly feelings betwee 
Indians and non Indians to organise educa 
tional cultural commercial and agricultural 
exhibitiong and to publish sell and distribute 
Hterature that furthers the objects of the 
Association 


Membership is open to all Indians sympa 
thising with the cause of Indians Overseas 
Minimum annual subscription, Re 3, Life 
Membership, Rs 100 


Soctetses * Literary, Screntsfic and Soctal, 419 
the Secretaries of the Pranches, Bombay, 
PO Box 893 Calcutta PO Pox 2285, 
Madras, PO Box 1270 Karachi PO Rox 
168 JYahore PO lox 161 


President —The Hon ble Mr \ V Kalikar 
MCS Vace Prestdents-—-A C Datta MLA 
Dr P N Banerjee MLA Sir A H Ghuz | 


navl1 MLA dHussainthar A Laljt MLA Nagrur Velloz 
Sir Padampat Singhania WI A Dr Bs Wd km ova Nv Di JO F w 
Moonje Raja Sir Maharaj Singh MLA Trea ml A om 10 J Lats 

surer —Lala Narain Datta Houny Secretary — INDIAN SCIFXOR CONCPrss ASSOCIATION 


C I. Patel 17, Panchkuin Road New Del 


The Association consists of the general b 
THE INDIAN ROADS AND TRANSPORT DEVEIO} ists of the general body 


MENT ASSOCIATION LIMITE! —H -istered 
Office— 27 Bristion Road Bombay 


Patrons His Excellency Sir John Colville 
GCIE, TP, Governor of Bombay, His 
Excellency Sir Hugh Dow KOS: KOIFE 
ICs, Governor of Sind His I xcellencv Sir 
Maurice Hallett KOSI,CIE,1 08, Governor 
of the yen ie Provinces 


fhe Asociation was formed in 1926 and re 
gigtered in October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombiv anil Biinches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras hurichi Tahore, 
Nagpur and New Delhi eich with a Local 
Comunittee 

The Annual Subscriptions for membership 
ofthe Association are Asso late Members 
Rs 6, Ordinary Mcmbers Rs 10 ind 
Supporting Members Rs 3(0 

The aimsand objects of the A Sociation ire 
to promote the development of tran y;ort 
of any hind incluiing§ Roid Motor 
and Air Transport thioughout India bv 
making representations to the Government 
of Ind11 Governments of Provinces District 
Boards and other Public Bodice® concerned 
regarding the construction improvement 
and maintenance of roids  biidgcs ind 
aerodromes, etc to mikh 1¢ presentations 
to all or any of the bolus regarc ing 
the adjustment of taxation customs duties 
and excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transpo:t ind the emylovment or 
Same in such a manner as to frciitate the 
development of transport thioushe it India 
to educate the public by means of yropigand. 
and to create authoritative public oy1 100 
with regard tothe needs of ani advantages 
to be derived from impioved 10ad ind ur 
communicaticns nd the use of these forms 
of transport 

All persons assouiaticns firm* or companies 
interested in Trinsport Devclopment ire 
elimble for election as meinbere 

The present constitution of the Council of 
the Assouation is — 


Preside t T RS Avonrti.y opt 
Wc Fie Pie went Nurmithomed MV 
(hiioy JT 


Members of Council Vojor General Sir 


Reginaid Ford, Koma CB DSO H I 
Ormerod, JP S  Guevreh Sr Ness 
Wadia, KBE, CIll, JP lk J Watson 
R H Lather ve W Hut hn n I ¢ 


Webb A W daw tt W FT Lurntull 
1 A | Shannon H C de Mie Th H ntl 
Mr MN Dill tio oartd © St ven on 
Branches are already in existence in 
Bombay Calcutta, Madras Karachi Lahore 
Assam Nagpur ind New 2) fli udcth: wil 
be tormed ws aunt when ¢ tion demurls 
Applications for membership should be 
made to the General 5 crctars of the Asso 
clation 27, Bastion Koad, Bombay, or to 


of scientific workers and also admits people 
interested in scientific activities The sub 
scription of ordinirv memf ers who are enrolled 
til Julv lo is As 1. per annum =  Thev 
receive free the yioccedin.s of the annual 
sessions of he In lian Science Congress whieh 
18 annually or.iwpel bv the Association 
with the hely of 1. Lecepticn Committee 
formed at the venue of the Con ress J es des 
ordinary mieint¢ there is provision for 
Sessional Meml rs “») educational quiltfi 
cation is ene Ws ins ted upon at the time 
of enrolment 


f eel ft a) | i i a 

T SC ERS k Ji tf 3 
(TH n}ENI fe ¢ tel t kr t Me Afzal 
Wusun wa (C rfat) Ws (P}) ENI 
I oectner—triot Fav Klira Erctessor 
t Chennstry € i utty Unmiveritys Ceneral 
S ftanegsmiir ft PC Miahilan lis FES 
Irf “WC QOweht w8 tl D INI 
1 tint Sf —I kh Fanly prlhvas 
t7fo se Qo Tyzyrercircular Road statistical 
Tail raters Iroiulen vc Ho Cal utta 


tnhioair ¢ Bi 
1t™¢ ten] 


INT IAN SOCIETY OF ORIENTAL ART (Calcutta) — 


CCIF 


Piiron Mirquess of /etland 
Office 11, 


Se retary DD Nihar ianjan Rav 
Wellington S juare ( ilcutta 


INLI4L StwdDar SCHOOL UNION —Ihe India 


Suni vsehocl]Unton 1 unde i in Allahabad 
in 18 6 isaninterdenominational organisation 
hivin, for its object the strengthening of 
reli.10ous and m _ril education in the 
Ci ristian schools throughout Indi = It has 
ti c full time workers toth Indian and 
Turopean Its Cereril € incil 18 composed 
of rey reserpt uvesfrom the National Chnistian 
Council the Provincial Representative Coun 
cvs lou. sunday School Unions which are 
Aunthanes of the Is ST) and from Church 
Counals ini Chitin Lo uth Oroim, wtions 
in th Count 5 


Lhe headquarters of the Lnion are at Coo 
nocr on the Nilgiri Hills where besides the 
ctheeand well stocked took shop there is the 
St Andrew Jeacher Trainu g Institution In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training 1s offered to leaiers in religious 
education from ill parts of India 


Tesid 3 the activities at hevliquarters the 
TU nion offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country delivered tv memlers of its 


stiff A Quirterly Journal is ,ubhshed 1n 
Jnplsh and Jessen Notes for teachers in 
Lyylish and veral rex 21 lin uages 


ext Lools on silje ts connected with the 
worl ct Bille teaching are aso published in 
various lar zuages and sciipture ind Teacher 
Trunin, evimimition ire held for Scholare 
mi Lewhroore pectiv ly 
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The officers of the Union are as follows — 


sib Prof B B Malvea php, Allaha 
a 
Vice President Bishop 8S K _  Mondol 


Hyderabad Deccan 
Treasurer W H Warren Madras 
General Secretary \ M Koshy Coonoor 


The most recent statistics show that there 
are in India 21704 Sunday Schools with 
42 886 teachers and 881,568 scholars 


INSTITU TION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA) —Founded 
in 1920 granted a Royal Charter in 1935 
Objects —:briefly) to promote the general 
advancement of engineering and engineering 
science and their application in India and 
to facilitate the exchange of information 
and ideas on those subjects amongst its mem 
bers The membership consists of Honorary, 
Mcmbers Honorarv Life Members Members 
and Associate Members (Corporate Members) 
Comp1inions Students and Associates 
‘The Institution 1s an All India body and 
comprises engineers of all branches civil 
mechanical electrical mining structural 
etc Membership of the Institution demands 
the same high standard of professional status 
and qualifications as 18 required by the Civil 
Mechanical and Electrical Institutions in 
England 

The Institution 18 administered by a Council 
consisting of 30 to 50 Corporate Members 
repr senting all branches of engineering 
It ha ei hit Lcecal Centres with its own 
Admi istrative Committee and the total 
me il¢rship is over 2¢00 It publishes 
a qua terly technical Journal 

Ihe Council of this Institution act as local 
technmjral advisers to the British Standard 
Institution on their draft specifications 
f res devt H P ) haumik OBE 
Secretary Rai C C Seal Bahadur Head 
quartars —8 Gokhale Road Calcutta 
ISWAILIA AS» C14T ON —This Institution—a ph) 
lanthropic and humanitarian body—was estab 
lished by the members of the Ismaili Dharmie 
Library in 1911 unir the nam cf the 
Ree 10 Clut with the object of 
uplifting and elevating the poor without 
distinction of caste or creed It also tries 
to imyrove the social economic and spiritual 
condition of the depressed (Harijan) and poor 
class s of people and with ti 1s intent has found 
ed p mary schools associations and such other 
d p rtments in order to ameliorate their con 
diti n and to achieve these objects ty con 
structive and constitutional means It also 
maintains ory t anages lecture halls and ‘Social 
Worlers who constantly travel and {impart 
general education It has branches at Ahme 
dabad Ahmednagar karachi Hyderabad 
(Sind) Poona Warrangal Gondia Dhorayji 
Burma ani kast Africa If publishes three 
Anglo Vernacular papers namely the Ismaili 
(a weekly Anglu Gujarati) AlIslah (weckly 
Urdu) Nizari (a month] Anglo Gujarati) for 
the lt enefit of 1ts members and the proj agation 
of Islam Its central office is situated in 
Bombay at Kandi Moholla, Imamwada Road 


KALAhSHITRA— INTLRNALIONAL ARIS 


CLNIBE ADSABR, MADRAS —Literally 

Ihe Abode of the Arts was founded at 
Adyar 1n 1936 by Shnmati Rukmini Devi, to 
emphasize the essential unity of all true Art 


Literary, Scientific and Social 


Rukmini Devi stion,ly holds that for India 5 
true renaissance the glories of all her ancient 
cultures—Hindu Buddhist Islamic—must 
enter into the hearts of her people and become 
part of their daily hves No less does she 
hold that for world peace and happiness the 
treat culture of the Hast and of the West 
must becomc the common heritage of all 

Rukmini Devi her staff and students in 
Khalakshetra are engaged in studying ani 
popularising the principles and practice of 
V arlous Hindu classical dances Bharata Natya 
Kathikali ete Stecial features are instru 
mental and vocal music folk songs dramatic 
arts and paimting ‘here 1s besides a crafts 
department including furniture and interior 
decoration and a weaving section 

Bookbinding and publications are aleo part 
of the Centres activities The Centre las ar 
unique and rare collection of fifteen hundred 
Tamil palmleaf manuscripts on the Aamba 
Ramayana some of those annotated | y the late 
Mahbamahopadhyaya Dr Swamuinatha Iyer 

Rukmini Devi has a deep understanding 
of Western Arts also largely through the 
inspiration of the great Russian dancer 
Madame Pavlova 

Dotoressa Montessor1 has entrusted to 
Kalakshetra the sole r ght of preparing and 
supplying throughout India educational 
material which mi.ht revolutionize and 
simplify education 


MaDRAS LITERARY SOOIKTY AND AUXIuIARY 


OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY, College Road 
Nungumbakam Madras 

The Society s Library contains nearly a lakh 
of books which are circulated to members 

Patron His kxcellency the Governor 
of Madras / resident The Honble Mr 
Justice S Wadsworth 108 Hony Secretary 
J Spencer, Lebrarran © N Rama Krishna 
Iyer, BA 


NATIONAL HORSF BPEIDING 1NI SHOW SOC1! TY 


O1 1N1 14 —Io med in 1)23 by the late 
Major Gencral Sir Betniari Jims &t CB 
CIT MVO- Who was ire idcut from 1J.3 
to 192) 

Objects —o imyrove the breeds of horse 
ponies and mule in India t)¢\pand the breed 
ing of horses pouics aud niulcs in India in order 
to make the country selt supporting in th» 
respect to protect and prom te the interests 
cf brecders ind to give them every encouraJZe 
went tos cure umiformit, througho it India in 
ull matters connectel with Horse Shows t) 
Jrepare au Indian Stud Eooh to endeavour 
by intercourse ani discussi)n to attract puk lic 
attention tu a subject so impoitint to the 
uation and to syread hn)wiedge of the prin 
ayles upon whi h better horses may be bred 
to hold shows ot horses and to offer prizes and 
jremiums at such Shew or at [mpertal ani 
District Board and L cal Horse Shows or it 
the Shows of any other bocicty to advice and 
assist Horse Show Commuttces in regard to the 
organization and management of Horse 
Shows and m the appoimtment of Judges 
to receive subscriptions and othcr pivments 
for the general purposes of the society 

Patron in Chef — His Excellency field 
Marshal the Right Honourable Viscount 
Wavell of Gyrenaica and Winchester Gc B 
GMSI, GMIE OMG MC, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India 
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proprietors und to take such steps as may| 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objecta. 


Ofice—-196 B, Gaiwadi Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
Secretary —Manilal C Modi 


THE SAFETY FIRST ASSOCIATION OF INDIA — 
(Incorporated in 1932) Registered Office 
Electric House, Colaba Causeway, Bombay 
The Association 18 registered under Section 
26 of the Indian Compames Act The 
liability of 1ts members 1s limited by guarantee 
to a contribution of Rs 5 There are sis 
classes of membership ranging from Rs 5 
per annum for Associate Members and Rs 10 
per annum for full Ordinary Members to 1 
single payment of Rs 1,000 for Supporting 
Life Member 
The aims, objects and activities include the 
promotion of satety teaching and safety 
measures for the prevention of accidents on 
roads, 1n factories, mines, workshops, schools 
and homes and the encouragement of co opera 
tion between different sections of road users 
and between employers and employed 
The maintenance of a continuous educationa! 
safety propaganda through the Press, Plat 
form, the Wireless and the Association s 
monthly magazine Ffthelencevy News ind 
** Radiant Youth’’ as well as through other 
publications such as Industrial Safety Service 
Communiques, Games Lessons, ‘ Stop Look 
Listen,” Indian Highway Codes, period cal 
leaflets and posters combined with film 
exhibitions 
The holding of conferences organisition of 
Safety Weeks, and the promotion of legislation 
covering ell phases of road and industrial 
accident prevention 
Now that the tl reat of major air raids has 
passed the Association ts directing its efforts 
towards commercial and industrial advance 
ment of India particularly through the 
conservation of Jife Material and Time 
Presudent —The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola 
Chinoy, Kt 
Hon Generali Secretary —A 8 Trollip OF 
Bombay Provincial Branch —Chairman 
A 8S Trollip,c1z 
Bengal aaa Branch —Chairman Dr 
Uh 
Ahmedabad Provneval Branch —Chairman 
Mrs R S Gidwan 
Surat Local Bran h —Chairman 
Bahadur P J Talevarkhan 
Bihar Provinewl Branch —Charrman 
Jehangir Ghand\ ht CIk 
Secretary S M Ismail 
Madras Promnaal Bran h —Charrman 
M Venkitaramana Raju 
SERVANTS OF INDIASOCIETY —The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late G K 
Gokhale in 1905, is a hody of men who are 
pledged to devote their life to the service of the 
country on such allowances as the Society may 
be able to give Its objects are to train na 
tional missionaries for the service of India and 
to promote Ly all constitutional means’ the 
interests of the Indian people Its present 
strength is 24 Ordinary members Lhe 
Society has its headquarters in Poona with 
branches at Madras, Bombay Allahahad and 
Nagpur, and other centres of work at Mayanur, 
Mangalore and Calicut in the Madras Presi 
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dency, Shendurjana in CP, Lucknow, 
kotdwara and Moradabad in UP , Lahore 
{in the Punjab, Cuttack and Raigada in Orissa, 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, 1t has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in 
these fields The political work 1s done 
through the legislatures, the non-official poli- 
tical organizations, deputations to foreign 
countries and propaganda 


Inthe fleldof social, economicandeducational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally 
varied Some of its members are practically 
the founders of such institutions as the Poona 
SevaSadan Bombay and Madras Social Serviee 
leagues the U P Seva Samiti, and the Bhil 
Seva Mandal catering for the needs and uplift 
ef the aboriginal tribes in Gujerat The Seva 
Sadan has been a model institution forthe edu 
cation of women which gives training to over 
1,500 girls and women ifn all usefu! directions 
It has many branches in different parts of 
India carrying on social and educational] work. 
The Social Service League has done good co- 
operative, educational and welfare work for the 
mill workers in Bombay by starting Co-opeta 
tive Societies adult night and technical schools 
and conducting welfare centres. The Seva 
Samitiis an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to pilgrims visiting religious 
places such aS Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times ofepidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organization 1s 8 well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government Mr Chitalia, 
one of the Society s membrcrs, has started a 
rural centre at Amreli in Kathiawar The 
Society has been conducting a model Depressed 
Class Mission 10 Mangalore and the Devadhar 
Malabar Reconstruction Trust activities in 
Malabar district In the Co operative field 
the Society has done pioneering work in the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies Durm 
natural calamities such as floods, famimes an 
epidemics the Society has done relief work in 
every partofIndia By1its workin the Moplah 
rebellion the Society has become a household 
name in Malabar During recent years several 
members of the Society have paid special atten 
tion to rural reconstruction, including rural 
education 

The Society in 1944 carried on work on a 
large scale to relieve distress arising from 
scarcitv of food and clothing and prevalence 
of disease in parts of Bengal, Orissa, Malabar 
district and Travancore and Cochin States 
It has opened a number of orphanages in 
Malabar district, which will maitain for 
about ten sears orphans left as a result of a 
severe cpidcmic of cholera during the preceding 
year Similar work has been started also 
in the (hicacole area of the Vi7agapatam 
district in Madras Province 

The Society conducts two papers —The 
Dnyan Prakash, the oldest Marathi dally, 
and the 7Zeta ca? an kn ehsh daly issued from 
Nagpur The Society has also published 
several pamphlets on public questions of the 
day 

The question of the subjects of Indian States 
has also engaged the attention of the Society 
and some of its members, particularly Messrs 
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S @ Vaze and A V Thakkar are devoting a 
part of their energies to that work 


Hon Pandit H N Kunzru 1s the Persident 
A V_ Thakkar 
D V Ambekar the Secretary 


The societyisa non communal non sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distnictions 
SgEvVA SADAN —The Seva Sadan Sociefv was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
B M Malabar: and Davaram Gidumal_ It1s 
the pioneer Indian ladies society for training 
Indian munistrant sisters and through them 
serving the poor the sich and the distressed 
To spread its Gospel far and wide the first 
branch was opened at Poona as early as 1909 
The Society has its headquarters in Gamdev? 
Bombay and manta ns the following depart 
ments of work (1) Home for the Homeless 
(2) Ashrams (‘raining Homes) (3) 8 Marathi 
Training College with a pramary School (4° 
Home Education Classes (5) Industrial De 
partment including a workroom  Sewinp 
Cutting Hosiery Cooking and Pastrv and 
machine and hand Lmbroidery are among the 
chief industries taught ‘The total number of 
women in the different classesiso er (00 

Hon Secretary Miss B A Engineer MA 
LLB MBF JP 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 


W LSTEBN INDIA —Office and Homes at King & 
Circle Matunga Bombay 

lhe Objects ot the Sockty are To 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the streets of Bombay to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor children by adults 
to pass sirch children on to existing charitiole 
institutions and to provide for those other 
wise unprovided for with the support and 
assistance of the pohce to prevent children 
so far as possible from appearing in Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals to take action for the enforcement of 
the lows for the children and 1f necessary to 
suggert new laws or imendments to the 
existing liws to promote education, to 
provide and majntam in organisation for 
those objects, to do all other lawful thing 
incidental or conductve to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects 

The Societv is responsible for the pioneer 
work of training public opinion regarding the 
children 3 Act of 1924 It has also given a lead 
in the matter of traiming sub normal children 
Subscription for Annual Membership Rs 10, 
for Life Membership Rs 100 

Chairman = Frank Oliveira President 
Sir Homi M Mehta kt, KBF Jace Presa 
dents Sir Byramjee Jeejyeebhoy Kt Sir 
R P Masam Kt SirJ B Boman Behrain 
Kt Hon Secretarees Iady R P Masani Tatly 
K Kania Mrs B P Seervaa Diwan Bahadur 
Dr J 8S Nerurker Hon Treasurers J 
R B Jeejeebhoy and N B Karanjit 
Tur —Internation il 
Headquarters Adyar Madras Founded at 
New York 1875 transferred to Madras, 1882 
and incorporated 190» 

Objects Toform nucleusofthe Universal 
Brotherhood of humanity without distinction 
of race creed, sex caste or colour to 
«ncourage the study of comparative religion 


the Vice President and = 


W FSTERN 
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philosophy and seience' to investigate 
unexplained laws of nature and the powers 
latent in man 


Toundess Colonel H S Olcottand Madam 
H P Blaxatshy fast Presidents Col HS 
Olcott 187> to 1907 and Dr Annie Besant, 
1907 to 1933 «Present Presciient Dr George 
S Arundale since [934 Fe President N 
Sri Ram J ecording Secretary A Rangana 
tham Jreasurer Dr G Srinivasamurt) 


There are National Societies or Sections in 
47 countries Fach Section organizes its own 
activities The Indian section consists of 300 
Jod.es with headquarters at Benares City 
UC P  Ceneral Secretar; Rohit Mehta 

Headquarters activities include the inter 
nit: nal organization and Theosophical puhli 
cations = Jritutary activities Kalakshetr 
(Rukimini Devi s Cultural Centre) The Besant 
Theos>phical School and other schools 
The World Federation of Young Iheosophists 
The Order of the Round Table ete 

‘lhe Society has its own printin. house 
(Vasanta Press) and the Theosophical Publish 
in House where books and journals are pro 
duced and dispatched to manv countries 

The Adyar Jibrary containing about 00 000 
books ind pamphlets in the Western Section 
over 24 000 Sanskrit boohs and MSS in the 
J astern Section and more than 2 000 Tamil 
MSS inthe Dr V Swamunatl 1 Iver collectior 
(owned Iv halakshetra) 19 one of the finest 
orient1] libraries in the world 

The Headquarters estate comprises nearly 
300 acres extending east along the Adyar 
river from the Advar Bridge to the sea with 
miny picturesque buildings in beautiful gar 
dens including temnles of the great religions 
The Lanyin tree is one of the finestin India 
InDIA AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION— 
Lalji Naranji Memorial Building Churchgate 
Reclamation Bomba, —The objects of the 
Association include the encouragement and 
development of motoring the improvement 
of roid communications the provision for its 
members of a centre of information and advice 
on mitters pertaming to motoring the pro 
vision for 1ts members of protection and de 
fence of their rights as motorists free legal 
advice and defence facilities for touring 
abroad and the use of International Touring 
Documents Tel Addres» — Windautas 
Phone No 31071 (lAree Lines) Branch 
Ofhces Poona —Coronation Building 7 
Arsenal Road AHMEDABAD —Lal Darwayja 

Patrons H 1 The Right Honble Sir 
Job1 Colville @QecrrF TD Governor of 
Bombay and H T Sir Henry Joseph Twy nam 
KCSI (ITE Governor of the Central Pro 
vinces and Berar 

Preside t Me B Madgavkhar BA LLR 
Tece Fresident A S Trolup c1h JP and 
IN Kir nya TP Wie 

Secretary Jehangr J K_  Patell 
RA FORA 4sst Secretary A G 
Mana) BA 

Other Motoring Associations in India 
and Ceylon are The Automobile Asso 
ciation of Ben al 40 Chowmnmnghee Road, 
Caleutta The Automobile Association of 
Ceylon P © Box 838 Colombo, The 
Automobile Association of Northern India, 
Charmg Cross The Mali Lahore, The 


BA, 
Subra 
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Automobile Association of Southern India 
200 Mount Road Madras and the United 
Provinces Automobile Association 32 Canning 
Road, Allahabad 


WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIA 
TION—( Pounded sn 1919) —The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (0) of Reso 
lution XI of the First Session of the All India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people t0 give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ,and | 
to inform and educate public opinion in this, 
presidency in support of its views, policy and : 
methods 


The objects of the Association are the 
attainment py constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest pos 1 
ble date For the promotion of these objects 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
& spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
ot the people For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative 
ind propagandist work by means of leaflets 
pamphlets and other publications (a) re 
}resentations to Government, (b) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (c) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards 


The affairs of the Association are sonitucted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years 


President Sir Chimanlal H_  Setalvad 
KCIEB, LUD , Vee Presidents Sir Cowas)i 
Jehangir, KCIE, MLA Su Vithal Chanda 
varkar ht,MLA, and D G Dalvi Hon 
Secretaries J RK B Jeejyeebhoy, A D 
Shroff and P S Bakhale 


Assistant Secretary V R Bhende 
Office —107, Esplanade Road Fort Bombay 


WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION (‘SESHADRI ’) 
MYLAPORE, MADRAS —This Association was 
started- in Madras in July, 1917, with aims, 
of service 


Ame and Objects —To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India 
fo secure for every girl and boy the mght of 
education through schemes of compulsory 
primary education, including the teaching of 
religion To secure the abolition of child 
marriage and other social evi's To secure for 
women the vote for Municipal and Legislative 
Conncils on the same terms as it is or may be 
ae tomen To secure adequate represen 

tion of women on Municipalities, Taluk 
and Local Boards, Legislative Councils and 
AsseInblies The Association 1s actively 
engaged in the promotion of adult education 
the training of women in industrial occu 
tions and slum welfare work To establish 
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equality of rights and opportunities between 
men and women To help women to realise 
that the future of India les largely in their 
hands for as wives and mothers they have the 
task cf tiaiming guiding and forming the 
charwter of the future rulers of India To 
band women into groups for the purpose of 
sclf development and education and for the 
detiuite service of others 


The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society, 
has worked successfully for securing franchise 
for women in India (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report Vol LI) and compulsory educa 
tion for gils and also actually helped in the 
psssage of Child Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly andthe Acts for the Suppres- 
sion Of [ratfic in women and children and 
the abolition of the Devadas: system The 
Association 1s an All India body and has 
branches all over India The Assoulation 
is afhliated to all the important progressive 
women s associations 1n India and throughout 
the world It was the initiator of the All 
India Womens Conference and the First 
All Asian Womens Conference at Lahore 
The Madras Seva Sudan the Madras Child 
rens Aid Society The Avvi Ashram and the 
Montessor1 School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Assouation The Association 
opened a Rescue Home to facilitate the 
working of the Rescue Section of the Im 
moral ‘Llraffic Act enforced by Government 
‘Lhe Home was opened on 21st March 1984 by 
Lady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
Madras Vigilance Association 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Willams in 1844, 18 now & 
world wide movement, well established :n 
almost every country 1n both the hemispheres 
Ihe aim ot the Assoclation is through its 
religious, social educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold—spiritual 
social, mental and physical—needs of young 
men and boys 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly fhe local’ Associations are auto 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors ‘These Asacciations in Convention 
elect a Genetal Board which 18 responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon 


There are now 65 Associations in large 
towns and cities and many Village Associations 
with many thourands of members of all 
races and creeds Lhe following Associations 
own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters Allahabad , Alle 
pey Bangalore, bombay, Calcutta, Cali 
cut, Coimbatore Colombo, Coonoor, Delhi 
Galle Wyderabad Jubbulpore Kandy 
Karachi AKunnamkulam , hottayam, 
Lahore , Madras, Madura , Nagpur , Naini Tal 
Ootacamund, Poona, Rangoon, Ernakulam , 


Socteties : Literary, Screntific and Social. 


Risilpur Salem Secunderabad Simli 
irivandrum, Wellington Ihe others use 
1ented or rent free buildings 


The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association 1s carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretarics 
Fully cognisint of the generous help im men 
and mcnev the Association has received in 
the past from 
Indian YMCA to day have their own men 
conducting their affairs five secretaries from 
foreign Councils still contribute their share 

the work of the Indian Movement but all 
the rest are recruited mm India and financed 
in India 


The work of the National Council (excluding 
that ofthe 65 local YMCAs) call for 
Budget of Rs 83 480 1n 194) Of this sum 
“ae 21 000 has to be raised from the ] ullic in 

ndia 


The Headquarter? of the National Council 
18 5, Russell Street, Calcutta Ihe officers 
are !— 


Patron —His Excellency Fxld Marshal 
The Right Honble Viscount Wavell of 
Cyrenaica and Wunchester, GCB, GMII, 
GMIF, CMG, MC, Viceroy and Governor 
General of India 


President of the Natonal (ounenl —Rayja 
Sir Mahara) Singh, ht, C11, Bar at Law 


Natwnal General Secretary of India, Burma 
and Ceyion—D I McClelland, 0, Russell 
Street, Calcutta 


The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings —Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Strect and Rey 
nolds Road Patron of the Associntion, 
His Excellency Lt Col The Right Hon ble 
Sir John Colville, Pc,@cir,Tv , President, 
Sir Trancis Low, At , General Secretary h TD 
Vergese In connection with each branch 
there 1s a well managed hostel yroviding 
accommodation for over 200 young men 
These branches are managed by 1 Committee 
working under the Board ot Directors Esch 
Branch organisation directs many and varied 
activities designed to meet the physical, 
spiritual, social, and mental necds of their 
members A Welfare Service ‘agency for 
labourers started m 1924 is now conductin; 
tour centres, serving mill workers Municipal 
menial employees, Port Trust and Railway 
employees A programme of _ education, 
lectures, physical culture, play and general 
uphft, profitably fills up the leisure time of 
the workers and their families lhe Associa- 
tion 1s responsible for the direction of three 
public playgrounds im the city, which are 
Ananced: by the Municipality 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIA, BURMA AND ChLYION —This Associa 
tion founded im the year 1870 was organised 
nationally in 1896, 


The aim of the Association 1s to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, in- 
tellectual, social and physical development 
The Association exists for women and girls of 


cVverseas organisations, the 
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all communities Lhere are the following 
branches General 75, Fellowship Groupe 
82 School Girl and Junior Branches 54, 
Girl Guide Companies 11 ‘There are 9 Leave 
Clubs 1n the hills and large cities for Women 
in the Services and 16 Drop in Clubs where 
Women in the Services may entertain their 
friends The needs of girls are met by recrea 
tion, clubs and classes, lectures, commercial 
classes, Bible Study and devotional meetings, 
and meetings for social intercourse Hostels, 
some of them holding as many as 70 girls are 
established where there 18 a demand for them 
and the Association at present owns 20, in 

cluding 6 Holiday Homes in the hills These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses students and apprentices Rates vary 
according to the residents’ salaries and accom 

modation, though all equally receive the bene- 
fits of a comfortable home, g.od food and 
wholesome surroundings ‘Lhe holiday Homes 
provide inexpensive holidays in healthy sur 

roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season In 
addition to Holiday Homes, Summer Con 

ferences are held annually m South India and 
at Mussoorie Special Girls’ Camps are ar 

ranged from time to timein many centres 


Traveller’s aid work is done in the 
large ports, and a large number of tran 
sient guests and visitors are accommodat 
ed in the Homes in these centres The 
Association also runs Lmployvment Bureaux 
through the agency of which many girls find 

ositions Jhe commercial schools train girls 
or office and business life These larger 
Association’ are manned by trained Secre- 
taries some of whom come from India Great 
britain America Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada though the majority of staff members 
are found and trained in India In many of 
the smaller branches where the work 1s of a 
simpler nature, it 19 carried on by voluntary 
workers who render faithful service year 
by year 


The Association which 18 affiliated to the 
World’s Young Womens Christian Association 
is international and  interdenominationa) 
lull membership 1s open to all who declaie 
their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others 1n His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership 18 open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may be, who 
wishes to join the world wide tellowship of the 
Y W.C A and declare her sympathy with ita 
purpose, and to share in its activities 


The Patroness of the Association 1s H E 
The Viscountess Wavell 


President National Committee —Ram Lady 
Mahara) singh Tice Presidents I idy 
bloan, Mrs G Dey, Mrs € D Rockey, Mrs 
John Mattha1, Dr Poonnen Lukhose 


Copies of the Annual Report and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which 1s at 4, Khandar1 Bagh, 37, 
Cantonment Road, Lucknow, UP _ The 
ofheis) organ of the Association is the leaflet 
** Everymember’’ which 18 iseued each month 
and sent to members and friends of the 
Association 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was estabhshed in 1913 Its objects 
are — 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co operation between women of any nationality 
who sre members of the universities of the 
United Kingdom resident in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as May seem expedient 

(8) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women 

Membership 18 open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates but Associate Membe1 
ship is open to women who have studicd at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit* 8s Honorary Membeis 
Women who have advanced the higher eluca 
tion and interests of women 


The Association of British University Women 
has hid several branches The address of the 
Honorary Secretary Lombav is as follows — 

Miss | Sulivn ma _ 19 
Gowalia Tanx Road Bombay 7 


The Delhiand Puujab Branches came tuto exist 
encein 1918 The Caicuttaand Bombay Bianch $s 
have been influential and have repeatedly inter 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women All 
Branches have f r instance made investigations 
on behaif of the | ducation Department Govern 
ment Gf India the Calcutta University Com 
mission etc,and have supplied throngh the 
Interpational Federation of University Women 
information on secondiry Education in India 
to the League of Nations Ihey have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senatesand Municipalities ‘The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an impo tant exhibition of Food 
Products ‘Ths branch however has not 
functioned for a number of years 


The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
Connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub committee, organised public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was beingor had been recentlv 
enacted 


Avaluable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureaus in Calcutta and 
Bombay They were remarkably successful 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
the Women 5 Councll 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom with widely differtug tastes and Interests 
and spheres of Hfe in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women the Association of University 

' Women has a useful function to perform 


This Association is Federated to the “ Fed 
eration of University Women in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian 
T ederation 


Federation of University Women in India 


The Tederation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of University Women 
thronghout the country, its object bemg to pro 
mote friendship and understanding among Uni 
versity Women of all races resident in India and 
to further their common interests It1s affiliated 
to the International Federation of Unieerarty 
Women which has a membership of over 60 000, 
representing thirty three nations and which 
seeks by scholarships exchange of teachers, 
group discussions and conferences to unite in 
commop action and understanding the Univer 
sit} women of the world 


The Yederation in India 1s controlled by a 
| Gentral Committee at present located in 
'Bombay It has branches in Bombay hodat 
‘hanal and Lahore while women eligible for 
membership resident in places where no branch 
exists can be enrolled as Scattered Members ’ 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


ABBOTTABADCLUB LT] Abbottabad N WIP 
Entrance Fee Rs 40 Monthly Subscription 
Single hs 13 Married Rs 18 


ADYAR CLUB Adyar Entrance Fee [Ks 100 
Annual Subscription Ks 12 Monti ly Subs 
eruption Rs 6 during the months April to 
September inclusive Rs 8 during the months 
October to March inclusive Jon Secretary 
and Treasurer —H KR Goosey 


AGRA CLUB LTD Agra Cantonment (std 
1863) Entrance Fee Rs 50 Subscription 
Monthly Rs 10 


AHMEDNAGAR CLUB, Ahmednagar (std 1889) 
Entrance ee Rs 40 Subscription 
Monthly, single Rs 12 married Ks 18 
Seerdary —Cajt P kh Roberts 


AIJAL CLUB Lushai Hills E B & Assam 
(Estd 1893) Entrance Fee Res 32 to be 
paid at the end of the third month of member 
ship Subscription Monthly, varying from 
Rs 9 to Rs 19 according to income of 


members Secretary Lieut J L Harvey 
1A 

AJMER CLUB Kaiser Bagh (Estd 1888) 
Entrance Fee Rs 100 payable 1n four half 
yearly instalments Subserepron Monthly, 
Rs 12 single Rs 15 married 

AKOLA CLUB, Berar (Kstd 1870) Entrance 
Fee Rs Subscription Monthly, 


Rs 13 single, Rs 15 married Hodnorary 
Secretary — Di T D Shahan 

ALLAHABAD CLUB, Allahabad (Estd 1888) 
Entrance Fee 100 Monthly Subdserip 
ton Rs 12 


Princrpal Clubs in India. 


MERAOTI CLUB, Amraoti Entrance Fee Ra 
60 Payable in 12 monthly mstalments of 
Rs 5 Monthly Subscription Club Rs 8 

Gymkhana Rs 4 £iJuibrary Re 1 Hon 
Secretary —Lt Col W scott 

\MRITSAR CLUB, LTD , Amritsar 
Entrance Fee Rs 

Monthly, Rs 12 smgle 
Hon Secretary —VW Dawson 

3ANGALORE UNITED SERVICE CLUB 38, Resi 
dency Road Bangalore (Fstd 1868) 
Entrance Fee Rs 100 Subscription 
Annually Rs 12, Monthly Rs 9 


3AREILLY CLUB, Municipal Gardens Bareilly 


(Estd 1894) 
30 Subscription 
Rs 16 married 


(Estd 1883) Entrance Fee Rs 50 Subs 
eruption Monthly, Rs 8 single, Rs 9 
married 

BARISAL CLUB, Backergunj Barisal (Estd 
1864) Entrance Fee Ks 32 # Monthly 


Subseription Rs 13 


BARRACKPORE CLUB LTD 8 Riverside Barrack 
pore (Estd 1850) Entrance Fee Ks 150 
Monthly Subseription Rs ilo single, Rs 15 
married Out station Rs 8 single Rs 10 
married Non Resident Rs 5 single Rs o 
married Jt Hon Secretaries —k 5S Mitche 1 
and D H McCraw 


BARRACKPOPE CLUB (Golf) Barrackpore 
Entrance Fee Ks 50 Subscription Monthly 
Re 5single, Rs 7 marred Joint Hon Seve 
tares—I S Mitchell and D H McCiay 


BELGAUM CLUB, Belgaum Entrance Fee 
Ks 50 Monthly Subseription Rs 
Secretary —Major R H Coad OBE,MM 


BENGaL CLUB 33 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 
(hstd 1827) Entrance Fees Town Rs 500 
Mofussll Rs 125 Subseriptions Annually 
Rs 25 Monthly, Town Rs 18 Mofussil 
Rs ? per diem when in Calcutta up to 
maximum of Rs 18 per mensem Secre 
tary—k S Cubitt mo 


BENGAL UNITED SERVIOE CLUB, 29, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta (Estd 1845) Entranc 
Fee Ks 150 Subseription Annually Rs 20 
Monthly R316 Hon Sevetary —H Lufnell 
Barrett CIT ICS 


BOMBAY CLUB, Marine Drive, Bombay 
(Estd 1862) Entrance Fee Rs 300 
Subscription Annually, Rs 12 (Non Resident) 
Monthly Rs 10 Hon  Ssecretarsy—A K 
Macdonald 

BOMBAY GYMKHANA, LTD, Esplanade Road 
Entrance Fee Rs 75 Subseription Annual 
Rs 6, Monthly Rs 9 Hon Secretary and 
Treasurer —C O Fountain 

BYOULLA CLUB, Bellasis Road, Bombay (Estd 
R833) Entrance Fee Rs 200 Subseriptron 
Annual, Rs 24, Monthly, Rs 12 

CaLoutra CLUB, Ltp 241 Lower Circular Road 
Calcutta (Estd 1907) Entrance kee Rs 400 
Subscription Annual, Rs 12 Monthly, Rs 
10 =©6Annual Mofussil Subscription Rs 18 
Secretarves —t Maitland and Sihazada 
Bahadur Yousuf Mirza 

CAWNPORE CLUB, Cawnpore (Estd 1844) En 
trance Fee Rs 50 Monthly Subscription Rs 10 


CHITTAGONG CLUB, Ltp, Pioneer Hill, Chitta 


gong (Estd 1878) Entrance Feae* Rs 75 
ren Annual, Re 12, Monthly, 
3 10 
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| CLUB OF CENTRAL INDIA Mhow (Estd 1885) 
Entrance Fee Rs 48 Subscription 


Monthly, single Rs 15, married Rs 20 
XIUB OF WESTERN INDIA, Elphinstone Road 
Poona (I std 1865) Entrance Fee Rs 200 
Subscription Annual, Rs 12 Monthly, Rs 


10 a aa Col J T W  Dunsby 
(Re 

SOCHIVN CLUB Cochin (Estd 1876) Entrance 
Fee Ks 100 Subseription Annual, Rs 18 
Monthly Rs 10 

OCANADA CLUB Cocanada (Dstd 1856) 
Lntrance Fee Ks 70 Subseription 


Monthly Rs 10 Se retary—L H Cornish 
COIMBATORE CLUB Coimbatore (Lstd 1868) 
Fntrance Fee Rs 75 =Subscruptron 
Annual Rs 9 per annum for Non Resident 
Members up to an amount equal to the 
Entrance Donation paid by them Monthly 


Rs 10 Hon Secretary—J C Burton 
Hon Treasurer-—W J ‘Treleaven 
CoONOOR CLUB Coonoor Entrance Fee for 


ermanent membership* Gentlemen Rs 50 
adies Ks 20 Annual Subscription Gentle 
men Rs 12 ladies Rs 12 Monthly Subserip 
tron Gentlemen single Rs 8 ladies Ks 6 
Famuy of 2, Rs 9 and additional member 
Re leach Hon Secretary and Treasurer — 
H D Huggirs 
‘OSMOPOLITAN CLUB Midras, (Founded 1873), 
I'ntrance Tee, Rs 250 Annual Subseription 
Rs 24 for non resident and Rs 60 for resident 
members or quarterly instalments of Rs 15 


Honorary Secretary M C Ispahani Afana 
ger \ ‘Stlavinan 

Daoca CILB, Dacca (Estd 1864) Entrance 
Fee Rs 50 Monthly Subscription Rs 20 


DALHOUSIE CLUB Dalhousie Punjab Yearly 
Donation for permanent Membership Rs 15 
Subscriztion Single Rs 7 Marned Rs 10 
amily Rs 15 Secretary —Capt GC W Cotton 


DARJEELING CLUB LTD, Auckland Road, 
Darjecling (Estd 1868) Election by ballot 
Entrance Fee Rs 100 Spbserptrion 


Annual Rs 16 Monthy, Rs 7 8 for members 
residing in the Town Mulitary members 
Rs 78 per month Members residing in 
District within 20 miles Rs 5 and for mem 
bers residing beyond 20 mules Rs 28 
Temporary membership Re 1 per dav 
Hon Secretary—G Wrangham Hardv 


IMPERIAL DELHI GYMKHANA CLUB LrD New 
Delh1 Permanent Membership Entrance 
Fee Rs 100 Monthly Subseription Rs 1 
Annual Rs lo ‘Temporary Membership for 
the duration of the war— Vortels Sitserip 
tur Rs 178 

JHANSI CLUB next to Public Gardens 
(Estd 1887) Entrarce Fee 
subscription Rs 10 
for marricd members 


MADRAS CLUB Mount Road Madras (Estd 
1831) Entrance Fee Permanent member 
ship Rs 250 Instalment membership six 
mstalments of Rs 50 each Subscription 
Annual Rs 20 Monthly Rs 12 Seeretury — 
M D Hilps 

MALABAR CLUB Beach Road Calicut (kstd 
1864) Entrance Fee Rs 100 Subserr 
tion Annual Rs 12 for members resident in 
Malabar and Rs 6 for non resident members , 
Monthly, Rs 10 single Rs 12 married 
rion Secretary —-J N Marsh 


Jhans} 
Rs 50 Monthly 
single and Rs 12 
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MULTAN CLUB, Multan (Estd.) 1892 


). Perma- 
50. 


nent Members: Entrance fee Rs. 
Subscriptions: Rs. 12 single and Rs. 17 
married. 


Military Members : No Entrance fee. 


Subscriptions for Majors and above ranks 
Rs. 12 single and married Rs. 17. 


Captains: Single Rs. 8 and married Rs.12. 
Lieutenants : Single Rs. 4 and married Rs. 6. 


Naini TaL CLUB LTD., Naini Tal. (Established 
1864). Yachting, Rowing and Golf. Elec- 
tion by Ballot. Entrance Fee: Permanent 
member Rs. 100. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 12. Monthly Subscription Rs. 10. 

Temporary Member (Ciass I) subscription 

Rs. 15 a month for single member and Rs. 20 

for a married couple. Temporary Member 

(Class II) under 30 days Re. 1 per diem up to 

a maximum of Rs. 15 a month. Accommo- 

dation for 30 resident members. Secretary- 

member.—Lt.-Colonel J. de Grey, 0.B.E. 


OOTAGAMUND CLUR, Ootacamund, Nilgiri Hills. 
(Estd. 1840). Entrance Fee: Rs. 150 
Subscription: Annual, Rs. 18; Monthly 
Rs. 12. Hon. Seeretary.—V. 8. Williams. 


ORIENT CLUB, Chowpatty Sea Face, Bombay. 
Entrance Fee: Ra, 500, Subscription: Annual, 
Rs, 72 for resident members and Rs, 24 for 
non-resident members; Rs. 12 for absent 
members ; Monthly Rs. 6 for resident members 
and Rs, 2 for non-resident members, Re.1 
for absent members ; President.—Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir, Bart., G.B.E., K.0.1LE., M.L A. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries.—D. W. Ditchburn and M. 
M. Amersey. Hon. Treasurer.—Shantarain 
A. Shete. 


PESHAWAR CLUB, LTD.. Peshawar. (Estd 1880) 
Entrance Fe:: Rs. 5) Games section Rs. 15. 
Subscription: Monthly Rs. 10 single; Ks. 12 
married. Hon. Secretary.—Lt..Col A. P, 
Imlay, D.8.0. 


PunjyaB CLUB, Upper Mall, Lahore, (Estd. 
1879). Entrance Fee Rs. 150. Subscription: 
Annual Rs. 15. Monthly Rs. 12. Hon. Sec. ; 
Lt.-Col. C. E. E. Jameson. 


QuetTra CLUB, LTD., Quetta. (Estd. 1879), 
Entrunce Fee: Ra. 50. Monthly Subscription : 
Ra. 15 single ; Rs. 18 married. 


RAJPUTANA CLUB, Mount Abu. 
Entrince Fee: 
tion: Bs. 8. 


RovaL BomMBay YAOuT CuiusB, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. (Estd. 1880). Entrance Fee: Rs, 
275, Subscription: Annual Rs, 18; Monthly 
Rs. 12. Secretary.—J. A. Thomson. 


(Estd, 1880). 


ROYAL CaLourra TURF CLUB, 11, Russell Street, 
Calcutta, (Estd. 1861), Entrance Fee: Club 
Members, Rs, 300; Stand Members, Rs. 100. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 100. Secretary.— 
D. J. Leckie. 


Royal WRSTeRN InNpDia Gour CLUB, Ltp., 
Nasik. Entrance Fee: Rs.75. Subscription . 


Rs. 50. Monthly Subscrip- 


Principal Clubs 1 India. 


Annual Rs. 15; Monthly Re. 1 per day, 
whilst in Nasik-up to Rs, 12 maximum, 
Residential quarters available. Hon. Secre- 
tary.—C. M.S. Yates, 


ROyvaL WESTERN INDIA TurRF CLUB, Ltop., 
Bombay and Poona. Entrance Fee: Club 
Members Rs. 150; Stand Members Ks. 75. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 25 both class of 
members. Secretary.—Major C. C. Gulliland. 


SATURDAY CLUB, LTD., 7, Wood Street, Calcutta. 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 175 single; Rs. 200 
married. Subscription: Annual Rs. 12; 
Monthly Rs. 12 single and Rs. 14 married, 
Actg. Secretary.—C. L. R. Barrett. 


SECUNDERABAD CLUB, Secunderabad, Dn. (Estd. 
1883). Entrance Fee: Rs. 50 payable in four 
annual instalments of Rs, 12-8 each. Monthly 
Subscription: Rs, 12 married; Rs. 10 single. 
Secretary.—Major H, B, Marcoolyn. 


SHILLONG CLUB, LTD., Shillong, Assam, £n- 
trance Fee: Rs. 100 for income over Rs, 1,000 
and Rs. 50 for income under Rs, 1,000 p.m. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 12 for absent 
members. Monthly Subscription: Rs, 20 for 
permanent members. Rs. 40 for temporary 
members. Secretary.—Captain R. D. Page. 


SraLKotT CiuR LTp., Sialkot, Punjab. Monthly 
Subscriptions Married Rs. 12, single Rs. 10, 
P. M. Hon. Secretary.—Major T, Jones. 


SIND CLUB, Karachi. (Estd. 1871). Entrance 
Fee: Rs. 200. Subscription: Annual Rs, 12; 
Monthly Rs.12. Secretary. — J. H. G. Jerrom. 


TRICHINOPOLY CLUB, (Estd. 1869), Canton- 
ment ‘Trichinopoly, Madras. Subscription: 
(monthly) Rs.6, (annually) Re 1 for full 
members who paid ten annual subscriptions 
and Kupees 14 for new members. Prest- 
dent: H. J. Crane: Hon. Secretary :—Sidney 
Smith: Hon. Treasurer:—Capt. H. Parkinson. 


TUTICORIN CLUB, Tuticorin, (1885). Entrance 
Fee: Rs. 50. Subscription . Annual Rs, 6; 
Monthly Rs.10. Secretary.—G. H. Cobb. 


UnitEp SERVICE CLUB, Simla. (Estd. 1866). 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 100. Subsertption : 
Annual Rs. 12; Monthly Rs. 6. Secretary.— 
Major L. B. Grant, 0.1.E., T.D., B.D. 


: UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 1 TD., Lucknow. Chutter 
Manzil Palace (Estd. 1861). Entrance Fee: 
Rs. 100. Subscription: Rs. 10 monthly. 
Secretary.—G. F. Nicholson. 


- WILLINGDON SPORTS CLUB, Clerk Road, Bombay. 


(Estd. 1917). Entrance Fee: ; 5 
| Annual Subscription: Resident Rs. 120. 
Hon. Secretary ; H. V. Hampton. 
WHELER CLUB, LTp., The Mall, Meerut. (Estd. 


1863). Entrance Fee: Rs. 50, if by instal- 
ments Rs, 60. Monthly Subscription: For 
temporary members Rs, 15 single, Rs. 18 
married; for permanent members Rs. 12 
single, Rs. 15 married; Lady visitors 
Rs. 5. (Exclusive of games and library 
subscriptions). Secretary —E. F. Thomson. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 
Middle Asia Office : 89TH DISTRICT. 
GOVERNOR : 
Brabourne cals le taal Street, Sir Sultan Chinoy, Kt. J.P., “ Dilbahar”, 
j B t Carmichael Road, Bombay. 
Secretary: H. W. Bryan Officials and Club Meeting Days. 
897TH DISTRICT. AHMEDABAD: 4008; March 8, 1936.  Prest- 
dent: Motibhai D. Patel ; Secretary : : Jiten- 
GOVERNOR : 


Dr. B. N. Vyas, Rai Bahadur, M.B., F.S.M.F., 
14, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 


Officials and Club Meeting Days. 


AGRA: 5028; March 29, 1939. President: 
Jal B. Dorab; Secretary: N. M. Framiji, 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Agra. 8 p.m 
Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, Laurie’s Hotel. 

ALLAHABAD: (Provisional). President: The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ismail; Secretary: 
Capt. Bhagwat Dayal, 15, Church Road, 


Allahabad. 

AMRITSAR: 2854; February 17, 1938. 
President: R. B. Prakash Chand Mehra: 
Secretary: F. N. Chubb, Agent, Central 


Bank of India Ltd., Amritsar. 8-15 p.m. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Imperial Hotel. 


BHOPAL: 5422, November 25, 1941. Presi- 
dent: The Hon’ble Etimad-ul-Mulk Mr. K. 
F. Haider; Secretaries: Akhtar Ali Khan; 
Jamil Ahmad, M.A., LL.B. 8-15 p.m. 2nd and 
4th Mondays, Lake View Hotel. 


CAWNPORE: 5645; July 3, 1943. President : Lala 
Kailashpat Singhania : Jt. Secretaries : Dudley 
M. Arrindell, u.0. ({mli House, The Mall); J. 
V: Krishnan (15/22, Civil Lines). Ist & ard 
Thursdays, Kamla Retreat. 8-15 p.m. 


DELHI: 4992, 1939. President: W. W. 
Wood ; Secretary : Dr. H. L. Khosla, 134, 
Keeling Road, New Delhi. 8 p.m. Ist and 


3rd Thursdays, Imperial Hotel, New Delhi. 
DrwkA Dun: 65258; June 24, 
President: Rai Bahadur Dr. R. 8S. 
tava; Secretary: A, Eduiji, 9, Old Survey 
Road, Dehra Dun. 7 p.m. 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, at Members’ Residences. 
HYDERABAD (SIND): 4882; October 6, 1938. 
President: Bhavnani Motiram Atmaram ; 
Secretaries: Bhagwandas Amulrai, Advo- 
cate, Hyderabad ; Alim P. Jagtiani, " Hydera- 
bad Municipality, ‘Hyderabad, Sind. 7-30 p.m. 


Srivas- 


2nd and 4th Wednesdays, Masonic Hall. 
KARACHI: 3598; March 1983. President: 
8S. V. Kothari : Secretary: Dhun Framji, 


C/o The Central Bank of India, Ltd., Bunder 
Road, Karachi. Meetings fortnightly as 
arranged. 


LAHORE: 2714; February 1927. President 
B. J a Das Kapur. Secretary: R. P. 
Khosla, 3, Mozang Road, Lahore. 2nd and 


4th Wednesdays, 8-30 p.m. Faletti’s Hotel. 
LUCKNOW: 4568; February 1938. President: 
Hon'ble Sir George H. Thomas, Kt.; Secre- 
tary: Rai Bahadur H. K. Ghose, A. P. Sen 
Road, Lucknow. 8-15 p.m. Ist and 8rd 


Fridays, Carlton Hotel. 
PATIALA: President; Sardar D. K. Sen; 
Secretary : Sheikh Md. Bashir Ahmed, 


Special Income Tax Officer, Patiala. 1st 
and 8rd Thursdays. 8-30 p.m. Rajindra 
Gymkhana, 


BELGAUM: 


1940. 


dra Mehta, Rotary Club Office, Grand Hotel, 
Ahmedabad. 8- 30 p.m. Fridays, Grand Hotel. 
BARODA: 4039; October 20, 1936. Presi- 
dent: C.B. Patel : Secretaries : K. 8. Chavda, 
Sadhana Press, Rao ara; L. M. Doctor, 
Baroda. 2nd and 4th Fridays, Baroda 


Guest House. 
5410; July 19, 1941. President : 
V. P. Kittur; Secretary: J. K. Kaktikar, 
Kaktikar’s Institute, Kacheri Road, Belgaum, 
5 p.m. 2nd and 4th ‘Saturdays, Social Club. 
BHUJ (Kuron StaTE): 5615; May 19, 10943. 
Pr S. K, Nayampalli : Secretary : 
C. H. Sanghvi, Asstt. State Engineer, 2nd 
and 4th Saturdays in the afternoon. 
BOMBAY: 8128; March 1929. President: Beh- 
ram N. Karanjia; Secretary: N. N. Ghose, 


Green’s Hotel, Bombay. 1-30 p.m. every 
Tuesday, Green’s Hotel. 

HUBLI-DHARWAR: 5282; September 16, 
1940. President : T. K. Mirchandani; . 


Secretary: L. R. Durg, Gibb Town, Dharwar. 

ist and 3rd Saturdays. 7 p.m. Dinner. 

Club Office, Vidya Vardhak Sangha Building. 
KOLHAPUR: 5685; Nov. 1, 1943. Secretary : 

V. Tengshe, Tengshe Building, Gangavesh, 

Kolhapur. Meetings: Rajaram College Hall, 


oo 8rd Saturdays. 4-30 p.m. Sykes Law 
ollege 
NAVSARI: 5588; September 15, 1942. President : 


Ardeshir K, Modi, M.LE.; Secretary : Balvantrai 
Ambelal Desai, B.A., LL.B., ‘‘Hari Niwas,” 
hag C.C. Patel, "Municipal Office, B. B. & 

I. Rly. 6 p.m. ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Members’ homes. 

OKHA: 65341; February 20,1941. President - 
Kalyanrai N. Joshi; Secretary: Ns 
Banerjee, Okha Cement Works, Dwarka. 
6-30 p.m. 1st and 8rd Sundays. 

PANDHARPUR: 4493; April 17, 1944. Prest- 
dent: R. B. G. B. Paricharak : Secretary : 
Dr. G. P. Phadke, The Municipal Office, 
Pandharpur. 6 p.m. Ist and 8rd Sundays, 
The Supervising Union Office. 

By hay 3994; January 15, ae President : 
A. . Ranade : Secretary : R. Chaudhari, 
Cio E Poona Electric Supply Co: Ltd., 6, Arsenal 
Road, Poona. 2nd Tuesday. lunch 1 p.m., 


Poona Club; 4th Tuesday dinner 8-30 p. m. 
Poona Club. 
RasKoT: 4804; August 10, 1938. President - 


G. K. Dvivedi : Secretaries: L. M. V erghese, 
Rajkumar College ; R. H. Colah, Jagnath 
Road. 7 p.m. Ond and 4th Wednesdays at 
Lodge Kathiawar. 

SHOLAPUR: 4054; September 13, 1936. Presi- 
dent: Mohd. Umarkhan ; Secretary : G. H. 
Thavarbhoy, Sholapur Tannery Works, 
Settlement Road, Sholapur. c -30 p.m. 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays, Fieemasons’ Hail. 

Surat: 4398; August 14, 1937. President: 
Prof. M. R. Palande ; Secretary : K. H. Patel, 
Civil Lines, Surat. 6-30 p.m. 2nd and ath 
Saturdays at Rtn. Taleyarkhan’s Bungalow, 
Athwa Lines, Surat. 
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90TH DISTRICT. 
GOVERNOR: 

W. Buchan, C/o Statesman House, Calcutta. 
Officials & Club Meeting Days. 
ASANSOIL: 4667; May 1938. President: B.C. 
Gupta; Secretary: Dr. T. D. Aukhorecayey: 
Rotunda Clinic, G. T. Road, Asansol, E.R. 
7-15 p.m. 2nd and 4th Mondays, Asansol Club. 

CALOUTTA: 587; September 26, 1919. Presi- 
dent: N. C. Laharry; Secretary: J. K. 
Deb, D/1, Hide Road, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 
1-15 p.m. every Tuesday, Great Eastern Hotel. 

Dacca: 4590; March 1938. President : 
Jananankur De, C.1LE., 1.¢.8.; Secretary : 
Pankoj Comar Ghose, M.A., B.L., 11, Wise 
Ghat Road, Dacca. 4 p.m. 2nd and 4th 
Sundays, University Buildings. 

JAMSHEDPUR: 4118; November 28, 1936. 
President: Surendra Nath Bose; Secretary: 
Dr. Himansu Kumar Mitra, Refractories 
Engineer, TISCO, Ltd., Jamshedpur (Bihar). 
12 noon Ist and 3rd Mondays, Tisco Hotel. 

JUBBULPORE: 5064; 1939. President: Rev. 
Dr. O. L. Davis; Secretary: P. K. Awasthi, 
Manager, The Military Dairy Farm, Jubbul- 
pore. 7 p.m. 2nd Wednesday, and 8-30 p.m. 
4th Wednesday, Jackson’s Hotel. 

PaTNA: 5688; November 8, 1943. President -: 
Sir C. M. Agarwala; Jt. Secretaries; Lawley 
Sen; S. N. Bahttacharyya, Lawly Building, 
Exhibition Road, Patna. 2nd and 4th 
ia 8 p.m. Masonic Lodge Banqueting 

all. 


91st DISTRICT. 
GOVERNOR: 


Rajamantrapravina Kk. V. Anantaraman, B.A. 
Minister for Revenue and Law, East View, 
Bull Temple Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

Officials & Club Meeting Days. 

BANGALORE: 3323 (b); May 24, 1934. Presi- 
dent: Elliot Miller; Secretary: H. P. 
Mukerjee, X-Ray Engineer, 2-A, Andre Road, 
Langford Town, Bangalore. Lunch meetings: 
Century Club, lst Sunday and penultimate 
Saturday, 1-20 p.m. 

BEZWADA: President : T. Arumukha Mudaliar ; 
Secretary: M. N. Sarma, Vice-Chairman, 
Municipal Council. 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
8-30 p.m. Masonic Hall. 

COOANADA: President: The Maharaja Saheb 
of Pithapuram ; Serretary: P. Bapoo’ Row, 
C/o 8. N. Bros., P.O. Box 17, Cocanada. 


CocHIN: 4377; June 25, 1987. : 

Kappeler; Secretary: Dr. 8S. 8S. Rao, 

The Navratna Pharmacy, Cochin. 1 p.m. 

erate Saturdays, bar Hotel, Erna- 
ulam. 


COIMBATORE: 5724; Feb. 17,1944. President: 
Diwan Bahadur Ratnasabapathi Mudaliar ; 
Secretary: RK. Venkatasami, 3.8¢c., Peela- 
medu, Coimbatore. Meets on 1st and 2rd 
Thursdays—dinner. 


‘Rotary in India. 


‘COLOMBO: 2198; July, 1929. President : 

K. de Kretser; Setretary: N. U. Jayawardene, 
C/o P. O. Box No. 327, Colombo (Ceylon). 
1 p.m, every Thursday, at G.O.H. ; 

GALLE: 5382; April 25, 1941. President: 
R. A. M. Thuraiappa; Seeretary: G. C. A. 
Perera, Richmond Hill Road, Galle (Ceylon). 
5 p.m. 1st Monday (Dinner), 3rd Monday 
Evening, New Orient Hotel. ; 

GUNTUR: 5593: President: K. V. Gopala- 
swami, M.A., Bar-at-Law.; Secretary: Rao 
Saheb TD. Sreeman Narayana Chowdhari, 
B.A., LL.B., Guntur. Meetings, Ray's Nursing 
Home, Lalapet, 6 p.m., 2nd and 4th Saturdays. 

JAFFNA: 5369; April8,1941. President: Raja 
Ratnam Naliah; Secretary: T. Muttusami- 
Pillai, The Rotary Club, Jaffna, Ceylon. 5-30 
p.m. 1st and 3rd Mondays, Jaffna Rest House. 

KANDY: 5419; September 24, 1941. Prest- 
dent: W. G@_~ Seott; Secretary: W. L. 
Vitharana, Harley House, Hermitage Road, 
Kandy (Ceylon). 12-45 p.m. 1st and 3rd 
Mondays, Queen’s Hotel. 

MADRAS: 3186; May 1929. President’ 
D. C. Kothari; Secretary: S. T. Sadasivan, 
Indian Overseas Bank, United India Build- 
ings, Esplanade, Madras. 1-30 p.m. every 
Tuesday, Connemara Hotel. April to Sep 
tember, alternate Tuesdays. 


MADURA: 4908; December 27, 1938. 
dent: T. S. Rajam; Serretary: A. H.S. 
Ramaswamy, 87, East Gate and K. M.S. L. 
Sundararam. Meetings 7-30 p.m., Madura 
Club, 2nd Tuesday each month. 

MYSORE: President: C.M. Ranajodh Singh; 
Secretary: Dr. B.Jayaram, Medical Officer, 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Mysore. 


NEGOMBO: 4645; January 1938. President: 
Ss. K. Wijeyratnam; Secretary: Robert 
Spencer Schrader, Wester-Seaton Farm, 
Negomba (Ceylon). 8 p.m. 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, New Rest House. 

NILGIRIS: 5441; November 25, 1941; Presi- 
dent: W. H. Bates; Secretary: Rao 
Sahib Dr. B. G. Krishnan, Nutrition Research, 
Coonoor, Nilgiris, S. India. 1-30 p.m. 
1st and penultimate Saturdays, Coonoor Club. 

PANAI'URA: 5769; May 2, 1944. President 
P. de. IJ Kularatne. Secretary: Dr. M. J. A. 
Sundrasagara, Health Unit Office, Panadura. 

PONDICHERRY : 5729: March 9, 1944. President : 
M. M. R. Callard. Secretary; M. Balasoupara- 
manien, Advocat-Conseil, Pondicherry. 

SALEM: 6007; January 22, 1989. 8-30 p.m. 
1st and 3rd Thursdays, Salem Club. 

TINNEVELLY : 5770; May 2, 1944. President: 
Diwan Bahadur V. N. Viswanatharao ; Secre- 
tary: Dr. K. Ramayyaier, M.B.B.8., “‘ Arch 
House ’’, Tinnevelly Town. 

VIZAGAPATAM: 5504: May 28, 1942. Prest- 
dent: M. M. Manekji; Secretary: F. H. Mc- 
Donald Wilson, Vizagapatam Port. 2nd and 
4th Saturdays. Ramakrishna Mission 
Students’ Home, 5 p.m. 


Presi- 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. 


Office for Middle Asia: Brabourne Stadium, 
North, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 


The Office for Middle Asia of Rotary Inter- 
national provides the services of R. I. Secre- 
tarlat, at Chicago, to all the district governors 
in this region and the Rotary clubs and the 


Rotary organisation in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Afghanistan, Straits Settlemente, Federated 
Malay States, Unfederated Malay States, Siam, 
French Indo-China, Sarawak, Brunel, British 
North Borneo and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Secretary for Middle <Asia:—Herbert W. 
Bryant. 


The Church, 
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Church Organisation in India. 
ANGLICAN. 


Down to March 1st, 1930, the Church of Eng- 
land in India (and Ceylon) though possessing its 
own bishops and Metropolitan was in the eyes 
of the law an integral part of the Church of 
England and subject to the general supcrvision 
ofthe Archbishopof Canturbury Jy the Indian 
Church Act and the Indian Church Measure 

assed by Parliament in 1927 this legal connec 

1on Was severed and on March 1st, 1930 for 
the fixing of which date provision was made by 
- Indian Church Measure the Church of 

ngland in India and in Ccylon in future to r+ 
known as Ihe Church of India Burma and 
Ceylon, and, for short [he Church of Inia 
(a of Burma or of Ceylon, 1n those countries) 
became wholly responsible for the management 
of 1ts own affairs, although, 18 1t states in th< 
Preamble to 1ts Constitution it has no intention 
ordesire ‘ to renounce its obligations to the rcst 
ofthe Holy Catholic Church and its fundamental 
prneiples but on the contrary acknowledgcs 
thst 1f 1t should abandon those fundamental 
prmciples 1t would break spiritual continuity 
with its past and destroy its spirituil identity 


Anglican work in India dates from the first 
establishment of the East India Company in the 
14h Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras and Bombay where the servants of the 
Campany were ministered to by a continuous 
emcession of chaplains The first chaplain was 
the Revd Peter Rogers, Surat, 1612 The first 
church built was St George s, Madras, in 1680 
followed by Bombay Church now St Thomas 
Cathedral, in 1716 In South India the work 
of Danish and German Lutheran mission11ies 
was assisted by the EnglshSPCh (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian knowledge), but 
missionary work was not attempted by the 
Church itself till the beginning of the 19th 

‘Century. 

Like all other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the Church of India is episcopal ‘The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
1814 when the See of Calcutta was set up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Fanshaw Middleton 
His jurisdiction at first imcluded not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St Helena’s 
At the same time India was divided into three 
Archdeaconries, and two of these Madras in 
1885 and Bombay in 1837, were later erected 
into bishoprics The three dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided until there are 
how fifteen the dates of theircreation being as 
follows Calcutta 1814, Madras 1835 Bombay 
1837, Colombo 1845 Lahore 1877 Rangoon 
1877, Travancore 1879 Chota Nagpur 1890 
Lucknow 1893 ‘linnevelly 1896 Nagpur 1903 
Dornakal 1912 Assam 1915, Nasik 1929 
Bhagalpur 1943 There are assistant bishops 
in the dioceses of Lahore, Calcutta and 
Dornakal 

Rules for the government of the Church are 
ontained in its ‘‘ Constitution, Canons and 
Rules”’’ adopted by its General Council in 
session at Calcuttain 19380 All clergy before 
receiving a license from their bishop make 
in addition to an oath of canonical obedience to 
their bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 


stitution Canons and Rules as well as a declara- 
tion concerning the faith and formularies of the 
Church Jay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
assent and acceptance The government of the 
Church 18 through thcse councils the General 
Council being for thc whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India Burma and Ceylon 1ts member 
ship con 18ts of the bishops of the province and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the diocesan 
councils The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and all its clergy, together 
with lay 1epreschtatives elected by the parishes 
Io exercise a vote in the election of lay represent- 
atives parishioners must be adult communicant 
members of the Church It1s open to a diocese 
to add to these qualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
penses of the Church In add:tion to these 
councus every parish has a Church committee 
or counc!) with a recognized constitution and 
these are In Many areas organised into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 
parishes are numerous Agiin in addition to 
these councils the bishops of the province meet 
in Synod, with clcrical and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order 18 being dealt with, 
and the bishop of 2 diocese can vt anv time hold 
a Synod of hisclergy Determinations cn mat 
ters of faith and order arc mide only by the 
House of Bishops of_the Gencral Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council. 


The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the Sees of 
Madras and Bombay were formed It 18 an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and indicates 
that 1ts holder has jurisdiction over the other 
bishops of the province Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
bv the diocese, subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province Jn the Constitution, 
Canons and Rules, the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laving down the position of the 
Church of India as a part of the One Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Canons 
lay down principles of government and orgaulsa- 
tion the Rules arrange in detail for the carrying 
out of the Canons and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons ‘The salaries and 
allowances of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombiy have from the foundation of those 
Sces been paid out of the Revenues of Govern 
ment as also in part those of the Bishops of 
Lahore Rangoon Luchnow and Nagpur Down 
to 1930 these bishops were appointed by the 
Crown Since 1930 \ wrncies are filled by elec- 
tion and Bishops elected to the Sees of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombiv instead of being paid 
wholly by Government are so paid only in 
part For the other seven bishoprics, and for 
any others, set up, Government 18 1n no way 
responsible 


Lhe Ecclesiasticalestablishment of the Govern- 
ment of India 18 an inheritance from the East 
India Company That Company from the first 
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tovided chaplains for its servants. The chap 
ains of the present establishment are maintained 
for ministration to the Government’s British 
born servants, civil and mulitary They are | 
chosen by the Indian Chaplaincies Board sittin 
in London, are appointed by the Secretary o 
State, are posted to Dioceses by the Governor- 
General in consultation with the Metropolitan, 
and within their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the Provincial Governor on the recommenda 
tion of the diocesan bishop Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government In 
spiritual matters they are subject to the supervi 
s1i0n and jurisdiction of their bishop, and while 
Government servants, civil and military are their 
primary charge, they are the parish priests of the 
chaplaincies to which they are appointed and 
are responsible for the care of all members of 
the church in their parish except in so far as 
Indian Members of the Church are cared for by 
mrsslonaries or Indianclergy Besides providing 
chaplains the Government of India, again follow- 
ing the practice of the East India Company, has 
provided or assisted 1n the provision of churches 
and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries 
Where numbers do not warrant the provision 
of an Establishment chaplain Government has 
assisted in the provision of clergy by grants-in 
aid, and when from time to time the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduced 
special grants in aid have been granted The 
Establishment and all grants in-aid are subject 
to revision and are in fact revised from time to 
time The latest retrenchment, carried out in 
1940 reduced the number ot chaplains by 
twelve and savings effected, along with those 
under other heads, amounted to Rs 187,276 
The great influx of British troops caused by 

the war has necessitated the provision of addi 
tional religious ministrations This need was 
met by the organisation in 1942 of an Indian 
Armv Chaplains Service It provides m r.stra 
tions for Indian Christian as well as British 
Christian troops 


(The Ecclesiastical establishment includes 
besides Anglican chaplains, Church of Scotland, 
Free Church and Roman Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of those com 
munions, and churches and grants in aid are 
provided or given on the same principles as for 
Anglicans ) 


The special interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile 1s England in the continued 
use should they so desire, of the services of the 
English Prayer Book which the Church of 
India is now free to alter at ita discretion, are 
safeguarded by certain of the canons, and these 
interests together with other matters concerning 
the undertakings and relation of the Govern 
ment of India to its chaplains and the Church 
are provided for by a set of Statutory Rules 
drawo up under the Indian Church Act Mem- 
bers of the Church of England or any of the 
branches of the Anglican Communion are, while 
resident in India, full members of the Church 
of India, and are a most important part of the 
Indian Church, their numbers still in some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exclusively European, 
although in the Church as a whole the number 
of Indian members greatly exceeds that of 
Europeans, Kur clergy numbered 389 
in 1989, and Indian clergy 716. Exact later 
figures are not available, There are no racial 
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distinctions whatever in the Church Indian 
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clergy frequently preach or celebrate for 
European congregations, and in a_ few 
instances are in Pere charge of European 
parishes The Indian laity though usually 
preferring services in their own languages are 
everywhere free to attend English churches and 
to be enrolled, 1f they wish, as parishioners 


The education of European children, and 
more particularly the children of the Domiciled 
and Anglo Indian community, has from early 
days been a concern of the Church In addition 
to day schools 1t has established over 70 board 
ing schools for boys and girls many of them 1n hill 
stations The provincial Governments assist 
these schools with grante in aid both for build) 
and current expenditure, just as they do all 
other schools, according to the rules of the educs 
tion codes The schools are inspected by 
Government inspectors Indian boys and gills 
are admitted to these schools but the numier 
that may be taken 1s limited to a percentage 
fixed by the local Government An 1ppeal issyed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury 1n 1988 for the 
endowment of these schools had produced by 
June, 1939 just under £30700 The fund 18 
known as The Anglo Indian Schools Fund and 
1s still open for the receipt of donatims 
Indianisation of Government services especially 
of the railways customs and post and telegraph 
departments has severely hit the Domiciled aad 
Anglo Indian community and the ability of 

rents to pay fees is steadily decreasmg Hence 

he urgent need for increased endowments ‘The 
existing endowments of all the schools yidd 
an income of less than £1 per child per annum 


(The Church of India is not the only com 
munity responsible for European education in 
India The Roman Catholics, the Church of 
Scotland and the various free churches provide 
schools for their children and receive simila: 
assistance from Government ) 


The Government of India Act of 1935, section 
83, provides for the continuance of government 
grants to European schools at a total figure 
in each province not less than the average figure 
for the ten years preceding 1933, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education is reduced, 
when the grant to European education may be 
reduced in proportion And, as a result of the 
recommendations of a subcommittee of the 
Round Table Conference, provincial boards 
for Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an Inter Provincial 
Board, to consider and advise Governments on 
Matters connected with the schools 

Missions 

In Malabar, on the south west coast of India, 
there have been Ohristians certainly from the 
6th century, probably from the 4th century and 
possibly from the Ist century AD They are 
called ‘‘ Syrian’ Christians owing to their 
connection with the Church in Syria They 
do not aly ter to have attempted to spread the 
Christian faith in India The Portuguese may 
therefore be regarded as the first missionaries 
in India, and from their arrival at Goa the 
Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
their fleets in large numbers threw themselves 
with great activity Into the work of evangelism. 
The formation of the Society of Jesus led to one 
of its first members, the famous St. Francis 
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Xavier being sent to Goa where he arrived 
in 1541 Under his leadership the preaching 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest 
ness The mussionary work of the Roman 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued 
and at the present day the number of Jndian 
members of that Church 1s given as 2 113 659 
(Census 1931) to which may be added 654 939 
Syrian Christians attached to the Roman Church 
‘Ihe number of independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1931) 1s given as 525 607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century and as missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Companys 
territories, they worked from Damsh territory 
and in Indian States These missionaries were 
Lutherans but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Centurv assisted with 
funds from England kamous men among them 
were Ziegenbilg kiernander, Schultze and 
Christian Friedrick Schwarz By the end of the 
18th Century it 1s believed that there were in 
South India about 30000 Lutheran converts 
In 1800 the famous Baptist trio Carey, Marsh 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram 
pore in Bengal (Carey had come to India in 
1793) Men of humble origin and education 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged school teacher 
and one a printer they displaved great ability 
and enterprise and threw themselves not only 
mto evangelism but into the scientific study 
of Indi, 1ts langusges and culture and tts flora 
and fauna Books and translations poured 
from their printing press Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit mm Lord Wellesley s College 
for the tramuing of civil and military officers 


The 19th Century saw a great increase in 
missionary effort of everv sort This was due 
to the opening of the Company s territories to 
missionaries bv the Government of India Act 
of 1813, and 1t was onlv after that date that 
Anglican (Church ot England) mussionary 
Societies took up wok in India namely the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propigation of the Gospel by sending as 
missionaries ordained clergy of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
SPCK (see above) being Lutherans The 
first missionaries to alri1ve after the passing of the 
Act were American Conzregationalists The 
London Missionary Soviety were also early in 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed In the course of the 
century India became covered by a network of 
mussions, engaged not only in evangelism but 
in educational work in schools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries Among famous 
names of missionary education alists are those of 
Dr Duff of Calcutta, and Dr Wilson in Bombay 
In the education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have taker the lead The total number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
working in India 18 now over 150 For consulta 
tion and common action theie 1s a National 
Christian Counci) with headquarters at Nagpur 
first organised in 1914 and in connection with 
this there are 10 Provincial Christian Councils 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appointment by local churches and mussion 
councils 

The Directory of the National Christian Council 
shows that the missions connected with it have 
53 Colleges, 315 High Schools and about the 
same number of middle schools , 108 Teachers 


trainmg institutions, 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools, 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries, 
68 Leper imstitutions and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the J lind or Deaf, 
64 Agricultural Settlements, 31 Co operative 
Societies , 40 printing presses, 36 miscellaneous 
industries The Census of 1931 gives 3 002 58 
as the total number of Protestant Christians in 
India, making the total number of Christians, 
including Roman Catholics Romo Synans and 
Syrians (see above) 6,296,763 , mecluded in this 
total are 167 771 Kuropeans and 138 758 Anglo 
Indians Reliable figures of a latter date are 
not available R 

eunion 

Since the Great War there has been widespread 
interest in India in the subject of the reumion 
of the separated Christian bodies In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 by a group of Indian cle g} ‘This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to which are Anglicans, 
Methodists and the alreadv united South Indian 
United Chureh which consists of Presbvterians 
and Congregationalista Much time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of ti esuneme 
the problem presented by the task of reconciling 
Anglican, Presbyterian Wesievan and Congrega 
tionalist principles being of extreme dificulty 

If the scheme 1s accepted the four southern 
dioceses of the Church of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, Tinnevelly ard Travancoie will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part of the united Church which 13 pledged to 
maintiin epi copal government The present 
position of the scheme 1» that 1t has been 
accepted by the Church of Indii, Burma and 
Ceylon at a meeting of its General Counell 
in January 1940 It has alo been accepted 
by the Methodist» The decision of the South 
India United Church will be made in 1)46 
and whether it decides to jom or not the Union 
may be expected to be inauguratetin 1)47 

The existence of 1 united church m South 
India consisting of Congregational 1nd Presb. 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph In north India there has 
been m existence for some years the Chureh of 
Northern Indit consisting of similar elements 
Since 1929 a further movement for 2 wider 
union m north India hi been considered at 
a series of* Round Table Conterences to which 
the Church ort Indi his sent representatiy es 

liecan Missions 

In addition to the two principal missionary 
societies of the Church of ] ngland the $ PG 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts) and the C M 8 (Church Missionary 
Society) already mentioned, whose missionaries 
in India, Burma and Cevlon numbered according 
to the latest available figures — 

Ordained Laymen Women Total 

SPQ. 79 23 167 269 
CMS. 65 28 127 220+ 60 
married women, there are also ceiti n smaller, 
but important mussions namely The Oxford 
Mission to Caleutta working in Calcutta among 
students and also at Barisal the Cowley- 
Wantage All Saints Mission working in Poona 
and Bombay, the Dublm Mission at Hazari- 
bagh, the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, the 
Cawnpore Brotherhood , the Scottish Episco 
Church Mission, at Chanda CP., the Buble 
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Churchmens Mussionary Society (12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lucknow and Nagpur 
and Rangoon dioceses), the Christa Seva 
Sangha, Poona, 1927 and the Christa Prema 
Seva Sangha, Poona 1934, the Canadian Church 
Mission (4 ordained missionaries in the Lahore 
Diocese), the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, in several dioceses, the 
Sisters of St Margaret (Last Grinstead) in the 
Colombo diocese, Sisters of St Denys (War 
minster) in the Chota Nagpur Diocese, Sisters 
of the Huly Family, Naini Tal, the Winchester 
Brotherhood, Mandalav, and the Sisters of the 
Church, Maymyo The first two of these, and 
several of the others in the list, consist of com- 
munities of priests or sisters under religious 
vows Members of the brotherhoods mentioned 
are in most cases not under hfe vowa. The work 
and intluence of these communities is a most 
ta element in the life of the Church of 
ndia, 

The Church of India has taken its full share in 
educational, medical and industrial work in 
India Among colleges founded and managed 
by its missionaries St Stephen’s, Delhi, St: 
Johns, Agra, St. Columba’s, Hazaribagh, Christ , 
Church, Cawnpore, and Trinity College, Candy , 
are well known A college at Trichinopoly has 
been amalgamated with the inter-denomina 
tional Madras Christian College. For the 
traming of Indian and Anglo-Indian ordination 
sandidates Bishops’ College, Calcutta, serves 
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the whole of India In the various language 
areas are other colleges for the training af 
ordinands and lay church-workers through the 
medium of the local language. Among hospitals 
made famous by the work of the doctors in charge 
are those at Quetta (Sir Henry Holland) Bannu 
(the late Dr. Pennell) and St Stephen’s, Delh) 
(for women). The C.MS8. High School at 
Srinagar is distinguished among the many 
High Schvols of the Church for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and espret de corps 
in the boys Cawnpore in the north and Naza- 
reth in the extreme south are well-known centres 
of industrial work and training. The Diocesan 
Press at Madras was built up into a very large 
and efficient instatution by a retired C, M. 8, 
Missionary At Hubli, in the Bombay Diocese, 
S P G Missionaries have, since 1919, done 
extiemely good work in charge of an Industrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criminal tribes) committed to their 
care by Government. 

Exact figures of the membership of the Church 
of India are not obtainable. From figures, 
available there appear to be about three quarters 
of a million (750,000) of which about a lakh and 
a halt (150,000) are European and Angijo-Indian; 
dioceses, with large numbers of Indian Christians 
are Dornakal, ‘Linnevelly Travancore, Lahore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Chotta-N agpur 
The number of clergy, European and Indian, 
has been given in an earlier paragraph. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Hubbich Most Rov George Clay BS DD 


Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metroyolitan 
ol India, 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Tucker VenbleG CTC BSc 


Boulton, Rev Canon Walter BA 
Cowham, The Rev Arthur Gerard, 4 A 
[rotman, The Rev Lionel Wilham MA 


Tilney Bassett, Ihe Rev Hugh Irancis Lmra, 
MA 


Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain 
of St Johns Church Calcutta 


On Jeave ex India 
Banhipore 

On leave ex India 
Dinapore 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Iiugers The Rev G T,MA 
De\all, The Rev T G C,MA 
Chatfield-Jude Rev H L th 
Caddy, The Rev J L Th 
King, The Rev H P 

Alchin, The Rev C J 
Donuclly, The Rev A It ,M 4 


Metropolitan s Chaplain 

Chaplain, Barrackpore 

On Jeave ex India 

On Active Service 

Chaplain Darjeeling 

Chaplain, Fort Wilham 

Chaplain, St Pauls Cathedral Calcutta 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
PRESIDENCY SENIOR 


Rennie, fhe Rev John Yule, MA,BU,B litt, 
JP 


Rutledge, The Rev J W R,MA 
Buehanan, The Rev G,MA 


Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 
Bengal (On leave, preparatory to retire 
ment) 

Offg Presidency Senior Chaplain Church of 
Scotland, Bengal, New Delhi 

Junior Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 


CHURCH OF ROME. 


Perier, The Most Rev Dr Ferdinand, 8 J. S25 
Bryan, Rev. Leo, 8.J. 


Archbishop, Calcutta. 
Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


C H Martin 


Reverend T R H Elhott ma 
Reverend J Barnes BA 
Reverend Henry Ball MA 


Reverend O G Lewis MA OF 
Rev H Rigg Stansfield 


Rev William king 

Reverend J F W Ruddell BA 
Reverend F A Thomson 
Reverend © J © Newell 


Rev Donald MacDonald MA 


Rev h Mackintosh 


CHUROH OF INDIA 


Ihe Right Reverend Richard Dyke Acland MA 
The Venerable Canon K C McPherson MA 


Bishop of Bombay 
Archdeacon of Bombay 
Registrar of the Diocese 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Chaplain of Ghorpur! 

Chaplain Kirkee 

Chaplain of St Marys Poona Chaplain ot 
Mahableshwar (in addition) 

Chaplain of Ahmednagar 

Senior Presidency Chaplain Boml ay 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Chaplain of Colaba 
Chaplain of Deolah 
On Military Duty 
On Military Duty 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
Senor Chaplains 


Presidency Senior Chaplain Church of Scotland 
wd Senior Chaplain The ‘cots kirk 
Bombay 


Second Chaplain The Scots kirk B mbay 


RoMAN CATHOLIO CHURCH 


The Most Reverend D Roberts Thomas 8 J Presidency Chaplain 
Assam Ecclesiastical Department 
CHAPLAINS, 
Trotman, The Rev L W, MA Shillong 
Howland The Rev A A Lakhimpur 
Horsley Rev SS WA Silchar Paid from All India grant 
Wyld The Rev F,Ba Tezpur 


Bibar Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHAPLAINS 


Chatfield Jude Rev Henry MA Chaplain of Bankipore 


Tuney Basset Rev H F E 


Chaplain of Dinapore 


ADDITIONAL CLERGY 


Keay F E MaD titt Bhagalpur 

Napper, Rev H 8 Monghyr and Jamalpur 
Judah Rev Ethelred, BA Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
Swage, Ven Archdeacon E F Ranchi 


Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department 
Hardy, The Rt Revd Alexander O.ilvy Ma, Bishop of Nagpur 


Gash The Rev I J, AKO Chaplain Chakrats € P (On leave prepara 
tory to retirement ) 

Streatfield The Rev CanonS F Ba Chaplain Pachmarhi 

Wiliams The Ven'ble W P,BA Archdeacon and Chaplain of Mhow CI 

vlare The Rev Heber BA Chaplain of Jubbulpore 

Bury The Rev Phineas MA Chaplain Nagpur 

Horsley, The Rev Hugh Reginald Chaplain Nasirabad 

Lawrence, The Rev Nevile Anthony Henry Chaplain Saugor 

Elliot, The Rey F E Chaplain Kamptee 
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Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHUROH OF INDIA 
Senior Chaplains. 


Jack White, The Rev Archdeacon and Bishop’s Commissary 
Wilson, The Rev G A (On leave) 
Junior € haplains 
Jackson, The Rev I § Chaplain, Trimulgherrv and Boliram 
Perry, The Rev r V Mobilised 
Weston Waite, The Rev F F Chaplain, St Stephens Church, Ootacamund 
Howard, The Rev C J Mobilised 
Walters, The Rev T Mobilised 
Collier, The Rev R Chaplain, St George s Cathedral, Madras 


PRORATIONARY CHAPLAINS 


Wallace, The Rev J M Chaplain, St Thomas Mount 
TIMPORAPS CHAPTAINS 
Caldictt Ihe Rev (inon J G Chaplain Cont atore 
her Jale Ihe Rev P ¢ Chaplain Wellington 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
Mx Donald The Rev P ¢ Presidency Senior Chaplain, Egmore, Madras 
Buchinin The Rev G Chaplain, St Anirews Church, Bangalore 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 
PROBATIONERY CHAPLAINS 


Revd J E D Baskin Abbottabad 
Bavington, R (Jy Chaplain) Razmak 

J A Mea (Chaplain) Peshawar 
© C Gee (Asst Chaplain ) Peshawar 


TFMPORARY CHAPLAINS 
Revd E Pearson Rosalpur, Nowshera 


Revd L F Geddes Kohat 
Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Barne, The Right Rev George Dunsford, MA, Bishop of Lahore Lahore 
DD,OIE,OBE,VD 


Gorrie, Rev Canon L M,L Th » Gulmarg. 

Devlin Rev T S MA On retiring leave 
ONeill Rev W S,MA Murree Chaklala 
Bradbury, Rev John Henry AKC Retiring leave 
Laurence Rev George MA,BD Archdeacon J ahore 
Gasking Rev C A Lth On leave 

Claydon, Rev Evan, BA On leave 
Stephenson, Rev Wilham, MA On active service 
Blease, Rev Rupert George, B 8c - Karachi 

Sanders, Rev H M On leave 


Fish, Rev F J,BA,KC ;: Rawalpindi 
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JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Lindsay, Rev. W. J. On active service. 

Beynon, Rev. J. R., L. th. . Quetta. 

Hazell, Rev. H. Ki. . ‘ Simla I, 

Pearson, Rev. A. J., L.th. On active service. 

Mee, Rev. J. A., B. A. ba Peshawar. 

Geddes, Rev. Le F., M.A... Lahore (Asstt.). 

Tytler, Rev. J. D. .. i New Delhi. 

Fell, Rev. B. G., M.A. Si On active service. 

Gason, Rev. J. V.,L.Th. .. On leave. 

Hares, Rev. W. R. F., M.A. Ambala, Sabathur and Jullundur. 

Hansen, Rev, J. L., A.L.0. dD, On active service. 

0’ Hagan, Rev. C. G., Sanawar (Seconded while serving under Uovt. 
of India, Defence Dept.). 

Davies, Rev. T.G., B.A. .. On active service. 


PROBATIONARY CHAPLAINS, 


Bavington, Rev. R. oe “y Razmak. 

Heathcock, Rev. D. W... oe On active service. 

Blackaller, Rev. D. W. .. as On active service. 

Rodgers, Rev. A. H. ‘ ee On active service. 

Eccleston, Rev. F. E., vA. a Lahore Cantt. and Ferozepore. 

Toop, Rev. W.I.,M.A s Sc., F.C.8. Simla IT. 

Bastin, Rev. J. E. D. : oye Nathia Gali, 
TEMPORARY CHAPLAINS, I.E.E. 

Pearson, Rev. E. .. Nowshera. 

Inglis, Rev. A. F. .. New Delhi Cantt. 

Wright, Rev. H. A. E. Nowshera, Ri-alpur. 

Bower, Rev. J. A. H. Multan. 

Huffton, Rev. H. V., M.A. Sialkot. 

Gee, Rev. C. C. : Peshawar (Asstt.). 

Monro, Rev. W. D. Kasuali, Simla Hills 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Bill, The Rt. Revd. Sydney Alfred w.a. .. Bishop of Lucknow, Allahabad. 
Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal. 


Clough, J., V.D., Bar-at-Law .. ve .. Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 
quarters, Calcutta, 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Burn, The Revd. John Humphrey, B.A. Dehra Dun. 
Cotton, The Ven'ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Naini Tal. 


Larwill, The Rev. Canon Guthrie John, M.A. .. On leave, preparatory to retirement. 
Davies- ‘Leigh, The Revd. Arthur George, M.A. .. Lucknow (Civil). 


Richards, The Revd. George Henry, 1.Th. .. Meerut. 
Garrod, The Revd. William Francis, M.A. .. Onactive service. 
Harding, The Rev. Canon J. A. .. Agra, 
JUNIOR CHAPLAINS. 
Halliday, The Revd. Sydpey Lang, 1.Th. .. Lucknow (Cantt.). 


Rogers, The Revd. Eric William, a.K.¢. .. .. Jhansi. 
On active service. 


Stratton, The Revd. Basil, M.A. .. ; = 
Hurn, The Revd. Edward Lidell Arthur .. Bareilly. 

Powell, The Revd. Llewellyn ic Saxon, B.A. Allahabad. 
Clarke, The Revd. Arthur vs . On active service. 
Bacon, The Revd. Edward Arthur he = Ranikhet. 
Hall, The Revd. William John, B.A. ov .. On active service. 
Brooke, The Revd. John Brooke, B.Sc. .. .. Onactive service. 


Bennett, The Revd. Frank, M.A.. B.D... .. Cawnpore. 
Thorne, The Revd. John Thom, M.A... .. Chakrata. 
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BENGAL 
Thorne, The Rev Percy E Karachi 
Poad The Rev Krank L 1 ahore 
Cope, The Rev Harold K J Mhow 
Linton Rev I J hans 
Grifhiths Rev k R JT ucknow 
Kav, Rev G H BD Jubbui pore 
Kerr Riv RT HCF Raw uUpind 
Frost The Rev Gcor,e L Quetta 
Cochran Rev T D Calcutta 
Jenkin Rev, H J BA Yelm (Supdtz Methodist Chaylam in Tndi) 
Hopper Rev KR W BA Meerut 
MADRAS. 
Milluy Rev Johu Madras 
Gallagher Pev ] W BABI Sccunderabad 
Hopkins The Rev L J Lanz uore 
BOMBAY. 
Shenff Rev T H bombay 
Davex Rev CJ kirkee 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Cathohc community is composed of the 
following elements — 


(1) The ‘ Synan” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
eouverted by the Apostle St Thomas 
Thev were brought under ailewance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599 and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar-Apostoliis Thev 
are at present ruled by an Archbyshop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite 


(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from t&00 and onwards starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Cey.on, Bengal, etc 


(3) European immigrants at all times in 
cluding British troops 


country was placed under a regular hierarchy 
which atter subsequent adiustments now 
stands as follows — 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraord 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damuin 
(having some extension into British terri 
tory) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British terntory) 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches — 
The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with sufftagan 


bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 


The archbishopiic of Trivandrum, with suffra 
gan }1 hopric of Tiruvella 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 


(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism tn recent mission centres 


(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com 
munity in Malabar of which 3 Bishops 71 
priests and some 28000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church 


The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, centinued for about 200 years after 
which it began to decline To meet this 
dechne fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide t ll bs 
the middle of the 19th centurv the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy Hence arose 2 conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado’ or royal patronage and 
the propaganda clergy This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing ‘‘ double 
jurisdiction ) At the same time the whole 


Fide — 

ihe archbishopric of Agra with suffrian 
tishopries of Allahabad Ajmer and Tuckn w 
and the Ircfecturcs Ap sto 1¢ of In lore an | 
Jhan 1 


Ihearchbishopric of Bombay with suffragan 
hishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, ¢ alicut 
Trichinopols Tuticorm Madura and 
Missions of Karachi and Ahmedabad 


Ihe archbishopric of Calcutta with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi Dacca, Chittagong 
Krishnagar Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkur 


The archbishopric of Madras with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad Vizaga 
}auim Na,-pur Bezwada Cuttack and 
(untur the Pretecture Apostohc ot Jubl ul 
J] -re ind the Mission of Bellary 

The archbishopric of Pondicper's (1 rench) 
with suffiagan Dbishoprics of Mysore, 
Commbatore Kumbakonam, Ralem, 
Malacca and Langalore 


Missions 


ihe archbishopric of Delhi and Simla with 
suftra.an bishoprics of Jahore and Mul 
tan the Irciecture Azostolic of ha hm 


The aichbishopric uf Verapoly with suffiacan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kcttar, Irivandium 
and Vijayapuram 


The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle Jatina 
Trin omulec and ( hilaw 


Three Vicariates Apostolic and thiee Prefec 
tures Apostolic of Burma 


Lhe Curopean clergy engaged 1n India almost 
all belong to religious orders congregatious 
or mission seminaries, and in the gieat majo 
rity are either French Belgian, Dutch 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality Ihey 
number Over 2000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian 
etc, nombering about 2 800, ind 
over 11,000 nuns The first work of the 
clergy 18 parochial ministration to eamsting 
Christians, including railway people ind 
British troops Secund “omes edi cation, which 
1s not confined to their own peojle, their 
schools being frequented by large nurobere 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Pursis, ete Among 
the movt important institutions are St Xavier s 
College, Calcutta, St Peters College, Agra St 
Xavier s College Bumbay, St Joseph s College 
Trichinopoly, St Aloysius College Mangalore, 
Loyola College Madras, teaching university 
courses besides a large number of high 
schools and elementarv schcols ‘he educa 
tion of girls 1s supplied for by numerous 


THE CHURCH 


Lhe Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
lates from 1814, when the Rev Dr Brvce landed 
in Calcutta and organised a congregation of his 
scottish fellow countrymen The centenary ot 
the churches 1n the three Eresidency towns was 
celebrated Calcutta 1914 Bombay 191) 
Madras 1921 ‘There are 15 chaplains on the 
staft Some of these are attached to the Scottish 
battalions in India while the others minister to 
the civil population of the towns where they are 
stationed and to those living in the smaller 
outstations in their respective areas In add) 
tion to the regular establishment there are a 
number of ministers throuhout India who are 
maintained by the various communities to whom 
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convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpna- 
nages aud other charitable institutions 
The total number under education in 
1J36 exceeded half a million As to 
inlsslonary work proper th country is 
covered with numerous moiern mission 
centres among which those in the Punjab 
Chcta-Nitpur hrishnagar, Gujerat the 
Ahmednagar district and the Jelu.u coasts 
may be mentioned (Hull particulars on all 
Joints will be found in the Catlolie Directory 
already qioted ) The mission work s hmited 
solcly by shortage ot men and money, whi h 
if forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
Pay of afew military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly trom Europe thats 
from the collections of the Society for the irc 

pugaiion of tle Faith and ot the Holy Childhocd 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis 

sionaries In mission work tbe fathers unt 
as eurolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering ac Christians and no baptism 
except for lnfants or at point of death, 18 
administered except aiter careful instruction 
and probation ‘This while keepmg down the 
re ord has the advantage of guiranteemng 
solid resulta 


ite Holy See 1s represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides it Bangalore At prescnt this post 1, 
occupied bv the Most Rev Archbishop 
hierkels DD, appointed in 131 


OF SCOTLAND. 


on throughout the wholt Lastern Himwavan 
distritt and there 1s a Christian community 
there ot over 15000 In the eight mission 
district of Calcutt. the Lastern Himalayas 
Madris Sintil. Rajputwa Nagpur Western 
India ind the Punjab there were at the end of 
1338 over “0000 baptised Indian Christians 


In connection with these mussions the 
Womens Assocation of Foreign Wission® 
does invaluable service in school medical 


and zenana work having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers over 50 school» 
three hospitals and six dispensaries 


The Church of Scotlind has also done much 


they minister and by the Addition Cler.y | for education in India Jhe Church m Bombay 
Societies in India Missionaries of the Church} hag si, representatives on the Governing body 
also maintain i1egular services in Lnglish m of the Anglo Scottish Education Souety and 
many centres There are three Presidency exercises pastoral supervision over the Bombay 
Senior Chaplains in charge of this branch of the geottish Orphanage The now well known St 
Church work in Bengal Bombay and Madras andrew s Colonial Homes at halimpon, though 
respectively not directly part ot the work of the Church of 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland scotland were initiated bv and are being locally 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff one manazed by missionaries of that Church The 
of the greatest of modern suariquane: was homes exist for the benefit of the domiciled Euro 
sent to Caicurta He was the fi to open peanCommunity and are doing magnificent work 
schools where English was made the medium There are now over twenty cottages and about 
of instruction, and where religious teaching was 700 children in residence The Church has many 
given daily Similar educational missions were schools in all parts of its field and it has 
soon afterwards started in Bombay and Midras ilso made a large contritution to the work 
In the Punjab Cvangelistic work 1s bemg cairied of higher education in India through five 
on from eight centres and the baptised Christian Christian Colleges The Scottish Church College, 
community now numbers over 320000 Work Calcutta, is well known Ihe Madras Christian 
commenced in Darjeeling 1n 1870 18 now carried College which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
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site at Tambaram and which has recently been 
the meeting place of the world Missionary Con 
ference, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies Other 
Colleges are Wilson College Bombay, Huslop 
College, Nagpur, and Murray College, Sialkot 
The Church also carries on important medical | 
work There are nineteen Mission Hospitals at | 


Missions. 


different centres, among which are four ex- 
cellently equipped and staffed Women’s Hospitals 
in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer and Poona, Further 
information may be found im “ Reports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
& Sons ‘The Church of Scotland, Year 
Booh”’ and ‘The Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon ” 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN —Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bibar, Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. ‘he staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
190 missionaries and 1067 ‘Indian and: 
Singhalese workers Connected with the Society | 
are 493 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 313; 
Primary Day Schools, 28 Middle and High | 
Schools, and 3 Theological Training College — 
The Church membership at the close of 1942. 
stood at 29,670 and the Christian communit\ 
at 77,831. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 


Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where there are hostels for the prosecution of 
this form of work 


EDUCATIONAL WorkK —Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
its Royal Charter granted bv His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, and confirmed bv the British 
(tovernment in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, was placed 
in 1856 by the College Councii at the 
dipposal of the Baptist Wissionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary edu- 
cational operations, in Arte and Theclogy 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly 
formed Calcutta University, reorganised 
in 1910 on the Imes of its origma! founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
quahfied students of al] Churches 


In Arts and Scsence the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations 


| 


There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres, 


There are 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected witb the Society, but 
English services are carried on in manv of the 
stations Medical work connected with tbe 
Society iscarried onin7 Hospitals Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Verna 
cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cuttack. The Secretary of the Mission is the 
Rev D Scott Wells, 44, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society sor 1942 
amounted to £219,490 of which £94,430 was 
expended in India and Ceylon. 


THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— Was com 
menced 1n 1873, and is located in the Telugu and 
Oriya Country to the north of Madras, in the 
bistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts ‘Lhere are 20 stations and 535 out- 
stations with a staff of 70 mussionanies including 
6 qualified physicians, and 1,250 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,659 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 138 communicants 34,000 
and adherents 40,000 for the past year. 32 
(hurches are entirely self-supporting In the 
Educational department are 415 village day 
echools, with 19,000 children, 12 boarding schools, 
2 High sebools 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
seminary providing in all for 5,850 pupils. 
fhere are 6 Hospitals, two leper-asylums 
and an Orpbanage. Village Evangelisation is 
the central feature of the Mission, and stress 
is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children Indian Secretary The Rev O E 
Daniel, Php Chicacole, vizag Dt 

THE AMERICAN BAPTIST ASSAM MISSION — 
Was opened in 1836 and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 30 mussionaries There are 
about 850 native workers 1200 organized 
churches, about 89,000 baptized members 
400 schools of all grades including 2 High 
1 Normal Training, 2 Bible and 9 station schools 
There are 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries which 
treated about 4,465 im patients and about 
16 200 out patients durmg the year Mission 
work 1s carried in 16 languages 

Treasurer and Cor Sec Miss Marion Burnham, 
Gauhati 

AMERICAN BapTiST, BRNGAL-ORISSA MISSION 
AND INDUSTRIAL CENTRES—Commenced In 1836. 
Area of occupation Midnapore district of 
Bengal, Balasore district of Orissa and 
Jamshedpur Town of Bihar Work chiefly for 
Oriya and Santa] peoples Address Kharagpur 

Edwin C Brush, Secretary Kharagpur 

THE AUSTRALIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS 
810N —(Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth The field 
of operations 18 1n East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 15 Australian workers. There are 
4299 communicants and a Christian community 
of 7 529 

Secretary, Frueld Counc: The Rev W G 
Crofts, Mission House, Birisir1, P O Hatshib- 
ganj, Dist ,Mymensingh, E Bengal 

THE STRi0oT BaPTist MIss1ON—-Has 20 
Luropean Missionaries, and 227 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,781, organised churches 62, Day and Sunday 
schools 92, with 3,887 pupils. 


Treasurer and Seerdary: Rev D A Thrower, 
Kilpauk, Madras 


Misstons, 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE IRISH PLESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 29 Missionaries, of whom 8 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists 5 are Doctors and 2 Nurses 
ihe Indian staff numbeis 10, of whom 19 are 
Pastors, 10% Evangelists 2 Colporteurs, 40 Bible- 
women, and 331 are Teachers, There are 23 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll o 
3,665, and a Christian Community of 9967 In 
Medical work there are 5 Hospitals including 
one at Dohad and several Dispensaries, with 
4,199 in patients, 25,353 new cases and a total 
attendance of 108851 The Mission conducts 
3 High Schools, 1 Anglo Vernacular School, 
1 Preparatory School at Parantiy and 10u 
Vernacular schools affording tuition for 8 000 
pupils , also 1 creche, 4 Orphanages, an Indus 
trial School at Borsad, a Teachers Training 
College for Women at Borsad co opcrates in 2% 
United Divinity College at Baroda and has 4% 
Mission Press at Surat The Mission has made 
a speciality of Farm Colomes of which there are 
about a score in connection with 1t most ot them 
thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Fanch Mahals and Rewa Kantha distiicts, 
with Farm Colonies attached 


Secretary J C Watson, 
Kaira Dist 


TRE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NortH AMERICA —The Sialkot Mission of thi» 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab 
in 1855, It is now carrving on work In eight 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
North-West Frontier Province Its missionaries 
number 81 Its educational work comprises 
one Theological Seminary one College, four 
High Schools, one Industrial school, 8 Middle 
schools and 64 Primary schools The enrol 
ment in all schools in 1944 was 1>,367 Medical 
work 18 carried on through five Hospitals and 
7 Dispensaries The Communicant membership 
of the Church which has been established is 45 1.4% 
and the total Christian community 100,044 

General Secretary W H Merriam, MA, 
American Mission, Gujranwala, 

THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION ope 
rates in three mainsections known asthe Punjab 
(1834) North India (1836) and Western India 
(1870) Missions According to statisties for 
the year ending March 31 1943 the American 
staff, including women and special term Mission 
aries numbers 214, and the Indian staff about 
087 There are two and thirty main stations 
and 197 out stations Organised churches 
number 125 of which 38 are entirely self 
supporting. There are 22,7)7 communicants 
and a total baptized community of about 
70,000 

Educational work as follows —Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Phoburn ' 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women,—students 
about 2,700 , one Theological College, students 
16 and an interest in Poona Theological College, 
two Training Schools for Village Workers, thirteen 
High Schools, two Industrial Schools, three 
Agricultural Demonstration Farm», four 
fcachers’ Training Departments, The Mira) 
Medioal School] and an interest in the Ludhiana 


Bag, Anand, 


Medical College for Women, 107 Llementary 
Schools, 139 Schools of all grades,—pupils 
about 18,000 


Medical Work —ELight Hospitals, twenty- 
one Dispensaries and tour Spcualty Hospitals 
Evangelistic Work —258% Sunday Schools, 


f with an average attendance of 6,414 pupils 


Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church, have d creased 
slightly, and amount to about Rs 43,000 


The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the 
late bir Wilham J Wanless and under the 
careof R H H_ Goheen, is well-known 
throughout the whole of South-West 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under the principalship of the Rev 
C H. Rice Php, LLD, 18 equally well- 
known and valued in the Punjab She Ewing 
Christian College B B Malvea th D (zrincipal) 
and Allahabad Agricultural Institute (Dr 5S 


. Higginbottom Principal) have grown rapidly in 


numbers and influence 


Secretary of Council of A P Mismons in 
India —The Rev J B Weir, Pho, DD, 
‘Lowriston,” Dehra Dun, U P 


Secretary, North Indva Mission -—The Rev 
WoL Alhson A P Mission Mampuri U P 

Secretary Punjab ‘Wrssion—The Rev 
B T Schuyler, 3, kKmpress Road, Lahore, Pb 


Secretary, Western Indra Mreston — 
The Rev D 8B Updegratt, DD, A P 
Mission, Nipani Belgaum Dist 


THE NEW ZEALAND PRESBYTERIAN MIssion— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhn, 
Punjab. lt also works in Aharar and Saha- 
rinpur 

Secretary 
Dist Amballa 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA MISSION -— 
Commenced 10 1877, has 13 main stations 1n 
Indore, Gwahor, Ratlam, Dhar, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States The Mission 
staff numbers 73, Indian workers 200 This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
church Council and also the Ratlam Church 
Council of the United Church of Northern India, 
which reports for this part of its territory 
Organised churches 50, Unorganised churches 
8, Communicants 44303, Baptised non com 
municants 1, 99, Unbaptised adherents 4,026, 
Total Christian Community 2J,928 


Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls , a High School 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
school for girls, and the Union ‘Theological 
Seminary Women’s industrial work is carried 
on in Mhow and Ratlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing tol boysisa leature of the Rasalpura \ 0ca- 
tional High School where tramung 1s provided in 
printing, tailoring carpentry and welding 


Lhe medica] work 1s large There are three 
General Hospitals where both men and women 
are treated, and five Womens Hospitals, and 
algo a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
stations 


Miss ¥ J Sutherland, Kharag, 
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General Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Wission —The Rev F J Anderson Dhar CI 


Associate Secretary of Afisevon —Miss T FE 
Cleamhue, Kharua, C I (}i:a@ Mehidpur Road 
Station) 


Secretary of Valwa Church Council —Rev 
Jacob Masih, Indore CI 


Secretary of Iatlam Church Courel —Rev 
Kenneth B \ \ohan Masth BA Neemuch 
CI 


THE CANADIAN PRISBYTERIAN MISSION 
operates in two sections the Northern Section 
with headquarters at Jhans1inthe UP andthe 
Central [India Section hnown as the Bhil Field 


In Central India the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Alirajypur Birwani Jobat 
and Kathiawar also parts of the States of Jhabua, 
Chhota Udaipur (in the Bombiy Presidency) 
and Dhar, Indore and Gwalior botdering on the 
Jobat Birwan) Road The five central stations 
are Amkhut, Mendha and Alirajpur located in 
Alirajpur State Jobat in the state of Jobat and 
Barwani in Barwani State The staff consists 
of 16 missionaries and 50 Indian workers ‘Lhere 
are several elementary schools in the area and a 
central Anglo Vernacular School at Amkhut 
in which upwards of 300 children are being 
educated At Amkhut also there is 1 Childrens 
Nursery Home At Jobat there 1s a General 
60 bed Hospital with a Canadian Medical man 
Dr W R Quinn in charge 


There are in the district 7 organized and 2 
unorganized congregations with a Communicant 
membership of 430 and a baptized community 
of slightly over 1 500 


Missions. 


Sccuthury —Rev A L Toombs Barwan 


(Tea Mhow) Central India 

The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr J 
Wilkie 1n 1905 There 18 now a staff of 9 
Tmissionaries and twenty five Indian workers 
who are engaged in Jhansi city, Eeagarh, 
Barigion, Babina and the surrounding villages 


Activities include Anglo vernacular muddle 
schools for ~1rls and hostels for Christian punils 
inewh There are also an orphanage for child 
ren under school 14£e 1 dispensiry There is an 
agiiculturil settlement at Fsazirh where the 
Vii sion has 2 farm of 1 200 acres 

There are two organised churches having a 
commun cant membership of 150 

Secretary —“Mirs Muckan 


THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST (PRESBY 
TERIAN ) MISSION established in 1840 with a staff 
of 54 Missionaries and 1200 Indian workers, 
occupies statieng 1p Assam ip the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills the Ii shai Hille and at Svthet and 
Cachar Thekhasi language haa been reduced to 
writing, the bitle translated, and many books 
pub :shed in that language bythe Mission A 
large amount of literature hag also been pro 
Cuced in tle Tusharlanzuasze Communmicants 
number 97 622 the total Christian community 
144640 ¢reamsed Churches 880 Tlement rv 
sho Wwnumicr 610 Scholars 20 36 inp addi 
tion t> In din trial S hools ind Train Instit 3 
fim ?®@ Th 7 on al Seminaries Sunday Shs 

0 3 three Hosyitals and several )Jispcnsaries 
provide annually for more than 20 000 patients 


Secretary Rev G Angell Jones PO Jowal 
Shillong, Assam 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


THE AMFRICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONFRS FOR 


MADURA MISSION SANGAUY—This Sangam 


FORKIGN MISSIONS —In 1945 it included 31 now carries on all the work formerly administer 
missionaries and 363 Indian workers operating ed by the Madura Mission except the American 


in 11 stations and 1¢€3 outstations Il cre were 
59 churches with 6 368 communicants 
conducting 6 secondary and training schools 
with 1302 pupils the Mission has a large share 
mm various union educational enterpris<s 
There are 44 primary schools and 10 kinder 
gartens with a total of 3162 pupils Its 5 
hospitals and dispensaries 
60181 patients The Mission has a total of 
10 major social service centres with 29 full 
time and 16 part time workers During 1944 
these served a total 400 327 persons Secretary 
Rev W Q Swart Rahuri Ahmédnagar District 


MapurRaA CHUROH Counctr —Of the South 
India United Church This body administers 
all affairs connected with the Church and with 
elementary education in the villages It 
has five first grade boarding schoolb The 
Secretary is Rev Paulra} Lhomas, BA, BD, 
Tirumengalam, Madura Dist 


A A Martm 

Tallahuletn Madura 
Frecutue Secretary—Rev Paulray Thomas 
BA, BD, Tirumangalam Madura Tnst 
Treasurer —G Chinniah, 211, S Marret St 
Madura 


Chairman —Rev M4 BD 


“ College House 


treated a total of, 


College The institutions under the Sangam 


Besides | are — 


The Pasumalal High and Training School 
for Bovs The Capron Hall Training School 
for Cirls The O C P Memonial High School 


for Girls Sokkikulam Madura The Union 
Theological) Seminary Pasumala1, The Lucy 
Perry Noble Institute for Women Rachanya 
puram Madura The Wilhs F Pierce 


- Memorial Hospital for Men and the Hospital 


for Women and Children, The Trade School, 
Pasumalai 


The Sangam also nominates a person to be 
honorary superintendent of the Dayapuram 
Le; er Hospital at Minamadura 


(lawrman— A Rinjtham MA LT Midura 

Serretary—Fk W Wilder MbD Madura 

Treasurer—G Chinmiah 211 §S Marret St 
Madur1 


{HB AMFRICAN COLLEGE MApDURA —The 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the Universitv of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881 In 10904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 


|where for five vears it was accommodated jn 
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what is now the Union Christian High Schoo! Indian workers There are8 congregations with 
building In 1909 the College was removed a total membership of 1407 of whom 744 are 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north communicants There are 10 Flementary Schools, 
side of the Vaigai river It was affiliated as a . Training Schools and 4 School Homes ‘The 
Firet Grade College in 1913 pupils in all schools number 623 


In 1984 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission the American College became organically leah d F \ Anderson = Shirpur 
independent under its own Governing Council S ences 


In the same year it was granted affiliation as ap THE LOWDON MISSIONARY SOLIETY —-Com 


Henours College menced work in India im 1798 and occupies 3 
The present College site comprises about forty centres in N India 12 in S India and 7 in 

acres On the College grounds are located the Travancore State The Mission engages in every 

Main College Hall the Ellen S James’ Hall form of Missionary activity 

of Scence Binghamton HalJ, the Charel 

Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Mam Hostel | Un1iow INSTITUTIONS —With which the Ion 

Zumbro Memonal Hostel Hostel Dining Halls don Muissiomiry Society 1s connected and is 

Womens Day Building Principals residence ,+ contributing Bois ‘Number of Institutions 

three Wardens Lodges four additional buna [13 Schoole 6 Scholars 2084 Colleges, 8 

lows and athletic fields Students 1 284 


AMFRICAN MADURA MISSION Seerettry— ‘The rain centres of the Mis#ion in N Indiaare 
] JL Lorbeer Pasumalai Medical Off er— at Calcutta and Murshidabad ‘istrict Bengal 
Willis F Pierce Memorial Hospital Fast Gate 7. 4S work m tle United Provinces has been 


Madura Dr F W Wilder Wanager— i the W 

Orlinda Childs Pierce High School for Girls ace ee qolen oe apenas in Sn 
Mis «K Wilcox = Afanaager—Capron Hall City of whichthe Rev J S Moon of the W M8 
[raining Sheool for Girle Vuss D Abraham , Supermtendept This Mission concentrates 
BA LT Manager—High Traming and Trade eepecially on work amongst pilgrims and students 
Schools Pasumalai1 L J] Lrbeer Afanuger Special efforts are made amongst the 
I P N I Madura Miss G 1_ Chandler Wama Sudras The $ India district and 
Vedical Officer A M Hospital for Women ind qravancore are divided into Kanarese 
Children East Gate Madura Dr H S Thomas Telugu Tamil ind Malayalam fields with 22 
Princrpal Union Theological Seminary Pasu jstations and 109 out stations At Nagercoil 
malai Rev G P James Principal American | (Travancore) 13 the Scott Chnstian College and 
College Madura A Ranjitham | High School] with 974 students a Church and 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANOE MISSION oF: COnSregation said to be the largest in India 
NORTH AMERICA —The mission staff in Khandesh Aas Pd hee a the centre of the S$ 
is represented by 28 missionaries and 80 Indian *** J 

workers There are 809 Church members and Jndiqg—Secretary and Treasurer ~Rev L J 


1 635 pupils in Sunday Schools 37 Elementary thomas 18 Tavelle Road Bangalore 
Schools provide for 1183 pupils 


3 Peng tl Secrettry —Miss Olive Stellwell 3 
Secretary Miss Olga E Noreen Yaval Last Ashttosh Mukerji Road PO Elgin Road 
Khandesh Calcutta 
THR SWEDISH AITIANCE VISS10ON —W orhin,, 
affong Bhils Hindus and WMahommedars in Benares Superintenlent-—Rev 3 8 “Woon 
Wes, Khandesh has 20 missionaries an] 83 Ramkatora Benares Cantonment U P 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANL MISSIONARL ALLIANCE — ‘Sirit ini Thana Districts also in Baroda and 
Dates from the year 1892 under the name of the Riuyzigla States Its staff number o foreign 
International Missionary Alliance but a numter workers ncluiing missionarics wives and 216 
of its missionaries were at workin the province Indian workers The baptized (immersed) 
of Berar much earlier Work 1s carried on In memlershty anisat™ € ( Education is carried 
the provinces of Berar Khandesh and Gujarat -. .._ Boyer Borli S hols 2 Girls 
There 1s a staff of 44 nussionaries and 13 Indian | arlii, Sh |] 1d in 3 Co educational 
workers The number of mission stations is Boarlings with separate hostel quarters 
16 with additional out stations There 18 4a Femalee under instruction 1 mttr &? 
Christian community of 3 )4 adults There maleq 3 it total 4 ‘4 There are 10( 
are 4 boardiny schools two for bovs and two Sunday Scho Is + th tote! enrolment of o 744 
for girls 3 training schools for Indian workers te, ter 1 cud t) There were 049 calls 
There are 2¢ orpamized congre,ations imcluding at Mission dispensarus in 1944 The 


uae koghsh at Bhusawal f rei 1 medi ul staff consists of 4 doctors 
Execuiwe Secretary —The Rev K D Garrison and three nurses Industria work is carried on 


Ahola Berar CP in 6 of the Boarding Schools A vocational 
Tus CHUBOH OF THE BEBTHREN (Arnica) | school including teachers training, village 
—Opened work 1n 1894 and operatesin Broach trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
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practical arte for girls are 
Ankleswar,. Evangelistic, Temperance 
Publication work receive due emphasis. 


Secretary —L A Blcckenstaff, 240 Hornby 
Road, Bombay 


THE POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE MISSION — 
Founded in 1898, Mision Stations —Poona 
City, Khed Shivapur Poona District Nasrapur 
and Bhor (Bhor State) Poona District Lonand 
MS M Ry, Satara District Phaltan (Paltin 
State), Satara District, Pandharpur, Sholapur 
District ; Nateputa, Sholapur District, Akluz 
Sholapur District Chipiun Ahed Ratnagin 
Sangola and Nande hwar Sholapur District 


The Staff consists of 32 Europeans and 60 
Indian workers including hospital staff with a 
community of about 600 Indian Christians and 
their families The main work 18 evangelising 
in the villages, women 8 zenana work, and pri 
mary education and a baby boy’: orphanage 
Medical work 1s conducted at most stations with 
a hoepital at Pandharpur There is also 4 
Bible School, Mission Headquarters, Nasrapore 
Poona Dist 


Seeretary —Rev 8 D Davidson. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES OF Gop MISSION— 
Has three missionaries at Bogra, two at Khan 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District, Bengal 


President —Rev H W Cover, MA, Bogra 
B A. Railway. 


Secretary —Miss Eunice 
House—Ulubaria, Howrah Dist 


THE CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE MISSION — 
Has its headquarters for India at Chikhli, Berar, 
where it has a Gurls’ Boarding School with 
primary and secondary departments In Bul 
dana, 14 miles from Chikhli, there is a Boys’ 
Boarding School with secondary training At 
Basim, Berar, 70 miles from Chikhli there fs a 
Day School, a Bible Training School and the 
Reynolds Memorial Hospital—a hospital for 
women and children There are also other Day 
schools in the District At present there are but 
eight miussionaries in India Numbers of 
others are expected within the year There 1s 
an organized Indian District Assembly with 
about 22 churches The Indian Staff of 
preachers and teachers number 55 


Mission Chairman Rev P L Beals, Chikhh 
Berar C P 


THE HEPH7IBAH FAITH MISSIONARY ASSOOIA- 
TION —At present there are no foreign M1810 
naries and the native workers are in char.se of 
the work Rev S.N Hembrom isthe Chairman 


THE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, TINNE 
VELEY (DORNAKAL AND THE HILL TRIBE 
Missiov)-—-Opened in 1903, operates in the 
Warangal District of the Nizams Dominions 
as well as among the hill tribes called Paliars 
in the British and Travancore Hills It is the 
missionary effort of the Christians living in India 
and overseas There are now nearly 14 500 
Lejugu Christians in 180 villages and 550 Pahyar 
Christians in the hilis Annakkiriin Travan 
core hak become a well established colony of the 
hil tribes The nomads have began to do agr 
cultura) work The Society publishes monthly 


conducted at 
and 


Catlin, IMrssron 


Misstons. 


TheMrssronary Intelligencer containing mwforma- 
tion about the Society s work in both the fleids 
Headquarters. Palamcottah. 


Secretary—Rev D.D. Rajamani, Palamcottah. 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS—Founded in 1874 
An interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children, working in 20 countries but 
largely in India Burma, China and countries 
in Africa Its work in India is carried on 
through co operation with 30 Missionary Socic 
ti¢és In India and Burma alone the Mission 
now has 82 Asylums of its own with upwards of 
7 200 inmates and 18 aiding or has some connec 
tion with work for lepers at 22 other places in 
India Altogether 10 India and Burma over 
nearly 10,000 lepers are being helped 


The Mission ajso provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents More than 900 children ale 
thus being saved from becoming lepers 


An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases, both adults 
and children, are now benefiting 


Most of the Mission’s income 18 derived from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
in India and Burma but the bulk ofthe money 
expended by the Missionir India and Burma 1s 
received from Britain, although the provincial 
Governments give regular maintenance grants 


There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission 
to Lepers of which Mrs R G Creey, The 
Hon’ble Lady Hope, Ladv Lewis and Lady 
Twynam are Vice Presidents 


Hon Treasurer —William McIntyre, c/o 
Macneill & Co, 2, Fairlie Place, Caleutta 


Hon Treasurer, Bombay: —R C Lowndes 
c/o Mesers Killick, Nixon & Co, Bombay 


The Gen*ral Secretary of the Mission is A 
Donald Miller 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, 
WC 1 she Secretary for India is Rev Wilfsid 
H Russell, BA, Fyzabad, U P 


THE REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNIOX, 
—An interdenominational Society which com- 
menced work at Motihari, Bihar, in 1900, and 
now occupies 7 stations and 6 out-stations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 80 European and 8 Indian Missionaries and 
25 other Indian workers The Mission main- 
tains 2 Hospitals, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Women’s 
Home, 1 Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding School 
with a Carpentry industrial department, and 
1M E School with 150 pupils Communicants 
number 200. 


Secretary —Rev 8 W Law Motihan, Cham 
paran District, Bihar 


THE NATIONAL MISSIOWARY SOOIETY OF 
InpD1A —Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians , has a staff of 36 
missionaries and 166 helpers and voluntary work 
ers operates in Montgomery District (the Pun 
jib) Firozabad (U P ), Haluaghat, Mymensingh 
District (Bengal), Murwahs (CP), N Kanara, 
Marajgaon and Poona (W Indw), Perkal Taluk 


Missions. 


(Nizam’s Doms.), Tirupattur Taluk (N. Arcot) 
and Kottayam in Travancore and Dasarpuram. 
Direct evangelistic work from 50 centres in 10 
language areas ; Interdenominational ; 35 Higher 
Elementary, Primary and night Schools, 


1 Printing Press, 7 dispensaries, 1 Hospital, and 
one Child Welfare Centre. Annual expenditure 
Rs. 74,153 including self-supporting institutions 
The National Missionary Intelligencer (a monthly 
Journal in English sold at Re. 1 per year, post 
free), Deepikat (a monthly journal in Tamil at 8 
annas per year. Post free). 


Address:—N. M. 8. House, 
Madras. 


President:—-The Rt. Rev. S. K. Mondol. 
General Secretary .—8. J. Duraisamy, Madras. 


THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST MISSION. — 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission - 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of | 
553 workers, European and Indian, including 
132 ordained and licensed ministers. Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large cities. For administrative 
purposes, there are five branch organisations 
located as follows :— 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Western 
India. (Pastor F. E  piess, Superin- 
use) Office Address: Salisbury Park, 
oona, 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Burma. 
(Pastor E. M. Meleen, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: 68, U Wisara Road, 
Rangoon, Burma. Office Address during Ja- 
panese occupation: Salisbury Park, Poona. 

Beventh-day Adventist Muission—North east 
India. (Pastor H. G. Woodward, Superinten- 
dent.) Office Address: ‘‘ Baragain’”’, Ranchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission—North-west 
India. (Pastor O. O. Mattison, Superin- 
tendent.) Office Address; 238, Curzon 
Road, New Delhi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission—South India. 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 9, Cunningham Road, Bangalore 


The general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. 
A. L. Ham, Preident A _ FF. Tarr, Se:- 
retary and Treasurer. (Office Addrese: Post Box 
15, Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to the printing of 
health, temperance, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address: Oriental Watchman 
Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona). 


Alarge number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country; and at Vincent 
Hii] School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with More 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
Students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in Many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work, / 

Five physicians, and a number of qualified 
nurses are employed, regular medical work being 
conducted at thirty-two stations. 


Royapettah, 


with ' 
2 Hostels for boys and 1 for girls, 1 High School, | 
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The baptized membership (adult) is 8,013 


organized into 172 churches; and in addition a 
substantia] community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 444 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 13,921. 


The Bombay address is No. 15, Club Back 
Road, Byculla. 


THE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works inthe C Provinces 
& Bihar. Mission staff numbers 30, Indian 
workers 140, Church members 1,446, (children 
(unbaptized) 930, Industrial Training institutions 
1, Academy including High School, Norma! 
School and Bible School—Anglo-Hindi Middle 
Schools 2, Elementary Schools 12, Hostels 3, 
Women’s Home 1, Hospital 2, Dispensaries 8, 
Leper Home 1, Home for untainted children of 
Lepers 2, Farm Village projects, 2. 


Secretary :—Rev. A. C. Brunk, P. O. Shanti- 
pur, Via Dhamtari, C.P. 


THE KURKU AND CENTRAL INDIA HILL 
MISSIoN.—LEstablished 1890 in the C.P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 6 workers; Indian 
workers 14; Churches 6; Communicants 50; 
eae Community 1640; 1 Elementary 

chool. 


Chairman-Secretary —Rev. A. R, Fromman, 
Ellichpur, Berar, C.P. 


THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION.— 
Established 1892, occupies tations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, also in the Umited Provinces. 
Mission staff 34 ; Indian workers 64; Churches 
44; Communicants 1,284; Christian community 
3,243 ; Orphanages 4; Schools 4; Pupils 376. 


Headquarters. —‘“' Mizpah,” Richards Town’ 
Bangalore. 


THE Boys’ CHRISTIAN HOME MIssion.—The 
Boys’ Christian Home Mission, better known as 
the B. C. H. Mission, was founded by Albert 
Norton in 1899, when a severe famine swey't the 
land. The Headquarters of the Mission is 
Dhond, Poona District. 


The main function of the Mission is the care 
of orphans and at present it is looking after 150 
orphans or needy children. 


It also runs a day school which has an atten- 
dance of nearly 280 children. A _ IDttle 
agricultural work is also being carried on. The 
Mission has a work centre at Orai, U.P., where 
a school for girls is conducted, with an attendance 
of about 100. 


There are 6 missionaries in the Mission at 
present and néarly 50 Indian workers. The 
Mission is evangilical and does evangelistic work 
in many villages around the main stations. Its 
object is to help the Indian people in any way 
it can, especially poor Indian Christians, 


Director —Rev. John E. Norton. 


Ladies’ Societies. 


ZENANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION.— 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 6 in United Provinces, 
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and 4 in the Punjab. There are about 45 
reo dean Missionary ladies on the staff with 
Assistant Missionaries, Indian teachers, nurses 
and Bible women There are three hospitals 
supported by the Society—Nasik, Lucknow 
and Patna There are High Schools in Bombay 
Lahore and Panchgani and a number of City 
schools of which those at Benares are the 
largest At Lahore there is a University 
Department The Evangelistic side of the 
work is largely done by house to house visiting. 


Hon Treasurer Rev Roland A Smith, Ma 
President —The Lady Kinnaird 
Secretary —Miss N Lamport 


WoMxN’S CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COLLEGE LUD. 
NIANA With which 18 incorporated THE PUNJAB 
Mupi0aAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicime for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influence to Indian women Doctor Edith 
Brown, DBE,MA,MD MOOG, etc, was its 
Fuunder and Principal until October 1942 when 
she became Principal Emeritus and Dr A M S 
Pollock FRCSE was appointed Principal The 
School 18 Interdenommational, and trains stu 
dents for various Missionary Societies 


The Memorial Hospital in connection with 
the College has 270 beds and 61 cots 


1944 18 the year of the College Jubilee and 
in these 50 years 476 medical students qualified 
as Doctors, 186 as Dispensers, over 300 Nurses 
and over 1,500 Midwives and Nurse Dais 
Nurses and Dispensers also do midwifery and 
are included in this last figure 


There are at present 107 students, 5 dis 
pensers, 52 Nurses, 1 Mothercraft Punuil, 18 
Midwives and 52 Nurse Dais making a total 
of 235 women 1n training, besides 20 Indigenous 
Dais receiving instruction at the Health Centres 
run in connection with the Hospital There 
are 3 City Centres 


During the year 1943 there were 5,229 In- 
Patients, and 54,525 Out-Patients 


THE MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT FOR UNIVER: 
SiTy WOMEN was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and educational 
The Settlement supphes a hostel for Univer 
sity students of all nationalities Classes 
for educated girls are provided and teach 
ing is also given in pupils’ homes The 
Settlement staff take part in many of the 
organised activities for women’s work 
in the city The Social Training Centre 
for women is now an Integra! part of the work of 
the Settlement ‘Ihe course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work 


Warden —O M Kaae, Bse (London) 
Reynolds Road, Byculla, Bombay 


Warden-—R Navalkar, B a, University 
Settlement, Sardar Modhar Road, Poona 


THE RAMABAI MUKTI Mrssion (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission ir 
1925), the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai shelters about 700 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living The Mission is 


Misstons. 


worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District 


Secretary and Treasurer —Miss J I Craddock 


Inter-denominational Missions. 


“THE CENTRAL ASIAN MIssION’’ Founded 
1902 Head Office, 47, Victoria Street, London, 
S W 1, Field Secretary, Bandipur, Kashmir 
Stations at Mardan, Bandipur, Shigar, Khapalu, 
Kargil and Zangskar Protestant Evangelical, 
inter denominational 17 European workers 


THE FRIEBNps’ SERVIOE Covunor. —The 
Friends’ Service Council works in five stations 
of the Hoshangabad Distnct besides two or 
ganized conyregations in Central India 


The Church, which is composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united in the Mid-India Yearly Meeting, 
is largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England There are 330 full mem- 
bers and 1 562 adherents 


There are 15 missionaries, 12 on the field 
and 3 on furlough, also1 retired mussionary 
living in the district. 


The principal activities are a general hospital 
with dispensary and nurses’ training depart- 
ment a Primary School and an Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar Middle school at Itarsi, a Boarding school 
for girls with Primary and Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpur, a Home 
for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are made 
for sale a Boys’ Hostel at Hoshangabad for 
boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
schools there The Council’s work also covers 
two villages in the Seon: Tahsil of the Hoshanga- 
bad district in one of which, Makoriya, there1s a 
dispensary and a Primary School 


A Settlement is maintained near Hoshangabad 
where village problems afte studied, and work 
of an educational and social nature is carried 
on Wardens Donald G and Erica M Groom 


There 18 also a Weavers’ Co operative Society 
at Khera, Itars:, where cloth is made on hand 
looms 

A “ Quaker Centre ’’ has been opened at 772 
East Park Road PO Karol Bagh New Delhi 
People interested in the international service 
carned on by the Society of Friends may com 
municate with the wardens, Ranjit and Doris 
Chetsingh 


Mission Secretary Enca M Groom, Hoshan 
gabad CP Church Secretary, Dhan Singh, 
Sohagpur, C P 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS’ Mission —With 
Missionaries working in Bundelkhand, Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
Orphange, and school work at Nowgong 
Churches and Evangelistic work throughout 
the district 

Superintendent: Rev. Everett L. Cattell 
Chhatarpur, CI 


THE OLD CHURCH HEBREW MISSIOX was 
established in 1858, in Calcutta, and is the 
only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Hon, Secretary’ Rev G. F Westcott, B8¢,MA 
11 Mission Row, ( alcutta 


Misstons. 


Lutheran Societies. 

THE INDIA MISSION OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHUROH IN AMERICA—founded 1842—commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
From October 1944 all departments of work 
under the Mission have been transferred to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church and _ all 
Missionaries serve under the Indian Church, 
The following work is now carried on by the 
A. E. L. Church in East and West Godavari, 
Guntur, Nellore, gnd Kurnool, Districts: The 
Andhra Christian College (First Grade), three 
High Schools for Boys; two for Girls; one 
Normal Training School for Masters and one 
for Mistresses; a Theological College, three 
Bible Training Schools, an Industrial School 
and Farm; 24 Higher Elementary Schools: 
$17 Village Schools: 7 Hospitals; a School for 
the blind ; a Tuberculosis Sanatorium ; a Printing 
Press, and a Public Reading Room and Hostel 
for College Students, The Foreign Missionary 
Staff on the Field December 1944, 60; Indian 
staff of all grades, 3,533; Schools, 846; Pupils, 
§3.286. The Church has a baptized membership 
of 206,757: 2,079 Congregations; 114 Indian 
Pastors; 706 Evangelistic workers: 2,072 
School Teachers. 

President of the U. L. C. Mission. Rev F 
L. Coleman, D.D. Rajahmundry. 

President of the Andra Evangelical Lut' eran 
Church: Rev. E. Prakasem, Guntur. 

Finaneal and Legal Agent :—Rev.1. Cannaday 
D.D.. Treasurer, Guntur. 

THE EVANGELICAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SocIETY OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN,—A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies 
the Districts of Saugor, Betul and Chhindwara 
in the Central Provinces. 


There are about 3,100 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian staff 
numbers 38 and 173 respectively. There is a 
Training school for Indian workers and 26 
Primary Hindi Middle and Indian English 
Middle schools with 1 629 children in attendance ; 
one High School; 37 Sunday schools with 729 
Christian and 1068 non-Christian attending ; 
1 Hospital with 30 beds and 632 patients and 
590 operations during 1944; 10 Dispensaries 
with 64,033 patients during 1944 ; 4 Workshops ; 
one women’s industrial school; one widows’ 
Home with 107 women; 3 orphanages, one 
Boys’ Boarding school and one Girls’ Boarding 
school with 176 boys and 232 girls and 3 farms 
where modern village uplift is attempted. 

Secretary—Rev. R. Asplund, Chhindwara, C.P, 


THE BASEL EVANGELICAL MISSION (Incor- 
porated in Switzerland), with its headquarters 
in Mangalore, South Kanara, was founded in 
1834 and is at present carrying on the work in 
South Kanara, South Mahratta, Malabar and 
Coorg. It has at the beginning of 1945, 28 
chief stations and 84 out-stations with a total 
missionary staff of 18 European and about 
800 Indian workers. The membership of the 
churches is 29,000. Educational work embraces 
100 schools, among which a Theological Semi- 
nary, a second grade college and 7 high schools. 
The total number of scholars is 18,000. Medical 
work is done at Betgeri-Gadag, Southern 
Mahratta Country, where a hospital for men and 
women and at Udipi, South Kanara, where a 
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hospital for women and children is maintained. 
The Mission maintains a Home Industrial 
Department for women’s work. There is also 
connected with the Mission a large Publishing 
Department with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press, with about 100 workers, at Mangalore, 
8. Kanara, which is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

President and Seeretary:—Rev. A. Streckeisen, 
Calicut, Malabar. 

ANGLICAN EVANGFLICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY,+ 
Constituted and Established by the Government 
of India Act XXTI of 1860. British Head- 
quarters ,37, Ceci! Street, Picton Road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool, Encland. Chairman, British Council, 

the Right Rev. T. Stanley Bray, pD.p. Ser- 
retary—Miss. Ada Cook, B.S.1. Chairman, 
American Council—-The Right Rev. Everett 
Wm. Ellenwood, D.p. Secretary—Miss. EH. 
Ellenwood, S.T. B., Kewanee, R. R. 2., Tilinois, 
U.S.A. For India, Burma, Cevlon and Malaysia 
—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ambur, 
India. Registered Office: Bishop’s Settlement. 
Gudivatam, South India. 


THE FEDERATION OF EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURGHES IN INDIA was established in 1926 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual unity of the 
Lutheran Churches in India. It consists of 10 
constituent churches and 3 co-operating Mis- 
sions in India with a total membership of over 
480,000. The work of the Federation is 
carried on by the Triennial Conference of the 
Federation, by its Executive Council, by a 
number of standing and special Committees and 
by its office-bearers. It was registered under the 
Societies Registration Act (Act XXI of 1860) in 
Oct. 1942. Including the members of one 
Lutheran Mission in South India, co-operating 
in the work of the War Emergency Committee 
of the Federation, the Lutheran baptised 
membership in India is just a little over 500,000. 

The names of Officers for the triennium 
1945-47 are as follows - 

President :—The Rev. C. W. Oberdorfer, 
Gudur (Nellore Dt.). 


Vice-President :—The Rev. Joel  Lakra, 
Ranchi. 
Treasurer :—The Rev. Dr. I. Cannaday, 
Guntur. 


Secretary ‘—The Rev. Prof. J. D. Asirvadam, 
Christ Church, Tambaram. 

The Federation has set up a War Emergency 
Committee and from contributions received 
chiefly from America and partly from India, 
are supported for the distressed Missions and 
Churches connected with the Federation. The 
budget of disbursements for 1945 amounts to 
Rs. 299,050, out of which Rs. 22,800 is expected 
to be raised in India. 

THE CHURCH OFSWEDEN MIssION was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ramnad Districts. 
In conjunction with the Leipzig Evangelical 
Luthéran Mission (L.E.L.M.) it co-operates with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The C. S. M. maintains a general and eye 
hospital at Tirupattur, an eye hospital 
at Coimbatore, High Schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, a High School for girls 
at Tanjore and various Primary Schools. 
European staff 43; School Teaching staff 
154; Schools 22; Pupils: boys 2.555 and 


alta | 


| girls 1,120, 
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President —Rev B Fr 
BD, Arasaradi, Madura 


LEIPZIG EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION — 
The Lutheran Mission work in India was com 
menced in 1706 by German Mis*1onaries under 
the Danish Tranquebar Mission It was taken 
up by the LE LM (founded in 1836) 1n 1841 
The LE LM reentered into the work after 
the great war in 1927 It is located in the 
Madras Chingleput South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts The Mission co operates with the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evan 
gelical Lutheran Church The LELM main 
tains two High Schools for boys at Madras and 
Shiyali (Tanjore Dt ), a number of Elementary 
Schools for boys and girls in different places 
and various other institutions 


Owing to the war, the whole Mission work 
has been temporarily placed under the ¥Vission 
Council of the Church of Sweden Vision The 
work 1s administered bv 2 Special Committee 

The Northern Field Committee 


Chairman Rev C G Diehl BA BD,No 1, 
Madavakhan Road Kkuilpauk Madras 

TAMIL EVANGELIOAL LUTHTRAN CHUROH — 
Organised Churches (Pastorates) 52 Ordaimed 
Indian Ministers 49 other Indian workers 107, 
Baptised membership 42956 Schools 183 
Teaching staff 707 Pupils Boys —11,941 
Girlsa—o 366 


Tiliander, BA, 


Presdent —Rt Rev J Sandegren, MA, 
DD, LNO, Bishop of Tranquebar, Trich 
nopoly 


MISSOURI EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN INDIA 
MISSION (MELIM) Located in British India 
Mysore Travancore and Ceylon (1895) 


In British India in North Arcot (Ambur 
Vaniyambadi, Pernambut) Salem (Krishnagiri 
Bargur), Tinnevelley (Vallioor Vadakangulam) 
Tanjore, Tmchimopoly, Madura, Ramnad 
Districts 

In Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields) 

In Travancore (Nagercoi] Trivandrum, Para 
sala, Balaramapuram, Aryanad, Nilamel, Allep 
pey and Shertallay) 

In Ceylon (Colombo) 

There are 41 American Missionaries, of 
which 10 are on furlough 2 are teachers in 
charge of school and home for children of 
missionaries (Kodaikanal) 2 Zenana workers 
(female) 1 nurse (female) 


There are 3 High Schools 2 Teachers’ Train 
ing Institutions, 1 Catechist Training Institu 
tions, 1 Theological Semimary, and 1 Hospital 
with 40 beds 


Statistics Nov 1 1944 Christians 16,034 
Indian Pastors 19 Evangelists 17 Catechists 
162, MELIM Teachers 231 


4, Bible Women 9, Boarding Homes 10 

General Secretary —The Rev Robert M Zorn, 
S fT M, Nagercoil, Travancore, India 

THE DANISH MISSIONARY SOCIFTY, estab 
lished 1864 in South Arcot, working there and 1n 
North Arcot, on the Shervaron Hills in Madras 
and in Orissa, has a total staff of 365 Indians 
and 8% European Workers Communicants 
4,195 Christian Community 8 667, one High 
School, one Secondary school, 8 Boarding 
Schools, one hostel, 74 Elementary Schools, 
and 2 Hospitals total scholars 5,035 


Non Cathran. 
teachers 33, Indian Doctors 2 Indian Nurses’ 


Missions. 


President —The Rev 
namalai 


Treasurer -—-The Rev K Heiberg, 38, Broad- 
way, G. T , Madras 


The Santal Mission of the Nertbern Churches 
(formerly known as the Indian Home Mission to 
the Santals) —Founded in 1867, works in the 
Santal Parganas, Birbhum, Murshidabad, 
Malda, Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Goalpara Work 
is principally among the Sntals but also 
among Hengalis and the Mech people (Boro) 
Mission staff numbers 57 of whom 2 medical 
missionaries Indian p1istors 51 other Indian 
workers 500 Christian community in organised 
congregations 27,000 6 boarding schools with 
900 pupils 130 elementary schools with 3,000 
pupus Industrial school with 60 pupils, 1 printing 
press 1 orphanage with 30 orphans 2 hospitals, 4 
dispensaries 2leper colonies with 400 lepers, 1 tea 
garden Secretary Rev J Gausdal, Dumka 
Santal Parganas 


Methodist Church. 


The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America— Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 18 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers Organised churches7 1 Theo- 
logical School, 1 Anglo Vernacular Middle 
School 5 Elementary Schools 


Secretary —Miss E E Ward, Yeotmal, Berar 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker , and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander , and one smaller Command 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
saa ek 

estern Territory, 

Bombay iis 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State 


P Lange, Tiruvan- 


with Headquarters at 


Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo 

Eastern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Rangoon 


The Commanders are directly responsible to 


the International Headquarters in London. 


Northern Territory —The area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore ‘ 

Evangelistic work, especially among the ‘* de- 
pressed classes,’’ 18 extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U.P 


A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ‘ Criminal Tribes ’’ are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced) <A special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans during the 
last few years 


Missions. 


A iand colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exist- 
Itan District, where 


property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which {s in the Punjab and the other 
in the United Provinces; and also in one 


The Lady Hope Red Shicld Canteen near the 


Egmore Railway Station; also two Mobile 
Canteens for Troops and Emergency Services. 


Territorial rters -—The Salvation 
rly tp 2, Ritherdon , P.O. Box 453, Vepery, 


Territorial Commander :—Lt.-Colonel Edward 


The Hospital in the U.P. has been Walk 


dispensary. 
loaned to the Military for the duration of the 
war. 


Schools, Agricultural Colonies Soldiers, anc 
Hostel, Delhi. Our Hostel at Delhi is for H. 
M, Forces only. 


Village centres at which the 8. A. 


Works ee ee ee as ee 2,411 
Officers and Employees .. ee 610 
Social Institutions “3 ee ae 13 
Territorial —35, Queen’s Road, 


af 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander—Lt.-Colonel W. E. 
Carter, in-charge. 

Western India Territory.—The Wester 
India pats comprises Sind, Rajputana, 
Central India, Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency, 
Goa, Marathas, Mauritius. 


Territorial Heddquarters—The Salvation Army, 
Morland Road, Byculla, Bombay. 


Territorial Commander— Lieut.-Commissioner 


A. Moffat. 

oe 816; Outposts 524; Societies 453; 
Social Institutions 18 ; 200 Day Schools and 4 
Boarding Schools. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there are established 2 large Genera) H 
‘‘Emery Memorial,”” Anand; “ Evangeline 
Booth’’, Ahm + several Di ies ; 
209 Day Schools; 4 
trial and Rescue Home for Women; Released 
Prisoners’ Home; the ement of the 

George V Memorial firmary, -and 

Lady Dhunbai Home for the Destitute; Weav- 
ing Schools, F for the of Weaving 
and Warping es; and a d Colony. 
Two Red Shield Hostels and three Canteens for 
Servicemen. 


Madras and Telugu Territory Embraces 
Madras City, the Central and Northern Distric 
of the Presidency, as aleo Hyderabad and 
the Central Provinces ; to the lack of 
personnel it has not been possible to make 
all the advances desired or respond to the 


many requests that continue to reach the 
Beslivisartess. 


In addition to evangelical, educational and 
village uplift work earried 


on in just on 400 
tral Boarding Schools ; 


villages, we have two Cen 
2 Training Institutes for Men and Women 
Officership; a Tribes 


selected for : 

Settlement with 2,500 men, women and children, 
many of the adulta work in the Tobacco Factory, 
Chirala, while others work the land; a Leper 
Colony; a General Hospital for Women and 
Children, tho men are also treated; a 
Social Services ent, where waste at a 

ete., is carried on with two out-coun 

depota i 2 Women's Industrial Home in Madras 


u also been done with Red Shield 
activities in connection with welfare of 


Shield | 
i] 


Troops. In Madras, we have a Red 
Residential Hostel, also a modern Canteen 
15 


Boarding Schools ;Indus- beginn: 


Chef Secretary :—Brigadier Victor Thompson 


Southern India  Territory.—Tho  Terri- 
oe Headquarters is Trivandrum, Travancore 


The work of The Army had its beginning 

nong the Tamil-speaking People of the southern 
part of the State nearly fifty years ago. The 
work cdi tet gi extended northward through 
the whole Stat@ of Travancore into Cochin, 
and during the past twenty-five years eastward 
into the British administered districts of the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. 

More than 494 corps and over 1,218 officers 
labour amongst the village populations. The 
Army has a membership in South India of 
some 81,415. Hundreds of Salvation Army 
Halls have been erected in which pester Sunday 
after Sunday congregations of Christian men 
and women, converts from among those who 
have been the most depressed people in the 


country, now of the third, second and first 
generations. 


This territory is divided for administrative 
Savon among the Tatar qeaatine povioonad ion 
seven e Tamil-spea 6 and ten 
amongst those who speak } Malayalam. 

Medical Work, also the work of our Leper 
Hospitals take care of a vast amount of human 
suffering. The Catherine Booth Hospital at 
Nagercoil , which has grown out of a very small 

ing, is now a fully equipped, modern 
institution of many departments, dealing with 
all manner of medical and surgical cases. The 
Hospital is equip with X-Ray, radium, iron 
lung and splendid nursing facilities. Branches 
from this titution carry the service of the 
Hospital to some of the most remote regions, 
dealing, among other things, with malaria which 
has ravaged and undermined the health of a 
whole population in certain areas in South 


tg Travancore. 


181,645 patients were treated during the 
past year in the Catherine Booth Hospital and 
its several Branches and 1,136 major operations 
and 2,095 minor operations were ormed. 
Two Leper colonies are run one on behalf of the 
Cochin Government and the other the Evangeline 
Booth Le Hospital in North Travancore, 
have combined 495 patients. These two institu- 
tions carry on the work ranking with the highest 
traditions of Christian service. 

Workers in the Territory consist of 1,218 
Officers, 306 employees. There are 457 Officered 
Corps and 128 Societies, 139 primary day schools, 
3 Boarding Schools, 2 Middle Schools, 1 High 
School, 4 Night Schools, 2 Training Garrisons, 
1 Women’s Industry and 2 Men’s Industries. 


Territorial Headquartere—S. A. Kowdyar, 
Trivandrum, Travancore State. 


_Territorial Commander—Commisaioner Chas. 
F..A. Mackenzie. 


eco Secretary—Lieut.-Colonel § Charles 
Syl : 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


‘The us law of India ig personal and tp 1898, These Codes as amended trom t¢ 
divisible reference to the two slasets. time are now in force The years ies ee 
of the population, Hindu and medan, and 1885 saw a great deal of legislative activity 
Both ors claim divine origin and are in: in Britith India, and important branches of the 
extzicably interwoven witb and each law, ike Evidence, Contract, Transfer of Pro 
exists in combination with a law based on perty, Trusta, Negotiable Instruments, etc 
custom, $At first the tendency of the English were codified in the form of Acts of the Indian 
was to make their law public and territorial, Legislature applicable tothe whole of British 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court. India. These, amended from time to time and 
at Calcutta in 1778 and the advent of English supplemented by rules derived from English 


ty asf. ~ to apply it decisions, constitute the bulk of th 

a en be ka . a ers pte administered in Britieh India. or 
by whieh Parliament doclared ery Statute Law Revision. 

® Hindo the Hindt law and In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 


usage, and as 
ast a Mahomedan the laws and castoms of "tder the p of the Hon. Mr, A P. 
m should be applied. The rules of the Muddiman, LCS, to deal with the question of 


Shastras and the Koran have been in some Statute law re - The functions of the 
ed. Instances can be Committee were to prepare for the consideration 


cases altered and relax 
found in the Bengal Bati Regulation Act of of Government such measures of opener ye 


1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1848; the tion and clarification, as may be necewary 
bilities Rimesal,, Act of 1850; the secure the highest attainable standard of 


Caste Disa 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856; and formal perfection in the statute law of India 
uther Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial In several branches of the law consolidation 
avetteer. “A certain number of the older baslong been overdue, and it was suggested that 
English statutes and the English common law the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- {ng law arpaen 2 to merchant shipping, with 
sidency Towns && & le to Europeans, amendments therein as are necessitated or 
While much of the ol du and Mahomedan rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
law is everywhere personal to their native English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
fellow subjects; but from these, and from Should form the first duty undertaken by the 
the customary law, which is as far as ble Committee. Under the conditions resulting 


recognised by the Courts, the law of British from the establishment of the reformed 


and 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a bah aap feature of the legislative 

machinery country. 

Codification. ne 

Betore the transfer of India to the Crown European British Subjects. 

the law was in a state of teonfusion. Sir Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
Henry Canningham it as “bope- same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro 
leasly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” cedure have always been maintained in seer 
The first s ward general codification were to criminal charges against “Euro tish 
taken in 1833, when « Gommisaion was appoiat- subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
ar ag which Lord Macaulay was the moving could only be tried or punished by one of 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
years sed before it became law, during rage barge British subjects should be lable to 
which ed it underwent revision from his be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- highest class, who were also justices of the 
“~ "y Slr Barnes Peacock, the last Chief —, and by judges of the Sessions Courta; 
: me Court of Calentta but it was necessary in both cases that the 
became law~in 1860, magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal pean British subject. In~1883 the Government 
Substantially the whole criminal of India announced that they had decided “to 
in these two, settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
oe bai whe) subjecte in such a way as to remove from the 
Ste , sald code at once and sg, eed every judicial 
may be deseribed as Prot hr aap which is merely en race 
from all ctions.” 
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This decision, embodied in the 

Hibert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 

which is still remembered. The controversy 

the - ended in s compromise which is thus summa- 

yim- rised by Sir John piachey (“India”). “ The 

eode. The controversy ended with the virtual, though 

pot avowed, abandonment of the measure 

by nel by the Government Act III of 1884; 
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Procedure. the la viously in force was amend- 
= are | Oe Wilh ene be’ anid to have diminished the 


| 
{ Criminal Procedure! privileges of European British subjects 


& 
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with offences, and it left their position as ex: 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica: 
tion of native judges and strates 


of 


Ka holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brough' 
for trial before the district magistrate or session: 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not leas than half the number shall 
peans or Americans..... 
was made in the powers of district magistrates 


the law in regard to other magistrates remained 


unaltered.’’ 


After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in tember 1921, 
the following motion was adopted -—‘« That in 
order to remove al) racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of ther 
trial and punishment for offences, a commuttee 
be ahpomed to consider what amendments 
sh be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
end American and Europeans who are not 
British sub in criminal trials and proceed- 
port on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals’ As a result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1928 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXII (sections 443-463) the new Chapter 
XXXII (sections 448-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted This 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
muider the Code. Since 1886 no distinotion of 
race has been recognised in the civi) courts 
throughout India. 


The Federal Court. 

A Federal Court is, according to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's ett ark & necessary 
element of any Federal Constitution. It is at 
once the guardian and interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the 
Federal Units. The Government of India Act 
1985 accordingly provides (sections 200-218) that 
there shall be a Federal Court consisting of a 
Chief Justice of India and such number of other 
{edgce as His Majesty may deem necessary ; 

ut the number of puisne judges shall not exceed 
six, unless and untilan addressis submitted by 
the Federal Legislature for an increase. rhb | 
Federal Court is to be appoin 
jesty by warrant under the Royal 


Ma 
~ Manual. He shall hold office until he 


it ovided 
minittee ofthe Privy Counel 
on 


to be removed, he 


magi temains , more 

but if a native of India be appointed to the post F Se ioarg rare of the Provinces, or any 
district magistrate or sessions judge, his Federated in 

poxsms in regard te jurisdiction over Zuropean involves any question. ( 
sh subjecta are the same as those of an which 


be Euro- decree or finalorder of a H. 
~ Whilst this charge India, if the H 


edera] and 
Court of ee an shall sit, 


. powers by the Governor-Geners 
wader section 66 the Act in case of failure of 
the Constitutions 


Laws and the Administration of Justsce. 


The Federal Court has exalusive original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
of thef parties, that is to say, tbe 
80 far as the dispute 
law or of fact) on 
the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Certain restrictions are placed upon 
the Court’s jurisdiction over disputes fo which a 

0 


tates, if and 


state is a party. In the exercise of ie 
jurisdiction the Court can pronounce ya 
with appellate farladiotion over any Jodgment 
ap ur: over any judgmen 
Court British 
es that the case 
involves a substantial question of law as to the 
interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
or any Order in Council made thereunder. No 
direct appealin such a case lies to His Majesty 
in Council either with or without special leave. 
The Federa! Legislature is empowered to enlarge 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
so as to extend to certain civil cases invol 
large stakes. An appeal also lies to the Federa 
Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
on the ground that a question of law has been 
gronely desided concerning the inter tion 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council] made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
eee authority vested in the Federation by 
rtue of the Instrument of Accesgion of the State 
or arising under Agreement made under Part V] 
of the Act in relation to the administration In 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislature. 

An appeal may be brought to His Majesty in 
Council from a decision of the Federal Court in 
Its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
of the executive or legislative authority vested 
in the Federation by virtue of an Instrument of 
Accession, or under an agreement Inade under 
Part VI of the Act. An a may also be 
brought to the Privy Council where special leave 
Is gra ther by the Federal Court or the 
Privy Council. All authorities, civil and judicial, 
throughout the Federation are enjoined to act 
in aid of the Federal Court. All proceetlings in 
the Federal Court shall be in the English 
language, and judgment must be pronounced in 
open court in accordance with the opinion of 
“he majority of the judges. 

The Federal Court was established and com- 
menced tofunction from 1st October 1987- The 
Court in the first instance consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of Rs. 7,000, and each 
of the puisne judges Rs, 5,600 per month, 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C., was a ted to 
be the first Justice of India, and Sir 
Shah Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr. M. BR, Jayakar 
bo be judges of the Federal Court. 

Bir Maurice Gwyer, K. ©, retired on 25-4-48 
iy Srinivasa Vardacharlar acted as Chief Justice 
som 25-4-48 to 7-6-43 when Sir Patrick Spens, 
the present Chief Justice was appointed. His 
other two colleagues are Justices Yaradachariar 
Zafrolia Khan. 

The functions of the Federal Court are not to 
} affected in any way by the assumption = 


machinery. 


Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


a : 


Righ Courts. 


Gourts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courte Act of 1881 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courta have been constituted fcr 
Paton and Rangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown; they hol office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
sags available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in Indig, This fixed proportion of rand 
Civilian judges has now been abolished b 
Government of India Act,1935. Trial by jury 
is the rule {n original criminal cases before the 

Courts, but juries are never employed 
in civil suits in India. 


For other parts of India High Courta have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindh, N.-W. F. Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved ibe Tropes 
for the establishment of a High Co in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Sindh; and 
8 ai Court haa since January 19386 been 
established at Nagpur, 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 


from the superior courts in the districts, crimt- Indi 


nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council] and is hea by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts, Returns are regular 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them tn appeal, to keep themselves 
£0 some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are di 


their duties. . 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Hvery provinee. outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
woenons Judee vith acciats domed te 

ge, n . 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 


three 


Pactra of honorary magistrates 
Presidency towns ; 


Presidency magistrates 


Y their original or appellate 


Geal with magisterial cases and benches of 


| Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 


dispose of the leas important cases. 


Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries, Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their gpinions; on 
juries the opinion of the majority ao if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. e Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
But there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial] Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
Machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convi of serions and even capita] 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
minal Jurisdictions, 
Tbe prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Loca) 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 


The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munaiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
ans. There are in addition-a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suita up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Bs, 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were eenferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 


Coroners are appointed only for the Preai- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
anaided by jurors. 


Legal Practitioners. 


Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the Federal 
and the High Courts; Vakils and Attorneys 
(Solicitors) of High Courts and Pleaders, 
Mukhtiars and revenue agents. Advocates 
of the Federal Court are divided into two classes, 
senior Advocates and Advocates. The Federal 
Court maintains Rolls of semor Advocates 
and Advocates. All Advocates in the Federal 
Court must be instructed by Agents on the 
Rolls -of the Federal Court Agents and no Senior 
can & without a Junior. Barristers and 
aavooates | are admitted by each High Court 
to practise in it and its subordinate courts ; 
and they alone are admitted to practise on 
the side of some of the chartered High 
Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
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who are admitted to practise on the appellate sere 


side of the chartered h QOourts and in the 


“under Section 85 of the Government 
Act 1935. The Provincial Governments 


Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- have usually their own Legal Remembraycers 
torneys are required to qualify before admission and professional lawyers as Government 
to practise in mach the same way as in England. Advocates and Assistant Government Advocates. 


fhe rale that a solicitor must instruct counsel 


Sheriffs aro attached to the Nigh Court of 


prevatis onlg on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calentea High Courts. Pleaders practise Calcutta, Gras and Bambay. They 


in the subordinate courts in accordance with 


are 
inted by Government, selected from non- 


a P 
officials of standing, the detailed work 
tules framed by the High Courts. The Bar done by deputy 


Councils Act of 1926 aims at abolishing the 
various es of practitioners, and under it each 
of the High Courts maintains a roll of advo- 
cates entitled to practise within its jurisdiction. 


iff, who are officers 


Law Reports. * 


oe 


The Indian Law Reports are now published 
‘ Law Officers. in seven series-—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Rangoon 


Allahabad 


The Government of India has its own Law under 


» Patna, Lahore and 
the authority of the _ Governor- 


College in the Legal Member of Council. All General-in-Council. ey contain tases do- 
Government measures are drafted in this termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
department after their substance is decided. Committee on appeal from the particular High 


upon by the administrative departments con- Court. 


These appeals raise questions of very 


cerned, Outside the Council the principal law t importanoe, and the Council of 


officer of the Government of India is the Reporting 


Law 
for England and Wales show their 


Advocate General of India who is appointed appreciation by print the Indian Appeals 
by the Governor General under section 16 of | in A pepernte i aio me have also compiled 


the Government of India Act 1936. At Bombay a diges 


of Indian Appeals covering the perce 


and Calcutta the Government of India have 1874-1898. The other Provinces and 
their own solicitors. Each of the Provincial have series of re issued tiuder the authority 
Governments has its own Advocate General either of the Ju or the State. 


Bengal Judicial, Department. — 
Derbyshire, The Hon'ble Sir Harold, K.0., m.0., Chief Justice. 


Barrister-at-Law 


McNair, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, Kt., Puisne Judge. 


Barrister-at-Law. 
Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed Nasim,Kt., M.a., B.-L. . 
Henderson, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Alan Gerald Russell, 


1.0.8. ¥ 
oe The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rupendra Coomar, 
8C., ML. 
a The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. A., Barrister-at- 


wW. 
Edgley, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Norman George 
Armstrong, 1.0.8., Barrigter-at-Law. 
sei The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar, 
XM. $ D.L. 
Biswas, The Hon’bie Mr. Justice Charu Chandra, 0.1.2. .. 
Lodge, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ronald Francis, 8.A., 


1.0.8. 

Gentle, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Frederick William, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

eae Hon’ble Mr. Justice Amarendra Nath, Barrister- 


at-Law. 
Roxburgh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. J. Y., O.LE., 
1.0.4., Barrister-at-Law. 
Akram, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. 8. M, Bz. .. a 
Das, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan, Barrister- 


at-Law. 
Blank, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis, 1.0.8. .. 
Ormond, The Hion’ble Mr. Justice Ernest Charies, 

Barrigter-at-Law. 
Kitts, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, T.H., M.4., 1.0.9. 
Bose, Sudheangsu Mohan, Barrister-at-Law 
Mazumdar, a. N., Barrister-at-Law ee 
Rahim, Z. A., Barrister-at-Law (or leave) - 
Rahman, H., Ber-at-Llaw.. se - 
a a a neers es “s 
Waight, Dr. H. G., 108. .. a a 


Do. 
Do, 


Do, / 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


vernment (Offg.). 
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BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT—conid. 


Ahmed, Amiruddin, M.A., B.%., Advocate .. 


Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra 

Mookerjea aoa Prasad 

Sen, Binod Cha 

Chaudhury, 8. on paaan c law 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, A. L., 0.B.E. (Solicitor) 

Ghatak, N., “8. g., Barrister-at-Law 

Banarji, i, Sachindra Nath, M.A., B.L. (Advocate) . 
Mitra, Kanai Lal, B.L. » (Atkorney-at-Law) 
Smith, Donald 


e 
3 . e aft 


Ahmad, O. U., M.A 
Pere ee: anma2 


Law). 
cata Niraj Nath, B.L., Barrister-at-Law 
Has Krishna Lall (Attorney-at-Law) : 
narji, 8. K. ptr aL a 
Mien ta, Bhpes 
Lahiri, Kunja Lal . 
Hazra. ukumar, Bar-at-Law oa 
Ganga, Manoj, Barrister-at-Law .. 
Moses, O., Barrister-at-Law ae oF -% 
Das Gupta, K. C., M.A., 1.0.8. ns 1 Aa 


D’Abrew, P. A., M.B.E 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Badr-ud-Din, B.A. 

Basu, Bai Sahib Anukul Chandra . 

Mukherji, Rai Sahib Tarapada, B. ‘ie 

Mitter, Rai Sahib Bhupendra Kumar ee 
Moore, , Barrister-at-Law . i es 
Cammiade, G. ?. in is es ie ie 


Meyer, 8S. C. H., Barrister es 
Zoha, M. 8., B.A., LL.B. aay, )s BaNcits (Lond. are 


Cal.), LL.B. (Bel.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Bhusan, M.A., BL. (Attorney: 


Deputy Su i here ei and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs (High Court). 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Asst. Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Kditor of Indian Law Reporte. 

Registrar. (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Secretary to the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department 
(on Probation.) 

Assistant Master & Referee. 

Assistant Registrar. 


.. Special Officer. 

.. Asstt. crit aaa 

.. Assistant Re 

.. Clerk of the Cond: f or Criminal Sessions. 
. at ig 


oe esats Registra: 

.. First Assistant trar. 

.. Second Assistant Registrar. 

.. Third Assistant Registrar. 

.. Fourth Assistant Registrar. 

és = aa a Res & Official Trustee. 
. Deputy 


r & Taxing Officer, Appellate 


Administrator-General and 
ficial Trustee. 
Official Assignee. 


; Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


The Hon’ble Sir Leonard Stone, Kt. bd 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. J. Kania, Kt. 
, Fhe Hon‘bie Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia. Kt. 7 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. 8. R. Macklin its 
ti Hon'ble Mr. Justice K. C. ‘Sen es as 
Hon*ble Mr. Justice M.C,Chagla .... _ 
The Hon’bie Mr. Justice N.S. Lokur ... - 
The Hon'bie Mr. Justice Eric Weston .* os 
The Hon’ble Mr, Justice N. H. C. Coyajee a 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. a Blagden .. va 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice G. 8 ; Reeehvenane a 
The Hon'ble Mr. J ca N. H. Bhagwati ee 
The Hon’ble Mr. J B.S. Bavdekar . 
The Hon’bie Mr. Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar . 
, 8. /7., B.A, LL. B., Bar-at-Law, J.P. .. 
Kirtikar, A: H., B.A. , LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, Armand F., 8.4 ., LL.B., Advocate (0.8. y 


Vesuvale, N. A., B. eae Attorney-at-Law .. 
Vaidya, G. A., B.A. Attorney-at-Law 


Bngineer, 8. t> B.A., LL. B., Attorney-at-Law 
van AL, Bids Baret-Law ow. 


Gali K. N., Advocate sis ve 
aaa . (Eoon.) (Hous.), Bar-at-Law 
. N., B.Com., 11.B., Advocate (0.8.) 
Desai 5 . K., M4, LLB. Advocate (8.8,), J.P. 
Desai, A. G., Bar-at-Law es se ae 


@: 


Saheb K. ea LL.B, Advocate (0.8.) 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Additional Judge. 


Do. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 
Ag. Prothonotary and Senior Master. 
Master and Registrar in Equity and 

Commissioner for taking Accounts 

and Local linea 
re T I Re sistrar 

nsolvenc g 

Ae Master aid Assistant Prothonotary. 
. Ag. 1st Asstt. Master. 


Ag. 2nd 
re Grd Asstt. Master and Secy. to the 
on’ble the Chief Justice. 
Associate. 
rear eae on 
g. Assoc 
elver and Liqu'dator. 
pal bors Court Receiver and 
Liquidator. 
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Banaji, Dr. D. R.,M.A., LL.B., D.Litt, ... .. ! aps a eri to Court Receiver and 

Mahadevia, G. G., M.A., LL.M., Advocate (0.8.) . ne Oficial 2 Assignee. 

Abuvala, N.S., B. A., LL.B. , Attorney-at-Law 

Dalvi, G. V. < B.SC. (Bom. ), B.A. Conte: bs Bar-at-Law ast’ Asstt. to the Official Assignee, 

Greaves, J. B., 0.B.E., M.1 Sestitt of Bombay. 

Nemazie, M. K,, L.B., J. = ‘ Dy. ,; 

Vimadalal, 8. D., B.A., LL.B «5 » Bar-at-Law Clerk of the Crown. 

Rao, M.G., M.A., Sree : Sigg High Court, Appellate ae 

Ghogak,T. P.,B.4.,LL.B. ..  .... y, Registrar & Sealer, High Court 
Appella de. 

Joshi, Y. 8. << es ae me erie , Rosietrar, High Court, etna 

Daphtary, C. K., Bar-at-Law 8 es eens General. 

Moos, P. N.,1.¢.8., Bar-at-Law - Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Rao, B. G., B.A., LL.B. bs i a2 Government Pleader, High Court. 

Little & Co. .. Government Solicitors. 

Vachha, P. P., M.A.,; LL. B., Advocate (0.8 ‘) Kditor, Indian Law Reports. 

Rodrigues, Leo. LL. B,, Advocate (O.8.), J.P. Administrator-General & Official Trustee, 


CHIEF COURT OF SIND. 
pave: The Honourable Sir Godfrey, Bar-at-Law, 1.0.8., Chief Judge. 
yah The Honourable Mr. Justice Hatim B., Bar-at- Judge. 


ovsalivan, The Honourable Mr. Justice Dernis Neil, Judge. 
Bar-at-Law. 
Thadani, The Honourable Mr. Justice Thakurdas Vassan- Judge. 
mal, Bar-at-Law 
Constantine, The Honourable Mr. Justice George Baxan- Additional Judge. 
dall, B.4. (Oxon), 1. 
Suadardas Jethanand ‘Gata. B.A., LL.B. - i nee Appellate Side, and Clerk of 
own. 


Dharamrai Tirathdas, B.Sc., LL.B, .. Ae $6 .. Official Assignee, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee for Sind, Karachi. 

DeSa, B. J., Bar-at-Law... “ ss = .. Registrar, Original Side, and Registrar 
id hla and Registrar of Companies 
or 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel, EKt., Bar-at-Law. Chief Justice. 
Mockett, The Hon’ble Sir V., Kt., « B.u., Bar-at-Law .. Judge. 
King, The Hon'ble Sir A. J., Kt, "10.8... Do. (on leave) 
Lyall The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 8. are 0. 8., Bar- Do. 
a Ww 1 
Lakshmana Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. P., Diwan Do. 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L 
Pat hey The Hon'ble Mr. Justice B., B.A, B.D. Do. 
Patanjali Sastri, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M., B.A. BL. Do. 
Horwill, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice t. C., LC.8., » Do. 
Bar-at-Law 
Happell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. C., 1.0.8.,M.4., Do. 
-at- 


Bell, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. A.,M.0, Bar-at-Law. Do. 

Kunhi Baman, The Hon’ble Mr. ’ Sustice C., Diwan Do. 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law. 

Byers, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. A., 1.0.8., M.A, Do. 
Bar-at-Law. 


Chandrasekhars Ee hari The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N., Do. 
Rao Bahadur, B 

Clark, The Hon'ble. ir. "Justice R., Ba.-at-Law . Do. 

Yahya Ali Sahib, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, Khan Do. 


Bahadur, M.A., B.L. 
Ku (aod Ayyar, | ue aiial ble Mr. Justice C. N., Temp. Additional Judge. 
ur, B 


aiahebuddin, The Hon'ble Mr. Tustioe M., 1.0.8. Do. 
Small, H M.A., LL - a es .. Government Solicitor, 
Kntt bina’ Be Menon, x, BA., BL. .. Government Pleader. 


Chowdary, V. V., M.A., B.L., LL.D., Bar-at-Law .. .. Law Reporter, 
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Rajagopalan, G.,B.A., M.L. . as .» | Law Reporter. 

ee Ayyanger, N., M.A. B.L. me Do. 

Ethiraj, V. L., 0.1.£., Bar-at-Law .. . . | Public Prosecutor. 

Aingar, "R. N., "Rao Bahadur, Ba Bar-at-Law .. | Editor, Indian Law Reports. 
Ramaswami Ayyer, §., B.A, BL. .. se Hie eee Committee. 
Yousuf Sait Sahib, B. A. ‘ ee .. | Sheriff of Madras. 
Muhammad Hashim Sait Sahib ‘iis wk Uitor-Sherifl of Madras. 
Govinda Menon, P., 3.A., B.L. whe .. | Crown Prosecutor. 
Thompson, 8. P., I. 0. 8., B.A. (Hons.) .. | Registrar, High Court. 
Sankaranara ana, B. C., M.A., LL.B., ererre .. | Master, High Court. 
Ganpati, K. N., B.A., Bar-at-Law .. a .. | Dy. Registrar. 


Jayaram Ayyat, BR., M.A, BD. oe as - is ist ‘Assistant Registrar, Original Side and 
Clerk of the Crown. 


Srinivasa Ayyar, S., B.A., B.L. ‘ - va .. | Official Referee. 
Nambiyar, K. 0, B.A., B. L: Bar-at-Law .. .. | Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Krishnaswamil Ayyar, K., Rao Sahib, M.A., B. L.. .. 2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Shome, Paresh Lal, B.L. Advocate-General, Assam 

Stork, H. C., 1.0.8. .. Secretary to Government in the Judicia 
and Legislative Departments and Secre- 
tary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 


Ispahani, M. A., Bar-at-Law sey and Sessions’ Judge, Sylhet and 
achar, 
Hindley, N.1., 1.0.8. we Judge, A.V.D. 
Sen, Bishnurat j ae iy District Judge, Sylhet and 
achar 
Rasul Ikram, B.So., BL. Temp. Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Fazl-Ali, The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. Chief Justice. 
Agarwala, The Hon'ble Sir’ Clifford Monmohan, Puisne Judge. 


Barrister-at-Law 
Varma, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Sukhdev Prashad, Do. 
Barrister at- Law. 
Lah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Manohar, M.A. (Cantab.), “Do. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Chattarji, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra .. Do. 
Meredith, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton, 1.0.8. Do. 
Shearer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James Greig, 1.0.8., Do. 
Baniister-at-Law. 
Sinha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaneshvar Prashad . Do. 
Reuben, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice David Ezra, I.c. 8., 7 Do. Appointed Chairman of Mica 
Barrister-at-Law. erred Committee from 
ae ok The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Saiyid Jafar, Barrister-at- Do. Additional. 
ae The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ralph Branthwayt, Do. do. 
Das, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sudhanshu Kumar, 1.0.8. ae Acting. 
Pande, The an eae Justice Bhyuvaneshwar Prashed . Additional. 
Salisbury, A.J.,10 me ss ore (on leave). 
Chattarji, Rai dahib “‘Abanidhar, BL ee aes .. Acting Reear 
Yahya, Khan Sahib Muhammad i an - pers Registrar 
Babu ME Singh ‘ a io - es Registrar, High Court, Patna. 
thelr eg ax zs ee ie i “S Gommisioner for Sai and Afidavite 
da Krishna Chan oe Pa ek a Assistan ar, Ori-sa Circ 0 
7 and Additional "Munsif of Cuttack, 
Dalziel, W | papers 4 oT dea d Supdt 
. W. 1 ‘ . .0.8, Seey to Govt., Judicial Dept. an 
peta Pereraan Soe and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Prashad, Mahabir, Bar-at-Law .. Advocate eral, 
Mitra, 8. ., Bar-at-Law BG es Government Advocate. 


Prashad d, Baie - - io Government Pleader (Offg.). 
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Central Provinces and Berar Judicial Department. 


Grille, 
(Cantab. ), Bar-at-Law, 1.0.8. 


Niyogi, The ore a Justice M. Bhawani Shankar, Kt , 


M.A., LL. M., 


Pollock, The Fon, Mr, Justice Ronald Evelyn, B.A. 


(Cantab. ), Bar-at-La 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 


. Justice Vivian, 3B.A., 


LL.B. 


Easuk. The Hon’ble Mr. Wasudeo Ramchandra, B.A., 


anne: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clarence oe 1.C.8. 
ustice J, R., B.8c., LL.B. 


Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justi 
Hidayatullah, M., Bar-at-Law 


Snelson, HE. A. A., MLA. (Cantab.), I. 0.8., Bar-at-Law 


Choudhuri, Binoy Kumar, B.A., LL.B. 
Shrivastava, Tarachand, M.A., LL.B. 
Deo, Gopal Ramchandra, B.A., B.L. 


The Hon. Sir Frederick Louis, Kt., u.a.: Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Advocate-General 
Registrar. 


Deputy Se aia 


Editor ts the Indian Law Report, 
Nagpur Series. “ 


OO ceanels 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, The Hon'ble Sir James, Kt., I.¢ 
Kazi Mir Ahmad 


Khan, The Hon’ ble i "Justice K. B. 


B.A., LL.B. 
Fazal Rahman Khan, eis K.S.,, B.A. 
Kayani, M. BR., 1.0.5... : 


Mohammad Ibrahim Khan, M., K.B., 8.A., LL.B. 


Broadbent, R. E. C., 


Mohammad Safdar Khan, M., K.B., B.A, LL.B. 


Abdul Ghafur Khan, M., K.8., B.A. 
Abdul Latif Khan, M. 


Gurcharan Das, L., B.A. 

Abdal Hamid Khan, Sheikh, K. 8., B. As 
Mohammad Amir Khan, M 

Mohammad Nazir Khan, Raja 

Ram Chand, L., Gulatee, B.A. 

Jagat Singh, S., B.S8c., LL.B. 

Birch, M. 


Mohammad Daud Khan, M., B. A., LL.B. 


Mohammad Eusoph Hayat, M., B, A., LL. B. 


Ram Lal, L., Kapur, B.A., LL.B. “t 
Shakirullah Jan, Mian, Bar-at-Law 

Haji Mohammad Khan, M., B.A., LL.B. 
ama darecy Deans B.Sc. , LL.B. a8 


.B. 
8 ., B.A., LL.B. 
Abdul Hakim Khan, M., B.A., LL.B. 
Anand Prakash, Dewan, B .A., LL.B. 
Abdullah Jan, Mirza, B.4.,1L.B. .. 
, M., B.A., LL.B. ss . 


Judicial Commissioner. 
Judge, Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 


Registrar, Judicial Commissioner's Court. 

District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar, 
Kohat and Mardan, 

Additional District & Sessions J 
hoe Kohat and Mardan. (On 
eav 

District & Sessions Judge, Hazara. 

Additional District & Sessions Judge, 
Peshwar, Kohat sad Mardan. 

Additional District & Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Kohat and Mardan. 

a and Sessions J udge, Dera Ismail 


Kha 
Senior Subordinate Judge, Peshawar. 


, Judge, Hazara. 
Do. oe. Judge, seep 
Do. do. Judge, 
Do. o Judge, Y oe Kian, 
Do. J i Se t. 
Sub-J Tudge, er Clase, P rare 
Ist Class, D. I. Khan, 


De. Charsadda 
Additional Sub-J udge, Peshawar. 
Sub-J ee had 


High Court of Judicature at Lahore. 


Harries, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor 


Abdul Rashid, The Hon’bie Mr. Justice 
Din Muhammad Do. do. 
Ram Lall Do. do, 
Sale oe re 


Beckett 
‘ene Abdur dihee: Kt., The Hon’ble Mr. . 
ional Munir, The Hon'ble Mr. He ustice 


Mehr ChandMahajan Do. 
Teja Singh Do. ; 


. do. 


» 


rdan 
Bannu. 
Do Swabi. 
Do. Haripur 
Do. ; 
Do. Dera Ismail Khan. 
Do, Abbottabad. 
Do. Peshawar. 
Do. 
Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT LAHORE—contd 


Bhandari, The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
Achhru Ram do 0, 


Khosla do do 

W P Pakenham Walsh,1cs Barrister at Law 
G BC Evennette 

Ranjit Bai Narang . 

Narwant Singh 


Puisne Judge (Additional till 27 9 46) 
Do 0 do 
Do (Additional till 19 7 40) 
ar 
Deputy Registrar (Judicial Department) 


Deputy Registrar (Administration) 
Assistant Registrar 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 
HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD 


Hon'ble Sir Iqbal Ahmad, BA LB 

Hon'ble Sir James Joseph Whittlesea Allsop, Kt, 7 P 
1C08 

Hon ble Mr Justice Kamalakanta Verma BA, LLB 

Hon’ble Mr Justice Henry Benedict Linthwaite Braund 


Bar at Law 
Hon ble Mr Justice Tej Narayan Mulla, Rai Bahadur 


MA,ULB 
Hon’ble Mr Justice Archibald Henry de Burgh Hamilton 
JP Ics 
Hon'ble Mr Justice Robert Langdon Yorke,J P 108 
Hon'ble Mr Justice Bidhubhusan Malik Bar at Law 
Hon’ble Mr Justice M Wali ullah Dr, Bar at Law 
Hon ble Mr Justice Sheo Prasad Sinha, BA LLB 
Hon’ble Mr Justice John Reginald William Bennett 
MA (Oxon), JP,ICS8 
Hon'ble Mr Justice Gitish Prasad Mathur, Ba: Bahadur 
BA,LLB 
W Broom, B A (Cantab),108 
Ral Sahib Sri Kishen Das 
Kripa Shankar Varma, B A , LL B 
Shankar Saran MA (Oxon) Bar at Law 
Vishwa Mitra, BA, LLB 
Syed Ahmad Rafique, Bar at Law 
Mukhtar Ahmad, BA, LL B 
Brij teas , LLM 
Capt K O Carleton, M A (Edin ), Bar at-Law, MLC 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Addl Puisne Judge 


Registrar 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar 

Govt Advocate 

Dy Govt Advocate 

Asstt Govt Advocate 

Law Reporter 

Junior Law Reporter 

Admunistrator General and Official 
Trustee 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 


Thomas, The Hon'ble Sir George, Kt , Bar-at-Law 


Ghulam Hasan, The Hon'ble Mr Justice, BA , LLB 

Misra, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Lakshmi Shankar 
Bar at~Law 

Madeley, The Hon’bio Mr Justice William Yorke JP ICS 


Kaul 

Bahadur, BA, LLB 
Piare Lal Bhatgava, Rai Bahadur, BA , LLB 
Girdhari Krishna Narain 
Ghosh, Hemanta 
Nastrullah Beg, Bar-at Law.. : 
Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, B 4., LE 8, we 


Hon ble Mr Justice Parduman Kishan Rai 


Kumar, Bar-at-Law, Rai “Bahadur ., 


Chief Judge 


Judge 
Do 
Do 
Additional Judge 


Registrar 

Deputy Registrar 
Government Advocate 
Asstt Govt Advocate 
Law Reporter 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins —Cormwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates 


In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
she enna te of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed 1t in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does 80, especially in Bombay 
Province 


In Khandesh from 182636 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorngible marau 
ders into excellent police, and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full time European Superin 
tendents of Police in many Districts 


Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence , in 1859 the principle of 
full time European superintendence was intro 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the contro] 
of the Collector was removed 


The Mutiny led to general police overhau] 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Regulation of Police’, which stil] 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which have its 
own Police Act (IV of 1890) 


Working —Strictly speaking there 1s no 
Indian Police With the exception of the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a singte police officer directly under 
{ts control The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialsed police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned and is not 
now subject to the general control of the 
Governor General The Police in minor 

ovinces, tz, Coorg, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, 

ndaman and Nicobar Islands, and Panth 
Piploda, and in other centrally admimstered 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner 
or the head of the administration concerned 
subject to the general control and direction of 
the Central Government 


Within the Local Government area the 

lice are enrolled and o ised in District 

orces, at the head of each of which is a District 

Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary 


The D 8.P is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is subject to the general 
contro! of the District Magistrate for the enforce 
ment &f law and the maintenance of order 
in the District But the departmental wor 


and efficiency of the force is,governed by a 
departmental hierarchy of Députy Inspector 
General of Police and Inspector General of 
Police Generally speaking the DSP _ has 
to correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magistenal topics and with his 
peperunente chiefs on internal working of his 
orce 


The C I D-—The Curzon Police Com 
Mission of 1902 8 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating speciahsed police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime These agencies are known a8 Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
& Deputy Inspector-General They collate 
information about crime edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 

lice developments as the Finger Print 

dentification Bureaux There 18 also a 
Central Intelhgence Bureau under _ the 
Home Department of the Government of India 
which collects information from all] provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments and works 
for inter provincial liaison It has 1ts branches 
at various centres throughout British India and 
at Quetta in Baluchistan The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, also acts as Advisor to the Home 
Department of the Central Government in 
police matters 


Headquarters and Armed _ Police — 
At the chief town of each District the D 8 P 
has his office and aiso his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade und This 1s the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing arms,ammunition and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D 8 P 
are taught drill, deportment and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or sO armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 

410 bore muskets At most headquarters 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve of 
mounted and armed police 


Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are ‘‘Thana’’ and 

Thanadar’’ Itis at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public Whether it be in a 
large city orina mofussi]l hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or + @ person or persons uaknown. In 


king dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
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like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the e of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code, This schedule shows neariv all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“‘ cognisable by the police” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, ited, 
and investigated A non-cognisable complaint 
18 merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant 18 told to go to court 


Police Prosecutors —The complainant in a 
cognisable case not onlv has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prema facte case against the accused, the pro 
secution in court 18 conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who 18 a police officer 
Personal inspection and 8 ision are the 
common means for the District Superintendent 
of Police to know whether his subordinates are 
doing the:r work properly 


Out-Posts —When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the leer of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required One was one policeman 
per square mile, the other was one per thousand 
of population In towns it 1s well enough to 
have the available ce concentrated at the 
police station Butin the mofussil the Thana 
ig very often fifty mules distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction It 1s in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake @ long journey to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal! times is dispersion A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government 
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The Chain of Promotion-—A constable 
May aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
higher offcer The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training Schoo! 
as a Thanadar is, it is understood, a graduate 
and may quite often rise to be an Inspector or a 
Deputy Superintendent, or exceptionally a 
Superintendent. The direct Deputy, an office 
reserved for Indians, has a good chance of 
becoming, Superintendent, and perhaps Deputy 
Inspector General The direct Assistant 
Superintendent, whether from England, or 
from India, is sure of a Superintendentship, 
and has chances of DIG after 25 yeara’ service, 
The period of service for all ranks for full pension 
is thirty years, and if an officer dies fn the pro- 
cess of earning full pension his pension dies with 

Members of the Police Force are eligible 
for the award of the King’s Police Medal and 
the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry 


Presidency Policé.—In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency 


The Commissioner of Police of ®& Presidency 
Town 18 not the subordinate of the Provinual 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court 
The Criminal Procedure Code of Indiais modified 
in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure, Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Rs 200 fine summarily, 
¢¢, without formal record of proceedings, 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 
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STATISTICS OF 


The wndeslrability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerabie stress was laid by the 
Indian Pohce Commission, who referred to the 
evils’ likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impreesion 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis bemg sble to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
pwVevvus BWESUTUW WH, Mabe WH ew it awwvew we wee 
fhe objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 
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into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work , and, 1t may be 
added, they can at the best wndicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of sucgess with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasised in orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces, They are statistics of 
cognizable cnme -— 

















Number 
in custo- 
Number Number Number/ dy pend- 
pending | Number of Number (acquitted) ing tnal 
Administrations. from reported in| persons | convicted.| or dis- {orinvesti- 
i previous | the year. tried. charged.| gation or 
year. on bail at 
end of 
year 
{ 

Bengal .. «-  «- 183,752 181,580| 13,702; 9,001 
Bihar ee ee 53,803 19,511 10,424 7,871 
Orissa es Tr os 10,522 5,343} 1,639 1,169 
United Provinces ot 165,542 102,381; 17,213; 28,576 
Punjab .. ee a es 74,733 45,659} $1,279) 15,417 
North-West Frontier Province. . 16,040 9,404; 5,833 1,140 
Central Provinces and Berar .. 65,759 24,225; 7,463 8,002 
Assam a. ee a eu 17,084 6,371 8,742 2,200 
Ajmer-Merwara és 4,444 8,090 235 595 
Coorg .. <i ee 439 272 79 90 
Madras .. ae “s $47,315 315,035; 18,753 7,487 
Bombay .. i es 181,091 156,903} 22,268 14,857 
Sind é5 ae a 14,63 5,697, 9,247 7,593 
Baluchistan fe oe re 4,831 $,972 355 376 
Delhi. “6 as 18,814 11,037 5,705 4,260 
Tora, 1939 1,158,808 840,480| 147,982] 209,700 
1988 .. 1,089,478 $05,843) 128,683) 86,462 
1087 .. 1,044,751 804,221] 116,866; 76,741 
‘ 1986 .. 1,003,284 781,264) 112,617} 71,259 
31985. 1,044,356 838,840] 113,267; 78,879 
1984 . 1,060,340 831,438) 186,211) 78,112 

Totals -¢ 
19838 =, 1,005,157 765,875) 143,176 78,096 
1982. i. 955,998 7838,171| 146,010 83 969 
1981 .. 041 670,885| 144,728] 78,300 
1980 898,977 795,456; 657,044; 184,176; 71,245 


Note —Figures for years prior to 1935 are inclusive of Burma. 





No later figures than the above are available. 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration in India 1s regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments. The punish- 
Ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may Include short | Aig oe of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also ta be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 


Since the introduction with effect from the 1st 
April 1937 of the Government of India Act, the 


administration of “Jails” is a provincial matter, }; 


and the power of Jegislation in respect of prison 
administration vests in the Provincial Govern- 
Ments, the Central Government exercising only 
concurrent legislative powers with the Provin- 
cial Governments in the matter of the transfer 
of prisoners and accused persons from one unit 
to another. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organisation and administration in the 
Minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accePt- 
ed and adopted by Provincial Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly ofa minor charac- 
ter their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
prevent as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of fails: in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more one vear’s imprisonment; se- 
coat) district jails at the headquarters of 

cts; 
*“‘lock-ups” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is undeg the contro? of an Inspector-General; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medica] 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain Bove are usually recruited 
from the same service. During the war the 
number of J.M.S. Officers in Jail Department 
has been reduced to the minimum. The district 
jail is under the charge of the civil surgeon, 
and is frequently inspected by the district 
magistrate. The staff under the Superintendent 
includes, in large central fea a Deputy Superin- 
tendent to supervise the jail manufactures, 
and in all central and district jails one or more 
su te medical officers. The executive 
staff consists of jailors and warders, and convict 
petty officers are employed in all central and 
trict jails, the pros of promotion to one 
ot anes posts being a atrong inducement to good 

our. 


The Jails Committee.—The obvious advisa- 
bility of proeeeding along certain general! lines 


of uniform application led to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first com ensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation; of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
cense in the case of adolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
‘ound that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-class system; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison population. 


Employment of Prisoners.—The work 

1 which convicts sre employed is mostly 

Tried on within the jail walle, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
bimes allowed, as, for example, when a large 
1umber of convicts were employed in excavating 
ihe Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with mgard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial 
Tbe industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
‘s taken that the jail shall not compete with 
_ocal traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 


lined to ja employments. Schooling is con: 


ed to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but hterary instruction 
is pe ee i the class of persona who fill 


and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and an Th 


The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
Tn a sige majority of cases the punishment 
tnflicted is one of those classed as “ minor.” 
Among the “ major” punishments fetters take 
the first place.. Corpora) punishment Is inflicted 
in relatively few cases Punishments were revised 
as the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing tne heads of female prisoners and the stocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis. 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish. 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor, The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisonera, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners for employment 
as conviet officers, 
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Juvenile Prisoners.—<As regards “ youth-' Society is in existence which offers active co- 
fuj oftenders’’—i.¢., those below the age of 15 operation. The gee Gh ea Act has been 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, amended mainly to prohibit the publication of 
and it 1s strictly enjoined that boys shall not be names, addresses or other details of children or 
sent to A ht when they can be dealt with other-: young persons igvolved in offevces; to provide 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a fora s of true probation as ct from 
reformatory school for a period of from three to supe n; to empower the Chief Inspector of 
seven yoars, but not beyond the age of 18;. Certified Schools to release youthful offenders on 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the license and to raise the minimum term of 
t or guardian on the latter executing a detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 3 years. 
d to be responsible for the good behaviour These provisions of the Bombay Act which 
of the culprit; and whipping by way of schoo! relate to youn) offenders, the maintenance and 
discipline. These are but general principles which treatment of persons sent to certified schools or 
have been variously given effect to by various committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
Provincial Governments. persons and the establishment of industrial 
The question of the treatment of “ young schools and juvenile courts were applied to the 
adult’ prisoners has in recent years received province of Sind in March, 1936, 
much attention. ‘ _. The Factories Act in Bombay was amended 
Children’s Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for in 1940 so as to abolish the employment of 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have child labour in Factories. 
been passed by several Provincial Legislatures. The Bombay Children Act with some modifica- 
The Madras ren Act, passed in 1920, is the | tions has been extended to the Delhi Province. 
earliest and has been largely followed in the other The operation of the Bengal Act which was 
provinces. It classifiesas “children” boysand passed in 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
girls under the age of 14 and as “‘ young persons” port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. It enacts certain portions of the District of the 24- 
that a child or young person convicted of any ph eee A Central Children Court has been 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual established in Oaleutta, which has jurisdiction 
punbbriests of fine, whipping or imprisonment over the whole area to which the Act has been 
discharged after due admonition, committed extended. 
to the care of a nt, guardian or relative, or of _ The Governments of Madras, Bombay, U.P., 
a person named by the court, or sent to an Punjab and the Central Provinces have also 
ustrial School seé up or certified under the Act, enactedProbation of Offenders Act which allow of 
It further enacts that no offender under the age the release of young offenders on parole under 
of 16 may be sentenced to transportation, nor Probation Officers. Similar legislation is under 
under 14 to imprisonment. Offenders between contemplation in Assam, 
the ages of 14 and 16 may bé sentenced to im- The provisions of the Borstal Schools Act are 
prisonment in very special circumstances. Pro- practically the same in the provinces where such 
vision is made for the committal to an Industrial Acts have been enacted, 
School or to the care of a suitable person of In provinces where there is no Borstal Schools 
neglected, ill-treated or uncontrollable children Act juvenile offenders are sent to thp reformatory 
under the age of 14. The Act empowers the schools established under the Reformatory 
Government of the Province to establish juvenile Schools Act, or confined in juvenile or 
courts consisting of a stipendiary magistrate and jails, but are not allowed to mix with adult 
one or two Honorary Magistrates who shall, where prisoners. In the Punjab a Reclamation Depart- 
possible, be women and directs that, where such ment has beeh established the main function of 
courts have not been established, young offenders which is the working of the Punjab Good Conduct 
shall be tried in a different room or atadifferent Prisoners Probational Release Act, 1026. 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings Officers of the Department visit jails for the 
are held. selection of prisoners on probation release, The 
The Bengal Act provides for the committal to probationers are usually sent to special farms. 
an Ind School of children under 14 found Reformatory Schools.—Theee schools have 
begging or destitute and of children living in been administered since 1800 by the Edu- 
surroundings, It further provides for cation department, and the authorities are 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing directed to improve the industrial education of 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of the inmates, to help the boys to obtain nie rt 
aaah 16, and of accepting articles in pawn ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
a child, to-keep @ watch on their careers. 
The y and Central Provinces Acta, The N.-W. F.P. (Adolescent) Prisoners Release 
which are y identical, go further and on Probation Aot, 1940 (Governor’s Act If of 
vide for the punishment of persons found 1940) was introduced in 1940 in the North-West 
runk in a public place when in charge of a child Frontier Province whereby adolescent prisoners 
under 7, or giving xicating liquor or drugsto after completion of jrd of their sentence are 
a child under 14, or inciting a to gamble. released and handed over to their guardians 
They also empower police officers to confiscate who are required to look after their conduct 
tebacco in possession of children. and welfare and generally to act in /oco parentis. 
The Bombay Act has been extended through- Commission of Enquiry, 1919.—A com- 
out the province with satisfactory resulta and it Mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
will not now be necessary to send any childrento system of prison administration in India with 
prison except in very exceptional cases. special reference to recent lation and ex- 
There are several certified schcols estab- perience In Western countries. Ite report 
lished under the Bombay Act and there are published in 1921, was summarised in the 
anumber ofother institutions which co-operate Indian Year Book, 1922 670-671). A 
with different juvenile courte, A Children’s Ald number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
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to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.—-Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convio- 
tion oovurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-cight days 
should be prohibited. 
coe esas laee hdres pe 

nee of every prisoner shou 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in eavh case, The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and « non-official, In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
Tull original sentence, The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose. These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not necessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.—The 
future of the penal settlement of Port Blair 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
gr peda of the Jails Commission report, 

ut it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
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was reached. It was then decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release, to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and families should be 
encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. The Islands have 
since been occupied by the Japanese. 


Criminal Tribes.—The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people. It ig therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 


js desirable to utilise both Government and 


private agency for the control of settlements. 


Political Offenders.—Much controversy 
Tages round the classification and special 
treatment of what are popularly known as 
political offenders. Government do not accept 
that offences are distinguishable as political or 
non-political but have adopted a system of 
classification dividing convicts into three classes 
according to their standard of living in civil 
life and the character of the offence. 


LAWS OF 1944. 


1—The Central Excises and Salt Act, 1944— 
This Act consolidates and amends the law 
relating to central duties of excise on goods 
manufactured or produced in British India and 
also consolidates and amends the law relating to 
nalt. It emphasises the difference between the 
salf duty on the one hand and the other central 
excise duties on the other, as pointed out by the 
Federal Court in the case of Lahore Municipality 
v. Daulat Ram 1942 F.C.R. 31. 


“* Excisable goods” is defined as meaning 
goods specified in the First Schedule to the Act 
- i subject to a duty of excise and inaludes 


§. 8 
duties of 
salt which are produced or manufactured in 
British India and a duty on salt manufactured in 
or imported by land into any part of British 
India as and at rates set forth in the First 
Schedule. For this purpose the Central Govern- 
ment may fix tariff values of articles enumerated 
in the First Schedule. 


By s. 5 the Central Government may impose 
on any excisable goods other than salt, brought 
into tish India from the of any 
Indian State—not pene territory declared ' 
under s. 6 of the Indian Tariff Act 1984 to be 
foreign territory—a duty of customs. | 


rovides for the levy and collection of: 
excise on all excisable goods other than 


S. 6 provides that no person shall engage in 
the production or manufacture of any specified 
excisable goods or of saltpetre or in the wholesale 
purchase or sale or the storage of any excisable 
goods specified in Part A of the Second Schedule 
without obtaining a licence from the Central 
Government. 

S. 8 imposes a restriction on posseasion of 
excisable goods by any person in excess of such 
quantity as may be prescribed 

8. 9 provides for punishment for contravention 
of the foregoing provisions of the Act and s. 10 
empowers the Court to order forfeiture of the 
goods in respect of which an offence has been 
committed, 


8. 11 provides for the recovery of any duty 
due and payable to Government. 

§. 12 provides for the application of the 
provisions of the Sea Customs Act VIII of 1878 
to Central excise duties. 

Sections 13 to 23 deal with the powers of 
excise officers to arrest persons, make searches 
and make ennuirles and impose a duty on 
owners or occupiers of land, and to re manu- 
facture of contraband exeisable oods. 
exes con ce sg ody se 
reasonable groun suspicion excise 
officer are made an offence punishable with fine 
extending to Rs, 2,000. 
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S 24 prohibits transport by sea of excisable 
goods except in a vessel of the burden of three 
hundred tons and upwards, unless a permit or 
pass has been granted in respect of any excisable 
goods or where such amount of excisable goods 
are exempt on the ground that they are carried 
for consumption by the crew or passengers or 
animals on board any vessel 


For contravention of s 24, power 1s given 
for stoppage of the vessel, search and arrest and 
for confiscation of the vessel and cargo 


S 80 gives to the Central Government power 
to exempt the carriage of any excisable goods 
from the operation of s 24 

Sections 31 and 32 enact special provisions 
relating to salt S %1 recognises the special and 
permanent nghts of manufacturing salt and 
provides that the proprietor of a private salt 
factory to whom a sanad has been granted for a 
permanent and special right to manufacture or 
excavate salt, shall on application, be entitled 
to a licence and the renewal thereof from year 
to year for carrying on the manufacture of salt 

S 32 entitles every proprietor of an existing 
private salt work other than a private salt 
factory to a license and the renewal thereof 
every year for the purpose of his salt work 
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rupees per ton, on sugar other than Khandsari 
or Palmyra at three rupees per cwt , on 
Khandsari sugar at eight annas per cwt and 
no excise duty on Palmyra sugar, on tobacco 
of different kinds and for different uses at the 
rates ranging from one anna to one rupee and 
twelve annas per pound, on tyres at ten per 
cent ad valorem and on vegetable product at 
five rupees per cwt 


This Act repeals the whole of the following 
Acts The Transport of Salt Act 1879, the 
Indtan Salt Act 1882, The Madras Salt Act 
1889 , the Bombay Salt Act 1890 The Indian 
Salt duties Act, 1908, The Motor Spirit (Duties 
Act) 1917, The Indian Hinance Act 1922, 
The Silver (Excise Duty) Act 1980, The Indian 
Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act 
1931, The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act 1934, the 
Matches (Excise Duty) Act 1934, The Mecha 
nical Lighters (Excise Duty) Act 1984, The 
Iron and Steel Duties Act 1934, The Sind Salt 
Law Amendment Act 1938, The Tyres (Excise 
Duty) Act 1943 , The Vegetable Product (Excise 
Dutv) Act 1943 


2—The Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) 
Act, 1944.—Under subsection (1) of s 16 
of the Coffee Market Expansion Act, 1942, the 


S 33 gives to a Collector of Central Excise Central Government has the power to fix the 


powers of confiscation of any thing and levy 
of penalties on persons without any limit subject 
to an appeal to the Central Board of Revenue 
A limited power of confiscation of goods not 
exceeding Rs 500 in value and imposition of 
penalty not exceeding Rs 250 1s also given to 
an Assistant Collector of Central Lxcise 


S 34 empowers the Excise officer to give an 
option of fine instead of confiscation of goods 


S 36 gives power to the Central Government 
to reverse or modify any decision or order 
passed under the Act or the rules made by any 
eciade Excise officer or by the Central Board of 

venue 


S. 37 empowers the Central Government to 
make rules to carry wnto effect the purposes of 
this Act and in icular for the assessment 
and collection of duties of excise, for the prohi 
bition of the production or manufacture of 
excisable goods the bringing of excisable goods 
into British India and for regulating the removal 
of excisable goods 


§ 40 enacts that no suit shall lie against the 
central Government or against any officer of 
the Crown 1n respect of any order paased 10 good 
faith or any act in good faith done or ordered to 
be done under this Act and that in any event 
no such suit shall he after the expiration of 
six months from the date of the act or order 
complained of 


Under the First Schedule the excise duty on 
Kerosene 1s fixed at the same rate at which 
Customs duty is leviable under the Indian 
Tariff Act 1934, on matches in boxes of varying 
sizes at the rates ranging from ten annas per 
gross of boxes to rupees four pe. gross of boxes , 
on mechanical lighters at rupees three per lighter , 
on motor spirit at fifteen annas per imperial 

allon, on salt at the rate fixed by the Indian 
ancial Act 1943 and at the rate fixed annually 

by Act of the Central Legislature, on silver 
at the rate of three annas and seven and one-fifth 
ples per ounce Troy, on steel ingots at four 


wholesale and retail prices at which coffee shall 
be sold in the Indian market and sub section (2) 
provides that no registered owner or licensed 
curer or dealer shall sell coffee at a price or 
prices higher than the price or prices fixed by 
the Central Government A registered owner or 
a licensed curer who sells coffee at a higher price 
or prices 1n contravention of the above provision 
can be punished under s 36 (1) but this section 
does not include the dealer This Act therefore 
defines a dealer a8 Meaning & person carr on 
the business of selling coffee, whether wholesale 
or by retail and the word ‘ dealer ’’ 1s added in 
s 36 (1) after the words “‘ any licensed curer ”’ 
so that a dealer can also be punished 


3—The Coal Mines Safety Seba pe ) Amend- 
ment Act, 1944.—This Act is intended to remedy 
certain defects disclosed in the working of the 
Coal Mines Safety (Stowmg) Act, 1939 


The Coal Mines Stowing Board is called upon 
im ap emergency to take protective measures in 
the working of mines,¢g, when a mine is 
abandoned or its owner is not in a posityon to 
take protective measures Specific provision had 
been lacking the Act Hence a new 
section 10A is inserted in the Act of 1989 which 
empowers the Board where it is necessary or 
desirable to execute or cause to be executed 
such tective measures inclu stowing as 
may required in furtherance of the objects 
ofthe Act For this purpose the Board is given 
the right for itself and all persons employed in 
pel execution of any Abie beard Sareea 2 
enter upon any property in whic e work is 
to be done and to do therein all things necessary 
for the execution of the work It further 
prohibits any person from obstructing or inter- 
fering with the execution of the work or from 
removing or Leps ficba with any plant or 
machinery or any stowing or other material used 
in the execution of the work and provides for 
a for contravening the above pro- 

on, 
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Under s 10 of the Act of 1939 a colliery owner 
is required to carry out protective measures as | 
ordered by the Chief Inspector or any other ; 
Inspector irrespective of the fact that he has 
appealed from such order under the right of 
appeal givento him This Act inserts a proviso 
to s 10 giving power to suspend the operation 
of an order pending the appeal 


4—The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 
1944.—-Certain undesirable features in the 
structure and management of banking companies 
have recently come to notice such as the appoint 
ment of managing directors or managers on 
long-term contracts on payment of remuneration 
by commission or a share in the profits, the 
fixation of the authorised capital at a very high 
figure as compared with the subscribed and paid 
up capital and the possession of large voting 
rights to an individual or a small group of 
individuals, usually partly paid ordinary or 
deferred shareholders This Act 1s mtended to 
remove these objectionable features by suitable 
amendments in the Indian Companies Act, 1913 


A new section 277H i» added afters 277H 
to the Act of 1913 whereby it 1s provided that 
no banking company whether incorporated in or 
outside British India which carries on business 
in British India shall after expiry of two years 
from the commencement of this Act employ or 
be managed by a managing agent or any person 
whose remuneration takes the form of commis 
sion or a share of profits or any person having a 
contract with the company for its management 
for a period exceeding five years at any one time 


A new section 2771 is substituted in place of 
the old section 2771 of the Act of 1913, whereby 
1t 18 provided 


(1) that no banking company incorporated after 
the 15th January 1937 shall commence 
business unless shares hive been allotted to an 
amount sufficient to yield a sum of at least 
thousand rupees as working capital and unless 
a@ declaration to that effect has been filed 
with the registrar , 


that no banking company shall carry on 
business in British India unless it satisfies 
(a) that its subscribed capital 1s not less than 
half the authorised capital and the paid up 
capital 18 not less than half the subsciibed 
capital, (>) that the capital of the company 
consists of ordinary shares only or ordmary 
shares and such preference shares as may 
have been issued before the commencement 
of the Act of 1944 only and (c) that the 
voting rights of all shareholders are strictly 
proportionate to the contribution made by 
the shareholder, whether a preference share- 
holder or an ordinary shareholder, to the 
paid up capital of the Company 
5—The Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act, 
1944.—The Indian Aircraft Act, 1934, does 
not contain specific provision for control and 
regulation of the development of air transport 
Little si ari had been gained of the system 
of licensing air transport services which had 
recently been introduced by the United States of 
America to control the unprecedented boom 
in transport in that country In 19386 His 
Majesty's Government followed the precedent 
of the United States and the Australian Govern: 
. followed suit There is evidence of 
considerable interest both in this country and 
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abroad in the development of aviation in India 
Plans for the establishment of air transport 
services are being prepared for consideration bv 
Government This has necessitated the making 
of provision in the Act of 1934 for its control 
and regulation It 1s proposed to establish an 
Air Transport Licensing Board and to prohibit 
the operation of air transport services without 
alicence For this purpose two new sub clauses 
(aa) and (ab) are inserted after clause (a) in 
sub sec (2) of sec 5 of the Indian Aircraft Act 
1934 Clause (aa) provides for the regulation 
of air transport services and the prohibitions of 
the use of aircraft in such services except under 
the authority of and in accordance with a licence 
authorising the establishment of the service and 
clause (ab) provides for giving information by an 
applicant for or the holder of a hcence authorising 
the establishment of an air transport service to 
such authorities as may be specified in the rules 


A new sub section (3) 19 also added after 
sub sec (2) of sec 5 of the Act of 19%4 providing 
that every rule made under sec 5 shall be laid 
before each of the Chambers of the Central 
Legislature and if both Chambers agree in making 
any modification in the rule or both Chambers 
agree that the rule should not be made, the rule 
shall thereafter have effect only im such modified 
form or be of no effect 


6 —The Transfer of Property (Amendment) Act, 
1944.—This Act 1s intended to make special 
provisions for the assignment of policies of marine 
msurance The nature of a marine imsurance 
contract is such as to require that marine 

ance policies should be assignable even 
afterloss Inthe United Kingdom assignability 
of marine insurance policies after loss 18 placed 
bevond doubt by s 50 of the Marine Insurance 
Act In the absence of a similar provision in 
India, 1t 1s doubtful whether the Courts in 
British India would hold that they are so assign- 
able Hence the amendment of the Transfer 
of Property Act became necessary 


By this Act, a new section 130A is added to 
the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, providing 
that a policy of marine insurarce may be 
transferred by assignment unless it contains 
terms expressly prohibiting assignment and may 
be assigned either before or after loss It may 
be assigned by endorsement thereon or in any 
other customary manner Where however the 
insured person has parted with or lost his interest 
in the subject matter insured and has not before 
or at the time of so doing expressly or impliedly 
agreed to assign the policy, any subsequent 
assignment of the policy 1s inoperative but 
without affecting the assignment of a policy 
after loss 


Further this Act alters s 125 of the Act of 
1882 by omitting from it all reference to marine 
insurance policy so as to make it clear that the 
rules and principles governing @ marine insurance 
policy are quite different from those governing 
a fire insurance policy in the matter of assign- 
ment A news 135A 1s inserted for assignment 
of rights under a policy of marine insurance 
This new section reproduces the provisions of 
sections 60 and 51 of the Marine Insurance Act 
of England and it provides that the asaignee of 
the policy 13 entitled to sue thereon in his own 
namo and the dependant is entitled to make any 
defence which he would have been entitled to 
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make against the assignor of the policy. It also 
ovides that where the f¥surer pays for a total 


03s, he becomes entitled to take over the interest 
of the insured person ands subrogated to all the 


rights and remedies of the insured person; 


but where the insurer pays for a partial loss, he 
acquires no title to the subject-matter insured 
or such part of it as may remain but he is there- 


upon subrogated to all rights and remedies of! 


the insured person as from the time of the 
casualty cauding the loss. 

This Act further enacts that the provision, 
that a mere right to sue cannot be transferred, 
in clause (e) of s. 6 of the Transfer of Property 
Act, 1882, shall not in any way affect the 
provisions in the new sections 180A and 135A. 

The Insurance (Amendment) Act, 1944.— 
Section 46 of the Insurance Act, 1938, provides 
that the holder of a policy of insurance issued in 
respect of insurance business transacted in 
British India shall be entitled to receive payment 
in British India of any sum secured thereby and 
to sue for any relief in respect of the policy in 
any court in British India according to the law 
in force in British India. 


Tt was found that the application of this section 
to policies of marine insurance seriously interfered 


with the normal business of marine insurers in. 


as much as marine insurance contracts are 


international in scope and are effected mostly for 


the benefit of the consignees abroad who have 
the option of stipulating the place where the 
contracts are intended to be carried out. 


This Act therefore adds a proviso to s. 46 that 
** nothing in this section shall apply to a policy 
of marine insurance.”’ 


Under s. 48 (2) of the Insurance Act, 1938, 
erp) oe and agents of insurance compantfes 
are eligible for appointment as policy-holders’ 
directors. This is destructive of the object of 
8. 48 becausé a policy-holder who is an employee 
or agent cannot be expected to safeguard the 
interests of policy-holders where those interests 
conflict with those of the shareholders. 


This Act therefore amends s. 48 by disqualify- 
ing auch persons from becoming policy-holders’ 
directors. After sub-sec. (2) of s. 48 a new sub- 
secv-(2A) is added whereby it is provided that a 
person shall be ineligible for election as a director 
under sub-sec. (1) of any company if he is a 
director, officer, employee or legal or technical 
adviser of that company or of any other insurer 
or is an insurance agent or employer of insurance 
agents and shall cease to be a director under 
sub-sec. (1) if after election he acquires any 

ualification specified above or no longer 
holds the qualifications required by this sub- 
sectio 


D. 
The Act provides for meeting any temporary 
embarrassment caused by the changes introduced 
in the Act of 1988. This Act also amends the 
Third Schedule ef ma Form “fF 

applicable to marine insurance business as being 


more suitable than Form “ E”’. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1944. 
This Act amends s. 38 of the Cantonmen 
Act, 1924, by adding a new sub-section (4) to it 
viding that the Central Government may by 

Tiace deelared 


hat in an a 

1) the Visions 
of any enactment to looal “govern: 
ment other than this Act shall have effect only 
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to such extent or subiect to stich modifications 
or that any authority constituted under any 
such enactment shall exercise authority only 
to such extent as mAy be specified in the 
notification. The Act further cures some minor 
defects in sections 15, 28, 71, 126, 215 and 216 
of the Act of 1924. 


The Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Act, 1944.—The first proviso to s. 209A 
of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, 
relieves shipping companies of the liability to 
make payments for the return journey of pilgrims 
as provided in s. 209A in the event of war 
disturbance and at present this liability is 
practically suspended. 


This Act amends 8. 209A, sub-sec. (1), by 
inserting therein that the sum of rupee one is 
to be paid by a shipping company for each day 
for the return iourney of a deck pilgrim and a 
sum of rupees three for each day is to be paid in 
respect of a cabin class pilgrim. 


As howéever the Hability is at present suspended 
owing to war, this Act will come into force when 
normal conditions are re-established on such 
date as the Central Government may appoint. 

The Indian Cocoanut Committee Act, 1944,— 

Even before the outbreak of the present 
war, the supply of cocoanuts and cocoanut 
products from indigenous sources was in- 
sufficient to meet India’s growing requirements 
and a large balance had to be imported. Owing 
to enemy occupation of some of the world’s 
pee | cocoanut-growing countries, an 
mmediate increase in the production of 
cocoanuts in India became necessary for the 
purpose of meeting India’s increased demand 
for cocoanut products. 

For this purpose and with a view to speed 
up the productions, this Act has been enacted to 
establish an Indian Central Cocoanut Committee, 
an all-India organisation on lines of the Indian 


Central Cotton Committee and similar en 
concerned with coffee and iliac, with an 
independent source of Income for the improve- 


ment and development of the growing marke 
and manufacture of the cocoanut in India an 
for promoting and safeguarding the interests of 


ali branches of its production and ure 
from the producer to the oonsumer. 
An exception has been made in res of 


coir and coir manufactured goods which are 
excluded from the purview of the Committee in 
deference to the wishes of the Government of 
Travancore, the largest producer of these 
commodities. 


This Act extends to the whole of British India. 

8. 8 of the Act provides that there shall be 
levied and collected as a cess, on all copra 
consumed in any mill in British India, a duty 
of excise at such rate not exceeding four annas 
per cwt. as the Central Government 
— consulting the Cocoanut Committee, may 


§. 4 provides for the constitution of. a 
Committee which is to receive and e the 
Feccseds of the duty collected under Act. 

e Committee shall consist of the Vice-Chairman, 


esenting 
five representing the 
oll industry, Oren persons representing the 
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Provincial Government of Madras, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Travancore and the 
Government of the State of Mysore, one person 
nominated by the Travancore Chamber of 
Commerce, one person apenas by the Central 
Government and six ot persons of whom 
two shall be from the elected members of the 
Legislative Assenibly, one from the elected 
members of the Council of State and three 
nominated by the Governments of the States of 
Travancore, Mysore and Cochin. This 
Committee will be a body corporate with a 

tual succession. The Act makes provisions 
or filling in vacancies, appointment of chairman, 
secretary and officers to carry out duties under 
the Committee. 


§. 9 provides for the functions of the Committee 
to promote the improvement and development 
4 the cultivation and marketing of cocoanuts, 
etc. 


§. 10 provides for calling upon the owner of 
every cocoanut mill to furnish to the Collector 
every month a return stating the amount of 
copra consumed in the mill. 

S. 11 provides for the collection of duty by 
the Collector from every mill. 


S. 12 makes an assessment order made by the 
Collector as final and provides that it shall not 
be questioned in any court’ but it gives a 
right to an owner who is agurieved by the order 
to apply to the Central Government to cancel 
or modify the assessment. 


8. 18 empowers the Collector or any officer 
appointed in that behalf to inspect any mill 
and to have free access at all reasonable times to 
any mill, 

S. 15 provides that the proceeds of the duty 
collected by the Collector shall after deduction 
of the necessary expenses be handed over to the 
Committee. The Committee is empowered to 
apply the moneys so received in meeting the 
expenses of the Committee and the cost of such 
measures as it may decide to take, in the exercise 
of its functions. 


8. 16 provides for the keeping and auditing of 
accounts, 
~§. 17 provides that the Central Government 
may dissolve the Committee and declare all the 
pro rty veated in the Committee to vest in His 

esty ~for the purposes of the Central 

Government. 

S. 18 empowers the Central Government to 
make rules for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Act. 


8. 19 gives power to the Committee to make 

ons with the previous sanction of the 

Oentral Government for certain specified purposes 
mentioned therein. 


The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 
1944.—-The main object of this Act is to provide 
for advance payments of tax on income which 
is not liable to deduction of tax at source under 
section 18 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

income mainly affected is income from 
property, and from business, profession or 
vooation. The uther provisions of the Act are 
designed to correct certain defects in the main 
Act or to give relief to the tax-payer. 


3. amends s. 7 of the Act of 1922 by omitting 
Certain words from Explanation 2 to sub-sec. (1, 
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of sec. 7 80 a8 to prevent payments from w- 
ecosulees Provident Funds from escaping tax 
ereon. 


8. 3 amends s. 14 (1) of the Act of 1922 by 
roviding that ar assessee who receives & sum 
f money as a member of a joint Hindu family 
sut which sum does not form part of the income 
of the joint family, is not exempt from payment 
of tax thereon. The exemption given under 
3. 14(1) is in respect of money réteived as forming 
part of the income of the family. 

S. 4 introduces a new sub-sec. (2A) to 8. 15 of 
he Act of 1922 with a view to put a stop to a 
tax-evasion device which mainly takes the form 
of a one-year policy. This amendment follows 
ihe United Kingdom law, 

S. 5 inserts a new section 184 in Act of 1922 
providing for advance payment of tax. 


This section enacts that the income-tax officer 
may on or after the 1st April in any financial 
year by order in writing require an assessee to 
pay quarterlv, t.¢. on 15th June, 15 September, 
15th December and 15th March one quarter 
smount of the income-tax and super-tax payable 
in respect of his total incomeof the latest previous 
year if such total income exceeded six thousand 
rupees, An option is given to the assessee to 
pay tax quarterly either on his last assessed 
income or on his own estimate. The section 
provides for payment of interest at 2% per 
annum by Government on advance payments 
while penal interest at 6% annum will be 
payable by the assessée where the advance 
payment on his own estimate falis short of 
80 per cent of the tax payable on regular 
assessment. It is aJso provided that if ay 
assessee fails to pay the due instalments, he 
shall be treated as in default and the provisions 
of s. 46 will then apply. 


S. 6 amends s. 24 of the Act of 1922 by adding 
a proviso, Under s. 14 (2) profits which accrue 
and arise in Indian States are exempt from 
tax while corresponding losses can be set off 
against British Indian income or carried forwaf@ 
under 8.24, The new proviso provides that such 
losses can only be set off or carried forward 
against corresponding exempt profits. 

8. 7 amends sub-sec. (1) of 8. 2f of the Act 
of 1922 by bringing sub-sec. (1) into line with 
sub-sec. (3) in connection with an assessment 
in the year of discontinuance on businesses 
assessed under the 1918 Act. 


S. 8 amends s. 29 by including in the notice 


of demand the interest under the provisions 
of the new 8. 18A above. ~ 


Ss. 9 and 10 introduce amendments in sections 
80 and 81 of the Act of 1922 for giving a right of 
appeal against a refusal or a cancellation of 
foaistzation under s. 23 (4) and also in the case 
of a person denying his liability to deduct tax 
ao the provisions of s, 18 (3A), (3B) and 
(30). 

8. 11 amends s, 88 by giving to the Appellate 
Tribunal the power given to the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner by s. 31 (4) to authorise 
the income-tax officer to amend any sasessment 
made on any partner of a firm or member of an 


on. 

§, 12 amends s. 47 with a view to provide for 
the recovery of penal interest imposed by the 
new section 18A above. 
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§ 18 amends s 56 with a view to prevent the 
roviso to sub sections (8) & (4) of 8s 25 from 
ing nullified by the provision ins 56 that the 
total income for the purposes of super tax shall 
be the total mcome as assessed for the purposes 
of income tax 


8 14 amends the Schedule to the Act of 1922 
The first amendment gives an increase in the 
amounts allowable to Life Insurance Companies 
oe — agement expenses under the proviso to 

e 


The second amendment 1s in rule 3 providing 
that only income tax and not super-tax shal! not 
be paid on the interest on tax-free securities 
It also secures the inclusion of the interest in the 
surplus 


The third amendment 1s m rule 5 which 
provides that profits on the realisation of 
securities are excluded by the provisions of 
rule 5 (2) from ‘ gross external imcomungs ”’ 
This amendment extends this provision so as to 
exclude also profits on the realisation of other 


The Delhi Muslim Wakfs ( ent) 
Act, 1944.—-This Act is intended to clear 
difficulties arising from the ambiguity in the 
ybeg a of the Delhi Musim Wakfs 

ct, 


Section ? (k) of the Act of 1943 defines “* wakf ’’ 
as meaning the Fe greener dedication of any 
property moveable or immovable, etc This 
Act amends sec 2(k) by adding that such 
property includes mosque, 1dgah, imambara, 
dargah, khankah, maqbara, rauza, grave, 
graveyard, orphanage, madrassa or any other 
religious or charitable institution 


This Act also amends sub sec 2 of 8 25 of 
the Act of 1943 by the addition therein of the 
words ‘ all the assets and movable or im 
movable property or properties, buildings, 
houses, premises, articles, instruments, 
gichinery, furniture, books, accounts, deeds, 

bits, relies, and other public properties under 
the supervision control and management of all 
the above said committees and the said Anjuman 
Moiyyed-ul Islam shall vest in the Majlis after 
ite establishment ”’ 


The Protective Duties Continuation Act, 1944,— 


The protective duties on sugar, wood 
Ip, paper, cotton and sik manufacturers, 
gold and silver thread and wire and iron and 


steel manufactures which were extended for a 
period of two years with effect from 1st April 
1942 by the Protective Duties Continuation Act, 
1942, expired on S81ist March 1944 Owing 
to the present unsettled conditions this Act 
extends the existing protective duties for a 
period of two years more, t*, upto 3ist March 
1946. The Act also extends the existing duty 
on wheat and wheat flour for a further period 
of two years. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1944.— 
This Act is intended to remedy certain defects 
and meet some difficulties in the working of the 
Factories Act, 19384. 


It amends s 9 of the Act of 1984 by adding 
in sub-sec (1) a suitable clause requiring more 
comprehensive particulars to be sent before 
commencement of work in a factory. 
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It also amends s 19 of the Act of 1984 by 
providing for washing facilities in all factories 
without the restriction which was originally in 
the Act of 1934. 


- It also amends s 28 by making it clear that 


the rules providing for “ means of escape”’ as 
preceubious against fire, which have béen made 

v zrovmgel Governments, should continue to 
exis 


Under the provisions of sections 45 and 54 
of the Act of 1934, no woman or child shall be 
allowed to work in a factory except between the 
hours of 6 am and 7 pm _ and the limiting 
hours can be varied by a Provincial Government 
to cover a span of 13 hours between 5 am to 
730 pm. This Act amends sections 45 and 
54 so as to extend by an hour the limiting hours 
in the evening from 7 30 pm to 8-30 pm for 
the duration of the war 


The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1944.—This Act aims at 
enlarging the rights of Government Depart 
ments to use Inventions and designs as has been 
done in the United Kingdom by sec 2 of the 
United Kingdom Patents and Designs Act, 
1942 Hor ths purpose s 21 of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act of 1911 1s amended 
Section 21 as existing provides that Government 
Departments may use or exercise an invention 
for the services of the Crown on terms to be 
agreed or failing agreement, settled by the Court 


By this Act sub section (3A) 1s addded to 
8 21, and empowers officers or authorities 
administering any department of the service of 
His Majesty under sub sec (2) or sub sec (3) 
to make, use, exercise or vent an invention upon 
such terms as are mentioned in sub sec (2) 
or (3) for any purpose which appears to any 
such officer or authority necessary or expedient 
for the efficient prosecution of the war or for 
maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
hfe of the community and the terms of any 
such agreement or licence as is mentioned 
in sub sec (2) shall be inoperative 


This Act is operative only during the period 
of the war and for six months after the cessation 
of the present hostilities 


The Coffee Market Expansion (Second Amend- 
ment) Act, 1944.—Under sub sec. (1) of sec 382 
of the Coffee Market Expansion Act 1942, 
all sums realised by sales of coffee fiom the 
Pool by the Indian Coffee Board have to be 
credited to the Pool Fund. There is however 
no provision in the Act to provide for transfer 
to the General Fund any excess in the Pool 
Fund after the requirements of the clauses of 
sub sec (2) of sec. 32 of the Act have been met 


This Act therefore makes the necessary 
amendment in sec 382 by inserting a proviso for 
transfer of any excess to the General Fund The 
amount so transferred will be applied for pro 
moting agricultural and technological research 
in the interest of the coffee industry in India 


The Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board 
(Amendment) Act.—In connection with pro- 
posals for extending the drinking water 
supply system in Delhi certain questions have 
arisen regarding the interpretation of the Delhi 
Joint Water and Sewage Board Act, 1926 The 
view has been taken that the phrase “ urban 
area of the City of Delhi” in the preamble 
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and the long title of the Act means only the area 
in the jurisdiction of the four constituent bodies 
mentioned in clause () of its second section 
so that the Board would be debarred from 
giving a bulk supply for consumption in any 
area outside the junsdiction of the four 
constituent bodies In spite of this as a matter 
of fact the Board has been supplying water to 
the residents of the Fort Notified Area and to 
certain villages m the neighbourhood of the old 
sewage farm at Kilokri 


The present Att regularises the position in 
the two particular cases mentioned above and 
extends the jurisdiction For this purpose it 
makes an amendment in the long title and 
preamble of the Act of 1926 by substituting the 
words town and suburbs of Delhi instead of 

Urban area of the city of Del The Act 
adds a new section 14A to the Act of 1926 to 
the effect that the Board may with the previous 
sanction in writing of the Central Government 
enter into an agreement with any person to 
supply water in bulk for consumption in an 
area outside the jurisdiction of any of the 
constituent bod es 


The Public Debt (Central Government) Act, 
1844.—Thi» Act cosolidates and amends the 
law relating to Government securities issued 
by the Central Government and to the manage 
ment by the Reserve Bank of India of the public 
debt of the Central Government 


It extends to the whole of British India 


S 2 defines ‘ government security as 
meaning @ security created and issued by the 
Central Government for the purpose of raising 
a@ public loan in the form of stock transferable 
by registration in the books of the Bank 
te the Reserve Bank of India or a promissory 
note payable to order or a bearer bond or a 
form prescribed in this behalf A promissory 
noté includes a treasury bull 


S 3 provides for transfer of government 
securities in the manner prescribed and enacts 
that no transfer shall be valid 1f it does not 
purport to convey the full title to the security 
or if 1t 13 of sueh a nature as to affect the munner 
in which the security was expressed by the 
Central Government to be held 


S 4 provides that no transferor shall by 
reason only of his having transferred a govern 
ment security be lhable to pay any money due 
either as principal or interest thereunder 


S 5 provides that a government security in 
the form of stock or pha pent note may be 
held by holders of public offiees in the name of 
the office and that it shall be deemed to be 
transferred without any or further endorsement 
from each holder of the office to the succeeding 
holder of the office 


S 6 enacts that no notice of any trust im 
respect of any government segurity shall be 
receivable by the Central Government nor shall 
the Central Government be bound by any such 
notice nor shall the Central Government be 
regarded as such trustee 


S 7 provides for the recognition of the title 
of an executor or administrator or the holder of 
a succession certificate to a government security 
In the name of a deceased sole holder In the 
case of a jot Hindu family governed by th: 
Mitakshara Law the section empowers thi 
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Reserve Bank of India to recognise the manager 
or the sole surviving male member of the joint 
Hindu family as being entitled to a government 
security standing in the name of a deceased 
member of such family 


S 8 provides that where a government security 
is held by two or more persons jointly and if 
sither or any of them dies the title to the security 
hall vest in the survivor or survivors 


If the security is payable to two or more 
persons severally and either or any of them 
dies the security shall be payable to the survivor 
or survivors or the representative of the deceased 


In the case of a company or co operative 
society such a body shall be deemed to die 
when it 1s dissolved 


S 9 provides that in the case of the death of 
the holder of government securities not exceeding 
five thousand rupees face value the Bank may 
determine who 1s entitled to the securities with- 
out the production of prohat or letters of 
admunistration or succession certificate 


S 10 gives a similar power to the Bank in the 
cise when the holder of securities not exceeding 
rupees five thousand 13 @ minor or insane person 


S 11 provides for the issue of duplicate 
securities and of new securities on conversion 
consolidation sub divosion or renewal 


S 12 gives power to the Reserve Bank to 
summarily determine where there 1s a dispute 
or doubt as to the title of a person to a govern 
ment security as to who shall for the purposes 
of the Bank be deemed to be the person entitled 
to such security 


S 13 provides that potwithstanding that the 
Central Government may have arranged for 
payments on a government security to be made 
elsewhere than in British India the mghts of 
all persons in relation to government securities 
shall be determined by the law and in the courts 
of British India 


S 15 gives power to the Bank to postpone 
payment of interest or matter value of any 
security or registration of any transfer of security 
until the Bank im exercise of its power of making 
& vesting order makes an order vesting a security 
in any person 


§ 16 authorises the Bank before making a 
vesting order to require the person in whose 
favour the vesting order 1s to be made to execute 
a bond with one or more sureties 


S 18 provides that the vesting order may 
confer the full title to a government security or 
a title Jimited to the accrued or accruing interest 
on the security pending a further order vesting 
the full title 


S$ 19 enacts that no court shall call in question 
any recognition by the Bank of 4 person as the 
holder of a government security or any vesting 
order made by it so far as the relations of the 
Central Government or the Bank are concerned 
with the person so recognised or with any person 
claiming an interest in such security 


$ 20 provides that if the Bank receives from a 
court in British India an order to stay the 
making of a vesting order the Bank shall hold 
the security with any interest thereon until the 
further orders of the Court 
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§. 21 provides that before making a vesting 
order the Bank ntay cancel any proceedings 
already taken for thé purpose. 


§, 22 provides that no person ehall be entitled 


to claim interest on any eben security 
in respect of any period which has elapsed after 
the earliest date on which demand could have 


been made for the payment of the amount due 
on the security. 


S. 23 enacts that the Central Government shall 
be discharged from all lability on a bearer 
bond or on any interest coupon of such bond, on 


payment to the holder thereof on or after the 
date when it becomes due. 


§. 24 fixes the limitation period of six years 
after which the liability of the Central Govern- 
ment for payment of interest on a government 
security ceases. 

§. 25 provides that no person has a right to 

ct books and documents in the possession 
of the Central Government in reJation to Govern- 
ment securities except in such circumstances 
and on such conditions as may be prescribed. 


§. 27 provides for punishment with imprison- 
ment if any person for the purpose of obtaining 
for himself or for any other person any title to a 
government security makes to any authority 
under the Act a false statement. 


§. 28 gives power to the Central Government 
eae Tules to carry out the purposes of this 


§. 29 enacts that the Indian Securities Act 
(X of 1920) shall cease to apply to government 
“securities to which this Act applies and to all 
matters for which provision is made by this Act. 


The Indian Finance Act, 1944—This Act 
imposes by S. 2, for a further period of one year, 
the duty on salt manufactured in or imported 
by land into British India, at the rate of one 
rupee and nine annas ya standard maund. It 
continues by 8. 3 for a further period of one year, 
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the inland postage rates as fixed by the Indian 
Finance Act, 1943. 


S. 4 provides for the continuance of the 
additional duties of custom on goods chargeable 
with a duty of customs imposed by 8.6 of the 
Indian Finance Act 1942 subject to an additional 
duty to be levied and collected of 50 per cent. 
instead of 20 per cent. on imported spirits, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 


8. 5. provides for certain increases in the 
existing excise duties on tobacco and tobacco 
products. It also imposes excise duties on 
betelnuts, coffee and tea at two annas per pound. 
For this purpose amendments are made in Part J 
of First Schedule and in Part II of Second 
Schedule of the Central Excises and Salt Act 
(I of 1944), 


S. 6 read with the Second Schedule provides 
for the continuance for a further period of one 
year of the existing basic rates of income-tax 
and super-tax and for certain graded increases 
in the surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. 
Tt also provides a ceiling of 63 pies of income-tax 
and super-tax on life insurance business. 


§. 7 provides for the continuance of the excess 
profits tax at the rate of 66% per cent. 


&, 8 provides that in respect of chargeable 
accounting periods ending after the 3lst Dec 
1943, the compulsery deposit in respect of a 
provisiona: assessment of excess profits tax 
which is made under S. 14A of the Excess Profits 
Tax, 1940, shall be increased to a further sum 
equal to 19/64th of the amount of the said 
excess profits tax in the case of a company and 
17,64th of the amount in the case of a person 
not being a company. It also provides that in 
other cases of compulsory deposit the same shall 
be increased from 1/5th to 19/64 or 16/64 of the 
excess profits tax payable in the case of a 
company and of a person not being a company 
respectively. 
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Labour in India. 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE GROWTH OF THE 
LABOUR PROBLEM, 


India is and always has been a predominantly 
tural country and over sixty-five per 
cent. of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their pune means of livelihood. 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. It is necessary, 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep the wolf from the 
door; but, the migration is generally always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist’s 
contact with his land is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken. 


Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of employment in any industry in India. 
Employers were free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at which children could 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury throug 
accident ¢aused by entanglement with unfenced 
machinery in motion. With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, 
C.1.E., however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and 
unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 

dren; firstly, by prohibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
of age and also in two separate factories on the 
same day; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments. The Act contained no restric- 
tions in connection with the employment of 
adult labour but provision was made for the 
fencing of such ere of machinery as would 
be dangerous if left unfenced and for the report- 
ing of accidents. Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection, the 1881 Act 
became a dead letter in most provinces. Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, Sun- 
days were usually work days and, ff they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning. 
There were no proper intervals for rest or meals. 
Both women and children were worked for ex- 
cessively long hours. Ventilation in most fac- 
tories was extremely bad and sanitation left 
much to be desired. 


‘however, 


A Factories Commission was appointed in 
1890 and on the basis of its recommendations, 
& new Factories Act was passed in 1891. The 
qualification for registration was the employment 
of 50 workers as against 100 in the 1881 Act and 
local Governments were empowered to notify 
concerns employing as few as twenty. The 
main features of this Act were: (1) a compe 
rest interval of half an hour; (2) a weekly holi- 
day ; (8) non-employment of a child under nine 
and a 7-hour day for children between nine 
and fourteen ; (4) a 11-hour day for women with 
@ 14-hour interval if they were required to work 
for the permissible maximum hours; and (5) 
restriction in the employment of women during 
8 p.m. and 5 a.m. 


Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in the eighties by humani- 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
tialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India, Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 


h could ventilate his grievances and ask for their- 


redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- 
known and such jndustrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 


The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemio 
of plague, which first bseke out in Bombay 
City in 1896 and soon spread all over the country, 
resulted in the reduction of the labour force in 
most centres to a third to a half of its normal 
strength, The immediate effect of these two 
events was a considerable increase in wor 
hours. Many of the larger textile mills reso: 
to day and night working and evidence is not 
wanting that some mills worked their operatives 
continuously for stretches of fifteen to twenty 
hours per day, In Bombay City there were 
actually auctions for labourers at street corners, 
The weaker of both the cotton and the jute mills, 
an to be alarmed at the competition 

which worked day mate t and 
un 


from the 
that 
prohibit night 


many of the millowners were not 
Government should step in and 
working altogether, 


The World War of 


The ravages caused by the plague were, how 
ever, not entirely devoid of some good effects 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 
the ranks of -agricultural workers, and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
imprevement in agricultural wages The 
pee nn Of the twentieth century hence saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious 
ness among industrial workmen They were 
less Teady to submit to the old conditions , and 
wherever employers tried to force those con 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition arly successes led to disputes of a 
more widespread and concerted character— 
disputes which resulted in a genera) all round 
improvement in wages 


There wa‘ no furtheradvance1n factory legisla 
tion in India for twenty years after 1891 The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing conditions 
and of investigation 1¢t was also marked by 
Intense industrial activity in the country There 
was 8 rapid expansion In road and railway con: 
struction with acollateralactivity inbuilding, en 
gineering and mining The number of factories 
rose from 656 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
average daily number of persons employed 
in these factories increased from 316,816 to 
791,044 over the same period ‘‘ The result of 
the scarcity of labour was to increase the 
interest of the employers in making condition‘ 
more attractive The raising of wages was one 
step, the provision of houses was another 
Inside the factory less was done to make 
industrial labour attractive It was an axiom 
with a number of employers that labour did 
not object to long hours in the factory and 
that the actual heure of work were not consider- 
ed excessive by those who worked ”’ 


Conditions of work in factories in India during 
the period were inquired into bv the Freer Smith 
Committee which was appointed in 1906 and by 
the Factory Labour Commission which was ap- 
Sahat by the Home Government 1n 1907 The 

mmission endorsed the abuses and the evasions 
of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in connection with the 
employment of children agd were unanimously 
of opinion that some limitation in hours of work 
was essential but the majority were opposed to 
any direct limitation As far as women’s hours 
were concerned, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to 12 
It is noteworthy that only one member (Dr Nair) 
recommended a limitation in the hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day and a continua- 
tion of the 1)-hour day for women with less power 
to local vernments to grant exemptions 
A new Factories’ Bill was introduced in the 
Governor General’s Legislative Council in July 
1909 In drafting the Bill, the Government of 
India followed the proposals made by Dr Nair 
rather than by the majority of the Commission 
This Bill was passed into law in 1911 


The 1911 Act sought to make a pada 
in the restriction of the hours of work o 
adult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day 
The provisions of the 1891 Act in connection with 
Women’s hours were tained but with the 


difference that the rest interval of an hour rae Big companies for the establishment of transport 


for women who 


a prescribed were. 
made to work for the ful] permissible hoursi services, 
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was reduced This was done in order to limit 
the spreadover Children’s hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent Measures were provided for inspection 
and certification A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories <A 
number of provisions was made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated , but, at the same time, wide 
powers Were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions The 1911 Act was brought 
into force with effect from the lst of July 1912 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR 
AND ITS AFTERMATH. 


As compared with the tremendous industrial 
expansion which 1s being witnessed in India at 
present as the result of the progress of the 
Second World War that witness d as the result 
of the outbreak of the War of 1914 18 was mere 
childs play It would however, be idle to deny 
that India was 1n possession of an opportunity 
which had never been vouchsafed to her before 
She was not slow in making use of 1t. There 
was a capacity demand for her raw products 
Much of her available arable land was put under 
cultivation and there was an immediate ex 
pansion in every sphere of her industrial activity 
New factories began to spring up everywhere 
There was work for everybody who wanted it 
and more employers were clamouring for 
exemptions and relaxations of the existing 
statutory restrictions in hours of work Indian 
Labour, still unorganised, was however, no 
longer that dumb and inarticulate part of 
factory plants which 1t used to be If more 
strenuous work for longer hours was demanded 
of it, 1¢ was equally insistent in demanding 
higher wages and better conditions of employ 
ment in return As the War progressed prices 
soared and with every jump in prices there were 
demands for increases in wages and for the grant 
of war or dearness allowances—demands which 
were not always granted without stmkes Em 
ployers were, however, making phenomenal 
profits and rather than allow production to 
suffer, the demands made on them by their 
labour were grudgingly conceded Excessive 
hours of work, however, still continued to be the 
feature in all branches of industry and conditions 
mside the factories had worsened Owning to the 
influx of large bodies of persons into the towns 
housing became ed ged inadequate and rent« 
soared to heights which forced several local Gov 
ernments to pass legislation to control them 


The successful emergence of the British 
Empire and its AlHes from the War of 1914 18 
opened up vistas of untold prosperity in the 
minds of the people of the victorious countries 
Corporations, Companies and shareholders were 
flush with money-—thirteen large jute mills in 
Bengal had paid dividends of 200 per cent and 
over for the year 1918—and with the gradual 
closing down of plants which had been engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions of war, every 
body was looking for new fields for investment 


for the constiuction of new mills and 
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factories and for the exploitation of mineral 
resources were floated. Hectic building activity 
was evident everywhere and this was naturally 
followed by cag ee year for all t and 
kinds of labour. e Utopian hopes which most 
men had built upon were, however, destined to 
evaporate into thin air sooner than the worst 
pessimists could have imagined. Two entirely 
unforeseen factors intervened to blast these 
rie Bi The first was the worldwide epidemic of 
influenza which broke out in the year following 
the end of the War and which was responsible for 
# total death roll of over eight million persons in 
India atone. The second was that prices, instead 
of falling, rose more sharply than ever before— 
due, in a large measure, to the unprecedented 
depreciation in the currencies of most European 
countries. 


Similar to the chance which Indian indus- 
trialists had secured at the outbreak of the war 
was the one which Indfan labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influenza epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavily. A situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the ‘nineties was created ; but, on this 
occasion, there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street corners because as the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion in transport services labour 
had become much more mobile. Notwith- 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were demand- 
ed and were, in many cases, paid. Wages, 
in the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages were not enough to maintain the pre-war 
standard of life of the workers. The begianing 
of the year 1919 therefore saw the outbreak 
of industrial strife on a scale previously un- 
known. Although sporadic strikes had occurred | 
prior to and during the war, strikes on any, 
organised scale upto then were rare and the. 
employers were not giving anything away 
unless they were absolutely forced to do so. 
Prices, however, continued to rise and it was 
becoming extremely difficult for the workers to 
meet even their most necessary expenditure on 
the existing rates of wages. 


The post-war boom was short-lived. Demo- 
bilisation and the closing of munition factories 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed. Rising 
prices and inflation hamstringed the reorganisa- 
tion of industry and stocks of all kinds of manu- 
factured articles began to accumulate. Pro- 
duction had consequently to be eased off and 
the trail was laid not only for a reduction in 
hours of work but also for reforms of a world- 
wide and far-reaching character which were 
to be introduced in all countries as the result 
of the formation of the International Labour 


Organisati 


on. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle tin the way of cther nations which 


in India. 


desire to improve conditions ia their own 
countries.” In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down genera! principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
<ognised by the High Contracting Parties to be 
“ofspecial and urgent importance’’ but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, a8 far as practicable, the observance 
of these principles, e duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to Collect al possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodically, 
EKach subject wae to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, the views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals. 
The International Labour Office would thea 
fe-examine these proposals in the light of the 
criticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
eommendation to the next Conference for a 
final discussion and decision. It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in thetr respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
ie a Member State to adopt a Recommenda- 
on, 


The First Session of the International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
October 1919. India, as an original member of 
the League of Nations, was among the 39 coun- 
tries represented. The Indian delegates were 
Sir Louis Kershaw and Sir Atul Ohatterjee 
representing the Government of India, Sir 
Alexander Murray representing Indian employers 
and Mr. N. M. Joshi representing Indian labour. 
The Conference was as to consider propotals * 
relating to a numbey of subjects including the 


eight-hour day, unemployment, night work 
of women and young persons, employment of 
children, maternity benefits and industrial dis- 


eases. The Washington Conference adopted the 
Hours Convention, but as far as India was con- 
cerned, her delegates were able to impress the 
Conference that the adoption of an 8-hour day 
would be too revolutionary a change for the 
country and would never be accepted by Indian 
employers. The Conference therefore agreed to 
grant a special relaxation in the case of India and 
it was decided that a beginning should be made 
by the introduction of a 60-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE 
PASSING OF THE FACTORIES ACT, 
1922, 


The winter of 1919-20 saw the recradescence of 
industrial strife of a greater intensity than that 
of the year before. The principal cause again 
was the fact that cash wages were la far 
behind the continued rise in prices and that real 


New Labour Laws. 
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wages were again falling. On this occasion,;four hours work and prohibition of the em- 
however, the workmen did not Himit their | ployment of a child in two factories on the same 


demands to increases in wage rates alone and 


their leaders everywhere demanded both in-° 


oreases In wages and reductions in hours of 
work. Concerted strikes in the cotton mills of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Cawnpore resulted 
{n the employers conceding a ten-hour day in 
addition to the granting of higher wages. Jn 
March 1920, the Millowners’ Association of 
Bombay presented a memorial to the Viceroy 
asking for a statutory reduction of hours of 
work in all textile factories in India from twelve 
to ten. The rapid sequence of events in favour 
of a ten-hour day broke the back of all opposi- 
tion to reduced hours of work in Indian factories 
and an easy passage for the necessary legislation 
was assured. 


Prior to 1920, there was little co-ordination 
between the tre and the Provinces in matters 
connected labour, and there were no pro- 
vincial or All-India enquiries into wages or 
conditions of employment in industrial establish- 
ments. Official effort at mediation in industrial 
disputes was practically unknown and the 
po y of Government in this matter was to 

eep the ring clear and to allow the parties to 
settle all disputes between themselves. The 
participation of India in International Confer- 
ences and the increasing interest taken by the 
Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made it necessary both for the Govern- 
ment of India and the Governments of the more 
industrialised provinces not only to consider 
the question of the representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures but 
also to allocate to special departments or 
offices the administration of labour questions. 
The Government of India established a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1920 and the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras created special appoint- 
ments of Commissioners of Labour in the same 
year, The Labour Bureau of the Government 
of India published a series of bulletins on certain 
phases of factory work but before ite utility 
could be established the office was abolished 
in March 1923 on the recommendation of the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee. The lead 
in the matter of the creation of a proper and 
stable department of Government with investi- 
gators and an adequate statistical staff to deal 
with all questions connected with labour was 
taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, who created a Labour Office for the 
Bombay Presidency in 1921. Further details 
in connection with this Office and other mat- 
ters dealing with Government administration 
of labour subjects will be found in a separate 
chapter at the end of this section. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922, 


The law relating to factories was amended and 
consolidated by the Act of 1922. The main 
provisions of factory legislation as it now stood 
were as follows : (1) the qualification for registra- 
tion was the employment of 20 persons— 
factories emplo not less than ten workers 
could be notified ; (2) non-employment of a child 
under 12, a 6-hour day for children between 
twelve and fifteen, a half-hour rest interval after 
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day; (3) restriction in the hours of work of 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week; 
(4) prohibition the employment of women 
between 7 p.m. and 5-80 a.m. except in the fish 
curing and canning industry; (5) compulsory 
reat intervals and a weekly holiday; and (6) 
measures for controlling excessive artificial 
humidification and for the health and safety 
of operatives. Exemptions on well defined 
principles were to be permitted. The Amending 
Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 effected minor 
improvements but the general principles 
remained unaltered until the Act was again 
overhauled in 1954. 


NEW LABOUR LAWS. 


Up to the end of the year 1922, the only 
important law relating to labour tp India was 
that regulating the conditions of employment in 
factories. The influence of the International 
Labour Organisation was, however, soon felt 
and industrial strife was, moreover, on the 
increase. Little attempt had so far been made 
for the peaceful and amicable settlement of 
trade disputes. Such attempts as were made 
were hampered by the absence of reliable and 
accurate data regarding wages and conditions 
of employment. The Bombay Labour Office 
conducted an inquiry into wages in cotton textile 
mills in the Province of Bombay in 1921 and 
another inquiry into family budgets of industrial 
workers in Bombay City in the same year. It 
also set itself to compile a cost of living ifflex 
for working classes in Bombay City. Acting 
ona private resolution adopted in the Provincial 
Legislative Council, the Government of Bombay 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Committee 
in 1922 under the chairmanship of Sir Stanley 
Reed, M.P., then Editor-in-Chief of the Times of 
India, “‘to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of trade 
disputes.” This Committee submitted a com- 
prehensive report on the subject of industrial 
strife and made various recommendations for 
the prevention of disputes and their settlement 
when they arose. Among its main recommenda- 
tions was one for the setting up of an Industria] 
Court. The Government of Bombay drew up a 
Bill on the subject and this was introduced 
in the local Legislative Council in the winter of 
1923-24. This Bill was subsequently withdrawn 
on the Government of India formulating pro- 
ae for Central legislation on the subject ; but, 
t was not until 1929 that the Trade Disputes 
Act was placed on the Statute Book. Much 
headway had, however, been made in the mean- 
while in the framing of new labourlaws. Among 
the more important of these were the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Indian Mines Act 
which were passed in 1923 and the Indian Trade 
Union’s Act which was passed in 1926. It is 
not necessary for the purposes of this note to 
detall the historic development of the various 
labour laws as they stand to-day in the same way 
as has been done for Factories Legislation. The 
main features of each Labour Act as it stands 
today will be given in the Chapter on “ Labour 
Laws in India-—Administration and Statistics.” 
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EFFECTS OF THE POST-WAR 


DEPRESSION. 


A period of acute depression set in in all 
industries towards the end of the year 1922. 
The cost of Kving index compiled by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that prices had risen 
steadily for two years after the end of the war. 
The annual average of the monthly index 
numbers for the year 1920 (1914=100) was 183; 
for 1921 this average fell to 178 and for 1922 
to 164. The year 1928 opened with a sharp 
decline to 156 but for the next five years the 
index numbers varied between 150 and 161. 
The enquiry into cotton mill wages showed 
that the real wages of cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabad were thirty-three per cent. higher 
in 1921 than in 1914. The Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association, thereupon, made the first 
organised post-war move in India for wholesale 
reductions in wages, <A cut of 20 per cent. was 
announced with effect from 1st April 1923. The 
strike of the Ahmedabad cotton mill workers 
which followed was by far the largest and the 
most disastrous that had ever occurred in that 
city. It involved nearly 45,000 workpeople 
and resulted in a total time loss of nearly two 
and a half million man-days. A compromise 
was eventually arrived at by the terms of which 
wages were to be reduced by 158 per cent. instead 
of by 20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock 
and it was felt that the turning of the tide 
had set in, 


Cotton textile millowners in Bombay had 
met demands for higher wages between 1917 
and 1920 partly by the grant of dearness of food 
allowances and partly by the payment of an 
annual bonus of one month’s pay dependant on 

fits. In 1924, the Millowners’ Association, 


mbay, decided that the profits for 1923! 


would not justify the payment of the bonus. 
The workers of all mills in the city struck work. 
The Government of Bombay Spon a 
Committee of Enquiry under the irmanshi 

of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court. The Committee’s report 
was entirely against the workers. The Bonus 
Disputé Strike in Bombay in 1924 was by far 
the worst that had ever occurred in the country 
until that year and resulted in a time loss of 
pearly eight million working days. 


The depression which set in in 1922 continued 
for several years. In the year 1925, however, 
the Government of India came to the rescue of 
the Cotton Textile Industry and the workers 
employed in it by abolishing the excise duty of 
S$} per cent., which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for many years past. 
In that year, millowners in Bombay announced 
a cut of 123 per cent, in wages. This announce- 
ment was followed by a general strike which 
lasted for over two months and which resulted 
in a time loss of nearly eleven million working 
re i Both sides were adamant but the 

owners had given an undertaking to Govern- 
ment to drop the eropces! for a wage cut if the 
excise duty was abolisned. The strike, there- 
fore, ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Special 
Ordinance announcing the suspension of the 
excise duty was published at the end of Novem- 
ber 1925. This strike “was a great victory for 
the workers and showed that, in spite of their 
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illiteracy and inadequate organisation, they 
were able to take concerted action and to offer 
a stubborn resistance against any attack on 
their wages.” 


As compared with the period which has just 
been reviewed, the years 1926 and 1927 were one 
of relative calm and peace in Indian industries. 
Labour, with a singular unity of purpose, had 
Conducted many hard battles for the mainten- 
ance of the standard of life which it had secured 
but it had paid dearly for the victories it had 
won owing to the wages it had lost during periods 
of protracted stoppages of work caused by strikes. 
The two years 1926 and 1927 were spent in a 
quiet consolidation of their respective positions 
both by the employers and the employed and 
also by Government who had completed a heavy 
programme of labour legislation. The time lost 
through industrial disputes during these two 
years amounted to just alittle over three million 
man-days as against a loss of five millions in 
1923, 8-7 millions in 1924 and 12-6 millions in 


The year 1928 witnessed the outbreak of 
industrial strife of an intensity which has been 
unknown in India at any time before or after 
that year. Two causes were directly responsible 
for this. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) constituted by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1926 had made a number of 
recommendations aiming at a more efficient 
conduct and management of cotton textile mills 
in India. A group of these recommendations 
concerned the introduction, by the mills, of 
‘“‘ rationalised ’’ methods of work by which is 
meant the asking of workers to mind more 
machines. The second was the formation of 
The Workers’ and Peasants’ Party the members 
of which secured appointments on the executives 
of many trade-unions in the country. The main 
object of this group was to foment widespread 
discontent with the existing structure of society 
and this they did by preaching revolutionary 


p doctrines of class hatred, the uprooting of 


capitalism and the smashing of stable govern- 
ments. The industrial strike was the chief 
weapon in theirarmoury. Following the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board, Messrs. E. D 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd., who at that time owned 
eleven large cotton mills in the City of marred 
introduced certain measures of rationalisation in 
their Manchester Mills. This was at‘dnce met by 
a prolonged strike in that mill. Early in the year 
1928, a few other groups of mills announced their 
intention of securing greater efficiency. This 
was the opportunity which the Communists 
were waiting for and they took it by the forelock. 
The strike of cotton textile mill operatives of 1928 
in Bombay City was the most disastrous that had 
yet taken place in India. All the mills in the 
City were affected and there was complete stop- 
page of work for over six months. The time los 
to the industry amounted to twenty-two and a 
half million man-days. Both parties put up 
eee sets Aas! game aes Pr eageschdata 
proposed a cut o per cent in the wages o 
weavers and drew ap a set of stones orders 
for the enforcement of discipline. Joint 
Strike Committee prepared a list of Seventeen 
Demands. Various discussions were held but 
to no avail. Finally, the Joint Strike Com- 
thittee agreed to call off the strike on Govern- 
Ment assuring the parties that they would 
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appoint 2n impiitial Committee to inquire into Most ot the Roy.il €ommission s recommen 
and report on all the yomts m dispute The | dations with re,19rd to the exp insion of the scope 
Report of this Committee (The Bombay Strike und the 1mypiovement of the ¢xisting Acts re} iting 
Tnquiry Committee—Chairman sir Charles to conditions ind hows of work in factories 
diwweett Scaetiry Mr NA Mehrban) | aad mines, workmens compensation and to 
wis more fivoulitle to the workers thin’ the control and supervision of the labour which 
to the emylovcrs and it still continues to ]le{| migrates rrom India to the tea and other plan 
one of the standard works of rcference on condi |tationsin Assam have already been implemented 
tions of employment in cotton textile mills in by amending or consolidating Acts Acts 
Boinbiv City Other important strikes durin, amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tita Iron and Stee! particular and placing it permanently (the 
Compianvs Works at Jamshedpur on the F ist {original Act had been passed for a period of 
Indian and South Indian Railwiys in the loit five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
(closter Jute Mills and im the textile mills it 19382and 1934 The Employers and Workmen’s 
Sholapur and Cawnpoie’ The stitistics in con (Disputes) Act which had been passed as early 
nexlon with all the industrial disputes in India m_ as 1860 for the speedy determination of disputes 


the year 1928 sre asfollows Number ot disputes 
—203 Number of workers involved— 506 800 
Totil time loss—31 647 404 man days 


APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


Seven years administration of the labour laws 
enacted during the years 1922 23 hid brought 
several defects to iuzht Moreover it wis felt 
that as compired with similar legistation in 
other countiics much of the labour le -1slition 
which hid been enicted in India wis of 1 very 
halting character und thit it did not co fu 
enough Labour leiders who had attended 
several sessions of the International Tabour 
Confcrence started intensive agitation im _ the 
country for both reform and ex, wusion of 
existin, laws These demands coupled with 
the treat industrial unrest yrevalent im 
Indiv it the time made 2% cempletc survev ind 
investigation by an impiitial bodv mevitable 
and in the middle of the yeir 1929 the Govern 
ment of India announced the appointment bv 
His Majesty the king Lmperor, of a Royal! 
“‘ommission on Indian Labour ‘ to enquire 
into and report on existing conuitions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations m 
British India on the health efheiency and 
ttandard of living of the workers 4nd on the 
1elations between the employeis ind the employ 
4d and to make iccommendations The 
Jate Rt Hon J H Whitley was appointed 
Charman Jhe other members of the Com 
1aiss10n were the Rt Hon Shrinivis. Sastri 
Pc Sir Alexande: Murray At € BEF the lite 
Sir Ibramim Rihimtoola CBF KCST CIF 
bir Victor Sassoon Baronet Suir Andrew Clow 
KOSI, KOITF I¢S Dewan Chaman Lil 
MLA Miss Beryl M Le Poer Power Deputy 
Chief Inspector, 1rade Bouds Fnzlind and 
Messrs N M Toshi MIA h ibecruddim 
Ahmed MLA @ J) Bula mra, nd John 
Clift, Assistant General Secretily  Liansport 
ind General Workers tnion tnelind = Ih 
Report of the Whitley Commision which 415 
published in June 1931 is woeument of fist rite 
impoitance de Uinz with amost cverv aspect of 
the labour problem in Indit ind it contains many 
hundreds of recommendations covciimz % very 
wide fleld of subjects ‘The Report his becn the 
lodestar of all the variots pieces ot Labour legit 


relating to wiges of certain classes of workers 
emploved on the construction of rulways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been ilmost a dead letter was revealed in 1932 

Acts to prevent the pledginz of children and 
tofacilitite the acquisition of lind for industrial 
housing were pissed m 1933 = Fc zaslation on the 
limes of the Buitish Truck Acts to control the 
deductions which employers may mike from 
Wi,e> In spect of fines ind to provide for the 
eirly pivment of wiges wis pissed early 10 
1936 Miny other recommenditions of the 
Royal Commission were forwirded by the 
(zovernment of Indi. to the Provincial Govern 

ments forex iminition ind opinion 1n some cases 
Balls were ictually driwnup Inview however, 
of the impcnding transfer of power to populir 
Governments in the Provinces and the many 
prictical diffieultics that stood im the way of 
plving Jeslitive effect to the proposals it wag 
probibly considercd that the force of yublie 
opinion in Indii as expiesscd in the legislatures 
of the various Provinces should be allowed to 
determine the question 1s to whether legislation 
should be enacted or not in particular cases 


SUBVERSIVE LABOUR 
PROPAGANDA. 


We have already referred to the infiltration 
of extremnmt elements imto the trade umon 
movement in India and to the minner in whih 
the Communist» brou-ht many industries in the 
country to in almost complete stindstill during 
the yeir 1928 ‘The year 1929 saw the outtreak 
ot extensiv¢ rioting ind lawlessness in Bombay 
City which last d for several weeks A Com- 
mittee appomted by Government to inquire 
into the ciuse of thesc mots found that they 
were due to the inflammatory specches made by 
cvtreme kft win, labout leaders In ke bruary 
all the inzleiders among the rinks of the 
Communists were arrested ind sent to Meerut 
tortmal This trial lasted for many months and 
resultcd in the conviction ot the vist majority 
ot the wecused to varying terms of imprisonment 
Althouch the leiders among Indi1n Communists 
were out of the way their henchmen were not 
When a dispute arose in the Spring Mull in 
Bombiy over the question of the dismissal of one 
solitary worker this wis mide a casus bell 


| 


tion which have becn placed on the Indiin for the decliration of another ceneral strike in 
Statute Book yince 1ts publication and it will the cotton textile industry an bombiy (ity 
continue to be the text book for social lezislation Lhis strike which lasted from the 16th April 
ind labour welfare in India for still muny years to the 18th September involved 109 232 workers 
to come, [fn 62 mills and resulted in a time loss of nearly 
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seven mullion working days ‘Lhe Government 

of Bombay appointed a Court of Inquiry under 

the new Trade Disputes Act with Mr Justice 

Pearson asits Chairman ‘The Court came to the 

conclusion that all the blame 1n connexion with 

ie strike rested with the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
nion 


We have so far in this brief historical survey 
of the growth of the labour problem in I[hdia, 
occasionally referred to the activities of certain 
labour leaders stmke committees and unions 
We deliberately refrained from amplifying these 
casual references because we are dealin’ with the 
subject of Irade Umionismin India inanother 
Chapter We may however in order to com 
plete the chronicle of the important events of the 
year 1929 refer briefly here to the spht brought 
about in the Trade Union Congress as the result 
of the subversive propaganda of the Leftists 
Voting in the Annual Sessions of the Congress 
was on the basis of the membership of the 
afflhated Unions As a result of the affihation 
of certain communist organizations the Com 
Munists had secured a majority vote at the 
Tenth Session of the Congress held at Nagpur 
in that year Resolutions were accordingly 
passe 1 for the boycott of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference for the affiliation of the Congress to 
the League against Impenalism and for the 
appointment of the Workers Welfare League 
& communist organization in England as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain This led to the 
breakaway of the moderate elements in the 
Congress who set up a new central trade union 
or.anization under the name of The Indian 
Trades Union Federation 


Another important event which occurred in 
the world of Indian Labour dumng the year 
1929 was the strike of the employees of the B B 
& CI Railway s Loco and Carriage Workshop at 
Dohad The railway administration had trans 
ferred a number of operatives from their big 
workshops in Bombiy to the new workshop which 
they had built at Dohad and had given them 
certain allowances on reduced rates of pay The 
men demanded 4 continuation of the old rates plus 
Dohad allowances and failing a restoration of the 
cut they struck work After the strike had pro 
ceeded for some weeks the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims Mention should also be 
made of the initiative taken by the Government 
of Bombay 1n that year by passing the first 
piece of provincial labour legislation—The 
Bombay Maternity Benefits Act 


Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
been maintained only since the year 1921 
The tremendous dislocation which the subversive 
propaganda carried on by the communist ele 
ments 1n the trade union movement was respon 
sible for in Indian industries during the two years 
1928 and 1929 can best be judged 'y the fact 
that the industrial strife of these two 5 ears alone 
was responsible for a total time loss of 43 8 
million man days as against the loss of 40 4 
million man days in the seven years from 1921 
to 1927 and the loss of 16 9 million man days in 
the seven years from 1930 ta 1936 After the 
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itruggle of 1928 29 labour was thoroughly beaten 

and trade unionism exceptin Ahmedabad was 
thoroughly discredited Except for strikes 
of a comparatively minor character which were 
organised by the communists in centres and 
industries which had not been affected in 1928 
and 1929 there were no general strikes of any 
particular magnitude in any centre of industry 
for the next four years 


No event of any particular significance or 
importance occurred in the world of Indian 
Labour during the three years between 1930 
and 1933 Both Capital and Labour sent their 
representatives annually to the International 
Labour Conferences held at Geneva The 
Conventions and the Recommendations adopted 
at these Conferences and the recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour were subjected to careful scrutiny and 
examination by the Central and the Provincial 
Governments 1n close consultation with the 
associations of the employers and the employed 
After the bitter struggles of 1928 and 1929 
employers were not only anxious to allow sleep 
ing dogs to lie as far as wages were concerned 
but many of them 1n anticipation of the legisla 
tion which they knew was coming endeavoured 
to improve conditions of employment wherever 
possible The cost of living was falling real 
wages expressed in terms of purchasing power, 
were rising The beginning of the year 1933 
however saw the intensification of a depression 
which had set in a year or 80 before With the 
continued fall in prices the purchasing power 
of the agriculturist had worsened and as a 
consequence stochs of manufactured articles 
on the hands of the industnahsts were accumu 
lating in spite of the introduction of rational’ 
methods of work wherever possible Profit 
and loss accounts were showing adverse balances 
Employers now felt that the only alternatives 
left to them were to close down to resort to 
short time working or to reduce wages Jute 
mulls had already resorted to short time working 
and many cotton mills and other factones had 
been compelled to close down 


CONCERTED ATTACK ON WAGE 
RATES. 


The first beginning at reducing wages in 
organized industry was made in cotton textile 
mouls in Bombay The Millowners Association 
Bombay gave a free hand to its Member Mills 
in the matter Many mills closed down for a 
few months and reopened with offers of reduced 
rates of wages There was httle night working 
and there was a considerable volume of une 
employment Workers had no option but to 
accept employment on the reduced rates 
Other mills taking advantage of the situation, 
effected reductions either in basic rates or in the 
dearness allowances or imposed percentage 
cuts on earnings Not satisfied with one cut 
some mulls imposed another within the short 
space of a few months Employers in many 
other industries all over India also began to 
reduce wages There was little or no opposition 
from Labour but many prominent labour leaders 
began to be alarmed at the turn things were 
taking Many representations and memorials 
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were submitted to Government but no Provin- 
clal Government, except Bombay, took any 
action in the matter 
Government of Bombay instructed its Labour 
Office to institute a Departmental Inquiry into 
the extent to which wages had been reduced 
during the year 1933 34 in the various centres of 
the cotton textile industry in the Province and 
also to ascertain the extent of unemployment pre 
vailing in the industry Bombay and Sholapur 
were again the scenes of prolonged strikes 1n most 
cotton mulls im these centres The Report of 
the Departmental Inquiry was published on 
Z2ist June 1934 and the strike in the Bombay 
mulls was called off sr:multaneously. The results 
of the Inquiry showed that, as compared with 
the general levels of 1926, wages in 1934 were five 
percent higherin Ahmedabad and twenty-one 
and seventeen per cent lower in Bombay and 
Sholapur respectively Notwithstanding the 
cuts that had been effected, real wages in 1934 
were fifty four, eleven and fifteen per cent 
higher in Ahmedabad, Bombay and Sholapur 
respectively as compared with 1926 


The publication of the report of the Depart 
mental Enquiry was followed by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, adopting a simple scheme 
of standard rates for unrationalised occupations 
on time rates of wages for affiliated mills m Bom 
bay City and they also agreed, in cases where the 
dearness allowance for weavers had fallen to less 
than 40 per cent to raise this allowance to that 
figure after the coming into effect of the 54 hour 
week on the 1st January 1935. 


Towards the end of the year 1933, the Anmeda 
bad Muallowners’ Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience of 
the Bombay Mulls in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent and an agreement was concluded 
early in January 1935 on the basis of a uniform 
cut of 6} per cent subject to the proviso that 
the earnings of a two loom weaver should not 
ne reduced below Rs 41-4-0 for 26 working 

ays. 


By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934 
This Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a Labour Officer to look after the interests of 
cotton mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible , and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Labour as an er- 
officio Chief Concilator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed, Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he 
came to be regarded almost as an industrial 
udge whose decision was mostly accepted by 

th the parties to a dispute This Act was 
superseded with effect from the Ist August 1939, 
when the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, 
which we describe lower down, was brought into 
operation for the cotton textile industry i the 
Province of Bombay. Durimg the period of 
nearly four years for which the 1934 Act had been 
in operation remarkable results were achieved and 
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there was much less industrial strife in the cotton 
millindustry in Bombay City than there had 
been prior to that year. 


INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 


The only Province which had so far instituted 
any inquiries into wages and conditions of 
employment in industrial establishments in India 
was Bombay where the Labour Office had con- 
ducted three enquiries into the wages and hours of 
work of cotton mill workers in the Bombay Presi 
dency for selected monthsin the years 1921, 1923 
and 1926 Other wages enquiries of a lhmited 
character covered municzpal workers, peons 
in Bombay City and workers in a few selected 
printing presses in Bombay City None of the 
other industries, especially the engineering, had 
been touched No other province in India 
had attempted an enquiry into industrial 
wages and such information as was available 
on the subject consisted of a few figures of wa_e 
rates in some important occupations in selected 
units which were contained m some of the annual 
provincial administration reports on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act The Royal Commis 
sion on Indian Labour, throughout their Report, 
had deplored the absence of reliable and accurate 
data regarding wages for Provinces other than 
Bombay, they had, moreover, mide certain 
recommendations regarding the fixation of 
minimum rates of wages 1n industries where 
wages were low, but they had suggested that 
before any legislation on the subject was devised 
general surveys of wage rates and earnings 
should be conducted in all Provmeces Both 
for this and for the reason that no :ntormation 
Tegarding wages in the Province of Bombay 
was available for industries other than the 
cotton textwle, the Government of Bombay 
instructed their Labour Office to make a survey 
of wages and conditions in factory industries 
—the first part to cover all perennial factories 
and the second seasonal factories This census 
covered nearly 1 250 factories in over 25 different 
industries spread over nearly 100 towns and 
villages in the Province ot Bombay The fimt 
of the series of the General Wage Census reports 
covering the engineering trade was published 
in December 1935 the second covering the 
printing industry was published early in March 
1936, the third covering all the textile industries 
(cotton, silk wool and hosiery) in the Bombay 
Presidency was published early in May 1937 
and the fourth covering the Oils, Paints and 
Soap, the Match manufacturing and tourteen 
other muscellaneous industries was published 
in May 1939 The Report with regard to wages 
and conditions of employment in the seasonal 
factories was published in 1936 These reports, 
in so far as thev relate to basic rites of wages 
and conditions of emplovment, contain a fund 
of most valuable information and they should 
be of the greatest possible value to both emplo- 
yers and the employed, to Government admunis- 
trations, to economists and to the public 
generally Copies of these report» can be had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay 
or from the High Commussioncr for India in 
London 
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LABOUR UNDER PROVINCIAL 
AUTONOMY. 


With the advent of the new reforms under the 
Government of Indix Act 1935 full provincial 
auton my was established im all Provinces in 
India with effect from the Ist April 1937 Th 
Indian Nitionil Cor r s conteste! most inl 
wonth majority of th cats forthe Te il tue 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras Rombay 
the United Provinces Bihar the Central Pro 
vinces and Orissa The Latour Policy of 
the Indian Nati nal Congress 13 set out m 
its election manifesto is to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con 
f rimty, astara the oromc tdith ns nthe 
country permit with international standards 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen protection 
against the economic consequences of old age 
sickness and unemployment, and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strive for the 

rotection of their interests The earlier reso 
ution of Congress on fundamental mghts gen 
erally states in addition that the State shall 
safeguard the interests of industrial workers 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and children Congress Vinistries for reasons 
set out elsewhere in this volume, acceptei office 
in July 1937 Lut resizned im all Trovince in 
November 1939 owin, to the alleged failure of the 
British Government 11 defining clearly the wai 
alms of Great Britain with special reference to 
andia Whilst the Con,_ress was in power it 
Labour Folic) wis amyplifed ty r sponsitle 
Ministers im various Provinces either by the 
issue of Press Notices or by statements ma fe in 
public yeeches Foreximple in address, 
a meeting of the representatives of the workers 
on the 19th February 1338 the Honourille the 
Mini ter for Tinance in the Cential Irovinces 
declared that the Congress Policy in regari1 to 
labour will be uniform in ali Congress } rovinces 
and it will be the aim of the Congress to secure 
you your 1ichts without any struggle a» fir 15 
possi le The most comprchensive statement 
with regard to this 7 olicy Was containe Lin 17 ress 
note issued ty the €cvernment of Bom! 1\ in 
August 1307 from which certain of the ino1e 
nnportant passices were 1eproduced at 72£e5 
521 and 6.2 of the 134041 Kkdition of this 
publication 


In Bengal where a popular Ministry was 
icrmed with representatives from the Proja 
the Muslim League the Independent Hindu and 
the Independent Muslim parties the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour was 
contamed in a statement made by the Honour 
able Minwter in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to representatives of the 
Press 0 September 1937 He stated that some 
of the important items which the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri 
bunals, employment exchanges decasu hsation 
of labour, schemes for health insurance adequate 
housing regulation of emyloyment in shops 
conciliation of debts, penalising, of Ulegal gratifica 
tion and the institution of enquires intc cond) 
tions of living by means of eollecting family 
Ludgets with a view to ascertainmg whether it 
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woull be possitle to introdu e minimum wage 
fixing machinery and schemes of unemployment 
Insurance 


We hive during the course of this historical 
survey mide in «nde our to mark the outstand 
in, milestones in the development of the growin. 
consciousness of their rights amonz the toilin 
masses of the country This development wis 
nevcr so rapid 15 thit which took ylice during 
the ycis imme ii ftely following the idvent 
of Provincial Autonomy The Governments 
cf Bombiy Bthar the Centril Irovinces and 
Berar and the United Provinces appointed 
Committees of Inquiry to examine eristing levels 
of wiges and conditions of employment 
and to mtke recommenuitions In Bomuvay 

nd in the C P these en yuiries were to relate 

to lnloiw emyloycd in cotton textile mulls 
In the United Provinces ond m_ Bihar 
labour in all industries w18 covered The 
Government of Madris following a pro 
longed strike of cotton mull workers in Comm 
tatore appomteia Court of Inquiry unler the 
Indian ‘Irade Disputes Act Fortunately for 
labour all these various enquiies were conducted 
during & pe1lod when the textile industries 
in India were after a fairly prolonged period 
of depression showing signs of revivil owing 
mainly to the Sino Japanese war Prices of 
raw products had fallen duiing the latter half 
of 1337 Ihe mpins between costs of produc 
tion and sellin, prices hac widened to the 
advantage of industrv and it wis consequently 
possible for employers to accept 
mendations made by various Committees and 
Courts of Inquiry ond Boards of Conciliation for 
incre1ses In Wa,eSandi 1: 1t1nimprovements 
in conditions of work ‘Lhese acceptances 
were however not made by employers entirely 
of their own free will In some cases the Govern 
ments concerned issued resolutions and noti 
fications accepting such of the recommendations 
made by the Committees which they concurred 
in and recommendin,, their adoption by the 
cmplovers It wis obvious that non acceptance 
of the recommend itions mide would be tollowed 
by kc 1slative coerjon if nectssary 


Durmg the year 1938 the Governmient of 
Bombay put th cugh the Bombay Le-_uslative 
Asseribly after 1 1ecold debate of nearly 150 
hours going over 33 days their Bombay Indus- 
trial Disputes Act Lhey also issued to the 
various interests concerned for opimion draft 
proposals for the conditions to be fulfilled for the 
recognition by employers of unions of their 
workers for the grant of holidays with pay during 
periods of sickness and for the r eul tion of 
hours of wo1k rest periods and the grant of 
hohdays in commercial offices shops 
hotels theatres cinemas etc As for as the last 
13 concerned the Bomlay Shops and [stab 
hshments Act Was pissed on the 31st Octeber 
1339 


There wis 1 spite of activity for legisla 
tive mcasures for the amelioration of labour 
conditions in othe: provinces as well Both 
the United Provinces and lLengal enacted 
legislation during the year 1938 for the payment 
of maternity benefits and the Sind Legislative 
Assembly passed an Act in June 1939 to amend 
the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 1929 1n its 
ipphcation to the Province of Sind In the 
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Central Provinces and Beri Bills were drawn up | occurred durinz the seven years from 1930 to 


for (1) the collection of statistics (2) for amending 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of all factories and for the 
payment of registration fees in a manner to 
be prescribed by Government and (3) to moke 
provision for relief or benefits to workers in 
industrial occupitions who are rendered unem 
ployed and consequently destitute 
has been pissed into law Lhe second was 
enacted in 19.9 and brouzht mto foree with 


effect trom Ist Ap11l 1940 Scales of registration | 


fees depending upon the maximum numbe1 of 
persons emploved in 1ny one day in the ycarhive 
been prescribed The Governments of Benzal 

Punjab and Sind hive adopted legislation for 
the control of hours of work in shops and com 

mercial establishments ‘The Punjab TIu.ade 
Emplovees Act was enforced in Punjab 
with effect from 1st March 1941 the Len al 
Shops and Lstablishments Act was brought into 
effect from the 1st April 1941 and the Sind Act 
was brought into force from the 20th November 
1941 ‘The Government of the Umtted Pro 

vinces published on the 21st Octolter 1939 the 
draft of a Bill to regulate the hours of employ 

ment and certain conditions of cmployment in 
shops and commercial estithshments Ihe 
Government of Assim had drafted a Bill fo. the 
freedom of movement of tea zarden labourers in 
that Province but this was sulsequently with 
drawn The Government of the United Pro 
vinces mtroduced a Trade Disputes bill in the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly but withdrew 
it later on with % view to the introduction 
of a fresh Bill on the lines of the Bomb’ 
Industrial Disputes Act 1938 Private members 
Bills mtroduced in the different Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies durinz the period imme 


diately under review covered minimum wa,e 


fixing machinery and fuither regulation of con 


ditions in unregulated fictories in the Central 
Provinces and for the compulsory recoznition 


by employers of unions of their workers mm Bom 
biy, Madras and in the United Provinecs 


tered under the Indiin Lride Lunions Act 


‘Lhe tempo of industrial stiife in India which 
had phown a mirhed slowing down tor scven 


Ihe first! 


Ay 
far 18 Madras 18 concerned the Minister for 
Labour w1s successful 1» 1 2¢sult of his personal 
efforts in the matter to secure recozuition by the 
employers of all unions whixh had been regis , 


1936 0360s She actual numbers of disputes in 1938 
and 19389 were 399 and 406 respectively 13s against 
203 1n 1928 and 141 in 1929 = Althouzh the 
disputes of the latter period were not so intense 
as those of 1928 and 19.9 when 43 8 muilhon 
min diys were lost to Indiin industry these 
1 184 disputes were, however responsible for the 
loss of as many 15 .3 2 million man days 


The strike 18 proverbial, a two edged 
weipon§ Wherers the strikes ot 1937 and 1338 
miy have broueht about a lar.e imount of 
benc ficial concessions to Lal our they were also 
responsible inalir.c measure to the passing by a 
popular (Conzress Government of the Bomb1y 
Industrial Disputes Act 19°83 Ty virtue of 
which all strikes ire prohil ited mn the industries 
to which the 4ct is apphid unless the tormalities 


laid down by the Act hive becn observed. 


It will have been noticed that we have in thas 
brief historical survey laid particular emph isis 
on the course of industrial strife in India=—s This 
his Leen done dcliberatcly tecause the problem 
of industiiul relations ind its adequate solution 
Is the most outst inding, of 111 the problems which 
confronts Indiin inlustry todiy In this con- 
nection 1t 18 of intercst to otserve thit a Con- 
ference of the Lrime Ministers of all the Provinces 
in India Which W 18 held in Poona in Aucust 1939 
decided on uniformity im rade Disputes legis 
lation and on the establishment of Industrial 
Courts 1n all the Provinces 


Among the more important events that 
occurred in the world ot Indian Labour during 
the veirs 1937 to 1939 must te mentioned 
the vit pud ty Mr Huirold Butler Director 
of the International Iilour Office to India 
Cevlon Malaya ind the Nethelland Indies 
durinz the winter of 193738 Mr _ Butler 
his recordcd the impressions gained 15 4% result 
of his tours in an cxceedinily well written 


ind interesting report ¢ntuled Problems 
of Industi, in the Lat” —International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1935, Studies and 


heports Series B (Economic Conditions) No 29, 

which should be read by everybody interested 

in Labour 

LABOUR COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
BY CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS. 


In a preceding prracriyh we made 2 reference 


years after the ¢ wt istrophic strikes of 1925 and to the Committees ot Inqt Iv py olntte d Ly 
1929 begin to show 1 1apid quickening itter the the Governments of bomtis the United Pro 


vdvent of Provincial Autonomy 
und its leadets beheved thit popular Govein 
ments in the Provinces would do ill they could to 
impiove the standard of life and the conditions 
of employment of the workers ind they thou—ht 
that the only mcthod by which they cowd Line 
their prievances fancied 1¢2l or imauimuiry 

to the notice of the authorities wis throunh the 
medium of the strike Dulin, the ni idle 
und the lite “twenties the most strkin, 
fcature of the strug le between Capital and 
Labour was its protracted tensity Lhe cnet 
characteristic of this strug.le dumm the three 
years beginning with that in which Conoress 
Ministiics took office was its frequency = Liisa 
verihid by the fact thit the number ot disputes 
whith occurred durimz the thice ycals from 
1937 to 1939 amounted to 15 many 128 1 154 45 
against a total number of 1,030 disputes which 


Both T vbout | yinces 


bihar und the (entril Provinces to 
eximune the exnting Ievels of win.tes and con 
ditions ot «mplovment in the cottcn tertile 
indistiy Gn Bombiv and in th Central Pro 
Vinces) ind im ul industies (1a Fihair and in the 
LP) The events lord, up to the az pout 
nent of these Committecs thir terms of 
lctelence And the mor unportant cf the recom 
menditions made ty th m hive Eom pive dim 
some dctul at pines o Ete > or the Lot] fe 
T dition ot this publication ini it ts not there 
LOLE MeCessUy to rwprodu ec the same here We 
however ive below vtew went tacts re 2arding 
these Committecs tor purpeses ofr dy reference 


The Bombay Textile Labour Ingury Com 
mutee —Ibis Commuttce wis appomted in 
October 1937 Churmin— Mr Jairamdas Doulat 
rim Members—Messrs Vaikunth L Mehta, 
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D R Gadgil and 8 A Brelv: Associate 
Members—Sir Sorabji Saklatvala and Mr 
bakarlal Balabhai representing employers and 
Messrs Khandubhai kh Desai and KR A Khed 
gikar representing workers intcrests Secretary 
—Mr 8 R Deshpande MBE Assistant Com 
missioner of LaLour ‘The Committee published 
an Interim Report in ketruary 1938 This 
Report mainly recommended an immediate 
Incre ise of about 1.4 per cent in the wages of all 
cotton mull operatives in the k rovince of Bombay 
Government published the Report with a 
Resolution stating, that the Committee s recom 
mendations were entitled to the welt and 
authority of an award of a Court of Arbitration 
and as such should be accepted both by employers 
and labour All cotton mulls inthe Lrovince 
accordingly gave the recommended increases 
In wages with effect trom Iebruiary 1935 ‘his 
increase has come to be regaricd as the Con 
gress Inam The Committee dispersed for 
some time after completing its Interm Report 
Mr Doulatram the Chairman fell 1] and Mr 
Deshpande the S<«cretary proceeded on leave 
Government thereupon ap} cinted the Honour 
able Mr Justice H V Divatii Chairman and 
Mr N A Mehrban MBE FSS _ Scecretar\ 
The reconstituted Committee commenced its 
work in Bombay in November 1938 and 
submitted its Iinal Report to Government in 
July 1940 This was published in June 1J41 
It 13 a document of over 500 piges containing 
485 conclusions and recommendations and 1s 
priced at Rs 15 0 per copy 


Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee — 
Immediately after the advent of the Retorms 
Cawnpore was a storm centre of conthct between 
Capital and Latour In July 193” industrial 
strife culminated in a complete st] page of work 
in almost all cotton textile mulls in the City and 
several units in many other industries were also 
affected A settlement of the strife was reached 
in August by virtue of one of the terms of which 
the Government of the United Provinces agreed 
to appoint a Committee to examine and report 
on the conditions of life and work of labourers 
employed in factoriesin Cawnpore Chairman— 
Sriyut Rajendra Prasad Saheb Memb cers— 
Mr 1 Shiva Rao and Professor 5 K Rudra 
The Committce s Report covering a wide field 
of subjects and including s host of recom 
mendations closely following those made by the 
Bombay Committee was submitted to and 
published by thc Government of the United 
Provinces in April 1438 


The Central Provinces Textile Labour Inquiry 
Commutee ~The Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar apyomted a Committee 
undcr the Chairmanship of Mr N J Houghton 
108 Financial Commissioner in kebruary1938 
to examine and rcport on the wages question 
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of the workers in the cotton textile mills in the 
Province The terms of reference of this Com 
mittee were however restricted to an examina 
tion of the Interrm Report of the Bombay 
Committee with a view to assessing the extent to 
which the recommendations contained in that 
Rey ort could be apphed to mills in the Province 
Members—Messrs A C Sen Gupta V R 
halatpa MLA andC C Desai ros Technical 
Advisers—Messrs & H Batliwalla and R S§ 
Rukar ‘The Report of this Committee was 
piblished in May 1938 Its main recommenda 
tion was the restoration by the employers 
of 60 per cent of the wage cuts effected in the 
period 1933 to 1937 This was given effect to 
immcdiately by the employers and was accepted 
by the workers 


The Brhar Labour Inquiry Committee —This 
Committee was appointed in March 1938 to 
In jure into the conditions of labour in industry 
In the I ovince and to make recommendations 
fo. their improvement Chairman—Mr Rajen 
dra Jrasad Deputy Chaiwrman—Mr R 
Bakhale Members—Professors Abdul Bari and 
S K Saran Dr R kh Mukerjee and Messrs 
M P Gandhi Jagit Narain Lal H P Chandra 
and G M Hayman This Committees Report 
which runs mto nearly 300 pages and contains 
over 150 recommendations was submitted to 
Government in June 1940 and was published 
in August during the sare year 


With the exception of the Central Provinces 
and the Bihir Reports the Reports of the two 
other Committees dealt with above were sub 
nutted to Government aiter the resignation of the 
Congress Governments by whom they were 
appointed The more important of the recom 
mendations made by these Committees cover a 
wide field of social legislation which can only be 
put through by popular Governments and which 
cannot be made the subject matter of Governor 8 
Acts All the Governmcnts concerned have 
however tiken administrative action in con 
nexlon with such of the recommendations as 
could be given effect to either by the issue of 
departmental orders or by circulation to the 
inttrests concerned Quite a number of the 
recommendations made by all these Committees 
hive been taken up for consideration by the 
Central Government in consultation with Con 
ferences of Labour Ministers with a view to the 
}assing of uniform Central legislation applicable 
to all Provinces The questions so far discussed 
and those on which action has been initiated will 
Le dealt with under the heading of Conferences 
of Labour Ministers 


We shall deal with the more important matters 
which have happened in the world of Indian 
Labour since the outbreak of the present War in 
the next chay ter 


Effects of Second World War 
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SECOND WORLD WAR-—ITS EFFECTS AND 
REPERCUSSIONS. 


In the previous Chapter we referred to the 
effects which the World War of 1914 18 had on 
the growth and development of the labour 
problem in this country ‘That War found 
labour in India inarticulate spasmodic and 
unorganised The Factories Act of 1911 was 
practically the only piece of labour legislation 
on the Statute Book Ihe strike’ asa method 
of securing the redress ot grievances was prac 
tically unknown Jew countries m the world 
could, within the short space of one gener ition 
(1919 to 1939), have shown the remarkable 
advance which was witnessed in India in 
the development of her labour legislation in the 
bitter and the prolonged struggles that have 
been fought between her Capital and her labou 
and in the consolidation of the ranks of her 
libour force We have alreidy given the 
muestones 1n that development in the previous 
Chapter In this Chapte1 we review the princi 
pal events that have occurred in the world of 
Indian Labour since the outbicak of the Second 
World War in August 1939 


Immediately pror to the outbreik of the 
Second World War the main Indian industrie.— 
especially the Textiles——were be,inning to feel 
the effects of an onrushing slump Stocks on the 
hands of the manufacture1s were accumulatin,. 
night shifts were closing down and the Mull 
owners’ Associations of Bombiy and Ahmed ibad 
were engaged 1n a nation wide cimpiizn to 1esort 
to organised short time working Industrialists 
all over India were again considering ways and 
means of reducing costs of production ‘The 
outbreak of War however, stemmed the tide 
There was a big world wide demand for 
jute textiles in consequence of the widespread 
use of sandbags for the protection of public and 
other buildings against the effects of aeral 
bombardment Cotton textiles and especially 
cotton yarns were finding more expanded 
markets outside the country Night shift 
working was again resorted to m an in 
creasing measure The engineering and allied 
trades whose prosperity is closely linked up 
with that of the textiles began to look up 
There wis a wide expansion m miny other 
industries consequent on the placing 1n India by 
the Home Government, of large o1der ior war 
supplies 


When Japan started rattling the sabre towards 
the end of 1940 and throughout the year 1941 it 
became evident that India would not only have 
to be turned into the arsenal of the East in the 
same way as the United States of Americ’ had 
become the arsenil of the West but that she 
would also have to build up an army of con 
siderable size of her own’ Lhe figure orizinally 
aimed at wags anaimy of one million men = This 
army had to be clothed fed and supplid with 
all the modern equipment of war <A Cental 
Department of Supply vas formed with the 
Government of India and Provincial Branches 
were established Huge orders for the supply 
of cloth and all kinds of other articles were 
placed with mills and factories A number ot 
large workshops were commandecred for the 
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manufacture of shells and ammunition Ship 
building yaids and mimmoth plants for the 
assembly of motor vehi les and aeroplanes were 
established Ni,ht work became almost uni 
versal and there was 2 nation wide expansion 
of employment Here was the chance that 
Indiin Jabour had been waiting for ind Indian 
Libour has taken it with both hinds Indian 
ITabour has been giving of tts best 1n the all out 
total war effoit but 1f his made up its mind that 
( ipital has ,ot to share its .1ins with 1¢ on equal 
terms and that 1t has ,ot to le given a fair deal 
in wal time conditions Ihe Central and the 
Provincial governments have realised this too 
It has been necessary fot ( overnment to estab 
lish huge training schemes for traiming large 
numl ers of men in the skilled trades for purposes 
of both war production and for assembly work 
and rcpair in the theatres of war Machinery 
has hid to be devised to prevent dislocation of 
woth caused throu.h disputes between masters 
and men and fo. their iapid settlement once 
such disputes have flired up mto stmkes or 
lochouts It has also been necessary to 
devise means for maintaining the morale of the 
workers a.nd to keep them at work during 
periods of emergency—i1t least im essential 
selvive Recent developments hive aimed at 
deilinz with post war yrotlems particularly 
those connectel with possitle unemylovment 
including the staiting ot Implovment Ly 
(hinges 


We gave the mun outlines of the various 
measures idopted to deil with the varving 
situations created 18s the War y10,ressed In this 
Chapter in the 1944 40 Fdition of this public. 
tion We ire reproducing these sections bellow 
uiter having brought them up to dite and we 
we also giving brief outlines of the new 
measures which hive been adopted during the 
Veal ending 30th June 1940 At the end of the 
next Chapter we are civing 18 complete details 
as spice will permit us todo with 1egard to the 
institution of the Contcience of Provincial Lat our 
Ministers ind its conversion into % permanent 
Tripartite Tabour Conicience with 1 smaller 
standing Labour Committee These Conterences 
and Committee have met on twelve occasions 
since the fist Labour Ministers Conterence was 
convened bv the Government of Indi. in 1940 
The Government of India have prepired a vast 
number of intormative but confidentiil memo 
iindi for the guidance ot the mem ers of these 
Conferences 1nd Committee on widely varving 
subjects connected with derects im existing 
labour liws ind the need for their improvement 
on proposils for new libour legiiition on 
matters connected with I vbour in Indiiin Wir 
tune ind of the rdditional me isures nectssirs to 
deul with new problems is they ast Lhe 
whole world to div 1s tulkan, of the re vhs ation of 
social secuiity asthe first ot the post war oljects 
to be achieved when tinal Victory comes Under 
the ,widince ot the dynimi yersonibty of the 
present ] ibour Vemler ot the Government of 
Indiai—Dr b R Amledhar loth the Central 
und the Provimaial Governments in India have 
not been restinz whilst the other Allied countries 
ot the world have been marching forward 14 
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completing their plins for post war sccurity for 
labour The objects which Dr Ambedkar his 
been uming at cannot be deseribed better than 
in his own words which we tike from the openin. 
speech which he delivere lo as Churman cf the 
second Tripartite (Conterence 


Labour 


I versinec the basis of social life was changed 
from status to contrict imsecurity of life his 
become 2 sociul problem and its solution his 
occupied the thoughts ot all those who believe 
In the betterment ot human hte Jhere his 
becn ap cnormous enerey spent in enun 1iting 
the rights of man and the different sorts of 
freedom which must be 1¢g¢1 ded 1s lus inden 
able buth aight All this of course ts very zood 
very cheenng What I wish to say is thit there 
will be veiy little security unl 3s ind until to 
use the words of the Report ot the Iconomi 
sroup of the Pacific Relations Conference these 
fi.hts «re trinslited into terms which the 
common man cin understand namely jycace 4 
house, adequate clothin. educ ition good health 
and ibove all the mght to walk with dignity on 
ne world . great boulcvards without the fear of a 
a 


The quinquennium 19401945 has seen an 
expansion in Inliin industiies which not even 
the most optimistic of persons would hive ever 
dreamt of as even poss tle be fore the W ir stiurted 
Po diy (July 194) India and her worknien are 
producing commo lit es articles an] munitions 
of War which five veirs ago were the speaal 
prerogative ot the hi_hly industrialised countries 
ofthe West There his occurred on uny iralleled 
rise m emplovment Women have come into 
Industry commerce and tride in increasing 
numbers There have been hitter stru.zgles 
ind disputes between employers and labour for 
bigger wages tor higher rites of deirness 
allowances for greater participition in War pro 
fits These would be too numerous In chiracter 
to deal with here “anv of these disputes were 
solved without .ietual stoppizes of work tv 
referring them ‘o (ourts of Inquiry id Boirds 
of Conciliation cre ited under the Trade Disputes 
Acts and to Adjudic.itors aptomted under Rule 
81A of the Defence of Indiz Rules Quite a 
number were however solved only atter bitter 
and prolonged strikes Amon, the more recent 
ot these big strikes was thit of the cotton mill 
vworkersin Nagpur and other textile centrcs of the 
Central Provinces ini Berir who downed tools 
for nearly threc months in connexion with their 
main demands for 1 40 per cent increase in 
wages and for 1 bonns eynivilent to three 
months wiges The litter ww secure 1 before 
resumption of work We rcpret want of sf ice 
will not permit us to deal ¢ven briefly with 
others 


DEMANDS FOR DEARNESS 
ALLOWANCES. 


One of the earliest repercussions of the War 
was the panic 1f caused in the commodity markets 
in India Prices of all fuodstufts and con 
sumable commodities shot up anid as far as 
Labou was concern @ the authoritics were at 
once faced with two major problems of prime 
importance (1) the devising of measures to 
check profitecrmz by controlhng prices ind 
(2) the stabilising of the evisting Icvels of real 
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Wiges by securing to the workers adequate 
dearness tllowances to enible them to maintain 
the standiid of hfe which they had at the 
commencement of the War With regard to 
prices the Government of India had taken power 
under sub rule (2) of Rule 81 of the Defence of 
India Rules loth to mike provision ‘ for con 
trollin.. the prices at which articles or things of 
ins d sauiption whatsoever m1y be sold) = and to 
delegate these powers to P1iovinc1al Governments 
a3 well Almost 411 Provinces appointed 
Controllers of Piices %t Headquarters and 
cinpoweted Revenue Offic ers in chirge of Districts 
to act 23 local controllers in respect of the 
areas Within their yurisdiction Advisory Boards 
or Piice Control Commuttecs were set up to help 
thesc authorities A considerable amount of 
good and effective work wis done when these 
price control sche mes were first initiated because 
the immediate problem then was to prevent the 
exploit ition of the bona fide consumers at the 
hands of both the profitcers and the hoarders. 
The gieat defect of the system however was 
thit each local price controlling authonty took 
independent action without any Provincial or 
Central co ordination cf policy As time wore 
on therefore and the Jaws of demand and 
supply begin to assert themselves in relation 
to world markets and the difficulties of securing 
tonnize for both export and import of con 
sumatle commodities the work of effectively 
controlling prices began to grow more and more 
difheult Ihe origini! measures of control 
ran.ed over 2 wide ficld of commodities The 
number of articles under control had however 
to be gradually reduced as different sete of 
cconomic forces pecan to assert themselves in 
relation to particular commodities The work 
ot the Contiolleis of Prices bepan to be mainly 
confined to1 close study of the diverse economic 
factors thit were in pliv with relation to partic- 
ular articles and to the periodic issue of lists 
of fair prices at which certain controllable 
commodities could be sold A detailed descrip 
tion of the measures adopted when the Prices 
Contiol scheme was first launched was given 
at Tizes 535 to 537 of the 1941 42 1} dition 
of this publication and it 13 not necessary to 
traverse the sime purely historical background 
over in9in here = =Conseqnent however on the 
introduction of ritioning in Bombay Citv with 
effect from Miy 1944 and its extension to ot! er 
towns ind ire.) =most Provincial Governments in 
Indii hive set up lirge establishments to deal 
with questions connected with food supply 
(ontiol his been extended over a wide held of 
commoditics and cvervthing possible 1s being 
done to heep down prices 


A recent development his been the appoint 
ment by the Government of India of Controller 
Generals of Civil Supplles These Officers 
control 
most all imported miunufictmed articles 
miny of whch crinnot be yur hised without 
sceurin’ permits from the ruthoritie+s concerned 
und ill of Which uc sold at controlled prices 


Onc of the most vexed auestions in Indian 
Industry since the 1dvent of the second World 
Wat ha been the muntcnance of the workers’ 
pre war standird of hfe During the earher 
stages of price control prices vaned within 
narrow margins = She ofhicial cost of living index 
for Bombay City with prices in 1933 34 as the 
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base stood at 105 for August 106 tor September 
108 for October, 109 for November and rose to 
113 for December in the vear 1939 Lhe hmit 
of vianation m the monthly index numbers in 
this series during the whole of the yeir 1940 was 
within six points only 110 for March and April 
and 115 for December Organised deinands for 
dearness allowances in Indiin industry were first 
mide in bombay in December 143% and these 
th reafter spread to other centies = The demain] 
made by cotton mill workers in the City of Pom 
bay wis reterred by the Government of bomi w 
to a Board of Conaliition ippointcd under the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 19388 presided 
over by Su Siybs Rangnchar ( onciliition 
failed but the VMillowners’ Assouation Bombiy 
accepted the recommendations made Iv the | 
Board 1nd sinctioned the payment of 4 deirne ss i 
allowance 16 1 flat rite of two annis per day of 
attendance with retrospective eficct from 1st 
Decemnber 1939 to every worker whose earnin,»! 
did not amount to more thin Rs 150 pcr month 
Dearness illow ince at this rite was to be 1 ud so 
long as the official cost of living indcx for bomb wy 
City remuned between the linmnts of 10> in 1 123 
It was reckoned thit on illowance it this rite 
would compensate the workers to the extent of 
an average of 769 per cent of the witial rise in 
the cost of living so long as the officrul index 
remained between these limits Ihe dt mind for 
dearness allowance mide by cotton mull workers 
in Ahmedtbad was also referred to conciliition 
Asin Bombay concilation fuled alsoin Ahmidy 
bad but in the latter centre in s.recment Wis 
reached betwecn the Ahmedabad Villownets 
Association and the Textile Labour 4ssociition 
Ahmedabad to refer the dispute to the vrkitra 
tion of the Industiial Court Bombay = Lhe 
Industrial Court in its award on this dispute laid 
down a slidin,, scale of allowances \ arying with 
the fluctuations in the ofhaial cost of living index 
for Ahmedabad on the bwis of 3% s1ant of 
an allowance equivilcnt to once clevenths of 
Ks 38 0 per month for every rise ot ont point in 
the index as compned with the floure tor August 
1939 in the month two months prior to the one 
for which the allowance 15 to be Jud It Wis 
calcwatcd that this would compensate the 
workers to the extcnt of 66 67 per cent of the 
actual rise in the cost of hving at any puticular 
date A part of the bilince wis to be mide 1 
by opening cost pre grun shops Thuis wis the 
first beginning in India of the | wment or dew 
ness allowances on 3 shidin, sc ule linked up with 
fluctuations 1n the cast of liv. indes 


Many employers in Bomt 15 and elsewherc in 
India waited to see as to whit action the Mill 
owners’ Association Bombiy would adopt in 
the matter of grinting deainess allowanics to 
cotton mull workers in the City of Bombay 
soon as the Assouation declared its policy m the 
matter many employers in other industites fell 
into lmnne A few employers however hid 
already decided on 2rinting certun rates ot 
allowances to thelt Worncrs i curly asin Novem 
ber 1939 Lhe rates of thest earliest wvlow snces 
were one to two annis in the rupet of cirnin,.»s or 
& percentage ot totul carnin,s varyine accordin,, 
to income groups those workers in the lowest 
income groups getting a hizher percenta.c ind 
those in the higher income groups getting a lowe 
percentage The most notable example of 
this method was the Employers’ Association ot 
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Northern Indiy which divided the ¢mplovees of 
its membe1 mills in the cotton textile and leathe: 
tndustrics into seven wage froups—under Ra 19 
per month from Rs 19 ind under hy» Lo and +o 
onupto Rs Toandupto Rs lol Dearnéss 
rllow ances Trina tromtwo unnwsin the rupee of 
éirnin,s for the low:st ind com ng down to IW 
ples in the rupce for the waze group Ks 45¥J to 
Rs 7o were urinted in Jinuary 1940 Phe 
hi.hest wi.e group got nothing at that ti nc 

The Ludivn Jute Vuls Association sanctioned the 
~ltnt of a uniform incre ise ot ten per cent over 
pre Wir Wines to the emplovees of all jute mulls 
in Cilcutta with ¢ffect trom November 1930 


Asti asrulwiy emplovets are concerned the 
Raulwiv Bowl mw weordinee with the recom 
men davtiors mide in the matter ty the Rau 
Court ot Inquiuy and in co1sultition with the 
All India Rauwiymens Jc deration divided low 
pulrulwy, serv ints into three Lroups according 
the flist zone consistin,, of the cities 
ot Calcutts wd Boml vy Gncuding suburbs) 3 
the second zone consistin, oi towns having 4 
popul ttion of more thin 100 000 inhabitants 
wecoidin,, to the census of 1941 and the third 
comprising ul other areis Varying upyper 
limuts of monthly eiarmines te ond which workers 
pot no deirness allowance ind vuyine rates of 
ieuness illowinccs were fix d tor eich zone 
Lhese have been vaunted from time totne The 
[escent position rejiudinzg the number of zon€s 
and the allowances paid wil be given lower 
down 


by avbout the midile of 1940 ll organised 
emplovers and lize libour emyloyip. orpaniz3 
tions such 16 the Muniipalities Lort Lrusts, 
Leransport Services etc bad pranted varying 
lates of dtarntss Ulowances to most of their 
emplovces <A very large number ot the smaller 
ind tut unor,inised emplovers however la.ged 
tarb bindinthismatver Lhe workers emploved 
by such cmypiovers secured these allowances 
either Ly ~ome on strike o1 Ly tihing the matter 
into corwulstion with the Othcers of the Pro 
vindial Labour Departments Pronument among 
cmployers Who persistently refused to grant any 
deimness illowances to their workers for nearly 
two veils Wtcr the commencement of the war 
were the cotton textile mills in List and West 
kKhindcsh = Notwithstinding the tict that these 
cinplovers five no dcearness allowances to any 
of the r Workers they actually announced cuts 
IN Wint Tites ut the beyimuing of the year 1941 
The Govermment ot bombiy by virtue of the 
powers Which they hid tiken by an amendmeat 
or the Loml}ay Indust 1il Disputes Act for 
reference of ccrtain disputes to th compulsory 
altfitr ition of the Industual Court referred both 
the demand by cotton null workers In Khandesh 
foi dearness allowance and the demand of cotton 
Mallowners 1p Ahindeosh for a cut in wazes to the 
albiur ition ot the Industrial Coutt Lhe Court 
give an awaid disallowin, any cut In waizes and 
awarded de aness allow iuces on a sitdin. 4c ale 
varvin, With the chanecs in the cost ot lrving 
index for Jal.ion to the operatiy cs in all the mills 
in the ica with retrospective effect for twenty 
months 


Matters in connexion with the payment of 
dearness allowances to workers in Indian indus- 
tries may be considered to have reached a climax 
about the middie of the year 1941 when the 
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official cost of living index for working «lasses 


in Bombay City touched 1.2 for the month of 


Juneimthatyew There was +. mirhed tendency 
at that time for prices to rise still further and 1t 
appeared that the limit of 10> to 123 lud down 
by the Rangnehir Boaud of Conciliatio1 for the 
pryment by cotton mills in Bombay of a Jat rate 
of dearness illow snce of two unnas for each diy s 
work would soon te pissed Lhe Governmcnt 
of Bombay took up the ques ion of the 1evision 
of the rate of dearness allowance hitherto paid 
by the member mills of the VWullowners Assovla 

tion Bombay with the Asso tation and 48 a 
result of the discussions whith followed the 
Association fixed a shilinz scale of allowinces 
varying with fluctuations in the cost of hving 
index between 124 and 143 Lhe rllowance was 
to be at hs 48 0 fol 26 working days rising bv 
successive stages of four annis inl three annas 
for evch rise of one point in the index to Rs 9 
for 26 working diys when the inde, stood at 143 

The Government ot Bombiy issued a compre 

hensive Press Note on the subject in August 1941 
in the course of which they eapressed the fervent 
hope that employers in all other industries in 
Bombiy would fail into line with the Vullowners 

Association Bombay and p; dearness allow 

ances to thelr workers accordingly Between 
Aug 1st 1941 and the time we (0 to Press for this 
Edition (July 1940) the Millowners Association 

Bomviy resised their sliding scale of dear 

ness allowances on several occasions the last 
revision covering fiuctuations in thc index 
between 204 and 223 for which deirness allow 

ances ranging from ~3 80 to Rs 2&8 per month 
of 26 working da\s were pivable The cost of 
living indea for Bombav City for the month of 
April 1943 however exceeded the limit of 223 
and stood at 225 The Wuillowners Association 
decidud not to issue any further extensions of 
its sliding scale but to announce the amount of 
dearness allowance payable as against the cost 
of livinz index for any particular month as soon 
18 the official figure for the index tor that month 
is avilable In accordince with this décision 
the dearness allowance due for the month of 
Miy 1)45 was announced at Ps 28 11 0 for 
26 working days It would be of interest to 
mention that the highest perk in the de irness 
allowances paid to cotton mull workers 
In bombiy Citv was reached in September 19414 

when the index for the cost of living for that 
City 1eached 200 aga nst which an amount of 
Rs 3460 fo1 26 worhin,, days was pud Most 
large cemplovers in the City of Bombay such 15 
Geneial Motors (India) Ltd Messrs Jever 
Brotlers (Indi) Ltd the Bombay Gara.e 
the soonderdas Siw Mulls Messrs  Godre) 
and Boyce Manufacturing Co Ltd and 
a host of others are payinz dearness allowances 
to their workers on the basis of the sliding scale 
of the Millowners Association Bombay As 
the result of adjudication proceedings in a 
recent dispute betweer the Bombiy I! ctric 
Supply & Tramways(o Itd ind its employees 

the adjudicator (Mr E Mo ‘Nanavatty) warded 
the Bombay Muillowners § ale of deé€arness 
allowvnces to the emplovces of this company 
as well A group of larz. engin ermeg firms in 
Bom! ay such as Messrs Rich irdson and Ciuddas 

the Mazgaon Dock of Messrs Machinnon 

Mackenzie & Co, Messrs Alcoch Ashdown «& 
Co Ltd anda few others have laid down a 
sliding scale of dearness allowances based on 
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vw increase of one per cent, over earnings 
from existing basic rates of pay for every rise 
of two points in the cost of living indeyx for 
Bombay Ihe Silk and Art Silk Mills Associa 
tion the Boml iy Gas Co Itd hs also adopted 
sliding, scales of dearness allowances but the 
wtuil imounts paid arc somewhat less than 
those adopted by the Mullowners Association, 
Bomb ivy 


The highest rates of dearness allowances paid 
in India are those that obtained in cotton 
textile mills in Ahmedabad In an earher para 
graph we have stated that in awarding an addi- 
tion of one elevenths of Rs 3 8 0 for every rise 
of one point over the figure of the official cost of 
living index for Ahmedabad for the month of 
August 1939 the Industral Court intended that 
cotton mull workers in that centre should be 
compensated to the extent of 66 67 per cent of 
the actual rise in the cost of hving at any partic 
war date Part of the balance was to be made 
up by opening a number of cost price grain shops 
Ihese were started but great difficulties were 

experienced im connexion with their running 
and the Scheme was abandoned with the consent 
of the Industrial Court In view however of 
the continued improvement in the condition 
of the cotton textile mdustry in India the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association success 
fully pressed a demand on the Ahmedabad 
Millowners Association in the middle of the year 
1941 for the uncompensated balance of 32 33 
per cent in the rise of the cost of living at 
Ahmedabad to be made good to the workers and 
the two Associations reached afurther agreement 
on the 1.th August 1941 by virtue of which the 
dearness allowance for any particular month 
would be increased by 45 per cent with retro 
spective effect from July 1941 This agreement 
was ratified by the Industrial Court mn an award 
dated 15th September 1941 It 13 of interest to 
observe that on the basis of this agreement the 
dearness allowance for cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabid for the month of October 1943, 
amounted to as much as Rs 7709 for each 
individual worker A petition filed by the 
Ahmedabad Millowners Association in the 
Tidustrial Court im August 1943 for a sub- 
stintial reduction in the quantum of dealness 
allowance payile to cotton mill workers 1n 
Ahmedabad on the ground that the profit 
mahing capacity of the industry had been 
considcrably worsened durmg the year 1943 
wis rejected by the Court Lhe original award 
of the Industrial Court was biased on a sub 
mission entered into between the Ahmedabad 
Millowners Association and the lextile Labour 
Association Ahmedabad Bv virtue of one 
of the articles of that submission the dearness 
allowances awarded by the Industi1al Court 
were to be paid up to the end of the Luropean 
|war involving Fngland and for a period of 
three months theiafter if prices continued to 
be affected by war conditions With the 
unconditional surrender of Giermany on the 
8th May 1945 the Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association suspended the pryment of dearness 
illowances mn all member mills ‘The Textile 
Labour Association Ahmedabad thereupon 
hed a petition in the Industrial Court Bombay 
praying for a continuation of the payment of 
the dearnes» allowances on the existing scales 
for a period of three months up to &th August 
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1945 The Industrial Court made an order 
accordingly The Association further served 
another notice on the Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association demanding a continiation of the 
payment of the existing scales of dearness 
allowances until such time as the Cost of Liv ng 
Index for Ahmedabid reached the jre wai 
figure of 73 No decision had been reached 
in this matter by the time we went to Press 


Industrial workers in no centre in India outside 
Bombay and Ahmedabad are paid dearness 
allowances as high as those earned bv cotton mill 
workers and others in these two centres In the 
cotton mills in the Centril Provinces and Berar 
dearness allowances are paid on the basis of the 
recommendations made in the matter by the 
Mahalanobis and the Javaratnam Committees 
according to which a uniform allowance of one 
pie per day of attendance for every rise of one 
point in the three monthly moving aver1a.e of 
the cost of living dex tor the centre concerned 
14 paid to each worker ‘The Indian Jute 
Mills Association in addition to the allowance 


of ten per cent of earnings which it had sanctioned | 


for jute mills workers in Calcutta and Howrah 
with effect from November 1939 give an 

additional flat rate of Rs 1 4 0 per week per head 
with effect from 1st August 1942 This amenity 
allowance as it 1s cilled was later increase] 
to Rs 2 per head per week In May 140 

the dearness allowances paid by other large 
employers in Calcutt. were as follows Indiin 
Engineeting As:ociation—flat rate of Rs 980 
per month (Calcutta Corporation Rs 18 per 
month up to pay of Rs 35 and Rs 2? per month 
up to pay of Rs 300 Calcutta Fiectric Supply 
Corporation Ltd—Rs 1480 per month with 
food concession of Rs 780 Calcutta Tram 

ways Co Ltd—Rs 16 per month with food 
eoncession of Rs 10 Bengal Telephones— 
Rs 20 up to Rs 75 with food concession of 
Rs 20 ac ording, to Government rules and the 
Oriental Gas Compiny Ltd —Rs 1f per month 
and food con ession of Rs 980 Profiting 
by the exyferience gaincd bv employers in Bom 
bay and Ahmedabad 1nd with a vicw to check 
Inflationary tendenciws the generi yractice 
adopted in Bengal for neutralisin, the effects of 
increasing dearness in piices has been to * treeze 

the dearness allowances granted in cash at the 
figures obtaining about August Septemler 1942 
and to permit workers to obtain ,ene1ous sup 
phes of essential foodstuffs and necessaries of 
life at the prices obtamung for these articles at the 
dates when the dearness allowances 1n cash were 
frozen Industi1al employers in Bengal do not 
follow any f1,cd formula coupled up with 
fluctuations In the cost of | sing in determinin. 
the dearness allowances which they have decided 


to pay 


A system of freezm* has also bien adopted 
in the Tata Iron wd Steel Works at Jamshe ipur 
The allowances grinted with effect from Ist 
August 1940 thiough the mediation of 1 Board 
of Concilation were incre ied from 1st October 
1941 <A further increase wis effected from 
lst October 1342 Increise in the cost of 
living after that date wis offset by providing 
food grains to workers at rates current in the 
month of October, 194’ Lhe last 1evision in 
the scale of allowances was introduced from 
lst Mav 1943 the rates being fixed as follows 
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Rs 10 per month for those drawing less than 
Rs 100 per month Rs 13 for those drawing 
between Rs 100 and Rs 200 and Rs 16 for those 
gettin tetween Rs 00nd Rs 30 per month 
Ritioning wis introdu ed in Jam hedpur with 
effect from “th Ju y 1944 Even withrat) nine 
the Company cont nues to bear the duiferen e 
between the contiolled prices of grams and 
those ruling in O totcr 1034 under its comyen 
gatory food g1ains supply «chem 


As far 15 rulway servants and employees in 
the industrial undertakings of the Central 
Government are concerned the Government ot 
{Indii had fixcd the tollowin. rates of dei ness 
allowances with effect fiom 1st March J 344 
(1) persons emploved in the Citics of Bombay 
Calcutta and (iwnpore on yay up to ls 290 
per month to ,t Ps 16 yer month (.) 
persone emyjloyed in other towns cont uning 
ver 90 000 inhilitants on pay up to Rs v0 
per month to get hs 14 permonth (3) persons 
mplove 1 in towns of over 5U 00C inhabitants 
but not more than wo 0OU inhabitints whose 
pry was not more thin Ks 1”. yer mont! to get 
Rs 11 ,er month ind (4) persons 1n all other 
Tlaces whosc p1xy wasnot more than Rs 1 0 
per month to get Is 9 per month All 
worlers ~etting more thin the maximum linnts 
pecifed for the diffrent areas tut less than 
Re 2¢¢ Rs .14 Rs 18€ and Rs lod per month 
respectively would ko pid dearness allowances 
bhich woulitrin then total emoluments up to 
these ‘mounts These rites wer revind on 
two occtions sirce then (1) 1t July 1)44 
and (2) m April 1915 The last revision was 
to take 1 troszcetive effect fiom Ist January 
ldto All Government strvints have be n 
troadly divide 1 into two maim groups = (12) 
Railway employees and (b) Oth 1s Rail 
way employees hive been crouped into tou 
Zones A EF and ¢ These 
Zones correspond t» the cits and towns 
described 1bove There is a ‘further destinc 
tion betwetn those having t pry of Rs 40 per 
month ani vbove and those gettine helow Ps 40 
per month ‘The rites m force in June 1945 
were 18 follows SX <Areis—Rs 20 and 
Rs 19 yer month reszectivelv for those drawn, 
Rs 40 per month and over and for those drawing 
under KR 40 per month or 17% per rent whi h 
ever 18 greater 4 Areas—Rs 19 and Rs 17 
per month resyectively or the percenti.e as 
for ‘% Ares B Areas—HKs 1¢ and 
Rs 14 Ter month respectively or the percentare 
and CG Arew—Rs+ 14 and Re 12 per month 
1esyectively or the p reentage Others 
have been grouped into three Zones A 5 
ind =6©C ~~ wcording to expensiveness in the 
cities towns ad areas concerned The ya 
4mits for those evurnmg Re 40 and over 1lso 
viry ‘The rites in force in June 140 for 

Others who inchide employecs in Govern- 
ment industri’ undertakin.s are is follows 

A Areis—Rs 20 per month for those whose 
pay ws under Rs 40 per monthand KR .2 per 
month or 174 per cent of pay whichever may 
te greater for those driwm?, over Rs 40 up to 
Rs 250 per month B Ateas—Rs 16 ind 
Rs 18 per month respectively a8 for A 
Areas but with an upper pay Iimit of Rs 200 
aud “CC Areus—RKs 14 and Rs 16 per month 
respectively as for ‘ A Areas but with in 
upper pay lumit of Rs 150 
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lor the first time the hi,her ,aid employers 
of Government were given t war allowance 
from ist July 1344 Persons diawing upto 
Rs 1000 per month if mutnicd pot 10 per 
cent of then piv suljy ct to 1 mmmum of 
Rs 50 Unmanned yo orcns diawin, up to 
Rs 750 got >» yer cent of Jav subject to 1 
mininum of Rs 30 With cffect fiom the 
ist Januuy J)4> thes allowances were 
increased to 17_ per cent in the case of manrricd 
persons driwin. upto» Rs 1500 pe: month ind 
to 74 per ¢ nt in th case of sincie porsons 
drawing uy to Ks 1000 the minime m Loth 
cascesremunin, the sime Inthe ascofmun 1 
persons driwin, above Rs 1900 and uyto 
Rs ~ 000 7 rmonth v that allowance of Rs 263 
has been allowed with mar.zmal idjustment 
upto Rs 22  ¢7 w officer drawing RS 2 150 
per month would ~.tawu wulowance of R= 113 
per month 


The LKmplovers Association of Northern India 
which covers jute mulls textile woollen and 
leather factories an Lothcr «my lovers in Noithern 
India has recently adoyted s il 5 of deéarness 
allowance which fluctuate with chan es in the 
cost of living Lut whereas the Abhmedil id 
Bombay ini the Centril Provinces wd Berir 
achemes vary the allowances for every chinge 
of one point in the cost of living in exes for these 
centres the scheme idoytel by this 4s cclition 
keeps the allowinces granted stitionuy tor 
fluctuations within grou,s of 20 points There 
1s also another 1mpoit wnt hiffercn ¢« = Lhe sliding 
scales which ayyly to cotton mill workers im 
Ahme labad Bombay andinth C P ind Beru 
give a uniform rat of dceirness allow rwnccs te 
all workers respective of their yiv Lhe 
Northern India echeme vines the rites of allow 
ances according to in ome crouys in diffcrent 
types of concerns Thus for fluctuation im the 
cost of livin, index between Jb1 anil 180 jute 
mill workers getting unier Rs 14 yer month 
get an allowance of seven 1nnis in the ruyee of 
earnings the gioup RS 14 tut under Rs 18 get 
81x annas ln the rupee Ks 18 but under Rs 4 
five annas Ks 24 but under Rs 30 47 annas 
Rs 30 but under Rs 75 tour innis and Rs 7a 
and upto Rs 1o0 gets three annis in the ruyee 
of earnings Workers in texiite woollen ind 
leather factories are divi le J into seven c itegories 
as against six cateyories fo1 ute mill workers 


Payment of deirness allowance in industriil 
concerns in Indian State 1s based muinly o2} the 
principles followed in the most idjicent lire 
industrial towns in British Indi Ceitass 
States however —notilly Gwahor—entruste | 
the examination of the que tion ot the quantum 
of the xllowance which should be 7 ud to Com 
mittees specially appointed for the purpose 
In the year 1942 HH he Miharija Scindia 
of Gwilior appointed a T xtilc Latour Inquiry 
Commission comprising of offdials and rej re 
sentatives of labour and ‘willowners in Gwalior 
State to find a suitable reply for labour com 
plaints and Millowners difficulties  Acccrding, 
to the reobmmendations of the Commussion 
which have bcen given retrospect ve effect 
from 1st October 1943 an ¢ tual amount of 
dearness allowances 18 to te paid t9 all workcrs 
irrespective of their wages The aiount of 
dearness allowance payable will be reckoned 
every three months by relating it to the 
avelage of the cost of living index numbcrs 


in Indta. 


tor bombiy Ahmedabad and sSholapur for the 
plevious three months and by taking the 
avcrige indcx numlcrs 1% the mdex number 
for thit month ind the subsequent two months 
The imount ot the allowance would be arrived 
it ky eiculatin, 1 it the rate of annas three 
Ter unit of rise of the 1Ve1auge number Fm 
Jlovees who under existing arrangements, 
werc cetting an wlowance in excess of the 
vmount calculited ait the flat rite would con 
tinuc to driw the same hicher rate of allowance 
ini would be entitled to Inpher allowance only 
when the imount ciulculited at the flat rate 
excecds their existing, allowance 


Dearness Allowance Committee —In pursu 
ance of 1 decision re ached at the Plenary Session 
of the Liipiutite Libour Conference held on the 
“th TFelruay 1943 the Hontle Dr B R 
Ambedhar Member for ITaibour 15 (Churman 
ot the Conference apy ointed a Comunittee to 
mike recon ndaitions on the general principles 
ct fixim, dcamess allowance to employees im 
industrial concerns Lhe Committec consisted 
of Dr Su Lheolore Gregory 31 Sc Tconomnic 
A Iviser tothe € overnment of India as Chairman 
Mr J 1 Jdedley CIE MC IC8 Labour 
Commuissicner United Provinces as Vice 
(h irmin and six members namely Mr F R 
JTrislee 10S ind Mr D V Rege 108 Labour 
Comps loners Mihas and — CP and 
Jerar resyectively) Sir Shri Ram New Delhi 
ani Sir Geoirye Morton Calcutta, representing 
emjlovers and Messis Jamnidas Mehta 
Jomlay 11d Mr B Mookerjce Calcutta repre 
senting workers TIhis Committee submitted 
its rey ort whichis being tre ited 18 1 confidential 
lo ument to the Hontle the Labour Member 
early in the year 1944 ‘The Report his been 
airculatc 1 to J}rovinual Governments and to 
important HKuderations of Lmployers Associa 
tions ynd Trade Unions for an expression of their 
V1UWS 


We have endeavoured to give a brief outline of 
all the more important schemes of dearness 
allowances which were 1n opc ration tor industrial 
wolhers in Initia as in Miy 1940 ~=— As _-will have 
been seen there 1s ‘ittle uniformity either in the 
mett ol adopted or in the amounts of allowances 
actually given 11 any two centrcs of industry 


———— 





Lhere appear to be two main schools of thought 
in this matter even outside industrialists One 
school favours the chcap food policy the other 
autumatic incre uses based on ¢ ost of living indices 
however unrelial lethey may be for the purpose, 
Ihe latter citcgorv as 1% rule also favours 
taving the men sulstantial bonuses In the 
circumstances set out we regret our inability 
to give any more jutorme! on on this subject 


DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN WAR PROFITS. 


During the period of the General Strike in 
cotton textile mills in the Gity of Bombay in 
1940 the Government of Bombay had enquired 
of the Millowners Association Bombay whether 
it was willmg to give an undertaking to Govern 
ment that the Millowners would be prepared to 
| give a war bonus to thur workers if increased 
‘profits were made by the industry as a result 
of war conditions, as soon as the extent of these 
profits had been determined The Government 


Demands for Participation n War Profits 


of Bombiy were aware of the increasin, 
desir of textile workers to be given an idequate 
shire in the improved tridin,, conditions of the 
Industrv resulting from the wir and they 
theretore took up the matter 1,,21n with the 
Millowners Association, Bombay towards the 
end of the veir 1941 As a result of these 
discussions the Association decided that its 
Cotton Mill Members in the Citv ind Islind ot 
Bombay should .rant to their workcis 1 cash 
bonus equivilent to 12! per cent of or two 
annis in the rupee on their actual € irmings 
(exclusive of dearness allowinces) for the period 
ist January to 31st December 1941 The 
Government of Bombay issued 1% Press Note on 
the subject on 31d December 1941 In iccord 
unce with the decision reached 1» large majority 
of cotton mill workers in Bombay received 1 
bonus equivilent to alout six wecks pay in 
January 1J42 Hoi the year 1942, the Willowners 
Asso(iation Bombay im consultation with the 
Government of Bombay decided to pay to each 
perminent worker a Lonus equivalent to one 
siith of the totil earnin.s accruinz to him trom 
his basic rates ot pay during the year 1n two equal 
instuments on the .3rd January and on the 
2lst March 1943 subject to the proviso that the 


name of the workcr wis on the muster roll ot the] On 
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equviulent to two ind a hilt months wages 
from }aic rates of pay to all permanent and 
sul stitute workers employel in Cotton Malls 
mm Ahmedabil The Lonus for the yeu 1943 


wis in addition to Le yud without any 
con lition 
As fur us the Tonu for the yeu 1944 was 


the Textike Toabouwr <Associition 
serv dd ot noti ¢ of chiunge under 
th Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 1338 
on the Ahm ditil Millowners  Associition 
do minting 2 bonus ¢ gui ilent to four months 
wipes The matt pr wis t then into conciiition 
Durnin, the cenahition yroce dings }efore the 
Chief Conciliator th Leatile Tabor A sounation 
txpres ef ats wallin,ness to accept a bonus 
eturviuent to three months wares but the 
VMillowncrs would not anjree and the conciliation 
Jioe ¢ lines thiefor filed On the pull 
ition cf th Chief Conaliators icport the 
Textile J ubour Asso rition serve £ a notice of 2 
eeneral strike at Cotton Wis in ahmedit ad 
on this issue Th Covernment cf Bombiy 
ther upon unde the powers vest dom them 
. (tion 404 of the Bomlav Industrial 

> Act referred this di pute to the compul 
sory arbitration of the In dustrial Court Bom ay 
mul am Ahm dtlhid acting on tehalf of 


concerne | 
Ahm filial 


Mul concerned on the 3lst December 194. and on /its If and other m miter mills of the Ahmedil ad 


each of the dates when cach mstalment ot the! Millowne1s 
bonus was pad Substitute or badit workers | 


In addition to sitisfyinz these conditions were 
required to have put in 7o divs work durinz the 
yeir 19421n order to eun the Lonus Lhe Will 
owners Assouiition Bomilay sanctioned simil yy 
bonuses tor cotton mullworkers mm Bomlay for 
the veirs 194? and 1944 and decided that I 
workers who hid been ictr nched dwing eich 
vear should iso 4 t the Loms yrovided thit 
they entered into igreements with their ¢m 
ployery reguidin., the terms of retren hment 
Ihe Bombiy Gum famzu Cnion (Red "11 ) 
early in the your 1944 sponsorc 1 demind 
for a bonus eyuivalent to thice months 
wages to be pivable in one lut p sum without 
any conditions '* seeured support trom the 
workers of nearly 60 mills n J] oml iv tor thr 
demand and % number of intimitions in the 
matter were sent tothe Labow Officer Bom iy 
Meetings were held in 1 luye number of mulls 
and a number of cises Were Tihen into concilla 
tion butthe Millowncis Association refuse 1 to 
make any turther concessions in the mittei 


In August 1941 the Textile Labour Associi 
tion, Ahmedabid put up a demand to the 
Ahmedabid Muillownets Associition for an 
increase of 20 per cent in wa.es After pro 
longed and protracted negotiitions ind dis 
cussions the two putws a.iced to rfer the 
matter to the Industrial Couit on the basis of 
an agreed settlement according to which 
the Assoviation agrced to ,rant for the whole 
of the year 1941 a bonus ranyimg from Rs 2 4 
to Rs 10/8 per head for eich month 1n 1941 to 
diffcrent categories of worhc1s In effcct cotton 
textile workeis im the City of Ahmedabad 
recerved a bonus equiv ilent to that secured by 
their confreres in KBombiy ‘The award of the 
Industrial Couit in this matter has becn repro 
duced at pages 374 to 378 of the December 
1941 issue of the Labour Gazette Kor the years 
1942 and 1943 the Ahmedibad Millowners 


Assoviation decided to pay a bonus roughiy!|majorlty of 


Asso 1ition filed in apyphoition in 
the Bom iy High Court privin, fer the setting 
aside of the € ovannent order on the ground 
thit bonus i not i zyut of wires ind ds not 
in industizil mitter within the m aning of the 
Act The Court di missed the | cfition en the 
,wround thit the } artes were out id it orlaimal 
Juri diction 


Since the be,1nming of the vear 1942 hundreds 
of disputcs have iziscn all over India 1m connexion 
with dcminds mide by industiiil workers for 
the pry ment of war bonuses simi ur to those paid 


| to cotton mill workers in Bombiv and Ahmeda 


bad Latour Departments of the Provincial 
Government hive been inundated with requests 
for mediation in the mitter Anticipating 
tioulle many emyloyers announced = their 
intention to pay such bonuses belore demands 
for them were put up to them by their worker» 
A number of others a.reed to do so immedi itelv 
on intervention in the mitter by Government 
Conciliitors In a lirge number of other cises 
wheie the employers were at first adamant on 
not conceding this dtmand the workers in 
sistent on equ il trertme nt in the matter resorted 
to direct action In the vast majoritv ot the 
cases where stiikes occurred on this wsue the 
emplovers were compelled to climb down and to 
pay the bonus asked for In some cases where 
deminds for a war bonus were linked up with 
several other deminds the disputes were 
rcferred by the Proviniil Governments con- 
cerned to idjudkation under Rule 51A of the 
Defcnce of India Rules No exact information 1s 
available with regard to the number ot concerns 
which have paid war bonuses but it may be safely 
asserted that most ot the leading firms or 
organisations in Indit have pid or sanctioned 
the payment, by their members, ot a bonus 
equivalent to one to two months 1 1y to their 
workers It would be of interest however to 
mention that all Cotton Mill-1n the Central Pro 
ancca and Berar wad in Indore State and the 
the mill. afthhated to “" 
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Employers’ Association of Northern India 
bonuses for the years 1943 and 1944 which 
were equivalent to 25 per cent of the earnings of 
the workers during each year from basic rates of 
pay 


CREATION OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
LABOUR 


TRIBUNALS. 


With the object of taking power to require 
industrial undertakings, including mines, in 
India to release technical personnel for employ 
ment in factories under the Crown or declared 
to be engaged on work of national importance 
the Governor General promulgated the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, 
on the 28th June 1940 This Ordinance was 
amended by three further Amending Ordinances 
issued in September 1940, in January 1942 and 
in July 19438 The term ‘technical personnel’ 
includes persons over the age of 17 and 
under the age of 50 years and employed in 
the capacities enumerated in the Schedule 
attached to the Ordinance These are divided 
Into three groups (1) Managenal Staff (2) 
Supervisory Staff, and (3) Skilled and Semi 
skilled trades The first includes Works Man 
agers, aircraft pilots, and all kinds of Engineers , 
the second, foremen, inspectors, chargemen 
and matstrves , whilst the third group includes 
almost all occupations in the engimeerig, 
electrical, wood and chemical trades, photo 
litho operators, process photographers, litho 
graphers and litho printers, rope workers, 
riggers and slingers, motormen and petrol 
mechanics , and bricklayers and brick moulders 
All ‘ technical personnel ’ who are British Indian 
subjects or Asiatic immigrants from Malaya 
Burma, Nepal and Portuguese and French 
India and who are over the age of 17 and under 
the age of 50 are, under heavy penalties for 
default, hable, when called upon to do so, to 
undertake employment in the National Service 

The Central Government has power to declare 
any factory which is engaged in the production 
of munitions or other war supplies or in work 
which 18 likely to assist the efficient prosecution 
of the war to be a factory engaged on work of 
national importance and on the declaration of a 
factory as such it becomes a “ notified factory ” 


The Ordinance gives powers to the Central 
Government to constitute for such areas and in 
such places as it thinks fit National Service 
Labour Tribunals to exercise such functions as 
have been assigned to them by the Ordinance 
Each Tribunal 1s to consist of a Chairman and 
not less than two other members all of whom 
must be servants of the Crown , 1t has the right 
to associate with itself in 1ts deliberations such 
other persons as 1¢ thinks fit Every ‘ notified 
factory ’ has the right to apply to a Tribunal 
or to the Central Government for technical 
personne] An important function of a Tnbunal 
is, therefore, to find the necessary personnel 
for such notified factory With this object in 
view, National Service Labour Tribunals have 
been given power to ascertain particulars of the 
technical personnel employed in ail industrial 
undertakings, the suitability of such personnel 
for employment in national service and the 
capacity of the undertaking to release such 
personnel or any part thereof for such employ- 
ment. In order to enable the Tribunals to dis- 
charge these functions they have been given 


aid: 


in Indta. 


all the powers of Civil Courts for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, recording of evidence on oath, etc , and 
also wide powers of inspection and the ca 

out of trade tests The Tribunals can c 
upon the management of any industrial under- 
taking to release such technical personnel as it 
may specify, direct any person listed as ‘ techni- 
cal personnel ’ to undertake employment in the 
national service within its jurisdiction or in any 
factory or technical posts under the Crown 1n 
any part of Bntish India, direct such persons to 
submit themselves to tests of their technical 
skill and they can Jay down the terms of service 
of such persons subject to such conditions as 
may be prescribed Such persons cannot leave 
or be discharged from their employment without 
She previous permission in writing of the Tribunal 
.D whose jurisdiction they are working Corres- 
pondingly, no employer in any industrial under- 
taking can discharge or dismiss any person so 
classified without previously obtaiming the 
permission in writing of the Tribunal except in 
cases of medical unfitness gross insubordination, 
habitual absence from work, serious miuscon- 
duct or adverse police report In such cases, 
however, the employer has to give notice to the 
Tribunal within 24 hours of the discharge or 
dismissal This amendment, enacted in July 
1943, makes an important departure from the 
previous provisions of the Ordinance and places 
both the employers and technical personnel on 
an equal footing Before the amendment, while 
technical personnel had to obtain the previous 
permission In writing of the Tribunal for leaving 
his employment an industrial undertaking could 
discharge or dismiss any technical personnel 
by giving 15 days’ notice of such intention to the 
Tribunal 


Once a notified factory applies to a Tribunal or 
to the Central Government for technical per 
sonnel it 18 obligatory for such concern to take 
into employment such personnel as may be sent 
to it and on such terms and conditions as the 
Tribunal or the Central Government may direct 
Appeals against the decisions of a Tribunal lie 
with the Central Government 


No person employed in any industrial estab- 
lishment which 1s either a notified factory or a 
factory which has sought the protection of the 
National Service Labour Tribunal against the 
exodus of technical personnel under Section 18 of 
the Ordinance who is classified under one of the 
capacities included in the Schedule annexed to the 
Ordinance can leave his employment unless 
he has previously obtaimed the permission in 
writing of the Tribunal Correspondingly, 
no employer in any industrial undertaking can 
discharge, dismiss or release any person 60 
classified unless he has given 15 days’ notice 
of such intention to the Tribunal, 


Whereas a Tribunal can control the engage- 
ment of technical personnel by industrial under- 
takings in such manner as it thinks fit, the 
Government of India alone has the power to 
transfer technical personnel from one notified 
factory to another Similarly, no technical 
personnel employed in a training establishment 
or in a technical post under the Crown can be 
discharged from or leave his employment unless 
the head of the establishment concerned has 
previouslyobtained the permission in writing 


Technical Training Scheme. 


of the Central Government All spose in 
non notified factories are compelled to rein 
state men who may be returned to their original 
posts on the same terms as obtaimed when their 
services were first requisitioned but these may 
be modified or roe aaa given on and after 
appeal to a Tribuna 


Penalties of impmsonment up to six months 
and a fine up to Rs 1000 are provided for 
infringements of the Ordinance 


Each Tribunal has attached to it a local 
Advisory Committee consisting of representa 
tives of employers and labour The Chairman 
of the Tribunal 1s the Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee The Committee 1s purely advisory 
and advises the Tribunal on matters of general 
policy affectmg employers and labour and 
arising out of the admiustration of the 
Ordinance 


The names of the Chairmen of and the 
addresses of the offices of the ten National 
Service Labour Trbunals which have been so 
far constituted in the various Provinces in India 
are as follows — 


1 Bengal A Hyghes OBE,I1IC8s Dewar 
House, 13, Hare Street Calcutta 
2 D R Pradhan, 108 MHasan 
Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street 
Bombay 
V Ramakrishna, 108, Office of 
the Labour Commussioner 
Madras 
United Provinces (also for Delhi and Ajmer 
Merwara) E Ahmed Shah 
MA BLitt (Oxon) MLO 
Office of the Labour Commis 
sioner Cawnpore 
Punjab (also for the North West Frontier 
Province) Khan Bahadur 
Mahk Noor Mohammad Khan 
MA LUB Office of the Punjab 
and N W F Province Joimt 
Public Service Commission 
Sind (also for Baluchistan) A P Le 
Mesurier 108 Office of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Sind 
Secretanat Karachi 
Provinces and Berar Sardar 
Bahadur Ishar Singh Labour 
Commissioner C P and Berar, 
Civil Secretaniat Building 
Nagpur 
Bihar and Orissa S R Bose 108 Office 
of the Labour Commissioner, 
Bihar Patna 
S Ramchandran Pillai BA 
Office of the Controller of 
Emigrant Labour Shillong 
10 Delhi and Aymer Merwara Lt Col the 
Rev E Chatterjee MA 
Diitt Vice Chancellor, Agra 
University, Delhi 


Several Conferences of Chairmen of National 
Service Labour Tribunals have been held at New 
Delhi with a view to pool experience and decide 
on the methods likely to lead to greater efficiency 
and utility of the Tribunals 


Bombay 


Madras 


4% 


¢ Central 


¥ 


Assam <A 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHEME. 


About the end of the year 1940 the Govern- 
ment of India instituted a Technical Traimng 
Scheme designed to provide for the intensive 
training of a large number of skilled tradesmen 
required for the technical branches of the 
Defence Services and for ordnance and munitions 
factories When the scheme was first initiated 
the number of*persons to be trained was fixed 
at 15000 This was increased to 44600 The 
scheme covers not only special technical institu- 
tions which have been expressly opened for this 
purpose but also a large number of existing 
factories and workshops The total number of 
training centres in India as at 30th April, 1945, 
was 163 of which 30 were in Madras 25 in 
Bengal, 14 in the Province of Bombay and 23 
in Indian States The actual number of 
trainees at all these centres at that date was 
21 266 out of a possible capacity of 30 096 seats 
The total number of trainees who had passed out 
of the various training centres since the scheme 
was first started up to 30th April 1945, was 
80 352 These were disposed of as follows 
Indian Army 69592 RoyalIndian Navy 6,100, 
Indian Air Force 1940 Ordnance Factories 
4125 Civil Industry 3890 and Civil Pioneer 
Force 195 


The qualifications required of candidates are 
that they must be between the ages of 17 and 
80 they must conform to certain standards of 
height and physical fitness and, as a general 
tule, they must be literate The extent of the 
knowledge of Englsh required varies according 
to the trades for which they desire to be trained 
The maximum duration of training 18 one year 
but trainees are passed out as soon as they are 
able to pass the tests laid down by Government 
Candidates for technical training are ordinarily 
selected by the National Service Labour Tn 
bunals and Selection Committees appomted for 
each District to whom application has to be made 
Selected candidates receive T A from home to 
the centres to which they are posted and also 
from the centres to places of employment if they 
are ‘placed on the conclusion of the training 
Placement 18 not guaranteed Every selected 
candidate has to enter into an undertaking to 
accept any employment that may be offered 
to him under the Crown either in India or 
overseas and the parent or guardian of such 
person has to enter into an agreement with 
Government to refund all expenses incurred on 
his traiming in the event of failing to carry 
out the undertaking 


Not only is training in all centres given free 
of charge but during their training all candidates 
recelve generous stipends which vary according 
as to whether they are matriculates or not and 
which are vaned from time to time according to 
dearness plus free medical treatment ll 
trainees are entitled to the benefits provided 
under the Workmens Compensation Acts On 
selection a trainee is posted to a Civil or a Civ - 
Mil (Civil Miltary) Centre After a period of 
two months trainees in a Civil Centre as are 


It would be of; willing to enrol mn the Defence Services are 


interest to mention that after the second of enrolled and transferred to a Civ Mil Centre 
these Conferences held im November, 1941, where he remains until he passes certain trade 
the appointments of the Chairmen of the Bengal, tests He is then drafted into one of the services 
the Bombay and the Madras Tribunals have been on a minimum salary which varies All drafted 
converted into full time jobs. men are entitled to free board and lodging, 
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clothing and medical attendance Men sent 
overseas are entitled to an expatriation allowance 
and batta if authonsed Promotions depend on. 
efficiency A scheme has recently been adopted 
to enable technical personnel directed to take up: 
employment in the national service at distant. 
Places to visit their homes once a year at Govern 

ment cost Persons who have completed 12 
months’ national service who have not taken 
their families to place of work” who aie 100 
miles or more from their homes and who are 1n 
receipt of pay not exceeding Rs 200 per month 
are allowed actual rail fare and or charges of 
road journey from place of work to home 
and back 


At the earher stages of the scheme effia- 
ency was to some extent sacrificed to 
speed Recent policy has tended towards con 
centration on the improvement of training and 
the production of a better article in somewhat 
smaller numbers Regular trade testing panels 
have now been formed at most headquarter 
centres With a view to improving the train 
ing standards of instructors classes for ins 
tructors have also been started in all training 
centres Hindustani 1s being taught with the 
object to universalise training in this language 
throughout the country Recruitment of a better 
type of trainee 1s being effected by requiring 
candidates seeking admission to training centres 
to pass intelligence tests on the lines of the 
psychology tests given in other countries <A 
Measure adopted to improve the _ physical 
standard of the trainees 1s to give shark oil at 
the rate of two teaspoonfuls a day to under 
developed men A total quantity of 48 000 
lbs of this oil was bought from the Government 
of Madras for this purpose In order to enable 
trainees who have not passed the prescribed 
trade tests qualifying for industrial employment 
at the date of conclusion of hostilities the 
Government of India have decided to continue 
their technical training scheme on a diminishing 
basis for a period of 18 months after the War 
Trainees will continue to receive free instruction 
and the usual stipends and concessions A 
New Instrument Mechanics Tramimng Centre 
was started at Hindupur near Bangalore with 
275 seats in the year 1944 for training bovs in 
the manufacture of precision tools which at 
one time was considered unsuitable for India 
The trade 1s open to young men who have 
reached Matriculation Standard and are between 
the ages of 174 and 30 They are trained 
under the guidance of a British expert Trainees 

et a scholarship of Rs 59 40 per month with 
ree food, lodging and clothes 


The Technical Training Scheme has demon- 
strated that, with mmtensive training semi- 
skilled men can be traimmed for all industries 
and that the standard of such men, after from 
six to eight months’ training, is at least up to, 
if not above, the standard reached under ordinary 
peace time apprenticeship schemes of two to 
three years’ duration The Government of 
India felt that if the training imparted under the 
Technical Training Scheme is supplemented bv 
further ‘biassed trang, the final product would 
be more acceptable to employers With a view 
to adjust the scheme to the wartime needs of 
civil industry they decided to set up an Advisory 
Committee whose functions are (1) to review the 
existing methods and syllabuses of training 
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under the Scheme and to advise how it should 
be adjusted to meet the present day needs of 
industry , and (2) to advise Government as to 
how Govt trainees may be utilised for dilution 
and upgrading 30 that skilled and highly skilled 
men can be released for more important jobs 
which the less skilled men are unable to perform. 
Two new Junctions were allotted to this Advisory 
Committee early in the year 1945 (1) to find 
employment for tramees who will be discharged 
from the army when the war 1s over and for 
those who will be completing the prescribed 
courses of training and (2) to revise the scheme 
of technical training as a part of the post war 
plan of industrial reconstruction with a view to 
make it serve fully and completely the present 
day needs of civil industry This Committee 
consists of six representatives of private 
enzineering employers, two of Labour, one 
representative each of the Railway Board, 
the Ordnance factories and the ship buildmg 
industry and two senior Chairmen of the 
National Services Labour Tribunal The Addl 
secretary in the Labour Department 1s the Chair- 
man and the Director of Training, Department 
of Labour, is the Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mittee Ata recent meeting of this Committee 
held n Bombay in Tebruary,!945 it was decided 
to start a traimmg scheme designed to train 
craftsmen for the post war needs of civil indus- 
try in India and to aim at a national system 
of tramnmg including a National Certificate of 
Craftsmanship on the completion of training 


The immense possibilities which the Technical 
Training Scheme holds for Indian yeuth and the 
industrialisation of the country after the War 
have not yet been realised in India Skilled 
workers are at any timean asset of great value 
to a nation and it 1s generally admitted that 
one of the most serious setbacks to the develop- 
ment of Indian industries 1n the past has been 
the absence of trained workers With the out- 
break of War and the vital importance which 
mechanisation quickly assumed, the number of 
skilled workers which a nation or a group of 
nations can produce has become the key to 
victory or defeat Skilled worke1s are required 
not only for the production of tanks, guns and 
munitions but also for their maintenance and 
repair in the field It 1s to meet this need and 
also to build up an army of skilled workers 
which after the war will enable India to compete 
on equal terms with other highly industrialised ¢ 
counties that the Technical Training Scheme 
of the Government of India has been devised 


It would be of interest to observe that with 
& View to secure an adequate supply of techni al 
personnel to meet the demands of the admunis- 
trative services and industrial development in 
the country 1n the post-war period, the Govern- 
ment of India have appointed a Special Com- 
mittee with N R Sarkar as Chairman to consi- 
der the question of the establishment of a high 
grade technological institute 1n India possibly 
on the lines of the MTT to provide advanced 
instruction and training in technology 


THE BEVIN TRAINING SCHEME. 


In November, 1940, Mr Ernest Bevin, the 
British Minister of Labour, made a statement 
in the House of Commons regarding a scheme 
which he proposed to put into effect for training 


Bevin Trawming Scheme 


Indian workers im factories and workshops in 
England ‘The object of the scheme was to 
accelerate munitions production in India and 


at the same time to inculcate in the men an’ 


appreciation of British methods of imdustrial 
co operatign between employers and workers 
and the value of sound trade union principles 
Details of the proposed scheme were published 
by the Government of India m December 1940 


Candidates for the scheme are chosen 
from the working classes preferably from 
among men of the Engineering trades eg 
fitters turners millers and grinders drawing 
wages of Rs 40to Rs 60 permonth Candidates 
must have had three years experience of factory 
work 4nd have given promise of intelligence ond 
adaptability ‘hey might be married or single 
Lut they should be young and not below the age 
of 18 healthy intelligent able to reid write and 
do simple calculations and possess manutl 
dexterity and some knowledge of ghnglish 
Preference 13 to be given to persons who are 
likely to be adaptatle to conditions in England 
and eszecally to those who are preyared to 
mix and are least likely to raise difficulties over 
food which 1s on the Lnglish style ind not on a 
caste or communal basis In August 1944 
the Government of Ind11 relaxed the condition 
of three years workshop experience and gave 
eligibihty for mclusion in the Scheme also to 
men trained under the Technical Trainin, 
Scheme Every batch to be sent to Lngland 
would include 15 ex traimees provided they had 
passed the prescribed trade test and had acquired 
at least one years practi al worhsho} exyfetl 
ence in a factory en.iced on work connected 
with the war Of these 15 extrameen 10 
would be frum Ordnance Factories and 5 from 
civil industry The selection of candidates 1s 
made by the National Service Labour L1ibunals 
All selected candidates hive to produce cert 
ficates of recent vaccination and pass strict 
medical tests paiticularly to show that they 
are free from any hind of tubercular trouble 


The courses of training cover engineering 
occupations mainly eg fittmmg and machint 
operating and ordinarily last for nine month 
for aircraft tz 1mees ond e1,,.ht months for others 
Kor the first two months the trainees work 
at a special training centre at Letchworth wher 
they receive elementary training and instructior 
in English and get time to hecome a climatized 
{hey are then placed in groups with selecterc 
employers 1n fac tories where they receive tr 1iniD| 
side by side with British workmen _ F01 the firs! 
month aiter the arrival of a t atch of candidates 
ECngland they are accommodated in a hoste. 
run on English lines under a carefully selectec 
manager after which they are lodged with selectec 
British famulies 


All selected candidates receive travelling 
allowances (inter class fares plus Re 1 per da: 
for subsistence allowance) to port of embarkatuio! 
and from port of disembarkation on retuin 
free return passage and food on the journey 
to and from the United Kingdom a subsistenc 
aliowance of Rs 30 per month for the whol: 
period of journey from home to England and bac! 
to home the necessary warm outfit in Indi 

lus an allowance in the United hingdom 
or the purchase of suitable clothing The 
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Nowances in Fngland are (a) during prelimin 
Ty training—free boarding and lodging in a 
special hostel plus pocket money at the rate of 
‘14 shillings per week (6) during subsequent 
Taining wa,es at 64 shillings a week out of which 
ie 1S required to pay 31 shillings per week for his 
yoard and lodging In addition to the above a 
separation allowance of Rs 44 per month 1s 
?aid in India to the family of a married man 


On their return to India the services of the 
©rainees are at the disposal of the National 
ervice Labour Tribunals originally concerned 
with thei selection and these Tribunals 
ecide how best their services can be utilised, 
out no guarantee of employment 1s given A 
iettling allowance of Rs 401s paid to each trainee 
in his return to India after traiing to enable him 
‘0 settle down 


By the end of May 1945 thirteen batches had 
een selected and sent to the Umit d Kingdom 
Of these six batches were of 50 men each one 
£ 54 one of 55 one of "3 one of 74 


one of 7 one of 78 =and one of 

men Among the 788 cindidates so far 
selected 139 were from Madras 161 from 
Bombay 192 from kengal 98 from the 


Lnited I1ovinces 89 from Bihar and Orissa, 
1J from Delhi 43 from the Central Provinces 
and Berir .9 from Sind and 14 from Assam 
vommencing from 1343 the scheme has been 
tended to Indian States as well It 15 of 
inte1est to mention that ‘Lheir Majesties the hing 
and the Queen paid two visits to Ietchworth the 
British Government Training Centre at which the 
Bevin Boys are trained and that Their Majesties 
spoke to all the Indian trainees who were there 
av the time LBv the time we went to Press 
cleven tatches comp ing, 643 trainees in all 
had returned to InJjii Jt 1s a remarkat le fact 
that there his not been a single mishap in send 
ng and biinwing these | oys to and trom England 
by sea ind that all the bovs hive pone and come 
bach sifcly On return the traimees are trade 
tested by vspecial Boird of Fxaminers appointed 
bv the Government ot India ind if found suit 
ale are yosted as Supervisors im Ordnance 
fictories or as Instructors at the Technical 
Miami, Centres on salaries which are al out 
loille or mcre thin what they were getting 
before they left India 


It i computed that there his been an 
uverage iD ttase ot 2.” per cent im the earn 
in,» of Bevin boys who have returned to India 
uiter completing their truning in the United 
Lhingdom tour whose previous silaries were 
between Rs 40 and Rs 70 yer month are now 
Commis ioned Officers in the Corps of Indian 
Lnvinecrs it a startin. silaiv ot Rs 445 per 
month <A fitter fiom Punjat who used to 
earn Rs 70 per month 1s now an Asst Inspecting 
Ofhcer in the Indiin Stores Department on 
Rs 350 per month More than 10 men are 
holding, suyervisory jols on  alaries ranging 
from Rs “> to Ks 38> per month One Bevin 
trumee his secure! in i] o1ntmet as a general 
toreman with 1 loml iy firm on a salary of 
Rs 1000 ye: month The returned Bevin 
Boys «are not only yrovidin, 2 nucleus of skilled 
workers who are furthering the war effort but 
who ire also helping the industrial progress 
of India 
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MAINTENANCE OF ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES. 


As & consequence of the entry of Japan intc 
the War, the danger had arisen of persons 
India abandoning their employment or leavin; 
certain areas If this fear were to materialis: 
it would be impossible to maintain certa1 
services essential for the public safety, th 
maintenance of public order, the efficient prose 
cution of the war or the maintenance of supphe: 
or services necessary for the life of the com 
munity Jn order to avoid such @ danger the 
Governor General, 1n exercise of the powers 
conferred on him by Section 72 of the Govern 
ment of India Act, 1935, promulgated an Ordin 
ance called the Essential Services (Maintenance 
Ordinance, 1941 This Ordinance apphes to al 
employment under the Crown and to any 
employment or class of employment which the 
Central or a Provincial Government declares tc 
be an employment for the purposes of the 
Ordinance When once any employment in any 
particular area has been “‘ declared ’’, no person 
engaged in that employment 1s permitted to 
depart outside of that area Any person in an 
employment which has been “ declared’? who 
disobeys any lawful order given to him in the 
course of such employment or without reason 
able excuse abandons such employment or absents 
himself from work, or departs from anv area 
specified in the declaration without the consent 
of the authority making that order, and any 
employer of a person engaged in an employment 
which has been “declared” who, without 
reasonable cause, discontinues the employment 
of such person or by closing an establishment in 
which such person is engaged, causes the dis- 
continuance of his employment 1s guilty of an 
offence under the Ordimance Penalties for 
infringement are imprisonment up to one year 
with additional hability to a fine Courts can 
only take cognizance of offences under this 
Ordinance upon receipt of ee eat: made in 
writing by a person authorised in this behalf 
by the Central or a Provincial Government 
Both the Central Government and the Pro 
vincial Governments with the previous sanction 
of the Central Government have the power to 
make rules regulating or empowering a specified 
authority to regulate the wages and other 
conditions of employment of persons in an 
employment which has been “ declared ’’ by this 
Ordinance When any direction regulating 
wages or conditions of service have been given 
by an authority empowered by such rules to 
give them, any person failing to comply there 
with is guilty of an offence under the Ordinance 
The Governments of Bengal Orissa and UTP 
have framed rules under Section 6(1) of the 
Ordinance The Labour Commusstoners in 
Bengal and U P and the District Magistrates 
in Orissa have been empowered under the rules 
to regulate wages and conditions of service 

enerally In Assam, the Controller of Emigrant 
bour and Labour Commissioner has been 
authorised fof the purpose 


Both the Central Government and many 
of the Provincial Governments in India have 
issued notifications under the above Ordi- 
nance ‘‘declaring’’ many essential services 
such as railways, oil and fuel installations 


port trusts and dockyards, municipalities, gas’ 
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and electricity producing plants, telephone 
systems, certain banks, et cetera, as employments 
to which this Ordinance has been made appli 
cable No such declarations have, however, 
been made by the Governments of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the Punjab, the N W 
Krontier Province and Orissa or by the centrally 
administered areas other than Delhi and Balu- 
chistan The number of prosecutions launched 
under the Ordinance up to about the end of 
February 1945 amounted to over 3000 The 
very large majority of these cases were of 
Government servants 


CREATION OF EMPOLYMENT 
EXCHANGES IN INDIA. 


When the National Service Labour Tribunals 
were established under the National Service 
(Technical Personnel) Ordinance it was the 
intention that they should gradually assume the 
role of employment exchanges for technical 
personnel This they had been doing but the 
statutory powers given to Tribunals to fix 
wages and terms of service and to compel an 
employer to give up an employee and an em 
ployee to take up employment in the national 
service have distinguished them from the 
voluntary employment exchanges commonly 
met with in other countries The exacting 
needs of war made it necessary for the Tribunals 
to have these statutory powers and they 
served their purpose As the war progressed 
it was felt necessary to look ahead and to build 
up an employment organisation which would 
be in a position to deal with the registration and 
voluntary placement of the many skilled and 
semi skilled workmen who would be thrown out 
of employment on the termination of hostilities. 
The Tribunals had gained much experence of 
the requirements of employers and the place- 
ment ot labour and 1t was therefore decided to 
use these organisations in the first instance for 
the setting up of voluntary employment 
exchanges for skilled and sem: skilled personnel. 
Employment exchanges for technical personnel 
were accordingly established at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras Cawnpore, 
Lahore, Nagpur and Delhi with effect from the 
begining of the year 1944 and at Dhanbad and 
Karachi later on in the year These Exchanges 
were, for the time being placed under the control 
of the local National Service Labour Tribunals 
It is the intention of the Government of India 
to open up 71 employment ELachanges 1n all 
in India by the end of kebruary, 1946 For 
example, there will be five more Exchanges 
in the Province of Bombay in addition to those 
at Bombay and Ahmedabad These will be 
located in the Parel and in the Docks’ areas 
n the City of Bombay and in Poona, Sholapur 
and Hubli In addition to the one at Cawnpore, 
there will be seven more Exchanges in the 
United Provinces at Agra, Bareilly, Meerut, 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur, Allahabad and Benares 


Objects and Methods of Work.—(:) Each 
‘xchange provides a place where information 1s 
sollected and furnished to the public in respect 
of employers who desire to engage technical 
sersonnel and personnel who seek employment ; 
1) information obtained from employers 
-egarding vacancies 1s recorded on “ order cards" 


Creation of Employment Exchanges in India. 
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for vacancies which are maintained on the card! :xchanges of all vacancies for technical personnel 


index system; (iii) information obtained from 

rsons seeking employment is recorded on 
ndividual card index envelopes which are filed 
on the card index system. Each such envelope 
forms the file for the correspondence relating 
to the individual concerned ; (iv) employers are 
encouraged to apply to the employment ex- 
changes for any technical personne] they require 
and the exchanges place suitable applicants in 
touch with employers. Employers are not 
required to accept candidates sent to them by 
the exchanges if they do not wish to do so but 
in such cases they are required to give their 
reasons for not accepting the candidates. For 
this purpose each recommended candidate is 
supplied with an identification card addressed 
to the employer to which a pre-paid reply card is 
attached. On the pre-paid card there are 
entries to enable the employer to state if the 
candidate has been employed and if he has not 
been employed the reasons therefor; and (v) 
the exchanges have no concern with the wages 
and terms of service of the men they supply. 
These are to be settled between the applicant for 
employment and the employer and once a man 
has been engaged the exchange has no further 
concern with him. 


Classes of Workers Covered.—For the present, 
employment exchanges have been asked to 
deal with all classes of technical personnel as 
defined in section 2 of the National Service 
(Technical Personnel) Ordinance but in the 
first instance the benefit of the exchanges were 
to be extended only to unemployed technical 
personnel who were drawing a wage of Re. 1 
per day or more when last employed. It is 
hoped, in the near future to grade persons 
belonging to each occupation on the basis of 
their skill and duties and responsibilities which 
they are capable of discharging, but for the 
present the following gradation on a wage basis 
has been laid down : Grade I ° person in receipt 
of Rs. 2 per day and over in the cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta and their suburbs and Rs. 1-8-( 
per day and over in other areas. Thes 
are further classified as ‘supervisory staff’ 
‘ mistries or master tradesmen’ or ‘ operatives 
according to the nature of their duties; Grad 
IT : persons in receipt of Rs. 1-8-0 and over but 
less than Rs. 2 per day in the cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta and their suburbs and Re. 1 anc 
over but less than Rs. 1-8-0 per day in othe) 
areas; and Grade III: persons in receipt o 
wages below Rs. 1-8-0 per day in the cities o 
Bombay and Calcutta and their suburbs, anc 
below Re. 1 per day in other areas. Exchanges 
will not at present register tradesmen belongings 
to grade III and managerial grades. Clea) 
definitions have been framed giving the classifi 
cations of the different classes of technical 
personnel covered. Unemployed technical per- 
sonnel are being encouraged to register with th: 
employment exchanges but registration is no 
compulsory. Employment exchanges also dea. 
with ex-Servicemen. In order to look afte 
their interests an Army Officer has been appointec 
in each exchange with the status of Join! 
Manager of the Exchange. 


Statutory Obligations of Employers.—Thoug! 
employers are not required to fill vacancies onl: 
by the acceptance of candidates sent by thi 
exchanges, they are required to notify thi 


n their establishments (other than those reserved 
‘or their own apprentices) as they occur and to 
urnish monthly reports to the exchanges as to 
iow the vacancies have been filled. Every 
ndustrial undertaking is also required to issue 
o any technical personnel discharged, dismissed 
x released by it or permitted by the Tribunal 
o leave their employment a service certificate in 
‘orm O of the forms prescribed by the National 
service (Technical Personnel) Rules, or if the 
ployee is already in possession of such a 
ertificate to make such additions to the certi- 
icate as will bring it up to date. 


ement,—Lach exchange is managed by 
. Manager who is appointed by the Tribunal and 
vho is generally the Tribunal’s Technical Ins- 
rector. The Manager has sufficient technical 
ualifications and experience to enable him to 
‘ppreciate the requirements of industry gener- 
ally and the special requirements of his parti- 
‘ular locality and it is his duty to maintain close 
‘contact with employers and local bodies and 
assist them to secure the personnel they require. 
It is also the duty of the Manager to deal sym- 
pathetically and tactfully with technical per- 
sonnel who visit the exchange in order to regis- 
ter themselves. Each Manager is assisted by a 
representative of the Army, a clerical staff, the 
strength of which depends on the volume of 
work to be dealt with from time to time and 
where the activities of the exchange justify 
‘t by a Tradesman Supervisor for carrying out 
trade tests in the main engineering trades. 
Where difficulties arise over the administration 
of an exchange they are to be placed before a 
committee consisting of the Chairman of the 
National Service Labour Tribunal (President), 
the Manager and the Army representative (if 
any) for solution. 

Employment Committees.— Each employment 
exchange has attached to it a local Employment 
Committee consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers, and labour, 1 representative of the 
Provincial Government and 1 Army represen- 
tative. The Chairman of each Employment 
Committee is elected by the members them- 
selves. The Employment Committee advises on 
all matters affecting the working of the ex- 
change, including the general aspects of the 
problem of pl@cement of personnel. The Com- 
mittee does fot however concern itself with 
individual cases. 


Central e—A Central Employ- 
ment Exchange has been opened in the Labour 
Department of the Central Government at Simla. 
The functions of this exchange are to issue 
general directions when required and to co- 
ordinate the needs of the different provinces and 
ensure that no province goes short of skilled or 
semi-skilled labour while there is a surplus in 
any other province. For this purpose each 
employment exchange has to send a weekly 
report to the central exchange giving a brief 
outline of the needs and surpluses of the area in 
its charge. The Central Exchange will not register 
unemployed personnel nor will it accept orders 
from private employers but it will accept orders 
from employing Department of the Government 
of India or thetr attached and subordinate 
offices which find it impracticable to place 
orders on any particular Exchange or Exchanges, 
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Manner in which the Exchanges are operating — 
Workhmen wishing, to register themselves at an 
employ ment exchange are asked by the exchange 
staff to supply such particulars about them 
selves as age technical education and expe 
rience, willingness to serve away from their 
homes etc This information 1s recorded on 
specially designed envelopes within which 18 
placed any other correspondence which may later 
develop in regard to the individual s placement 
On registration each workm4n is given in iden 
tity card containing his registered number 
address identification marhs signature or thumb 
Impression and trade To make identification 
easier the identity card my also bear a photo 
graph kmployers may notify vacancies to the 
exchangein person by telephone or ona specially 
prepared form which may be obtained from the 
exchange manager It is not incumbent on 
employers to supply all the information as in the 
application form but evidently the more de 
tailed are the particulars supplied the easier 1t 
will be for the exchange staff to submit the mht 
type of personnel Particulars about vacancies 
are also recorded on envelopes and these as well 
as the envelopes containing, information about 
workmen in need of employment ale maintained 
on the card index system ach envelope forms 
a complete record in itself When a vacancy 1s 
notified the exchange staff goes through its 
records and selects the most suitable person or 
persons and directs them to interview the em 
ployer Persons so directed are supplied with 
introduction cards to be presented to the em 
ployer at the time of interview A duplicate of 
this card 1s sent simultaneously to the employer 
The form sent to the employer has space in which 
the employer 1s requested to state whether the 
candidates appeared for interview whether they 
were taken into employment and 1f so on what 
wages and if rejected the reason therefor 
When an exchange finds that it cannot fill a 
vacancy locally or place a certain workman it 
will notify the fact with full particulars of the 
vacancy or workman to the Central Exchange 
Simla for circulation to other exchanges De 
tailed information 1s not available regarding 
the members of registrations at and placements 
from all the Employment Exchanges which have 
so far been opened {n India but it 18 of interest 
to note that these figures for the Exchange in 
Bombay amounted to 6 337 andg 521 respect 
ively since the Exchange was ned early in 
1944 up to the 3lst May 1945 


CREATION OF A STATUTORY COAL 
MINES LABOUR WELFARE FUND. 


With a view to meet expenditure incurred 1n 
connection with measures which in the opinion 
of the Government of India are necessary or 
expedient to promote the welfare of labour 
employed in the coal mining industry the Gov 
ernment of India under the powers conferred 
by Section 72 of the Government of India Act 

romulgated the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 

nd Ordinance 1944, on the 31%t January 1944 
By virtue of Section 4 of this Ordinance, a Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund has been created 
which will derive its revenue from a cess or a 
duty of excise at such rate ,not less than one 
anna nor more than four anngs per ton as may 
from time to time be fixed by the Central Gov 
ernment by notification in the Official Gazette 
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Specified classes of coal or soft coke may be 
exempted from this duty The principal objects 
tor which this fund will be utilised are defined in 
the Ordinance ‘hese are (1) the improvement 
ot standirds of living including housing and 
nutrition the amelioration of social conditions 
and the provision of recreational facilities for 
the benefit of the labour employed in the coal 
mining industry (2) the provision of transport 
to and from work (3) the provision of 1mprove 
ment of educational facilities (4) the provision 
of improvement of suppbes of water and (5) 
the improvement of public health and sanitation 
the prevention of disease the provision of medi 
cal facilities 1nd the improvement of existing 
medicil facilities The Ordinance makes pro 
vision for the appomtment of an Advisory 
Committce consistmz of Government Oftcers 
ind equal nymbers of members 1epresenting 
collicry owners and workers employed in the 
cou mining industry of whom one has to be a 
woman and it contemplates the appomtment 
of Welfire Admunistrators Inspectors and 
other officers to supervise or carry out the 
activities financed from the fund ‘Lhe fune 
tions of the Advisory Committec are to advise 
the Central Govt on all matters which the 
Ordinance requires Govurnment to consult it 
and on any other matters arising out of the 
adnunistiation of the Ordinance ind the fund 
Both the cost of administration of the fund 
and the salazies and allowaices of the Officers 
appointed 1n connection therewith are to be 
defrayed from the fund itself 


The Rules framed under the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare kund Ordinance were published in the 
Gazette of India dated the 15th October 1944 
These make provision for the composition of 
the Advisory Comnuttee the collection of the 
excise duty or cess levied under the Ordinance and 
its administration The members of the Advisory 
Comnuttee are as follows Mr H C Prior 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Labour Chairman Mr V kh B 
Pillai Coal Mines Labour Welfare Commissioner 
Vice (hairman Mi P C Young Coal Com 
missioner Mr W H kirby Chief Inspector of 
Mine Mr R S Nimbkar Labour Welfare 
Advise: to the Government of India, Mr A 
Hughes labour (ommussioner with the Govern 
ment of Bengal Mr A G Bunn Additional 
Deputy Commissioner Dhanbad Sardar 
Bahadur Ishar Singh Labour Commissioner 
with the Government of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Messrs J JatimerandS Ff Tarlton 
nominees of the Indian Mining Assormation 
Mr M N Mukherjee nominee of the Indian 
Mining Federation Mr R D Rothore Pres 
dent Indian Colhery Owners Assoriation Mr 
Boothroyd nominee of the G P & Berar 
Mining Association Mr Mono Gopal Sen Gupta, 
representing other Colliery Owners Mr §& N 
Mallick representing the Indian Mine Managers 
Association Mr W M Burch nomunee of the 
National Association of Colliery Managers , 
Messrs H Ghosal and P Bhattasali of the 
Indian Kederation of Iabour Messrs Nirpada 
Mukherjee and Chapal Bhattacharya of the 
Trade Union Congress Kulada Bibi a woman 
worker of 45 years of age who has been employed 
for the last 30 years as a coal cutte. and Mr 
Ram Dhar Singh a 25 year old miner from the 
Barar) Jalgera Colliery in the Central Provinces 
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who can read and write Hindi The Rules 
provide for the appointment of a number of 
sub Committees which include (1) a finance Sub- 
Committee to trame schemes of expenditure and 
to advice generally on the budget and all expendi 
ture debitable to the Fund, (2) a Works Sub 
Committee to consider all major projects and 
(3) separate Coalfields Sub Committees for each 
of the main Coalfields in Bengal, Bihar’ the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Assam to 
consider and advise on all matters relating to 
expenditure from the I und 1n their respective 
Coalfields 


The Rules further empower the Centzal 
Government to impose certain conditions 
on Provincial Governments local authorities 
or Owneis Agents or Managers of Coalmines 
to whom grants are made from the Lund in aid 
of any schemes appioved by the ( cntral Govein 
ment These conditions may be imposed to ensure 
that the work for which the grant 1s mide 1s duly 
and promptly executed, that all the necessary 
facilities are given for any inspection that my be 
made for checking and that proper accounts are 
maintained for the money granted 


At the Second Meeting of the Advisory Com 
mittee hcld at Dhanbid on the 12th October 
1944 the Committee decided to recommend to 
the Government of India that a cess of fou 
annas per ton should be levied on all coal and 
coke despatched from collieries in British Indi. 
with effect from ist Noyember 1944 In 
deciding on the maximum amount of cess per 
mussible under the Ordinance, the (ommittee 
felt that 1t might not be possible to maintain 
this figure in periods of slump and they re 
commended that Government should accept, 
a3 a general principle the building up of a 
reserve fund in those periods in which the 
maximum was levied so as to ensue that welfare 
measures could be mainvained m periods of 
slump Some of the welfare schemes so far 
recommended by the Board are as follows 
(1) Anti Malaiia Compaign with a recurring 
annual expenditure of Rs 7 lakhs anda non re 
curring expenditure of 3 lakhs (2) the provision 
of two regional hospitals in the Jharia Coalfields 
at an estimated capital cost of Rs 300000 and 
two hospitals for Ranigun) Coalfields at an esti 
mated cost of Rs 1,34,000, (3) part provision 
of grants of Rs 3,00,000 each towards the 
captial costs of Central hospitals in Jharia and 
Ranigun) , (4) a token grant of Rs 5 lakhs for 
a water supply scheme, (5) a token grant of 
Rs 10 lakhs for a housing scheme (6) grants 
for propaganda measures and for growing vege 
tables and (7) asum of Rs 27 lakhs to be spent 
Immediately to build for coal miners a town 
ship of two roomed tenements on the outskirts 
of coal areas in the Ranigun) Coalfields 


SOCIAL SECURITY : INVESTIGATION 
AND PLANNING. 


The Tripartite Labour Conference at its meet- 
ing in September 1943 unanimously passed the 
following resolution 


‘This Tripartite Labour Conference recom 


mends that with a view to provide adequate ' 


materials on which to plan a policy of social 
security for labour the Central Government in 
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CO operation with the Governments of Provinces 
of British India, Indian States and the Cnamber 
of Princes should immediately set up machinery 
to investigate questions of wages and earnings, 
employment and housing and social conditions 
generally, and that as soon as possible after 
receipt of the required statistics and other data 
the Central Government should appoint a mixed 
committee to formulate plans of social security ’ 


In pursuance of this resolution and in order 
that information may be collected bearing upon 
various aspects of social security So as to enable 
the Planning Committee subsequently to be set 
up to diaw up a programme of social security 
for labour in India, the Governor General 1n- 
Council appointed carly in the year 1944 a 
Committee of Knquwry to be known as the 
Labour Investigation Committee Lhe Comm1- 
ttee 18 composed of Mr D V_ Rege, ICS, as 
Chairman and Mi %S R_ Deshpande MBE, 
D1 Ahmad Mukhtai and Mi B P Adarkhar as 
Members 


The terms of reference of the Committee are 
as follows (a) to collect data relating unter alia 
to wages and earnings, employment housing 
and social conditions ot labour and in partic- 
ular of industiial labour in India, and (6) to 
investigate and report inter alia on (2) the 
risks which bring about insecurity , (22) the needs 
of labour by various classes to meet such risks 
(272) the methods most suitable for meeting such 
rishs and (2) housing and factory conditions 
a Headquarters of the Committee are at 
Simla 


The Committee first proceeded on a prelimin- 
ary all India tour with a view to discussions 
with representatives of workers and employers 
and visits to important industrial centres 
After their return from tour, they issued general 
and special questionnaires, and also launched 
sample and ad hor suiveys in all major and 
certain minor industries AS we go to Press, 
we understand that the Committee has completed 
its sulveys into wage» and is now engaged in 
wiiting its Report at Simla 


A special branch entitled the Social Security 
Branch of the Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment of India was opened towards the beginning 
of 1945 with Mr B P Adarkar as Officer on 
Special Duty and ex officio Deputy Secretary 
m charge to deal with the special problems of 
Social Security Planning The followmg three 
distinct schemes are under preparation in this 
Branch 


(1) A Unified Scheme of insurance agaist 
sickness, accident and matermty for factory 
workers to replace the original health imsurance 
scheme diafted by Mr Adarkar (an outline of 
this scheme has been circulated amongst Pro- 
vincial Governments and Association» of Em 
ployers and workers for eliciting opinion) 


(2) A unified scheme of insurance agamst 
sickness, accident and maternity for coal 


“Miners And, 


(3) A scheme of sicknéss imsurance and old 
age pensions for Indian seamen serving on 
Indian and foref—n ships 
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WAR INJURIES (COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE) SCHEME. 


A War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) 
Scheme was enacted by the Central Government 
under the War Industries (Compensation Insur 
ance) Act, 1943, which was brought into force 
on the 16th November 1943 The objects of this 
Act 18 to impose an obligation on the employer 
to pay compensation in respect of war injuries 
to workmen covered by the kssential Servaces 
(Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941, factory workers 
mine workers, workmen employed in the major 
ports and to workers employed on any estate 
where cinchona, coffee, rubber or teais grown 
The amount of compensation is roughly the 
difference between the amount paid by Govern 
ment under the War Injuries Scheme and the 
amount which would have been payable under 
the Workmens Compensation Act 1f the war 
mjury had given a right to compensation there 
under There 1s no]imit as regards the monthly 
salary of the workman as 1n the Workmen s Com 
pensation Act Insurance has been made com 
pulsory for every employer covered by the Act 
who has to take out a policy of insurance from 
the Central Government on payment of an 
advance premium at the rate of annas four per 
Rs 109, subject to a minimum of Rs &, on the 
wage bill for the quarter ended 31st December 
1943 if the employer was an empioyer for one 

uarter before the Ist January 1944, otherwise 
or any subsequent quarter durnng which he 
me an emp oyer for the first time , provided 
the quarterly wage bill has exceeded Rs 1,500 
All the premia received from the employer goto 
make the War Injuries Compensation Insurance 
Fund from which all payments of compensation, 
etc, willbe met The fund cannot be utilized to 
pay compensation to Crown employees as the 
Crown is not required to pav insurance premia 
in respect olitsemployees The same machinery 
as administers the War Injuries Scheme 1s to be 
utilized for the purpose of the War Injuries 
Compensation Insurance Scheme 


UNSKILLED LABOUR SUPPLY 
COMMITTEES. 


During the earlier stages of the War the supply 
of unskilled labour had been satisfactory requir- 
ing no measures for its control or allotment By 
the end of the year 1942, however, there were 
indications that the problem of supply of such 
labour was assuming importance in a few areas 
The Government of India therefore decided to 
set up both Provincal and Regional Labour 
Supply Committees for areas where serious 
shortages were being experienced or were 
hkely to be anticipated and a beginmng was 
made by the setting up of such a Committee 
at Jubbulpore where the needs of the Central 
Government egtablishments predominate The 
Committees have no statutory powers They 
are ordinarily, under the chairmanship of the 
Chairmen of the National Service Labour Tri- 
bunals of the Provinces in which they are estab- 
lished Their recommendations are to be 
followed by the local undertakings of the Central 
Government—any differences to be decided by 
that Government at headquarters The func- 
tions of Unskilled Labour Supply Committees 
are as follows . (1) toco ordinate the recruitment 
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of unskilled labour for all Government under- 
takings inthe area (2) to arrange a priority of 
utilization of any other recruited labour and of 
existing lavour forces in accordance with any 
priority orders that may be received from com- 
petent authorities , (3) to advise on any mea 
sures necessary to secure adequate unskilled 
labour force, including all amenities and condi 
tions of service, grain shops, housing, medical 
relief, etc and(4) where neces ary to advise 
on scales of wages and dearness allowance The 
Committee appomted for the Province of 
Bombay 1s under the chairmanship of Sir 
Charles Bristow Kt OIE, 108, Adviser to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and 
the Regional Committee for Bombay City is 
under the Chiurmanship of Mr H E Butler, 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay 


PAYMENT OF FAMILY ALLOTMENTS. 


A scheme was sanctioned early 1n 1942 enabl- 
ing Government servants in ‘ threatened ’’ areas 
to arrange for a regular monthly remittance of a 
portion of their salaries (not exceeding 50 per 
cent ) to their famihes living away from them 
The scheme has now been extended to all daily 
rated labourers 1n Central Government under 
takings whose employment 1s expected to last 
for at least 12 months from the date of first 
appointment 


PREVENTION OF HARTALS. 


We refer elsewhere in this publication to the 
widespread disturbances which occurred in India 
in August 1942 followmg the arrest of Mr 
M K Gandhi and the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress as a result of the All India 
Congress Committee deciding, at its historic 
Session of 6th/8th August in Bombay, to em 
power Mr Gandhi to launch a Civil Disobedience 
Movement 1n this country These disturbances 
included fartals or stoppages of work for pro- 
longed periods im many industrial units in 
several centres in India All the cotton textile 
mulls in Ahmedabad remained totally closed for 
nearly four months A number of other factories 
and large engimeering workshops in Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Nagpur and in many other places were 
also affected and essential War production was 
considerably interfered with In order to pre- 
vent a repetition of similar trouble in the future, 
the Government of India, by a notification dated 
the 17th April 1943, have amended the Defence 
of India Rules by adding a new rule—Rule 56A— 
for the Prevention of Hartals in Places of 
Employment 


‘ Hartal’ has been defined as any concerted 
cessation of work or refusal to work by a body of 
persons employed in any place of employment, 
except a cessation or refusal in furtherance of a 
trade dispute with which such body of persons is 
directly concerned If in the opinion of a Pro- 
vincial Government a body of persons employed 
in any place of employment is likely to take part 
in, or is taking a part in, a hartal, then, without 
prejudice to any other proceedings which may 
be taken in respect of such Aartal, the Provincial 
Government may by order in writing require 
the person owning or having the management of 
such place of employment to take, within such 
time as may be specified to secure that the Aartal 
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shall not take place, or as the case may be, shall 
cease Further, 1f in the opinion of a Provincial 
Government a place of employment has been 
closed for reasons other than the furtherance of a 
trade dispute, the Provincial Government may 
by order 1n writing require the owner or persons 
having the management of such place of employ- 
ment to take, within such time as may be 
specified in the order, such measures as may be so 
specified to secure that the place of employment 
shall be openee and shall remain open, for the 
unimpeded employment of persons employed 
therein Contraventions of the provisions of any 
order made under Rule 564 of the Defence of 
India Rules are hable to be punished with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
five years or with fine which may extend to five 
lakhs of rupees or with both 


COMPULSION OF PERSONS TO 
WORK: 


The Government of India, early in the year 
1943, promulgated Rule 78A of the Defence of 
India Rules conferring powers on both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments to 
compel certain persons to do work This Rule 
empowers any Ofhcer of Government authonsed 
in this behalf by a general or special order to 
require any male person within such area as 
may be specified in the order to assist in the 
doing of work on land for such period and in such 
manner as the officer may direct being work the 
doing of which 1s in the opinion of the officer 
necessary to meet an actual or apprehended 
attack, or to repair or to reduce the damage 
resulting therefrom or to facilitate offensive or 
defensive operations in the area. Refusal by 
any person to comply with any lawful direction 
given to him under this ordei renders him hable 
to imprisonment which may extend to sia 
months or with fine or both The Officer giving 
a direction under this order has the right to 
determine the remuneration to be paid for the 


work 
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The Government of India, in a Press note 
dated the 10th May, 1945 have announced 
their plans for the Setting up of a co ordinated 
olganisation to deal with the re settlement 
and re-employment in civil life of demobilised 
members of the defence services and discharged 
war workers We have already dealt with the 
subject of the network of employment exchanges 
which have been o1 will be set up under the 
Labour Department to facilitate registration 
for the placement in civil employment of 
demobilised persons This set-up will be the 
beginning of a well organised and co ordinated 
employment service to help workers to find 
the most suitable employment, to assist em 
ployers to secure the most suitable workers 
and to ensure that the available workers and 
available jobs are brought together as promptly 
and satisfactorily as possible It will also 
ensure that the necessary skills are available 
and are distributed satisfactorily among the 
various branches of production 

Effective Machinery will be required in 
connexion with military and industrial de- 
mobilisation after the war for facilitating the 
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[peaneter of a large number of workers from one 
Job, occupation, industry and aiea to another. 
Information will have to be collected in advance 
regarding persons likely to be seeking work, 
employment opportunities likely to be available 
for various categories of workers, and the prob- 
able area-by-area balance of labour supply and 
demand Special problems wil! also aise with 
regard to employment re adjustment during 
the transition from war to peace and positive 
steps will have to be taken to facilitate the 
mobility of labour both occupational and geo- 
graphical Programmes of technical training 
and vocational guidance for demohbilised 
persons have to be organised to equip them for 
the type of employment for which they are 
most suited and for meeting the man power 
requirements of post war development schemes 
After their placement in civil employment, the 
interests of ex servicemen and women will 
also need watching for some time, with a view 
to assisting them to adapt themselves to their 
new surroundings and bringing about mutual 
understanding and cordial relations between 
them and their new employers It 18 the 
intention of the Government of India to establish 
the following six Directorates at Headquarters 
under a Director General of Re settlement and 
Re employment to deal with these various 
problems 


(1) The Directorate of Employment Exchan- 
ges and Statistics will supervise, integrate, and 
direct the work of the central, regional and 
sub regional exchanges It will collect data 
regarding the numbers of persons likely to be 
demobilised and the employment opportunities 
hkely to be available, and all other relevant 
information pertaining to Employment. 


(2) The Durectorate of Employment will 
function as ah employment finding body It 
will tap all available sources and will explore 
new avenues of employment and heep abreast 
of post war development schemes 


(3) The Duirectorate of Technical Traimmg 
will in collaboration with Government tactories, 
railways, the Provincial Governments and Civil 
industry organise facilities for further technical 
training and apprenticeship trammg for such 
demobulised technicians as may need them 
for civil emplovment 


(4. The Directorate of Vocational Traiming 
will organise traiming facilities im non engineering 
trades and vocations 1n collaboration with the 
Provincial Governments, universities and private 
institutions 


(8) The Directorate of Publicity will popu- 
larise the employment of demobulised persons 
in Civil employment and canvass private 
employers And, 


(6. The Directorate of Welfare will maintain 
a close liaison with labour welfare organisations 
of the Central and Provincial Governments 
with a view to ensuring that the interests of 
demobilised persons 1n civil employment are 
being properly watched and safeguarded. 


For the purposes of the above organisation, 
the country has been divided into nine regions— 
the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province , Sind , the United Provinces , Bengal 
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and Assam, Central 
Bombay , Bihar and Orissa , Madras and Coorg 
and Delhi 
under a Director of Re settlement and Employ 
ment and attached to him will be an employment 
advisory committee consisting of representatives 
of Government departments, employers and 
workers organisations and the Soldiers ’ Sailors 
and Almens Board The Government of 
India have a1rangements well in hand for train 
me the necessary personnel which will he 
required in connexion with all these schemes 
both in England and in India 


CONTROL OF LABOUR 
RECRUITMENT. 


By a notification published in the Gazette 
of India dated the 9th June 1941, the Govern 
ment of India have directed that Rule 81 of 
the Defence of India Rules 1s applicable for 
controlling the recruitment and employment 
of labour in such areas a8 may be spccified 
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Provinces and Berar,,1n the order with a view to securing that 


sufheient workers are available for essential 


The regional organisation will be | undertakings 


The Labour Recruitment Control Order 
which was brought into force with eftect from 
the 18th December, 1944 1s designed to regulate 
theiecruitment of libour from certain controlled 
Districts m Benzal Bihar and the Central 
Provinces and Berar ‘lhe order requires 
contractors and employeis of labour to obtain 
licenses for recruiting labour from controlled 
districts for work outside the controlled districts 
All wotks or employ ments within the controlled 
districts arc exempted from taking o it licenses 
This order 15 expected to improve the labour 
supply position im the collieries 


PROMULGATION OF RULE 81A OF 
DEFENCE OF INDIA RULES. 
We deal with this below under the heading of 


Industrial Disputes Legislation 1n the following 
Chapter 


LABOUR LEGISLATION—ITS ADMINISTRATION AND 
STATISTICS. 


The Central co ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour legislation 


is the Department of Labour of the Government — 


of India with a member of the Viceroy s Exe 

cutive Council holding the portfolio The ad- 
ministration of matters connected with the 
English and Indian Merchant Shipping Acts 

the Mercantile Marine Department and 
Indian Seamen 1s with the Depitment of 
Commerce In respect of all the Federal 
Railways, the ITabour Member 1s responsible 
for the administration of the Payment of 
Wages Act 1946, Trade Disputes 
Work fo1 employees not covered bv the Factories 
Act and regulation of cmplovment of children 
He 18 also responsible for Regulation of Labou1 
and Safety in respect of mines and oilfields 

trade disputes in industries, businesses or 
undertakings carried on by the Central Govern 
ment and Inter Provincial Migration In 
the field of Concurrent Legislation, the Labour 
Member 18 responsible for (1) Factories 

(2) Welfare of Labour, conditions of labour, 
prov'dent funds and workmens compensa- 
tion, health insurance including invaliditv pen- 
sions and old age pensions, (3) unemployment 
msurance , (4) trade unions and industrial and 
labour disputes , (5) electricity and (6) boilers 
As the permanent ex officio Chairman of the 
Tripartite Labour Conference, a)l matters con- 
nected with the Conference and its Standing 
Labour Committee are dealt with by the Labour 
Member He1s also responsible for the admunis- 
tration of the National Service (Technical Per 

sonnel) Ordinance, recruitment of unskilled 
labour throughout Bnitish India for employment 
on defence works the a munistration of the 
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Technical and the Bevin Training Schemes, the 
Cost of Living Index Scheme, the Essential 
Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, and Air 
Raid Precautions in Factories Among the 
many matters and subjects not directly connected 
with Labour, the Member tor Labour 1s res 

ponsible for the administration of the Central 
Public Works Department and the Indian Service 
of Engineers the Civil Pioneer Force Ordinance, 
1942 Government Piinting and Stationery , the 
Central Boilers’ and Llectriuty Boards and the 
Coal Giading Board , the Central Board ot Irriga- 
tion and the Geolozical Survey of India Under 
the Devolution Rules made under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, ‘ Regulation of Mines’ 
and ‘Inter-Provincial Migration were central 
subjects whereas industrial matters included 
under the head ‘factories’ and ‘ welfare of 
labour’ fell within the scope of the provincial 
legislatures Although the Government of India 
has passed central iegislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour— 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces—the admunistration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc , falls on the Pro- 
vincial Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration as it is not permissible 
under the constitution for the Central Govern- 
ment to incur any expenditure from Central 
revenues on the administration of provincial sub- 
jects This constitutional position was perhaps, 
to some extent, responsible for the opposition 
shown by some of the Provincial Governments to 
labour measures on which thew views were 


invited by the Government of India during recent 
years. 


The Factories Act, 1934. 


The Governor General 1n Council exercises 
control over the admunistration of the Acts 
passed by the Central Legislature in two ways 
in the first place he 1s vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence direction and 
control and secondly these Acts 1n most cases 
reserve certain power to him to make the powers 
conferred on Provincial Governments subject to 
his control The general principle observed by 
the Government of India however has been to 
grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
in the administration of the various all India 
Acts The Central Government in the Depart 
ment of Labour, however maintains control 
mn connection with the Indiin Mines Act and 
the Mines Maternity Benefit Act 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
Bubject should receive adequate consideration 
and that if federal legislation were not prac 
ticable efforts should be directed tosecuring that 
as early as possible the whole of India should 

rticipate in making progres» 1n labour matters 

or Indian States in which there was appreci 
able industrial development the Commission 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set up would offer a 
suitable channel for co operation (It may be 
mentioned here that Indian States have been 
given six seats in the Tripartite Labour 
Conference) The whole question was discus 
sed threadbare at the various Round Table 
Conferences which were held im London 
In connexion with the new reforms and 
Mr M Joshi who represented the 
interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
thould be a federal subject Owing largely to 
Mr Joshi 8 efforts the Joint Parhamentary Com 
mittee decided for concurrent legislation The 
Government of India Act 1935 lays down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Provincial Legislatures — 


(1) Factories, regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development 


(2) Welfare of labour, provident funds 
popeyer hability and workmens compensa 
100 


(3) Trade Unions, 
disputes 


Since the institution of the Annual Conference 
of Labour Ministers the First Session of which 
was held at New Delhi in January 1940 the 
trend has been for Central rather than Provincial 
Labour Legislation—with this difference that 
whereas all the Central Acts passed prior to 1941 
automatically apphed to the whole of Bnitish 
India, some of the recent labour legislation has 
been permissive that 1s to say, it 18 open to any 
particular Province to extend such legislation to 
its territory or not as 1t pleases 


In this Chapter we shall give the pmncipal 
features of all the Central Labour Acts as also 
of all the more important Provincial Labour 
Acts but, where more than one Province has 
simular legislation, we shall describe the parent 
Act and indicate important differences, if any, 
hetween that and the similar subsequent Acta 


industrial and labour 
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As far as statistics are concerned the Government 
of India owing both to the shortage of paper and 
the undesirability of publishing information 
which 1s likely to be of value to the enemy have 
stopped the issue since the year 1940 of the 
Annual Reports which they used to pubhsh in 
connexion with the administration of the 
various Labour Acts in the country We shall 
sherefore only give such statistics as are available 
in this Edition We shall conclude this Chapter 
with a section on the recent demand for umform 
labour laws for India and the action taken in 
sonnection therewith by the institution of the 
Conference of Labour Ministers and the Tripartite 
Labour Conference 


THE FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 


In the Chapter on the historical survey of the 
growth of the labour problem in India we have 
traced the development of factories legislation 
in the country since 1881 when the first Factories 
Act was passed and we gave tht main features 
of that Act and the 1891 and the 1911 Acts as 
amended by the Amending Acts of 1922 1923 
1926 and 1931 Factory law in India was 
completely overhauled in 1934 as the result of the 
acceptance by Government of most of the recom 
mendations made for its 1mprovement by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour <A new 
consolidating and amending Act was passed bv 
the Central Legislature in 1934 and The 
Factories Act 1934°° was brought into opera 
tion with effect from 1st January 1935 This 
At hws been amended on five occasions in 
193€¢ 1940 1941 1944 and 1945 The last 
amendment of the Act which was effected in 
1945 deals with holidays with pay for all workers 
employed in perennial factories The main 
provisions of the law relating to factories as 1t 
stands today are as follows 


(a) Classification of Factorves —A distinction 
is drawn between ‘seasonal’ and ‘ perennial’ 
factories A factory which 1s exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground nuts or the manu 
facture of coffee indigo lac rubber sugar 
(including gur) or tea 1s to be a seasonal factory 
provided that a Provincial Government mav, 
by notification in the official gazette declare 
any such factory in which manufacturing pro 
cesses are ordinarily carmed on for more than 
180 working days 1n the year not to bea seasonal 
factory for the purposes of the Act The Pro 
vineial Government mav also by notification, 
declare any seasonal factory in which manu 
facturing processes are ordinarily carried on 
for not more than 180 working days in the year 
and which cannot be carned on except during 
particular seasons or at times dependent on the 
irregular action of natural forces to be a seasonal 
factory for the purposes of this Act 


By virtue of the T'actones (Amendment) Act 
1940 the provisions of the 1934 Act relating to 
health safety regulation of child labour and 
registration may be apphed to power factories 
employing from 10 to 19 workers and in which 
children are employed It was felt that this 
amendment would lewd to the complete 
non employment of children in small factomes 
because rather than be compelled to register 
under the Act the owners concerned would 
prefer not to employ childrep at all, 
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There has been an increasing tendency in 
most Provinces in India during recent years 
especially in Bombay, to take advantage of 
Section 5 of the Factories Act, 1934, by notify 
ing all factories employing ten or more persons 
as “factories’ for the purposes of the Act In 
this connection it 1s of interest to record that 
Dr K N Katju, Ex Minister for Industries in 
the United Provinces conducted a detailed 
inquiry into alleged sweated labour in small 
factories for a period of over two years He 
found that 1n over 300 factories employing 4,000 
workers labour was sweated, there were no fixed 
hours of work and health and sanitary conditions 
were deplorable The Government of the United 
Provinces thereupon took immediate action by 
declaring all such factories as employed 10 or 
more persons as factories for the purposes of 
the Act The Second Conference of Labour 
Mimsters held in January 1941 decided that 
the Factories Act should be so amended as 
to make registration of all factories employing 
10 or more persons compulsory but this recom 
mendation has not yet been civen effect to 


(b) Age and Sex Groups —Factory operatives 
are divided into four age and sex groups (1) 
adult males, (2) adult females (3) children of 
both sexes, 1¢, persons over 12 and under 15 
years of age, and (4) ‘adolescents’ defined as 
persons of both sexes who are over the age of 
15 years and under the age of 17 years but who 
have not been certified as fit for employment as 
adults Such adolescents as have not been 
so certified are to be deemed to be children 


(c) Hours of Work —The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories The maximum hours permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to ten 
per day and 54 per week subject tothe proviso 

hat persons employed on work necessitating con: 
tinuous production for technical reasons and per: 
sons whose work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one we6ék 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories 


({d@) Spreadover —By ‘‘ spreadover ”’ 1s meant 
the limitation of the period of consecutive hours 
during which the dailv hmuits of hours of work 
may be availed of by the owner or occupier of a 
factory This principle was introduced in 
factory legislation for the first time in 1934 
The spreadover in the case of adultsis limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and In the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours, 
but the contimuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the case 
of children must include the hours between 
7 pm. and 6am, for both women and 
children The effect of the Amending Act of 
1944 on this question has been dealt with below 
The power to grant exemptions in the cage 
of women where technical reasons require that 
work should be done at night, eg, in the fish 
ourjng industry, continues to be allowed 
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(e) Arixficcal Cooling and Humidricaton.— 
Power has been given to Provincial Govern- 
ments to authorise Factory Inspectors to 
call upon managers of factomes to carry out 
specific measures for increasing the coolin 
power of the air if they are of opimuion that i 
is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort , 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances 


(f) Welfare—Provision 1s made for four 
matters in connection with workers’ welfare 
(1) for the maintenance of a suitable and 
sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances , (2) foradequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons, 
(3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women, 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances 


(g) Rest Intervals and Holidays —The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character 


(h) Hohdays wth Pay—The Factories 
(Amendment) Act 1945 which comes into force 
with effect from the 1st January 1946 provides 
for compensatory holidays and holidays with 
pay In cases where, as a result of the passing 
of an order or the making of a rule exempting 
a factory or the workers therein from the pro 
visions of the Act relating to a compulsory 
weekly holiday, a worker 18 deprived of any 
of such holidays, he must be allowed, as soon as 
circumstances permit compensatory holidays 
of equal number to the holidays so lost The 
provisions with regard to holidays with pay 
will enforce, 1n ajl perennial factories an annual 
paid holiday of 10 days for adults and 14 days 
‘orchildren These holidays can be accumulated 
over a period of two years Half of the wages 
payable for these holidays are to be paid before 
the worker proceeds on leave and the balance 
on his return <A more liberal provision will 
not be affected by this law and factories 
providing benefits substantially similar to those 
laid down in the amending Act can be exempted 
from its provisions 


(*) Overtume ~The old Acts contained no 
imitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘exempted’ 
workers The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act With regard to overtime 
rates of pay the Act Jays down that a time 
and a half should be paid in all cases where a 
worker in 8 seasgnal factory is required to work 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one Week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
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of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of which he 18 entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordmary rate 0° 
pay 

(3) Certrficates of Frness for Children — 
Provincial Governments have been given powers 
to make rules prescribing the degree of fitness 
to be attained by children and it has been 
 iaiaca ioe that whenever such a standard has 

een laid down, no child failing to attain 16 
can be certified for employment in a factory 
Similarly, adolescents cannot work as adults 
unless certified ‘fit to work as an adult’ If 
they are not so certified they are considered 
children 

(k) Securnty of Factory Structures —Factory 
inspectors have been given powers to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety Provincial 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi 
cates of stability 

(l) Exemptions —A frequent cause of com 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act 
The new Act limits these powers and prescribea 
further that no exemptions are to be granted 
in respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1944 was 
passed to remedy certain defects and meet 
Some difficulties in the administration of the 
main Act Washing facilities were required 
to be provided only in places where workers 
come in contact with injurious or obnoxious 
subtances By removing the restrictive clause 
all factory owners can be required to provide 
washing facilities for their workers By the 
time we went to Press, Bombay was the onl 
Province in India, which had framed draft 
Rules in connexion with this matter A 
recent judgment of the Bombay High 
Court held that orders passed by an Inspector 
of Factories regarding ‘‘ means of escape ”’ 
were ultra vires In order to validate the rules 
made by Provincial Govts in the matter of 
‘precautions against fire ’ Section 23 of the Act 
has been suitably amended Under the provi 
sions of Sections 45 and 54 no woman or child 
was allowed to work ina factory except between 
the hours of 6am and 7pm but the hmiting 
hours could be varied by a Provincial Govern 
ment to cover a span of 18 hours between 5 a m 
and 7-30 pm wing to the change in Indian 
Standard Time practical difficulties were felt 
in this respect in Western Provinces The 
evening limit has therefore been extended from 
7320 pm ta830 pm This amendment, how- 
ever, is to have effect only for the duration of 
the War 

A new rule has been promulgated under the 


Defence of India Act which enables the Central : 
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factory or class of factories shall reach a certain 
standard This has been done to remedy defec 

tive lighting arising from one or the other of the 
following two causes (1) many factories planned 
their interior lighting under peace time conditions 
on the assumption that night-work would rarely 
be necessary (2) compliance with black out 
or other ARP regulations requiring the pre 

vention of the emergence of beams of hight from 
a building has actually reduced lighting of the 
pari below the standard required for efficient 
wor 
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The Legislative Council of the Central Pro 
vinoes and Berar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937 This Act is intended toregulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
to which the Factories Act, 1934, does not apply 
“* Unregulated Factory’’ has been defined as 
**any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories Act, 1934, does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on —(¢%) dide 
making, (2) shellac manufacture, and (1 
leather tanning ’’ <A “ child’’ has been defin 
aS a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
procedure closely follow the similar provisions 
in the Factories Act Children’s hours are 
restricted to seven 1n any one day and no child 
can be employed im any unregulated factory 
except between 8 am and noon,and1l pm and 
5 pm The double employment of children 
is prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day 18 prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision has been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
consecutive days Women s hours are restricted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun 
rise or after sunset. 


Factory Statistics. 


Upto and including the Report for the year 
1939, statistics regarding the numbers of factones 
and of factory workers used to be given in the 
annual reports on the administration of the 
Factories Act published by all the Provincial 
Governments The Government of India pub 
ished a Summary of the Provincial reports every 
year These summaries contained statistics mm 
eight different statements in regard to the follow 
ing matters (1) totals of the number of working 
factories classified by Provinces according to 
types ot factories , (2) average daly numbers of 
workers employed classified in the same way and 
by age aad sex groups (3) intervals holidays 
and hours of work separatelv for perennial and 
seasonal factories (4) accidents, and (5) 
convictions in respect of offences under the Act 
A table containing the figures for numbers of 
working factories and the average daily number 
of workers employed therein classified oe age 
and sex groups, between the years 1894 and 1939 
was published at page 479 of the 1942 43 Edi- 


Government to require that the hghting of any | tion of this publication Owing to the shortage 
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of paper, both the Provincial Governments and: 
the Governmentof India discontinued the publica 

tion of thé Annual Reports on the administra 

tion of the Factories Act and the Annual “ Sta 

tistics of Factories ’’ with effect from the publica 

tion of the Reports for the year 1940 In view, 
however, of the fact that information relating 
particularly to employment figures would be 
widely used the figures for the years 1938 to 
1942 were published in the August 1943 and in 
the January, 1944 issues of the Indian Labour 
Gazette (The figures for 1942 were, however, 
provisional The corrected figures are now 
reproduced in the table below together with 
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those for the year 1948) No corresponding 
information was given in the published tables 
for numbers of factories but from figures recently 
published by the Government of India it would 
appear that the total number of factories 
registered 1n British India under the Factories 
Act 1934 was 13,209 in the year 1943 as against 
11 868 1n the year 1941 and 12 527 in the year 
1942 The following table sets out the statistics 
of the average daily numbers of persons em- 
ployed in all factories in British India for the 
years 1939 to 1943 classified according to main 
industry groups and according to their employ- 
ment in perennial and seasonal factories 


Statistecs of Numbers of Workers employed wn Factores un British India 


| Average Daily Number of Persons employedin the years 


Classes of Factories 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 
Government and Local Fund | 

Perennial Factores 131,066 168 125 219,233 299,273 355,571 
Seasonal Factories 1,380 1,038 853 620 507 

Total 132,446 |} 169163 | 220,086 | 299,893 | 356078 

All Other Perennial Factories 

Textiles. 838 985 | 829,162 | 953,320 | 965,459 | 1,001,893 
Engineering 143,257 | 158665 | 204056; 223,820 | 253 947 
Minerals and Metals 51,746 62 357 76,162 82,493 92,694 
Drink and Tobacco 87,005 104,038 119,888 121,311 124,736 
Chemicals and Dyes 55 118 57,485 71,150 72,626 82,755 
Paper and Printing 42 053 46,445 48,245 48,501 50,534 
Wood, Stone and Glass 46,364 59,122 77,627 82,334 89,824 
Gins and Presses 26,504 22,846 21,538 17,029 15,408 
Skins and Hides 11,710 18,097 23,516 29,608 83 669 
Miscellaneous 18,324 21,679 35,346 38,465 37,091 

Total 1,321,066 | 1,379,896 | 1,630,848 | 1,681,646 | 1,782,551 
All Other Seasonal Factories 295,049 | 295,369 | 305,443 | 300,698 | 297,883 
Grand Total All Factories 1,748,561 | 1,844,428 | 2,156,377 | 2,282,237 | 2,436,312 

A table published at pages 160 1 of the Novem THE INDIAN MINES ACT, 1923. 


ber 1944 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette givcs 
the composition of the average daily nifmber 
of workers employed in regintered factories 
in the different Provinces by age and sex 
roups for the years 1942 and 1943 but not 
y industries The figures for the year 1943 
show that of the total number of workers in 


all factories in British India, 2,183 023 were P 


men, 262,744 were women, 38,069 were children 
and 13,484 were adolescents 





The conditions of employment of labour in 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Acts of 
1928 and 1935 The act of 1923 which came into 
force from the 1st July 1924 replaced the earher 
enactment of 1901 The Act of 1901 contained 
rovisions designed to secure safety in mines and 
it provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
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first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed Maximum limits of 54 hours 
er WA a or underground ani 60 hours per week 
or aboveground workers No limits were pre 
scribed fordaily hours A daily limit of 12 
hours was imposed for the first time by the 
Amending Act of 1928 which was brought into 
effect from ist Apml 1930 As a result of the 
recommendations made in the matter by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour and the 
adoption of the Draft Convention on Hours of 
Work in Coal Mines by the Fifteenth Session of 
the International Labour Conference in 1931 
the Government of India passed The Indian 
Mines (Amendment) Act 1935, which 
brought into effect from lst October 1935 The 
main provisions of the law regarding hours and 
conditions of work in Indian Mines as 16 now 
stands, are as follows — 
(a) No person 1s to be employed in a 
mune for more than 814 daysin any one week 
(6) No person employed aboveground 
In & Mine 18 to be permitted to work for 
more than 64 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than twelve hours 
(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground ina mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any ame day to spread over more 
than nine hours No person1s to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground 18 carried on by a system of relays 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface 
(d) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age 18 pro 
hibited and those below the ize of 17 «re 
not permitted to work in mines unless 
certified medically fit 
(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner 
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ihe Government of India promulgated 
reguiations under section 29(7) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the 1st 
July 1939 and 1n 411 other mines with effect from 
the ist July 1929 In order to prevent undue 
hardship 1 pumneple of gradualness in the 
number of women to be reduced every year 
was laid down Women are rfot prohibited from 
accepting employment in open workings and on 
the surface of mines In view however of 
am acute shortage of labour in coal mining 
areas this policy has now been reversed By 
two notifications dated the 24th November 
and the 4th December 1943 respectively the 
Government of India haye exempted until 
further: orders all coal mines in the provinces 
of Bengal Bihar Central Provinces and Berar 
und Oriss1 from the provisions of clause ()) 
of Section ~9 of the Indian Mines Act 1923 
to the extent to which regulations made there 
under prohibit the entry of women into under 
ground working for the purpose of employment 
subject to the following two conditions (1) no 
woman shall be employed underground in 
galleries which are less than six feet in height 
and (2) every woman employed underground 
shall be pud wages at the same rate as a man 
emploved underground on similar work Milk 1s 
now to be supplied to women working under 
ground 
Mining Statistics. 

The collection of full statistics with regard to 
the numbers of mines and of the persons em- 
ployed therein dates from 1924 These statistics 
used to be published 1n the Annual Reports of 
The Chef Inspector of Mines in India Com 
mencing from the year 1940, the Government 
ot India have been publishing abridged reports 
which contain no figures for numbers employed 
Statistics for the 16 years from 1923 to 1939 were 
given in a table at page 480 of the 1942 43 
edition of this publication The Government 
of India have however published figures 
showing the average daily number of persons 
employed in all mines in the various Provinces 
in India in the issues of the Indian Ja/our 
Gazette Weset out the available figures in the 
following table — 


Average Daily Number of Poisons employed in Indian Vines 


ne 








Province 1938 | 1939 

(ssam ~ UL w 463 
Baluchistan 829 617 
B ngal 60 661 60 9€5 
Bihar 167 248 166 334 
Central Provinces 4€ 611 41 466 
Bombay 4 226 3 820 
Rajputana 668 1 312 
United Provinces 1275 1 579 
Orissa 5 576 
Punjab A Sl 5 828 
Sind 157 142 
Madras 12 746 14 549 
Delhi 193 1 206 
N W Frontier Province 7 

Total 303 191 301 054 





| 1940 1941 1942 1943 
2 Tod 2732 2 325 3530 
707 834 1131 2518 
65643 | 65431 | 60501 | 6007 
180 845 | 200577 | 20060 | 206 922 
494.1 | 49722 | 51741 | 43792 
3 490 1 203 928 2 304 
1403 3 765 C1 3,870 
2 283 2 377 ot 1'436 
€38 "5 119) 1097 
73°8 » 308 55°78 » il 
173 259 309 643 
14339 | 12862 | 15312 | 17603 
510 1179 732 755 
6 25 24 
329,770 | 347,018 | 357646 | 349361. 
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THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 


Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India 1s the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
Central Legislature early in 19386 and amended 
in a minor particular by an Amending Act in 
1937 <A detailed note on the history of this 
piece of legislation will be found at pages 503 
and 504 of the 1938 39 Ldition of this publication 
The moré important provisions of this Act which 
were brought into operation with effect from the 
20th May 1987 are as follows — 


(a) Scope of Application —The Act in the first 
instance applies to factomes and railways but 
Provincial Governments are empowered to 
extend it to tramway or motor omnibus services , 
docks, wharves or jetties , inland steamer vessels , 
Mines, quarries or oil-flelds, plantations; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
pag ahaa with a view to their use, transport 
or sale, 


(b) Wages —‘ Wages’ for purposes of the 
Act Means al] remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or imphed, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allowances, employees’ 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
pavable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer 


Many industrial establishments, especially 
cotton textile mulls n India, grant good attend 
ance and efficiency bonuses 1n addition to wages 
These bonuses operate as fines in cases where the 
standards for earning them are not attained 
The Government of India, while framing the Act, 
included such bonuses withm the ambit of 
“‘wages”’ but the definition of this term as far as 
bonusesare concerned has been widely interpreted 
The Government of Bombay held that existing 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses wherever 
they obtamed must be paid without conditions 
and notified all factories accordingly As a test 
case, the Arvind Mills in Ahmedabad were pro 
secuted in the City Magistrate s Court for non- 
payment of these bonuses in cases where the con 
ditions for earning them were not fulfilled The 
Magistrate held that bonuses were wages and 
directed that the deductions made should be 
refunded to the workers The matter was taken 
into appeal in the Court of the Assistant Judge, 
Ahmedabad, where the decision of the Magis 
trate was upheld The Mills thereupon filed a 
further appeal in the High Court, Bombay, which 
reversed the Ahmedabad judgments and held 
that all bonuses must he earned The Govern 
ment of India intend introducing a Bill in the 
Central Legislative Assembly to amend this Act 
with a view to clarifying the position of ‘bonuses ’. 
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(c) Wage Perwds—No wage period is to 
exceed one month and all wages are te be paid 
in com and/or currency notes $ 


(qd) Time of Payment —The wages of ali 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment 18 terminated. 


(e) Permisnble Deducttons —Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over-payMents of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
Insurance, for dues to co operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Governor General in Council or a Provincial 
Government may, by general or special order, 
authorise The Central Government promul 
gated a Payment of Wages Amendment Ordi- 
nance 1n 1940 amending the Act to enable deduc- 
tions being made from wages with written autho- 
risation of the employed person for investment 
in any War Savings Scheme approved by a Pro- 
vincial Government The Act does not permit 
an employer to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the employee concerned. Such a system 
was widely prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
ed annually from the wages of about 25,000 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
value of damaged cloth handed over to them, 


(f) Fines —No fines are to be imposed on 
children, 1 ¢, persons below the age of fifteen 
years No fines can be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the Provincial Government or of an authority 
which a Provincial Government may prescribe 
in the matter and unless the person who is fined 
has been given an opportunity of showing cause 
against the fine The total amount of fines 
which may be imposed on any person during any 
wage period is not to exceed half an anna in the 
rupee of wages for that wage period and no fine 
can be recovered in instalments or after the ex 
of 60 days from the day on which it was impose 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers _ Provincial 
Governments have been eMpowered to make 
tules in connection with most of these matters. 


In December 1937, the North Western Rail- 
way reduced the monthly rate of pay of an 
engine driver by Ra 7 for unsatisfactory work. 
The employee filed an application against the 
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Railway in the Small Causes Court at Karachi 
for illegal deductions The application was 
dismissed and the case was taken 1n appeal to the 
Chief Court of Sind Mr Justice Weston held 
that a reduction in an employee’s wages by way 
of punishment was in contravention of the 
Payment of Wages Act and ordered a refund to 
the applicant of the amounts deducted from his 
wages 

(g) Deductions for Absence from Duty — 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence | 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (+e, if the: 
wage is Rs 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be More than Rs 7),. 
provided that “‘ subject to any rules made 1n this’ 
behalf by the Provincial Government if ten or 
more employed persons acting in concert absent 
themselves without due notice (that 1s to say 
without giving the notice which they are required 
to give either expressly by their contracts of 
employment or impliedly by the terms of their 
service) and without reasonable cause such 
deduction from any such person may include 
such amount not exceeding his wages for eight 
days as may by any such contract or terms be due 
to the employer in heu of due notice”’ By the 
amending Act of 1937 an explanation was added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “‘an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent from the place where he 
18 required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work ”’ 


(h) Deduetions for Recovery of Advances — 
Recovery of an advance of Money given before 
employment began 1s to be made from the first 
payment of wages 1n respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery 18 to be made on 
advances given for travelling expenses, and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be Made by 
Provincial Governments 


(4) Contracting-Out._-No contracting-out is 
permitted. 


(9) Procedure —Provincial Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are tted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences under the Act. Since the passing of the 
Act it has been found that the procedure laid 
down in Section 15 of the Act in connection with 
claims arising out of deductions from wages 1s a 
very dilatory one The actionisa civil one and 
it takes a long time before the case is brought 
toa decision In manv cases where applications 
are filed for non-payment of wages the employer 
is let off if he has paid wages to the workers 
concerned after the filing of the complaint and 
the Courts ignore the fact that even in such 
cases delay in making payments had occurred 


(k) Administration.—Inspectors of factories 
are made responsible for the admunistration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor General 
ln Council and to Provincial Governments to 
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appoint such other persons as they think fit to be 
inspectors for the purposes of this Act for 
railways 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1 


A brief account of the manner in which work 
men could recover damages from their employers 
in respect of accidents before the passing of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 has been 
given at page 583 of the 1941 42 Edition of this 
publication In its mam principles, the Indian 
Act which was brought into operation with effect 
from ist July 1924, follows the British model 
but 1ts precision and rigidity and the special 
machinery set up for its administration are 
some of the features which distingwsh it from 
the British Act In 1ts scope—type and classes 
of workers covered—the omginal Act of 1923 
fell far short of the Bntish Act but it 
was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
80 as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to day covers 
nearly fifteen mulhon industmal workers in the 
country. Under the Act, payment of com- 
pensation has been made obligatory on all em- 
ployers whose employees come within 1ts scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli 
gence andinjured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtam compensation in all cases 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident 18 not directly 
attributable to the workman having been at the 
time of the accident under the influence of 
drink or drugs or to wilful disobedience of rules 
or orders or wilful disregard of safety devices 
Besides bodily injaries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes of compensation, 
as imjuries caused by accident, provided 
however, that the worker concerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
six months Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of omginal occupational diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conferente in 1925 
This hst was further expanded in 1933 and again 
in 1938 by the addition of (1) pomwonimng by 
benzene and its homologues or the sequele of 
such poisoning (2) chrome ulceration or its 
sequela , (3) compressed air illness (Caisson 
Disease) or its sequel (4) arsenical poisoning 
or 1ts sequels (5) pathological manifestations 
due to (a) radium and other radio active sub 
stances, and (b) X Rays and (6) Primary 
epitheliomatous cancer of the skin The mam 
provisions of the Workmens Compensation Act 
as it stands today are as follows 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act — 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the tearm ‘ workman ’”’ contained in section 2(1) 
(n) and in Schedule II In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whose monthly earnings 
exceed Rs 300 ei Railway Servants) are 
excluded Speaking broadly, the Act covers 
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railways, factories, mines seamen docks 
persons employed m the construction, repair 
or demolition of buildings designed to be or 
which are of more than one storey or of twenty 
feet in height or of dams and embankments 
roads, bridges or tunnels or whirves quiys sea 
walls or other marine work the setting up 
bi eto maintaining or taking down any 
telegraph or telephone line or overhead electric 
lines or cables aerialropeways canals pipe hnes 
or sewers the fire bngade railway mail service 
persons employed in outdoor work in the postal 
and telegraphic services operations for winning 
natural petroleum or natural gas _ blasting 
operations and excavations ferry boat se1vices 
cinchona, coffee rubber or tea plantations 
electricity or gas generating stations hght 
houses , clinematograph picture producing and 
exhibiting , divers, elephant and wild ammal 
traimers and keepers and salaried motor drivers 
and cleaners Recently persons employed in 
warehouses 1n markets emploving ten or more 
persons have also been brought within the 
scope of the Act Persons employed through 
sub contractors by a person fulfilling a contract 
with a railway are also covered The Govern 
ment of Madras have recently brought persons 
employed in plucking cocoanuts within the 
scope of the Act As far as scamen are con 
cerned, those employed on ships registered 
in India are covered But if accidents 
take place within the three mile limit of the 
territorial waters the Act applies even to those 
employed on ships not registered nm India But 
with a view to facilitate the settlement of 
claims in respect of seamen on ships not 
registered in India and to avoid litigation 
provision has been made im the Lascars Agree 
ment for the settlement of claims for compensa 
tion on the lines of the Indian Act and in default 
of agreement the Commissioner of the Port 
where the agreements are signed has been 
accepted as the final authority to whom these 
matters should be referred for decision 
Not only workmen employed within the pre 
cincts of a factory or a mine but al“o men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any muning operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
power and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ 
ing more than fifty persons are covered The 
Provincial Governments are empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature In pursuance of 
that power the Government of Bombay 
have extended the scope of the Act to persons 
employed on motors or other mechanicallv 
prope ed vehicles engaged 1n loading, unloading 

ndling or transport of goods and to all em 
pores of Municipalities and District Local 

oards engaged m occupations ordinarily 
requiring outdoor work 

Amounts of Compensation Payable —The 
amount of compensation payabic depends in the 
case of death, on the average monthly wages of 
the deceased workman and 1n the casegf an 
injured workman both on the average monthly 
wages and the extent of disablement The 
term ‘wages’ includes overtime pay and 
the value of any concessions or benefits in the 
form of food, clothing, free quarters, et. After 
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the monthly wages of a worker are calculated 
the amount of compensation due 18 decided 
by a reference to Schedule IV which gives 
in @ tabular form the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death permanent total and temporary 
disablement m respect of each of seventeen 
wage classes The amounts of compen 
ation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthlv wages are not more than Rs 10 
are Rs 500 for death, Rs 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disablement Jor a workman whose monthly 
wages are between Rs 50 and Rs 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs 1,800, Rs 2 520 and 
Rs 15 respectively The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs 200 per month are Rs 4,000, 
Rs 5,600 and Rs 30 per month respectively 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total 
disablement are at a uniform rate of Rs 200 
and Rs 1,200 respectively, and half the 
monthly wage for temporary disablement No 
compensation 1s payable in respect ofa waiting 
period’ of seven days followmg that on which 
the injury was catised but many large firms such 
as General Motors (India) Ltd Messrs Lever 
Brothers (India) Ltd and others pav compensa 
tion 1n hleu of wages with effect from the date of 
injury 

(NOTE Permanent total disablement means 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident 
Any combimt on of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent loss im earning capacity 1s regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident ) 


Who are Dependants —These are defined in 
two categories firstly, those who are in practic- 
ally all cases actually dependants , and secondly 
those who may or may not be 1n that position 
The first includes a widow a minor legitimate 
son, unmarried legitimate daughter and a 
widowed mother The second includes a 
widower, 8 parent other than a widowed mother, 
a minor Illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter 1f married or widowed a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter in law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent 


General —The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commuis- 
sioner, (2) in all cases where an employer 
admits lability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be oy deposited with the 
Commussioner, and (3) mn cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are* good 
grounds for believing ster pair sec to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not 


A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his subcontractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman 

An employer 18 permitted to make to any 
dependant ad vances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as does 
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not exceed the compensation payable to that 
dependant is to be deducted by the Commis 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer Further, the Commussioner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred 


Adminstration —The Act is admunistered 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to be appointed by Provincial Governments The 
Provinces of Bengal and Madras have one Com 
missioner each for the whole province The 
Province of Bomba. has one Commissioner for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub judges have been appointed as 
ex offcio Commissioners for Workmen s Compen 
sation In the other provinces the District 
Magistrate pr the District and Sessions Judge o1 
the Senior or Sub Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction 


Under the common law of England, in crvil 
suits for damages for injuries sustained by 
workmen it 1s open to the emplover to plead 
(1) the doctrme of common employment by 
which the employer is not normally hable to 
pay damages to a workman for an injury re 
sulting from the default of another workman 
(2) the doctrine of assumed risk by which 
an employee is presumed to have accepted a 
risk if 1t 18 such that he ought to have known 
it to be part of the risks of his occupation 
The Royal Commission on labour regarded 
both these doctrines as inequitable and recom 
mended by a majority that a measure should 
be enacted abrogating these defences Pro 
vineial governments were consulted im 193° 
and were almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation for the purpoce In the meantime 
judicial decisions in British India while generally 
agreeing as to the inequitability of the doctrines 
were such as to leave it open to employers 
in most Provinces to have recourse to them 
The Government of India passed the Emplovers 
Liability Act 1938 thiough the Central Legisla 
ture declaring that these defences shall not be 
raised in suits for damages in Buitish India in 
respect of 1njuries sustained by workmen 


During the year 1939 two amendments were 
inde in the Workmens Compensation Act, one 
m Section 5 and the other in Section 15 The 
first clarifies the meaning of the expression 

monthly wages’ which has now been defined 
to mean the amount of wages deemed to be 
payable for a month’s service irrespective ol 
whether the wages are payable by the month o1 
by whatever other period or at piece rates 
The amendment thus resolves any doubt as tc 
whether a workman employed on wages payabl: 
otherwise than by the month or on a monthly 
basis is or is not a workman within the meaning 
of the Act The Personal Injuries (Emergency 
Provisions 2 and 3 Geo 6, C 82) Act, 1939 
provides for certain payments to be made in 
respect of personal injuries to seamen The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had therefore, to 
be amended in order to avoid double payment, 
both under this Act and under the Personal 
Injuries Act The second amendment referred 
to above provides that failure to give notice or 
make a claim or commence proceedings within 
the time limit required by the Act shall not be 
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bar to the maintenance of the proceedings 
rrovided that the Commussioner is satisfied that 
i application was made in the reasonable belief 
that the injury was such that a payment could 
be made under the said Act and that the 
Provincial Government certifies that the appli 
sation was rejected 


The Government of India in the Department 
f Commerce 1n concurrence with His Majesty 8 
Government formulated a Lascars War Risk 
Compensation Scheme in August 1940 in respect 
of death or disablement directly attributable 
tO war injuries sustained by lascars employed 
on ships registered in the Umited Kingdom 
The scheme provides for widows pensions 
children s allowances and generous disablement 
allowances For example for total disable 
ment due to War injuries a lascar earning 
Rs 40 per month will be paid an allowance of 
Rs 65000 1n full settlement of all claims The 
widow of a lascar earning from Rs 30 to Rs 39 
per month will receive a life pension at the 
‘ate of Rs 10 per month 


It often happens 1n cases before Commissioners 
‘or Worhmens Compensation that there 1s a 
dispute between the parties on medical questions 
In such cases the usuil practice 1s to call in 
private medical practitioners to give verbal 
evidence on the points in dispute This not only 
imcieases the cost of the proceedings but tends to 
delay settlements With a view to preventing 
this unsatisfactory dilatory and expensive 
yroceduie the Government of Bengal passed 
The Workmen s Compensation (Bengal Amend 
ment) Act 1942 for the appomtment of medical 
referees to whom any medic] questions in 
dispute between emplovers and workers may be 
referred by the Commissioner for Workmen ° 
Compensation and whose report wou'd be 
binding on both the parties This Act also 
provides for the creation of a permanent panel 
of qi alified medical prictitioners who may be 
ippointed as medical referees Since the passing 
of the Bengal Act the Government of India 
circulated proposals to the Provincia] 
Governments for the adoption of sumilar Central 
legislation on the subject but the Third Confer 
ence of Labour Ministers which was held at New 
Delhi in January 1942 decided that central 
legislation on the subject was not necessary 


Workmen’s Compensation Statistics. 


All Provincial Governments .n India used to 
publish Annual Administrat on Reports on the 
worhing of the Workhmens Compensation Act 
Ihe Government of India summarised these 
Reports and published an annual survey under 
the title Statistics of Workmen 3s Compensation ’ 
[he Government of India have stopped the pub 
heation of these summaries since 1939, but a 
nove on the working of the act duiing the year 
1942 was published im the June 1944 
issue of the Indian Tabour Gavette At page 

,o8o of the 1941 42 edition of this publication 
| we gave a table showing the figures of fatal 
and non fatal cases in respect of which compen 
sation was pud from the veir 1924 when the 
act was fizst biought into effect up to the end 
of the year 1938 together with the figures 
for the total amount of compensation paid 
The note published in the Indian Labour Gazette 
gives no separate statistics for fatal and non 
fatal cases Totals for all cases above have 
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been given We are, therefore, reproducing the available figures in the following table 
Statistics of Workmen’s Compensation 10924 to 1942 








Total Total Total Total 
Year number of jcompensation Year number of {compensation 
cases paid cases paid 
Rs Rs 
1924 (July Decr ) 4,168 1 50,224 1933 14,559 8,183,949 
1925 11,371 6 44,120 1934 16,890 8,68 ,847 
1926 14 096 8 21,476 1935 22,999 11,61,465 
1927 15 216 11 11,254 1936 28,510 14,64,180 
1928 16 768 10 95 730 1937 29,645 12,88 ,764 
1929 18,865 12 60 164 1938 35 065* | 14,32,723* 
1930 23,574 12,46,764 1939 88,681 15,09,327 
1940 41,015 19,838,476 
1031 17480 | 10,66356 | 1947 39045 | 15,84,298 
1932 14 261 823,145 1942 44,443 18,69,359 
Excludes figures for Sind (Not available) 
Effects on Industry. Association, Ltd , Bombay, 18 an organisation 


A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appreciable extent In the case of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Videpara 39 of the Report of the Indian Coal 
Vommittee, 1925) However, the owners of 
wmany of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry wasthenfaced Inthe ey abe the pro- 
| ietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District 
were reported to be not satisfied with the pri 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on & 
single accident more than they could earn during 
xmonth An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents Mav undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this hes in accident insurance 
here can however, be no denying the fact that 
the introduction of workmen’s compensation has 
helped considerably to improve the standard 
of safety in the country. Faclitie> for accident 
insurance are now being provided by a number 
of leading insurance companies in the country 
and the most important of these are the Olaims 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras The Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
leading insurance companies operating in India 
deals with a large number of claims and offers 
valuable co-operation to the authorities in 
settling compensation claims This Bureau 
continued to render its valuable co operation 
in the prompt settlement of clazms In Bombay, 
insurance companies are Dow concerned with half 
the number of cases that come up before the 
Commissioner. Insurance companies as a rule 
contest only cases involving questions of law 
or principle and are of benefit to all concerned 
Tn These provinces insurance is widely resorted 
to by the employers especially in the texhle 
industry. The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 


of employers one of whose objects 1s the mutual 
insurance of members against hability to pay 
rag args or damages to workmen employed 
by them or their dependants for mjuries or 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of employment 

The Government of India has now announced 
that it 1s their intention to provide for Workmen’s 
Compensation mm one comprehensive scheme 
which will cover sickness insurance, maternity 
benefits and compensation for accidents 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION. 


A Bill introduced by Mr N M Joshi in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1924 to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefits to women 
employed in certain industries was thrown out 
The Government of Bombay, however, took up 
the question a few years later and the Bombay 
Maternity Benefits Act was passed in 1929 
This was substantially amended by an Amending 
Act passed in 1935 A similar Act was passed 
in the Central Provinces in 1931. These were 
the first Acts of their kind in India Since then 
Maternity Benefit Acts have also been passed 
in the Provinces of Madras, Bengal, Sind, 
Assam, Punjab and the United Provinces 
and in Aymer Merwara and Delhi In the year 
1941 the Bengal Legislature passed a second 
Maternity Benefit Act for women employed in 
tea plantations under the title of The Bengal 
Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1941 
Except for the Assam Maternity Benefits 
Act which covers women employed in both 
factories and on plantations and the last Act, 
all the other Maternity Benefit Acts are 
apeleeie to women employed in factories. 
The subject of extending the benefits of such 
legislation to women employed in Mines was 
discussed at the Second Conference of Labour 
Ministers held in January 1041 and as the result 
of those discussions the Central Legislature 
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passed The Mines Maternity Benetit Act, 1941, 
in the same year This Act was amended in 
1943 in such a way as to prevent a woman 
from being debarred from drawing benefit for 
@ day on which the mine is closed and a further 
amendment of the Act was made in 1945 


The main pnnciples in all Maternity Benefit 
Legislation are the same provision for the 
payment of a cash benefit to women for specified 


period of rest after delivery and also before 
delivery uf notice 1s given , but, in the latter case, 
the period for which an employer has to pay 
cash benefit 1s strictly limited All Acts specify 
a qualifying period for the earning of the benefit 
varies from six months toa year Women 
are prohibited, under penalty, from accepting 
employment under another employer during 
periods for which they are in receipt of cash 
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The qualifying period in the Central and in 
the UP Acts 13 six months and in the Ajmer 
Merwara Act twelve months In all the re 
maining Acts if 1s nine months The maxi 
mum period for which maternity benefits can 
be paid 1s six weeks under the Ajmer Verwara 
Act, seven weeks under the Madras Act sixty 
days under the Punjab Act and eight weeks 
under all the other Acts The rate of benefit used 
to be eight annas per day or the averige dailv 
wage whichever was less in most Acts but many 
Acts are now adopting a uniform eizht annas 
a day The Punjab Act gives average daily 
earnings or twelve annas per day whichevea 
1g greater 
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benefit from the employer with whom this The omgin of the passing of a Trade Unions Act 
liability rests In the Central Act for women {n India was the historic Buckingham Mill Case 
employed in Minesand inthe U P Act additional of 1920 in which the Madras High Court granted 
bonuses of Rs 3 and Rs 5 respectively are an interim myunction agamst the Stnke Com 
provided for if the services of a qualified midwife mittee of the Madras Labour Union forbidding 
are availed of, but, if such assistance 18 pro them to induce certain workers to break their 
vided for by or in an institution of an employer contracts of employment by refusing to return to 
this bonus 1s not to be paid work ‘Trade Union leaders found that thev 
The Assam Act has certain provisions which were lable to prosecution and imprisonment for 
are not met with in the other Provincial Acts bona fide union activities and it was felt that 
and the Central Governments Mines Mater some legislation for the protection of trade 
nity Benefit Act One such provision 1s that unions was necessary In March, 1921, Mr 
no employer shall knowingly employ a woman N M Joshi, then General Secretary of the All 
im any employment during the four weeks India Trade Union Congress successfully moved 
immediately preceding the day of her delivery 4 resolution in the Central Legislative Assembly 
save upon such suitable hight work as may recommending thit Government should intro 
be recommended by a medical practitioner duce legislation for the registration and protec 
The other acts prohibit only the employment of tion of trade umions Opposition from employers 
women during the four weeks immediately to the adoption of such 4 measure was however 
following childbirth By another provision an 80 great that it was not until 1926 that the 
employer 1s required either himself to provide Indian Trade Unions Act was passed This Act 
upon the premises to which the act applies was brought into operation with effect from 1st 
free medical treatment and attendance for June 1927 Except for a shght modification 
every woman entitled to maternity benefit which was made in 1928 in Section 11 regarding 
or to make such arrangements with a medica] appeals, the present law on the subject remains 
practitioner to provide such treatment and the same as when the Act was first passed 
attendance during pregnancy and at and after Apart from the necessary provisions for 
confinement If a woman declines to accept administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
this free medical attendance and treatment Unions Act, 1926, makes provision for three 
provided by the employer or leaves the service groups of matters (1) conditions governing the 
of the employer, she forfeits the maternity registration of trade unions, (2) the obligations 
benefit which 1s admissible to her under the to which a trade union 1s subject after registra 
Act Another interesting feature of the Act tion, and Be the rights and privileges accorded 
13 that the qualifying period of employment to registered unions ‘Trade Union’ has been 
entitling a woman to the maternity benefit defined mm such a way as to cover both combine 
13 150 days, which period 1s the lowest as com tions of workers and of employers but not of 
pared with the periods prescribed in the other workers and employers Pertons under the 
provinces and the mines where the periods age of 15 are debarred from membership of any 
range between 6 and 9 months No quali registered union 
fying period 1s required yn the case of an 1m 
migrant woman who was pregnant when she first Registration —Any seven or More members of 
arrived im Assam The Act provides for the a union can apply for registration but no union 
payment of maternity benefit at weekly rates can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
unlike the daily raves found in the other Acts certain statutory matters which have been laid 
It provides for payment—(t) on plantations down in Section 6, and (2) its executive is 
at the rate of Re 1 per week during the period , constituted in accordance with the requirements 
preceding the day of delivery and Rs14O/of Section 22 wMich lays down that at least 
per week during the period following the day fifty per cent of the executive must consist of 
of delivery, provided that the total cash payment, members actually engaged in the unit or group 
which the employer shall be required to make of umts which the union proposes to cover 
on this account shall be Rs 14, and (st) in The Government of Sind enacted legislation 
employments other than plantations Rs 2 in the year 1944 to amend the Indian Trade 
per week or the average weekly wage or salary Unions Act in such a way as to require that two- 
subject to a minimum of Rs 2 per week thirds of the members of the executive of & 
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Union must be workers and also to prevent one 
individual person from being an Officer of more 
than one Union 


The registration of 8 union may be cancelled or 
withdrawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself, or 1f the Registrar 
18 Satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which 18 inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule which 1s required by the Act Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
Provincial Government for the purpose and in 
the event of the dismissal of such an appeal the 
aggrieved paiiy has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court 

Obisgatuons Imposed on Regustered Trade 
Onvons -—-The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section lo of the Act nor on 
political objects, but the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political.fund, sub 
scription to which may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it All registered unions are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date Notices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence Failure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel 
lation of @ union's registration or by the 1mposi 
tion of a fine 
rules of everv registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union 
Vadras have recently tightened up their 
regulations 1n connexion with the maintenance 
by registered unions of their registers Among 
other things all unions will now be required 
to maintain files of vouchers and machine 
numbered subscription receipt books 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Onwns —The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
Movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreement, unless 1t 18 one to 
commit an offence, made between 1ts members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal] difficulties 
arising therefrom It also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases 


The admunistration of #&e Indian Trade 
Unions Act is entirely on a provincial basis 
and each Provincial Government is required to 
appoint a Registrar of rade Unions A 
union 18 to be registered in the province in 
which its head office is situated and if this 1s 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province 


The Act further reqwres that the . 


The Govt of 
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Registered unions are empowered under the 
Indian Trade Umons Act to carry on any form 
of imsurance activity without bemg under 
any obligation to secure professional advice 
as to the actuarial soundness of such business 
By virtue of Section 118 of The Insurance Act, 
1938, insurance business carried on by a trade 
union 1s not subject to the provisions of that 
Act The result therefore has been that certam 
unions are undertaking unsound schemes of 
insurance now banned by the Act especially 
that form of 1t which 1s carried on on the basis 
of the dividing principle With a view to 
protect the interests of members of trade unions 
who are and might be the victims of impostures, 
the Government of India, in September 1940, 
issued a circular letter to all Provincial Govern 
ments inviting opinions as to the application 
of the Insurance Act, with such modifications 
as might be necessary, to insurance business 
carried on by Trade Unions 


One of the most vexed questions in connex10on 
with trade unionsin India 1s that of their 
recognition by the employers We are dealing 
with this question more fully in the Chapter on 
Trade Unionism in India Many Bills aimed at 
compelling employers to recognise unions of 
their workers have been introduced by private 
members 1n Provincial Le zisiatures but these 
failed to carrv the support of the Governments 
concerned The subject was discussed at the 
Second Session of the Labour Ministers Confer 
ence and as a result of the decisions then 
reached the Goverment of India drafted a Bull 
intended to add a New Chapter dealing with the 
Recognition of Trade Umons and Rights and 
Liabilities of Recognised Trafle Unions to the 
Indian Trade Unions Act This was circulated 
to all Provincial Governments for opinion after 
consultation with the interests concerned In the 
light of the criticisms received the Government 
of India drafted a new Bull on the subject and 
this was introduced in the Central Legislative 
Assembly by the Hon ble the Labour Member 
on the 13th November 1943 on a motion for 
circulation of the Bull for eliciting public 
‘opinion This Bill seeks to compel an emplover 
|to recogmse a trade union which fulfils certain 
| prescribed conditions and 1s approved by a 

Board of Recognition (where one has been set 
up) nonrecognition under those circum 
stances being made an offence punishable by law 
On critical examination the Bill has been found 
to be so full of insurmountable difficulties that 


‘1618 very doubtful 1f the Government of India 


will proceed with 1t 1n the form in which 1t was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly 


As far as statistics of registrations are con 
c*rned tables showing the numbers of registered 
unions on alj the provincial registers in British 
India at the end of each financial year together 
with the membership and income of those which 
furnished returns have been incorporated in this 
section 1n some previous issues of this publica 
tion <A table giving this information for the 
years 1927 28 up to 1939 40 was published at 
pag 487 of the Ldition for 1942 43 As we have 
pointed out in the opening paragraphs of this 
Chajter the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments have stopped the 
publicatio 1 of annual reports on the administra 
tion of Labour Laws for the duration of the War 
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The Government of India have however Apc niment cf Co rts of Ing: wry and Boards of 
commenced publishing short and abridged] Con iliat on — The ( overnor General in Council 
reports containing the more important statis }in the case of 1ulwivs or concerns under the 
tics in the Indian Labour Gazette The latest] contiol of the Gove nment of India and the 
year for which information of an All Indi: Frovincial Government in the case of all other 
character 18 available 1s for the year ending 31st| concerns or gioups of concerns have power to 
March 1948 and this has been given in an article] 1efer anv matters ippearing to Le connected with 
appearing in the June 1945 issue of that put jor relevant to any trade dispute which exists 
lication The statistics relating to registered! or 1s apprehended between an emplover and his 
trade unions for that year are reproduced below workmen toa Cou t of Inquiry for report or to 

1efer the whole dispute to a Board ot Conulhation 
Statistics of Registered Trade Unions in British for promoting a settlement thereof Where no 

India for year ending 31st March 19438 reference 18 mide 14 either Jartv or where a 

| referen © 15 made to ( overnment bv only one 
putv the aproimtment or otherwise of a Court or 

Number |Number | Mem fg Beard 1s entirely at the discretion of Govern 

of Regis) _ of bership |ment tut wh re Loth the parties to a dispute 

tered | Unions of apply either conjo ntly or sezarately for the 

Province Trade | making | Unions | re erence of the di rute to 1 Court or a Board it 18 
Unions | 1etuins | making | 9} } itory on € ovcinment to pr ceed to appoint 

of Mem | returns ja Cort ot 9 Boird 18 the case may be provided 

bership that ¢ overnmert ale satisfied that the persons 

applying represent the majority of each party 

Tie ob ects of Comts of Inquniy whch may be 


Ajmer Merwara 3 3 4 794 compo ed of 1n 1n lependent chairman and other 
Assam 5 5 1 945] ndezper dent persors or only one independent 
Bengal 229 147 21 635| pe son woud be to imvestigate and report 
Bihar 41 11 ls 3Sion sich q estiots connected with the dispute 
Bombay 77 69 130 68S} s incht le ieterred to them The settle 
C P & Berar 49 vo 29 4°)}meit of the dispite would depend on the 
Delhi 0 23 1b 89} foice of ptblic oy mion on the Court s findings 
Madras 143 86 49 451] The ot jects of f oards of Conciliation which 
N-W Frontier Pro miy con st of one independent person or one 
vince 6 3 418iind yenlent chauman and two or four other 
Orissa 3 3 3 9|membe s compri ed of equil numbers of persons 
Punjab 24 23 12 493} rey resentins the irterests of both the parties to 
Sind 28 28 8 934; dispite ind to be nominated by the parties 
United Provinces 28 ay | 20 976) concer 1ed would be to secure a settlement of the 
Central T rade dspute Provi tons are contained in the Act to 
Unions (whose ob enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
jects are not con attendance of witnesses and the production of 
fined to one Pro documents ‘either party 1s under any obliga 
vince) 27 26 168 540! tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
———- |---| | advice of a Board but in practice both part es 

Total 693 489 685 °99/ would be expected to do so 
Special Pro ison for P ble Utilty Services — 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES Pull Utility service has been defined to 
LEGISLATION. include any postal telegraph or telephone 


services inv undertaking which supplies power 
Industrial Disputes Legislation in Indin todav light 01 wate1 to the public any system of public 
16 comprised of a Central Act known asthe Irade conservancy or sanitation and any railway 
Disputes Act 1929 Rule 81A ot the Defence of service or water transport services which have 
India Rules and the Essential Services (Main been declared 1» such by Government It has 
tenance) Ordinance 1941 1m so fai 15 1t governs been made a penal offence for persons emploved 
the question of workers being required to be at 11 such sersices to go on stiike without giving 
duty mn the concerns to which it has been applied fourteen divs notice in writing to thei emplover 
and the power which it gives to the Cential and of their imtention to do so. Penalties are also 
Provincial Governments to mike iules with provided for persons abetting such an offence 
regard to the appointment of an authorit. to fix 4ppointment of Coneihators—-The Central 
wages and conditions of employment in such; Government im respect of industries businesse« 
concerns These apply to the whole of Buitish| or undeitakings carried on by them or under 
India The Province of Bombay has the! their wthouitv or by a rulway company and the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 1938 in} Provincial Governments in respect of the under 
addition takings within ther Prov mces ; have os 
e empowered to appoint Conciation officers 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929. charged with the duty ot mediating ae 
romoting the settlement of tride disputes 
This Act was first passed for a period of five Conaheton officers have the power to call for 
years By an Amending Act passed in 1934 1 d ts flom and to enter the premises of 
was placed permanently on the Statute Book alge: § N10 
The Act was further amended in 1938 1n order to SM Poyers 
rovide for the appointment of conciliators Provisions relating to Illegal Strikes and Leck 
The main provisions of this Act as it stands owts—-Any trikeorlock>ut which as any object 
today are as follows other than or in addition to the furtherance of a 
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trade dispute within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers or employers locking out are 
engaged or which is designed or calculated to 
inflict severe and general hardship upon the 
community and thereby to compel any Govern 
ment in Bntish India, the Federal Railway 
Authority or the Crown Representative to take 
or abstain from taking any particular course of 
action 1s iJlegal Persons furthering legal 


strikes or lock-outs are liable to punishment while 
those refusing to take part in them are protected | 


from trade union disabilities to which they 
might otherwise be subjected 


Rule 81A of the Defence of India Rules. 


This was promulgated by the Government of 
India 1n January 1942 and has been amended 
on several occasions since 1t was first promul 
gated Thete.rt of this Ordinance as amended 
up to the 30th November, 1944 has been 
published at pages 240 to 246 of the December 
1944 tssue of the Labour Gazette (Bombay) 
The object of Rule 81A of the Defence 
of India Rules 1s the avoidance of strikes and 
lock outs It empowers the Central Government 
to make by special or general order provision 
for (a) prohibiting subject to the provisions of 
the order a strike or lock out in connection with 
any trade dispute, (b) requiring employers 
or workmen to observe for such period as may be 
specified in the order such terms and conditions 
of employment as may be determined in accord 
ance with the orders (rc) referring any trade 
dispute for conciliation or adjudication in the 
manner provided in the order and (d) enforcing 
for such period as may be specified in the order 
all or any of the decisions of the authority to 
which a trade dispute has been referred for 
adjudication provided that no order made 
under (b) shall require an employer to observe 
terms and conditions of employment less favour 
able to the workmen than those existing in 
the undertaking at any time within three month. 
preceding the date of the orders A recent 
amendment made in December 1943 requires 
the authoritv making an Order referring any 
particular dispute for adjudication to speci 
fy, as far as may be practicable the matters 
upon which adjudication 1s necessary or desir 
able The Central Govt 18 empowered to 
amend or vary such matters or to postpone 
specification pending a preliminary enquiry 

By virtue of the above Rule, the Government 
of India issued a General Order on 6th March 
1942 preventing any person in any undertaking 
(defined as any undertaking by way of trade or 
business) from going on strike in cornection 
with any trade dispute without having given to 
his employer, within one month before striking, 
not less than fourteen days previous notice in 
writing of his intention to do so This order 
also lays down that where any trade dispute 
has been referred to a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation under the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929 or for conciliation or adjudication 
under an order made under Rule 81A, no person 
employed in any undertaking concerned 1n the 
dispute shall go on strike until the expiry of two 
months after the conclusion of the proceedings 
upon such reference The Central Government 
by virtue of two notifications dated 12th March 
and 20th May 1942, have directed that the 
powers conferred on it by Rule 81A of the 
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Defence of India Rules would also be exercisable 
by the Provincial Governments subject to 
certain qualifications 

Most Provincial Governments have made 
extensive use of the powers conferred on them 
by Rule 81A of the Defence of India Rules in 
referring trade disputes to adjudication The 
Adjudicators appointed in connexion with 
disputes in the Province of Bombay have 
been judges of the Bombay High Court or 
gentlemen of equal standing such as Mr Alma 
Latii O18, OBE 1C8 (Retd) or Mr E 
Nanavatty, 1¢S (Rtd) In the Provinces 
of Bengal and Sind the Commissioners of Labour 
have been appointed The awards of Adjudi 
cators cover a wide range of subjects regarding 
wage rates and conditions of employment  It15 
not possible for us to catalogue all the disputes 
which have been referred to adjudication since 
the promulgation of Rule 81A of the Defence of 
India Rules but we may mention that regular 
information on the subject 1s published in the 
Indian Labour Gazette 


Essential Services (Maintenance) Or- 
dinance, 1941. 


This Ordinance has been dealt with in the 
Chapter on ‘‘ Second World War—lIts Effects 
and Repercussions ’’ Its main object 1s to 
prevent workers 1n certain essential services 
which have been ‘ declared’ by Government to 
be such from leaving their employment Under 
this Ordinance however a worker who disobeys 
any lawful order given to him 1n the course of 
his employment is hable to be punrmhed An 
order not to strike work would be a lawful order 
Section 6 of this Ordinance further empowers 
the Central Government or with the previous 
sanction of the Central Government a Pro 
vincial Government to make rules ‘“‘ regulating 
or empowering a specified authority to regulate 
the wages and other conditions of service of 
persons or of any class of persons engaged in 
any employment or class of employment’ in 
any concern which has been ‘ declared ’ as an 
essential service under this Ordinance As far as 
15 known, Bengal 1s the only Province in India 
which has framed Rules empowering the Labour 
Commissioner Bengal to issue directions regulat 
ing the wages and other conditions of service of 
persons coming within the scope of the Ordinance 
subject to certain conditions 


Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 


This Act is perhaps the most advanced and 
outstanding piece of Labour Legislation ever 
attempted in India Put in a nutshell, the 
object of the Act is to make all stmkes and 
lock-outs illegal until such time as the procedure 
provided for in the Act for conciliation and 
arbitration isexhausted li industrial matters 
relating to wages, conditions of employment 
privileges, rights or duties of employers or 
employees, or the mode, terms and conditions 
of employment or non-employment are divided 
into two schedules All matters which regulate 
the relations between employers and employees 
such as rules of conduct or standing orders for 
operatives are listed under Schedule I Matters 
connected with wages, hours of work, conditions 
of employment, etc, with regard to changes 
in which employers are required to give notice 


Bombay Industnal Disputes Act, 1938. 


to the representatives of their employees are 
hsted under Schednle II Government have 
power to modify these schedules (Section 72) 


Standing Orders —Every employer in an 
industry to which the Act is made applicable 1s 
required to submit, within a period of two 
months from the date of the application of the 
Act to that industry, a draft of the Standing 
Orders which he proposes to adopt for governing 
the relations between him and his employees 
The Commissioner of Labour 1s to “‘ settle” 
these Standing Orders after consulting all the 
interests concerned in the industry Any person 
aggrieved by any of the Standing Orders so 
‘ settled ’ has the right of appeal to the Indus 
trial Court (Sections 26 & 27) 


Changes —-No employer is to be permitted 
to make any change in any of the Standing 
Orders settled by the Commussioner of Labour 
or by the Industrial Court on appeal or 1n respect 
of any industrial matter included under Schedule 
IT unless notice of such intended change 1s 
given to the representative of employees Any 
employee who desires a change in anv industrial 
matter 18 also required to give notice of such 
intended change to his employer Copies of all 
such notices are required to be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Labour, the Chief Conciliator, 
the Registrar, the Labour Officer and to any 
other person as may be prescribed (Section 28) 


ad ib polprrae of Empleyees —-The Act con 
templates the creation of three distinct types of 
unions In the first place no union which has 
not been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act 1926, has any place in the 
scheme of things under this Act Unions may 
be either occupational unions or industrial unions 
Any union which has a membership of five per 
cent of the total number employed in any 
occupation or industry in any local area and 
which has been recognised by the employers 
concerned or any union which has not been so 
recognised but which has a membership of 
twenty five per cent of the total number employ 
ed may apply for registration for the purposes of 
the Act e; Sections 7 & 8) Any registered 
union which has a membership of twenty five 
per cent of the total number employed in the 
occupation or industry concerned may apply 
to the Registrar for declaration as a representative 
union (Section 12) Unions which have a 
membership of five per cent or more but less 
than twenty five per cent and which have not 
been recognised by the employers concerned 
may apply to the Registrar for bemg declared as 
qualified unions (Section 11) The _ three 
types of unions therefore, are (1) Registered 
nions, (2) Representative Unions, and (3) 
Qualified Unions “ resentative of Em 
ployees’” means (1) where the majority of 
employees directly affected by a change are 
members of a registered union, such registered 
union, or (tt) where some of the employees 
directly affected by the change belong to a 
representative union, that representative union 
or (*#) in other cases such representatives not 
being more than five as may be elected in the 
Manner prescribed by employees directly 
affected by the change from among themselves , 
or (t) 1n cases where representatives are not 
elected under (t+) and in all other cases not 
falling under any of these clauses, the Labour 
Officer [Section 3 (29)] 
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the Act make provision for the determination 
of the union which 18 a representative of 
employees , and, failing unions, for the election 
of the workerr’ own representatives 


Preluminary Procedure —On the receipt of a 
notice of change, the employer and the repre 
sentative of the employees concerned are to 
discuss the proposed change A period of fifteen 
days has been allowed for these discussions 
If an agreement is reached between the 
parties, the memorandum of such agreement 
is to be sent to the Registrar for registration 
(Section 30) In cases where the Labour Officer 
1s one of the parties, the Labour Officer 1s required 
to put the terms of the proposed agreement 
before a meeting of the employees concerned 
and he 1s empowered to enter into an agreement 
only if the majority of such employees concur 
(Section 32) 


When Dispute deemed to commence —If the 
prelimmary proceedings fail to produce an 
agreement, the party giving the notice 1s re 
quired 1f he still desires that the proposed change 
should be effected, to send a ful] statement of 
the case to the Conciliator, the Chief Conciliator 
and the Registrar (Section 34) On _ receipt 
of the statement of the case, the Conciliator 1s 
required to enter the industrial dispute in a 
register (Section 35) 

Conevraiion —The Act makes provisicn for 
the appointment of Conciliators and Special 
Concilators The Commussioner of Labour is 
to be the ez officio Chief Conciliator for the 
pup of the Act (Section 21) Provision 

as also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation consisting of independent 
chairmen and members representing employers 
and employees to be selected by Government 
from panels formed for the purpose (Section 28) 
On making an entry of an industrial dispute, the 
Concihator concerned has to try and bring about 
a setilement of the dispute (‘ection 36) but 

ower 1s reserved to the Chief Conciliator to 
ntervene at any stage mm any conciliation pro 
ceedings held by another Concilator (Section 
37) The Chief Concilator or the Concihator 
has to send a report of the whole case to Govern 
ment on the conclusion of the conciliation pro 
ceedings and in all cases where settlements 
are reached copies of such settlements are to 
be forwarded to the Registrar (Section 38) 
During the pendency of any proceedings before 
the Conciliator the Government may and if both 
the 1es agree either prior to the commence 
ment of such proceedings or after the failure of 
the Conciliator to bring about a settlement 
shall, refer the dispute toa Board of Concihation 
(Section 39) Government is empowered to lay 
down time limits for different stages of concilia 
tion proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 
various powers to Concillators and to Boards 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu 
ments, etc (Section 40). 

Industrial Court —The Act makes provision 
‘or the af ga of an Industria’ Court for 
determining industrial disputes and for dealing 
with other matters under the provisions of the 
Act The Court 13s to consist of two or more 
members to be selected from persons who are, 
have been or are eligible, for being appointed 
as Judges of a High Court (Section 24) 
The Industnal Court, tnter alia, is to decide 


The Rules made underi all matters referred to 1t under Chapter II 
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of the Act connected with the registration of of such proceedings, (f) in cases where a sub- 
unions and it has also to decide appeals from | mission is registered until such submission is 
decisions of the Commissioner of Labour m con ;lawfully revoked, or in contravention of the 
nection with the Standing Orders (Section 63) jterms of a registered agreement, settlement or 


award In cases where conciliation proceedings 

Arbitration —Any emplover and @ registered jn regard to any industrial dispute have been 
union may by a written agreement (called a sub completed a strike or lock-out relating to such 
mission) agree to submit any present or future qignute will be illegal if 1t is commenced at any 
industrial dispute or anv classes of such disputes time after the expiry of two months after the 
to arbitration of any person whether such completion of aceh proceedings (Sections 62 & 
arbitrator 13 named in the agreement or not 63) The determimation of the question of 


or to the Industrial Court All submissions are 4 heth trike lock ou a = 
to be registered with the Registrar (Section 43) Maat the Taaiietrial Cont : t 1s ulegal rests 


In the absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
submissions are wrevocable but ate termmable _ Jilegal Changes —No employer can make any 
by giving six months notice (Section 44) ,change im apy industrial matter in regard to 
The concihation proceedings provided for under | which a standing order has been settled under 
the Act are barred in cases where the represen Section £6 or which is mentioned in Schedule IT 
tative of employees 1s a registered union which before a notice in respect of such change has been 
is a party to a submission (Section 46) The g1\en and the procedure :aid down under the Act 
Act contains various provisions with regard to has been gone through No employer can also 
the duties of the Industiial Court procedure mike any change in contravention of the terms 
before the Court, execution of orders as to costs Of a registered agreement, a settlement or an 
and ‘the parties on whom orders or awards award Any change made im contravention of 
of the Industrial Court will be binding these provisions 1s illegal Apphecations for 
the declaration of any changes as illegal are to be 
Compulsory Arburation in Certain Disputes — made to the Industrial Court (Section 73) 
Under the Act as o1) inally passed industria) 


disputes could be referred to the at bitiation either Penalires —Various penalties are provided for 
of the Industrial ( ourt or of anv other pe1son onlx breaches of the Act (Sections 65 & 66) and for 
when an employer entered into an agreement Imstigating or inciting others to take part in an 
with a Union registered under this Act to do so_ ilega! strike or lock out (Section 67) Penalties 
In centres or industries where theie are no are also provided for the making of illegal 
registered unions or even where there 1s a regis changes (Section 69), for disclosing confiden- 
tered union but the parties cannot agree to tial information (Section 68), for obstructing 
refer a dispute to arbitrition arbitration in persons from carrying out duties imposed by the 
an industrial dispute is not possible In order Act (Section 70), and for victimisation of 
to make arbitration compulsory im cervain employees for trade union activities or for 
eases the Governor of Bombay promuizgated participating im any of the proceedings under 
The Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) the Act (Section 64) 


Act, 1941, on the 29th Mav 1941 bv virtue or Miscellaneous —Important provisions of a 
which power 18 given to the Fiov ncial Govern yyjscellaneous character relate to the binding 
ment to refer an} dispute to the arbitiation of the character of and the periods for which agree 
Industrial Court if iv 1s sit stied that the cont! ments are to remain in force (Sections 76 and 77), 
nuance of any dispute is likely to cause selious jurisdiction of Courts (Section 79), etc In cases 
or prolonged hardship to a lar,€ section of the m which a representative union is a party to any 
community or sevjousiv affec. an industry and agreement sevtlement, submission or award, the 
the prospects and scope for emplovirer t in at Provincial Government is empowered, after con 
or cause a serous outbieak of disorder Or & guiting the Industrial Court if 1t deems it neces- 
breach of the public peace Lhe Amending Act saiy ‘odo so to extend the agreement, etc , to all 


has been applied to all the industiics in tne employees im the industry concerned [ Section 
(2) ] 





Province of Bombay to wlich the main Act 7 
had been applied Officers and Areas —In addition to the Con 
Tegal Strikes and Lo-k outs —A strike or a Cllators and the Industrial Court, the Act makes 
lock-out wil! be illegal if it 18 declared, com provision for the appointment of a Registrar of 
menced or continued (a) 1n cases where it relates Unions for the whole Province (Section 4) and 
to any industrial matter mentioned in Schedule I for the appointment of Labour Officers (Section 
before the Standing Orders relating to such 22) The powers and duties of the Labour 
matter and submitted to the Commissioner of Officer are defined in Section 25 Local area 
Labour are settled by him or by the Industria] means any area notified as such by the Loca) 
Court, as the case may be, or before the expiry Government 
of six months from the date on which such Apploention of the Act —The Government of 
Standing Ordera come into operation (6) with- Bombay deeded to apply the Act, in the frst 
out giving notice in accoraance with the pro- instance to the Cotton Textile Industry in the 
visions of Section 28 (r)only for the reason that whole of the Province of Bombay It was ap- 
the emp)oyer has not carried out the provisions) plied to this Industry in three stages (1) Those 
of any Standing Order or has made an illegal| parts of the Act relating to the settlement of the 
change, (d)1n cases where notice of change has' Standing Orders and the appomtment of the 
been given and where no agreement in regard various administrative officers were brought into 
to suel change is arzived at velore the statement operation with effect from lst June 1939, (2) 
of the case ig received by the Registrar , (e) in The sections relating to conciliation and arbi 
casea where conciliation proceedings im regard tration were applied from lst August 1939, and 
to the industrial dispute to which the strike \¢3) The provisions relating to illegal strikes and 


relates have commenced, before the completion! Jock-oute ang the penalviee RODRCIAL YOR! 
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were brought into operation from 20th August are applicable. By an Amending Act passed in 
1939. The term “ cotton textile industry ’’ was 1939 the employment of any child who has not 
ao defined as to include all factories notified under completed his twelfth year is prohibited in any 
section 2 (j) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, workshop connected with bidi making; carpet 
which are engaged in cotton spinning, cotton weaving; cement manufacture including bag- 
weaving with or without an admixture of silk, ging of cement; cloth printing, dyeing and 
rayon or artificial silk, cotton knitting and weaving; manufacture of matihes, explosives 
hosiery, and all cotton dyeing, bleaching and and fireworks; mica-cutting and _ splitting; 
printing departments, and mechanics’ shops shellac manufacture; tanning and wool clean- 
attached to such concerns, Every town and ing. The prohibition, however, does not extend 
village in the Province of Bombay which has one to any workshop wherein any process is carried 
or more cotton textile units according to the de-' on by the occupier with the aid of his family only 
finition given has been declared as a ‘‘ Local and without employing hired labour or to any 

.’ The whole of the Act was applied to the school established by or receiving assistance 
Silk Textile Industry in the local area of Bombay or recognition from a Provincial Government. 
City with effect from 1st October 19 9 and tothe Provincial Governments are empowered by the 
Woollen Textile Industry in the local areas of Amending Act to add any description of process 
Bombay and Thana with effect from 15th Jan- 


uary 1940, 


Statistics of Industrial Disputes. 


Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
been collected only since 1921. The following 
table sets out the number of disputes in each 
zene since 1921, the number of persons affected 

y these disputes and the total time lost in 
man-days : 











to the industries already scheduled in which the 
employment of children under twelve years of 
age should be prohibited. 


THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 


One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
In India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in 


Number of | Number o! : ; : ore 
Number of : that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
Year. | disputes. woe aie aag it had not been possible for Many years to 
cha ———.- {subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
1921 .. 396 600,351 | 6,934,426 /and although several attempts had been made 
1922... 278 435,434 | 38,972,727 |to improve the law by amendments of the main 
1923. 213 301,044 | 5,051,704 | Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
1924 .. 133 312,462 | 8,730,918 | rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
1925... 134 270,423 | 12,578.129 | and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
1926... 128 186,811 | 1,097,478 |extremely confused. The whole question was 
1027. 129 131,655 | 2,019,970 /subjected to a thorough examination by the 
1928. 203 506,851 {| 31,647,404 | Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
1929. 141 531,059 | 12,165,691 | ments in 1925-28 and by the Royal Commission 
1930. 148 196,301 | 2,261,731 | on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The Commission 
1931. 166 203,008 | 2,408,123 | recommended that the existing legislation should 
19382. 118 128,099 | 1,922,437 | be replaced by a new enactment which should 
1933_—(w. 146 164,938 | 2,168,961 | provide: (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
1934... 159 220,808 | 4,775,559 | controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
1935 .. 145 114,217 973,457 | Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
19386 .. 157 169,029 | 2,358,062 | maintained either by the tea industry or by 
1937 .. 379 647,801 | 8,982,257 |suitable groups of employers and approved by 
1988 , 899 401,075 | 9,198,708 | the Provincial Government ; (U) that the Govern- 
1939, 406 409,189 | 4,992,795 | ment of India should have power to trame 
1940... 322 452,589 | 7,577,281 |\rules regarding transit arrangements, in partic- 
1941... 359 291,054 ; 3,330,503 {ular for the laying down of certain prescribed 
1042... 604 772,653 | 5,779,965 |routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
1943* , 716 525,088 | 2.342,287 {depots at necessary intervals; (c) that the 


* A complete analysis of the statistic 


power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in partic- 


for the year 1943 will be found at page 240 iar jocalities should be withdrawn immediately: 
of the sherk 1945 issue of the Jndian (d) that the existing Assam Labour 

Labour Gazette. should be abolished and that in its place 

: a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN’S appointed to look after the interests of eml- 

ACT, 19%. grants from other Provinces; (e) that every 


The Government of India passed an Act in 
the Central Leometare in 1988 for the preven- 
tion of the employment of children who have not 
completed their fiiteenth year in any occupation 
vonnected with the transport of passengers, | 
foods or mails by railway or in any occupation! 
volving the handling of goods within the limits 
Wf any port to which for the time being any of 
be provisions of the Indian Porte Act, 1908, 


future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the tight after the first three years 
\\o be repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
ALAS {OU DERAAAy ON ‘ine sronnds cb heath, 
unsuitability of the work to his persona! capacity 
or for other sufficient reason; and (f) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
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ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed garden sirdars and 
licensed recruiters The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, which 
was brought into effect from the 1st October 
1933 


The first object of this Act is to make it possi 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants, and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 


which are not justified Provincial Governments . 


are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to 1mpose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for 
warding as occasion May dictate (chapters III 
and IV) No license is required for recruiters 
but the forwarding of recruits to Assam must be 
made through the prescribed routes where 
arrangements for feeding, rest and medical 
treatment have been made and by authorised 
forwarding agents It 1s made unlawful to 
assist persons under 16 to migrate unless they 
are accompanied by their parents or guardians 
A married woman who 1s living with her husband 
may only be assisted to emigrate with the 
consent of the husband Full effect was given 
to the Royal Commissions recommendations 
regarding repatriation (sections 7 to 11) and 
it 1s further provided that where an 
employer fails to make all the necessary arrange 
ments for the repatnation of a worker within 
fifteen days from the date on which a right of 
repatriation arises to an emigrant labourer, the 
Controller may direct the employer to despatch 
such labourer and his family or to pay him such 
compensation as may be prescribed within such 
period as the Controller may fix (sections 13 and 
15) Section 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour 
with some staff and possibly one or more Deputy 
Controllers for supervising the general adminis 
tration of the system which the Act seeks to 
establish The charges for this establishment are 
to be met from an annual cess called the Emi 
grants Labour Cess which 1s to be levied at such 
rate not exceeding Rs 9 per emigrant as the 
Centra) Government may determine tor each 
year of levy The cess 18 collected by the Con 
troller by the sale of certificates of emigration 
Every assisted emigrant has to be provided by 
the employing interest on whose behalf he was 
recruited with such a certificate All particulars 
about the emigrant together with a running 
record of the details of his employment in Assam 
are given on it Failure to provide a certificate 
is pumshable with a fine which may extend to 
Rs 500 The rate of cess was reduced by the 
Government of India from Rs 5 to Rs 3 from 
1st October 1938 It was subsequently raised 
to Rs 4 for the year commencing Ist October 
1939 which rate continues for the current year 
The provisions of this Act were intended in the 
first instance, to apply only to emigration for 
work on tea plantations in eight specified 
districts in Assam, but power 1s retained to 
extend its application to other industries and 
to other districts in Assam if necessary 


Labour wm India. 


SHOPS LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 


The first Province in India to enact lewislation 
for the regulation of hours of work and conditions 
of employment in shops and commercial estab 
lishments was Bombay where the Legislative 
Assembly passed the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act on the 30th October 1939 
Three other Provinces in India—Bengal the 
Punjab and Sind—enacted similar laws during 
the year 1940 The Punjab Act was extensively 
amended by virtue of the Punjab Tride Em 
ployees (Amendment) Act 1943 ‘he Sind 
Act was amended in 1944 The Bombay Act 
was brought into effect from 15th November 
1940 The Punjab Trade Kmployees Act came 
into force with effect from 1st March 1941 the 
Bengal Shops and Establishment Act from 1st 
April 1941 and the Sind Act from 20th November 
1941 The question of framing Central legislation 
for the grant of a weekly holiday to shop workers 
in those Provinces which have no legislation 
on this subject was discussed at the Second 
Session of the Labour Ministers Conference 
and the Conference decided that such legislation 
was necessary The Government of India drew 
up a Bull on the subject and this was passed by 
the Central Legislature with the title of the 
Weekly Holidays Act 1942 early in that year 
The option for the application of this Act in any 
Province which has no Shops Legislation rests 
with the Government of that Province 


We shall first proceed to describe The Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act in some detail 
and we shall then give a brief outline of the 
manner in which the Bengal the Punjab and the 
Sind Acts differ from the Bombay prototype 
The Bombay Act deals with three mai types of 
estabhishments shops commercial establish 
ments and restaurants eating houses theatres 
and other places of amusement or entertainment 

Application of the Bombay Act —This Act 
covers commercial establishments shops, theatres 
or any other places of public amusement or 
entertainment, restaurants or eating houses 
Government Offices and Offices of Local Author 
ities clubs and residential hotels bazaars 
or fairs for the sale of work for charitable or 
other purposes from which no profit 1s derived , 
hospitals, nursing homes and dispensaries 
stalls and refreshment rooms at wharves and 
docks, chemists and druggists shops as are 
approved by the Provincial Government by a 
general or special order and persons exclusively 
employed 1n the collection, delivery or convey 
ance of goods are excluded from the operation 
of the Act The Act does not apply to persons 
occupying positions of management or employed 
in a confidential capacity, persons whose 
work 18 inherently intermittent such as that of 
travellers, canvassers, watchmen and caretakers 
and persons exclusively engaged in preparatory 
or complementary work, such as clearing or 
forwarding clerks or messengers 


Shope —Section 7 of the Act prescribes the 
maximum hours of work of persons employed 
in shops at 9} per day This 1s half an hour 
longer than the ordinary factory day Hvery 
person employed in a shop is to be given at least 
one day in a week as a holiday with pay and no 
person can be employed for more than five 
continuous hours unless he has had an interval! 
of rest for at least halfan hour The Act makes 


Shops Legislation in India. 


1¢ compulsory that every shop shall be closed 
not later than 9 pm, provided, however, that 
any customer who was being served or was wait 
ing to be served at 9 pm at any shop may 
be served im such shop during the quarter 
of an hour immediately following such hour 
Power has been given to the Provincial Govern 
ment to grant exemptions in the case of certain 
types of shops, such as chemists and druggists 
shops, etc In order, however, that compulsory 
closure may not affect adversely the interests of 
shop keepers, it 1s necessary to prevent street 
trading after the shop closing hour, and provision 
has therefore been made to prevent any person 
from carrying on the sale of any goods after 9 
pm 1n or adjacent to a street or public place 
This does not, however, apply to the sale of 
newspapers The maximum spread over has 
been fixed at 12 hours a day, but im order to 
cover the cases of shops which deal in perishable 
goods and whose busiest periods are early in the 
morning and late at night provision has been 
made for the extension of the spread-over to 14 
hours, provided such shops close for not less 
than three hours between the opening and the 
closing time 

Commercial Establishments —-As far as these 
are concerned, there are days in a week or a 
month or a quarter, when longer hours are worked 
than usual, and the same applies to the various 
exchanges where settlement days often give 
rise to abnormal working hours. It was, there- 
fore, considered that it would not be advisable 
to fix the daily limit of hours in the case of such 
establishments and the Act, therefore, provides 
that the total number of hours that can be 
worked in any one month should be restricted 
to 208 Taking 26 as the number of working 
days im any one month, this works out at an 
average of 8 hours per day No overtime 1s 
permitted in the case of shops, but in commercial 
establishments overtime to the extent of 120 
hours per year is permitted so as to enable 
banks and other large establishments to deal 
with the pressure of work involved i the pre 

aration of balance sheets, stock-taking, etc 

he provision for holidays is on the same basis as 
in shops, but the periods of work and intervals 
of rest of persons employed m commercial estab- 
lishments are so arranged that they shall 
not together be spread over more than 12 hours 
in a day. The Provincial Government 1s, how- 
ever, empowered to grant exemptions from this 
requirement for not more than six days im every 
ealendar year for each person who may be re- 
quired to work on account of stock-taking, 
making of accounts, settlements or on other 
prescribed occasions 

Restaurants and Places of Amusement —For 
these establishments, a ten hour day has been 

rescribed with a spread over of 14 hours 

ese establishments have necessarily to keep 
open for loug hours, but the imtensity of the 
trade done varmes and the spread-over of 14 
hours gives the employers an opportunity 
of regulating the hours of work of their employees 
In accordance with the requirements of the trade 
No closing is prescribed for these places because 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
police or excise departments. 

Miscellaneous Provisions —No special provi- 
sion has been made in the Act for the hours of 
work of women employees, and as the Act 
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stands, there 1s nothing to prevent the employ- 
ment of women im the types of establishments 
to be covered by it at might But, no child 
who has not completed his twelfth year 1s allowed 
to work at all in the establishments covered 
by the Act The hours of work 1n the case of 
young persons between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen years are restricted to 42 per week 
and to 8 per day and no young person 1s permitted 
to work in any establishment covered by the 
Act between the hours of seven in the evening 
and six in the morning _ All overtime work 1s 
to be paid for at the rate of a time and a quarter 
Enforcement of the Act is in the hands of the 
local authorities subject to such supervision 
of the Provincial Government as may be pre- 
scribed Employers who contravene any of the 
provisions of the Act are liable, on conviction, 
to a fine which may extend to Rs 25 for the rirst 
offence and upto Rs 250 for every subsequent 
offence The Act in the first instance was 
meade applicable to the City of Bombay, the 
Ahmedabad Municipal Borough and Canton 
ment, the Poona City and Suburban Municipal 
Borough and Cantonment, and the Sholapur 
and Hubli Municipal Boroughs ‘Lhe Act was 
extended to Barsiin 1943 


Main Differences betueen the four Shops Acts 
an India —The Sind Act 1s applicable to almost 
the same classes of establishments as are covered 
by the Bombay Act The Bengal Act grants 
exemption from the provisions of the Act 
relating to restrictions m hours of sale, 27 
those for the closing of shops for one and a half 
days in the week and after 8 o’clock each night 
to shops dealing in perishable commodities 
hke meat, vegetable, flowers, ete, shops 
dealing mm articles required for obsequial cere 
monies , and to shops dealing in tobacco, pan, 
newspapers, etc and such seasonal commercial 
establishments and the clerical establishments 
of such seasonal factories as may be exempted 
by Government The exemption granted under 
Section 5 (1) of the Bengal Act to hair dressing 
saloons and barber’s shops was withdrawn 
The Punjab Act, has a somewhat wider applica 
tion than any of the three other Acts, but, 
shops dealing in perishables, medicines and 
newspapers, all places of public entertain 
ment, clubs and residential hotel» , barbers 
and hair dressers, stalis at railway stations, 
and caretakers, porters, travellers, can 
vassers, domestic servants, etc, are ex- 
empted only from the operation of the sections 
dealing with opening and clowng hours and 
the ‘close day’ By virtue of the amending 
Act of 1943, all Government and Railway 
Offices, essential services, refreshment roome 
and stalls at railway stations and dining cars, 
offices of lawyers, auditors or registered account- 
ants, hospitals and dispensaries and factories 
are exempted from the operation of any of 
the provisions of the Punjab Act 

Whereas the Bombay Act prescribes 9 pm 
as the closing hour for shops, the Bengal Act 
prescribes 8 pm, while in the Punjab this 
varies with the seasons of the year—not later 
than 10 pm, m the summer and 920 pm, 
in the winter In Sind, the 1944 Amending 
Act altered the closing hour of shops from 9 p m 
to 10 pm _ In actual practice, however, this 1s 
made effective only during the summer months, 
viz., from March to October. Dunng the 
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winter months of November to February the 
closing hour 1s altered to 9 ppm by Government 
notification The Punjab 1s the onlv Pro 
vince which provides for opening hours— 
6am in summer and 9 80 am in winter and 
the Punjab Act, therefore makes no provision 
for limiting the spread over as the other Acts do 
As far as hours of work are concerned the 
Bombay Act places a daily limit im respect of 
shops and places of amusement and a monthly 
limit in respect of commercial establishments 
In contradistinction to this the Sind Act pre 
scribes a maximum of 54 hours per week for 
persons employed in commercial establishmenis 
the Bengal Act 56 hours a week for shops and the 
Punjab Act 54 hours a week for shops and 
commercial establishments Ihe Bengal Act 
does not place any limitations on hours of 
work—daily weekly or monthly—in commercial 
establishments but places a maximum limit 
of ten hours per dav for work in shops and in 
places of amusement The Punjab Act pre 
scribes a uniform ten hour day as the maximum 
that may be worked in any establishment 
covered by 1t 

The Punjab Act endeavours to restrict dual 
employment by providing that the hours worked 
by an individual employee with two or more 
employers should all be taken mto account for 
purposes of recording Whereas payment for 
overtime beyond the permissible dails hours 
1s to be made at a time and a quarter in Bombay 
Bengal and Sind the Punjab Act requires 
overtime in excess of daily hours to be paid for 
at double rates 


While the Bombay, Punjab and Sind Acts 
provide that all the employees covered by these 
Acts should get one holiday every week the 
Bengal Act goés much further and prescribes 
that all employees should get one and a half 
holidays 1n each week The Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts moreover, prescribe that every 
shop shall also be closed for at least one and a 
ha _onye and one day respectively in each 
wee 


As far as employment of children 1s concerned 
the Bombay and the Sind Acts provide that 
no child below the age of twelve years shall be 
employed in any establishment covered by the 
Act The Bengal Act has no provisions with 
regard to the nonemployment of children 
whereas the Punjab Act prescribes a minimum 
age limit of fourteen years Jhe Punjab Act 
also prohibits the employment of any young 
person in any shop or commercial establish 
ment to which the Act applies before 8 am or 
after 7 pm Hours of work are not to exceed 
seven per day or 42 per week and no young 
person is to be asked to work tor more than 34 
hours at one stretch without an interval for rest 


Whereas the Bombay and the Sind Acts 
make no provision for the prompt payment 
of wages, the Bengal Act prescribes that all 
wages must be paid within ten days of tre end 
of the period for which they are due and the 
Punjab Act prescribes a fortmght for this 
purpose 


The Bombay Act makes no provision fo! 
leave with pay all the three other Acts do 
Sind—15 days’ leave with pay during every 
year of service to lapse if not availed of within 
two months at the end of the year, Bengal— 
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.4 days’ privilegeleave with full pay after every 
‘welve months continuous employment with 
ight to accumulate up to 28 days and, in addi- 
ion, casual leave on half pay for ten days in 
‘very year, and Punjab—l4 days for @ year’s 
r 7 days for six months’ contimuous 
smployment 

Two provisions which are to be found in the 
Punjab Act but not mm the Bombay, Bengal and 
Sind Acts deserve special mention (1) no 
employer may fine any employee to an extent 
greater than three pies in the rupee of his 
monthly wages, and (2) One month’s notice 
or one month s pay 1n lieu of notice to be given 
by the employer for termination of service 

The Central Weekly Holidays Act is a very 
imple measure as compared with the four 
>rovincial prototvpes which we have dealt with 
bove As 1ts title implies 1t 18 merely confined 
‘oO making provision for the grant of a weeklv 
10oliday in certain classes of estabhshments 
Every shop must remain entirely closed on one 
day of the week All persons employed other 
wise then in a confidential capacity or in a 
position of management 1n any shop, restaurant 
or theatre must be allowed a holiday of one 
whole day in each week Provincial Govern 
ments are empowered, 1f they so desire, to close 
shops for an additional half day in the week or 
10 permit employees in theatres and restaurants 
10 enjoy an additional half day holiday in everv 
week No deduction or abatement 1s to be made 
Tom wages in respect of anv holiday that may 
be granted under this Act No provision 1s 
made in the Central Act for employees in banks 
and offices The Act contains the usual pre: 
visions for inspection, penalties, rule making 
power and enforcement The Weekly Holidays 
Act was brought into operation in the N W 
Province in the Province of Bihar in British 
Baluchistan and in Ajmer-Merwara during the 
year 1943 


The Sind and the Bombay Act have placed 
the dutv of enforcement of these acts on the 
Local Authorities whereas the Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts leave enforcement with the Pro 
vincial Governments It has been estimated 
that the Bombay Act applies to sixty to seventy 
thousand concerns in Bombay City alone The 
Bombay eae tet has appointed one Chief 
Inspector (G PRADHAN, PhD) and five 
senior and eleven junior Inspectors for the 
inspection work in the Municipal limits of the 
City The Government of India have published 
an excellent review on the working of Shops 
Legislation in India at pages 293 to 301 of the 
March 19465 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 


THE siasiciaeiaaa’ hia ACT, 


The collection of statistics regarding wages, 
conditions of employment and other matters 
relating to industry in India had hitherto been 
effected through the goodwill and voluntary 
effort of the industrial units concerned, This 
method was not considered satisfactory As a 
matter of fact the Government of Bombay had 
introduced a Bill for the Collection of Statistics 
in the local Legislative Council as early as in 
1924 but that Bill was dropped owing to the 
strong opposition put up by employers’ interests 
against the adoption of such a measure Practi- 


Demand for Uniform Labour Laws. 


cally every( ommussion and Committee appointed 
in connexion with matters relating directly or 
indirectly to industry in India has stressed the 
acon for the passing of a Statistics Act 
The subject was discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the Industries Conference held in 
1939 and again at the Second Conference of 
Labour Ministers held in 1941 and it was decided 
that such a measure should be adopted The 
Government of India introduced a Bill on the 
subject in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 27th February 1942 and this was passed into 
law at the same Session with the title of The 
Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 


This Act 1s permissive, that 1s to say the 
decision to apply 1t to any particular Province 
rests with the Government of that Province 
The Act permits the collection of statistics with 
regard to any of the following matters (1) prices 
of commodities (2) attendance , (3) living con 
ditions iricluding housing water supply and 
sanitation, (4) mdebtedness (5) rents (6) 
wages and earnings, (7) provident and other 
funds provided for labour, (8) benefits and 
amenities provided for labour, (9) hours of 
work, (10) employment and unemployment 
and (11) industrial and labour disputes Pen 
alties are p*ovided for persons refusing to supply 
information or failing to furnish the required 
returns Provincial Governments are empowered 
to appoint an officer to be the Statistics Authority 
for the purposes of the collection of any statistics 
under the Act and that Authority, when once 
appointed has the power to call upon employers 
to furnish the information required Penalties 
are also provided for IN the Act for improper 
disclosure of information or returns by persons 
engaged in the collection of the mformation 
or the tabulation of the data 


The Industrial Statistics Act was brought into 
force in Bombay with effect from the 1st March 
1943 and in Bengal with effect from the loth 
March 1943 The LabourCommussioner Bengal 
has been appointed the Statistics Authortv for 
the purpose of collection of statisties relating to 

rices of commodities, living conditions including 

ousing water ental and sanitation indebted 
ness rents of dwelling houses, and wages and 
other earnings in so far as they relate to welfare 
and conditions of labour The Government of 
the Central Provinces and Berar have pub 
hshed Rules 1n connexion with the introduction 
of this Act in the Province 


DEMAND FOR UNIFORM LABOUR 
LAWS IN INDIA. 


In the first Chapter of this Section we referred 
to the widespread schemes for new labour 
legislation initiated by many Provincial Govern 
ments in India It might have been expected 
that a certain measure of umformity both with 
regard to the scope of the contemplated labour 
laws and the pace at which they were to be 
enacted would be observed at least in those Pro 

ces where Congress Governments were 10 
power But, whereas the Congress Government 
in Bombay had placed two important enactments 
such as the agree Industrial Disputes Act 
1938, and the Bombay Shops and Establish 
ments Act, 1939, on the Statute Book, no similar 
legislation had been passed in such other :mpor- 
tant industrial Provinces where Congress 
Ministries had been functioning os Madras, 
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the United Provinces, Bihar, and Central 
Provinces and Berar The impetus towards 
enacting measures to improve the lot of the 
working classes as a result differed in intensity 
from one Province to another and there were 
wide gaps between labour amenities in different 
parts of India These disparities it was re 
sognised, must imevitably tend to weaken the 
competing power of those Provinces where 
abour laws placed greater restrictions and 
imposed heavier financial burdens on the em 
ployers Responsible spokesmen of industrial 
interests in the country, therefore gave frequent 
expression to their sense of perturbation at the 
lack of uniformity and consistency in the 
‘abour policies which were bemg pursued by 
the different Provincial Governments and all 
Associations of Employers in the country 
suggested to the Government of India the 
desirability of some action to ensure co ordinated 
action in respect of labour laws 

In the words of the Hon’ble Dr B R Ambed 
kar Labour Member of the Government of India 
* So long as the Government of India was a 
unitary Government umiformity in labour 
‘egislation was not difficult to obtain But the 
lederal constitution created by the Government 
of India Act of ly by including Labour Legis 
lation in the con rent legislative het had 
created a very seriou situation It was feared 
that if there was n Central legislation each 
Province might make . particular law specially 
sulted to itself but fferent from that of its 
neighbour by allowimg Provincial considerations 
to dominate over considerations of general and 
national importance ’ With a view to supply 
ing ‘a& most necessary corrective to this tendency 
and to foster among Provincial Governments a 
regard for the wholesome principle of uniformity 
in Labour Legislation,’ the Government otf 
India convened a Conference of Labour Minis 
ters from the Provincial and the State Adminis 
trations at New Delhi in January 1940 The 
agenda consisted of an examination of both the 
defe-ts and the shortcomings of the existing 
labour laws and also of proposals for new legisla 
tion Following this Conference employers felt 
that 1t would be highly desirable that there should 
be a measure of unanimity in the opinions 
expressed at similar Conferences bv the various 
emplovers associations in the country With 
this object in view a joint Conference of Indus 
trialists was convened at Bombay in September 
1940 under the auspices of The Employers 
Federation of India and the All India Organisa 
tion of Industral Employers The Second 
Labour Ministers Conference which was held at 
New Delhi in January 1941 was preceded by 
separate Conferences between the Labour 
Member of the Government of India and the 
representatives of the two Federations of 
Employers Associations and the All India Trade 
Union Congress at Calcutta at the beginning 
of the year A similar procedure of separate 
conversations with the representatives of Capital 
and Labour was followed prior to the third 
session of the Conference of Labour Mimsters 
which was held at New Delhi on the 30th and 
3ist January, 1942 The Honble Sir Firoz 
khan Noon who presided at the Third Con 
ference emphasized that there was no time in the 
history of India when a speedy settlement of 
labour problems was more urgent than at present 
If war production was to go forward unhampered 
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we must, he said, avoid strikes and lockouts at 
all costs and we must handle all problems of 
labour and industrial development with 
sympathy and foresight 


One of the most 1mportant recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Labour m 
India in 1ts report which was published in 1931 
was for the setting up of an Industrial Council 
for India on the lines of tripartite representation 
of Governments Employers and Employees 
Tt was not possible for the Government of India 
to give effect to this recommendation for many 
reasons but at the Third Conference of Labour 
Ministers Sir Firoz Ahan Noon said that 1t was 
for the consideration of the Conference whether 
for the future 1t would not be healthier to 
develop the practice of having joint meetings 
of employers, workmen and representatives of 
Governments 
of the three Conferences of Labour Ministers 


have been published as Bulletins of Indian: 
Industries and Labour and copies are obtainable: 


from The Manager, Government Publications 
New Deihi 


Establishment of a Tripartite Conference. 


The Government of India gave quick effect to 
the proposal made by the Honble Sir Fuiroz 
khan Noon at the Third Conference of Labour 
Vinisters for greater collaboration between 
employers workers and Governments and they 
onvened a Plenary Conference of all these 
interests to meet in New Delhi on 7th August 
1942 to decide upon the following matters — 


(1) The desirability of establishing a Labour 
Conference as a permanent organization to meet 
at least once a year, 


(2) The desirability of instituting a Standing 
Advisory Committee of this Conference which 
would meet whenever Government thought it 
necessary to invite them to meet and to advise 
Government on matters placed before it, and 


(3) Defining in general terms the procedure 
for the constitution of these bodies 


The Conference decided that a collaborative 
machinery composed of the representatives of 
Governments employers and workers in India 
should be established forthwith for the considera- 
tion of ail questions relating to the conditions of 
labour and resolved that the constitution of the 
Plenary Conference should be as_ follows 
Chairman—The Hon’ble the Labour Member of 
the Government of India , Members—(1) Three 
representatives of the Government of India 
including one representative to represent Minor 
Administrations , (2) Kleven representatives of 
Provinces , (3) Six representatives of industnally 
important States , (4) Two representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes to represent other States , 
(5) Eleven representatives of employers to be 
nominated by Government, four each in agree 
ment with the Employers Federation of India 
and the All India Organization of Industnal 
Employers respectively and the remaining three 
to represent other classes of employers , and (6) 
Kleven representatives of employees to be 
nominated by Government, four each in agree: 
ment with the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and the Indian Federation of Labour respectively 
and the remaming three to represent other 
employees’ interests It also decided that a 
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Standing Labour Committee composed of the 
following members should be constituted 

(1) Two representatives of the Government 
of India of whom one—the Hon’ble the Labour 
Member—would be the Chairman, (2) One re- 
presentative each of the Governments of Bengal, 
Bombay and the United Provinces to be selected 
by the Governments of these Provinces, (3) 
Three representatives of the remaining Pro 
vinces, one each to represent (a) Madras and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, (b) Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and (¢c) Punjab, Sind and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces to be selected by agree- 
ment between the Governments of these Pro- 
vinces preferably by a system of rotation, (4) 
Three representatives of Indian States including 
one representing the Chamber of Pmnces, and 
(5) Five representatives each of Employers and 
Employees, four from each group being 
nominated by the Government of India in agree 
ment with the two leading All India As#ociations 
of Employers and the twe main Associations of 
Employees, the fifth Member in each group being 
nominated by the Hon’ble The Labour Member 
The second and the third sessions of the Tripar 

tite Labour Conference were held at new 
Delhi on the 6th and 7th September, 1943 and 
on the 27th and 28th October, 1944, respectively 


The main function of the Standing Labour 
Committee is to consider and examine such 
questions as might be rezerred to it by the 


' Plenary Conference or by the Central Govern 


ment taking also into account suggestions made 
by Provincial Governments, States, the Chamber 
of Princes and representative organizations of 
Employers and Workers ‘The Committee is 
competent to report to the Plenary Conference 
on matters referred to it by that body and to 
advise the Central Government on matters 
referred to 1t by the Government of India 
The Plenary Conference also acts in an advisory 
capacity Whereas the Plenary Conference ® 
to meet at least once in every year, the Standing 
Labour Committee 1s to meet as often as 1t might 
be convened by the Central Government for the 
consideration of questions that may be before it 
By the time we went to Press for this issue 
(July 1945) six meetings of the Standing 
Labour Commuittee were held—four at New 
Delhi on the 30th November and 1st December 
1942, on the 25th January, 1948, on the 
27th June, 1944 and on the 17th March, 1945, 
respectively , one at Bombay, on the 7th and 
8th May, 1843 and another at Lucknow on 
the 25th and 26th January, 1944 The agenda 
and proceedings of the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee have covered a wide range of subjects 
which want of space prevents us from dealing 
with here Mention may, however, be made 
that the only item discussed at the 6th meeting 
of the Standing Labour Committee was the 
note prepared by Messrs M. Stack and R Rao 
of the International Labour Office on Professor 
Adarkars Report on Health Insurance for 
Industrial Workers in India This note has 
been published at pages 329 to 339 of the Apnil 
1945 issue of the Indian Labour Cazette he 
note recommends the adoption of one com- 
prehensive scheme of sickness and workmen’s 
compensation insurance and maternity benefits 
for workers in all perennial factories in India 
Want of space prevents us from glying full 
details of the scheme here. 


Wage Rates and Earnings 
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WAGES, HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Although some associations of employers 
such as the Indian Jute Mills Association and the 
Mililowners’ Association, Bombay, have made 
efforts during the last few years to secure a 
certain measure of standardization in wage rates 
aod conditions in the concerns controlled by their 
members conditions of work and employment in 
Indian industry vary widely not only between in 
dustry and industry and centre and centre but 
also between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in the same centre These vanations have 
been considerably accentuated since the advent 
of the second world war At the best, therefore, 
it can only be possible to give broad generalisa 
tions for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information can 
be found As far as conditions in factories are 
concerned the various provincial annual factory 
administration reports and the summaries com 
puled by the Government of India on the basis 
of these reports, when published used to give 
valuable information on hours of work etc 
Information on conditions in Indian mines used 
to be similarly contained in the annual all Indi. 
mines administration reports The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment 18, however, contained 1n the series 
of four admirable reports published by the 
Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perenmial factories 
ofthe Province of Bombay 1n 1934 These four 
reports cover (1) the engineering, (2) the print 
ing, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, Wool and 
howery) and (4) all the remainmg perennial 
factory industries. Itis true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character in 80 far 
as territory 18 concerned, but owing to the 
existence of innumerable variations, the reports 
ai ae indicative of conditions in the whole 
of India 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


Certainimportant facts govern all discussions on 
wages and wageratesin India Thereis a» yet no 
wage fixing machinery in the country although 
the question of setting up such machinery has 
recently been under the consideration of the 
Government of India, and with a few excep 
tions, there are no trade agreements or 
union rates One important exception 1s the 
cotton textile industry 1n Ahmedabad where the 
Textile Labour Association and the Ahmedabad 
Mollowners’ Association have been able to reach 
agreements with regard to the rates to be paid to 
siders, doffersand weavers Thisand 4a list of the 
minimum rates of wages to be paid in time rated 
unrationalised occupations in cotton mills 
in Bombay City drawn up by the Mullowners’ 
Association, Bombay, in 1934 are the only 
attempts which have been made so far at 
standardisation of wages in the country Except 
in the case of a very few firms like General 
Motors (India), Ltd, tame rates of wages are 
not hourly rates, as in the West, but are daily 
of monthly rates or, where wages are paid 
weekly or fortnightly, daily and weekly or 
fortnightly rates he skilled engineering 
trades like fitting, machining, etc, are often 


divided into several grades and sub grades 
Each individual Administration or unit has ite 
own arbitrary method of grading but railway 
workshops and Government Ordnance factories 
lay down standards for each grade and for the 
trade tests the passing of which alone entitles an 
individual workman to promotion ‘The Govern 
ment of India have been recently engaged in 
standardising sub occupations in the principal 
Lngineering trades and Committees with the 
Chairmen of the National Service Labour 
Tribunals as Chairmen have been appointed 
for this purpose 


Personal competence and efficiency and 
bargaining power are the main factors which 
determine the wage an individual should get 
in the vast majority of concerns where no grades 
have been fixed Where mouthly rates of 
wages are paid the ‘month has a widely 
varying meaning It may be the calendar 
month or the number of working days in 
the month or a month of 26 or 27 working 
days or the Hindu month or a book 
month—a month of so many complete weeks 
or a month of so many hours as in the 
case of the GIP Railwiy where monthly rates 
are for amonth of 208 hours Before the Piy 
ment of Wages Act was passed employers resorted 
to various devices to deprive a worker of his 
dues by attaching various conditions which 
would entitle him to secure the hypothetical 
pay for a Sunday or closed day eg, presence on 
the Saturday or Monday or both Section 9 of 
that Act prescribes that the amount of deduction 
made from a monthly rate tor absence from dutv 
shall in no case bear to the wages pavable a 
larger proportion than that which the period ot 
absence bears to the numbe1 of working day» 
in the wage period 


Practically no industrial umt in India today 
pays & consolidated rate During the World 
War of 1914-18 and for a few years later dear 
ness or war or grain allowances were given in 
addition to a ‘‘ basic ’’ wage Basic’ did not 
mean some hxed or prearranged amount univer 
sally paid at any particular moment, it applied 
to the amount of wage an individual received 
at the time when the allowance was given to 
bm <A new comer to industry would not 
necessarily get the same ‘ basic wage and 
allowance given to his predecessor he might get 
the same but he would generallly get a lower 
** basic’? wage and the allowance or a consol 
dated rate The dearness allowances granted 
to industrial workers in India during the last 
war were never completely taken away Every 
attempt made by employers to do away with 
them or to reduce them was stoutlv resisted and 
this resistance oftener than not resulted im pro 
longed stoppages of work Ihe few vears pre 
ceding the commencement of the present war 
were characterised by imsistent demands by 
Labour for the consolidation of these allowances 
with “ basic’ rates of pay With the advent of 
the Second World War in September 1939 
however, dearness allowances were again 
reintroduced in almost all industries in India a« 
a separate item. 
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It would be of 1nterest to observe that certain 
industrial concerns in India have adopted the 
Halsey Weir or Bedaux point systems of wage 
payment The International Bedaux Company 
of New York and Amsterdam which 1s the largest 
organization of industrial consultants in the 
world extended its activities to India in 1986 
Comprising a staff of highly trained engineer’ 
the Company provides an expert consultant 
service for all industrial problems of organiza 
tion costing and labour and equipment rationa 
hzation The Company has carried out a large 
number of studies in the jute, cotton textile 
engineering oil chemical and cement industries 
Government have also engaged the services of 
the Bedanux Company as advisers in the manu 
facture of armaments and other munitions of 
war The Indian branch of the Company 18 
known as The Eastern Bedaux Company and its 
address 1s Construction House Ballard Estate 
Bombay 


Rates of Wages. 


In view of what has been stated above it 
must be obvious that the rates of wages paid in 
Indian industries must vary widely They do 
not only as between industry and industry but 
also as between centre and centre and unit and 
unit in the same centre in any one industry 
The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Province of Bombay The Govern 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to day 
little or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Province of Bombay Such infor 
mation as there 18 relates to agricultural labour 
and is contained in a series of reports of quin 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into agricultural wages and in the reports of 
Courts of Inquiry appointed under the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act or in the reports of Pro 
vincial Committees appomted by certain Pro 
vincial Governments to enquire into wages and 
conditions of employment of workers in the 
cotton textile industry Some of the annual 
factory admunistration reports published by 
the Provincial Governments in India used to con 
tain remarks about prevalent wagerates but these 
related only to certain units and they could by 
no means be consideredas being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular industry 
or area The annual Mines’ administration 
reports also contained figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations in representative 
m‘nes in the Provinces in which mines are situa 
ted but these were also open to the same objec 
tion The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been advereely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every Commission and Committees appointed 
in the country since the b of the century 
and notably by the Royal Commissicn on Indian 

bour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor 
mation on the subject The Labour Investiga 
tion Committee appointed by the Government of 
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India 1n connexion with the devising of schemes 
of Social Security are engaged in collecting 
country wide data regarding wages and earnings 
in all industries ‘ 


The blame for the lack of information about 
wages 1n India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
particularly so in India where conditions vary 
so markedly and widely Moreover, as will be 
seen from the observations which follow under 
the heading of ‘ Pay Periods’ there are wide 
variations 1n the periods and methods of wage 
payment Thesituationis further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de 
ignating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick 
names Even in concerns whichuse standard 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of the gradings which have been referred to 
above The necessary preliminaries to the con 
duct of any satisfactory enquiry into wages in 
India, therefore must be (1) the establishment of 
a uniformity of method (2) the standardisatios 
of occupational terms (as pointed out above 
this 1s now being attempted) and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction cf the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in theaccurate 
filling up of the required returns The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the units in the industry 
under survey in order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 
that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose 


Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1921, 1923 
1926 1933 and 1937 into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers in the Province of Bombay 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty three years from 1900 to 1922, 
an enquiry into the wages of peons in Govern 
ment and commercial offices in 1922, enquiries 
into the wages pl all municipal emplovees m 
the Province 1n'1924 of clerical employees in 
Railway and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1925, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed in the building 
trade in Bombay Citv in 1985, and of all em- 
ployees in the retail trade in various important 
towns in the Province in the same year In 
1984 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in all working 
perennial factories in the Province {including 
cotton mill operatives The second part of this 
cens 18 covering seasonal factories was conducted 
in the winter of 198536 The reeulte of the 
special enquiry which that Office conducted into 
wages in cotton textile Mills in 1937 expressly 
for the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee have been published in the Committee’s 
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have been published either in special reports or in 
articles in the Labour Gazette 


Information regarding wage rates can only be 
of value if accurate data are available to show the 
frequency distribution of the numbers of workers 
getting the same rate in different occupations in 
different industries in different centres Except 
for a few occupations 1n the engineering industry 
in Bombay City for which such information has 
been compiled im the first of the General Wage 
Census Reports this work has not been 
attempted anywhere in India Furthermore it 
is 1mpossible to give any rates of wages which 
will be found to be generally applicable to any 
poe industry im any particular centre 

e used to publish a Table in this section 
giving approximate figures of the predominant 
rates of wages including dearness allowances for 
fairly efficient workers in certain of the more 
important occupations in all sections of Indian 
industry in cities towns and 10 the mofussil 
Such a table was given at page 499 of the 1942 43 
edition of this publication In view however of 
rapidly rising costs of hv':ng and the operation of 
widely varying svstems of granting dearness 
allowances it would be positively rash for any one 
to attempt to generalise 1n this matter In 
the circumstances we are giving no information 
in this edition regarding current wage rates 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to Wage rates May be of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses 

rovided however that the term ‘“ earnings’ 

8 one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different values (1) 
gross earnings, (2) net earnings, or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope In correct statistical parlance :t 
is none of these three let usexplain ‘Gross 
earnings’’ for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates——-time or piece—plus all the allowances 
bonuses and perquisites—or the value of such 
where they are not im cash—to which he may 
be entitled by virtue of his contract of employ 
ment and includes wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period The allowances may elther be 


in the form of dearness allowances in cash or ? 


grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
work. Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, the 
right to purchase from cheap grain and cloth 
shops, etc ‘ Net earnings” are gross earnirgs 
less deductions for fines ‘‘ The amount in the 
pay envelope’ 1s net earnings less any further 
deductions which may be made by an employer 
for house rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, payments for purchases from co- 
operative stores or erg 2 grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fund 
accounts or from co-operative credit societies, 
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subscriptions to sports clubs or institutes, etc 
The amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker is 
expected to pay for his income-tax house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate his other habil 
ities and debtsfrom his income In all cases 
where fining is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines 
‘Net earnings would most correctly approxi 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes 
Sufficient has been stated to show how 
dificult the computation of earnings ’’ can be 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that 13 the reason why the term ‘earnings’ 
18 80 Widely interpreted The most frequent 
and general usage of the term for statistical 
purposes 1s to take gross earnings 1n cash less 
fines and without evaluating such perquisites 
a8 free housing, free medical attendance and free 
railway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances where these 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when thev are paid for trans- 
port to some other temporary sphere of work 
This 18 the basis on which figures for “* earnings ’’ 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census, 
and, subject to mimor modifications for its othe 
enquiries into wages It 1s of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
with the work of filling up the required return» 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what should or should not be included in 
‘earnmgs ’ ~* 


Two sets of figures may be compiled for 
‘earnings’ (1) average daily earnings ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
of Workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of davs actualiy worked by all the indi 
viduals in the group, and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertamed by dividing the tota] earn- 
ings of the group for a period of one Month 
by the number of persons in the group In 
cases where statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a Month, monthly 
averages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned 1n the Month in which 
the shorter period 1s contained and bv multi 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group Average 
ercentage attendance 18 the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
days 1n the pav period for the group 


Part I of the General Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories 1n the Province of Bombay 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in 
nearly twenty industries For the purposes 
of the census the Province of Bombay was divided 
into ten territorial] areas and the reports contain 
the cet ee of daily and monthly earnings for 
all monthly paid workers n all the occupations 
concerned in each of these ten areas It is 
obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
the figures here At pages 579 to 582 of the 
1941 42 Edition of this publication we gave 
seven tables showing the general averages of 
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earnings 1n the most important occupations 1n 
the textile and engimeeryng industries The 
figures given in those tables no longer hold good 
today in view of the widely varying and rapidly 
fluctuating rates of dearness allowances which 
are being paid in different units of industry 
and im different centres The results of the 
wage inquiries conducted by the Labour Investi 
gation Committee appointed by the Government 
of India were not available by the time we 
went to Press and we therefore refrain from 
giving any figures relating to earnings 


PAY PERIODS. 


There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. In scarcely any industry 1s there a 
single period of payment Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the same 
industry and in the same district, and within 
the same establishment different classes of 
workers are often paid for different pay periods 
If generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mulls 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for Aaptas or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the Ist to the 15th and from th 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India, The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and Maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases m sugar mulls and tanneries 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Tatanagar 
where over 50,000 workers are employed 
wages are paid weekly to men on daily rates 
and monthly to those on monthly rates The 
most general system of payment im the case of 
casual labour is that of daly ae Super- 
visory and clerical staffs in all industrial estab- 
lish ments are paid on a monthly basis 


The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different oocasions within the last twenty 
years Attempte were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act in such a way as to 
achieve this object The aah tong however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of mouthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments. Their argument -vas that if 
rents and bills were to be settled reves | they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings 
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HOURS OF WORK. 


The existing restrictions in hours of work in 
factories and munes subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 654 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week The weekly hours of work in Indian 
mines vary widely and range from 38 to 51 hours 
per week The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres normally works a uniform 9 hour day 
except in a few concerns which work a 9} or 10 
hour day from Mondays to Fridays and a 5} hour 
or 4 hour day on Saturdays A recent develop 
ment in the cotton textile industry is to work 
shifts on the basis of what 1s known as The Relay 
System By this system a unit does not stop 
work during the noon recess and continues 
working throughout a whole shift, different 
batches of workers being given rest intervals 
by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
double substitute work for the time being 
Messrs E D Sassoon & Co, Ltd, in certain 
of their cotton mills in Bombay City, have been 
working three shifts of seven hours each for the 
last seven or eight years , but conditions 1n these 
mills are highly rationalised that is to say, 
more machines are allotted to each worker, 
siders being asked to mind two sides and weavers 
81x looms as against the norma) of one side 
andtwolooms As far as the Jute Mill industry 
1s concerned, the Indian Jute Mills Association 
entered into an agreement intended to protect 
and defend the trade of the Indian Jute Mills 
which came into force on the 15th March 1939 
for a period of five years in the first instance 
and which was renewed in the year 1944 
The hours of work were to be ordinarily limited 
to forty-five per week If 75 percent of the 
signatories voted for reduction, the hours of work 
might be reduced to a minimum limit of 40 hours 
per week and if 51 per cent of the signatories 
voted for an increase the hours might be raised to 
& maximum /|imit of 54 which might be exceeded 
only under extraordinary circumstances such as 
a cycle of prosperity or war Under these 
conditions mills with 270 looms were entitled 
to work up to 72 hours per week If one unit 
in a ‘“‘group of mills,” +e, underthe same 
management, did not work the full complement 
of hours allowable, it was permitted to transfer 
the unutilised number of hours of work to the 
other unit under the same management 
Throughout the year 1944, jute mulls have 
been permitted to work 54 or 72 hours per week 
according to their loomage strength as 13 provided 
for n the principal working Time Agreement 
Coal has, however, governed the actual ability 
to work these hours and the supply of coal was 
particularly poor during the latter half of the 
vear, affecting single shift steam driven mills 
much more than others 


All the dockyards, many of the larger engi- 
neering and almost all the railway workshops 
work a 48 hour week but the daily hours vary ac- 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
Saturday. The hours in many of the mechanic 
shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi- 
neering factories are usually half an hour to an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap- 
proximate more closely to those in large engi- 
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neering plants | Factories engaged in the pro- 
duction of metalware, however, work the full 
number of hours permissible under the Factories 
Act as aleo do ofl and sugar mills Almost all 
seasonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day 
for all the days in the week except on the com 
pulsory rest day which is not always ona Sun 
day especially in the districts where factory 
owners endeavour, as far as possible to close on 
the local bazaar day Most factories engaged 
in the production of munitions of war now work 
the maximum weekly hours permitted by 
the Factories Act and exemptions absolving 
factories from observing the Statutory regu 
lations have been granted by all Provincial 
Governments to many factories Early in 
November 1941, the Government of Inda 
issued a Press Note stating that owing to a 
curtailment of imports of cotton textiles mto 
India owing to difficulties of securmg adequate 
transport there had been a large increase 1n the 
demand for the output of cloth from Indian 
cotton mulls and that unless the production of 
Indian Mills was increased, the poorer classes of 
India might find it difficult to obtam their 
necessary supplies of cloth at reasonable prices 
The Government of India after having given 
careful consideration to the question in consulta 
tion with the Provincial Governments, decided 
that all Provincial Governments should permit 
cotton spinning and weaving mulls throughout 
India to work a 60 hour week provided that the 
six additional hours over the 54 hours per week 
permitted by Statute were paid for at overtime 
ratés All Provincial Governments which had 
cotton textile mulls within their territories 
issued the necessary notifications in the matter 
but not many mulls were able to take advantage 
of this relaxation owing to Labour oproation 
The period of six months lapsed at the beginning 
of May 1942 but many Provincial Governments 
have extended the relaxation for further penods 
of six months at a time 


In all cases where continuous production 
is necessary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts—the different shifts changing over 
every week or fortnight. The change over is 
#0 arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week A system of change-over 
of shifts has been widely adopted in cotton 
textile mills in the City of Bombay but very 
little progress 1n this matter has been made 
in other centres of the industry owing mainly 
to the opposition of the day shift workers 


whose services had been engaged pnor to| 


the introduction of night work 


As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of elght hours each 
In the smaller sheds where work 1s of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain but the work of the 
individual is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Railway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
was 80 amended in 1929 as to empower the 
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Governor-General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work and of grants 
of a periodical rest to certain classes of railway 
servants Under the new powers, the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
wete promulgated and put into effect These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84 hour week for em 
ployees whose work 1s of an essentially inter 
mittent character Persons in positions of 
supervision and Management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work 1s both intermittent 
and of a specially light character are excluded 
from the operation of the Rules The Super 
visor of Railway Labour takes prompt measures 
to rectify any irregularities that are brought to 
his notice The most important matter in which 
there are frequent differences of opimion 
between the Supervisor of Rauway Labour 
and the Railway admunistrations 3 the 
classification of staff In their natural desire 
to keep the expenditure low, Railway adminw 
trations are sometimes inclined to take a less 
liberal view and classify the staff as ‘‘ essentially 
intermittent ’’ when they should be “‘continuous’ 
or exclude them altogether from the scope of 
the Regulations which should not be the case 

There 18 at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal daily hours 
prescribed by Iaw should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 33} per cent over 
ordinary rates On circulation of these pro- 
posalg by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments affected were of opmion 
that under the existing organisation of dock 
labour in India, legislation for the control of 
hours was not practicable owing to the insur 
mountable difficulties which would be experienced 
in enforcement The authority of the Karachi 
Port were thereupon advised to try out an 
improvised method of decagualisation which 
would involve registration of all dock workers 
Stevedore Jabourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
su ed in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day 

As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour mm India had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a genera! 
reduction to More normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns 
Conditions regarding hours of work have how 
ever, worsened somewhat in view of the regular 
overtime which has to be worked in almost 
all industrial concerns in India in order to main 
tain war production 


RECRUITMENT. 


Up to about ten years ago, recruitment of 
labour in almost all industrial undertakings in 
India, with the possible exception of Railway 
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workshops, was effected through the medium 
of a recruiting agent, a Sardar, a Mukkadam or 
a jobber As a result, however, of the reeom- 
mendations made on the subject by various 
Commuttees—notably the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour and the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inqury Committee which have con 
demned this method of recruitment owing to the 
abuses which have come to be associated with 
it—many of the larger and more progressive 
concerns have appointed Labour Officers who 
are directly responsible for all new recruitment 
The old method 1s, however, still largely prevalent 
in the majority of the industrial concerns in the 
country 


There are various forms in which a recruiting 
agent is remunerated He may be a salaried 
employee with a commission for every recruit 
he brings 1n, or he may receive a lump sum 
payment for each recruit or a gang of recruits 
or he may be paid a recurring sum for each man 
he places in employment as long as that man 
continues in emploj}ment Whatever be the 
method by which an employer remunerates the 
recruiting agent it 1s fairlv well known that the 
agent keeps a continuous hold and grip on the 
recruit he places in employment and extracts 
from him recurring sums of money whilst he 
continues in that employment under pain of his 
losing his job 

The evils in connection with recruitment were 
most marked in the case of casual or substituve 
labour The Millowners Association, Bombay, 
have tackled the problem by establishing what 
i known as the “‘ Badh Control System” The 
dally number of absentees in a cotton 
Bombay are averaged and an additional per 
centage 18 added Each mull issues badi or 
substitute cards to this number of workers 
Daily casual vacancies are filled only from such 
card holders and whenever there 1s a permanent 
vacancy it is filled from these card holders 
The evil influence of the jobber 1s thus eliminated 
The system has been highly commended by the 
Textile Labour Inguiry Committee and the 
Government of Bombay have recommended its 
adoption by all mulls in the other centres of the 
cotton textile industry of the Province 


No reference to the appointment of Labour 
Officers 1m industrial concerns in India would 
be complete without mentioning the lead given 
in this matter by the Millowners’ Association 
Bombay, and the excellent work done by its 
own Labour Officer, Mr R G Gokhale The 
Association, through Mr Gokhale, conducts 
special classes for the training of Mull Labour 
Officers and actively supervises and controls 
the work done by all such Officers where they 
have been appointed through the Assoriation 
Following the example of the Millowners’ Asso- 
clation, Bombay, the University of Calcutta 
in co operation with the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, has recently inaugurated a special 
course of social work for giving suitable training 
to labour welfare officers engaged in jute mills 
The course covers both theoretical training and 
intensive practical work in the field,ze, the 
jute mulls themselves The Indore Christian 
College has also recently started a ccurse fol 
the training of Labour Officers 


The Indian Jute Mails Association which has 


appointed a large number of Labour Officers, 
created a special post of a Senior Labour Officer 
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{in 1944 and they have been successful in pro- 


turing the services of Mr John Lee, 4A 
Oxon), who has bad a large expenence of 
ao erad management in the Wnited Kingdom 
o fills 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 


The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincia] Governments in this country 
for the last fifteen years. Early in 1926, the 
Government of India instituted a country wide 
inquiry into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters The 
subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of most important 
recommendations in the matter The Payment 
of Wages Act was passed in 1936 im order to 
implement these recommendations 


The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent 
of labour turnover and the high degree 
of absenteeism That both high labour 
turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot -be 
denied , but, few, if any, employers have taken 


in the trouble to examine the root causes for them 


The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest 1n concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
nulls in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1944 were Abmedabad 5 70, Bombay 
11 35, and Sholapur 15.34—figures which tell 
their own story Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s 
lot These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian {industria} 
enor will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of 
punishment. 


Under the Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer is required to draw up lists specifying 
the acts or omissions for which fines will be 
inflicted These lists have to be approved 
by such authority as a Provincial Government 
may prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers tere not required to draw up any 
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Standing Orders or rules of ¢onduct governing of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
the conditions of employment between them cases, Outside Government concerns, pensions 
and their employees The Bombay Industrial ' on retirement are almost non existent although 


Disputes Act, 1938, however, requires every 
employer in an industry to which the Act has 
been made applicable to submit a draft for the 
Standing Orders which he proposes to adapt 
for regulating the relations between him and his 
employees to the Commissioner of Labour 
within two months of the date of the application 
of the Act toany industry , and the Commussioner 
of Labour 1s empowered to “‘ settle ” such stand 
ing orders after he has consulted all the interests 
concerned in the industry Appeal against the 
orders of the Commissioner of Labour lies with 
the Industrial Court constituted under the Act 
In accordance with these provisions the Com 
missioner of Labour, Bombay. settled the Stand 
ing Orders for Cotton mull operatives in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and other centres in the 
Province of Bombay in September and October 
1939 Appeals against most of these Orders 
were filed with the Industrial Court both bv 


| 
individual employers and associations of | wh in all 
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Court, after hearing the parties, settled a new set 
of Standing Orders which it directed should come 
into force on and from 12th December 1939 
Copies of these Standing Orders can be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Industrial Court, High 
Court, Bombay Since the beginning of 1940 
many employers all over India have drawn up 
Standing Orders for their operatives on the lines 
laid down by the Industrial Court, Bombay 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted on the 
subject at the Second Session of the Tmpartite 
vonference held at New Delhi on the 6th and 
7th September, 1943, the Government of India 
have addressed all Provincial Governments 
on the desirability of all mdustrial concerns 
in India emplcying 250 persons or more to draw 
up standing orders for their operatives on the 
lines laid down in Section 26 of the Bombav 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1988 In accordance 
with these instructions, the Indian Tute Mills’ 
Association and the Emplovers Association 
of Northern India have drawn up Drart Standing 
Orders for adoption in their member Mulls 


SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 


The subjects which we deal with under this 
section are pensions, gratuities, profit shanng, 
provident funds, co-operative societies, grain 
and cloth shops, advances and loans. 


Pensions —All monthly and time-rated work 
Men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
has been putin. The amount of the pension due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48 Where per- 
Manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72 
Commutation up to 50 per cent of the amoun’ 





many concerns give small pensions to old 

.employees who have put in long periods of trust 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ez 
gratva and cannot be claimed as of right The 
Government of Bengal have under contempla- 
tion the introduction of a system of pensions for 
jute mill workers 


Gratuities —All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement Gratuities are also paid to non 
pensionable workers who have put in not k 
than thirty years’ service in Government con 
cerns In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned The rules of individual adminis 
trations vary widely but the most generall 
accepted principle is half a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to fiftzen months’ 
Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 

a eeaiee ' ‘pif they are com 

ertificate A few 

large industrial establishments in India such as 
Messrs Lever Bros (India), Ltd and others 
| have started Retirement Benefit schemes where 
an account 1s opened tor every individual 
| worker to which a fortmght’s or 18 days’ pay 15 
credited everv year interest is allowed and the 
amount standing at a worker’s credit 1s paid to 
him on retirement The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has instituted a gratuity scheme 
under which every permanent employee who 
has put in 20 years’ service and whose salary 
does not exreed Rs 500 per month 1s eligible 
for gratuity equal to half a month’s pay for 
every completed year of service subiect to a 
maximum of 12 months’ pay In_ certain 
specified cases, employees with less than 20 
years’ service al-o become eligibl. for gratuity 


Provident Funds —These are of two kinds 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribe to them and (2) non 
contributory where the emplovee alone subscribes 
‘othem, The Provident Fund Rules of different 
Provincial Governments in India are by no 
means uniform The Government of Bombay 
by a notification dated 20th March 1941, made it 
compulsory for ali Government Servants in 
receipt of 8 monthly income of Rs 50 per month 
who joined Government service before that date 
or of Rs 25 per month who joined after that 
date to subscribe to the Government Provident 
Fund Pensionable Government servants can 
only jom the non contributory section of the 
Fund. State Railways and Ordnance factories 
have their own rules Whereas it is obligatory 
for most categoiies of permanent non 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted 


Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all darmanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
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obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities Mast of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd , and the Burma. 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provi contributory schemes for the benefit oi 
he majority of their workmen Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen, The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
Ali provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of qualifying service—periods 
which show consHerable variation 


The Government of India have drawn up 
a set of Model Rules for Provident Funds for 
industrial employees in India These Rules 
were considered at the Fourth Meeting of the 
Standing Labour Committee of the Tripartite 
Conference held at Lucknow in January, 1944 
The Central Government hope to release these 
Model Rules for publication in the near future 


Pr fit Sharing —Profit sharing had so far 
been unknown in India but some go ahead 
concerns are adopting this in their plants 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company has adopted 
a scheme which provides that when the amount 
paid to the shareholders as dividend exceeds 
Rs 1 crore during a financial year, every employee 
who had been in the continuous employ of the 
Company throughout the vear 1s to receive a 
half month’s pay, plus an additional half a 
month’s pay for every 25 lakhs in excess of 
Rs 1 crore paid as dividend 


Co-operatywe Socreties.— The co-operative move 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 


societies for their employees, Almostallrailway Th 


systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the different annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. ‘ 


Cheap Grau and Cloth Shops —Employers’ 
grain and cloth shops were very common in 
India during the od of the first world war, 
but with the subsequent fall in prices the 
majority of these shops disappeared Truck 
legislation in England was primarily aimed at 
Employers’ shops (known as “‘ Tommy Shops ’’) 
purchase at which was compulsory and where 
fantastically high prices were charged The 
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Payment of Wages Act, 1936, prohibits employers 
from making deductions from wages or from 
receiving payments from their employers for 
purchases from employers’ shops Most Pro- 
vincial Governments in India had, however, 
notified cheap grain and cloth shops as ‘‘ amen 
ities’ in respect of purchases from which em 
ployers may make deductions from wages In 
all such cases both the qualities of the articles 
sold in such shops and the prices charged fo1 
them are controlled by a ‘ prescribed authority ’ 
who 18 generally the Chief Inspector of Factories 
As & result of the outbreak of the Second World 
War, all Provincial Governments in India 
have not only notified cheap grain and 
cloth shops as ‘‘ amenities ’’ for the purposes of 
the Payment of Wages Act but have opened 
such shops of their own and have also encouraged 
employers to do likewise The articles sold at 
these shops are bought at wholesale prices and 
are sold without any profit except for a small 
addition to cover working expenses of the shops 
The only statistics available with regard to grain 
shops established by employers in India for the 
benefit of their employees are those contained 
in the excellent Annual Reviews published by 
The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, of the 
Labour Situation in the Bombay Cotton Mull 
Industry With the introduction of Ration 
ing of certain food grains In Bombay in 
May 1943 and with the extension of rationing 
to other cities and areas in India arrangements 
have been made between Government Ration 
ing Departments and large employers of labour 
tor the establishment of Government controlled 
grain shops in hundreds of industrial plants in 
the country Sales from these shops are largely 
on credit, recoveries being effected from pay 
Today (July, 1945) 1t may be safely asserted 
that almost every large employer and labour 
employing organization in India has provided 
a cheap grain shop for its workers 


Loans and Advances.—Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose 
‘ Advances ’—applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages— 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent 
e Payment of Wages Act empowers Provincial 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances 18 now permitted. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Oompensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report acoidents more 
pequentty than in the past But, the increase 
ln the number of serious nccidents suggests that 
‘he problem is a more serious one , and, that in 
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spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised ‘ safety-first’’ oampaign for the better 
education of the workersin the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable 
All railways in India have undertaken extensive 
schemes of safety first propaganda including the 
putting up of safety posters and safeguards both 
in English and in the vernaculars at all pro 
minent pomts and places the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway Magazines, addresses and magic 
lantern lectures , and the organisation of special 
safety first committees inthe larger workshops 
The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, has done 
a considerable amount of good work of a pioneer 
ing character in connection with Safety First In 
conjunction with the Factory Department and 
the Bombay Miullowners Mutual Insurance 
Association 1t has posted attractive safety first 
posters 1n all cotton mulls in Bombay City In 
conjunction with the St Johns Ambulance 
Association 1t started classes in 1931 for first aid 
traming These are attended by large numbers 
of workers from many cotton mulls in the city 
Working in conjunction with the Safety first 
Association of India the Association drew up a 
Safety Code for the Cotton Textile Industry and 
this Code was published and put into operation 
from August 1940 In co operation with the 
Labour Welfare Department of the Government 
of Bombay and the officials of the Khatau 
Makanji Mills a safety film for the textile 
industry was prepared and this has been exhi 
bited in the various Government welfare centres 
and in some mills in Bombay The Safety 
First Association 1s conducting special courses 
to train persons in Air Raid Precaution In the 
Central Provinces and Berar fire drills are being 
systematically carmed out in many large con 
cerns Many large labour emploving organi 
sations such as His Mayjestys Indian Naval 
Dockyard the Calcutta and the Bombay 
Port Trusts and The Tata Iron and Steel! 
Works at Jamshedpur, to mention only afew are 
with railways, pioneers mn the fleld of organisa 
tion of safety first’ measires It 1s of interest 
to note that most cotton mills in Ahmedabad had 
also established safety first committees by the 
end of the year 1989 Factory Departments in 
all Provinces in India do all they possibly can in 
improving safety measures in factories Since 
the beginning of the present war special attention 
has been paid to ordnance works consequent on 
the employment of workers not ordinarily used 
to machine shop havards 


The provisions contained in the Indian Fac 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured 1s 

evented from returning to his work in the 
actory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. 


All classes of accidents |; 
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namely, fatal, serious (4 ¢., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition It 1s the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which 18 due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Provincial 
Government, even though no injury may have 
resulted therefrom to any person The pro 
visions contained in the Indian Mines Act with 
regard to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
«“milar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs 1n a mine has to be recorded in 
& special register to be kept for the purpose 
Section 32 (b) of the Factories Act 1934 makes 1t 
obligatory on all factory owners to maintain 
stores of first aid appliances and to provide for 
their custody in accordance with rules to be 
framed by Provincial Governments in the matter 


As far as the statistics of accidents 1n factories 
are concerned, a table published at page 
298 of the May, 1944 issue of the Jndian Labour 
Gazette shows that the number ot recorded 
accidents increased from 48736 in 1941 to 
54174 1n 1942 Fatal accidents rose from 271 
In 1941 to 323 1n 1942 and serious accidents from 
8 374 to 9,111 over the same pe1lod The remain 
lng accidents were minor The average number 
of accidents per 100 000 operatives employed was 
2 3741n 1942 as against 2 260 in the previous 
year The increase has been variously attri 
buted to better reporting big expansion in 
industrial activity especially in the produetion 
of munitions of war, longer working hours with 
the attendant fatigue and longer exposure to 


‘Tish and employment of persons unused to the 


hazards of their work It 1 of interest to 
observe that detailed mnquuies made by the 
Factories Department of the Province of Bombav 
into the causes of accidents haste shown that 
although the rates for all accidents have varied 
considerably in the textile industry the serious 
accident rate due to purely textile machinery 
has remained approximately constant for the 
last ten years algo that the increase in the rate 
for this industry has been mainly through 
minpr accidents not due to machimery but to 
causes largely within the control of the workers 
themselves Similar remarks could be made 
with regard to the engineering industry ip 
which accident rates generally are much higher 
than 1n the textile 


HOUSING AND FACTORY 
AMENITIES. 


The general policy adopted by Government 
fn seovuling quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private en 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
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ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to prorse quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa, sugarcane 
growers and by tea planters in Assam All the 
collieries in the Jharia coalfield are amply and 
efficiently equipped with approved types of 
houses whose design, construction, ventilation 
and general amenities are controlled by the 
Jharia Mines Board of Health Every houce in 
the coalfields has to be licensed and licenses are 
not granted unless the standards are complied 
with If labourers are found 1n occupation of 
unlicensed houses the management is lable to 
prosecution In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent free 
quarters in barracks or ‘lines’ as they are 
called These are regularly inspected by 
district and sub-divisiona] officers and every 
endeavour 18 Made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible Almost all sugar 
factories provide housing for their employees 
because the factories are located near large 
sugarcane plantations Large sium clearance 
programmes have been drawn up by Munici 
palities and Improvement Trusts in almost all 
the larger towns and cities in India and much 
useful work has been done in the last eight 
years by acquisition and demolition 


The pioneer work in the fleld of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly 50 crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawle 
having 50,000 tenements in all The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Rs 5 
to Rs 8 per month The chawis are situated at 
Naigaum, Worl: Sewr and at Delisle Road 
The Municipalities of Calcutta, Bombay 
Cawnpore, Madras and Karachi, the Calcutta 
and Bombay Port Trusts and the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay have done much to house 
their own labour and also to supply low rented 
tenements for other classes of industrial workers 
tag the most magnificent schemes of indus 
trial housing conceived in India by private 
loyers are those launched by the Tata Iron 
Steel Company Ltd at Jamshedpur and 
by the Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs 
Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur The Tata Iron 
and Steel) Company has laid out the town of 
Jamshedpur on Garden City lines, and had, 
MH? to June, 1945 constructed 8,428 houses ot 

fferent types for 1ts employees, and has now a 
further extensive programme of housing con 
struction in hand as soon as the difficult con- 
ditions created by the war are removed The 
plans provide for the building of 5,000 quarters 
during the next five years The capital cost 
of town buildings put up by the Com- 

ny up to 3ist March 10945 was about 

143 lakhs. The Company has furnished al} 
uarters vig | a rent of Rs 15 a month and 
above with electric lights and fans and the work 
of electrification of the lowest rented quarters is 


em 
an 
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in hand The Company grants loans on liberal 
terms to 1ts employees for building houses on land 
leased to them In 1923, the Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, obtained from the Government on lease 
for 27 years extensive land in a locahty known as 
Indora and constructed a Model Village with 
up-to-date sanitary and other conveniences for 
its operatives where each worker could own or 
rent a cottage for himself Two sizes of plote 
each measuring 53’ x 36’ and 58’ x 45 are allotted 
and not more than one third of the area 1s 
allowed to be built upon Two types of model 
houses have been built by the milis, houses on 
the smaller plots costing about Rs 960 each 
and those on the larger plots Rs 1,500 each, 
on valuations and cost of construction before 
the war “ost houses are provided with their 
own flushed latrines and water taps are laid on 
in all the house» Some of the houses built by 
the Mills have been sold to the workers who pay 
the cost by easy instalments covering a period 
of 5 to 7 vears while some have been rented to 
them Many houses have been built bv the 
workers themselves on plots of land sub leased 
to them with moneys advanced to them on easy 
terms <A large number of houses have their 
own gardens and a big garden has been provided 
in the middle of the Settlement The settlement 
bas been provided with good roads, street lights 
and playgrounds which are equipped with 
swings, shoots, etc, for dren ny of 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mulls in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 


It 18 of interest to observe that the Gevern- 
ment of India, following the recommendation 
made bv the Royal Commission on India Labour 
in the matter amended the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of indus- 
trial concerns to acquire land for the erection of 
workers’ dwellings 


Epidemics of cholera which invariably cause 
large numbers of deaths have been found to 
originate in congregations of labourers employed 
in canal areas 1n connection with the crushing, 
etc , of sugar cane Labourers’ housing con- 
ditions in these areas including those of some 
sugar factories are incompatible with decent 
sanitation The temporary huts often consist 
of brush wood thatch or bamboo matting 
without any plinth, and with no windows or 
other means ‘of ventilation except one small 
opening which serves as a door Inside the 
huts no poem can stand upright Often 
no adequate provision 18 made for supply of 
drinking water ‘Too frequently, 1t 1s obtained 
from the nearest nuila or irrigation channel 
or stagnant pool of percolation water, all of 
which sources are normally polluted by human 
and animal excreta and by manures from 
crops which are washed down into the water 
Latrines are seldom provided, and the banks 
of irrigation channels and of other water supplies 
are resorted to for the purposes of nature 
It 18 obvious that such conditions afford an 
ideal field for the rapid extension of cholera 
and similar diseases 1n epidemic form The 
Government of Bombay, finding it desirable 
to take powers to control such labour bomene 
and sanitation in areas outside municipal an 
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cantonment hmuits, and to make orders which 
would ensure that employers of labour provide 
reasonable sanitary conditions and open pro 
visions shops for their labour in such areas 
enacted the Bombay Non-urban Labour Housing 
Sanitation and Provision Shops Act, 1944 
in the month of April, 1944 


Under the above Act, Government have the 
power to make regulations in respect of any 
non municipal or non-cantonment area or any 
employer in respect of the following matters 
(1) the provision of plinths for and adequate 
venti#tion and lighting in quarters (2) provision 
of adequate open spaces, (3) prevention of 
overcrowding , (4) prescription of adequate 
floor area per person, (5) provision of proper 
drainage and sanitation , (6) adequate supply of 
water (7) provision of grain and grocerv shops, 
(8) lighting , (9) medical aid, (10) pievention 
of fouling of water supplies and (11) segre 
gation of infected persons Controlling Officers 
to be appointed by Govt , who have been given 
wide powers to call upon employers to carry 
out such matters as they mav order will be 
responsible for the administration of the Act 


Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms and Canteens — 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India did provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters tor their workmen 
Most concerns had also permitted the estab- 
lishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from thislittle effort had been made to run co 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
inthe West. Pioneer workin this direction had 
been done by Messrs. E. D Sassoon & Co 
in Bombay. This Company had established 
large canteens in alltheir mills The manage- 
ment in each case bore the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment, and hot meals 
were supplied to the workmen at actual cost 
The Company had also established a hostel foi 
boarding and lodging 1t8 poor women workers 


In May, 1939, the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, recommended to all its membe) 
mills that they should estabhsh canteen: 
with the help of the Indian Tea Market Expan: 
sion Board The suggestion was adopted by a 
number of mills and permission to make deduc- 
tions from the wages of workers on account ol 
canteen coupons sold to them was granted by 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, on thr 
understanding that the canteens were run on ‘ 
non-profit basis. A large number of mulls » 
Bombay have started such canteens an 
substantial surpluses are being built up especial: 
in those mulls where no rents or interest on loans 
are charged The Association decided thal 
after certain charges for depreciation an 
reasonable rent had been met, the surpluse: 
realised should be spent for general welfare work, 
@9, provision of milx and biscuits for children 
in crechea, installation of cold drinking water 
facilities In the departments, health exhibitions, 
recreation, club equipment including books, 
journals, a radio set, etc. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company maintain a number of restaurants 
inside their works at Jamshedpur which ensure 
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tholesome meals and refreshments to the work- 
1en at cost price The Company has its own 
lant for the manufacture of ice and soda 
which are provided free of charge to the 
employees in the works A women’s Rest 
House has also been provided where women 
‘mployees can wash and change and leave their 
yables to be looked after in their absence, these 
nabies being served with milk and biscuits free 
of charge Communal factors such as the 
‘eligious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
nthe company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial esta blish- 
ments were among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen 


About the middle of the year 1943 the Govt 
of India recommended to all emplovers, through 
the Emplovers’ Federation of India and the 
All India Organisation of Industrial Employers 
che opening up of more canteens for workers 
xovernment had previously recommended 
che institution of canteens in periods of emer- 
gency but they stressed the following advantages 
of canteens in the present circumstances 


(1) Provision of food at cheap rates would be 
of great assistance to workers sepsrated from 
their families as they would otherwise be forced 
to purchase at high rates in a restaurant , 


(2) Communal feeding secure real and sub 
stantial economy in the use of foodsthffs while 
mea at the same time adequate nutritive 
value , 


(3) Canteens are particularly useful in times 
of emergency when normal arrangements for 
the supply of food may be dislocated 


The Defence of India Rules give the Govt 
of India and the Provincial Governments 
statutory powers to enforce the provision of 
canteens similar to those 1n the T nited Kingdom 
The Govt of India, however decided not to place 
any legal responsibility on employers in this 
matter in the initial stages as voluntary effort 
was expected to obtain satisfactory results 
In October 1948, the Central Board of Reve 
nue issued instructions to all Income-Tax 
authorities stating that any loss incurred by 
employers 1n running canteens for workers 
should be allowed as a revenue loss In assessing 
income and excess profits tax while cost of 
building and equipment of canteens would be 
chargeable as capital expenditure An article 
on ‘ Canteens for Industrial Workers ’ published 
at pages 219 and 220 of the March 1944 issue 
of the Indian [Labour Gazetie gives the most 
recent statistics available on the subject 


The Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 
which maintains five working Centres in India 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore and 
Cawnpore organises new canteens In Industrial 
establishments Jt has a large trained staff 
for this purpose The canteens are started and 
run bv the Board until such time as they run 
smoothly and to the satisfaction of the workers 
when they are handed over as going concerns 
to the managements concerned The expenses 
of the actual canteen staff are met from the 
sales of prepared tea and eatables but the whole 
of the cost of the Inspecting Staff which super- 
vises the proper runnipg of the canteens 
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by the Board is met by the Board. Up to the 
beginning of June, 1945 the Board had opened 
over 200 canteens in industrial establishments 
in India of which over 50 werein Bombay. The 
Superintendent of the Bombay Division of the 
Board is Mr. N.C. Gupta who has his office in the 
Bombay Mutual Annexe Building, Gunbow 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Telephone No. 27165). 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH. 


Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data itis not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult; they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems associated with 
physical health and social environment is 
complicated by the evils of ignorance and 
poverty to which is commonly added a fatalistic 
outiook &rising, it may be, from the low standard 
of living which has been the experience of 
80 many generations past. Climatic conditions, 
highly insanitary housing conditions and the 
illiteracy of the people also contribute to re- 
curriig outbreaks of such deadly tropical 
diseases as cholera and small-pox in epidemic 
form. The wide-spread prevalence of malaria 
in certain congested areas of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a considerable undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the poorer classes who cannot 
afford to sleep under mosquito nets; and 
although the more advanced municipalities 
are doing all they can to combat the disease 
by filling up wells and surface-treating small 
ponds and pools of stagnant water, malaria 
still continues to take a big toll of human life. 
Beri-berit and tuberculosis in Bihar and Orissa, 
kala-azar among the jute workers in Bengal, 
ankylostomiasis in South India and tuberculosis 
in the Punjab are some of the many diseases 
which are widely prevalent in certain tracts. 


The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
controlis possible, Government have done much 
to fhake for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recomméndations of the Roya} Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting; the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work; the installation of 
eee for cooling the airy in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially increased ; 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
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the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. Remarkable progress 
has been recorded during the last five years 
with regard to the installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants: progress in this direction 
was hitherto confined mostly to spinning 
and weaving sheds but since 1939 ex- 
pansions have been made in other departments 
as well by installing large hoods and trunks 
harnessed to powerful exhaust fans, to enable 
the steam to be drawn’ away from sizing 
cylinders. Attempts are also being made to 
reduce dirt to a minimum and many cotton 
mills have installed special plants to carry the 
dust away. 

As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
In addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of the Provincial Governments but 
the Government of India have provided adequate 
medical facilities in most of their own establish- 
ments such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval 
Dockyard and their various Ordnance and 
Ammunition Factories. Several of the larger 
municipalities and public bodies such as the Port 
Trusts also maintain their own hospitals and dis- 
pensaries for the benefit of their workers. 
Following the lead of Government and public 
and local bodies in the matter, almost all the 
large labour employing establishments in India— 
cotton and jute mills, mines, engineering work- 
shops, tea plantations, etc.—maint.in fully 
equipped dispensaries in charge of whole or 
parttime qualified medical officers. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company conducts a large 
hospital with special surgical, maternity and 
gynecological wards in addition to six dispen- 
saries and two first aid stations at Jamshedpur 
both for its own employees and for the public 
All employees of the Company and their families 
receive free treatment. “ 


Now that Germany has been totally defeated 
and victory for Great Britain and her Allies 
jo the Second World War seems certain, 
all the Allied countrier for the last year or 
two, have been giving considerable thought and 
attention to all kinds of schemes of post-war 
reconstruction. Various Commissions and Com- 
mittees to deal with different sets of problems 
have been appointed. India has not lagged 
behind. “A drive to improve health condi- 
tions must necessarily be in the forefront of 
any programme directed towards improving 
the standard of living in the post-war period. 
If dissipation of financial resources and ad- 
ministrative effort is to be avoided, plans for 
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the improvement of health organisation must 
be based on a comprehensive review of the 
health problem as a whole which will take 
account of, and place in thelr proper per- 
spective, all the various factors affecting the 
health of the community with which health 
administration 1s concerned” The Govern- 
ment of India, believing that a broad survey 
ot the whole health field would be of consi 
derable assistance to Governments in preparing 
their post war programmes and that the time 
had come when, in spite of the difficulties arising 
from war conditions, a review must be under 
taken, appointed, in the month of October 
1943 an exceptionally strong committee con 
sisting of 24 members including Sir Joseph 
Bhore, KC$1,K0.1E,C BF, as Chairman, “to 
make a broad survey of the present position in 
regard to health conditions and health organ 
isation in British India and to make recom 
mendations for future development ”’ The 
members of the Committee include persons 
with practical experience of preventive public 
health work, medical relief, medical and public 
health education industrial health conditions 
and other aspects of the health problem 
The Committee was given power to appolnt 
sub-committees to make preliminary inquiries 
into particular aspects of the problems with 
which it would have to deal One such sub 
committee to be appointed with the Hon’ble 
Pandit P N Sapru, member of the Central 
Advisory Board of Health, as Chairman was 
asked to deal specifically with the question of 
industrial health By the time we went to 
Press this sub committee had completed its 
tours of all the most important industrial 
centres in India The Government of India 
are engaged in making arrangements for a 
number of medical experts from Ameria and 
India to visit India during the year 1945 in 
order to advise Medical Departments in the 
a tata methods for the maimtenance of 
ealt 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 


In India, holidays with pay have hitherto been 
enjoyed by a very small percentage of the 
population and most leave, wherever it has been 
granted, has been without pay. Exceptions 
were workmen in Government and railway 
factories and in the industnal establishment: 
of local bodies, public utility companies and in 
the factories of petroleum and kerosene installa 
tions and some go ahead concerns like General 
Motors India, Ltd, Kord Motors India, Ltd, 
Messis Lever Bros (India), Ltd , and Godre) and 
Boyce Manufacturing Co Ltd, to mention a 
few We hive dealt with the ten days holidays 
with pay which all perennial factory workers 
will enjoy in India with «feet from 1s January 
1946 under the Indian Factories Act’ in the 
chapter on Labour Legislation 


All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in allindustnes are entitled 
to leave with pay—in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Rules, and for the factones owned 
and controlled by the Piovinual Governments 
according to the Civil Service Regulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 
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orders suited toeach case According to the rules 
which are in operation at present, the minimum 
period of leave with pay which can be earned by 
all permanent Government servants 1s More than 
one month for every eleven months of duty plus 
ten to twenty days casual leavein every calendar 
year To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
<ince 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days’ leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years’ service 

The leave rules for railway workshop men who 
joined before the lst September 1928 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were first 
engaged but all leave rules -f State owned 
Railways have now been standardised As far as 
the workmen who joined after 1st September 
1928 are concerned, al] railway systems appear 
to have accepted the principle of a standard 
isation of conditions on the basis of those laid 
down bv the Army Department. Leave rules 
for those employees who Joined before the date 
Mentioned are More liberal. 

Perhaps the most liberal leave rules in any 
private industrial undertaking in India are those 
to be found in the Tata Iron and Steel Works in 
Jamshedpur where all monthly rated workers 
receive one month’s leave with full pay for every 
year of service with the mght to accumulate 
leave up to three months and five days casual 
leave and two davs’ festival leave with pay 
In addition monthly rated employees drawing 
Rs 30 and over get six months furlough on 
half pay or three months’ furlough with full 
pay after every seven years service Daily 
rated workers paid monthly get two festival days 
leave and fourteen days privilege leave with 
pav for every year of service which can be accu 
mulated up to @ maximum of six weeks , and 
daily rated workers paid weekly get five days 
casual leave with pay One dav off with full 
pav 1s given to all workers on Founders Day 


LABOUR WELFARE. 


Except for the information contained in the 
written memoranda submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India and that collected 
by the Government of Bombay during the 
General Wage Census of 1934, no effort has been 
made 1n India to collect accurate data regarding 
the welfare activities conducted by ind:vidual 
employers 1n industry Except for the special 
reports issued by a few Mills such as the Delhi 
Cloth Mill» and the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills in Madras and the notes occasionally 
published on the subject in the Indian Tertile 
Journal, there 14 no recent mformation on the 
subject at all but it 1s well known that 
certain large oganizations such as_ the 
Tata Tron and ‘Steel Compiny at Jamshed- 
pur, the Railways, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Millis 1n Madras the Elgin Mills in Cawnpore, 
the Empress Mills mm Nagpur, Messrs D 
sassonn & Co Ltd im HKombay, the British 
India Corporation in the United Provinces and 
some others have devised wide welfare schemes 
for the benefit of ther employees. In most 
cases these schemes are controlled by expert 
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and experienced Welfare Officers specially 
trained for the job All this 1s, however, but a 
drop in the ocean and the vast majonty of 
employers in India have no welfare schemes of 
any kind at all It is obviously not possible 
for us to give even the briefest outline of the 
different schemes that are mm existence in India 
within the compass of a work such ag this 


Welfare work for labour employed in Indian 
industries has, since the advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, been taken over by Government 
Pioneering work in this direction was done by 
that great and zealous fnend of Indian Labour— 
Mr Gulzan Lal Nanda, since 1921 the Secretary 
of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad 
and Parhamentary Secretary for Labour to 
the Prime Minister in the Congress Ministry 
in the Province of Bombay He knew that 
employers as a whole were doing little or nothing 
for the welfare of labour and that no amount of 
persuasion would yield tangible results He also 
knew that legislation to enforce welfare measures 
would not create that personal enthusiasm which 
is 80 vital for the success of any welfare scheme 
that might be launched He persuaded his 
Cabinet to set aside a sum of Rs 1,20,060 in the 
budget estimates for the year 1938 39 for 
‘‘industrial welfare’? and he then started 
looking for a benevolent person or persons who 
would donate the necessary buildings and 
equipment for the purpose He found such a 

rson 1p Mr Ramnath Podar, Managing 

irector of the Toyo Podar Mill in Bombay who 
contributed a sum of Rs. 15,000 for the building 
of a recreation centre at DeLisle Road in Bombay 
City The lead given in the matter by Bombay 
has been successively taken up by the Govern- 
ments of the United Provinces, Bengal, Sind, 
the Central Provinces and Berarand Bihar The 
Central Government too have recognised the 
value of Governmental effort im the field of 
Labour Welfare and in May 1942 they appointed 
Mr S Nimbkar, the prominent Labour 
Leader of Bombay who for many years was the 
Secretary of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag), 
Bombay, as Central Adviser on Labour Welfare 
to the Government of India Assistant Labour 
Welfare Advisers have also been appoimted by 
the Government of India tn different Provinces 
Acting under the advice of Mr Nimbkar, the 
Government of [India have launched wide 
schemes of Labour Welfare 1n all Government 
Ordnance, Ammunition and War factories and 
these schemes have been placed 1n charge of 
expert Welfare Officers 


The total sum provided by the Government 
of Bombay for ‘‘ Industrial Welfare’’ in the 
Budget Estimates for the current financial 
year (1945 46) amounts to nearly two and a half 
lakhs of rupees The other Provincial Govern 
ments who have gone in for this type of work 
are not spending as much but still their activities 
in this direction are showing a tangible widen 
ing bier by year For example the tunds allot 
ted by the Government of the United Provinces 
for its Labour Welfare Scheme for the year 
1945-46 amonont to Rs 1,657,600 ‘It 1s not neces 
sery for the purposes of this note to give an 
account of the manner in which Government 
activities In tnis direction have grown during 
recent years We are, however, giving a fairly 
full account of the echeme as it stands in the Pro 
vince of Bombay today for purposes of guidance 
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to other Governments, employers and welfare 
workers who might like to know as to what is 
being and what can be done 1n this field 


Government Welfare Centres in the Province of 
Bombay are divided mto four types “A”’, 
‘B”, “C” and “D” according to the type 
and the extent of the activities provided and the 
times at which they are open The scope of the 
work in the “‘A” type centres is of a ve 
comprehensive character and covers almost all 
forms of outdoor and indoor recreational activi 
ties, periodic cinema and dramatic performances 
and bhajan parties, the running of hbraries, 
and reading rooms the organization of debates, 
magic lanterns and other lectures and many 
types of educational classes, the provision of 
nursery schools medical aid and advice or 
maternity and health , radios and add a-grams 
etc These centres are open from 8 30 to 
11 1n the mornings and from 6 to 9 30 in the 
evenings for men and bovs and from 1 to 5 in 
the afternoons for women and girls but the 
nursery school section supervised by a full time 
lady teacher 1s open at each ““A’”’ type centre 
froom9 30am to5pm The “C” typecentres 
are open from 7 30 to 10 30am and from 6 to 
9pm for men and boys and literacy and sewing 
classes and imdoor games for women are con 
ducted from 1 to 4 pm _ Boys under 16 years 
of age are debarred from attending at any of the 
centres after 7 pm The activities im the “C”’ 
type centres mainly cover indoor recreation 
and reading rooms The “D’ type centres 
only cover outdoor recreation The Mun 
cipality of Bombay has placed several open 
spaces in Bombay City at the disposal of Govern 
ment for this purpose 


An “A’”’ type centre was erected at DeLusle 
Road out of the contnbution of Rs 15,000 given 
to Government by Mr Ramnath Podar and this 
started functioning in March 1939 Two 
additional full fledged ‘‘ A’ type centres were 
started at Worl and Naigam with effect from 
Ist June 1940 At the moment of writing 


(June 1945) there are three “A ” type centres in 
Bombay and one in Ahmedabad ne 18 in the 
process of completion at Sholapur There are 


eight ‘ ©’ type centres in Bombay, four at 
Ahmedabad, five at Sholapur and one at Hubh 
and there are four “‘ D ” type centres in Bombay 
Plans for Post War Planning and Reconstruction 
in the Province of Bombay provide for 3 “B" 
type and 6 more “C ’’type centres for Bombay 
one additional “ A’’ type and six more “CC” 
type centres for Ahmedabad one additional 

A” type and 3 more “C’’ type centres for 
Sholapur and the establishment of one “B” 
type centre each at Viramgaum, Broach, 
Surat, Jalgaon, Nadiad, Amalner, Dhulia, 
Barai and Hubit 


The Industrial Welfare Scheme of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay also covers an Industrial 
Training Workshop at Ahmedabad which was 
established to impart instruction in elementary 
engineering work to apprentices The primary 
‘aim of the workshop 1s to afford help in solving 
the problem of industrial unemployment It is 
also intended to raise the standard of skill and 
efficiency of operatives in the cotton textile 
industry A sum of Rs 65,000 was earmarked 
in the budget estimates for the year 1941-42 
from the Development Fund for the purchase of 
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machinery for the workshop at Ahmedabad, 
for constructional alterations 1n the existing “ A’”’ 
type centres and for starting circulating libraries 
Storeys have been put up at the three “ A” type 
centres in Bombay and these have aiso been 
supplied with water taps and shower baths. 
Circulating librames have been established in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Shoapur and Hubli 
The books are circulated im such a way that they 
reach all mohollas (localities) consisting of ten 
or more chawls Each Moholla has a Com 
mittee of 5 or 6 members and the Anti Drink 
Propaganda Inspector, where one exists, acts as 
the Secretary of the Committee Social welfare 
institutions and well organized labour unions 
are also to be used as agencies for circulating 
the books 


Until about the end of the year 1941, the 
whole of the Labour Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay was under the contro} 
and direction of Mr Gulzar Lal Nanda under 
the designation of Honorary Commussioner for 
Amenities to Industrial Labour Consequent 
on his resignation, the control of this Depart 
ment was transferred to the Commissioner 
of Labour with effect from 15th December 1941, 
and again from the Commissioner of Labour to 
the Labour Officer, Bombay, with effect from 
the date on which Mi N A Mehrban, UBE 
¥SS,JP, was appointed to this post, 7e, the 
29th January 1943 


Following the lead given by the Government of 
Bombay inthe field of Labour Welfare the 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bengal 
have also decided to expand their activiues in 
this field In January 1943 the Government of 

e United Provinces decided to establish 24 
Labour Welfare Centres in all in the Province 
distributed as follows Cawnpore—three ‘A ’, 
four “B” and six “C’ type centres, Agra— 
one “A’’ type centre Bareilly, Firozabad 
Hathras and Saharanpur—one “B’’ and one 
“C” type centre each, and Aligarh and Mirza 
pore—one “‘B’”’ type centre each Since then 
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one more “C”’ type centre has been started 
at Aligarh and a ““B” type centre at Lucknow 
The activities at the ‘‘ A’ tvpe centres cover out- 
door and indoor recreation, medical aid, child 
welfare adult education and welfare of women 
The “B”’ type centres cover all the activities 
of the “‘ A ”’ type centres but on a smaller scale 
The ‘‘C’’ type centres are intended to be in the 
nature of working mens clubs and as “‘ feeder ”’ 
centres to the A’’ and “B’ type centres 
The manner in which Provincial Governments in 
India are 1ecognising the value of welfare work 
for the working classes can be better appreciated 
from the fact that the Government of the 
United Provinces decided to put its Labour Wel 
fare Department on a permanent footing with 
effect from 1st April 1944 The total number 
of Labour Welfare Centres opened by the Govern 
ment of Bengal 1n the industrial areas of Cal 
cutta Burdwan, Midnapore and Dacca was 41 
in May 1945 Almost all these centres have 
had radio sets installed im them Local Ad 
visorv Committees have been established to 
assist the Labour Department with the work 
of administration of the centres 


The Government of India have set up a 
Welfare Committee with Sir B Rama Rao as 
Chairman for the purpose of improving the 
welfare and amenities for Indian seamen at 
Bombay A similar Committee has also been 
appointed for looking after the welfare of 
British and Alhed seamen Under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Research and Publications of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
a research project was undeitaken during the 
summer months of 1944 on ‘Tabour Welfare in 
Indian Endustries’ Personal visits were paid 
to big industrial centres in India to see what 
welfare work was actually beimg done and 
material of the programme of welfare activities 
carried on in different parts of India was 
collected The Institute proposes to publish 
the findings along with constructive suggestions 
for the promotion of labour welfare 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE 


COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first Province in India to 
complete and publish a price series intended for 
measuring changes in the cost of living A 
monthiy cost of ving index number for working 
classes in Bombay City compiled on the aggregate 
consumption method and with July 1914 as the 
base period was regularly published in the 
Bombay Labour Gazette from September 1921 to 
June 1987 when this series was replaced by 
another The scope and the method of the 
compilation of the old index were described in 
the issues of the Labour Gazette for September 
1921, September 1923 and April 1929 A table 
Siving the figures from that index for the months 
of January, April, July and October in each year 
from 1918 to 1936 and for the months of January 
and April 1937 was given at page 572 of the 
1941 42 edition of this publication These 
figures are now of purely historical interest 
but it would be useful to reproduce the annua! 
averages for the years 1918 to 1936 in order to 
show the general trend of prices 1918—154, 


1919—175 , 1920-—188 , 1921—178 , 1922—164, 
1928—154, 1924157 1925 and 1926-~155 , 
1927—154 , 1928—147 1920—149 1930—137, 
1981—110 , 19832—109, 1933—103, 1934—97, 
1935—101 and 1936—102 


The old Bombay Cost of Living Index series 
was considered to be somewhat defective as the 
weights used for its compilation were not based 
on any family budget enquiry The Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay, therefore, 
conducted a comprehensive family budget 
inquiry in Bombas City between Sept 1932 and 
June 1933 and taking the weights based on the 
results of that inquiry 1t compiled a new cost of 
living index sernes on the price relative method 
with the average prices for the year ended June 
1934 equated to 100 A full note on the method 
used 10 the compilation ot this index number 
has been given at pages 370 72 of the issue of the 
Labour Gazette for Januarv 1940 This new 
index was made as comprehensive as possible 
by expanding the hst of commodities covered 
and by adding a new group for “ miscellaneous 
expenditure” which did not find a place in the old 
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index The method of eompilation of the index 
number for the cereals sub groups was readjusted 
with effect from the index for the month ending 
15th May 1943 owing to certain cereals hke 
jowar and patne not being available and owing 
to difficulties im securing continuity of 
prices for the particular qualities included 1n 
the index The annual averages of the index 
numbers in the new series for the years 1934 
to 1944 were as follows 1934 (six months)—99 
1935—-100 , 1936—-101 , 1937-106 , 1938—106 , 
1939-106 1940—-121 1941—122 , 1942—157 
1943—-229 and 1944—136 As this 1s the most 
important cost of lhving index series compiled 1n 
India we are reproducing in the table below the 
monthly movement of the index since January 
1940 


Bombay Cost of Living Index. 





(1933-34—100 ) 

Month * | 1940 hoe hoes foes rose hess 
January 114 | 117 | 187 | 203 | 288 | 236 
February 112 | 119 | 185 | 205 | 280 | 229 
March 110 | 119 | 187 | 208 | 226 | 229 
April 110 | 121 | 188 | 225 | 226 | 225 
May 111 | 122 | 142 | 227 | 231 | 226 
June 111 | 122 | 1562 | 232 | 235 | 230 
July 113 | 126 | 168 | 235 | 236 
August 114 | 181 | 168 | 236 } 241 
September} 112 | 129 | 170 | 238 | 250 
October 113 | 125 | 172 | 245 | 239 
November 113 ; 126 | 178 | 248 | 239 
December 115 | 129 | 188 | 247 | 242 


* The figures for June 1943 and onwards 
are for the calendar month Prior to that 
they are for the month ending on the 15th 
in each month 


In addition to the cost of hving index series 
which the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay compiles for working classes in 
Bombay City, 1t also compiles similar cost of 
living index series for three other centres in the 
Province of Bombay (1) Ahmedabad, (2) 
Sholapur , and (3) Jalgaon Those for Ahmeda 
bad and Sholapur are published regularly in the 
Labour Gazette along with that for Bombay City 
The average prices for the year ended July 1927 
have been adopted as the basis for the Ahmeda- 
bad series while the one for Sholapur 1s based on 
the average Bdge for the year ended January 
1928 Details regarding the scope and the 
method of compilation of the Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur series have been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1930 and for 
February 1931 respectively The introduction 
of prices control and rationing have neces 
sitated changes in the compilation of the group 
index figures for cereals and pulses 1n a similar 
way to that adopted for the cost of living 
index figure for Bombay 


Other Provinces in India which compile cost 
of living index series for working classes are 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Punjab and Orissa 
Mysore was the first Indian State to start the 
compilation of a cost of Living Index for the 
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City of Bangalore in 1942 The Government 
of Madras compiles nine series in all one for 
Madras City with the average prices for the 
year ended June 19386 equated to 100 and 
eight other series for low paid employees 
at Vizagapatam, Ellore, Bellary, Cuddalore, 
Coimbatore, Madura, Trichinopoly and Calicut 
with the average prices for the twelve months 
from July 1935 to June 1936 as base The 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar 
compiles two series for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
with prices in Januarv 1927 as base and six 
other series for Mofussi! textile centres in 
the Province Since April 1942 the base period 
for the indexes for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
has been changed to August 1939 In 
the United Provinces, one series with August 
1939 as the base 1s compiled for working classes 
inCawnpore and five other series with prices at 
Sist July 1939 equal to 100 are specially com- 
piled for low paid Government employees at 
Lucknow, Benares, Bareilly, Meerut and Gorakh- 
pur The Government of Bihar compiles cost of 
living index numbers with the average cost of 
living for the five years ending December 1914 as 
the base for the following six centres in the Pro- 
vince Patna, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Jamshed- 
pur, Jhania and Ranchi Average prices for five 
years are also the base for cost of living indexes 
for Lahore, Sialkot, Multan, Ludhiana and Roh- 
tak in the Punjab but the base period in the Pun 
jab 1s the quinquennium ending December 1935 
The Government of Onssa compiles a cost 
of hving series for its headquarters town of 
Cuttack on the same method and base as those 
adopted by the Government of Bihar and another 
with average prices during the year 1939-40 & 
base, for Berhampur 


In view of the varying base periods adopted 
by different Provinces for their cost of living 
series and also by the same Province for the 
series for different centres in that Province, we 
do not think that it would be desirable to repro- 
duce the cost of living index figures for a number 
of centres in one table It is obviously not 
possible for us, with the space at our disposal, 
to give separate tables for every cost of living 
series compiled in India in the same way as we 
have done for Bombay It will be noticed that 
the general averages for the old and the new 
series for Bombay City for the two years 1936 
and 1936 are very similar (1985—old 101, new 
100, 1936—old 102, new 101) The general 
trend in prices is fairly uniform all over India 
and we are inclined to the view that the figures 
for Bombay may, for all practical purposes, be 
regarded as fairly continuous from 1914 to 1044 
with 1914 as the base for the whole of India 


Under a recent scheme adopted in 1942, it 
18 the intention of the Government of India to 
centralise all the work hitherto done by the 
various Provinces in India in compiling cost 
of living indexes under the control of a Central 
Director of Cost of Living Indexes with his 
headquarters at Simla Mr. S R Deshpande, 
MBE,BLIitt (Oxon ), who was for caf years 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour in the 
Bombay Labour Office was appointed to this 
post with effect from May 1942 Mr Deshpande 
if at present engaged in carrying out a number 
of Family Budget, Inquiries in vazious industrial 
centres in India with a view to compiling new 
and revising old cost of living indexes 


Standard of Life 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con 
ducted by what is known as the extensive 
method’ form the most gatisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community A higher standard of 
life Means better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa 
tion, recreation etc , is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard ofliving The Bombay 
Labour Office carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City 
one in 1921 22 and the other in 1932 33 and the 
results were published in the years 1928 and 1935 
respectively As has already been mentioned 
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similar enquines have also been conducted 1n 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 
of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1928 In Burma the bour Statistics 
Bureau Rangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
hving of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon In Madras the Director 
of Industries published in 1938 the results of an 
inquiry into the family budgets of industrial 
workers in organized and unorganized industries 
in Madras City conducted under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Labour <A number of 
family budgets were also collected at Cawn 
pore in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces with 
the object of compiling cost of living indexes 


The following comparative data regarding the distribution of expenditure w!l serve to 
indicate the standards of hfe of working classes at certain different centres in India in the 


years given in brackets below each centre — 


Percentage Distribution of Expendsture 

















Groups Bombay | Ahmedabad |Sholapur| Nagpur acre Rangoon | Madras 
(1932 38) | (1933 36) (1925) (1927) (1927) (1928) (1938) 

Food 46 60 49 31 49 25 64 10 | 66 00 52 7 52 63 
Fuel and light 711 6 65 9 60 9 62 7 96 5 2 6 67 
Clothing 7 75 912 11 86 10 70 | 10 86 10 6 4 50 
House rent 12 81 10 97 6 27 I 92 1 44 13 9 11 14 
Miscellaneous 25 78 23 95 23 02 13 66 {| 13 75 17 6 25 06 

Total 100 00 100 00 100 00 100 00 {100 00 100 0 100 00 





NOTE —The figures are not strictly comparable due to differences 1n the 1tems included in the 
different groups But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 


The standard of life is More often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income 
The following figures are of interest in this connection — 


























bbul | Rangoon 
— Bombay sa Sholapur | Nagpur ee ( Bupwiees) Madras 
Average size of 
the family (in 
persons) 8 70 4 05 4 57 4 38 8 76 3 O01 6 03 


Rs a p| Rs a p| Rs a p| Bs a p}] Re a p| Rs a pis a p 


Average monthly 
income 


60 1 7| 46 6 O| 389 14 10 


58 8 3187 511 





It will be seen that the ‘ muscellaneous’ 
Sroup of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family In this 
group is included such items as interest on loans 
snd instalments of debts repaid Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases The Roya) Com 


mission on Jabour made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation The Payment of 
Wages Act 1936 was intended to secure to 
the workmen prompter payments of earned 
wages so that they may not be put to 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts 
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The Government of Indiahave had under con | ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
sideration certain other pieces of legislation which workers from harassment for debts After 
were also designed to improve the lot of the consulting public opinion and the views of the 
industrial worker Following the recommen- various Provincial Governments on this question, 
dations of the Labour Commussion, the Govern- |! the Government of Ingia came to the conclusion 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- that Central legislation on the subject was not 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries'caHed for The Government of Bengal, at the 
below a defined limit from attachment suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
Another recommendation of the Labour Com- a Workmen’s Protection Actin 1984 which makes 
mission was that at least so far as industrial besetting of industrial establishments for the 
workers in receipt of wages or salary amount purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz 


ing to less than Rs 100 per Month are concern- able offetica. 
ed, arrest and imprisonment for debt should be | oonte sari 


abolished except when the debtor has been pro 

ved to be both ableand unwilling to pay The 
GovernMent of India after consulting the provin 

cial Governments decided toundertake legislation 
on the recommendation on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance, 


A third recommendation of the Whit- | 


Some other provinces are also 
mplating similar legislation The Bombay 
Moneylenders' Bill introduced by a non-official 
Member in the Bombay Legislative Counc! in 
March 1934 was an effort inthis direction But, 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference 
ot ; the Bill to a Select Committee was 
ost. 


GROWTH OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The earliest known trade unions 1n India were 
(1) the Bombay Millhands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed 1n 1890 for the purpose of 


memoriahsing Government for improvements in 


factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act, (2) the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, More as a friendly societv than a 
combination for securmg concessions (3) a 
Printers’ Union started in Calcutta in 1905, and 
(4) the Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907 The Kamegar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested 1n 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an as‘ociation rather for the 
workers than of the workers Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known 1n the West did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the first World War 


The decade following the end of that 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in Indja but it must be regret 
fully admitted that even today organised associa- 
tion of the workers in the country is far below 
the stage of development which it has reached in 
Great Britam and m many other countries 
of the world The reason for this can be put 
in a nutshell lack of a will to organize 
as far as the workers are concerned and the 
absence of efficient leadership Some labour 
leaders Were Men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart But quite a few 
went into the movement merely for the oppor 
tunities which 1t would give them for coming into 
the hmehght Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere propagandists and mischief 
makers who strung together all kinds of impos- 
sible and preposterous demands in the hope 
that by doing so they would transport Indian 


‘ ndustrial labour at once ito an Arcadia 
Both these types of leaders together with 
some of the more intelligent of the workers at 
rot constituted themselves into stnke com 
mittees Many of these committees secured a 
considerable measure of success in 80 far as 
concessions in wage rates were concerned but 
whereas most of them fell into a state of inanition 
on the conclus:on of a dispute a good few of them 
emboldened with the success they had met with, 
set themselves to the%ask of creating permanent 
associations or trade unions of the workers 
These were the beginnings of the trade union 
movement in India and within a period of five 
years (1919 to 1928) scores of unions were formed 
mm all parts of the country As there are no 
official records to show the names of and the 
memberships claimed by these earlier bodies, 
nothing definite can be stated with regard either 
to their number or to their total membership , 
but it can be safely asserted that the movement 
had made a fair penetration on the railways, in 
postal and telegraph departments among seamen 
and in the textile industry in Anmedabad City, 
and 1n some other centres 


The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessarv because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the Annual Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal] Trades Union Federa- 
tian were formed in 1922 The All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same joer and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
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central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees The latter bodies 1eceived a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Board and the Director Gener:1 of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India In the fcrmer 
case, half yearlv conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Railway Board and the 
Railwaymens Federation and at these con 
ferences all the more important questions con 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great &@ Measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at 


Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and nine or t n unions of 
cotton textile mill workers in Bombay City the 
trade union movement his not made any appie 
ciable progress in the two chief centres of these 
two important industries in India Ihe main 
reason for this1s that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold wide'y diverging views 
and cannot compose their differences sufficiently 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
platform 


If employers in Indian industry had had the 
sagacitv and the foresight towards the end and 
immediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases 1m the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely different To a limited measure the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been soemwhat different Trade 
umonism was bound te come The Treaty of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 
International Labour Organisation and the hold 
ing of periodicil International Conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an opportunity 
of studying the growth and the a erful position 
of workmen s associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions in the country 
This was an entirely new development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer One powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga 
nised set them elves to form an assoviation 
whose primary object was to combat trade 
unionism It 1s unfortunately too true that 
many employers in India have looked and even 
today look askance at the growth of organisation 
among their workers and that employees who 
take part in trade union activities are victimised 
The trade union movement therefore, instead 
of getting its most important support from 
withim the ranks of labour itself was thrown 
by Indian employers into the waiting hands 
of the outside agitator and unfortunately 
for Indian trade ‘unionism, no body 
of outsiders versed im proper trade union 
methods and principles was avallatle Such 
outsiders as could collect some of the hot heads 
among the workers 1n particular units or indus 
tries, formed unions in those units or industries , 
but with the exception of Ahmedabad where a 
strong trade union had been formed of the work 
ers in cotton textile mills under the leadership of 
Mr M K Gandh and also of certain sections of 
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railways which were manned t v1 more intelligent 
and literate type of persons thts unions were 
hardly representative of th workmen in the 
org inisitions concerned owin.. toth smallness of 
their membership as compare! with the total 
number of workers employed 


AS far as recognition by the employers wa 
concerned trade unions were faced with a three 
edged weapon On one side workmen takinz 
intere tin trade union activitics were victimise | 
on another the majority of the employers refuse 4 
to recogni eunions whose executives were com 
posed of outsidersand onthe thrd an amend 
ment passed in the Indian Penal Code 1n 1913 
for the purpose of dealing with crunimal 
conspiricies was such as to make trade unions 
doing the onlv kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies 1n the eyes of the 
law We have already dealt with the first 
twe of these three questions As faras the third 
ts concerned the matter was brought to a head 
by the historic Buckmgham Mill case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to breik their contracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work 
‘Lhis wis a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country Trade union 
leader sud ienly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution ani imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities 1nji it was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
union was necessary In March 1921 the 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India on the moton of Mr N M Joshi then 
General Secretary of the All India Trade Union 
Congress passed a resolution recommending 
that Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was however so great 
that 1t was five years before the necessary legis 
lation coul 1 be placed on the Statute Book 


The height of the tirade umion movement in 
India wis reached 1n 1928 29 when communists 
gat on the top of the world of Indian labour 
Communist leaders had captured almost every 
important union in [ndia except the textile union 
in Ahme jabad ind thev had succeeded in secur 
Ing a meml ership of over 00 000 textile workers 
in Bomtl iv City for then Bombav Girm kamgar 
Union The membership figures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable increases The 
success which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
m Bombay was as subsequent events have 
proved purely adventitious The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the ou] ‘trike of the winter of that vear were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown Thirty one of the 
ring leaders of the movement were arrested early 
in 1929 on charge. ot orgamised conspiracy and 
were tiken to Meerut for trial Such of the 
communists a remained unarrested engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929 This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
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whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from. which it took ten years to 
recover, 


The communists made a successful attempt in 
1929 either to capture or to break the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. They affiliated the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union with a membership 
of 54,000 and the G.I.P. Railway Workers’ 
Union with a membership of 41,000 to that body 
during the yearand with the assistance of the 
voting strength which these two unions together 
with some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at The Tenth Session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr, N. M. Joshithereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. The All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation which was till then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that body in 1929 
and remained outside till 1935. 


At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive 
broke away to form the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner or means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference. the 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference. 


With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existence in India— 
(1) the communist group ; (2) the liberal group; 
and (3) the rest-—and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. Jt was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
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certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 1935, the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of Labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic issues. At the end of the year 1987, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83,000 with 62 affiliated unions 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 46,000 with 98 affiliated unions. 
It is interesting, however, to note that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr. Gandhi have throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies, 


At a special joint session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Netional 
Trade Union Federation held at Nagpur 
on the 17th April 1938, it was decided to 
combine these two bodies into one central 
organisation. The principal terms of the 
agreement approved by the executives of 
both these bodies were that the basis of 
representation on the joint General Council 
of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress be fifty-fifty—-44 members from each 
group—and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toto. The General 
Council was to act for the combined body 
with the one _ limitation that questions 
relating to general strikes and affiliation with 
international bodies ®hould be decided by a 
three-fourth’s majority. If this scheme worked 
well, the task of unification should be pushed 
further and the two bodies merged into one. 
The Provisional Affiliation entered into at Nagpur 
in April 1938 was formally ratffied at the 
Eighteenth Session of The All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Bombay on the 28th 
and 29th September 1940. 


This very same Session, however, was respon- 
sible for yet another split in the Congress. The 
Session adopted a resolution of neutrality in 
connexion with the War Effort but certain 
elements headed by Dr. Aftab Ali, Presideht of 
The Seamen’s Union at Calcutta desired to 
support the War Effort. The Trade Union 
Congress while adhering to the principle ot 
neutrality, however, gave a free hand to such of 
their affiliated members as desired to support 
the War Effort. This attitude of luke-warmness 
did not satisfy Mr. Aftab Ali and he disaffiliated 
his Union from the Congress. Another section. 
headed by Mr. M. N. Roy and known as the 
Royists with Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Barrister- 
at-Law, formed a new central organisation known 
as The Indian Federation of Labour with its head 
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office at Delhi Mr Jamnadas M Mehta was 
appointed its President and Mr M N Roy its 
General Secretary Two hundred trade Unions 
in India with a total Membership of over a 
quarter of a mulhon have affiliated themselves 
to the new Federation which is carrying on a 
country wide campaign and propaganda tor all 
oe support by Indian Labour for the War 
ort 


‘lhe last Session of the All ™ndiy IJiide 
Union Con ress was the Twenty first Session 
which was held at Midras in Januuy 140 
Che following office bearers were appointed 
President—WMr “Mrinal hanti Bose Vie 
Presidents Messrs S A Darge Chikhual 
Chettiar S S&S Muajykir P C Bose and Jug.un 
Khan Treastrer—Mr R ‘4 kheduthar 
General Secretary—Mr “ MW Joshi and 
Assistant S¢ecretaries—Miss Shinti Bhalcrio 
ind Messis N V Phadhe and Viweh Gindhi 


The All India Trade Union Congress at the 


moment 1s made up of three distinct groups . 


(1) the Communists (2) the Nationahsts (in 
cluding the Indian National Congiess and the 
Congress Socialist Party) and (3) the pure 
Trade Unionists There are however two 
important groups outside the Tliade Union Con 
gress One 1s the Royists Lhe other 1s the 
Hindustan Mazdoor Seva Sangh which 1s the 
permanent offsprmg of the Labour Sub com 
mittee set up by the Gandhi Seva Sangh m 1937 
to organise labour on the principles set up by 
Mahatma Gandhi—principles which have been 
followed by the Textile Labour Ascoviation 
Ahmedabad since tts inception in 1921 The 
uriginal Sub Committee established a tiaiming 
school in Ahmedabad to educaté interested 
persons in trade union work After completing a 
course of training 1n this school the trainees are 
sent out to different centres to organise and 
conduct bona fide trade unions The Sanzh icts 
1s an Advisory Body and 1s not 1 federation 
of unlons = In politics its policy 1s the same w 
that of the Indian National Congiess but 1t does 
not organise or conduct trade umons of workers 
on political lines Today the sphere of work of 
the Hindustan Mazdoo1 Seva Sangh of which 
Sardar Vallabhabhai Patel was the President and 
Messrs Jairamdas Doulatram and Shankarlal 
Banker were Secretaries is vers limited in 
character owing to the fact that many 
of the leaders in the Indian National Congress 
po beaga detention under the Detence of India 
ules 


STATISTICS OF TRADE UNIONS. 


One of the Annual Reports which the Govern 
ment of India have‘stopped publishing tor the 
duration of the War is that relating to the 
administration of the Indian Trade Union» Act 
Those reports used to contain statistics regarding 
number of registered unions and their member 
ship No Province except Bombay has main 
tained any records for both registered and 
unregistered unions [he Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay has collected full and 
complete information regardins all trade 
unions in the Province of Bombay since the 
year 1922 The following Table sifows the 
progress of the trade union movement in that 
Province during the last twenty two years 
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Growth of Trade Untons in the Province of 


ombay 
Average 
number of oo 
Lear Unions re 
durin duiing the 
g 
the year yest 

1923 1s 41 030 
192¢ 52 6242 
1929 91 191 93” 
1932 86 104 408 
193 103 108 429 
1936 103 97 392 
1937 lo 93 453 
19°8 140 126 495 
1939 170 lod 026 
1940 : is 191 942 
1941 174 184 517 
1942 183 183 864 
1943 14 «21 029 
1944 2(1 266 042 


If the figures contained in the above table for 
the sear 1943 (1st December) are analysed bv 
industries the results are as set out below 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Untons 








Percen 
Number tage to 
Class of ot Mem total 
Industry Unions bership Mem 
bership 
Textiles 46 114502! 9-40 06 
Railway» 9' 386704 12 84 
Seamen 3 ~2 091 7 71 
Postsand Tele 
graphs 5 9¢79 3 4d 
Municipal 1 15 99. a 58 
Miscellaneous lou 8” 206; 30 43 
Total 


_77 | 286 564| 100 00 


Out of the 46 unions of cotton textile workers 
in the Province of Bombay ten with a_ total 
membership of 2t 385 are in Bombay City and 
el ven with a total membership of ~( 862 ire in 
Ahmedabad 


REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR 
INTERESTS IN THE PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATURES. 


Ihe question of representation of Labour in 
the Central and Provincial Legniatures has in 
recent years assumed consideyable importance 
owing to the growing interest taken bv the 
public in matters connected with Latour We 
have given a fairly detailed account of the 
extent of thir representation prior to the 1dvent 
of Provincial Autonomy and also in the New 
Legwlatures which came into Leinz by virtue of 
the Government of India Aq 1935 at pages 
592 and 593 of the 1941 42 Ldition of ths 
publication We reproduce the name» of the 
various Labour Constituencies in the different 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies together with 
the names of the persons elected from these 
Constituencies below 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Railway Trade Unions Mr G Krishnamurthi Avl 
Textile Trade Unions Mr Genta Chelvapathi Chetti Garu 
Textile Workers Vacant 
Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (excludin, ‘ 
Textile and Railway Lat our) Mr P R k Sarma Avl 
Viyagapatam cum East Godavar1 Dock and Factory 
Labour 1 acant 


West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur }actory Labour Mr V \V Narasimham Garu 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Bombay City and suburban Textile Unions Mr Dh Jagtay 
Ahmedabad Textile Unions (Two seats) Mr Gulzanial Nanda 
Ditto Mr K K Desai 
Railway Unions (Two seats) Mr S H Jhabvala 
Ditto b acant 
Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock V orkers Mr A H Mirza 
BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Railway Trade Unions Mr J N Gupta 
Water Transport Trade Unions Mr Aftab Ah 
Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered Factories) Mr Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
Barrackpore (Registered Factories) Mr Niharendra Dutt Mazumd 1 
Howrah (Registe1ed } actories) Vr Sibnath Banerjee 
Hooghly cum Serampore (Reggstered F actc rics) Mr M A Zaman 
Colireries (Coal Mines) Mr B Mukerjee 
Bengal Dooars (Western) Darjeelin. Saijar Ben,3l 
Dooars (astern) and Kuiseon, Mr Litta Sirda1 
UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Irade Laion Constituency Mi Raja Ram Shastri 


Cawnpote Industrial Factory Labour Mi Sutaj Prasid Awasthi 


Industrial Factory Labourin Lucknow \,1a Allahabad 


and Aligarh Mr Bh Mukerjee 
PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Trade Unions Mr Lala Sita Ram Mehra 
East Punjab Mr Dewan Chaman Lal 


North Punjab Lat our Constituency Rai Bahadur Sohin Lal 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mining Trade Unions Nil 
Jamshedpur Factory Labour Mr Natha Ram 
Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Lal ou Mr H B Chandra 


Hazaribag Mining Labour Mr Khetra Nath Sen Gupta 


C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Trade Union Labour Mr ( S Page 
Factory Labour Mr V R khalappa 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Doom Dooma Tinsukia and Dibrugarh Mr Bideshy Pan Tanty 


Jorhat, Nazjira and Hast Golaghat 
Thakurban Biswanath and Paneri 


Silchar Srimangal and Longal Valley 


Mr Bhairab Chandra Das 
Mr Binode humar J Sarwan 
Mr Sanat Kumar Ahir 


° ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Orissa Labour Constituency 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Sind Labour Constituency 


Mr Pyar Sankara Roy , 


Mr N A Bechar i 


The International Labour Organization, 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union 318, 
IN INDIA happily, in a somewhat different position because 


it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
Lhe proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com ‘he form of hospitals and dispensaries educa 
Inittee with regard to tht formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Provincial Lc islative Assemblies 
on the basis of 1e,,1stered trade umions have had 
considerable effect both on the formation ot new 
umtons and on the registration of such of those as: 
had not rezistered under the Indian Liade 
Umons Act Since Provincial Autonomy has 
(ome into existence registered unions have been 
making better endeavours than they had hitherto 
done in maintainins proper books of ac 
counts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoril rolls As far as the workmen in Indian 
industries are concerned however 
extent which it has with workmen 1n the West 
the fear of victimisation 1s still 


tion and facilities for recreation co operative 
stores and cheap grain shops etc and its mem 

bers get More than value for their money In 
addition the union 1s under the control of 
extreme], disinterested able and zealous 
Officials hike Mr Gulzarilal Nandy, Mr Khandu 

bhai k Desaiand Mr 8 P Dave, who have made 
the union theirhfe work The office of the union 
with its hundrei or more clerks 1s a beehive of 
industry 


Untortunately for the trade unlon Movement 
in India there are few if any, unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 


Labour Union Lhe vast majority of those 


trade | which have been kept alive tl rough the zeal of 
unionism has not taken on anywhere near to the 


interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered fizures of membership— 


strongly bolstered in order to convince the employers 


entrenched in the minds of the worhets to enable | concerned re théir bona fides for recognition 
them to enter into combinations promoted to' No trade union Movement can stand on founda 
safeguard their interests but things are showing tions such as these It 18s possible however, 
a4 marked improvement during the last year or that with the spread of education and literacy, 
two One great difficulty experienced by trade Indian industries will attract a more educated 
union workers 1s the collection of subscription, | type of workman who will be able to persuade 
trom members The experience of the last’ his fellows of the advantages of organised com 
fifteen vears shows that most of the unions| bination and that a healthier movement built on 
which became defunct went to the wall owing more solid foundations will take the place of 
mainly to the fact that their officials were not the weak structure which exists today Whilst 
able to collect subscriptions for the reason that there are no indications for optimism there 18 
the Indian workman will not part with money at the same time no cause for pessimism 


tor a purely problematic advantage He wantsa 
leturn for his outlay mn the form of an increase in 
his wages and if he does not get this within a 
reasonable period he pays no union subscriptions 





in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
interested 1n the welfare of the labour movement 
in India are as far as trade unionism 18 con 
cerned in the laps of the gods 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Refercnce has already been made in the pre 
liminary sections of this note to the creation by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and tothe work of the Inter 
national Labour Conference Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing 
tonin1919 twenty five further sessions were 
held till the end of the year 1939 and a total 
of sixty-seven Conventions were adopted 
The 26th Session of the Conference was held in 
April Mi 1944 16 Philadelphia at which post 
Wal leconstruction problems wee considered but 
no conventions weie adopted We give helow 
in serial order the year ind the place it which 
each of the twents s1\ sessions of the (on 
ference wis held the composition ot the dele 
ition from Indi. ind the titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session Inthe notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates aie 
represented bv the capital letter ‘G@’’, 
Employers’ Delegates by the letter ‘‘E’’ and, 
Workers’ Delegates by the letter ““W’’ The: 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern 
meut, Employers and Workers Delegates have 
been omitted in allcases Symbols (full mean 
ings and explanations of which are given at the! 
end of this section) are placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action | 


India In all casea where no symbols appear 
alongside the titles, no action has beep taken 

let Session (Washington, 1919) Indian 
Delegation —Government—Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw, Employers—Sir 
Alexander Murray Workers—Mr N M Joshi 


Conventions 


Hours of Work (Industry)—(AB) 
Unemployment—(C) 

Childbirth 

Night Work (Women)—(AB) 
Minimum Age (Industry) —(D) 
Night Work (Young Persons)—(AB 
White Phosphorus—(D) 


2nd Session (Geneva 1920) 
Kershaw and Capt D F Vines 
Delegate—Mr 4 M Mazarello 


Conventions 


7 Minimum Age (Sea}—(5) 
8 Unemployment Indemnity 


Qo Wir 


G—Sir Louis 
Seamen 8 


(Shipwreck) 


9 Placing of Seamen 


3rd Session (Geneva, 1921) G—Sir Atul 


Chatterjee and Mr I N Gupta, E—Sir Nowroji 
Saklitvala 


W—Mr VN M Josh, Secretary— 


has already been taken by the Government of Mr A G Clow 
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Contentions 
Minimum Age (Agriculture) 


11 Right of Association (Agriculture) —(AC) 

12 Workmen s Compensation (Agriculture) 

13 White Lead (Painting) 

14 Weekly Rest (Industry)—(AB) 

15 Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers)— 
(AB) 


6 Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sea)—(A B) 

dth Sessvon (Geneva 1922) G—Sir Bhupen 
dra Basu and Sir Louis Kershaw E—SirA 
Pickford W-—Mr N M Joshi, Secretary— 
Mr C # Silver 

5th Session (Geneva 1923) G-——Sir Dadiba 
M Dalaland Sir Louis Kershaw E—Sir Joseph 
Kay W—Mr K C Roy Chowdhury 

6th Session (Geneva 1924) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw E—Sir 
Alexander Murray W—Mr Joseph Baptista 

"th Session (Geneva 1925) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis hershaw &-—Sir 
Thomassmith W—Mr \ M Josh: secretary 
—Mr R N Gilchrist 


Conventions 

17 Workmen s Compensation (Accidents) 

18 Workmens Compensation (Occupational 
Disease)—(AC) 

19 Equahty of Treatment (Accident Com 
pensation)—(AB) 

20 Night Work (Bakeries) 

8th Sessson (Geneva 1926) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw E—bir 
Arthur Froom W-—Mr Lajpat Ra: Secretary 
—Mr R N Gilchrist 

Conventions 

21 = Inspecticn of Kmigrants—(AC) 

Oth Session (Geneva 1926) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw E-—Sn 
Arthur Froom W—Mr M Daud _ Secretary— 
Mr BN Gilchrist 

Conventions 

22 Seamens Articles of 4greement—(A! ) 

23 Repatriation of Se.men 

10th Session (Geneva 1927) G—Sir 
(hatteryee Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr R P 


Paranjpe (Substitute) L-—-Mr G D_ Birla 
W—Mr \ V Gir Secretary—Mr S J Wi 


Conventions 
24 Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc ) 
25 Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 


llth Sessxon (Geneva 1928) G—Sir Atul 
a and Dr R P Paranjpe, and Mr J 
C& Walton (Substitute) EH—Mr Narottam 


Atul 


Morarjee , W-—-Mr Diwan Chaman [all Secre 
tary—Dr R C Rawliey 

Conventions 

26 Minimum Wage bixing Machinery 

12th Session (Geneva, 1928) G—Sir Atul 


Chatterjee and Dr R P Paranjpe, and Mr A 
G Clow (Substitute) E—Mr urbhai La] 
rier W—Mr N M Joshi Secretary—Mr A 
Dibdin 


ed M 


in Indta 


Conventions 

27 Marking of Weight (Packages Trans 
ported by Vessels)—(AB) 

28 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 


13th Session (Geneva 1930) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Geoffrey Corbett and Mr C 
W <A Turner (Substitute) k—Mr Jadunath 
Roy W-—Mr M Daud _ Secretary—Mr C 
W A Turner 


14th Sesston (Geneva 1930) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr R P Paranjpe, and Mr A 


Latiff (Substitute) E—Mr A L Ojha W— 
r C Joshi Secretary—Mr Q@ Graham 
Dixon 

Conventions 


29 Forced Labour 
30 Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 


loth Session (Geneva 19381) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterj.e and Mr A G Clow E—Mr Wal 
chand Hirachand W—Mr R R_ Bakhale 
secrctary—Mr N A Mehrban 

Conventions 

31 Hours of Work (Coal mines) 


16th Session (Geneva 1932) G—Sir Bhu 
pendra Nath Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjee 
E—Mr Shanmukham Chett: W-—Mr Diwan 
Chaman Lall Secretar.—“Vir K R Menon 
Conventions 


32 Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised 1932)—(D) 


33 Minimum Age (Non Industral kmploy 
ment) 


17th Session (Geneva 19383) 
Chatterjee and Mr J F Gennings 
Phiroze C Sethna W-—Mr Aftab Ali 
tary—Mr K R Menon 


Conrentrons 

384 Fee Charging Employment Agencies 
85 Old Age Insurance (Industry, etc ) 
36 Old Age Insurance (Agriculture) 

3 Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc ) 


G—Sir Atul 
E—Sir 
Secre 


38 Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) 
39  >urvivors Insurance (Industry etc ) 
40 Survivors Insurance (Agriculture) 


18th Session (Geneva,1934) G—Sir Bhupen 
ira Nath Mitra and Mr A G Clow kh—Seth 
Kasturbha) Lalbhal W—Mr Jamnadas M 
Mehta Secretary—Mr A Dibdin 


Conventions 
41 Night Work (Women) (Revised)—(AB) 


42 Workmen s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseasc s) (Revised) 


43 Sheet Glass Works 
44 Unemployment Provision 


19th Session (Geneva 1935) G—Sir Bhuyen 
dra Nath Mitra and Sir Joseph Bhore E— 
Mr H A Laljee, W—Mr V M Rimiswim 
Mudalhar Secretary~-Mr § R Ziman 


The International Labour Organtzation 


Conventions 


45 Underground Work (Women)—(A) 

46 Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised) 
47 Forty Hour Week 

48 Maintenance of Migrants Pension rights 


49 Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass 
Bottle Works) 


20th Sesston (Geneva 1936) G—Suir Bhupen 
dra Nath Mitraand Mr 8 N Roy k—SirH 
M Mehta W-—Rao Sahib R W kulay _ Secre 
tary—Mr S R Zaman 


Conventions 
50 Recruiting of Indigenous Workers 


51 Reduction of Hours of Work (Pubhic 
W orks) 


52 Holidays with Pay 


21st Session (Geneva 1936) G— Sir 
Khan Noon and Mr A Dibdm 4E—Mr 
Master W-—Mr Aftab Ah Secretary—Mr A 
F Morley 


Conventions 

23 Officers Competency Certificates 

54 Holidays with Pay (Sea) 

55 Shipowners Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen) 

56 Sickness Insurance (Sea) 

57 Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 


22nd Session (Geneva 1936) Same Delega 
tion as at the 21st Session 


Conventions 
28 Minimum Age (Sea) 


23rd Session (Geneva 1937) G—Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce E—‘Sir 
Hormusjee P Mody W—Mr S C_ Sen 
Secretary—Mr S R Zaman 


Conventions 

5@ Minmum Age (Industry) (Revised) 

60 Mimimum Age (Non Industrial Employ 
ment) (Revised) 

61 Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) 

62 Safety Prov.sicns (Building) 


24th Session (Geneva 1938) G—Sir Fuiroz 
khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce 
Shri Ram W-—Mr 8 V Parulekar MLA 
(Bombay), Secretary—Mr M Ikramullah 


Conventions 


63 Convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing imdustries including building 
and construction and in agriculture 


25th Sesston(Geneva 1989) G—Suir Firoz Khan 
Noon and Sir Frank Noyce M L 
Dahanukar W—Mr BR S Nimbkar secretary 
—Mr M Ikramullah 


Convenirons 

64 Convention concerning the regulation 
of written contracts of employ ment of indigen 
ous workers 


65 Convention poncorne 
for breaches of contracts o 
indigenous workers 


Firoz 
MA 


ermployment by 


penal sanctions 
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66 Convention concerning the recruitment 
lacing and conditions of labour of migrants 
or employment 


67 Convention concerning the regulation 
of aout of work and rest periods in road trans 
po 

26th Sesseon (Philadelphia 1944) (, Sun 
Samuel Ranganadhan and Mr H C Pnior 
E—Mr DPD € Mulherkar W—Mr Jamnadas 


Mechta Secretary—Ur W B England 

A = Unconditional ratification 

B = Legislative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention 

C =» Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference 

D = Legislation passed 

E = Legislation in progress or in prepara 


tion 


India has ratified the followmg Conventions 
unconditionally Hours of Work (Industry) 
() Night Work (Women) (3) Night Work 
(Young Persons) (4) Right of Association 
(Agriculture) (5) Weekly Rest (Industry) 
(6) Minimum Wage (Trimmers and Stokers) 
(7) Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) 
(8) Workmens Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation) (10) Inspection of Emigrants 
(11) Seamens Articles or Agreement (12) 
Marking of Weight (Packages transported by 
Vessels) (13) Night Work (Women) (Revised) 
and (14) Underground Work (Women) in 
1938 India denounced the Unemployment 
Convention which it had ratified in 1921 Legis 
lative or other measures have been adopted in 
India with reference to the following Conven 
tions (1) Hours of Work (Industry) (2) Un 
employment (3) Night Work (Women) (4) 
Minimum Age (Industry) (5) Night Work 
(Young Persons) (6) Right of Association 
(Agriculture) (7) Weekly Rest (Industry) 
(8) Mmimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) 
(9) Medical Eximination of ‘soung Persons 
(sea) (10) Workmens Compensation (Occupa 
tional Diseases) (11) Equality of Treatment 
(Accident Compensation) (12) Inspection of 
Emigiants (13) Seamen s Aiticles of Agreement 
(14) Mirking of W eight (Packages transported by 
Vessels) (1 >) Protection agrimst Accidents 
(Dockers) (Revised 193.), (16) Night Work 
(Women) (Revised) and (17) Underground 
Work (Women) In addition legislation 13 
either in progress or under preparation in 
connection with the following Conventions 
(1) Minimum aA,e (Sei) (2) Unemployment 
Indemmt,y (Shipwrech) and Holidays with 
Pav In Much 13943 the Government of India 
ippointed 1 Special Office: to study the subject 
of sickness Insurance (Convention No 4 Tenth 
Session 1927) with 1 view to dratting suitable 
legislation on the sulyect The Report of the 
Special Office: which 1s 1 confidential document 
1s now under the cons ter ition of the Government 
of India 


The outbre ik of the Second World War found 
the International Iabour Office prepared to 
continue its work and to carry out its constitu 
tional obligations So far back as February 


- 1989 the Governing Body had decided to appoint 
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an Emergency Committee with a tripartite and 
representative character from its membership 
which could meet more rapidly in times of 
crisis. The Committee set forth two important 
principles: first, that the I.L.O. must continue 
to function as effectively and as completely as 
possible in case of war; and, second, that the 
continued existence of the Organization as an 
Instrument of co-operation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers would be of 
unusual importance in such circumstances. 


The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference fixed to begin on 3rd June 
1940 had to be postponed sine die on account of 
the War: Several Committee Meetings had also 
to be cancelled. By July 1940, Swiss territory 
was almost completely surrounded by German 
Occupation Forces and it became increasingly 
difficult to envisage the continuance in Geneva 
of an international organization which depended 
for ite effectiveness upon regular communications 
with ite States Members, It became necessary, 
therefore, to establish a working centre outside 
Geneva and to transfer to it the staff required 
in order to carry out the obligations of the 
Organization to its members. In August 1940, 
the Government of Canada officially indicated 
tts willingness for the temporary transfer to the 
Dominion of the personnel necessary to maintain 
the essential services of the Organization 
Montreal was chosen as the most suitable and 
convenient site for its location and the McGill 
University very generously agreed to provide the 
necessary office accommodation and _ library 
facilities. The transfer from Geneva to Montreal 
necessitated drastic administrative changes and 
reduction in personnel, The work of collection 
and distribution of information regarding labour 
and social conditions throughout the world is 
now being continued from Montreal and plans 
have been made for carrying on unimpaired, as 
far as conditions permit, all the manifold activi- 
tles of the Organization from that centre. 


In furtherance of this programme, a Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation was 
held at New York from 27th October to 5th 
November 1941 and on 6th November 1941 at 
the White House, Washington. Technically, 
the Conference was not a Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and it, therefore, had 
no powers to adopt Convertions and Recom- 
mendations in the manner provided for in 
the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, but ample evidence of the value 
of its work is furnished by the influence exercised 
by ita debates and by the action taken by various 
Governments to implement the more important 
of the resolutions which it adopted. Further, 
this Conference has u particular importance 
attaching to it as the first general international 
meeting held in the world since the outbreak 
of the War. Thirty-four States Members of the 
Organization were represented, twenty-two of 
them by delegations including representatives of 
Governments, employers and workers. Major 
C. R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister, represented 
the Government of Great Britain while the 
Government of India was represented by Sir 
Shanmukham Chetty and Mr. H. S. Malik, 1.0.8. 
The agenda consisted of two items : (1) considera- 
tion of the report submitted by the Director of 
the International Labour Office under the title 
of ‘‘ The 1.L.0. and Reconstruction’’ and 2) 
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the question of “Methods of Collaboration 
between Public Authorities, Workers’ Organiza- 
tions and Employers’ Organizations.” 


Some twelve Resolutions were adopted by the 
Conference. The most important of these was 
that on post-war emergency and reconstruction 
measures. The resolution requested the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0. (a) to call the attention of 
Governments to the desirability of associating 
the International Labour Office with the planning 
and application of measures of reconstruction 
and to ask that the International Labour 
Organization should be represented in any peace 
or reconstruction conference which may be held 
after the end of the War; (6) to suggest to 
Governments that they should, if they had not 
already done so, set up representative agencies 
for the study of the social and economic needs 
of the post-war world and that such agencies 
should consult with the appropriate organs of the 
I.L.0. ; (c) to set up from its own membership 
a small tripartite committee, instructed to study 
and prepare both measures of reconstruction and 
emergency measures to deal with unemployment, 
in co-operation, where necessary, with govern- 
mental, inter-governmental and private agencies , 
(a) to make full use of the existing organs of the 
I.L.O. and set up such new agencies as may be 
needed in order to meet the responsibilities 
implied in the Resolution: (e) to direct the 
programme of the I.L.O. to fulfil the purposes of 
the Resolution ; and ( t} to report on the subject- 
matter of the Resolution to the next and sub- 
sequent meetings of the International Labour 
Conference so that the I.L.0. should be in a 
position to give authoritative expression to the 
social objectives confided to it in the rebuilding 
of a peaceful world upon the basis of improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and 
social security A second resolution endorsed 
the social and economic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and urged that the fullest use be made of 
the machinery and experience of the I.L.0. in 
giving effect to these principles. Another 
resolution provided for the continuation of the 
work of the World Textile Conference held by the 
I.L.O. in 1937 and requested the Director to 
begin immediately the preparation of a definite 
scheme for the establishment, under the egis 
of the I.L.0 , of a World Textile Office, based on 
the tripartite principle, to be responsible for the 
international organization of measures to secure 
prosperity and social justice in the textile in- 
dustry. The leading resolution on Govern- 
ment-employer-worker collaboration declared 
that real collaboration is possible only “‘ within 
the framework of democratic political institutions 
which guarantee the freedom of association of 
workers and employers ”’ and if in law and in fact 
the right of industrial organizations to represent 
workers and employers is recognised by the 
State. 


In addressing the Conference on the part to be 
played by the International Labour Organization 
in the winning of the War and of the peace at the 
concluding Session held at White House, the late 
President Roosevelt said: ‘‘ In the planning of 
suchinternational action the International Labour 
dd. aehepi with its representation of labour 
and management, its technical knowledge and 
experience, will be an invaluable instrument for 
peace. Your organization wil] have an essential 


Ihe International Labour Organization 


part to play in building up a stable internationa) 
hei of social justice for all peoples every 
where 


The meeting of the Lmergency Committee held 
in London in Apml 1942 succeeded in taking a 
number of valuable preliminary steps towards 
the accomplishment of the New York programme 
‘The New York programme resulted from the 
belief that permanent international co operation 
especially in the economic and sorial fields 15 
imperative It was inspired by the conviction 
that economic democracv between the nations 
devoted to the organisation of an economy of 
abundance in the common interest of Europe and 
the Americas Asia and Africa and Australasia 
is the only practicable alternative to the recur 
rence of world wide wars It contemplates 
vigorous national action within the framework 
of a better orgamsed international orde* in “ur 
suit of constantly broadening sovial objectives 


In London several preliminary piactical steps 
in furtherance of this programme were taken 
The financial arrangements necessary to permit 
of the effective devclopment of the reconstruction 
work of the International Labour Office were 
approved The machinery necessary to equip 
the organisation to handle more effectively some 
of the mteractions of economic and social policy 
was established in the form of the Committee of 
Economic Statesmen which 18 to advise the 
Govermnng Body New programmes of study 
relating 1n the first instance primarily to public 
works policy migration agriculture and 
textes were sanctioned The Emergency 
Committee also decided to address to Govern 
ments suggestions for national preparatory action 
regarding public works policy and migration It 
requested the International Labour Office to 
suggest to countries which have not vet done so 
that they should take measures within the general 
framework of their post war reconstruction 
planning to prepare public works programmes 1n 
advance and to invite countries which are dis 
posed to accept immigrants after the war to pre 
pare as part of their programme of reconstruction 
or economic development as close estimates as 
possible of their immigration requirements 
Arrangements designed to enable the Organisa 
tion to act as a co ordinating centre between 
national reconstruction agencies and to secure 
full cooperation with other international 
agencies were also advanced a stage at the 
meeting 


The valuable work of the International Labour 
Office 1n the difficult sphere of post war recon- 
struction 1s recerving increased recognition and 
16 is significant to recall mm this connection that 
speaking on the 2nd December 1942 in the 
House of Commons Mr Anthony Eden the 
British Foreign Secretary suggested that ‘the 
International Labour Office night be developed 
as the main instrument for giving effect to 
Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter (ensurance of 
the fullest collaboration between all nations 1n the 
economic fleld with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards economic 4dvance 
ment and social security) 


The change for the better in the war situation 


and the beginning of concerted international: 


action through for example the Food Conference 
at Hot Springs and the UN RRA Conference 
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at Atlantic City suggested the nec i for consider 

Ing the general principles of the Social policy 
which should be followed in the post war period 
and the future policy and programme of the 
IL O itself With thisendin view the [Twenty 

sixth Session of the International Labour Con 

ference wis conv nel at Philadelphia on the 
20th April 1944 The items on the Agenda 
of the Conference were (1) tuture policy pro 

gramme ind stitus of the ILO (2) Recom 

mendations for present ind post war social 
policy (3) the organisation of employment in 
the transition from war to -teace (4) Social 
Security Principles and Problems arising out 
of the Wir and (5) Minimum Standards of 
Social Policy in Deyendent Tersitories The 
Conference hid reports prepared by the ILO 
on the e items on the basis of whi h the Con 

ference wi invitti to adoytt decisions No 
draft (Conventions were adopted ut this session 
but thiee Kecommendations were adopted 
dealing with Social Security one with Social 
policy in dependant territories and three dealing 
with employment problems Twenty three 
Resolutions were also adopted concerning 
varlio1s wpects of the ILO s work of which 
special reference may be made to the holding 
of 1egion 11 conferences for the Near and Middle 
Last wind foi south East Asia and the setting 
up of Committees for the special study of the 
wolld s mjor industiles 


The most outstanding feature of the Phila 
delphii conference was the ado tion of the PHa 
LADLLIHIA CHARTER—1n official declara 
tion by the forty one nation» represented on the 
conference redefining the ums and purposes of 
the International Labour Office m the context 
of the present world situaticn The Charter 
reaffirms that poverty anywhere constitutes a 
dipger to prosperity everywhere and that the 
war agunst want should be carried on both 
nationally and internationally by the workers 
employers and ( overnments acting unitedly 
thit the rttainment of a state of affairs in which 
all humin bemgs can pursue their material 
well being and spnitual development in condi 
tions of freedom and digmty of economic 
security and equal oppoitunity must constitute 
the central 11m of public policy and that it 
1s a responsibility of the ILO to examime and 
consider all international economic and financial 
policies in the light of this fundamental objective 
The Chuter recognises that it is the solemn 
obligation of the I LO to further full employ 
ment and the raising of standards of ae 
to provide fauihties for the training and transfer 
of labour includin, migration to ensure 
a ust share of the fruits of progress to all and a 
minimum living wa,e to all employed and 
in need of such protection to speed up the 
extension of social security measures of child 
welfare ind maternity protection of adequate 
nutrition housin, and cultural facilities and 
of equahty of educational and vocational 
opportunity The 1LO ww further to co 
operate with all bodies as are engaged in the 
fuller ond broader utilisation of the world’s 
productive resource to avoid severe economic 
flucturtions to promote the advancement 
of the less developed regions ta assure _ 
stability an world prices of primary products, 
to promote a high and steady volume of inter 
inational trade , and, in general, to promote the 
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health education and well being of al] peoples 
The principles in the Charter are stated as fully 
applicable to all peoples everywhere and their 
progressive application to dependant peoples 
48 well as to those who have already \ttaimed 
self government 1s declared 1. matter of concern 
to the whole civilised world 


India and the International Labour Office : 
india has played a notable part in the Inter 
national Labour Organisation from its inception 
Tts contribution to the funds of the organisation 
1s among the largest As one of the eight coun 
tries of chief industrial importance it occupies a 

rmanent seat on the Governing Body of the 

nternational Labour Office In 1927 the Inter 
national Labour Conference elected an Indian— 
Sir Atul Chatterjee—as its President and in 1932 
he was elected by the Governing Bodv as its 
Chairman Others who have represented the 
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Government of India have also made a sub 
stantial contribution to the proceedings at 
different meetings of the organisation Em 
povee and wo1kers’ representatives, who have 
een included in the Indian Delegations to the 
regular ordinary Sessions of the Conference with 
out exception, haxe been no less prominent 
thev have also been elected to the Governing 
Body on difterent occasions An appreciable 
number of Indians who have been connected 
with the International Labour Organization im 
one way or another are at the present time pro 
minent mn pubhic life in India , 


The Indian Bianch of the Inte: national Labour 
Office of wmch Dr P P Pillai, Php, is the 
Pirccto. and Mr. K kk Metthew, the 
Deputy Directo: maimtuns 1ts activities unim 
paired ind continues to function from 1ts office 
it New Delhi 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


Prior to the year 1920 there was little co | 
ordination between the Centre and the Provinces |; 
In matters connected with Iabour It would | 
not be wrong to say that pitor to that year 
Provincia] Governments in India took Iittle 
mterest in Labour matters ‘The _ parti 
cipation by India in the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Wash- 
ington mn 1919 and the increasing interest taken! 
by the Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made it necessary, however, both for the 
Government of India and the Governments of 
the more industrialised Provinces not onlv to 
consider the question of the representation of 
labour in the Central and provincial legislatures: 
but also to allocate to special departments or. 
offices the admunistration of labour questions | 
The Government of India established a Labour: 
Bureau in the year 1920 which instituted 
inquiries into certain phases of factory work. 
and published some reports in a series known as’ 
** Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour ”’ 
Before the utility of the Central Labour Bureau 
could be established it was abolished in March 
1928 on the recommendation of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee The Department of 
Labour of the Central Government had, however © 
endeavoured to carry on as much as possible of 
the work initiated by that Bureau but owing to 
its lumitations in staff and personnel 1t was not In 
a position to initiate and conduct all India in 

es into wages and conditions of employment 
in Indian Industries Since the advent of the 
War and the creation of the Tripartite Labour 
Conference the Department of Labou: of the 
Government of India has considerably expanded 
fits staff and 1t now deals with a much wider 
range of subjects than it did before the War 


The Government of Bengal, in 1920, invested 
a Deputy Secretary in the Commerce Depart 
ment with the additional work of a Labour 
Intelligence Officer whose duty would be to keep 
s record of industrial disputes in the Province as 
well as of labour organizations It was intended 
that this officer should conduct special inquiries 
from time to time as circumstances required but 
owing to financial stringency, the Provincial 


Government could not provide him with adequate 
staff for the purpose A full-time appointment 
of a Labour Commissioner was created in 1989 
and this officer has now been supplied with a full 
staff The Government of Madras appointed 
a Labour Commuisuoner in the year 1920 This 
Officer’s duties were, however, primarily con 
fined to the organization and thé control of the 
operations for the betterment of the condition 
of the Depressed Classes in the Province with 
special regard to provision of water supply, 
assignment of lands acquisition of house sites 
education through special schools and the grant 
of assistance in the form of scholarships and 
boarding grants and to the admunistration of 
Criminal Tribes Settlements He was also to 
watch and study the conditions of labour, partic- 
wlarly industmal labour, throughout the Pro 
vince and to keep Government informed by 
periodical reports of its movements and tenden 
cles and of the existence of any disputes between 
employers and employed The duty of settling 
labour disputes through negotiation and con 
ciliation has only been placed upon him dunng 
recent years 


The lead in the matter of the creation of a 
proper and stable department of Government 
with investigators and an adequate statistical 
staff to deal with all questions connected with 
labour was taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then 
Governor of Bombay, who created a Labour 
Office for the Bombav Presidency in 1921 
In the Government resolution announcing the 
establishment of this office the following were 
declared to be ita functions — 


“(1) Labour MYattics and Intelligence — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living wages hours of labour, family 


budgets strikes and lock outs and similar 
matters 
(2) Industral Disputes —As experience 


and knowledge are gained and the activities of 
the Labour Office develop it will promote the 
settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise 
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(3) TJegislateon and other matters relateng to 
Labour —The Labour Office will advise Govern 
ment from time to time as regards necessary new 
legisiation or the amendment of existing laws 


When the Labour Office was first started 1t was 
placed under the charge of a full time Director 
This poe was abolished in 1926 and the Office 
was placed under the charge of the then Director 
of Information whose designation was changed 
to Director of Information and Labour Intell 
sence his designation was again altered in 
1933 to Commissioner of I abour and Director of 
Information In 1939 on the retirement of 
Vr J F Gennings ©1E CBE who had held 
the post of Director of Information since 1921 
the two posts were again separated and the 
(ommissioner of Labour has since then dealt 
only with matters connected with labour 


Consequent on the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in India with effect from Ist April 
1937 Sind was separated from the Presidency 
of Bombay and made into a separate Province 
Ihe new Government of Sind modelled its 
idministration of all labour questions on 
Bombay and created a Labour Office with a 
special Commussioner of Labeur Since the 
year 1937 the Governments of the United 
Provinces Assam the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Bihar have also created special 
appointments of Commissioners of Labour but 


whereas the appartments in the United Pro | 


vinces 18 & full time one those in the Central 
Provinces and Berar Bihar and Assim hive 
been coupled with other posts In the Punjab 
sdministrative matters connected with Labour 
are, in the hands of the Director of Industries 
Labour conditions in Orissa and in the North 
West Frontier Province are not considered such 
as to justify the creation of special appointments 
of Labour Commissioners 


The Central Government 18 setting up a 
separate organisation under its control to 
look afte: labour relations matters im Central 
sphere undertakings namely lTederal Rul 
ways Mines oil flelds Major Ports 1nd under 
takings owned or contiolled Dv the Central 
Government The Chief Labour Commussioner 
(Central) who 15 the head of this organisition 
was appointed in February 1945 He will 
have under him three Re,ional Latour Com 
missioners nine and 24 labour Inspectors Concilia 
tion Officers at different centres in the countrv 


When the Workmen s Compensation Act was 
passed in 1923 the Governments of Bengal and 
Bombay created special full time appointments 
of Commissioners of Workmens Compensation 
In the other Provinces Judges of Small Causes 
Courts in Provincial Headquarters towns and 
District Magistrates District Judges or Sub 
Judges in the mofussil were appointed ex ofhcio 
{ ommussioners and the admunistratien of the 
Act was decentralised Even in those Provinces 
where Special Commissioners of Workmens 
{ompensation were appointed the jurisdiction 
ot these Officers excep. in Bengal was limited to 
one or two cities of chief industrial 1mportance 
Thus the junsdiction of the Bombay Com 
missioner extended to Bombay City and the 
Ahmedabad and the Bombay Suburban Dis 
tricts the railway system of the GIP and the 
BB & CI Railways in the Province the electri 
ity generating plants conducted by Messrs 
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Tata Sons (Ltd ) and he was also ( ommussioner 
for non contested matters from the whole of the 
Province which could be disposed of in Bombay 
The special post of Commissioner for Worhmen 8 
Comtfensation in Bombay was abolished in 
April 1928 and the duties attaching to this post 
were transferred to the Director of Information 
and JIabour Intelligence and later to the 
Commissioner of Latour but owing to a heavy 
increase of work in the Bombay Iabour Office 
the two posts have again been separated with 
effect from November 1943 


Under the Indian Trade Unions Act 1926 
every Provincial Government was required to 
appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions In those 
“Provinces where special appointments for 
administering matters connected with labour 
already existed the officers holding those 
ap} ointments were entrusted with the duties of 
Registrars of Trade Lmons e9g a3 in Bombay 
Madras and Bengal and later m Sind In 
others such as the Central Provinces and Berar 
and in the Punjab the Director of Industries 
Was appointed the Registrar Today most 
Commissioners of Labour in the Provinces 
where such posts have been created are Registrars 
ot Liade Unions as well In addition Com 
missioners of Labour have also been appointed 
as the Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act 1936 

The appointment of ( oveinment Latour 
Officers in India dates fiom the year 1934 whe 
Mr W B Gilligan ICS wi» appointe 1 Labom 
Officer Bombiv under [he Bombay rade 
Disputes Concihation Act which was pissel 
inthat year That Act was replaced inthe yeu 
1938 by the Bombay Industiial Disputes Act 
The latter Act necessit ited the appointment ot 
three a lditional ] abour Ofhcers in the Pre vince 
ot Bombay with thei head quarters station 
it Ahmedibad Sholapur ind Jal.aon ‘Since 
the advent of the war several other Provinaal 
Governments have alo ayyointed Government 
Labour Officers Whilst the Govt Tatom 
Officers 1n the Province of Bomt ay have specifi 
duties under the Bomlay Industrial Disy ute 
Act and deal with the work ot complints tron 
the workers 1n the industries to which that Act 
has been apyhed the functions of these Officer 
in the other Provinces where they have | ee1 
appointed aie not very cleirlv defined ind thes 
act mostly iw Conwulhitors 


Upto the end of June 1943 only two Provincial 
Governments 1n India pul lished journals stmual 
to The Labour Gazette which 1s publist ed 
monthly by the British Vinistry of Labour (1) 
Bombay where the Labour Gazette has been 
pubhshed every month since September 1921 
and (2) the Umited Provinces wherethe Labow 
Bulletin’ modelled on the lines of the sister 
publication m Bombay was pubhshed monthly 
between Janualy 1941 and the middle of 194. 
when owlng to shortage of paper 1¢ was con 
verted into a quarterly publication The 
Government of India st arted publishing a simula) 
journal with the title of the Indian Labour 
Gazette with effect from July 1943 The Bombay 

Labour Gazette’ 1s intended to supply com 
plete and uptodate information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially on the conditions 
existing in the Province of Bombay and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour laws 
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and labour conditions in the outside world 
Its contents include statistics and discussions 
regarding the cost of living index series which 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
regularly compiles for Bombay Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay retail food prices for five important 
centres in the Province statistics of industrial 
disputes and workmens compensation full 
information regarding all imdustnal disputes in 
India statistics of absenteeism with notes on 
the employment situation im five important 
industrfal centres and information regarding 
prosecutions under the Factories Act Since 
1989 when the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act 1938 was first apphed to the cotton textile 
industry un the Province the full proceedings 
of the Industnal Court and the reports on 
settlements reached in conciliation under the 
Act have been regularly reproduced in this 
publication The Labour Gazgtte also gives 
once 1n every six months complete informa 
tion with regard to all known trade unions 1n the 
Province The onlv Province in India which 
maintains a first class and up to date library 
of books and periodicals on all kinds of matters: 
connected with Labour 1s Bombay 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The work of the Labour Department of the 
Government of India has increased considerably 
since the outbreak of the present war Apart 
from purely labour matters ie legislation 
affecting conditions of employment regulation 
of factory conditions etc it has wide respon 
sibilities in regard to other subjects eg munes 
electricity irrigation the Central Public Works 
Department Air Raid Precautions in factories 
ete This Department administers and controls 
all matters in connexion with the work of the 
National Service Labour Tribunals the Technical 
Training Scheme the Bevin Training Scheme 
the Civil Pioneer Force and the system 
of Employment Exchanges The latter are 
however as yet in an embryonic stage The 
Labour Department has continued active 
co operation with orgamised employers and 
Jabour through its Tripartite Conferences and 
Standing Labour Committee A Labour Inves 
tigation Committee has been set up as a means of 
acquiring information preliminary to the con 
sideration of further development im Social 
Services A Special Officer (B P Adarkar) has 
been appointed to investigate problems of 
HealthInsurance In accordance with one of the 
recommendations of the Rau Railway Court of 
Inguiry the Labour Dept opened a new Branch 
for conducting tamily budget inquiries in 
important raalway centies all over India and for 
comoiling cost of hving index number series for 
these centres The work of this Branch will be to 
co ordinate and eventually centrahse the 
compilation of all cost of living index number 
geries which are being compiled by the different 
Provincial Governments at present Mr S R 
Deshpande MBE, BLitt (Qxon) who since 
1924 was Assistant Commissioner o1 Labour 
with the Government of Bombay has been 
appointed Director of Cost of Living Indexes in 
connexion with the work of this new Branch with 
effect from May 1942 Mr Deshpande s head 
quarters are at Simla In the same month the 
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Government of India appointed Mr R S Nimb 
kar a prominent Labour Leader from Bombay 
as a Central Adviser on Labour Welfare Mr 
Nimbkar s appointment 1s at present limited for 
the duration of the War It 1s quite probable 
however that it will be made permanent Mr 
Nimbkar is attached to the Headquarters of the 
Labour Department at New Delhh Dr T D 
Jack Professor ot LCeonomics in the University 
of Aberdeen who joined the Ministry of Labour 
London on the outbreak of the War was 
appointed a Labour Adviser to the Government 
of India in December 1942 On Dr _ Jach 
relinquishing his appointment m 1943 the 
Government ot India secured the services of 
Mr B L Waters a Senior Official of the British 
Ministry of Labour as Labour Adviser to 
Government but ths Officer died in Simla in 
September 1944 The present executive staff 
of the Department 15 as follows 


Member in Charge The Honourable Dr B 
R AMBEDKAR MA PhD DSc (Lond) 
Bar at Law 


Secretary The Honourable MR H C Prior 
‘SI CIE ICS§ 


Additional Secretar; %& Tath CIF ICS 

Deputy Secretaries D S JosHr ICS 
N ¢ SwHrivastava ICS G PEACE OBE 
FIC FRAS_ and Pror B P ADARKAR 
MA (Cantab) 

Under Secretarres S ALAMGIR PCS 
P K PUSHPARAT PCS and Mason A G 
LocK woop 


Assistant Secretaries KAHAN SAHIB MOHD 
ASLAM N C Kvppuswawl 


Director General of Resettlement and Employ 
ment NawsBMA GURMANI 


Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) 
JOSHI 


Regional Labour Commissioners (Central) DR 
SHETH (Caleutta) and ABU TALIB (Lahore) 


Iabour Welfare Adiiser R S NIMBKAR 
Deputy Jaboir Welfare Aduser JS N 
TRA 


St 


Lady Asst Tahbour Welfare Adiiser MISs 


C A RADRA BAI 


Director of Cost of Living Inder Scheme 
S R DESHPANDE MBF 


Staistinans DR N §S& R SastR1 MA 
AS PhD (Lond) and A N Krisnnan 
AIR 


Director of Training BPIGADIER A W H 
RFA OBF AMIMechF IA 


ftaison Ofirer Lr Con €( T DIBvIN 
Director Publiety and Rerruitment KHAN 


ei NAWAB MUSHTAQ AHMAD GURMANI 


Irade Test Co ordanators 
IEMF ind (apr 


Capt BE J CREFI 
R D WRay 


BENGAL. 


In the year 1940 the Government of Bengal 
gave its approval to a scheme prepared by the 
Board of Economic Inquiry for conducting au 
Industrial Family Budget Inquiry in five zones 
for the whole of the Province at an estimated 
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cost of Rs 80000 The grant was placed at the 
disposal of the Indian Statistical Institute and 
the whole of the work was to be supervised by 
Prof P C Mahalanobis, 188,the Secretary of 
the Institute The Labour Commissioner was 
appointed the Secretary of the Board of Econo 
ric Inquiry early mn 1943 and he has taken up 
the execution of a scheme of collecting family 
budgets of the working classes in Howrah 
Muniecipality—the cost of which will be borne 
equally by the Central and the Provincial 
Governments The Office of the Labour Com 


missioner has launched a wage census in several L 


tmportant industiies in Bengil such as jute 
cotton, Hosiery and printing presses and also a 
survey of wages and conditions of employment 
im unregistered factories 1n Calcutta and Howrah 
An intensive and comprehensive survey covering 
daily family budgets, dietary habits housing, 
health and the family history of the industrial 
worker has been taken up with a view to the 
collection of matenal for the determination 
of a minimum or hving wace 


The Bengal Trade Union Regulations have 
been so amended as to empower the Registrar 
of Trade Unions to exercise greater control over 
registered trade unions with a view to the 
prevention of mal administration of their 
affairs It 1s hoped that many undesirable 
features 1n the administration of trade unions 
will disappear when the staff of the Registrar 
18 sufficiently augmented to enable the work 
of inspection to be carned out efficiently 


No Court of Inquiry or Board of Coneiliation 
was appomted in Bengal under the Trade 
Disputes Act 1929 during the year ending 31st 
March 1945 but it 1s of gieat interest to observe 
that the Officers attached to the Labour Depart 
ment dealt with 1 820 conciliation cases during 
that year A large number of disputes wére 
referred to adjudication under Rule 814 of the 
Detence of India Rules 


During the last three years many 1equests have 
been received by the Labour Commissioner, 
Bengal trom factories situated in Calcutta and 
other places considered to be danger zones, for 
assistance in the formation of fire fighting 
parties and rescue and demolition *squads fiom 
among thew workers Such assistance was 
readily given by deputing the Labour Officers to 
address propaganda meetings where the object 
and functions of the ovganisations were tully 
explained Very encouraging response was 
received from workers to the appeals made to 
them by the Labour Officers to join the A R P 
Organization Slit trenches and covered shelter: 
have been provided 1n all factories under the 
supervision of the Factories Department The 
personnel of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Bengal is as follows 


Secretary, Commerce Labour and Industries 
Department M & KIRPALANI,1 CS 

Deputy Secretary, Commerce Labour and 
Industrws Department A H QuarisH, [C8 

Labour Commissioner and Regqustrar of Trade 
Unions A Hvuaurs, OBE ICS 


e 


Addvvnal Labour Commissioner P WN 
Moc WILLIam, ICS 
Deputy Labour Commissioner and Chief 


Inspector, Shops and Estabiishments Bengal 
KHEN BAHADTRS A E B MURSHEDI 
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Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation 
and Authority under the Payment of Wages Act 
K C CatnpFrR ICS 


Assistant Labour Commissioners kh M 
AzZAD G MoraRak and S N CHATTERJEL 
Q 


Labour Officers A ALL R N Boss 
Nowaz S K Pain, S N Roy BN Hatps 
~ BK Das and A HYF, 


Cheef Inspector of Factores R C PAaRsons 
BSc AMIMrcHh AMIEE 


Certufying Surgeon A  PRODHAXN, MB 
RCP,MRCS 


BOMBAY. 


Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main 
tamed a progressive lead in their zealous and 
rarnest solicitude for the welfare and well being 
f the industrial labour employed in the Pro 
nnce and the real pioneer work 1n the field of 
labour information and statistics in India during 
the last twenty four years has been done by the 
Bombay Labour Office The Government 
resolution creating this Office and its vanous 
ctivities have been already dealt with 
In the prefatory paragraphs of this 
Chapter The principal work of the Labour 
Office during the year ending June 1945 was a 
successful effort to maintain the pre war 
standard of life of the vast majority of the 
workers employed in the industrfes of the Pro- 
vince by securing for them from their employers, 
adequate dearness allowances rising on a sliding 
scale with each upward movement in the cost of 
i1ving The admunistration of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act 1988 has resulted ina 
heavy strain on the Labour Organization of the 
Government The personnel of the executive 
and admunistrative staff of the Government of 
Bombay dealing with matters connected with 
Labour 1s as follows 


Adviser to H E The Governor on Labour SIR 
CHARLES BRISTOW Kt CIE ICS 


Chref Secretary to the Government of Bombay 
Dk H T SorteEy CIE Its 


Industrial Court—President |The Honourable 
Mr Justice H V DivatTia, ht Members The 
Honourable Mr G S RasgapuyakKsHa ICS and 
DV ViaS ICS Secretary K R Wa/KaR 


Commissioner of Labour, Chief Conerlrator 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, and Registrar of 
_ ("mons § \V JosH1 BA (Cantab) 


{ssustant Commiasion rs of Labour A S 
IxFxNGAR V P Kunr B N DatarR and D G 
haLt Baratlaw Mr Kale 1s stationed at 
Ahmedibad Mr lyengar 18 also Registrar 
of Lmons Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 
Mi ken. and Mr Datar are also Conciliators 
under the Bombay Iindustiial Disputes Act 


Labour Officer Bombay and Officer 1x Charge, 
Labour Weifare Department A MEHRBAN, 
MBE FSS,FREconS,JP 

Distrect and Asswtant Labour Officers S 8 
Regt M S Warty T D Sapre,C N Baavy 
and R J T DEMELLO 

Gommessioner for Workmens Compensation 
S&S kK PatnhaR BA LLB (Retired Mistrict and 
Sessions Jud.ze) 
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Chief Inspector of Factores W H PHILIIPS 


Labour Welfare Officer, Bombay E 7 § 
Raw (On deputation to the Minstrs ot 
Labour in London During Mr Ram» absence. 
Mr M P Vyas Labour Welfare Officer 
Abmedabad officiated for him in Bombvv ) 


MADRAS. 


The Commissioner of Labour 1n Madras 1s also 
the Chief Inspector of Fictories but for the 
sdmunistration of the Factories Act he 1s assisted 
by a Deput’ Cnocf Inspector of Factories at 
headg 1art rs {1 charge of the Madras factories 
(ircle Three additional Factories Circles each 
in charge of an Asst Inspector o Ractories have 
been sanctioned for 194546 ‘The TJabour 
( ommissioner in Madras has no speriii statistical 
office to deal with labour stitistres and 
no reports have been pullished of ny 
special inquiries Into questions connected 
with industrial labour in the Province ‘The 
conduct of the Quinguennial Census into Am 
cultural Wages has, however been placed in his 
hands and with a view to the proper admuinin 
tration of the Payment of Wages Act a beginning 
his been made for a more accurate collection of 
industrial wazes statistics information regarding 
which 1s included in the Annual Reports on the 
Administration of the Factories Act 


In view of the lar.e increase of Vv ork 1esulting 
t1lom war conditions the Got of Waidras 
sanctioned the creation of a post of As istant 
Commissioner of Labour in September 1943 
In Kebruiry 1944, this Office: was appointed an 
Additional Commmsioner for Workhmens Com 
pensation An additional post of a Labour 


Conci sation Officer for the Madura Ramnad I 


and Tinnevelly Dustricts with headquarters at 
Madura was created in 1945 


Adviuer to HE The Gorernor on I tbour 
GW Prinstrxs CIL,ICS 


Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner for 
Workmen s Compensation, Registrar’ of Trade 
Unions Chef Inspector of Factors and the 
Authority under the Paument of Wages Act 
G K VWAYARAGHAVAN TCS 


Dep ty Chef Inspector cf Factorves RAO 
Sauie,( G@ Rupp. BSc (lech) (Manchester 
AMCT AMIEL 


Asst Commussioner of Labour and 4dt: wnal 
Commissioner for Workmens Co pensation 
A UTTANDA RAYAN PIII AI 


Labour Coneciltion Officers N SANKARA 
MuNon (Coimbatore Dist and Salem ind 
Omaber Taluks of Salem Dist) RK JAGANA 


rHAN Natpv (Bimilapatam), M VENKANNA 
Naipu (Nellimeria) P Moses (Calicut for 


Malabar and South Kanara Districts) and 
HARRIS FLETCHFR (Madras Chingleput at 
Madras) 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


Prior to January 1942 when the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar created the 
post of a Commuis-ioner of Labour, matters in 
connexion with the administration of questions 
connected with Lol our were dealt with by the 
Director of Industne. Lhe new Labour Office 
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in Nagpur has been modelled on lines simular to 
that in Bombay and it 1s to be responsible for 
the collection of statistics 1elating to the cost of 
living industzial disputes and trade unions The 
Comnussioner of J abour 1s assisted by a Labour 
Officer and Assitant Labour Officers The 
Commissioner and the Labour Officer have 
been appointed Conciliators under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929 


As a result of prolonged strikes in the Empre«s 
and m the Model Mills at Nagpur in May 1941 
the Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar appointed a Textile Labour Inquiry Com 
mittee to make a survey of wages dearness 
allowances and industrial strife in textile mulls in 
the Province and to make recommendations 
The Committee was composed of Mr T C §S 
Jayaratnam CIE ICS, as Chairman 
Messrs R W kulay C B Parakh and K D 
Guha (Director of Industries) as members , and 
Messrs S H _ Bathwalla, G Mohota, R §& 
Ruikar and J N Mujumdar as Associate 
Members Mr Guha was also Secretary to the 
Committee This Committee submitted its 
Report to Government in October 1941 It 
recommended restoration of wages to the levels 
of 19381 32 extended with modifications the 
recommendations of the Mahalanobis Committee 
regarding the payment of dearness allowances 
to 111 out station cotton mulls in the Province 
and advised legislation for the recognition bv 
emplovers of registered trade unions Amon. 
other important recommendations were the 
creation of 1 Labour Office institution of provi 
dent funds for industrial workers payment of 1 
regulwity bonus etc 


Adviser to HE The Governor on Labour 
Seat POWNALL Burton, KCIE 


Labour Commissioner and Regutrar of Trade 
Union: SARDAR BAHADTR ISHAR SINGH, M A 


Labour Oficer B N KUNTE BSc, LLB 


Assostant Jabour Officers R T Varma 
MA andJ VY Buoivr BA, Dip SSA (A 
third post 18 vacant ind will be filled up shortlv ) 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


Following the recommendations of the 
Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee, the 
sovernment of the United Provinces sanctioned 
she post of a wholetime Labour Commissioner mm 
March 1940 Thuis Officer lke the Commissioner 
of Labour in Bombay, was to hold all the statu 
tory appointments connected with Labour and 
he was provided with a permanent staff with 
effect from Ist April 1941 The main functions 
of the Labour Department are 1(a) Prevention 
and scttlement of industrial disputes (6) Dis 
posal of individual complaints received from 
workmen or their organisations 2(a) Labow 
Intelligence (b) Collection compilation and 
publu ation of accurate statistics of labour con 
ditions and welfare 3 Organisation, superinten 
dence, direction and control of Labour Welfare 
Wolk 4 Registration of Trade Unions 65(a) 
Labour Regulation (6) Administration of 
Labour Acts (ce) Supervision and control of the 
ofhce of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Boijers, UP, and 6 Miscellaneous work con 
nected with Labour, vz , (a) Emigration and (6) 
Preparation of Electoral Rolls etc 


Labour Depariments in the Provinces, 


Lhe Labour Department of the United 
Provinces began an inguiry into Rents and 
Density of Population in Workers Dwellin,s it 
Cawnpore about the middle of the ve 1943 
This has now been ccmpleted ind tibulations 
are under wiv Luithcr inquires into the cond 
ions in the Biasswue Industiv it Worr:dabid 
wind the Sasso Industrv it Weerut hive also 
teen completed It has uso azrced to conduct 2 
Family Bud.«t Inquiry ut Cawnpore under the 


dovt of Indias centrilly controlled cost of 
wing index scheme lor this purpose the 
taff of the Offic of the Comunissioner of 


Labour his bcen considerably strengthened 
Ly the appointment of in Asst Labour Officer 
+ Senior Investigitor and five Invest)z4to1s 


Aduuser to HE The Governor on Labour 
J L Satatr CIE Ics 


Secretary to Government (in churge of Labour) | 


E DEV Moss ICS Clk 
Labour Commissioner Commissioner for Work 
mens Compensation Registrar of Trade Unions 
and Charman Sugar Commission, C nited 
Provincesarnd Bitar Wh R Matconw ICS 
Labour Officers DR R P Gupra PhD 


(Welfare) ALDUS SHAKOOR (Conciliation) wd 
M C Pant 

Chief Inspector of Factores K Kh T AILIwata , 
MI Mar L A Inst Nav E 


BIHAR. 


In putsuance of the recommendations of the 
Bihar Labou Inquiry Committee 1 Depait 
ment of Labouw on the lines of the I] ombiy 
Labour Office was brought into existence im 
Bihar with effect fiom lst Julv 194. ‘This was 
established on 1 permanent bisis with effect 
from the L5th March 1944 Ihe Factory and 
the Boiler Inspection Departments have been 
placed under the Commissioner of Labour 
since September 1944 The Commissioner of 
Labour has been ippointed cx officio Luspector 
under the k wtores Act the Pivment of Wages 
Act and the Lmplovment of Childien Act 
The Commissioner ind his two Assistants have 
also been appointed Conciliato1s under the 
Trade Disputes Act 1929 ‘The Fmplovment 
Bureau which was created in 1955 and wis 
attached since then to the Director of Industiies 
was transftrred permanently to the office of the 
Commissioner of Labour with effect from Ist 
January 1945 The Commissioner of labour 
is a Commissioner for Workinen » Compensation 
onlv in contested cases Other crses are taken 
up by District Magistrates who are ex officio 
Comunissioners for the purposes of the Workmen 8 
Compensatior At The newly formed Labour 
Department has been engaged 1n the settlement 
of industrial disputes and in the examination 
of the recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Bihar a Labour Inuuny Comnunittee Ihe 
personnel of the Labow Department of the 
(government of Bihar Js as follows 


Adviser to HE The Governor on Labour 
Y A GoppoLt, CSI GIL ICS (On leave) 
J W Hovurton CIE ICS ‘Offg ) 

Serretary to Government for Labour hhin 
Bahadur 8 M AIR 

Commusstoner of Labour and Emploument 
Conethatwn Officer, Regutiar of Trade T nions 
and Chairman, Natwnal Sertwe Labour Tre 
bunal 8S R Both, BSe (London) 
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{ssasfant Commissiones of Tuboir P 
SEN bc (London) (Jamshedpw) P Dayal 
(Pitni) ind WV Divan 

Registrar of Trade Umons Ra Bahadur 
NRIEENDPA NatH Das MA BL 

Chief Inspector of Factores R Sanay 


SIND. 


In July 1940 the Government of Sind con 
stituted an Advisory Baard of Labour consisting, 
of persons interested in labour matters for pro 
moting better relations between employer~ and 
emplovees and to advise Government on | ibour 
matters in general The Honourable Minster 
holding the Labour Portfolso 1s the ( hairman and 
the Commissioner of Labour 18 the Secretary 
This Board was 1econstituted m 1944 on the 
basis of equal icpresentation for emplovers 
ind Iutour It now has 23 memtirs The 
functions of the Boud ae to exw ne libow 
problems ind to conduct surveys on all questions 
connected with I] ibour to devise schemes for 
the development of better relitions betwee. 
employers ind emplovees and to offer expert 
opmion inl advice to Grovernment on all im 
port int niitter conceining’ Lihour In March 
1941 the Government of Sind opencd v Govern 
ment Jt our Fxchinzein Kaischi wd ippointe d 
the Colnmissione1 of Labour 13 T1lour Fachang 
Officer Tut with the opemn,z of 1n Employment 
kxchap.e by the Central Government — the 
Provineial Lach inge has been wound up 


It 1s of interest to observe that the Com 
missioner of Labour in Sind has been appointed 
as an Arbitiator in a number of industrial dis 
putes The Govaunment of Sind has now 
constituted 2 pinel of two Adjudicitors fo 
Settlement of tride dis, utes 


Minster for Labow, The Honourable Pil 
ELLAHI BUX NaAWAZALI MAL LLB 


Commissioner of Tabo r Registrar of Trial 
Unions Labour Exchanje Offices Claief Inspector 
of Shops and Contilutor Tiade Disputes 1 ¢ 
® RIDLEY 1¢S 


Chief Ins} ector of Fuctorves tni Bollers A J 
TUFFIELD AMIML 


PUNJAB. 


Punjab i» the only Major Piovince 1) Inti 
which has so far not appointed 1 Commrsione! ¢t 
Labour The administration ot 1a) our matter 
m the Province 18 in the hands of the Directo. ot 
Industries who 1s also the Regi trar ot Trade 
Unions The personne’ of the admimnti itive 
staff of the Government of Punjib dein. wth 
matters connected with Labouw 1 1s follows 


Manister for Finance and Latour The Hon 
ourable SIR MANOHAR Lar 


Secretary to Government for I 'o ? I 
Tanpen ICS 


Director of Industries ani heqi tiara of Trate 
Unions B A KURFSHI ICS 

Chief Inspecto of Hitt? s S MR AVI 

Tabotr Off er | A MAIIb 


Chief Inspe tor of ‘Shops and Comme ral 
Establashments Pin tb A HAMID GHATRI 


R 
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OTHER PROVINCES. 


In Assam the main question connected with 
labour 18 that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces 
As inter provincial nugration is a central subject 
the Provincial Government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of other 
labour questions Notwithstanding this how 
ever the Government of Assam have obtained the 
approval of the Government of India and the 
vote of the Legislature for appointing the 
Controller of Emijrant Labour as part time 
Labour Commissioner with a whole time Assis 
tant In Assam A »S R PIILAL1s the present 
Controller of Imirant Labour and Com 
missioner of Latour He 1s also the Registrir 
of Trade Unions in Assam ‘The present whole 
time Asst (ommr ot Labour is ktumtp CHAN 
DRA DATA The only important event of 
mnterest that has occurred in the field ot labour 
in Assam durine 1943 44 1s the creation ot the 
Workmens (Compensation Deposit Scheme 
Tabour conditions in Orissa and the North West 
Frontier Province are not considered such as to 
justify the appoint ment of Labour Commissioners 
In Orissa the Durector of Development (H 
LAL ICS) 1s the Labour Commissioner and 
the Revenue (ommussioner (R P WARD ICS) 
19 the Registrar of Trade Unions In the 
North West I rontier Province the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department 
has been entrusted with the work of mdustral 
and labour disputes and MALIK KHUDA BAkSH 


hHAN BA LLB 18 the Registrar of Trade. 


Unions In Ajmer Merwara, the Extra Officer 
Ajmer VMerwara 18 Registrar of Trade Unions 


Ajmer Merwara constitutes quite an impor 
tant industrial area with its cotton Mulls and 
railway workshops So far however there 
has not been any admunistrative machinery 
to look tnto the various problems of labour 
in that area The Cential Government have 
therefore recently decided to form an 01,,anlba 
tion with a Labour Officer at its head to look 
after the welfare and various other problems 
relating to Jabour in Aymer 


INDIAN STATES. 


The rapid industnalisation witnessed in India 
especially since the advent of the Second World 
War in 1989 has not been confined to Bntish 
India alone but has also extended to the Indian 
States as well After the end of the First World 
War there was a slight tendency for industry 
in British India to migrate to the States owing 
to the absence of labour laws and restrictive 
conditions of work but most of the progressive 
States such as Hyderabad Baroda Mysore 
Gwalior, Indore Travancore Cochin etc have 
endeavoured during recent years to bring their 
labour legislation into line with the Labour Laws 
in British India with the result that industrial 
workers in these States are now assured of con 
ditions very simular to those obtaining in British 
India The participation by some States in the 
three Conferences of Labour Ministere convened 
by the Government of India in the vears 1941, 


1942 and 1943 and their representation in the. 


Tripartite Labour Conference and in the Stand 


ing Labour Committee created in 1942 have given. 
an added impetus to planned industrialisation' 


Labour in Indta 


and the levelling up of conditions of work 1n the 
States with those obtaining in British India 
My so1e shows the most notable advance 1n recent 
years 1n the field of labour legislation and some 
of the measures adopted in the last vear or two 
in thit State show an advance even as compared 
with Buitish India We conclude this chapter 
by giving below a few interestin,: details regard 
ing the eatent of industrialisation and the mea 
suies adopted in the administration of matter 
connected with labour in a few States which 
have supplied the necessary information on the 
subject 


MYSORE. 


Piior to 1941 Mysore had a Factories Act a 
Mines Act a Workmen s Compensation Act anda 
Maternitv Benefit Act Labour problems in 
Mvsore havc however been brought into con 
siderable prominence as a result of rapid indus 
trialisation in the last few years In addition to 
28 new plaints 25 large industmal concerns of 
which 17 were State aided and eight State owned 
were established in the State during the decade 
ending 1941 The total numkter of large indus 
trial undertakings stood at 330 by the end of 
1943 anl these save employment to an average 
of nearly 86 000 workers An amendment made 
to the Mysore Factories Act in 1942 extends the 
scope ot the Act to all factcries employing ten 
or more peisons instead ot 20 as before thus 
bringin almost ali factouies in the State within 
its purview The Mysore Workmens Compen 
sation Act was considerably liberalised and the 
operation of the Mysore Maternitv Benefit Act 
was extended to women employed 1n mines 1D 
the sime vear ‘Ihe Code of Civil Procedure 
was also amended in such @ way as to ensure 
the exemption of the wages of workers from 
attachment 


The most advanced piece of labour legislation 
in India States today 1s the Mysore Labour 
(Kimergency) Act enacted in 1941 and placed 
permanently on the Statute Booh in January 
1942 ILhis Act creates machinery for the peace 
ful and speedy settlement of industrial disputes 
and s eks .enerally to promote the welfare of 
labour Among itp many provisions are those 
relating to the setting up of a Department of 
Labour with a Commissioner and three Assistant 
Commissioners of Labour and a Court of Indus 
trial Arbitration the framing by the Commis- 
sioner of Labour of Standing Orders for work 
men, and the confernng of the nights of associa 
tion on all labour employed in the State The 
Court of Industrial Aibitration consisting of a 
Judge of the High Court as 1ts Chairman and two 
independent memt ers decides industrial disputes 
referred to it by Government or by agreement 
between the parties and decides appeals from the 
Orders of the Commissioner of Labour regarding 
Standing Orders The creation of rival untons ot 
workers 18 avoided by prescribing a single 
Association each for industrial undertakings 
employing not less than 100 persons and by con 
ferring Statutory recognition on each Association 
immediately it is registered By the beginning 
of June 1944 52 unions with a total membership 
of 31 260 workers in 74 industrial undertakings 
covered by the Act were registered in order 
that war production might not be interfered with 
as a result of disputes between masters and men 
Under the guidance of the Ass¢ Commissioners 
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of Labour the Labour Unions formed and regis 
tered under the Mvsore Labour Act sare reported 
to be directing their activities wisely for the 
promotion of labour welfare ind the establish 
ment of happy relationships with the manage 
ments concerned The Government of Mysore 
has framed Rules for the compulsory arbitration 
of all industrial disputes in concerns engaged on 
War work 


The Govunment of Mysore has iecently 
appoimted 2 Comnuttee consisting of represent 
tives of employers and employees with + retired 
Judie of the Hi h Court as Chairman for 
reviewing, the Iybour laws in the State She 
terms of reference to the Committee include 
introduction of legislation for employment 
of children in fictories and an insurance scheme 
against unemployment of indust11al workers 
The Government of Mysore hive also sinctione d 
the establishment of 1n J mployment |} xchinge 
43 an adjunct to the Liubour Department to deal 
with the plicement of unemployed industrial 
workers 


Mysoie has been accorded one seat on the 
Plenary Sessions of the Tripartite Labour con 
lerence and alsoon the Standing Labour Com 
mittee for the year 1944 4. during which the 
Labour Commissioner Mysore represent? on 
the system of rotation the States of Hyderabad 
Iravancore and Mvsore 


Uniform Work Service Rules providing for 
annual leave with pay, provident funds gratuity 
or bonus to those not entitled to the benefits of a 
yrovident fund have been framed for all Govern 
ment industrial establishments in the State 
These are heing liberalised and idded to from 
time to time Generous rates of dearness 
allowances fluctuatmg with chinges in the cost 
of living have been sanctioned These benefits 
have been extended to State aided undertihings 
wnd several private employers have fillen into 
hne Two Labour Welfare Centres modelled 
on the lines of those run by the Government of 
Bombay and the United Provinces mn Bombiy 
and Cawnpore have been started in Binga 
lore City <A Libour Welfare Board con 
sisting of representatives of employers 
unions of workers ind local bodies en 
trusted in labour weltare with the Commissioner 
of Labour 1n Mysore as Chairman Was constituted 
in December 1942 with a wide range of functions 
covering all matters relating to labour welfare 
labour legislation collection of statistics and 
dissemination of labour intelhgence The per 
sonnel of the staff of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore’s Government dealing with matters 
connected with labour Is as follows — 


Commissioner of Labour and Chief Inspector of 
Factores B G A MUDALIAR BSc (Tech) 
Manchester A MI Mech Lh 


Asststant Commissioners of Tabovr “Mo MAL 
IESHAYYA MA, LLB (Bangalore Divn) 
A SUNDARAM MUDALIAR (hKolar District) and 
G N Purtanna BA (Mysore Divn ) 


Chief Conriliator ani Registrar of Assona 
tions M NAVANLETHAW Narpu BA BL 


Chairman Court of irbitratscon Rajadharm 1 
prasakta T SINGARAVELU MUDALIAR BA 
BL, Retired Judge, High Court and Vice 
Chancellor, University of Mysore 
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HYDERABAD. 


On the ist Apiil Lots th re were € 65 industrial 
conceins subject to the Hviaatal Factories 
Act emploving 02.90 operatives of whom 
37¢€27 were men IJ.20) were wom n ind 
14173 were chiliren In i1ilition to th Lae 
tories Act which emtodies yrovisions for the 
heilth ind safety of labower th reas ¥ Vines 


Act (13.01 ) 1 Boiler ani Mach nery Act 
The Hydcrabid I ivbow Compensation Act 
(1349F ) unl a Miternity Benefit Act Recent 


% olvtion imciudes a Payment of Waxes 
Regulation an Employment of ( hildren Regula 
tions + Trade Disputes Order for the appomt 
ment of wm Industrial Court and Conciliation 
Bowds wia Tride Umons Act Debt Concha 
tion Land Mortga.e and Money Lenders Regula 
tions have been framed for the protection of 
a,riculturists and agricultural latour Hours of 
woik in the majolity of the factomes do not 
exceed 54 or 60 per weeh and in Government 
concerns are hmited to” to & perday Strikes 
and lochouts hive Leen mide legal unless 1 
divs notice has been given 

H I H The Nizams Government have 
wy pointed a Committce with Vir Justic R ¢ 
Naik 18 Churmin with the same terms of 
reference 1nd of jects a> the Labour Investiga 
tion Comnutte appomted by the Government 
of Indis to make inyuiries into Measures of 
Soci3l Se uritv§ In the new scheme of reforms 
which his been driwn up the Government 
his reserved two seits for Jabour repre 
sentatives in the Teeislative Council and 
has decided to form + Boari for safeguard 
ing the interests of the labouring cla ses) \ 
departmental Employment Bureau has been 
created tor solving the problem of unemplov 
ment A Statistics Act much wider in srope 
than the Industrial Statistics Act of British 
India has also been enacted The Department 
of Statistics (Director MAZHAR HUSAIN) has 
instituted quinquennial inquiries into wages and 
conditions of employment of agricultural and 
industriil labourers since the year 1920 and the 
first printed Report on the Libour Census was 
published in 1935 The Second Report on 
Labour Wages Census (Rural and Urbin) 1940 
has also been published A scheme for Inquiries 
into Family Budget» and the compuation of 
Cost of Tiving [ndexes mm several industrial 
centres ot the Dominions Hyderabad City 
(including Secunderabad) Waranzil Naizama 
bad Nander Aurangibad and Gulbarga 1s in 
progress of completion A collection of Statis 
tics Act wis adopted early in the vea1 1940 
This 1s the most advanced piece of legislation 
of its hind yet adopted in India and 5 much 
wider in scope than the Industrial Statistics 
Act 1942 It 18 expected that cost of hving 
indexes for all these centres will be worked out 
by the end of the year 1945 The personnel of 
the staff of H E H The N’zam of Hyderibad 
Government dealing with matters connected 
with labour 1s 1s follows 

Uinaster in charge of Jabo tr NAWAB ZAHEFR 
LAR JUNG 

Secretary for Labour \OUSUF ALI 

Commas toner of Labour Vacant 

Labour Officer M A MIRZA 

Labour Welfare Inspectors NIZAMUDDIN 
AHMED B N WaGuRAay and MISS APPAIA 
SWAMY 
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BARODA. 


rhe total number of registered factories in the 
Barodi State on the 31st July 1944 ww 170 
of which 80 were perennial and 90 seasonal 
Ihe total numler of persons emploved in ill 
factories emploving more than —0 persons was 
41°71 Baroda w1s one of the fir t states m 
{ndii to enact 1 Vines Act The Barod. Vines 
Act 1908 cont uns provisions in reg iid to health 
ind sifet, of workmen employed in the Mines 
A8 far1s other Iabour Laws are concerned the 
Government of H H The Maharaja Gaikwar of 
Baroda has idopted with certain changes to 
suit local conditions the Indian Fictories Act, 
1934 the Workmen s Comjensation Act 19.3 
the Trade Disputes Att 1929 the Trade T nions 
Act 1926 the Payment of Wages Act 1936 
and the Bombav Maternity Benefit Act 1929 
Cnder the Baroda Factories Act the maximum 
permissible weekly hours of work are 60 for 
perennial factories and 66 for seasonal factories 
as against 54 and 60 respectively in the Indian 
4ct The Baroda Act makes no provision for 
weekly holidays but it proviies for at least 52 
holidays in a yeir wd a minimum of four 
holidays in a month 1s obligatory Sections 78 
and 79 of the Indian Act have been omitted 
‘Lhe Workmens Compensation Act and the 
Rules framed thereunder have been adopted in 
toto In the Baroda Maternity Benefits Act 
the benefit 1s to be at the rate of six annas a day 
as a,aimst 8 annas a day as in the Bombiv Act 
Sections 6(3) and 18A (relating to the appoint 
ment of Concrlsators) have been omitted from the 
application of the Trade Disputes Act 1929 
The Baroda Trade (mons Act has important 
variations from the Buitish Intia Act on which 
It has been modelled (1) No Assoulations or 
Onions of Government Servants whatever be 
their objects are permitted (2) the forming by 
Unions of political funds 15 not recognised , (3) 
the proportion of persons connected with an 
industry which 1s covered by a Union to outsiders 
on 1ts executive has been fixed at 663 and 334 per 
cent respectively and (4) Section 30 of the 
British Indian Act has been omitted Under 
the Baroda Payment of Wages Act all wages 
have to be paid befoie the expiry of the tenth 
dav following the period for which they fall due 
In the application of Rule 814 of the Defence 
of India Rules the period of notice required for 
the declaration of a strike or a lock out 1s six 
weehs 

A Labour Officer whose main duty was to 
endeavour to bring about settlements in labour 
disputes was appointed in the year 1938 In 
addition to conciliation work he 1s entrusted as 
Special Rezistrar of Co operative Societies for 
Workers with the work of organising co opera 
tive Societies and other welfare Schemes with 
the help of employers In the year 1943 the 
Government of Baroda State instituted an 
inquiry into the general financial condition of 
the cotton mulls in the State and the conditions 
of labour employed in them with special reference 
to recruitment wages hours of work labour 
welfaie and efficiency 

With a view that the increased earnings 
accruing to industrial workers in the State as a 
result of war conditions might not be fnttered 
away in dmnk etc the Baroda Government 
decided to start (Co operative Thnft Societies 
for the workers The Government have guaran 
teed the security of all deposits made in such 
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Societies By the end of February, 1945 
twenty such Societies with a membership of 
24 301 workers had been established in the 
State The total amount of savings as at the 
Sime date amounted to Rs 2019962 The 
personnel of the Government of Baroda dealing 
with administrative matters connected with 
Labour 1s as follows 


Duector of Fabou at Registrar of rade 
Cnons G V BHaTi MA_ London) 


Labour Officer Inepector of Factores under the 
Payment of Wages Act and Specral Regustrar 
of Co operatwe Socvetres for ITabour B S§ 
DESAI B AG 


Inspector of Partors D B ARIE 


INDORE. 


In October 1943 Indore was the fifth largest 
centre of the cotton textile industrv 1n India with 
seven milis having 213 446 spindles and 6 301 
looms The total number of factories on the 
register on Ist October 1944 was 485 of which 
322 were perennial and 163 seasonal These 
gave employment to 30 297 workers 1n all of 
whom 26377 were employed in cotton mulls 
Labour legislation n Indore 1s almost parallel 
to that in British India and includes Factories 
Workmen s Compensation Trade Disputes Pay 
ment of Wages Trade Unions and Maternity 
Benefit Acts The Indore Trade Disputes Act 
provides for the appomtment of Courts of 
Inquuy and Boaids ot Conciliation to deal with 
disputes and also for a Labour Officer to secure 
the maintenance of harmonious relations between 
the workers and their employers Standardisa 
tion of wages have been secured in cotton textile 
mills and labour has been decasualised by the 
introduction of the Badi Control System on the 
lines adopted by the Mullowners Association 
Bombay Safety Committees to prevent acci 
dents 1n factories have also been established 
Mumtazian I KnuAS BaHaDUR Carr H C 
DHANDA BA (Oxon) Barnster at Law Com 
merce Member Holkar State 1s the Minister in 
charge of Labour RaI RATAN V N SHERLE 
hAL LMI AM Tech J 18 Registiwr of Trade 
{nions and Inspector cf Factories and R § 
Date BA LLB 1s the Government Labow 


Officer 
* COCHIN. 


Unlike Mysore Baroda and Indore the large 
industrial population of Cochin State is organised 
on a cottage basis The number of concerns on 
the Factory Register at the end of the last 
official year (18th August 1944) was 103 employ 
ing 12 806 persons Today Cochin State has all 
the labour laws which have been enacted in 
Indore with a Dock Labourers Act in addition 
Recent additions mclude an Employment of 
Children Act and tle Employee » [iability Act 
The admimstration of labour matters is generally 
in the hands of the Director of Industries and 
Commerce who is also the Labour Commussioner 
the Registrar of Trade Unions and Concihator 
under the Trade Disputes Act (V k AOHUTA 
MzgNON MA,BCom) The Factores Act and 
the Workmen s Compensation Act are however 
under the immediate administrative control 
of the Chief Engineer Public Works Depart 
ment and the District Magistrate of the State 
respectively 
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CIVIL AVIATION. 


The Gove cpment of internal air services in 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd during his Governorship of Bombay (1918- 
23). The first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Royal Air 
Force, It'was purely a Government venture and 
was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1920, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail service was likely 
to be used by the public. It was closed down as 
sufficient data as to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated.- 


The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Government subsidy and as India had no money 
available for suth a purpose, a general develop- 
ment of air services in India must await more 
prosperous times, The* pressure of external 
conditions in favour of Indian aviation enterprise 
gradually increased. The inauguration of French 
and Dutch air services across India, as well as 
the institution of a regular weekly service between 
England and Karachi, and the general increase 
of civil aviation in all pe of the world and of 
visits of flyers of different nations to India, 
stimulated both Government and public opinion. 
India had become a party to the International 
Air Convention and under this she was under a 
moral obligation to provide ground facilities for 
aircraft from other countries. 


The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio. 


Non-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in civil aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
aviation in India was only a matter of time. 


The reflection of this foresight is mirrored 
today in the organisation of the trunk air lines 
of India, The aerodromes and landing grounds 
on the main air routes are controlled by 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for their safe operation, while the fiying 

onnel on the interna! air routes is 90 per cent, 
ndian. On the engineering side Indians are now 
taking their places not only as Assistant but as 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
companies and are already finding their way 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of Civi] Aviation. 


Owing to war flying had to be confined to 
war work. But the war has saved India two 
generations of gradual progress, since numerous 
uerodromes built for defence will be at hand, as 
well as pilots, ground personnel and navigational 


facilities, including wireless and meteorology 
The developments as a result of the war have 
provided, in addition to routes traversed before 
the war, daily services from Peshawar to Madras 
via Lahore, Delhi. Nagpur and Hyderabad, and 
from Bombay to Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi, 
from Madras to Calcutta, and from Delhi to 
Calcutta. 


Development of Indian Air Services.—Sii 
Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
air services in India, An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December, 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and fro each 
week, This conveyance of mails between New 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that 
the service was conducted by the Government of 
India and that British Airways chartered to 
them machines for the purpose. This meant, in 
effect, that the Western service of the Airways 
Company <ontinued to Delhi. but technically 
the service from Karachi eastwards belonged 
not to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contrac} 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
British Airwavs and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying Club 
to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement 
with British Airways, was obviously a transi- 
tional plan. It came into opera.ion early 
in 1932. It filled the need of the moment pending 
the development of a permanent scheme, 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
develop the matter, he was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental portfolio by Sir Joseph 
Bhore and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
into the problem, Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out 
by Col. Shelmerdine before he resigned his 
appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up the 
corresponding post in England, A scheme was 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed by British Airways Ltd., from 
and to England. If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of a service of the kind, they would 
have been unable to prevent British Airwa 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab- 
lishing one and the authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should be Indian in character, either through 
the development of private enterprise or 
through the institution of Government owned 
services. 


The acute financial stringency following 
on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1931, Four Avro-10 aero- 
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planes had already been purchased for the service 
and they were sold, one of them being retamed for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun- 
tees of Willingdon, who had newly arrived in 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
Viceroy The machine contmued in Their 
Excellencies’ service until 1984, when a new up- 
to-date aeroplane was purchased for their use 
and their old one was retained for the use of 
senior Government officials. 


Efforts to attain the desired result were revived 
successfully 1n 1983, Arrangements were made 
with the British Government and British Alr- 
ways, Ltd, for the extension of the London 
Karachi air service across India from Karachi to 
Singapore, as a link in the England-Australia ar 
service <A private company called The Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd, wa» formed 
with a rupee capital and a majority of Indian 
Directors 1n which British Airways Ltd, held 
51% of the shares, Indian National Airways 
Ltd 25 per cent and the Government of India 24 
per cent This Company then operated jointly 
with British Airways a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where 1t connected with 
Qantas Empire Airways’ weekly service from 
Singapore to Australia 


Indian National Airwavs, Ltd was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr R E Grant 
Govan, CBE, to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal] air services in 
North India They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Rangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam Under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to lhnk with British Air 
ways’ London Karachi services The Rangoon 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1935, owing to lack of public support 


Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started m 1932 
between Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
From the beginning of 19385, British, Airways 
London Karachi service, and with it the Trans- 
India service to Calcutta and the feeder services, 
Karachi-Lahore and Karachi Bombay-Madras 
were operated twice weekly The second trans- 
India service was extended to Australia in 1936 


ire Air Mail Scheme.—The initiative in| 
this development was taken by His Majesty's 
Government In September 1986 an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India simultaneously nego- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for the 
extension of the Karachi-Madras service to 
Colombo The new services were inaugurated on 
the 28th Feb 1988, with four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta The fre- 
quency of the two feeder air mail services 1n India, 
wtZ., achi-Madras-Colombe and Karachi- 
Lahore was simultaneously increased to four, 
each service maimtaming connection with the 
easterly and westerly flights of the main trunk 
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service The frequency was increased to five 
when the services in the Australian section were 
augmented at the end of July, 1938, and all 
first class mails to Empire participating countries 
were conveyed bv air On the empire system of 
air services, Imperial Airways and its associated 
companies including Indian Trans Continental 
Airways, Ltd, flew a total distance of approx- 
imately 7,000000 mules in 1938 as against 
4 300 000 in 1937 and the total load carmed rose 
from 6,315,400 to 12,392 000 ton miles In the 
early months of 1939, 550 tons of mail consisting 
of 50 000,000 letters were carned each letter 
travelling on an average 4,750 miles 


The Empire Air Mail scheme was suspended in 
September, 1939 on the outbreak of the War 
with Germany, but a restricted service was main 
tained until June 1940, when, on Italy’s entry 
into the war air mails to the United Kingdom 
were totally suspended In December 1940, the 
possibilities of introducing a direct air link 
between Britain and Durban were investigated 
and a “ short circuiting ’’ route was inspected by 
Major J R McCrindle, Deputy Director General 
of the Bntish Overseas Airways Aur Service to 
England was renewed in August 1945 


India-England Airgraph  Service.—This 
new service was inaugurated on February 2, 
1942 The amugraphs were photographed at 
Bombay on a minature film measuring about 
half aninchsquare The films were sent through 
out by air from India to the United Kingdom 
where a photograph facsimile measuring about 
five inches by four inches of the original letter 
was made from the film and delivered to the 
addiessee by che British Post Office enclosed in a 
cover The rate of postage originally fixed 
at fourteen annas was reduced to eight nnas 
on March 2 The airgraph service was dis 
continued in July 1945 


Internal air services—In 1937 

Tata Sons, Ltd., established a service between 
Bombay and Delhi, calling at Indore, Bhopal 
and Gwahor This service operated twice 
weekly during the fair season It was however, 
suspended in 1943 Besides this Tata Sons 
have extended their Bombay Trivandrum 
service to Tiichinopoly where 1t connects with 
one of the four main services to Colombo This 
service 18 also operited seasonally during the 
fine weather months Surcharged air mails 
are carried on both services 


The Air Services of India Ltd, Bombay 
inaugurated in November 1937, an aur service 
from Bombay to Bhavnagar, Rajkot, Jamnagar 
and Porbandar in the Kathiawar States The 
service was terminated in 1940 The twice 
wcekly Bombay/Poona/Kolhapur Line was also 
terminated due to War in 1940 


The Indian National Airways run two services 
viz , Delhi-Lahore Karachi and Karachi Calcutta 
va Lahore and Delhi, the former once a week, 
the latter twice a week, 1n each direction 


The K L M were operating once a week 
between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) They have now suspended their services 
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across India 1n view of the international situation 
After the entry of Italy into the war, Lydia in 
Palestine, became the westbound terminus of 
the service 


During the period of the war Messrs Tata 
sons Ltd under the title of Tata Air Lines and 
Indian National Airways Ltd entered into an 
agreement with the Government of India for tie 
operation of various internal air routes for the 
henefit of the War Department The entire 
capacity on these services, w18s placed at the dr<- 
posal of the War Department who met the en- 
tire cost of operations from Defence estimates 
Civilian traffic was carried only when space be 
came available after meeting the demands of the 
military traffic 


Aeronautical Technical Institute —Since 
1937 the Air Services of India Limited, run the 
Aeronautical Technica] Institute at Jamnagar 
which has provision for traming a limited 
number of students as ground Engineers accord 
ing to the course prescribed for ‘A’ and ‘CO 
licences and also for ‘ B’ and ‘ D’ licences issued 
by the Government of India 


Indian Air Races —The first Indian Air race 
was flown over a Delhi Agra Jhansi Lucknow- 
Agra-Delhi course in February 1932, and was 
very successful There was a simular race over 
approximately the same course in February 1933, 
when, the entries were good and included two 
competitors who specially came out from Eng- 
land for the contest and the event was again 
completely successful 


The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Willingdon) and the Countess of Willngdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race 


There was no race in 1934 One was pro 


ed for December 1934, to be flown from Ma 


Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night at 
Cawnpore §1x months’ notice was given and 
substantial cash prizes, m addition to the 
Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries werereceived The Aero Club 
Committee in their announcement to this 
effect said that in their opmion the pro 
gramme was too ambitious for the class of 
competito1s who had hitherto entered, most 
of whom could not afford to fiy to the 
start, race over 1,200 mules and then fly héme 
again They added, “Aur racing, like every other 
torm of racing, costs money and can only be 
encouraged by the patronage of wealthy sports 
men and in India this has been the exception 
rather than the rule up to now” The only 
funds regularly available for the purpose are 
the interest on one lakh of rupees given by 
Sir V Sassoon to form an Irwin Flying Fund 
for flying sport prizes The fund is held by a 
Trust the members of which are the Director 
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1 great success. It was won by an Indian 
amateur competitor and was regarded as having 
contributed in an important degree to general 
alr Mindedness in India 


All-India Air Rally—On the 5th and 6th 
December 1938, an All India Rally was held at 
Karachi on the occasion of opening of the newly 
constructed Air Port Building His Excellency 
the Governor of Sind performed the opening 
ceremony and gave away the prizes to the 
winners 


All flying clubs im India affiliated to the Aero 
Club of India and Burma participated The 
Viceroys Cup given for the best aggregate 
results obtamed by one of the competing clubs 
was won by the Karachi Aero Club he Sir 
Victor Sassoon Challenge Trophy given for the 
best all round progress during the year was 
awarded to the Karachi Aero Club 


International Flights—-In 1938 there were 
21 international flights to, from or across India 
by non Indian Aircraft and one flight to India 
by an Indian Aircraft 


Two Royal Au Force aeroplanes succeeded 
in flymg nonstop from Ismaiha (Egypt) to 
Darwin (Australia), a distance of 7,126 mules, 
which was flown in just over 48 hours at an 
average speed of 149 miles per hour A third 
machine landed owing to lack of fuel only a few 
hundred mules short of its destination These 
fights were aided by the aeronautical wireless 
and meteorological services in India 


A non stop flight in an Arado lhght aeroplane 
from Benghazi (Tripoli) to Gaya was made 
at the beginning of Januarv 1939 bv the German 
pilots, Lieutenants Pulkowski and Jennet The 
distance covered was approximately 4,000 mules 
and the feat was claimed to be a record for light 
aeroplanes Lieutenant Pulkowsk: unfortunate 
ly seg his death in an accident to the aeroplane at 

as 


Two French military aeroplanes crossed India 
in January, 1939, on their way to Indo-China 


Record flights were made in March, 1938, by 
Flying Officer A E Clouston and Mr V Ricketts 
from England to New Zealand and back, and in 
April 1938 by Mr H I Broadbent from Austra 
la to England 


Flying by Private Owners—While no 
fights by Indian private owners were note 
worthy from a record breaking pomt of view 
three of them deserve mention A private 
owner in a two seater Hornet Moth flew with a 
pe from Calcutta to Batavia and back 
nelusive of two days’ sight seeing in Batavia 
nd a days halt at Singapore, only 14 days 
were spent on the round journey The same 
return trip by boat takes about one month 


of Civil Aviation and the Chairman of the Aero | 


Club 


The club held in February, 1936, a two da 
race from Madras, v1a Bombay to New De 
Entries were received not mf from different 
parte of India but from abro The race was 


The second flight was from Lahore to Srinagar 
and back The pilot claimed to be the first 
private owner to take a single engined seroplane 
into Kashmir _ In order to get above the clouds 
over the Pir Panjal Range he found it necessary 
to fly as high as 19,000 feet 


| 
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A third private owner flew his two seater 
Miles Hawk on a business ttip from North Bihar 
to Rangoon and back Has flying time to Ran 
goon was 8+ hours as against 4 days bv train 
and boat He stated that his actual expenses 
m fuel worked out to Rs 130 for the double 
journey As he and his pissenger shared the 
-xpenses it cost them Rs 65 each as tgainst a 
tare by train and boat of Rs 450 


‘he number of iegistered privately owned 
urctaft on the 3lst December, 1941 was 36 13 
walnst 48 on the same date mm the previous year 
Some privitely owned aircraft were purchased 
ind requisitioned by the Air Forces Of these 3¢ 
all except 15 were of British design and manu 
facture 13 were owned by Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs 


Night Lightng Equipment —Lhe lighting 
mstallations are contmuing to give excellent 
service and to be used with increasing frequency 
At Karachi for example the number of arrivals 
and departures between sunset and sunrise on 
re r air services mcreased from 163 in 1937 
to 743 m 1938 Revenue from the extra fees 
charged for night landings at all lighted aero 
dromes amounted to Rs 3 581 1n 1938 as against 
Rs 8,0411n 1937 The value of the free facilities 
given to air mail contractors in respect of such 
fees was Rs 4653 and Rs 2 643 respectively 
The Electrical and Mechanical staff which 1s 
responsible for operation and maintenance 1s 
bemg recruited up to full strength and the entire 
work of maintaming ground lighting installations 
1s undertaken departmentally With the excep 
tion of temporary breakdowns of new beacons 
installed at Larkhana and Nawabshah on 
the Karachi Lahore route there have been 
no mmstances of failure of lighting equipment 


Several mmprovements have been made to 
lighting systems At Dum Dum and Allahabad 
flood lights have been resited to conform with 
other improvements effected to the aerodrome 
approaches At Delhi Allahabad Cawnpore, 
Bombay and Hyderabad (Sind) the substitution 
of red for orange boundary lights on sections 
of the* aerodrome boundary which are wun 
favourable for take off and landing has been 
completed 


Arrangements have been made with the Chief 
Inspector of Lighthouses for trials to be made 
at achi to determine the effectiveness of the 
Manora marine hght as an alr beacon § karach 
Airport is already provided with a location 
beacon of Neon type which affords guidance to 
pis within a range of 25 miles, when they may 

e fiying at a height above the beam of the 
Manora light 


On the Karachi Jacobabad route the ground 
penne mstallations at Jacobabad and Pad 
Idan have been completed and the airway 
beacons at Nawabshah and Larkhana are operat 
Ing regularly Indian National Airways have 
found these beacons very useful during the 
short days of the cold weather season when 
early departures and late arrivals at Karachi 
have necessitated a certam amount of night 
fly Lighting equipment on the Karachi 
Bombay route has been completed 
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Aerodrome and route traffic control — 
Ihe efficiency of the system of aerodrome and 
route traffic control has in the past been hand) 
capped by the shortage of aerodrome staff, the 
lack of trainmg of recently recruited staff and 


_the incomplete state of the communication 


system 


On the diane India 1oute the ground services 
ie now staffed to provide a 24 hour watch when 
‘equired whilst the developments which have 
taken place in wireless and meteorological 
facilities and the progressive mmprovement 10 
methods have raised the efficiency of the orga 
nisation very considerably The tramuing school 
at Karachi is now actively at work and the 
staff side of the new aerodrome organisation 
is now 1n a position to obtaim the specialised 
technical knowledge as well as the practical 
experience which the duties require 


Trans-India Seaplane Route Organisation 
An inspection of the organisation of the sea 
plane route from England to Singapore to assist 
in Teaching a decision on all outstanding prob 
lems was carried out early in 1939 by Lt Com 
mander A J Tuillard of the Air Mimstry 


It was decided after consideration of all the 
data and experience collected in the past years 
eae ae 18 no suitable alternative to Ray) 

aman 


The hghting of the Calcutta seaplane port for 
night operation has been completed Schemes 
for night hghting at Allahabad, Gwahor and Ra) 
Samand have been drawn up Hitherto light 
ing facilities had been provided only at Karachi 
seaplane port 


Duiing the cold weather months December 
to February some difficulty was experienced in 
connection with early departures and _ late 
atrivals of flying boats at Calcutta owing to the 
prevalence of morning and evening fog on the 
nver Ariangements were therefore made with 
the Director Gene1al of Observatories to station 
a current weither observer at Bally Reach tc 
»ive 1mmediite wuning of tog formation Ihis 
precaution proved effective un heeping pilots 
informed of the possibility of dan,erous condi 
tions developing 


Ihe problem still remains of finding an alte 
native alighting place so much less subject to 
influence of fo, conditions that it can be relied 
upon to serve as an emergency base at times 
when Bally Reach 1s fog bound =f urthe1 action 
in this direction will be taken im conjunction 
with the Air Ministiy At the 1equest of the 
Air Ministry imvestigations hive been made 
with regard to the selection of a permanent 
shore site at Bally Reach 


Wireless Services.—Ihe xre1onautwal wie 
less service now comprises eltven stations name 
ly —Ahmedabad Allahabad Bombay Calcutta 
Chittagong Delhi Gaya Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Jodhpur, karachi and Madras In addition 
there are three stations at Gwalior Raj Saman 
and Jiwani which at present are operated by 
Bntish Auways, Ltd, on behalf of the Aur 
Ministry 
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The installation of new wireless equipment is 
still in progress both on the Trans-India route 
and the South India route and the process of 
improvement will be carried several steps fur- 
ther by the programme of new works sanctioned. 
When % is completed it is expected that.the 
full development of the present wireless pro- 
gramme will be reached and a sufficient number 
of operators will have been trained to provide 
the tull hours of watch demanded. A 24-hour 
service is now being given at D. F, stations 
on the Trans-India route, but for the present, 
except at Karachi, the short and medium wave 
installations at the aerodromes will not usually 
be manned for more than 18 hours daily. 


On the South India route the aeronautical 
Wireless service between Karachi and Bombay. 
on the standard aviation wave length of 900 
metres, is regularly used by Tata’s aircrait. To 
relieve congestion at Karachi it is intended to 
adopt a wave length of 850 metres for the South 
India route as soon as a second medium wave 
TPeueTnItter and receiver have been installed 
there, 


South of Bombay a wireless service for avia- 
tion is at present operated on the shipping wave 
length ot 600 metres of Madras and Colombo 
pending the completion of aeronautical station» 
at these places. Tata’s aircrait operating on 
this section of the route are not at present 
equipped with wireless and the traffic consists 
of point-to-point messages. 


In August 1939, Tata Air Lines erected their 
own wireless station at Bhuj aerodrome. This 
station gives advance information regarding 
weather conditions for the Bhuj-Karachi and 
Bhuj-Ahmedabad sections and also intimates 
the pilot in advance the condition of the Bhuj 
landing ground during the monsoon. 


Wireless communication facilities are also 
given from this station to British Airway’s 
“flying boats when operating on the Karachi 
Jai;Raj Samand route. 


Meteorological Services.—Further improve- 
ments were effected by the India Meteoro- 
logical Department in the Meteorological arrange- 
ments for aviation. New double-flight pilot 
balloon observatories were established at Raj 
Samand and Gwalior to meet the requirements 
of the flying boat service. The pilot balloon 
and current weathem observatory at Gwadur 
was transferred to Jiwani; the pilot balloon and 
current weather observatories at Allahabad 
and <Alipore (Calcutta) were moved to the 
aerodromes; and a temporary observer was 
posted at the seaplane base at Calcutta for the 
issue of special reports, particularly regarding 
visibility for the benefit of the flying boat service. 
On the Karachi-Colombo route, the observatories 
at Bhuj, Nalegaon and Hyderabad pBecunipe®) 
began taking regular afternoon pilot balloon 
observations and arrangements were made for 
an additional pilot balloon ascent at Ahmedabad 
in the early morning. The observatory at 
Bangalore also commenced an additional daily 
pilot balloon observation in the afternoon. 


A new aviation section has been set up at the 
Upper Air Office, Agra, which will be later trans- 
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ferred with the uppex,Air Office to Dethi. This 
aviation section will be responsible for the orga- 
nisation of the meteorological service on air 
routes, and, when transferred to Delhi, will 
duet liaison with the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment. 


The international codes have been adopted 
for all current weather reports, including re- 
ports of dangerous phenomena and improve- 
ment thereof. New editions of the pamphlet 
on meteorological organisation for airmen and 
of the Aviation Weather Codes (Pocket Card) 
were issued. 


On the Trans-India air route, the routine 
arrangements for the issue of forecasts, upper 
wind and cunent weather reports by W/T to all 
main aerodromes and to aircraft in flight were 
continued. Airmen are able to refer to the 
latest report on Weather Notice Boards at 
aerodromes or to get reports by W/T while 
in the air at routine times and at other times 
on requisition. On other routes weather re- 
ports are prepared by the Meteorological Office 
to suit the time-table and needs of the air 
services. 


Arrangements have been made for the routine 
distribution otf pilot balloon and current weather 
reports along the Karachi-Colombo route and 
the system is working satisfactorily. 


Legislation, Rules, etc.—The Indian Air- 
craft Act, 1934, was turther amended by the 
Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act, 1938. The 
latter empowers the Central Government to 
take measures for the sanitary control of air 
navigation in emergencies. 


The Indian Public Health (Aircraft) Rules 
are based on the International Sanitary Con- 
vention for Air Navigation, with modifications 
to suit conditions in India. 


International Commission for Air Navigation 
-India was represented at the 26th Session 
of the International Commission for Air Naviga- 
tion held at The Hague during Mayand June 
1938, by Mr. J. A. Shillidy, 0.5.1., 1.0.8. (retd.). 


Aeronautieal Maps.—The preparation of a 
series of aeronautical maps for India on the 
scale of 1/1,000,000 has been undertaken by 
the Survey of India. Hitherto, there have 
been two series of general maps on this scale. 
namely the ‘‘ Carte Internationale ’’ series and 
the ‘‘ India and Adjacent Countries ’’ series. In 
order to facilitate tite work of keeping the ma 
up-to-date, it has been decided to concentra 
in future on one series only. The “‘ Carte Inter- 
nationale ’’ has been selected and this will be 
the basis of the new acronautical ove a AS an 
essential first step the map sheets are being com- 
pletely revised and reprinted in turn. As each 
sheet is completed a special edition will be pre- 
pared on which wil] be surprinted air informa- 
tion conforming so far as poe with the re- 
commendations for the International ] 
Aeronautical Map of Annexe F of the Interna- 
tional Convention. 


The Aeronautical information comprises de- 


tails of aerodromes and landing grounds, 
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less and meteorological facilities obstructions 
to alr navigation such as high factory chimneys 
and power lines air and marine hghts prohibited 
areas etc 


A totil of 28 icidents occurred in the ¢alen 
dar year 1941, 21 of which were flying accidents 
und 2 ground accidents The corresponding 
totals for 1939 and 1940 were .7 (26 flying acci 
dents) and 17 (1¢ fiving accidents) respectively 


The total hours flown m 1941 by Indiin 
commercial iircraft amounted to 32 928 hours 
cquivalent to 3155457 miles Of this 10515 
hours were flown in reguli ait transport with 
onlv one accident 


Aircraft Manufacture.—The demand for 
uircraft caused by the war led to the exploration 
of possibilities of aircraft manufacture in India 
and two Indian industnmal concerns evinced 
wnterest in the project The matter was taken 
up seriously by Mr Walchand Hirachand As 
a result, The Hindustan Arrcraft Company 
with a capital of Rs 40 lakhs was floated in 
December 1940 The Company decided to 
establish a factory 11 Bangalore The choice 
of Bangalore was prompted by the availability 
of cheap electricity and high grade steel from 
the Bhadravath: Iron and Steel Works Sub 
sequently the issued share capital of Rs 40 
lakhs of which one half was subscribed by the 
Mysore Government was raised to Rs 7o lakhs 
and instead of only two parties the Mysore 
Government and Mr Walchand Hiurachand 
Government of India also subscribed to the 
(ompanys capital Latterly however the 
(rovernment of India took over the Company 
for the duration of the War 


India 8 first plane came out for test fl.ht in: 
July 1941 The aircraft assembled mn India: 


was the Harlow an up to date type of aircraft 
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having the same charactenstics as modern 
fighters and bombers It was a low wing 
single engined monoplane with constant speed 
propeller fiays$ and retractable undercarriige 


Parachute Manufacture-—-The possibility 
of making complete parachutes mn India was 
investigated at the instance of the Supply 
Department Government of India The De 
partment asked the Controllers of Supplies 
in the provinces to investigate the availability 
of materials and facilities for their manufacture 
The findings being favourable a special factory 
for the fabrication of parachutes was put up 
about the middle of 1942 It 1s already n full 
production ’ 


India 8 filature silk reeling capacity in two 
provinces—Madras including Mysore and Bengal 
—is also being multiplied by a Rs 18 50000 
scheme at the cost of His Mayjestys Govern 
ment to effect a change over from*hand reeling 
to machine reeling methods In Madras the 
scheme will be primanly Government worked 
and controlled In Mysore where it 1s in large 
part a village industry the scheme will be 
partly State controlled and partly in the hands 
of private enterprise while in Bengal private 
parties will be helped by loans The installation 
of a Test House and a silk conditionm,z house 
are part of the scheme for mcreased production 
in future years 


The biggest order yet for silk yarn for 
parachute cloth was successfully negotiated as 
also orders for other components such as tape 
and light and heavy threads Several thousands 
of parachutes are involved and the recent 
orders for components placed with the trade 
in India will meet requirements for the full 
1942 43 programme 
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A. Trans-Continental Air Routes Across | 
India.—Air services operating from Europe 
to and across India to the East were as follows:— 

(1) British Airways and Indian Trans-, 


Continental Airways Limited. B 


Until September, 1939, the two companies 
abovementioned operated five services each 
way per week between India and England. Of 
these, three services were ee by British 
Airways Limited with ‘C’ Class Flying Boats 
between Southampton and Sydney. The other 
two were operated jointly by British Air- 
ways and Indian Trans-Continental Airways 
Limited between England and Calcutta. The 
England-Australia air service was suspended in 
June, 1940, on Italy’s entry into the war. but a 
weekly service was established between South 
Africa and Australia pia Egypt. A Government 
communique from Simla, issued on July 11, 1940 
announced that arrangements had been made 
for the transmission of mails by air to the United 
Kingdom and European countries with which 
communication was still maintained, by the 
Sydney-Durban service up to Durban and by 
sea the rest of the way. 

(2) K.L.M. and Air France. 

K.L.M. (Dutch) operated a regular service 
thrice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 
and Air France once weekly trom Paris to Hanoi. 
Both the services operated to a 24 day schedule 
from Europe to Karachi and their route across 
India was from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
bad to Calcutta. K.L.M. operated a weekly 
service between Lydda (Palestine) and Sydney 
(Australia). Both these services have now beep 
suspended, 

B. Indian Air Services :—There are three 
companies operating scheduled air lines in India 
They are :— 

(1) Tata Air Lines, Bombay, commenced 
operating a weekly air mail service between 

arachi and Madras in 1932, connecting at 
Karachi with British Ajrways’ service. The 
service was duplicated from January 1935. 

With the introduction of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme the service was extended to Colombo 
and increased in frequency to four times per 
week, The frequency was further increased to 
five times per week from the end of July 1938, 
and later reduced to four. The route is 
from Karachi via Bhuj, Ahmedabad, Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad, Madras and _ Trichinopoly 
to Colombo. In 1935, Tata Sons established 
a weekly service to Trivandrum from Bombay 
via Goa and Cannanore eonnecting at Bombay 
with one of the Karachi-Madras _ services. 
This service has since been extended from 
Trivandrum to Trichinopoly connecting there 
with one of the Karachi-Colombo services. 
From November 1937, the Company began a 
bi-weekly service from Bombay via Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi. The Bombay- 
Trivandrum-Trichinopoly and the Bombay- 
Dethi services which used to be opeiated only 
during the fair season have, however, been 
suspended for the duration. Passengers, freight 
and mails are carried on all these services. 

(2) Indian National Airways [amited, New 
Deiht.—This company began operations in 
December 1934 and operated the following 
services:—Delhi-Lahore-Karachi, every Tues- 
day ; Karachi-Calcutta, via Lahore and Delhi, 
Sundays and Mondays; Calcutta-Karachi, 
via Delhi and Lahore, Thursdays and Fridays. 
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The services between Karachi, Lahore and 
Lees were, however, discontinued in January 
They are the principal] agente in India for the 
ritish Overseas Airways Corporation and 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., and 
maintain a fleet of large and smal! aircraft for 
charters, 

(3) Air Services of India, Limited, Bombay.— 
This company was formed during 1936 and 
opened a regular service from Bombay to the 

athiawar States in November 1937. It was 
further extended to Cutch in January 1940. 
This extension was inaugurated by Shreemant 
Maharajkumar Vijavrajji Saheb of Cutch. The 
service has now been suspended. 

(4) Nizam’s Airways inaugurated a per- 
manent air service between Hyderabad, Banga- 
lore and Madras in 1940. The first aeroplane 
flew on this route on Aptil 9. 

(5) Amreli Air Service began operation in 
April 1940 and runs a bi-weekly service between 
Baroda and Amreli. 

Calcutta-Chungking Air Service. 

On January 18 1941, the China National 
Airways Corporation sent a machine on the first 
trial trip to India. All the negotiation, now 
being complete, the Corporation has established 
& regular service between Calcutta and Chung- 
king. At the present time the Corporation runs 
three inward and three outward services each 


weck, \ 
Bombay-Calcutta Air Service. ; 
A preliminary survey of the Bombay-Calcutta 
air route was first undertaken by Sir Fredeiich 
Tymms. Director of Civil Aviation, India, in 
April 1940. The survey was completed by 
Octobe:. About the same time, the Bombay- 
Cochin section of the Bombay-Ceylon Trans- 
India line was also sanctioned. Work on the 
Bombay-Caldhtta route was decided to be under 
taken on completion of the Bombay-Cochin route. 
Suitable sites were, hcwever, selected for aero- 
dromes at Nagpur and Jubbulpore. The scheme, 
estimated to cost over two crores, has been post- 
poned and will be taken up after the war. 


Post-War Plans. 

A network of 111 aerodiomes and landing 
grounds is part of the Guvernment of India’s 
10-year Rs. 154 crore plan of post-war aerodiome 
and air route construction, which has been 
generally approved by the Reconstruction 
(Policy) Committee for Posts and Aviation. 
Of the 111 aerodromes proposed, 91 are alieady 
in existence and 24 are to be constructed, while 
such of the existing R.A.F. aerodromes as can 
be made available will be taken over. 78 of 
the total number will be equipped with night 
flying equipment. : 


Sub-Stratosphere Flights. 


The Director-General of the British Overseas 
Airways, Mr. Leslie Runciman, who recently 
returned to London after escaping from Thailand, 
foreshadows sub-stratosphere fiyhts biinging all 
parts of the world closer to Britain. He con- 
siders it possible to reach India, South Africa 
and Australia in 20, 30 and 50 hours respectively. 
On the India-Australia route stops would be in 
Cairo, Karachi, Caicutta, Singapore, Darwin, 
and thee with not more than two hours’ wait 
at each halt. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Opened formally in 1869, the Suez Canal 
constitutes an artificial waterway about 105 
miles long, linking Port Said on the Mediter-. 
Tanean with Suez on the Red Sea The Canal 
shortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,660 and 4,500 mules respec 
tively, also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia Using the Canal, the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base 1n less than three weeks The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain’s lines 
of communications by about 4,000 miles 


Control and Finance 
The Suez Canal is controlled by a company, 


whose property,s valued im the market 
at £120,000,000, (before the war) passes 
to the Egyptian Government when the 


concession expires on November 17, 1968 
This 18 of course in default of other arrange- 
ments The British Government owns 44 
per cent of the shares, thanks to Duisraelis 
celebrated coup 1n 1875 when for £4,000,000 Fe 
bought the majority of the bankrupt Khedive s 
holdings 
valued at £ 84,000,000 and the profits amounted 
to about £3,500,000 a year Most of the 
remaining shares are held in France, but 
not by the French Government, which 
does not own a share The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers a Dutchman and 
an Egyptian Only three of the British director 
1epresent the British Government, the remain- 
ing seven represent British shippmg and 


The shares befdre the war wer 


commercial interests Incidentally, nearly 60 
per cent of the total tonnage passing through 
the Canalis British The enterprise is managed 


in Egypt 
Development 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the 
width was 72 feet and the depth about 26 
feet 2 inches The declared policy of the 
Canal Company in regard to the deepening of 
the Canal is to offer a_ slightly greater 
depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez 1t1s claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there 1s no Eastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 mules 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 40 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours About 15 ships 
can passin the 24 hours Onc ship has, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, though there 
is plenty of room for both The biggest vessel 
yet to navmate ‘‘ The Cut ’’ was of 27,000 tons 


Neutrality. 

Absolute neutrality is the law of the Company 
guiranteed by an international Convention of 
29th October, 1888 The provisions of the 
Convention are that subject only’ to 
exercise of the mgbt of the legitimate 
self defence and to action to injure the satety 
of the canal there can be no restriction 
provided that the rules are observed, on the free 
use ofthe Canal od 
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kifty years ao a tour tn India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisurél and those 
who had friends 1n the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow, and the faci 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of introduction Nowadays travel m India is 
easy and 18 no more expensive than travel in 
other countries The Indian railways provide 
facilities on the trunk lines which eliminate—at 
any rate reduce—changes to a mimimum and the 
Indian Hotels have improved very considerably 
in the last few years 


The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and ma Colombo 


Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early muhtary greatness Every 
school boy knows the stories of the Mahratta 
campaigns and the bright anecdotes of Rajput 


courage and chivairy, but Rajputs and Mahrat 
tas are not all that India has They are 
only a few of the trikes and clans that inhabit 
this vast sub continent One of the greatest 
attractions of India for the visitor 1s the great 
diversity to be found in every respect, mode 
of living, dress, food, language and _ religion 
In fact a traveller can never get bored You 
will find life in 1ts most up to date form and next 
to 1t the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘muezzm’ announcing 
that God 1s Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet and the song of the Pandit consisting 
of character sketch of ‘Rama’ or ‘ Krishna 
The tropical sun blazing lke a ball of molten 
gold in a turquoise sky, the silver moon sailing 
across the purple vault of heaven will awaken 
In you feelings which you have never known 
before If the visitor seeks variety and pictures 
queness, there 18 no region in all the world 
so full of vivid colour, of populous cities, of 
buildings designed by master architects of 
bygone days, of diverse races, of absorbing 
subjects for study and observation such as the 
customs religions, philosophy and art of one 
of the oldest civilisations 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 
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To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind 
Jungle life in its enchanting reality still calls 
the visitor to the Sunder Bans (the Pretty 
Jungle) in Bengal 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed 
Nanda Devi and Mount Everest still provide 
thiills to many 


To the statesman businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness 
India presents a sense of busy admunistration, 
a hation in the making and an experment 
such as has never before been tried 


Bombay itself 1s cosmopolitan hke manv 
of the worlds great ports and in 1t you will 
find jostling each other in the stieets representa 
tives of half the races of mankind The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Llephanta are amonz 
the sights to be seen Elephanta 1s one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
Many interesting trips await the visitor and 
noithwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G1P Railway 22 the 
Lilora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the BB & CI Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the G I P Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves im the world 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jams and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of studv will give you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 BC 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit AS you proceed further 
north, Gwalio. 1s reached The greit Fort 
of Gwahor has been described by HKergusson 
as “the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
Fndia ’’ Seventy mules further on hes Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 

“nust surely come first for 16 contains that 
(rowning glory in marble the Ta) Mahal 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid ot emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before this wife’s 
(offin in the vault of the finished Ia) ‘The 
building 1s better known than any other in the 
world, Visit it by moonhght and later by 
daylight if you must By moonlight its seduc 
tion 1s irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver hght stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle See 1t also in the 
fading evening hght when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit 1t in the broad hght of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
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and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air, of buovant cupola and climbin.s 
campanile Here 1s grandeur as well as beauty 


The Taj Mahal, however, 1s only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Foit, 
Itmad ud Daulahs ‘lomb Akbars Tomb 
5 miles from Agra and Tatehpur Sikn the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 mules distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of kmghtly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wondrous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths 
kiosques balconies and terraces as Agra Fort 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigolous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
clay work and the low 1eliefs in white marble 
There are no bimildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferred ms 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at ifs 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his joy 
at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born 


There in the year 1569 AD on a lonelv 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a soutce 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors 


The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Bmndaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi 1s 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no 11val in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty atter dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at his zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, o! 
m Shahjahanabad the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Hort with their delicate mlay work In 
marble and their gardens Here are crumblinz 
memorials ot the Mutiny Hindu Rao» hou 
the hashnur Gate beneath which some stull 
salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pas» 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery Nuicholson’s giave, Asohas pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar 

Kutab the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with 1ts Kutab Minar 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th oentury 4D of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapermg from the base to 
the summit, 1s divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting 1s carved an intricate design 
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in which are introduced verses from the Konar. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 


New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Purana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present- 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 


If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
mvo the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
ab the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hili station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab ‘‘the Land of the Five Rivers” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. THroughthe Punjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by 8 marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 


Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavilions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 


Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
isrich in historical association and has from time 
vomemorial been the route by which conquering 
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hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great area! route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 


Kashmir, described by poets as “an emerald 
set in pearls’? is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow- 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good a8 you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
does on the hill-tops. 


For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tors can be made. 


Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnock; it is now the 
second largest city in the Entpire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines par- 
ticularly the ‘Kali Temple’ are all worthy of 
attention. 


Before winding your way towards Delhi, 
trips should be made to Darjeeling and to Puri. 
The ambition of every visitor to Darjeeling 
is to see Mount Everest, the world’s highest 
peak, and, in order to do so they must travel 
some 7 miles away, past Ghoom station to 
Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft.) as from Darjeeling the 
mountain is not visible. The best time to see 
sunrise on Mount Everest is in the early Spring 
or late Autumn. Then at the end you will 
find a view unequalled in any other part of the 
world. Twelve peaks over 20,000 feet with 
the awe-inspiring Kanchanjungha in the centre 
are spread out before you. 


Darjeeling is one of the nicest hill stations 

India and is unequalled for its snow views. 
From any where in the town you see the awe 
inspiring Kanchanjungha. The sheer grandeur 
of the Kanchanjungha snows give Darjeeling 
a high place in the list of hill stations. 


Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta, There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, oue of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Krishna is carried in procession upon the 
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famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees 

Twenty mules north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 mules by motor road stands the 
unique chariot temple at Konirak, the temple 
of Surya (The Sun God) 


On the road to Delhi, the visitof will travel 
through the Gangetic plaim, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hmdus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishiny cities 


Budh Gaya 18s one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it 18 the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation” and the Entightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire 

Benares 18 reputed to be the oldest city 1n 
India, but there 1s no authentic record how old 
it 18 except that it 1s mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era Benares 1s, however one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance 18 shown in the 
quotation ‘Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he 1s transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits m profound med:tation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagmation 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions Of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity 

About 6 mules away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaiing divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoming Deer Park isa Museum of Archo 
logy of vivid interest The Mahabodhi Society 
(The Central A jaracira of the Buddhists) 
have their headquarters here and in their 
grounds 1s included a Buddhist temple with 
marvellous frescoes on its walls 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
& grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice its appeal to the Westerner 18 
influenced by its histoncal connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythological hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732 1858) 

Visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it durmg the Mutiny against terrific odds 
unti] relieved by Sir Colin Camipbell The 
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deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well 
known (Sir Henry Havelock 1s buried in Alam 
Bagh Garden of the World) which 1s about 
4 mules from the Residency 


Among the historic monuments of Lucknow 
are the Great Imambara, (Machi Bhawan) 
the Small Imambara (Palace of Lights), and 
Shah Najaf built by Nawab Haidar Ali as a 
Masoleum An old institution of note are the 
La Martinier Colleges built by General Claude 
Martin for the education of European and 
Anglo Indian boys and girls, though latterls 
children of Indian gentlemen are also being 
admitted Claude Martin 1s buried in one of 
the vaults in the building Fifty boys from the 
college helped in the defence of the Residency 
during the Mutmy Other places of interest 
are the Dilkusha Gardens, Sikandra Bagh (now 
Government Horticultural Gardens) and Victoria 
Park Life size portraits of the Nawabs of 
Oudh are hung in a building situated in the 
last named resort Two huge masoleums mse 
on Hazratgan) Road—the main business centre— 
which are the tombs of Wajid Ali Shah, the 
last Nawab of Oudh and his Begum 

Like Delhi, Lucknow 1s replete with historical 
lore and a visit to this town will greatly interest 
the visitor Lucknow also boasts of an up to 
date museum and in the Harcourt Butler 
Zoological gardens the animals live as near ag 
possible in their natural surroundings 

Cawnpore 1s one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up to date factories, a symbo! of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business 18 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 

Northern and Central India 18, however 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore one of the most progressive Indian 
States can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery 


Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India and the 
Presidency includes that part of India, which 
was one Of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, Which 1s the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there 

Mysore commemorates in its name the de 
struction of Mahishasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamiundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva 1s worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State 1s a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beaut scenery The Capital which bears 
the same name as the State is a citv with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
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do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examiples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore 1s well worth a visit For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
ta Mysore, 


At Madura and Trichmopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest 
in¢ work in South India 


Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “Athens of South India” 
and from time immemorial] has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 


Tt contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist 18 allowed to wander without restric 
tions over most of it Near Shiva’s shrine and in 
the hall (Mandapam as it 1s called in the Verna 
cular and Sanskrit) of a Thousand Pillars can be 
seen some of the finest carving in stone 1m all the 
world The workmanship 1s so fine the chisel 
ling so delicate that one 1s lost in silent admura 
tion as one looks at the representations of the 
Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful figures 
of men, women and animals 

Trichinopoly 18 noted for its rock temple and 
ibout three miles away 18 Srirangam with its 
famous temple which 18 claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 


Travancore, the most beautiful and fertile 
region 1n all southern India has many charms 
to offer the traveller within its domains It 
has scenery ranging from a countryside of lakes 
creeks and canals, to low hills, undulating land, 
rice fields and forests of cocoanut and areca 
palms, with a heavy undergrowth of pepper 
vines and tapioca The dominant note in 
Travancore is one of luxuriance in vegetation 
It has a wonderful highland zone with moun- 
tains touching heights of from 5,000 feet to over 
8 000 feet, and hills covered with the densest 
of virgin jungle, the home of great herds of wild 
elephants and bison, tiger, bear, black panther 
and wild boar, and where lies the lovely Periyar 
Lake over which one may cruise in comfort 
and see wild life in 1ts natural habitat 


Trivandrum, the capital 18 also accessible by 
well-kept roads from British India, and 1s con 
nected by air with Bombay, Madras and 
Colombo, except during the monsoon 
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About seven miles south of Trivandrum 18 
Kovalam, a pleasant seaside resort with good 
facilities for bathing (Cape Comorin, the 
Lands End of India 1s the southernmost 
10 nt of Travancore, where the sunrise and sunset 
are magnificent sights It 1s a sacred spot to 
Hindus and a place of pilgrimage as the reputed 
abode of Kanyakumani, the virgin Goddess to 
whom the temple there 1s dedicated 


North of Trivandrum 1s the ancient town of 
Quilon and to the north of this, a pleasant trip 
by boat along delightful backwaters or by car 
along a good motor road, 1s the busy seaport 
of Alleppey. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it 1s a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your in- 
terest, be 1t spgrt history ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet again you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers In 
the plams Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters Chins, Nagas 
and the flerce Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon, the capital 18 of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sucred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple 10 Indo China 

This short account of India 1s not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it 1s hoped that 1t will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 

December January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India ‘Lhe 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seabonid the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north 
Tt 18 a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India 
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HOTELS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


AGRra.— Cecil, Imperial, Empress, Lawries. 

AMRITSAR.—The Amritsar. 

AURANGABAD.—State Railway Hotel. 

BANGALORE.—The West End, Lavender’s, 
Central. 

BARODA.—State Guest House, near Railway 
Station (For Europeans and Indias). 

BENARES.—Clarke’s, Cecil, Civil. 

BOMBAY.—The Taj Mahal, Green’s, Majestic, 
Ritz, Grand, Pyrkes Apollo. 

CaLouTta.—Grand, Great Eastern, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

CAPE COMORIN.—The Cape Hotel. 

CAWNPORE.—Berkeley House, Bellevue Hotel. 

CoonooR.—Hill Grove, Hampton. 

DARJEELING.—Bellevue, Mount Everest, Alice 
Villa and Carlton, New Elgin. 

DELH!I.—Imperial (New Delhi), Maidens, Cecil,. 
Swiss Marina, York Woodlands. 


ERNAKULAM.—Malabar Hotel. 

GWALIOR.—Hotel de Gwalior. 

HYDERABAD (Dn.), AND SECUNDERABAD.— 
Perry’s, Percy’s, Montgomery's, Viccajee’s, , 
John’s. 

JAIPUR.—Jaipur State, Kaiser-i-Hind, New 
Hotel 


JODHPUR.—The State Hotel. 

KALIMPONG.—Himalayan. 

KARACHI.—Killarney, Bristol, Carlton, Central, 
North Western Stanyon’s. 

KuURSEONG.—W oodhil 

LAHORE.—Falett’s, 
Braganza’s. 

LUOKNOW.—Carlton, Royal, Barlington. 

MADRAS.—Connemara, Spencers, Bosotto. 

mans SLaSR WAN GranNale, De Russe, Frede- 
rick. 


1. 
Nedou’s, Sunny View, 


- COLOMBO.—Bristol, 
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MORMUGAO HaRBOUR.— Antigo Palacio, 
Mr. Lobo’s. 
Mount ARv —The “ Rajputana Hotel.” 
MUSSOORIE.—Charleville, Hakman’s, Grand, 


Savoy. 

MUTTRA —Royal. 

MysorE —Metropole, Savoy, Carlton. 

NAINITAL.— Metropole, Royal. 

OOTACAMUND —Ooty Club, Savoy, Willingdon 
House, Cecil, Firgrove. 

PESHAWAR.—Dean’s. 

Poona —Napier, Wellesly, Royal. 

Puri.—B. N. Railway, The “‘ Lodge.”’ 

RANCHIL—B. N. R. Hotel. Claytons, Silver Oaks, 

SHILLONG.—Pinewood, Ferndale, Stonylands, 
Hermitage. 

SImLA.—Cecil, Clarke’s, Corstorphans, Grand, 
Metropole, Central. 

SRINAGAR (Kashmir).—Nedouw’s. 

TRIVANDRUM —Mascot. 

UpDAIPUR.—Udaipur Hotel, Lake View Hotel. 

WALTAIR.—Sea View, Beach, Grand. 


Ceylon. 
ANURADHAPURA.—Grand. 
BANDARAWELA.—Bandarawela. 

Dominion, Galle Face, 

Globe, Grand Oriental, Metropole Isabel 
Court, Victoria. 

GALLE.-——New Oriental. 

HAPUTALE.—Buona Vista. 

HATtTON.—Addam’s Peak. 

Kanpy —Suisse, Queen’s. 

Mount LAVINIA.—Grand. 

Nouwara ELiva.—Carlton, Grand, Grosvenor, 
Maysland, St. Andrew's. 

TRINCOMALEE.—-Maysland, Welcombe, 

TALAWAKELE,—Coronation. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 
Afghanistan.—115, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Belgium.—11, Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill. 
Brazu,—Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 
China.—Co-operative Building, Sir Phirozshaw Mehta Road, Bombay, 
Cuba.—Petite Fleur, Ranade Road, Dadar. 
Czechoslovakia.—124, Wodehouse Road, Colaba. 
Denmark.—Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 


Egypt.—42, Queen's Road. 


Finiand.—Finnish interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at Bomvay, 
France.—Not functioning since 30th June 1941. : 
Germany.—German interests are looked after by the Consul General for Switzerland 


at Bomba 


y. 
Greece.—17, Ravelin Street, Fort. 


Hungary.—Hungarian interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at 


Bombay. 


Iran.—‘“‘ Normandie,’’ Carmichael Road. 


Iraq.—‘‘ Panorama, ”’ 203, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 

Italy.—Italian interests are looked after by the Consul for Spain at Bombay. 
Japan.—Japanese interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at Bom! ay, 
Luzemburg.—Haroon House, Bazargate Street, For‘, Bombay, 


Monaco.—39, Pydhownie Road, 
Netherlands.—314, Hornby Road, Fort. 
® Nicaragua.—Alice Building, Hornby 
Norway.—Imperial Chambers, Wilson 
Poland.—27-A, Nepean Sea Road. 
Portugal.—17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 


Road, Fort, 
Road, Ballard Estate. 


Roumania.—Roumanian interests are looked after by the Consul for Sweden at Bombay. 
Spain.—‘‘ Oceana ”, Marine Drive, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay. 

Sweden.—Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Road. 

Suttzerland.—Maneckjee Wadia Building, 125, Esplanade Road. 


urkey.—Firdaus, 56, Marine Drive. 


nited States of America.—Indian Construction House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
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578 Foreign Consular Officers. 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Renublic—s5, Fairlie Place (c/o Hoare Miller & Co.). 
Bolivia.—Wellesley House, 7, Wellesley Place. 

Columbia.—29, Park Mansions, Park St. 

Dominican Republic.—102 and 104, Savabazar Street. 
Ecuador.—-6, Lyons Range (c/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.). 
Estonia.—Mousell & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lal Bazar. 
Hayti.—2, Cornwallis St. 

Panama.— Vacant. 

Peru.—Vacant. 

Venezuela,—-29, Park Mansions, Park St. 


N.B.—There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 


Foreign Consular Officers in India. 
Corrected up to July 1945. 








Name. | Appointment. Station. 

Afghanistan. 

Monsieur Muhammad Shafi Khan os ..| Consul-General .. .. | Delhi. 

Abdur Rahman Raoufi . es .. | Consul au ZS .. | Bombay. 

Monsieur Muhammad Y unus Khan e .-| Do. a2 af .. | Karachi. 
Argentine Republic. 

*G. I. Maitland Heriot .. zy - .. | Vice-Consul _ .. | Calcutta, 
Belgium. 

Monsieur M. Goosse be 1 e ..| Consul-General .. .. | Bombay. 

Monsieur R. H. Gerard .. ome aes - Do. es .. | Calcutta, 

E. J. Pakes (Acting) : es a .. | Consul ee re .. | Karachi. 

*K, H. Chambers (Acting) aid 56 Do. a ke .. | Madras. 
Bolivia. 

*B. Matthews ou Sts se eu ..| Consul-General .. .. | Calcutta. 
Brazil. 

*Vacant. Consul - es .. | Bombay. 

*Senhor Jaime N. Heredia (in charge of the 

Consulate) . Vice-Consul o a Do. 

China. 

C. P. Chen .. ea Pe rs ee .. | Consul oT os .. | Calcutta, 

Shen Tsee-teseng .. 2 ay! ae .. | Consul , ne -_ Do. 

Tsai Weiping ae Bf Sie a ey Do. “a Do. 

Chen Yi- Yuan oe sy ae ~ oe Vice-Consul _ an ig Do. 

He Mei Shan Se isp a Do. Se ae na Do. 

Mrs. Hsing Chieh Yuan Yeh... - oe Do. “a ies oe Do. 

Li-Chin Bs oe . is ee .. | Consul 55 is .. | Bombay 

Sieh Lin-Sen Sug me ee Sg .. | Vice-Consul sd os Do. 

Wang Hsin Chuen.. “a ¥ es ae Do. ro is hee Do. 

Chow Ching-Ming .. ne ai = ..| Chancellor .. eal oN Do. 





* Honorary. 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


ed 


Name 
Colombia 
*Senor Alfonso Tavera G. 
*H. Aldridge 
Costa Rica. 
*Vacant .. ss ag ae 
Cuba. 
* Vacant 


*Monsieur W. F. Pais (on leave). 


*f, Mascarenhas (acting) 


Czechoslovakia. 


Monsieur Ladislav Urban 
*G. P. Potts (Acting) 


‘ Denmark. 


*Monsieur B. A. Thorstenson .. 
*G. C. Kent (acting) ae 
*A. Hansen ee 
*K. Moller 
*Vacant .. 

*E. J. McNulty 


Dominican Republic. 


R, N. Roy se ee ee 
*Vacant 


Ecuador. 
*L. W. Baicombe ae os 
Egypt. 


Monsieur Mohammad Abdul one 


Monsieur Mostafa Kamel 
Finland. 


Consular Officers for Sweden in India are 


charge of Finnish interests. 
France. 


Mons. E. Raux .. 
Mons. G. Devizeau 
Mons. Pierre Berthelat 
Mons. P. Popoussamy 


Germany. 


in 


Consul-General 
Consul 


.| Consul 


--| Consul-General 


Consul 
Do. ie 


0. ee ae es 


Vice- Consul ; : - 
Do. eg 


Consul at ie - 


-| Vice-Consul 


Consul é% 


Consul-General .. 3 


-| Vice-Consul 


& 


French Consul Gencial 


-| Viee-Consul 


Consul-General for Switzerland at Bombay is 


in charge of German interests in India. 


Greece. 


*Monsieur M. Presvelos . 
G. A. Georgiadi fs 
*Monsieur P.N. Philon . : 


*Colonel H. J. Mahon, OLE, V.D., MLA, Ip. 


*J. Humphrey, 0.B.E. 
*Monsieur N. N. Pantazopulos . 6 


Hayti. 


*Monsieur F. de Braganca (on leave SRS) 


Murari Churn Law (acting) 
Hungary. 


Swedish Consular Officers in India are in 


charge of Hungarian interests. 











Consul 


* Vice-Consul 


->| Consul-General 


Deputv Consul 
Consul (General 


Oo. ss 
Deputy Consul... ~ 
Do. be 


Consul 
‘ Do 


* Honorary. 


, | Appointment. | * Station. 





Madras. 
Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Do. 


Bombay. 
Karachi. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta, 
Calicut. 


Calcutta, 
Do. 
Calcutta. 


Bombay, 
Do. 


Caleutta. 
Do. 

Bombay. 
Do. 


Calcutta, 
Do 
Bombay. 
Karachi, 
Do. 
Bombay. 


Calcutta. 
Do. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 





"Name | Appointment. | Station 
Iran. 
Monsieur Ali Motamedy . one General for Iran 1n {Delhiand Simla. 
ndia 
Monsieur Mohammed Ali Moaddel Consul Do. 
Monsieur Abol Ghassim pete 5 Do Bombay. 
Vacant é a ‘ Do. Calcutta. 
Monsieur Mons Mehdi Forubar— Do. . |Karach. 
Mons Kamoran Dowlatshahi Vice Consul — Do 
Vacant .. Do : Madras. 
Monsieur Ahmad Ghadim Do, es as . |Quetta. 
Iraq. 
Vacant 3 sks Consul-General Bombay. 
Saiyid Abdulla I Bakr Consul In charge. of the{ Do 
Consulate General. 
Saiyid Munir Rashid Vice-Consul, In charge of |Karachi 
Consulate. 
Italy. 
Italian interests in India are looked after by 
the Consul for Spain at Bombay 
Japan. 
Swedish Consular Officers in India are in charge 
of Japanese interesta 
Liberia. 
Vacant ee eae ee eae os ee Consul ee ee ee Calcutta. 
Luxemburg. 
*Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) .. .- | Vice-Consul Bombay. 
*R. C. L. Van Damme (Acting) .. : Do. a Do. 
Mexico. 
Vacant Ds ss . Consul Calcutta. 
Monaco. 
Vacant Consul . |Bombay. 
Nepal. 
Prakhyst Trishakti Patta, Pravala Gorkha] Consul-General .. .. | Delhi. 
Dakshina Bahu, Colonel Daman Shamshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, OBE, 
Netherlands. 
peered abil Aken ae Consul- cones . {Calcutta. 
*Monaijeur G Velthorst (on leave) ts a ee 
*Monsieur G H, Heintzen (Acting) .. D Do ye 
*A.D.Charles De Madras 
sMons C J J Hardebeck . Do Cochin (British). 
Mons J Rasom , : ae Do Karachi 
Nicaragua. 
*C.H. A B. Hardcastle (on leave) . Consul Bombay. 
*C. W. H. P. Waud (Acting) .. ie a Do. 34, oe Do 


Vacant 


ee oe @e es ee 


Do. TUL) Tf |eateutta. 


* Honorary. 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name 


Appointment 
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Station 





Norway 

Monsieur T Knudtzon 
*Monsieur T Ahisand 
*Monsieur S Gylseth (in charge of the Consulate 

General) 

*Monsieur Emil Fyermeros 
*Wilham Jefferies 
*Ernest John Pakes 
*John Robert Galloway 


Panama 


The interests of Panama in Calcutta Bombay 
and Karachi are in charge of American 
Consular Officers 


Poland 


J Litewski ‘ 

J Zanozinski vs 

Dr Tadeusz Lisieck:s 

*Vacant ' 


Portugal 


Vacant 

*Senhor A P J Fernandes (in charge of the 
Consulate General) 

Vacant 

*Rev Alberto Lopes 

*Dr J J Alfonso LM &8 


Roumsula 


Roumanian interests within the jurisdiction 
of the former Honorary Consul for Rouma 
nia at Bombay are 1n charge of the Consul 
for Sweden at Bombay 

Salvador. 


*Vacant 
Spain 


JJ 

P N Ray Chowdhurv 

R B Fairclough 
Sweden 


Carl Albert Magnus Hallenborg 
S C Sundgren 


*N F Tisell 
*W D Ross 
*B O Elis 

Switzerland. 
Monsieur A Sonderegger 
*Ernest Flury 
*MonsieurC Voegeli 
*Monsieur F Hofmann 

Thailand. 


Swiss Consular Officers in India are in charge 
@ of Thai interests 


Turkey. 


*Monsieur L C Mousell (on leave) 
*E A Langham (Acting) 
Bay H H Anli 


Bay Haluk Hocaman 


Consul General 
Consul 


Do 
Vice Consul 
Do 


Vice Consul (Acting Hony ) 
Consul (Acting Hony ) 


Consul-General 
Consul 


0) 
Vice Consul 
Consul 


Consul Genera) 
Vice Consul 


Consul oh 
Vice Consul 


Consul 


Chancellor in charge 
Vice Consul 
Hon Vice Consul 


Consul General 
Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Consul General 

Consul 

Consular Agent 
Do 


Consul 
Do 


Consul im charge ” of 


Consulate General 
Vice Consul 


* Honorary. 


Bombay 
Do 

Calcutta 
D 


re) 
Cochin (British) 
Karachi 
Madras 


Bombay 
Do 


Do 
Calcutta 
Bombay, 


Do 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Karachi 


Calcutta 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Karachi 


Bombay 


Do 
Calcutta 
Karachi 
Madras 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Karachi 
Madras 
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Name 


ed States of America. 


Megrl 8 Myers 
John J MacDonald 
Charles E Brookhart 
Samuel J Fletcher 
Kenneth J Yearns 


Dallas M Coors 
Donglas Flood 
Robert Charles Hill 


Augutus Robert Towers 
Alden M Haupt 
Phihp H Bagley 


Howard Donovan 
George D LaMont 


T Elhot Weil 

Charles W Adair 
Joseph J Wagner 
Thomas B Wood 


Charles E Macy 
Joseph 8 Sparks 
Albert C Cizauskas 


Roy E Bower 
Miss Louise Schaffner 


Appointment 


Consul General 
Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Vice Consul 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Consul General 
Consul 
Vice Consul 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Consul 
Vice Consul 
Do 


Consul 
Vice Consul 


Station 


Do 
Do 

Attache for duty im 
the American Mis 
sion at New Delhi 
and ex officio Vice 
Consul at Calcutta 


Bombay 
Do 


Foreign Representatives in India. 


Name 


United States of America 
George R Merrell 


Sheldov T Millis 
Glenu A Abbey 


China 
The Hon ble Mr S H Shen 
S H Sih 
C H Shen 
C C Chuanig 
Mee Wen Ka 


| Appointment 


Station 





Commussioner of the United | New Delhi 


States of America to 
India 


Secretary 
Do 


come eeenet of China to| New Delhi 
n 


Secretary to the Commis 
sioner of China to India 
Do Do 


Do Do 


Attache to Commissioner of 
China to India 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
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Hill Stations. 


Tn India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
tide, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill stations in alphabetical order :— 


COONOOR. 

An ideal health resort. It is 12 miles from 
Ootacamund by rail and stands on the lower 
ridge of the main plateau at an altitude of 6,000 
feet. The town has a good water supply and 
natural drainage facilities and is claimed to be 
one of the cleanliest towns in South India. The 
climate is best described as ‘‘ mild and genial,” 
neither hot in summer nor cold in winter, the 
keenness of the air not being biting as that of 
Ootacamund. The mean day temperature is 
64 degrees. The north-east monsoon sets in 
about the middle of October and lasts for about 
two months but even during this period, a day 
rarely passes without a few hours’ brilliant 
sunshine. To those who have spent a long 
time on the plains, the climate is especially 
recommended, 


There are many places in and around Coonoor 
which are the favourite haunts of picnic parties 
owing to their beautiful scenery; The Droog, 
Sims Park, The Dolfin Nose, The Lamb’s Rock, 
Laz Falls, Kateri Falls, Lady Canning Seat, 
The Ralliah Dam and Catherine Falls. Mount 
Pleasant, near the railway station, which con- 
tains several Indian residential quarters is on an 
elevation and commands @ fine prospect of the 
country around. 


Like its sister station Ootacamund, Coonoor 
has equal facilities for visitors in the way of 
hotels and shops while the easy journey by rail 
lends itself to an exchange of amenities. 


Hotel.— Hill Grove. 


DARJEELING. 

(8,000 ft.}—From Darjeeling the highest 
mountain peaks in the world can be seen. 
The temperature averages 2° above that of 
London all the year round; that is, it neither 
exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 30° 
in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
in about 8 hours or hill railway in about 6 
hours. The principal hotels in Darjeeling are 
the Mount Everest, the Bellevue, and the 
Windmare Hotel. 


KANGRA VALLEY. 

The Kangra Valley is situated about 100 miles 
east-north-east of Lahore at the foot of the 
Dhaula Dhar Range of the Himalayas. There 
are magnificent landscapes and many historic 
temples and buildings. The visitor must take 
train from Lahore to Pathankot where he changes 
over the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway 
ae between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar 
in Mandi State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 


Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 


KASHMIR. 

Perhaps the most famous beauty spot in the 
world can be reached by taking train (either 
G.1.P. or BB. & C.I.) from Bombay to Rawal- 
pindi or Jammu (Tawi)—about 48 hours— 
whence the remainder of the journey to Srinagar 
the capital city of Kashmir, about 200 miles bv 
either route, is accomplished by motor. Maxi- 
mum temperature of the place is 98° Fahr. and 
the average height of the valley about 6,000 
ft. ; it is entirely surrounded by the snow-covered 
lofty, outer-ranges of the Karakoram and the 
Himalayas. The valley covers an area of 85 
miles north to south, and 30 miles east to west 
The river Jhelum gliding gracefully, south to 
north, connects with the lake area near Srinagar 
by a canal and grazes the outskirts of the Wular 
Lake near Banyar and Sopore. Visitors usually 
stay at Srinagar, Gulmarg, Schhabal and 
Pahalgam in boarding houses and bungalows 
rented through agencies. The Sind, Bringhi 
and Ledar valleys are also frequented, where 
camping arrangements can reliably be entrusted 
to one of the numerous agencies in Srinagar. 
Or one can hire houseboat which is always 
available and live in the lake area near Srinagar 
at Nagin Bagh, Nasim Bagh, Sadrakhun and 
Gagribal ; or on the river Jhelum at Chinar Bagh, 
Shaliteng, Shadipore, Ganderbal and Ningli. 
At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the only Hotel but 
boarding houses are also available, besides a 
sufficiently large number of well furnished 
wooden huts. People also live in tents as at 
Pahalgam, Sonemarg and Kokarnag or when on 
trekking, trout fishing and shooting. 


KODAIKANAL. 

Kodaikanal was discovered about 1820 
and became popular with the advent 
of the American Missionaries from Madura 
who founded a colony in the Hills. 
Successive Collectors of the district chose the 

as a summer habitation and to these must 
be attributed the many improvements that 
were undertaken. In particular Mr. Vere 
Levinge who was Collector of Madura in 1860, 
planned the lake, constructed several roads and 
bridlepaths and introduced European fruits 
and flowers. 

Kodaikanal, one of the healthiest hill stations 
in India, stands on the southern crest of the 
upper Palni Hills at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet above sea level. It is within three hours 
reach from the railway station at Kodaikanal 
Road. Until about 30 years ago when the first 
car ascended the hill travellers had to undergo a 
wearisome journey by bullock carts and dholies, 
and theemore adventurous on horseback. The 
journey occupied nearly forty-eight hours, and 
though the wooded hills and the mountain air 
rendered the prospect cheerful, it was a fatiguing 
attempt not undertaken by all. Now there is an 
excellent motor road. An enterprising firm 
once made attempts to construct a tramway to 
the hills, but the project was finally abandoned 
and all attention was concentrated on perfecting 
the road. There is now a regular bus service 
between the hills station and the plains. Kodai- 
kanal is within fifteen hours journey from Madras, 
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The station has a mean annual rainfall of 
about 65 inches, a major portion falling in the 
months of October, November and December. 
Pleasant showers are experienced during April, 
May and June, the season months and help to 
keep the station dust-free for parties and picnics. 
Neither hot nor cold, Kodaikanal ever accords 8 
warm welcome to every visitor seeking a holiday, 
a haven of ease and comfért to recoup and 
rejuvenate, free from the heat of the plains. 


Kodaikanal is the delight of the gardener. Th 


Flowers bloom alli the year round. 

Water-Supply.—The town enjoys the benefit 
of an excellent water-supply from the Pambar 
stream which was dammed and converted into a 
reservoir in 1914. Within the last thirty years, 
there was not a single occasion on which the 
water was found to be chemically or bacteriolo- 
gically impure. This is mainly due to the fact 
that the entire catchment area comprising 500 
acres has been properly enclosed. 


Amenities.— Kodaikanal affords a variety o 
exhilarating amusements to the tired visitor. 
«I'he lake is the chief attraction and is skirted by a 
three-mile road which provides excellent walks. 
Overlooking the lake are the several residences. 
The excellent golf course is popular during the 
season. The many waterfalls make for ideal 
picnic resorts. The “‘ Fairy-falls’’ just below 
the Observatory, “‘ Silver Cascades ” on the Law, 
Ghat Road, ‘“‘ Bear Shola Falls’? extremely 
pretty and a good place for picnics and ‘‘ Glen 
Falls ’’ on the way to Vilpatti, are some of the 
popular sights. 

Coaker’s Walk (so named after a Lieutenant 
who was on duty in the district from’ 1870 to 
1872) is a semi-circular footpath, by the side of 
the English Church, which runs along the 
southern brink overlooking the plains. The 
view from here is considered by many as unri- 
valled. On Coaker’s Walk the visitor is alone 
with nature in its varied profusion. Away in 
the hazy distance lies the ancient city of Madura 
and on the right the rugged face of the cliff known 
as the Dolphins Nose. 


“The Pillar Rocks’? are three masses of 
granite, some 400 feet high, which stand on the 
edge of the same side of the plateau as Coaker’s 
Walk but about three miles farther on. They 
are reached by a fine road which runs through 
beautiful scenery, well wooded with pines and 
eucalyptus and form a favourite rendezvous 
for picnic parties. Between and below them are 
several caves and chasms into which the more 
adventurous can descend. 

Solar Observatory.—Crowning the heights 
of the Palni Hills, and 850 feet higher than the 
lake is the Government Solar Observatory 
surrounded by beautiful fir plantations. It isa 
long pull and a strong pull from the lake bund 
though only two miles in distance. ° 


Sport.—The adventurous can find big game 
within a few miles of Kodaikanal. Riding 
is not popular on the hills for lack of facilities. 
Hiking finds many votaries. The station is well 
equipped with the ordinary amenities of life. 


Kodaikanal Club is open to visitors. There 
are also the Boat Club, an Indian Club and a 
Ladies’ Club. Hotels and travellers’ bungalows 
are available. The Municipal authorities pub- 
lish annually a Hist of bungalows available 


Hill Stations. 


for renting and are willing to help visitors 
during their stay at the station. 

For those in quest of real rest, tonic air and 
the company of serene nature there is no better 
place in India than this lovely hill station. 


The latest addition to the roads on the hills 
is the Goschen Road popularly known as the 
** Forty-Miles-Round’”’ leaving the municipal 
limits at Pillar Rocks to the Berijam lake and 
thence to Mannavanur and back to Kodaikanal. 
e Scenery throughout is of pleasing downs in 
contrast to the wooded areas in the vicinity of 
Kodaikanal. 

The South Indian Railway kas opened an 
Out Agency on the hills for through booking 
and transport of all descriptions of traffic between 
Kodaikanal Road station and the hills. Rail 
cum Road tickets to the Out Agency are issued 
from and to all stations in India and Ceylon, 
A regular bus service connects all important 
trains at Kodaikanal Road station. Pleasure 
cars can also be obtained on previous notice at 
about Rs. 20 for each trip. 


KOTAGIRI. 

It is about 14 miles from Coonoor and 18 
miles from Ootacamund. Motor buses run 
from Coonoor railway station daily in connection 
with the Mail trains and the road journey does 
not occupy more than an hour. The bus fare 
is about ten to twelve annas per passenger for a 
single journey. Cars are also available at about 
Rs. 7 per trip or Rs. 10 to and fro. 

Kotagiri stands, similar to Coonoor, on the 
lower ridge of the main plateau, but 500 feet 
higher than Coonoor and 800 feet below Ootaca- 
mund Ooty ; it thus enjoys a climate half way 
between that of Coonoor and Ootacamund—the 
Mean day temperature being 62 degrees. It is 
also visited by the north-east monsoon and its 
rainfall is identical with that of Coonoor. 


There are not naturally the same facilities 
as at Coonoor or Ootacamund, but the natural 
surroundings are even more beautiful, and to 
those who seek rest and seclusion in a mild 
form it is an ideal resort. 

Hotel.—Blue Mountain. 


KULU VALLEY. 

The Kulu Valley (Valley of the Gods, s0 
named because of each little Hamlet having its 
own deity) is situated north of Simla and east of 
Kangra. There is a fairly good motor road 
from Pathankot via Baijnath Paprola and on 
via Mandi through the Kulu Valley to Manali, 
where the road terminates and only a track is 
then available over the Rohtang Pass (18,500 ft.) 
to Lahoul, thence to Leh and Ladhak. 

From Pathankot to Baijnath Paprola there 
ls also a small mountain railway running a 
daily service, but the connection for passengers 
proceeding via Amritsar is not very satisfactory 
at the present time as the service is Inter and 
38rd class only. It is cheaper and quicker to 
travel from Pathankot by bus—the fare Pathan- 
kot-Baijnath Paprola is less than Rs. 4 per 
person. 

No other motorable roads into Kulu are 

‘vailable but the journey could be made by 
trekking from Simla and a few other centres. 


From Pathankot to Manali, a distance of 
‘bout 198 miles, the road is through well wooded 
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hills offering magnificent scenery, msing on’ 
either side of the Valley to heights of 7,000 ft © 


to 10,000 ft the mver Beas running part of the 
way nearby 

Climate.—The Valley 1s open the whole year, 
and having a fairly temperate climate it can be 
visited at any time Climatically the best 
seasons are from April to May and from August 
to October inclusive June and July are 
usually hot months, particularly in Raison gnd 
Katrain, whust July in Manali 1s generally wet 

Visitors are advised to take certain of their 
own stores to which they are partial, especially 
liquor and tobacco as these are not usually 
obtainable in the Valley and even when obtain- 
able, the price would be high 


The main centres in Kulu Valley are 
Baijnath Paprola (3,500 ft) The present 
terminus of the mountain railway It provides 


comfortable accommodations in a PWD and 
Civil Rest Houses 


Kulu (or Sultanpur) 4,000 ft The principal 
town in Kulu District and the maim shopping 
centre for the higher part of the Valley Has a 
comfortable Rest House 

Raison 4,700 ft Situated amidst very fine 
scenery and a good centre for trout fishing 
Good accommodation for European visitors 
Golf, Tennis and Swimming available Hotels— 
Mayflower and ‘“‘ The Shacks ”’ 


Routes.—The main route 18 a Pathankot 
at which place visitors can either take the 
mountain railway or the motor road to Baijnath 
Paprola, thence by road to Raison, Katrain and 
Manali 

The Kangra Union Motor Service Co runs 
between Pathankot and Baijnath Paprola 
whilst the Mandi Transport Co and the Kulu 
Valley Motor Company run services between 
Baijnath Paprola and the Kulu resorts These 
services usually connect with the train arrivals 
at Pathankot and Bainath Paprola, but ® 1s 
advisable to order seats in advance 


MATHERAN. 

(2,500 ft ) —The nearest hill station to Bombay, 
deal for walkers and anybody wanting rest and 
quiet Reached by taking train from Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, to Neral (about 14 hours’ 
whence Matheran may be reached by hill railway 
(2 hours) or by pony, rickshaw, or on foot by a 
good walker 

Though Matheran 1s no more than 2,650 feet 
lnogh there are few stations in India, even though 
their height is far greater, which yield such 
Magnificent views The reason for this 1s that 
the plain from which hills mse 1s itself several 
hundred feet above sea-level Matheran look: 
on to the sea, and the coastal plain mses 1mper: 
Shea until it reaches the steep ascent of thi 

8 


t 

In lis walk round the eighteen miles circum: 
ference of Matheran Hull, the visitor can react 
no less than twenty pomts Each has its own 
character and at almost every one of them the 
visitor will find comfortable seats, shady trees 
and fine views At least six Points call for 
special notice—Garbut, Panorama, Porcupine. 
Louisa, Chowk and Alexander Points 


Hotels.—S Lord’s Cenf@ral, Lord, Dave, 
Hindu and the Rugby. 
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MAHABLESHWAR. 

(4,500 ft }}—Until recently, when expenditure 
iad to be cut down, the summer seat of the 
“overnment of Bombay Those who do not 
motor the whole way from Bombay, a distance 
£ about 180 miles, usually take train to Poona 
nd then hire a car from Poona to Mahablesh- 
rar Mahableshwar 1s noted for its delightful 


elem orchids and lies bloom in April 
Bal 


Hotels —Fredenick, Hotel de Russe, Race View 


MOUNT ABU. 

(4,500 ft )}—An ideal place for combining the 
Measures of a mountaineering holiday with the 
nterests of an archxological excursion Reached 
‘y BB &C TI trains to Ahmedabad, thence by 
metre gauge to Abu‘ Road, whence the journey 
8% completed by car The Rajputana Hotel 1s 
ecommended There is also a Dak Bungalow 
‘ontaining four furnished rooms permission to 
isé which must be obtained from the Assistant 
Engineer, PWD, Mount Abu There are 
*xcelient golf links and arrangements have been 
7ompleted to electrify the station 


MURREE. 

(7,000 it )—The summer headquarters of the 
Northern Command Magnificent wews and 
walks Visitors take train to Rawalpindi whence 
hey complete the remaining 37 miles by car 
The principal hotels are the Cecil, the Viewforth 
nd the Brightlands 


MUSSOORIE. 

(7,500 ft }—Much frequented on account of 
its exceptionally fine climate Reached from 
Bombay by G I P or B B & C I trains to 
Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, where It 1s 
necessary to change over to motor which reaches 
Mussoorie about two hours later 

Mussoorie has an excellent water supply, 
electric lighting system, hospitals, Nursing 
Homes, churches, banks and some of the best 
schools in India, both for boys and for girls 

What 1t particularly boasts of, however, are 
the number of interesting and beautiful walks 
and places for excursions 

The leading hotels are the Charleville, Hack- 
man’s and the Savoy 


NAINI TAL. 

(6,500 ft )—-Is the summer residence of the 
Governor of the United Provinces From 
Bombay there are two ways of getting there. 
The first is to take extherG I P or B B & CI 
train to Muttra, thence by metre gauge to 
Kathgodam, and thence by motor (2 hours) 
The second route which takes about 5 hours 
longer 18 to take G I P trai to Lucknow and 
then change over to the metre gauge railway 
The Manor House, Metropole and Royal are 
the best hotels 


OOTACAMUND. 

Famuikarly known as Ooty, 1s situated on the 
famous Nigiri Hulls at an altitude ot 7,500 
feet The mean average of temperature tor 
the year from sunnse to sunset,1s 57 33 degrees 

In no month 1s the day temperature less than 
5433 degrees, or more than 61 66 degrees 
The mghts are, however, cold and, durmg the 
winter months, the thermometer touches 
freezing point. 
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One of the main features that distinguish 
Ootacamund from other hill stations is the 
length of motorable roads it has. The town 
itself has the appearance of a vast park with its 
broad well-kept roads which traversed country 
of beautiful gardens and extensive stretches of 
turf studded with ornamental trees. The 
Botanical gardens in the centre, the Race Course, 
the palaces of the several noblemen, the Assembly 
rooms and the Government House help to make 
the town attractive and cheerful. The hydro- 
electric head works at Pykara is within 18 miles 
of Ootacamund and is worth a visit. 


Ootacamund is the administrative centre of 
the District and the seat of the Government of 
Madras for three months of the year from April 
to July. Reached either by taking train to 
Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) and then 
changing to motor-car for five hours, or by 
taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund. 


Ootacamund isa Sportsman’s paradise where 
plenty of shooting is available. Trout fishing 
is & special attraction. It possesses one of the 
best golf courses in India and tournaments are 
held in May and September. 


The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 


PACHMARH]. 


(3,500 ft }—Situated on a plateau in the 
Mahadeo Hills of Satpura Range, is the summer 
quarters of the Government of the Central 
Provinces. A delightful hot-weather health 
resort. Reached by G.I.P. railway to Pipariya 
Via Jubbulpore, anda two hours’ motor journey. 
The best hotel is the Pachmarhi Hotel. 


SIMLA. 


The summer headquarters of the Government 
of India (Central Government) and the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, the General Headquarters 
and the Royal Navy, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas at a mean 
elevation of 7,100 feet above sea-level. The 
Governor-General and C.-in-C. are in residence 
in Simla from May to October every year. 


From the beginning of October to about the 
middle of December, Simla enjoys the best 
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climate in the world and throughout the year 
it 18 very equable there being a variation of 
about 10 degrees between night and day tem- 
peratures. The mean rainfall approximates 
64 inches. Mean maximum temperature 6C 
degrees, mean minimum 60 degrees. Kalka, 
which is 2,100 feet above sea-level, is the ter- 
minus for the road-gauge railway system and 
from tnence onwards the metre-gauge takes 
its place, meandering to Simla through over 100 
tunnels. For those who prefer a more luxurious 
mode of travel, rail motors are run by the rail- 
way and en route the scenery is superb with 
luxuriant foliage, chiefly of conifers, oak and 
rhododendron. At Kalka motor cars are avail: 
able for those who would prefer to travel by 
road and the journey is completed within 34 
hours. 

There are several] excellent hotels in Simla, 
the Cecil, Corstorphans, Clarkes, Grand and for 
orthodox Indians, Hindu, Muslim and Royal. 
In Mashobra, 7 miles out of Simia, there are the 
Gables and Wild Flower Hotels. Boarding 
houses are in the minority, the best known is 
Talbot House. The Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M. 
C.A. hostels are open for the greater portion 
of the year. 

The climate of Simla may be divided into four 
seasons of about three months each. The first 
quarter beginning with January, rough, snowy 
stormy and raw. The second dry and sunny 
with gradually increasing dust and heat. The 
third rainy, damp andi relaxing. The fourth 
bright, clear and bracing. In May and June 
the average maximum temperature is about 73 
degrees. In January and February the average 
minimum temperature is about 36 degrees. 

There is a very good road into the interior 
and hikers to Narkunda, Kotgarh and Rampur 
Bushahr are lodged in rest-houses that line the 
road. From Simla there are 2 routes to Mus- 
soorie a distance of 145 miles and little difficulty 
is gxperienced for accommodation en route ; 
perinission to occupy Dak bungalows and 
Forest Rest Houses must be obtained from the 
officials concerned. 

There are also direct routes to Tibbet, Srinagar, 
(Kashmir) and Dalhousie, and motor vehicles are 
permitted to ply by the Municipality on a pass 
- ms as Narkunda. The scenery en route is 
ovely. 
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Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and expiorenon remains to be donein the world’s 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only two, 


and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers.—Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peak: 
in the course of their work. Among these 


Kamet (25,447 ft.) and Nanda Devi (25,660 ft.) | pioneers must be mentioned the Sec tweit 
have been scaled, whilst there are innumer-| brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 


able lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing tothe comparatively recent 
ecological formation of the range, 
judges by modern mountaineering standards 
he ‘INajority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
mentsis 20,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 


that. 


22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. 5 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. jn the same district. 
Another notable ear) rer was the famovt 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explc- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga an 
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made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. 
and Pauhunri, 28,180 ft. Some remarkable 


explorations were also carried out by the Pandits G 


of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Bebu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 


Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made explora- 
tions In the Karakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Si Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
‘nineties’, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 


A New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first-class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams andW W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubenstein and 
uae Aas, who got within a few feet of that 

p. 

Phe present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest e ition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
jau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 


In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T. G 
Longstaff and A. L.Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 19380 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingby also attempt- 
ed Kamet at this time. 


Attempts on  Kanchenjunga.—-The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineer: 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 24,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 
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In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
- Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the thang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 


The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F,. 8S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft.), the first peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 


Mount Everest.— There have been six Expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest of which those in 1921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those in 1922, 
1924, Nis 1936 and 1938 attempts te reach the 
summit, 


The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with the local authorities, 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of pyeen in 
reaching the height of 27,800 ft. ng this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 


The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F. Norton took on 
the command. ILt.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,100 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odei 
and J, de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
Sth they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 26,800 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 


mountain. 

The expedition of 1983 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Royal Geogra- 

hical Society and the ne Club, and Mr. Hugh 

uttledge, formerly of the I.C.8., accepted ite 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet E ition of 
1981, and Capt, E. St. J. Birnie, E. E. 
and Dr. C, RB. Greene who olimbed 
with Mr. Smythe in 1981. The Expedition 
reached Caleutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 
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The 1933 ition established its base in the 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 


2ist Camp I wasestablished Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col 23,000 ft prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed. The e tion was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alkpore One ins tion was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp ITI 
21,000 ft Camp III was hnked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be recerved up to 23,000 ft from the plains of 
India in a short space of time 


Owing toa series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd 
But it was pitched at 25 500 ft several hundred 
feet higher than previously The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re established on May 28th and on 
May 29th Wyn Harris, L Wager and J L 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 

itched Camp VI at 27,400 ft, 600 ft higher 
han in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters lLongland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V 
The followmg morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924 They were stoppedby 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shiptonand Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The following 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June ist they madetheir attempt on the summit 


An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some immternal 
trouble Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 

p IV next day in a blizzard Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman Ha penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
went on in reaching 21,000 fest He then 
succeeded alone and nothing more was 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III, 21,000 feet, by Mr 
E E Shipton’s party in 1935, 
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Early in 1935 the Tibetan Government granted 
permeon for a further attempt to take place 
rom June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive 


As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr E E 8hipton 
This had as its objects Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions, ex- 
amination of alternative routes from the west, 
the trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt, physiological observations, a sterio- 
photogrammetric survey, examination of ice 
formations on the North Col 


This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent 1s during the period 1m- 
mediately before the monsoon 


Conditions durmg the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow esca 
from an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col 


During the course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet high were ascended 


The 1936 expedition was led by Mr Hugh 
Ruttledge and included three of the 1983 chmbers 
Messrs Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris and 
one of the 1983 Signals Officers Lieut Smith 
Windham It encountered exceptionally bad 
weather and unusual conditions Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
unchmbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away 
However, Camp IV on the North Col. was 
established to schedule and the party were in 
pe to attack the summit when the weather 

roke and two feet of snow forced them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col. 
To cap their discomfiture the Monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th 
Two attempts were made to re open the route 
to the North Col, but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
to be abandoned when Shipton and Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their hives Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Rongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col which, 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was 
found to be not only practi le but less 
oe In Monsoon conditions than the east 
side 


The 1938 expedition consisted of seven 
climbers, H W Tilman, E E Shipton, F § 
Smythe, N E Odell, Dr C B M Warren, 
P Lloyd and Capt P R Olaver and was led 
by Mr Tilman It was considerably smaller 
than previous expeditions owing to economic 
reasons and because experience has shown that 
the small light expedition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its object than a 
large cumbersome expedition rendered com 
paratively immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixed plan Though the expedition 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
it fully justified these beliefs and cost only 
£2,500 as against the £10,000 or more of 
previous Everest expeditions 


The expedition reached Rongbuk on April 


6th and established Camp 8 on April 26th 
Wind and cold made further advance impossible 
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and the party descended to the Kharta valley 
for a rest and to recuperate from influenza, 
chills and sore throats. They returned in the 
middle of May during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedeuted date 
of May 5th, one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual, The route up the North Col was forced 
in dangerous snow conditions and the party 
had a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
4 was established on May 24th but snowstorms 
drove the party down. It was then decided to 
regain the North Col. from the west vza the Main 
Rongbuk Glacier and Camp 4 was re-established 
after a difficult ice climb on June 5th. On June 

8th Camp 6 was established by Shipton and 
Smythe with seven porters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit, 
Conditions, however, proved impossible owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a height of 27,300 ft 
A further attempt by Tilman and Lioyd on 
June 11th met with no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 


Aerial Expedition.—An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial a ereean 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
aan fs mountain from the air. This venture 
was nced by Lady Houston. Mayor L. V.S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London ma ager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of e well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A sp&ial point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Pumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt, Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April 
permitted. 


An interesting mountainfliight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Risalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the R. A. F. at Risalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October,1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force. The distance from Risalpur b way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs, 
20 mins. on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. | 
5 mins. on the returnjourney. From Gilgit: 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Rakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Rakaposhi,as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. Such flights 
are now frequently made by the R.A.F. 


The year 1982 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga t. It was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Merkl, of 


Parba 
Munich, and included Lt. 
R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
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Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 


The Disaster pf 1934,—In 1924 Herr Merk 
returned to the atiack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
«xpedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Owing to various delays, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the k leaving only 
skeleton camps behind, Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VITI established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-e mpped camps retreat became a& 
route during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters—men who 
bad accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
fro- bitten, one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter, 


In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
climb Nanga Parbat by a German expedison, 
headed by Dr Wien. News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the expedi- 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor, Dr. Luft, had perished. Eight of 
the nine members of the expedition were killed 
along with nine Sherpa porters. Mountaineering 
experts are of the opimuion that the season was 
not very propitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which 18 considered to be more accessible in 
the autumn. 


A further German attempt to climb Nanga 
Parbat was made in 1938 under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Bauer. During the seeond half 
of July the party succeeding in reaching a height 
of over 23,000 ft. but were forced to retreat by 
bad weather. During the climb the bodies of 
Herr Willy Merk] and the porter Gay Lay, 
who perisheg, in 1934 were discovered, 


In 1939 another German expedition led by 
Herr Peter Aufshnaiter explored the Diamirai 
flank of Nanga Parbat. 


Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
lace in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. @G. 
yhrenfurth. All four peaks of ‘“ Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24,850 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 


In 1934 Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Rishi Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
_ mountaineers for many years and reer. 

work of pioneers such as Dr. T, G. Lo 
and Mr. Hugh Ruttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath 


as transport officer, an American Mr. Rand via the Satopanth Pass and explored the 


Herron and Miss E. Knowlton, of Boston, U.8.A. 


of the Gangotri glacier. Profiting by the 
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discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi basin | 


an Anglo-American party, the leader of which 
was Mr. H. W. Tilman, successfully scaled Nanda 
Devi via its south-west ridge, Messrs. H. W. 
Tilman and N. E. Odell being the climbers to 
reach the summit, This expedition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters 
the climbers had to carry theirown camps up the 
mountain, Thisis the finest and most difficult 
peak yet climbed in the Himalayas. 


In 1989 the first Polish expedition to visit the 
Himalayas succeeded in making the ascent of the 
East Peak of Nanda Devi. Unfortunately an 
accident led to the death of M. M. A. Karpinski 
and 8. Bernadzikiewicz on Trisul above the 
Milam Glacier. 


Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R.E., and Lt. D. M. 
Burn, R.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtarni, near Pahigam 
in Kashmir. 


In 1985 an attempt to scale Peak 3,625,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams, was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Hunt, Dr. J. S. Carslaw 
and W. R. Brotherhood, R.A.F. <A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet. There is no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 


In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. R. Cooke who was accom- 
peed to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. G. 

choberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of frostbite. 
This ascent was made on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks tan be 
climbed in early winter at least. 


The 1936 French expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 


After Nanda Devithe most remarkable ascent 
of 19386 was that of Siniolchu, a peak once 
designated as the “‘ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity ’’, in the Kanchenjunga range. This was 
made by a small German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas. 


In 19389, a party of Munich mountaineers, 
consisting of Herren Grob, Paidar and Schma- 
derer, made the first ascent of the Tent Peak in 
the Kangchenjunga range and attempted the 
Twins Peak but were defeated by bad weather. 


Other ascents in Sikkim were made b 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Simvu 


unsuccessfully and by Mr. C. R. Cooke and 


Mr. F. Spencer Chapman who ascended several 


pe of over 20,000 feet including the Fluted 


During the summer of 1937 a number 
of peaks were Climbed, the most notable 
being Chomolhari 23,997 ft. by Mr. F, 
Spencer Chapman with one porter, and the 
Mana Peak 23,860 ft. by Captain P. B. Oliver 
and Mr, Ff. 8. Smythe. The latter completing 
the ascent alone a8 Capt. Oliver was insufficiently 
acelimatised. 'Three other peaks of 21.400 ft., 
21,500 ft.and 22,481 ft. were also climbed by 
Messrs. Oliver and Smythe and attempts made 
on Nilkanta and Dunagiri which were frustrat: 
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ed by bad weather. They alsv explored a 
remarkable plateau above the Banke Glacier, 
discovered in May 1937 by Lieut. R. A. Gardiner 
of the Survey of India. In addition, Mr. Smythe 
with three Tibetan porters climbed seven peaks 
of the Zaskar Range among them the very 
dificult peak of Nilgiri Parbat, 21,264 ft, 
During this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
some remarkable tracks in the snow which the 
Tibetan porters believed were made by a Mirka 
or Abominable Snow Man. These tracks were 
afterward: identified as bear tracks by the 
Natural History authorities in London. It is 
believed that thereis now enough evidence ta 
explain this strange legend of the Himalayas, 


Garhwal was visited in 19389 by a Swiss 
expedition led by M. Andre Roch and two 
fine peaks were scaled, Dunagiri and the 
Wedge Peak. 


In 1938 Mr. C. 8. Houston led an expeditior 
to the Karakoram during the course ol 
which a bold and determined attempt wa: 
made to climb K2, 28,150 ft. After failure tc 
obtain a footing on the N. W. ridge, the party, 
which included several veteran Sherpa porters. 
ascended the N. E. ridge to a height of 26,000 ft. 


A further attempt on K2 was made by an 
American party in 1939 but ended in disaster, 
Mr. Dudley Wolfe, and three Sherpa porters 
losing their lives in stormy weather high up the 
mountain. 


Another expedition to the Karakorams wa: 
that undertaken by Capt. J. B. Harrison? Lieut 
J. O. M. Roberts, Mr. R. A. Hodgkin, Dr. T 
Graham Brown and Lieut. J. Waller togethe 
with Dr. G. A. J. Teasdale and Dr. Elizabett 
Teasdale. The principal objective was Masher. 
brum, 25,660 ft. After establishing Camy 
7 at 24,600 ft. Harrison and Hodgkin reachec 
a height of about 25,000 ft, before being forcec 
to retreat by bad weather, In descending t 
Camp 6 they were overtaken by a blizzard anc 
forced to spend a night in the open as the resul: 
of which they were seriously frostbitten. Thi 
devotion of the Sherpa porters prevented a mort 
serious disaster. 


Further exploration of the Badrinath 
Kedarnath ranges at the sources of the Gange. 
as well as various ascents was made by a Germal 
expedition under the leadership of Dr. R 
Schwarzgruber in the autumn of 1938, 


The Survey of India are now very active ant 
much work has been accomplished during th 


Y re-survey of Garhwal and Kumaon under th 


direction of Major Gordon Osmaston, whils 
several thousand square miles of country hav 
been mapped by Messrs. Shipton and Tilma: 
during their expeditions to the Shaksgam h 
1937 by Mr. Shipton during his expedition to th: 
Karakoram in 1939. 


The Himalayan Club was founded on 17! 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object o 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel an: 
exploration, and extending knowledge of th 
Himalayas through science, art, literature an: 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due t 
the late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary 
Commerce Department of the Government oa 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., B.E 
assistant Surveyor-General, 


Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo Pomfret, 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Ben- 
gal.”’ Of his personage nothing further is known 
but under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following 
year succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master 
of India, 8 Lodge was established in 1730, which 
in the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the 
arms of the Kast India Company, and is describ- 
edas “No 72 at Bengal in the Kast Indies.” 
The next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held office in 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 1755. The last named was 
Governor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on the settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 
1756. Drake missed the horrors of the Black 
Hole by escaping and was accused of deserting 
his post, but, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Watson and Clive, it is im- 
probable that he resumed the duties of his 
masonic Office after the calamity that befell the 
settlement 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge intorm us 
that William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ‘Lodges 
inthe East Indies” Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P.G@ M in 1762 At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal ‘‘ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Muster annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master“ This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of: 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master | 
without its being thought an infringement of ' 
his prerogative In accordance with this prac- 
tice, Samuel Middleton was elected (P. G M. 
circa) in 1767; but m passing it may be briefly 
observed that a few years previously a lond of 
roving commission was granted by Earl Ferrars 
in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, Commander of the 
‘* Admiral Watson,” Indiaman “for Kast India 
where no other Provincial Lodge is to be 
found *’ Middleton’s election was confirmed 
October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual! elec 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. @. M 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G L date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet, It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resultedin most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1818 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge, 


Madras.—tThe earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) Was established in Madras in 1762, 
Thiee others were also established about 1766, 
In 1767 Oapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol] (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1781 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably aide by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such Movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed."’ 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay.—Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 669 in Surat in 1798 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Qalendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Gir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St Andrew byzeight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
& Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect The Petitioners 
further requested “that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised aDeputy Grand Master of the Deccan 
Of the reply to this application no copv has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 


In 182348 Military Lodge ‘* Orion-in-the-W eat ’* 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1880 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was noton the records 
of the United Grand Lodgeof England A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According tothe early proceed- 
ings of thie Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which afeeof three gold moburs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was establishedat Poona by the Provinelal 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however, left no 
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trace of ita existence In 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘Orion’ seceded and formed the ‘“ Lodge 
of Hope’ also at Poona No, 802 


Here “ Orion’’ unrecognized at home, aided 


in the secession of some of its members who 


obtained a warrant,on the recommendationof the 


Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no not. 


fication of the existence of ‘‘Orion-in the West’’ 


had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. 1t was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel) 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new 
warrant No 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833, Lodge ‘ Perseverance’? was started 
in Bombay No 8181n 1828 Uptothistime the 
jurisdictionof the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotiand P G \i of Western India and ts 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until lst January 1838 A 
second Scottisn Province of Lastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burnes, who in 184¢ became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the provisu, that this appointment wae not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836 in ecclesiastical phrase 18 4 
Provincial (irand Master ‘‘in partibus infidelium 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- 
itious There wasno English Provincial Giand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
w om nature had endowed with all the quahtiet 
requisite for Masonic Admunistration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed Of Knish Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abevance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per- 
severance” under England went over bodily to 
Scotiand, with its name, jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
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Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 8380n the Regists ¢ Scotiand 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished,and English Masonry declined until the 
yeat 1848 when a Lodge St.George No 549 on the 
Rolls of theGrand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and forsome yearswas the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge “Rising Star of Western India at Bom- 
bay for the admission of Indian gentlemen 
the result of which 1s seen a} the present day 
Thus the seed planted at Tichinopoly in 1774 
by the initiation of Umdat ul-Umra has borne 
fruit. resulting in the initiation of thousands of 
Indian gentlemen of all castes and creeds and 
which has gone far to establishing that mutual 
trust between West and East a distinguishing, 
characteristic or Speculative Freemasonry 
A Provincial Grand Lodge was re established 
in Bombay in 1860 and converted into a District 
Grant Lodge 1n 1861 


The Grand Lodge of England —All three 
Constitutions of the Laited Kingdom the Unit 
ed Grand Lodge of Kpgiand the Grand Lodge of 
treland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in india By far the largest is the 
first, the next largest ia the third and the number 
vt Lodges under Ireland ts as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England divides ita rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Waster of England by whom they are appointed 

Bengal 
75 Lodges Rt Wor Bro Capt A _ Barr 
Pollock PGD, District Grand Master, 
Dy DGM W A Black PG St B, 


Asst DGMs Brigadier H Willams, 
RE,PDy G Swd B andJ E Hudson 
adras 


M 
36 Lodges Dist G@ M, Rt Wor Bro Sr 
George Boag KCIE, CSI, MA, 
Dy DGM Wor Bro T V Muthu 
krishna Iyer PGD 
Punjab 
84 Lodges Rt Wor Bro Rt Rev The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, CLE, OBE, VD, 
MA, District Grand Master, Wor 
Bro Lt (ol FR Gifford OBE Deputy 
Dt Grand Master G Reeves Brown, 
District Grand Secretary 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 


1945-46, 
Rte Wor Bro Sohrab R Davar PAGR Dist Grand Master 
We tg - 8 Tilley, PAGD of C DDGM 
Wor Bro W M Martin Asst DG M. 
J Humphery, CB E Asst DGM, 
A C Bottomley DSGM 
Dr S P Kapadia DJIGW 
E Proc D G Chap 
Dr D M Makerjee D G Chap 
N EK Paymaster D Q@ Treasurer 
M A Vakil DG Reg 
R J Harris P B of GP, 
Khan Bahadur Palanji N Da D G Sery 
M Graham Brash DG.D of C 
E Dibben DSGD 
P C Kapadia DSGD 
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LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 


bo pas 
OD DNS Om Color 


1945-46—contd. 
Wor. Bro. F. Aulton ee D §.G.D. 
» 9 &. Banford DJ.GD 
» 9» D.C, Sutaria ‘ DJG.D. 
» 3 Brig, H. Shuker .. D.J.G D. 
» 9» 8S. L. Wright D.G Swd. Br. 
» »  H.E.Crawley .. D.D.G.D. of C. 
» » Lt.-Col. R. N. Higgs D. G. Sundt. of 
Works. 
» »,  G. B. Reporter D.A.G.D. of C. 
» ys Capt. R. W. Robbins oe sig a ee ae do. 
» 5, han Bah. S.N, oe = aie 3h ua a do. 
» »  Dr.S.D. Cama .. a a 4 a .s do 


» 9,  Bhogilal C. Shah.. D. G 

» 3 A. Arnold ; D.G 

» » G.T,Gowing  .. a is “0 ss - . DG g 

» oy =l.]). Dharwar .. Lacks ee sah ant ne did .. D Asstt. G. Secy. 
» 93 M. V. Sreenivasa Iyer i ee is .. DG. 

» 5,5 HO.8 Bharvani .. DA 

» >», W.L. Ash D.S8 


- Stewd 
» 95, Dewan Bah. R. v. Vandekar .. isd ee oh au do. 
-» os Dr. M. V. Mody. a beg Site a a Ka do. 
» oo FEF. R. Surti 13 ie se ae oe ba aie do. 
» 9» G. Jd, Kanga ea eo acs oh oe es sing dc. 
» 95, YD. N. Pavri ne ste oe ee as 55 ake do. 
» » D.G. Tyler A ats — - “8 - ie do. 
» » Kk. T. Karnik .. see ea a be i i do. 
LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 
BOMBAY. 
Number. Place. 
Orion inthe West... Be ‘es - eg ay 415 Poona. 
St. George .. ws ass a sa ‘% ai 540 Bombay. 
Concord ee is Sis wie oe ea is 757 Bombay. 
(nion .. - és me ita es ais a 767 Karachi, 
Tnuustry oe e ee . re se ee 873 Hyderabad, Sind. 
Truth .. ce ss ae Se ae Ba 944 Bombay. 
Alexandra ae ce a Sa -" se a6 1065 Jubbuipore. 
Emulation ss bs - GS a 7 ig 1100 Bombay. 
Corinth. rr ee | Nagpur. 
Eastern Star .. ‘i “s oe a ce 1189 Bombay, 
Friendship & Harmony a wi a bs as 1270 Igatpuri. 
Cyrus... és we ie oe 4 Ma 1359 Bombay, 
Sukkur a8 ie a ois she is 1508 Sukkur. 
Berar .. de ‘2 as = 5% os ” 1649 Amraoti. 
Afyan .. ~ ee eis a an wed hg 1700 Bombay. 
Excelsior in Khandesh ae ‘a ms na O48 1738 Bhusawal. 
Hiram of Past Masters ee ee oe rm a 1784 Bombay 
Malwa ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1994 Mhow. 
Justice oe t a ee Bs ; e4 2145 Abu Road. 
Tyrrell Leith .. i oy ; d : : 2162 Baroda 
Friendship és ae aa eis ie ane is 2307 Ajmer. 
Royal Connaugnt ia or is id sa a 2377 Ahmednagar. 
Faith < ws a4 ws ae : 2438 Keamari. 
Dharwar ic - sa - 2527 Dharwar. 
Khan Bahadur B. Rajkotwaln es es aa ea 2531 Keamari. 
St. Andrew... cs as e oA 500 Kamptee, 
Kathiawar ee ‘ne és a as - as 2787 Rajkot, 
Rajputana ee os we a ne ae se 2800 Mount Abu. 
Research wis es as me is ‘a 3184 Bombay. 
Light of the Craft .. we a ae - a 3265 Jubbulpore. 
Sir Lawrence —: we ns oe es “5 3275 Bombay, 
Burnett sts - Ss ea se 3284 Poona, 
Ubique in the East ne ‘ wa a re 3388 Kirkee, 
Bhore Ghaut .. ‘ ae wis iS - Sa $465 Bombay, 
Central India .. ; = on <3 3467 Indore. 
Chhatisgarh.. it es = e% is 3507 Raipur. 
Army & Navy os oe oe ey =< 6 3651 Bombay. 
Deolali ws ae ee ee ee ee ee 3710 Deolali. 
Heart of India ' Gee a as ss “a 3760 Bilaspur, 
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LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAN D LODGE OF 
BOMBA Y—conid. 
Number, Place. 

40. Gymkhana ee ee oe ae ee ee ee 3796 Bombay. 
41. Haig-Brown . 4 if ‘ oid a 3829 Bombay. 
42. Universal Brotherhood Bs ass de a a 3835 Bombay, 
48. Light in Ara - S20 o Bi i 3870 Aden. 
44. Knight as a - isa eh ba te 3918 Deolali 
45. Scinde .. ae re as Se es — ag 4284 Karach{, 
46. Indus .. ave wie i at a 4326 Karachi, 
47, Lealie Wilson .. ac - ee ae as 4880 Poona, 
48. Cornwallis ae pa : a oe Se a 5062 Bombay. 
49. Dawn of Peace wa a Ss ar air = 5260 Lonavla 
50, Justice and Peace... - wie Pe ihe aes 5442 Bombay. 
51, Reginald Spence Sy - ae ee: og 5514 Bombay. 
562, Vishvanath .. 5716 Bombay. 

5831 Bombay 


58. Morning Star .. 








Officers of the District Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 1945. 


District Grand Master, Rt. Wor. Bro, Capt. A. Barr-Pollock, P.G.D. 


Deputy District Grand Master, Wor. Bro. W. A. Black, P.G. St. B. 
Brigadier H. Willianis, R.E., P. Dy. G. Swd. B. 


Assistant 3? 9 ” 39 ” 

‘ _. §. E. Hudson. 
Lodge No. 
District Senior Grand Warden .. W. Br. Canon J. BR. iamaee M.A. .. 1865 
District Junior Grand Warden a2 ua .. J.J. Samuel ss 3335 
District Grand Chaplain. . . Rev. E. W. Rogers 2061 
District Grand Chaplain. . » Rev. H. F. E. Tilney-Bassett 1210 
District Grand Treasurer L. T. Cordwell (Elected) 229 
District Grand Registrar Justice A. L. Blank, f.¢.8. .. 3102 
President of the Board . » §.L. Boothroyd .. .. 229 
District Grand Secretary .. Guy D. Robinson, P.A.G.D. C. .. 486 
District Grand Director of Ceremonies . HAH. Evans .. 3130 
District Senior Grand Deacon .. - 5, 9% Chambers, C.1. E., O.B. E., M. C., 3102 

I.S.E. 
District Senior Grand Deacon .. , AR. N. Khanna 5817 
District Senior Grand Deacon .. . J. K.C. Derrick 552 
District Senior Grand Deacon .. » C.J. Timms 1526 
District Junior Grand Deacon .. , <A. E. McGrath 3810 
District Junior Grand Deacon .. F. Moore... 1374 
District Junior Grand Deacon .. .. H.W. Shea ., 3618 
istrict Junior Grand Deacon .. ,.  F. Noble, 0 8.8. 3054 
District Grand Sword Bearer fs »  4Jt.-Col. C. L. D. Hazells 438 
Deputy District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies - . H. Gibson is ss -. 2672 
District Grand Supdt. of Works Bs se ;  G.E, Kells ., os <i a 67 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies a »,  <. P. Harrison ‘ .. 4229 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies Ss », <A. K. Das 3323 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies : » Capt. N.N, Maitra 3288 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies als »,  K. B. Ghose a .. 83880 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies <6 » N.C, Ghose,r.B. .. oe .. 234 
District Asst. Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 7 va SG. Rowlerson see .. 2018 
Deputy District Grand Sword Bearer . 7. .» <A. E, Essery 3406 
District Grand Standard Bearer os Re ., R.R. Kirby 3321 
District Grand Standard Bearer ns a .» 9. H, Ermer 3054 
District Asst. Grand Standard Bearer Pe », Ganga Saroop b4 .. 2436 
District Grand Organist ; ou bee .. W.Thom .. oe we .. 109 
District Asst. Grand Secretary » J. i. Lillywhite : .. 1865 
District Grand Pursuivant te » S.J. Masters 1160 
District Asst. Grand Pursuivant » N.N. Mukerji 3289 
District Grand Tyler » CA. Ward .. 2436 
District Grand Steward (Chairman) . §.J. Fassnidge 2476 
District Grand Steward . »  C.A ZL. Burton 3009 
District Grand Steward . a H. L. Shaw , j .. 3195 
District Grand Steward .. ee » 8. x Basu ., oe i ~. 3892 
District Grand Steward .. a », ©. M. Shahani sed ick -. S83l 
E.C. Mobb .. ‘a be + 2939 


District Grand Steward . 


Freemasonry in Indta. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises ita 
rule through a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who 1s nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
R W BroI H Taunton,C Ib,JP ICS 
Depute Grand Master, 1s at present in charge 
of the office, and controls 71 Lodges Under 
him the several districts are in charge of the 
following Grand Superintendents — 


ag G Bennet Doré, G Supdt, Northern 


ndia 

N. Iredale, G. Supdt , Central India 

Diwan Bahadur D Srirama Sastn, G Supdt, 
Southern India 

H S Jamison, G Supdt Eastern India 

The Grand Secretary 1s R.W Bro Khan Bahadur 
J C Mistree, J.P.,17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Provinces 
there being twoalready, viz , English and Scottish 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined togrant the 
walrant In 1931, however, a Warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘St 
Patrick’ and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which 1s now 
defunct 


The frish Constitution 1s governed 1n India 
by a Grand Inspector for India He has two 
Asst Grand Inspectors, one for the Bomb. 
Presidency whois Wor Bro A Finan and one 
for Bengal whois Wor Bro L O Rees 

Eleven Lodges are working in India at the 
following places 


Bombay —Nos. 319, 419, 648 Calcutta — 
Nos 263, 382, 464, 465, 490 and 667 
Lahore—No 19 Swila—No 458. 


Royal Arch Masonry —Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The English five Districts are constituted as 
under — 

Bengal. 
31 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Ex Comp 
Capt A Barr-Pollock 


Madras 
20 Chapters. Grand Supdt Most Excellent 


rs Sir George Boag, KCIE, CSI, 


Bombay 


27 Chapters Most Ex Comp Sohiib R Davar. 
TD, Grand Supermtendent 


Punjab, 
£2 a ob Most Ex. Comp Rt Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E , O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., Grand Superintendent. 
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Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Oraft Freemasonry 
The District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M E Camp Sir Shapooryjee 

Bilimoria, Kt, 4 BE,IP, under whom 
there are 33 Chapters in India The Grand 
Secretary of All Scottish Freemasonry in 
India is also District Grand Scribe E of 
Scottish R A Masonry 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 


Mark Masonry.—Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark 
Lodge of England and Wales, and divided into 
separate Districts; but in most cases the 
District Grand Master is also District Grand 
Mark Master. 


Bengal 
19 Lodges Rt W Bro Capt A_ Barr- 
Pollock, District Grand Master 
Bombay 
18 Lodges Rt W Bro Sohrab R Davar, 


P G Ov, Distmet Grand Master 


Madras. 
Lodges Rt Wor Bro Sir George Boag, 


KCIE, CSI, MA, Dristrict Grand 
Master 
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Punjab 
Lodges Rt. W. Bro Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, CI E., OBE, V.D, 
MA, DD., District Grand Master. 


The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. The 
Mark degree is worked in some S C. Lodges, 
but essentially in R. A.Chapters,in which the 
Excellent, R A.M, and other degrees can be 
obtained. 8 C. Chapters insist upon candidates 
being Mark Master Masons before exaitation. 
The Mark degree in Scottish Craft Lodges is 
conferred by the Rt, Wor Master as the 8. CO. 
Craft does not recognise the ceremony of Bt. 
W Mark Master. This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M 
M. M working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


Royal Ark Mariner.—The Royal Ark 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con 
stitution by lodge attached to Mark lodges 
Its ruler 1s the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark Master Masons can take this degree 

There arel0 R A M. Lodges under Bengal, 
5 under Bombay, 5 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 

Other Degrees —There are many side de 
grees worked in India of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite no degree higher than the 18° 
1s worked 1 India under England but under 
Seotland the 380° is worked The Knight 
Templar Degree 1s also worked in several places 
under both English and Scottish jurisdiction 
There are fourteen 18th Degree Ohapters 
working in India. 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India With them are 
worked the degrees of h HS and Kt of St. 
John They are governed by the Grand Council 
in England direct 

The Conclavyes working in India are — 

No, 43 Rrovay and No 160, Simla, 
The Order of the Secret Monitor has 


7 conclaves under Bombay, 7 under Madras, 
and 1 in Calcutta 


1 


| iS) 
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Benevolent Associations.—Fach District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of ))istressed Viasons, ect # 
tiona! provision for the children of Mas m+ and 
matmntenance provision for widews in cor 
circumstances 

All ttormation wil) be given to personur en- 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below :— 


D G. 8., Bengal 


Guy D Robinson, P A G D C (Eng), 
PDGwW (Bombay), Bengal, 19, Park Stieet 


Calcutta 
D. G. S8., Bombay. 
Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A G.R , 
P D.G.W., Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Freemasonry in Indta. 


D. G. S , Madras 


Rao Bahadur S T Srinivasa Gopala Chan, 
Pa DSP ON GW kreemisons tiall kilpauk, 
Madras 


D.G §, Punjab 


G. Reeves Brown, P.A.GD. of C. 
Freemasons’ Hall, Lahore. 


Scottish Constitution.—It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Bahadur 
Jehangeer C Mistree, J P, 17, Murzban Road, 
kort, Bombay, who 18 Secretary of both Funds 


(Eng ), 


Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A S F I for the year 1944 45 — 


I H Taunton, CIE ,JP,ICS,PM No 1041 
Major Dr 8 K Engineer, OBE, IP PM 342 & 1n 1366 


Major G Bennet Dore, PM 136 4 
N Iredale PM 783 & in 828 


Dewan Bahadur D Srirama Sastr1, ML PM 1065 - 


H S Jamieson PM 813 

Dr G K Ranadive, PM 343 

H Chamberlain, J P,P M 828 

P E Walde, PM 1127 

P.M Sundaram, PM 1163 

E B Ghasvala, J P., PM 342 & in 1041 
J M Rakshit, PM 404 ; 

Syed Iftikhar Hosain, P M 787 

GN Subba Ramiah, PM 1290 


Khan Bahadur J C Mistree, J P .P M 506 in 1944 


C P Chowna, P M 1298 
Vmayak N Suktankar, PM 485 
Capt J H Kjelgaard PM 813 
D G Smollett, PM 1066 
C F Baggaley, PM 1324 


Ahmedbhov I A Laljee OBE ,HGIG (Scot) PM 587 


C C Schokman, PM 611 


Major T H Symonds MBE PM 1296 & in 691 


Burjor P Gharda, P M 800 & 1366 
Capt G F Hardwick, PM 1031 
Lovjyee F Shrdaff, PM 1069 

8 L Jones, PM 1205 


E.K Paha, PM 1290 

Jal D Chinoy, PM 1297 

F.J Tilley, PM 338 

Nariman D Adenwalla PM 475 & 1388 
Ramaniklal V Pankh PM 563 
W J K Osborne, PM 568 

J.A Butterworth PM 634 

J Symon, P M 1131 & in 474 
Rustom)1 B Patel, P M 1233 
Mohan Singh Chhabra, PM 1281 
Dr Syed Zanf Husain P M 1384 
N Coombs, J P,PM 490 


Durgaprasad S Laskar1 P M 563 
Cawashaw B Teena PM 584 


R. J. Turner, P M 1324 ee 
P. E, K. Eley, P.M 568 .. a - es 


Depute Grand Master 

Substitute Grand Master 

G Supdt , Northern India 

; Central So 

: Southern ,, 
Eastern _,, 

Senior Grand Warden 


93 
Junior 

Pe) 
Grand Secretary — 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Chaplain 


39 
> 


> 
Senior Grand Deacon 


b 

? 

, 

bf 

b 

33 
33 ve 
Junior ,, 

bd 

bm ] 


73 


? 


Grand Director of Cer 
Asst Grand Dir of Cer. 


Grand Architect. 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A S F I forthe year 1944 45—-contd 


Sitaram Banerjee PM 371 Asst Grand Architect 
Pestonji R P Shroff PM 506 

F Ashton PM 634 

Hormusji1 A Chinoy PM 742 

P Subbarao PM 957 

Nadirshaw A Daroowalla PM 1069 

A Fairweather, PM 1256 

Jaleyar N Balsara PM 1888 & in 800 

Kailashpat Singhania, PM 1309 & im 1384 1390 

Capt J H Sanderson PM 909 Grand Jeweller 
Rai Bahadur 8S N Mukherjee PM 404 & in 371 Asst Grand Jeweller 
Sukhra) C Tarneya PM 485 

Haiderah F Haveliwala JP PM 584 

J P DeVos PM 611 

J A Instance PM 813 

W S Goode PM 1068 

Moimuddin Ahmed Khan PM 1163 

Khushal Chand Mehra PM 1281 

A M Campbell PM 1342 

W F Fairbairn PM 490 Grand Bible Bearer 
G Wiliams PM 909 & in 363 

R Johnston PM 1131 

W Pate, PM 1324 


Dady F Kahaniwala PM 644 Grand Zend Avesta Bearer 
M H Vanawa PM 742 &1n 129" 

Dr N J Dodhi PM 1298 

Bomansha B Khan P M 1388 

Nawab Mir Ekbal Ai Khan PM 69 Koran Bearer 
Sved Mohamed Taki P M 787 & in 569 

Dr Nazir Ahmed OBE JP PM 1041 

Enver Ahmed PM 1163 

Manmatha Nath Ray PM 371 Gita 

Shikhar Chand PM 389 

Rai Jadubans Chandra PM 569 

Dhondurao B Powar PM 783 + 

L J Woodsell PM 337 Grind Bard 

A E Thornhill PM 363 & 1n 909 

K S Kathuria PM 485 

S J Bruford PM 928 

J V Suryanarayana PM 1065 

J H Trevithick PM 1090 

S H Ehott PM 1127 

Dewan Kan Bir Sawhney PM 12 6 1364 

M F Mavy. PM 1363 

Hon ble Lt Col Hori Jalil Varma P MU 1384 

Capt J D Kothawala JP PM 34. Sword Bearer 

S P Athavale P M 587 Asst Grand Sword Beurer 
B J Merry PM 691 

Dorab kh Panday P M 800 

F Steyman PM 813 

Dr N K Chama PM 1069 

P Hanumantha Rao PM 1108 

P L Venkata Rao PM 1290 

P C Bhasin PM 1364 

J C Rishworth PM 568 Grand Director of Music 
R E Hudson PM 735 Asst Grand Dir of Music 
B Schaffter PM 756 

A J West PM 1068 

Revd A J Macdonald R WM 1090 

A Dempster R WM 1279 

Jai Kishan PM 1281 

Burr D Dhalla PM 1366 & m 342 


Albert Smith R WM 474 Grand Organist 

W Mason PM 338 Grand Standard Bearer 

E GD Hobday RWM 337 Asst Grand Standard Ber 
Bashir Ahmed Mirza R W M 691 ‘ 


Dwarka Pershad PM 756 

J Chadwick, R WM 1066 

Peter Smith RB WM 1208 

Major Dr Jehangir D Mistri R WM 1368 
K D Bhagwagar PM 13866 
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Grand Stewards. 


eta of the Grand Lodge A. S. F. I. for the or 1944-45—contd. 
: Asst. Grand Standard Ber. 


' Hem Chand, P.M. 139 


Rao Sahib P, 8, vine natin: R. Ww. M, 1899 


N, G. Brown, M.B.E., R.W.M, 661 
D. A. Docherty, R.W.M. 338 
Dady F. Guzder, R.W.M. 475 

S. Melling, R.W.M. 568... 

Sohan Lall Khosla, R.W.M. 783 
W. A. Nielsen, R. W. M. 828 


CApt. S. C. Chandler, M.B.E., P.M. 1031 


Mahomed A, 8. Hassan Ali Shah, . .W.M. 1064 


J, N. Saxena, R.W.M., 1163 
J. M. Calder, "R.W.M. 1205 
8; N. Haywood, R.W.M. 1342 
Jack Shellim, R.W.M. 1388 


Dr, Dwarkanath S. Laud, R. W.M. 1297 


Manilal Gooyee, R.W.M. 371 


Vishwanath 8S. Naik, R.W.M, 569 & in 756 


G. E. Bandukwalla, "R.W.M. 587 = 
J. W. P. Middlemiss, R.W.M. 611 
K. B. Pastakia, R.W.M. 800 

Dr. D. Sitaramayya, R.W.M. 1065. 
B. A. Cariappa, R.W.M.1108 __.. 
E. Shippey, R.W.M. 1131 . 


S. Kandaswami Mudaliar, R. W. M. 1148 
Syed Shaukat Ali Razvie, R.W.M, 1384 


BR. W. A. Davies, R.W.M. 490... 
Mahadeo A. Dhoria, R.W.M. 702 
Dr. Ganesh VY. Joshi, R.W.M. 735 
Syed Yousuf Ali, R.W.M. 787 

W. M. Conn, R. W.M.8 813 . 

Nadder N. N. Writer, R. W.M. 1069 
G. R.-Garde, R.W.M. 1101 

Brij Mohan Mehra, R.W.M. 1281 
A. P. Rastogi, R.W.M. 1290 


Sardar Sahié Ajit Singh, R.W.M. 1364 ae 


8.8. Patil, R.W.M 
H.N. Purohit, R.W.M. 563. 


Jehangir A. Dhanbhoora, R. at - 
Chaudhri Hyder Husein, R.W.M. 644 


T. Venkat Rao, R.W.M. 756 
Lakhmi Dass, R, W.M. 831 : 
Sorab B. Engineer, R.W.M. 1233 
Durga Dass athuria, R.W.M, 1296 
D,N. Pavry, P.M. 800 os ie 


Grand Marshal. 
Asst. Grand Marshal, 


Grand Inner Guard. 


Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 


President of Grand Stewds. 


Vice-Presdt. 


Grand Tyler. 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


David Reece G. Halford 
E. H. Kinchella 

Sorab M. Pithawalla 
Solomon Mordecai . 
Edward Jose ‘ 
Probhat Chandra Neogi 
Dr. E. C. Dadabhoy 
Debo Prasad Gooptu 
Alastair F. Macfarlane 
Abdulla Hirji : 
Nathan Joseph 

A. H. Moreton 

K.D. Pochkhanawalla 
H. K. Chalishazar . 

J. 3. White . A 
Kuppu Swamy Iyer 
Amirudin Faizullabhai 
Z. A. Harrianawala 

S. Iswaraiyer 

G. A. Scanlon 

Shiva Sharana Swami 
Manohar Lal 
Pritamdass Tikamdass 
Framroaz J. Merchant | 


337 
338 
342 
343 
363 


T. Parkes .. 

B. N. Jakkal 

P. Chander Rao 

S.C. Rawett 

Casim Miya Allibhoy 

Rustomji R. Desai 

A. B. aoe 

J. G. Bea Se 
Grindra Sahai Mathur ~~ 

L. A. Wise .. ‘ 
P.J.H. Warburton 

Khan Bahadur ee Karim Khan 
Capt. J. L. Duff : .? oe 
M. D. Bhat, 1.c.s. s 
Bherumal D. Seernani ne 
Mirza Mohamed sai oe 

L. H. Bussell : 

George A. Dyke... 

Homi P. ae aasa ee + Sec 
John Bott .. sa ht 


D. L. B. Riley is re wa 
R. Subbarao re iy sg 
Thomas Mackie... rr 


W. W. Shearer 5's ae a 


Scientific Survey. IYI 


en ee 
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GRAND STEWARDS.—contd. 


M. Srinivasa Rao .. es ee .- 1148)D. G. Mody 8 abs we .. 129 
poucen * Marley .. ve ee = taoe Frederick C. Jones oe os .» 132 
. Macaulay ee ee N.Macleod.. 6.00 0. ees 
Join ie Thom. =. <4. .. “2. ie0ely wiser 0 et ae ee IM 
Rajaram 8,Oka_... oe = -- 1233! Homi J. Kaikobad o te we 136 
Leslie Thomas Rudder S « .. 1256 Phiroze R. Mullaf 136 
Alexander C. Young oes «eee TO aes esse a A a 
Dalip Singh 2 1 Mirza Nasiruddin Masood le .- 138 
M, M. Naidu toon eee) ve §-1990{D. V.Samant www we we 188 
L. D. Kapoor ne a - .. 1296{ Agha Abmed Ali Khan... es .- 139 
F, PF. Vasunia sic bs ba .. 1297|B. P. Varma os ie os -. 139 


Daughter Lodges working under the Jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
All Scottish Freemasonry in India :— 


Number of NAME OF LODGE. 
Lodge. 
$37 Hope .. or " es Karachi. 


Number of NAME OF LODGE. 
Lodge. 
957 Coronation .. ay .. Khandwa 


338 Perseverance i - Bombay.) 1931 Elysium “a on a Simls 
342 Rising Star of W. I. ee Bombay. | 1041 Imperial Brotherhoo fe Bombs} 
$43 St. Andrewsinthe Hast .. Poona.| 1064 Sir Charles Napier .. Hyderabad, Sinc 
363 Victoria - ge ae Belgaum. | 1965 Nicopolis a Vizianagaral 
871 St. David in the East ae Calcutts.; 1066 Forman ed >, oe Bombay 
389 St. Paul ag an ee Mhow.! 1068 St. Andrew .. id ae Lahor 
404 8t. Thomasin the East... Caleutta.| 1969 Beaman an . ot Bombay 
474 Endeavour Me sti Calcutta.!1999 Gibbs .. 1 a .. Bangalore 
475 Barton es ut ee Lonavia.| 14091 Scindia Re os ad Gwalio! 
485 Harmony .. a ate Karachi.| 1198 Godavery .. = Rajahmundry 
490 Caledonia... - 7 Bombay.| 1197 st. James in the East = Calcutta 
506 Rising Sun .. .. .. _Bombay.| 1437 Calcutta Kilwinning ..  Calcutts 
526 Rajputana .. Bs .. _Neemuch.| 1148 Asoka Ss a iS Madrai 
563 Salem Pg és .. Ahmedabad.| 4463 Tmperial ae ee .. New Delh 
568 Southern Cross et .. Oorgaum, 1205 Doric ; ; . Caleutte 
569 Morland és -. Hyderabad (Dn.).} 1098 Universal Peace a . Barrackpor 
584 Hamilton .. tees Surat. | 3933 ‘Temperance & Benevolence. Karach 
587 Islam .. ae Ne ag Bombay.!j056 Black Mountain... .. Rawalpind 
504 Kindred Hope Ae .. WNasirabad.| 3979 Wallace a a Kanchrapars 
611 Bonnie Doon a ar Colombo, 1281 Universal Brotherhood oa Anmritgai 
644 Independence = --  Lucknow.| 59 wilson ne a Bann 
601 Bee tt ttt BCE 1907 Jennings .. 5. = «= Bombay 
ious OU Kirkee,|1298 Bharat . wee Bombay 
735 Hubli... - _ Hub} | 1324 Masjid-i-Suleman, Maidani Naftun, (Iran 
742 Royal Jubilee Be os Sholapur,| 1342 Madras — - _ ure! 
756 Ekram Be ioe Secunderabad. | 1363 Sohrab Bharoocha -. _ Bombay 
783 Charit i: 2 .. Bandikui,| 1364 Murree be Murree & Rawalpindi 
787 Hyder&bad ..  .. Hyderabad (Dn,).|1866 K.B.Cama .. .. +. Bombay 
yde y (Dn.). 
800 Zoroaster .. ..  «..  #Bombay,|1884 Afghan oo ee 0 ee Rampur 
813 Albyn — a4 ‘es Calcutta.|1888 Mother India ce ae Bombay 
828 The Soots .. ..  ..  #Bombay./1895 Raza er’ eee Aligarh 
831 Olair .. Ss e a Meerut.) 1899 Hindustan .. os ..  Cawnpore 
909 Cataract a ~ .. Gokak Falls, Blackwell... a : Bombay 
928 Heather ie ee es Munnar. Radiance... a os Bombay 
Seientifie Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India.—It wa: 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indjan Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geologicaland Botanica} Surveys. 
Tho Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 


systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for more than 1380 years. 
From the foundation of the Museum in 1875 
to the time when the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological Section was established as a separate 
Survey, the Curator (or as he was subsequently 
termed the Superintendent) of the Indian 


Museum has been a zoologist, and among the 
aM ane. aha hawn hald tha annnintmant hava 
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been such well known members as Anderson, 
Wood Mason, Alcock and Annandale 


The Survey 1s unique in that all its officers 
are Indians The main functions of the Survey 
are to Investigate the fauna of India to 
Maintain the National Zoological collections 
of India and to arrange and preserve the Zoolo- 
gical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum In addition the Survey 
issues two series of publications upon Zoological 
research namely Jhe Records and Memovrs 
of the Indian Museum and an Anthropoloyical 
work entitled Anthropologecal Bulletins from 
The Zoologwal Survey of Indv ’ The head 
quarters of the Survev are at present temporarily 
located at Benares Cantt 


Botanical Survey ~The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director The Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
‘was exoficio Director The Director having 
retired since December 3, 1939, the Department 
15 awaiting some reorganisation The duties 
of the Durector are distributed amongst (2) 
Dr K P Biswas, MA, DSc (Edin), FRESE, 


Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Cal ° 


cutta, (#) S C Sen, Bsc (Cal), BA 
ener ) AMI Ohem £, Superintendent, 

inchona Bengal and Principal Quinine Officer 
of the Government of India, and (tw) 
S N Bal, M8c, Ph C, Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum There is a staff 
at headquarters of one officer for systematic 
work and at the Indian Museum a Curator 
who 1s engaged m the development and 
maintenance of the Industrial Section The 
Director held admunistrative charge of the 
Government of India’s cinchona distribution 
in India 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cul 
tural and an economic justification On general 
grounds & 1s obvious that a progressive Govern 
ment should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resources of the area 1t administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activities 
of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability—consisting 
as they do of investigations and researches into 
the systematjcs, limnology, distribution of 
plants, ecology and economic botany of plantlife 
—the work accomplished mn pure and apphed 
botany at the Royal Botanic Garden during the 
last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and far redching influence upon the develop 
ment of Agricultural Science and Forestry in 
India The irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
for more than one hundred and fifty six years at 
the Herbarmm of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and several thousands of indigenous 
and exotic trees, shrubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open, prove to be most useful in dealing 
with such questions of considerable State 
tmportance as naturalization of useful plants, 
tatroduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaption of raw produce to the 
requirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utilisation, reservation of rural areas, provision 
of national parks, draimage, sanitation and 
public health 


Survey of india.—The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in 


Scientific Surveys. 


1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands It 
had been compiled from routesof solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 


The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767—ten years after the battle of 
Plassey—when Lord Chve formally appointed 
MajorJames Rennel] the first Surveyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the mostimportant of the 
East India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay 


Rennell’s maps were originally mulitary 
reconnalssances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
overand beyond India Even now, however, the 
relaiwe accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for imstance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits 


From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 


Geodesy means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department consists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations From these the 
exact “figure ’ of the earth 1s obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has avoided the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together 


A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
are carried out in India 


Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights , 


Tidal predictions and pubhcation of Tide Tables 
for thirty nine ports between Suez and 
Singapore but due to the war all Geodetic 
activities not directly related to the war have 
been suspended 


The Magnetic survey , 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity, 

Astronomical observations to determine 


latitude, longitude and time , 


Seismographic and meteorological obser- 
vations at Dehra Dun. 


Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 


Sctentsfic 
Topographwal Surveys —In the t this 
department used to carry out the large scale 


revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India in 1905. 

Though revenue survey 18 primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographicai position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together 

By 1905, however, allthe Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1 inch to 1 mule scale as 
recommended by a commission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor 
mation to beshown on maps especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours and 
proper classification of communications 

While some of the unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Naga hills of Assam and 
the high Himalayas mostareaccessible Large 
areas in Eastern Bengal North Bihar South 
Bombay, Guyrat, 8ind and Western Ra)putana 
have yet to be mapped on modern lines 

The activities of the Survey of India have 
gone beyond the borders of India in the past 
Nepal, for instance, was surveyed and mapped 
at the request of the local] authorities 1n 1927 


Large Scale Surveys —Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundanes 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work and in recent years numerous 
ue Maps have been published of important 
cities 


Miscellaneous —In normal times the depart 
ment 1s prepared to undertake or aid local 
surveys on payment by those concerned 
such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys, 

Riverain, irrigation, railway and city surveys, 


Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as 18 necessary for 
those operations 


Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers jent, in ald of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States 


The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun are 1n normal times at the disposal of other 
Government departments and the pubhe for 
such work as the printing of special maps 
illustration for Reports and all diagrams for 
patents 


Administration isin the hands of the Surveyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands | 
Department of the Government of India | 


The Headquarters office is at Delhi under 
two Asstt Surveyors General and there are. 
6 Directors 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
ublications may be addressed to the Survey 

frectors concerned whose addresses are 


Director, Map Publication, Dehra Dun (for 


Surveys. 601 


Maps) Director Geodetic Branch Dehra 
Dun (for publications) Director Frontier 
Circle Murree (for surveys), Director Eastern 
Circle (Air Survey officer) Dehra Dun (for 
development etc projects and air surveys), 
and Director War Survey Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun (For Geodetic data etc ) 


Indian ess.—The Indian 
Science Congress Association was founded in 
1914 largely through the efforts of Prof P 8 
Macmahon 1nd Dr J L Simonsen who were 
Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress till 
1921 The general administrative work of the 
office of the Congress was under the management 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal till 1939 
The Association at present has a permanent 
staff and offices at 92, Upper Circular Road 
Calcutta and a statistical Laboratory at the 
Presidency College Calcutta 


The main objective of the Association 1s the 
advancement of Science in India, and the annual 
sessions are organised for the purpose of (1) 
encouraging research and making the results 
generally snown among science workers 1n India , 
(2) giving opportunities for personal intercourse 
and scientific companionship in order to over 
come to some extent the isolation in this large 
country of workers m science and (3) promot 
ing public interest in science 

Membership of the Association 18 open 
to all interested 1n the actavities of the Congress 
The Association has an average total membership 
of 1200 The annual subscription is Rs 12 
There are also Sessional Members at concession 
rates The members receive free of cost the 
proceedings of the annual sessions which are 
issued in four parts 


The Congress meets 1n January each year 
m one of the principal cities and the 
proceedings last for six days The session is 
opened by a Presidential Address delivered 
by the President for the year The President 
1s chosen annually the different branches of 
science being usually represented in turn The 
work of the Session is divided into thirteen 
sections (1) Mathematics (2) Statistics 
(3) Physics (4) Chemistry, (5) Geology and 
Geography (6) Botany (7) Zoology and Lntom 
ology (8) Anthropology and Archeology, 
(9) Medicaland Veterinary Sciences (10) Agricul 
ture Sciences (11) Physiology (12) Psychology 
and Educational Sciences (13) Engineermg and 
Metallurgy The Sections meet separately and 
each section 18 presided over by its own President 
also chosenannually The mornings are devoted 
to the reading and discussion of the papers 
Special discussions and symposia are held 
in the mornings or in the afternoons during the 
Session Social functions and visits to places 
ot scientific and industrial interest are arranged 
in the afternoons by the Local Reception 
Committee which 1s formed at the venue of 
the Congress to arrange for the work of the 
Session Popular Lectures by emiment scientists 
and specialists are delivered in the evenings 
for the general public and form an important 
and attractive feature of the programme 

General Secretaries —Prof P C Mahalanotro, 
FRS , Statistical Laboratory Presidency College, 
Calcutta Prof M Qureshi, Phd, FNI, 
Head of the Dept of Chemustry, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad (Dn ) 
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The Indian Research Fund Association.— 
This Association was constituted in 1911 with 
& sum of Ra. 5,00,000 set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. The Association can 
claim to be amongst the pioneers in organised 
medical research on a large scale and its work 
has been widely appreciated in other countries. 


The control and management of the Associa- 
tion are vested in a Governing Body, the 
President of which is the Member-in-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India. This body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India is the Secretary 
of the Board and of the Governing Body. 
Membership of the Association is open to non- 
officials. HKvery donor of Rs. 5,000 is entitled to 
become a permanent life member, while every 
subscriber of Rs. 100 per annum can be a 
temporary member. 


The original Governing Body of the Association 
was, until 1929, composed exclusively of 
officials, but in that year the Raja of Parlakimedi 
made a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 to the Associa- 
tion and was appointed a life member. In the 
same year the Government of India, after 
taking into consideration the question of 
liberalising the constitution of the Governing 
Body, decided to enlarge it by including three 
representatives of the Indian Legislature, two 
representatives of Medical Faculties of Universi- 
ties incorporated by Jaw in India and one 
eminent non-medical scientist to be nominated 
by the Governor-General. As a result of further 
representations from the Universities and the 
Legislature, this Body was again enlarged in 
1933 by the addition of a third representative 
of the Medical Faculties of Indian Universities, 
whilst it was decided that the non-medical 
scientist should in future be elected by the 
Indian Science Congress Association. 


A Recruitment and Appointments Board has 
been formed from amongst the members of the 
Governing Body of the Association to select 
and recommend officers for appointment in the 
Medical Research Department and the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 


In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments used 
to be convened under the auspices of the 
Association up to 1938. (In that year it was 
decided that the Conference should be held 
biennially in future. No Conference has, 
however, been held since nor is one tu be held 
in 1944 on account of the war.) At this con- 
ference free discussions were held on the work 
accomplished and on proposals for future work. 
The results of the discussions enabled the 
members of the Scientific Advisory Board to 
make their recommendations for the programme 
for the following year. The Board is assisted 
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by Advisory Committees consisting of workers 
on more important items of research, ¢.g., 
cholera, malaria, maternal mortality, nutrition 
and plague, who examine the proposals for 
research work and make recommendations 
to the Scientific Advisory Board. The Board 
has recently appointed a Clinical Research 
Adviscry Committee to draw up a plan for the 
development of clinical research in India. 
The Scientific Advisory Board annually pub- 
lishes a technical report describing the research 
work done on the various enquiries carried 
out under the auspices of the Association during 
each calendar year. This report is obtainable 
from the office of the Secretary, Governing 
Body, Indian Research Fund Association, 
Secretariat, New Delhi on payment. 


The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the “Indian Journal of Medical Research’’ 
and its ‘‘Memoirs’” and the “Journal of the 
Malaria Institute of India,” all of which are 
issued under the authority of the Association 
and hate now a firmly established position in the 
scientific world. These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on payment. 


Since the inception of the Association a large 

number of enquiries have been carried opt and 
from small beginnings great expansion of its 
activities has taken place. Enquiries which 
have been, or are, in progress include investiga- 
tions on cholera, bacteriophage, malaria, nutri- 
tion, leprosy, plague, vaccines, tuberculosis, 
yharmacology, indigenous drugs, maternal mor- 
ality, helminthology, medical mycology, dra- 
‘ontiasis and filariasis, protozoal parasites, 
cancer, epidemic dropsy, kKala-azar, dried 
blood plasma, sandfly fever, typhus, bacillary 
dysentery, snake venoms, fluorosis, etc. 


Besides financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to institu- 
tions and also to outside workers. The ex- 
penditure for the last few years has amounted 
to between seven and eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum. The Association has been supporting 
the Malaria Institute of India, which now enjoys 
international recognition. The Association also 
maintains the Southern India Branch of the 
Malaria Institute of India at Coonoor, which 
was previously financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. As a part of the activities of this 
organisation and in commemoration of Sir 
Ronald Ross’s intimate association with India, 
an experimental malaria station was opened in 
Karnal in January, 1927, and named the “* Ross 
Field Experimental Station for Malaria” 
This was transferred to Delhi on lst March, 
1939. Besides carrying out experiments in 
connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates 
from all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria problem. The 
Public Health Section of the Institute has been 
taken over by Government since April, 1940. 


The Association maintains the Nutrition 
Laboratories at Coonoor, which carry out 
investigations which have a_ direct bearing 
on the problem of nutrition in India. The 
diet surveys undertaken by the laboratories 
have provided very valuable information as 
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to food requirements. The publication 
Health Bulletin No. 28 ‘The Nutritive valu: 
of Indian Foods and the planning of satisfactory 
diets’ has made available to the public useful 
knowledge about Indian foodstuffs. Besides 

g out experiments in nutrition, annual 
classes are held at which candidates from all 
over India are trainedin the problems oi! 
nutrition. The nutrition advisory committee 
of the Association has been recognised by the 
Government of India as the National Advisory 
Nutrition Committee for India. 


Research work at the Nutrition Research 
Laboratories, Coonoor, brought to light the 
high value of dried amla powder as an anti- 
scorbutic. As a result of this, and at the 
request of the Medical Stores Department, 
tne Association’s laboratories at Coonoor 
have manufactured large quantities of amla 
powder for army purposes. 


The Association have set up Nutrition 
Research Units at the Seth G. S. Medical College 
Bombay and at Dacca University, Dacca. 
They have also set up a Clinical Research 
United at the Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 


The Association have recently adopted a 
scheme for the award of Research Fellowships 
of the value of Rs.150 per mensem, each tenable 
for a period of 2 years. The fellowships are 
intended to encourage young medical graduates 
who have shown initiative and are considered 
suitable to undertake independent research. 
Five scholars were selected in 1942 and two 
scholars were selected in 1944 to hold the 


fellowships. 

Geological Survey.—The Geological Survey 
of India is one of the oldest Geological 
Surveys in the World. The present depart- 
ment, now under the Government of India, 
Department of Labour, was founded in 1851. 
Ite primary function is the preparation of a 
geological map of India, the basis on which 
all geological work, including an appraisal 
of a eral deposits of the country, must 
rest. 


Up to the beginning of the present century, 
most of the geological maps prepared were 
vn the small scale of 1”—=4 miles, many of the 
surveys being rather in the nature of geological 
reconnaissances with the object of obtaining 
a broad view of the geology of the country as 
a whole. During the last 40-50 years, mapping 
has, wherever possible, been on a standard 
scale of 1” = 1 mile, and in certain areas of 
special economic importance on larger scales. 


The importance of geological work in connec- 
tion with India’s industrial development 1s 
now widely realised and, to meet enhanced 
demands, the gazetted cadre of the Department 
is being increased as rapidly as possible. The 
present sanctioned strength is the Director, 
10 Superintending Geologists, 30 Geologists, 
55 Assistant Geologists, 2 Geophysicists, 1 
Chemist, 6 Assistant Chemists, 1 Metalurgist, 
1 Mechanical Engineer, 1 Supervisory Field 
Ofhcer, 3 Mining Engineers and 1 Registrar. 
This staff is divided into (t+) Headquarters 
Division, and (ti) Field Staff. The Headquarters 
Division, with its office in Calcutta, includes 
1 Deputy Director in charge of administration, 
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1 Petrologist and Curator with assistants who 
identify rocks and mineral submitted for 
examination by outsiders and superintend the 
Museum collections, 1 Palaeontologist with 
assistants who are responsible for the identifica- 
tion of fossils and supervise the fossil collections, 
and a chemical staff working in the Headquarters 
Laboratory. The office sections include, in 
addition to the general administrative sections, 
a Library Section, Information and Statistics 
Sections and a Drawing Office, including 
Map and Process Sections. Geological maps 
are prepared in the Drawing Office and smaller 
maps are also printed there. The departmental 
Library is well-equipped with books and 
ublications on geological and allied subjects. 
ese may be consulted by the general public 
sar under certain circumstances may be issued 
on loan. 


The Field Staff, who spend about half of 
the year on geological fieldwork in any part 
of India and the remaining 6 months at head- 
quarters, are grouped into the Mapping Division 
and the Development Division, the former 
consisting at present of 4 Mapping Circles and 
the latter of one Mineral Development Circle 
and one Engineering Geology Circle. Each 
Circle is under the su ion of a Superintend- 
ing Geologist. The individual Mapping Circles 
embrace one to several provinces while the 
activities of the two specialised circles cover 
the whole of India. The object of the Mapping 
Circles is to continue the detailed geological 
mapping of India. Officers in these Circles 
carry out preliminary investigations on such 
toineral occurrences as are found during the 
course of mapping, and also undertake the 
simpler types of engineering geology and water- 
supply investigations. They will also supply 
the geological guidance necessary in any 
geophysical work which may be carried out in 
their areas. Officers of the Mineral Develop- 
ment Circle are men who have specialised in 
the study of certain minerals, such as coal 
mica, Manganese, clays, um, etc. Their 
work is of an all-India character, and they 
will operate and give advice to provinces 
wherever their specialised knowledge will be 
advantageous Similarly, the work of the 
Engineering Geology Circle is of an all-India 
character, the members being highly specialised 
in the geological investigation of dam-sites, 
water-supply or any geological problems related 
to engineering. With the present small staff, 
this Circle can take on only a limited number 
of investigations but it is hoped to expand 
it to the cadre proposed above as quickly as 
possible. Ultimately, the Engineering Geology 
Circle is likely to el pre into more than one 
Circle of highly specialsed officers as investi- 
gations are extended to cover problems not 
included previously on account of shortage 
of staff. The Engineering Geology Circle is 
expected to work in close co-operation with 
the Public Works Department of the various 
Provincial Governments. In addition to the 
staff of the above Circles, a small geophysical 
staff is being appointed and equipped. Their 
work in the taagpust be a ge 18 aren S be 
mainly on water-supply and engineering geology 
roblems. For testing mineral deposits, explor- 
ing dam-sites and underground water resources, 
drilling equipment is being purchased. 
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Proving of Wuls. 


Every year, before the programme of the 


Thus, to cater for the mineral industry, 


field surveys is decided upon, the Pest aioe the Geological Survey of India publishes 


Governments are asked to give 
geological investigations, mineral surveys or 
engineering enquiries which they desire to 
have carried out Such definite programmes 
of fieldwork may also cover the Indian States, 
and may be carried out free of charge 
however, any special problem has to be dealt 
with which does not come under the regular 
programme of the Department (¢ g , a mineral 
survey of a particular area, an enquiry connected 
with a particular engmeering project, or short 
term investigations involving specialised geolo 
gical knowledge), a charge may be made for the 
services of the officers deputed for such work 


The results of the investigations and researches 
of the Department are published in— 


(1) Records of the Geological Survey of 
India, which includes the Annual Reports, 
Annual Mineral Review, and short papers 
One volume of 4 parts is published 
annually “Every 5 years, a Quinquen- 
mial Review of the Mineral Production 
of India, is published as a separate 
volume of the Records 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 


India each volume dealing in detail 
with a particular area. 


Palaeontologua Indica, which deals entirely 
with palaeontological matters 


As a part of the Records, a series of Bulletins 
on particular minerals have been published in 
recent years These Bulletins are intended 
to summarise the geological information available 
in India on commercial minerals As each 
edition goes out of print, these Bulletins will 
be revised and reprinted 


(tt) 


(208) 


of 


If, | 


(a) An Annual Remew of Meneral Production, 
the contents are mainly production 
statistics relating to the previous year. 


A Quingquennial Review of the Muneral 
Production of Indv, giving a review 
of the trend of the industry during the 
past 5 years 


(6) 


(c) Bulletins, summansing geological know- 
ledge on mineral occurrences—the 
Bulletins are of longer term interest 


than (a) and (0) 


During the War, publication of the Records 
(except Bulletins) and Memotre has been 
suspended but will, it 18 hoped, be resumed 
in the near future 


The advice of the Geological Survey of India 
1s taken by the Central Government and others 
on all questions of mineral policy To encourage 
and assist the teaching of geology in classes 
and colleges, the Department presents collections 
of minerals, roeks and fossils and gives lectures 
to students and at times to the public with a 
view to popularising the study of geology. 


The geological functions of the Mineral 
Utilisation Branch of the Department, which 
was established as & war measure, are being 
taken over by the newly created Mineral 
Development Circle 


During the war a strategic branch has been 
formed with a view to providing gabe 
information and advice for the Allied Forces 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been appointed 
executor of the Will of a deceased person, it is 
always advisable to prove the Will as early as 
possible If the Will is in a vernacular, it has 
to be officially translated into English A 
petition is then prepared praying for the grant 
of probate of the Will All the property left 
by the deceased has to be disclosed in a schedule 
to be annexed to the petition Values must be 
shewn as at the date of the Petition and Probate 
Fees will be calculated on such value The Values 
of immoveable properties are usually assessed at 
16§ years’ purchase on the nett Municipal assess 
ment, in the absence of a report from a com- 
petent architect 

Scale of Probate Duty.—Up to Rs 1,000—Nil 

For the next Ra 9,000 (1 ¢ upto Rs 10,000), 
2 per cent , for the next Rs 40,000 (te upto 
Be 60,000) 3 per cent , for the next Rs 50,000 
(se upto Rs 1,00,000) 4 per cent, for the next 
Re 1,00,000(t¢ upto Rs 2,00,000) 44 per cent, 
for the next Rs 60,000 (te upto Rs 2,650,000) 
5 per cent, for the next Rs 650,000 (t¢ upto 

3,00,000) ot tod cent, for the next 
1,00,000 (se up 4,00,000) 6 ag cent, for 
the next Re 1,00,000 (se upto 5,00,000) 
63 per cent , for amounts exceeding Rs 5,00,000 


e 


‘or the portion over Rs 6,00,000) 7 per cent 
[In addition to this Probate Duty there 18, at 
present, a surcharge of 25% 


Exemptions from Probate Duty.—In deter- 
mining the amount of the value of the estate 
for the purposes of probate duty the following 
items are allowed to be deducted 


1 Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances 


2 The amount of funeral expenses 

3 Property held by the deceased in trust 
and not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest 


In addition, there 1s general exemption for 
service personnel killed in action or dying on 
service in certain circumstances 


Rrocedure.—The particulars of the pro- 
perty of the deceased and the particulars 
of all items allowed by law to be deducted 
have to be shown in separate schedules 
It 1s the practice of the High Court to 
send a copy of these schedules to the Revenue 
Authorities and if the properties, particularly 
immoveable pro erties, have not been properly 
valued, the High Court issues a notice to the 
petitioner requiring him to amend the schedule 
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of property accordingly. In certain cases the 
Court requires citations to be published and 
served on such persons as the Court thinks are 
interested in the question of the grant of probate. 
If no objection is lodged by any person so inter- 
ested within the time mentioned in the citation 
to the effect that nothing should be done in 
the matter of the petition for probate without 
notice to the person objecting or to use the 
technical language the caveator, and if the 
Will is shown to have been properly executed, 
probate is ordered to be granted. If an objec- 
tion or caveat is filed the petition for probate 
is converted into a suit in which the petitioner 
is plaintiff and the caveator is the defendant. 


Probate Codicil, etc.—Probate has effect over 
all the property and estate moveable or 


immoveable of the deceased throughout the intesta 


province in which the same is  gtanted 
and is conclusive as to the representative 
title of the person to whom the probate is 
granted against all debtors of the deceased and 
all persons holding property which belongs to 
the deceased and will afford full indemnity to 
all debtors paying their debts and all persons 
delivering up such property’ to the person to 
whom such probate is granted. Probate can 
only be granted to an executor appointed by 
the Will and the appointment may be exfiress 
or by necessary implication. Probate cannot 
be granted to any person who is a minor or is 
of unsound mind. Where several executors 
are appointed probate may be granted to them 
simultaneously or at different times. If a 
codicil is discovered after the grant of probate 
& separate probate of that codicil may be granted 
to the executor if it in no way repeals the 
appointment of executors made by the Will 
If different executors are appointed by the 
codicil, probate of the Will will be revoked and 
a@ new probate granted of the Will and codicil 
together. When probate has been granted to 
several executors and one of them dies, the 
entire representation of the testator accrues to 
the surviving executor or executors. Probate 
of a Will when granted establishes the Will from 
the death of the testator and renders valid all 
intermediate acts of the executor assuch. When 
& person appointed an executor has not renounced 
the executorship, letters of administration will 
not be granted to any other person until a cita- 
tion has been issued calling upon the executor 
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to accept or renounce the executorship, but 
when one or more of several executors have 
proved the Will, the Court may, on the death 
of the survivor of those who have proved, grant 
letters of administration without citing those 
who have not proved. The renunciation may 
be made orally in the presence of the Judge or 
by a writing signed by the person renouncing 
and when made will preclude him from ever 
thereafter applying for probate of the Will 
appointing him executor. If an executor 
renounces or fails to accept an executorship 
within the time limited for the acceptance or 
refusal thereof, the Will may be proved and 
letters of administration with a copy of the Will 
annexed may be granted to the person who 
would be entitled to administration in case of 
cy. 


Resi Legatee.—When no executor has 
been appointed by a deceased in his Will 
or when the deceased has ad erage 
an executor who is legally incapable or 
refuses to act or who has died before the 
testator or before he has proved the Will or when 
an executor dies after having proved the Will 
but before he has administered all the estate of 
the deceased, a universal or a residuary legatee 
may be admitted to prove the Willand Letters 
of Administration with the Will annexed may 
be granted to him of the, whole estate or so much 
of it as may be unadministered. 


After any grant of Probate or Letters of 
Administration with Will annexed, no other 
than the person to whom the same may have 
been granted has the power to sue or prosecute 
any suit or otherwise act as representative of 
the deceased until such Probate or Letters of 
oe has or have been recalled or 
revoked, 
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A tor General’s Certificate.—In cases 
where the value of the estate 1s Rs. 2,000/- 
or less, an Administrator General’s Certificate 
can be obtained. The procedure for obtaining 
this Certificate is simple and less expensive. A 
fee of 3% on the value of the estate is payable. 
The value of the estate has, however, to be taken 
as at the date of the death of the deceased. 
These Certificates are equivalent to Letters of 
Administration. 
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Physical divisions of India and their relation 
to uakes.—The Indian continent 1s 
divided geologically and therefore physio- 
gra aes into three distinct and well-defined 
units, 6 northernmost unit consisting of 
sedimentary and erystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Himalayas 
that were upraised, geologically speaking, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believe 
to be still undergoing elevation. elape constitute 
India’s most ungtable region and are therefore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
south running mountains of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Isiands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability, 


The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland—the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 19384), 

The triangular portion of the Peninsula pro 
constitutes a stable landmass—a Horst—as the 
geologists call it—and is the third and moat stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes. oe one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
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recorded from this region (April 1843), 
From the apex of the Penimsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation m the earth’s 
crust, though there 1s no direct evidence of this 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by W D Weat of the 
Geological Survey of India 

Causes —It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
will be Wluminating While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invanably the result of movement 
along dislocations im the earth’s crust or 
“‘ faults’ as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes In the case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, mstead of bemg merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, thatis the place of 
Maximum intensity, frequently comcides with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exists between earthquakes 
and the dislocations A number of important 
faults run close to the southern edge of the Hima 
layas and the Himalayan foot 1s therefore a very 
unstable region A similar faultruns along the 
foot of the Shan Plateau 1 Burmawhile the 
Kyaukkyan fault runs north and south in the 
Northern Shan States, and has probably given 
rise to earthquakes It may, however, be pointed 
out that 1t 18 only such ‘faults’ as are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes Thus the faultsin 
the Peninsular area appear to be inert and there 
fore few earthquakes occur there Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move 
ments occur There 1s, however, no consensus of 
opinion on this point for mn Norway, where the 

mountai ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes The 
cause May be more deep-seated as, for example 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth s 
interior The same result 1s achieved by the slip 
ping of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
heir uplift owimg to tectonic forces (Rangoon 
Dec 1927). The regions where mountain ranges, 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger. The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharifh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 

Factors Controlling Damage and _ Loss 
of Life —-The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of ife depends Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of the people, etc Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater in India, where 
pucca houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden, though the 
fatter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake (5th 
May, 1930) 
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The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
& considerable difference to loss of life, for an 
earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
awares (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost , Quetta, toll 
of life 25,000) Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at night the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable Dr. A 
M Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations 1n the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909 He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived 1n two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage ‘The fact to be 
emphasised 1s that the loss of life, etc , does not 
entirely depend upon the seventy of the shock, 
but upon,the time of occurrence and various 
other factors 


Sources of Information.—Very little is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 AD and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete T Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of information of the earlier Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 
892 AD occur are the Tartkhul Khulafé (History 
of the Caltphs), the Alkamu-fi-l Tdnkh by 
Ibnwmathir—a historical work of the Arabians, 
the Mtr-dt ul-’ Alam an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Badaont (Brblhotheca Indica), BAber’s memairs 


With one or two eaceptions no really severe 
earthquakes took place in the Indian region 
between January 1943 and March 1945 How 
ever, a number of shocks of slight to moderate 
intensity were felt in different parts of the 
continent 

Two shocks of slight mtensity were felt at 
Srinagar in Kashmir and at Drosh in Chitral, 
on Feb 6, 1943, at intervals of 30 Seconds 
On Feb 9, an earthquake of slight intensity 
was felt in parts of Assam Slight shocks were 
felt over a wide area—Rawalpindi, Muzafiarabad, 
D I khan Ganhati, Gulmarg and Srinagar 
on 9th Sept 1943, at 1036 IST The 
epicentre of this earthquake was near the 
Hindu Kush Mountains An earthquake of 
great intensity with epicentre im Assam was 
felt in parts of Assam and North Bengal, on 
Oct 23 at 23, 54, IST Shght shocks were 
felt at D I Khan on Nov 27ati15151ST 


On Teb 29, 1944, an earthquake of great 
intensity, with epicentre in the Maldive islands, 
was felt in the Ceylon region at 2258 IST 
Av’ earthquake of moderate intensity with 
epicentre near the Andaman Islands, was 
recorded on Sept 27, 1944 During 10944 
further shocks were felt in different parts of 
India—Kashmuir, Bihar, Assam—but none of 
them 18 of much importance 


Between Jan 1945 and March, 1945 The 
reported shocks are all of small intensity and 
occurred in Nepal and Assam 


Khéfi Khans Muntakhab wllabdb, etc. Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Royal Astatye Society of Bengal, the Philosophwal 
Transactions etc, Accounts of the later earth- 
| quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
- oirs of the Geological Survey of India, from which 
-much of the information here given is drawn 
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Historical Review.-—-The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given, 

The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 
898 A.D. or early in 894 A.D., when Daibul or 
Depa; an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears both 
in the Tdrikhul Khulafé (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdmil-ft-l Tdrtkh. According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shawwa4l 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence, Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before the 
18th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the close of A.D, 893 or early 
894 A.D. 

6th July 1505—This earthquake affected 
Afghanistan and Northern India, It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of iife. 
In one day-as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month. Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recorded in the 
Mir-dt-ul-’Alam, an unpublished work in the 
Hbrary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddont (Bibliotheca Indica Vol. I, p, 319) in the 
Memoirs of Bébar (Erskines edition, p. 170) in 
Firtshiah (Lucknow edition, p. 183) and its date 
is therefore authentically recorded. 


The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available, 


Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanying hurricane resulted in the de- 
struction of several vessels Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
ai period of thirty-two days during the year 
The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1668, between the 
dates 2nd—lith May. Its effect was so serious 
that Sam4ji or Samawani—a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. record of this 
ap ears aT Ma‘asir-v’ A’lamgirs (Edit. Bibl. 

ca, p. 74). 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Muharam of Aurangzib’s 
12th year’ (Mir-4t-ul-’ Alam, an unpublished work 
of tiwar Khan) that is, the 4th of June 1669. 
This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which, it is reported, falling 
into a lake caused its waters to overflow 

Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June 1669 and 28rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done. 

A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday,the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
atc mor by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as losa of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period ! 
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A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river ! 


Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact it is 
reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake, 
but that is an obvious exaggeration, though 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred, It is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rocks forty feet above ground level, 
Near Chittagong 60 square miles of land sank 
permanently under water. 


Several shocks of varying intensity occurred in 
different parts of India—Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 18th July 1762 and 22nd May 1808, but 
they were not of much importance. 


A violent earthquake took place on 1st Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
into the ground, Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 


This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 


16th June 1819 —This was one of the worst 
earthquakes experienced in India, Its effect was 
the severest in Cutch, the chief town of which— 
Bhuj—was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 


In the western region of Cutch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerged 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 15 miles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or God’s Embankment. 


One very severe shock followed by minor ones 
occurred on 29th Ortober 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmandu and 
Patan, in Nepal. 


1827 Sept. (before 26th Sept. 1827) —The 
fort of Kolitaran, near Lahore, was de- 
troyed and about 1,000 halle lost their lives. 
It is stated that a hill falling into the river Ravi 
resulted in extensive floods. 


6th June 1828.—There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between ¢éhe aforementioned date and 
the year 1889, but of these only two 
are worth mention, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected N go and the eastern 
and central region, Northern India. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day. 
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26th August 1838.—Felt in Khbatmand 


(Nepal) and North Bihar. In Khatmandu alone greater part 


100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other places. There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma, more particularly Amarapura apd Ava, 
on 23rd March 1889. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 200—400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily. 


19th February 1842.—Lasted for about three 
Minutes in Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, ete, It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was abou! 
216,000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not cal! 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 

rtance. Two earthquakes which affected the 

eccan in March and April 1848 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landmass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity, 
Sholapur, Maktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kurnool. 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done, This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary. 


Severe shocks, local in their effect, occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852. Fort Kahan 
was completely ruined and about 350 persons 
were killed. 

24th August 1858.—Burma was affected, but 
the shocks were not of great intensity. False 
Island situated south-east of Cheduba Island 
(18° 38’ N: 93° 553’ E) ape Siar entirely 
ander the Ocean. The same quake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. 

10th January 1869.—Experienced in Assam 
(Cachar), total area where shocks were felt was 
250,000 square miles, 

A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of 81st December 1881, 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square miles most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya, Hazaribagh, Agra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
Ramri. The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr 

80th May 1885 —This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loas of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 

The epicentre was a few miles weat 
of Srinagar. The radius of fe area was 
800—450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

14th July 1886.—The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
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20th December 1892.—This was felt over the 
of Baluchistan, and was connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range in a N.N.E, direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault, It is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about 2} feet! The earthquake was, however, 
local in its effects. 


The worst earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
times occurred on 12th June 1897. Stone build- 
ings in Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhati, Nowgo: 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroy 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected, 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a “ move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust-planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
& Maximum width of ahout 50 miles.” This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up in the interior of the earth, 


The district of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1905, more icularly 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleer. There was heavy 
loss of life—20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,625,000 square miles. 
Kangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 

yas, 


2ist October 1909.—This earthquake affected 
the Kachhi plain, Baluchistan Considerahkle 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost, 
The radius of the felt area was about 16—45 
miles, The elongated epicentre was N.W.—S.K., 
in direction. The earthquake was ky taped 
due to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
being covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
conjectural. 


A violent earthquake occurred over the 
greater part of the Northern and Southern 
Shan States on 2lst May 1912, and was felt 
ragtically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
unnan. An area of 125,000 squaré miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 23rd May bya 
severe shock which was felt over an area of 
375.000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceased, The epicentre was close to 
ri A site yaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 
tates. 


No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 and 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North- 
west India as far as Lahore. It was moat 
strongly felt in Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. e total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles, This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 


The area affected was approximately | It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 


Assam. 
230,400 square miles. 


| nd water from flesures created in the ground, 
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17th December 1027.—Was experienced to 
Rangoon, but v little damage was done. 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
Rangoon its importance cannot be denied. 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
due to “forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of wea ness below the deltaic 
alluvium” Although the area is covered with 
alluxium and direct observations are not possible, 
the adap eat of such a sone of weakness 
existing in the neighbourhood of the town must 
be accepted. 


The area* around Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very uastable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located in 
this region. The earthquake on Ist Kebluary 
1929 in the North-West Himalayas was at 
first thought to be «onnected with these faults 
Bat it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth—160 
kims. Which isa point of interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults, The epicentre 
was situated about 25 miles nerth-west of 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives were lost, 


8th August 1029—This earthquake, which 
affected the smalltown of Swa in Burma, was 
counected with several of the later earthquakee 
that occurred in different pb of Burma—the 
Pegu earthquake of 5th May 1930, the Podo | 
earthquakes of July to December 1930 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December 1930, The 
epicen area was quite small sot ey about 6 


ralles to the north west of Swa e—-7 
done to railway lines and bridges Loaded 
trucks were lifted off the track and thrown to 
one side. The shocks were due to movement 
alouz a fault in the Tertiary rocks, more or 
leas Haat to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault, 


A violent shock occurred at about 8-15 p.m. 
on 6th May 1940, and Lederer tevelled the 
whole town of . About 550 lives were lost | 
and considerable damaye was done to propery in 
Rangoon as well. The actual area affected was 
about 220,000 square miles. This earthquake 
came without any inary warning and 

only 80 seconds, The earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum 
pag? Mery he neg e@ nt one and did not 


the dying out of still earller movements 
It is thought that the movement was connected 
with the faults of the Shan Plateau, 


which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra Arma toto the gulf of Martaban, 


Assam wat shaken by a severe earthquake 
on Sri Julv 1940, after about 12 years of com- 
pa ative quiescence. The total.area affected was 
about 000 -square miles, The town of 
Dhubri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no lose of life occurred, ‘This ts 
shears bg ae Pog fact that many houses 
are bu ‘flexible superstructure supporti 

vanised fron roofs’ and at that 


light, often gal 

re of the man were not sleeping 

inside their earthquake was prob- 

ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 

Tange, movement along which sone wis asalsted 

the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
presumably upset the 


annilihrium. 
20 


a . 
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3rd/ith December 1980 —Several severe shocks 
were felt between 10-15 p.m. and 122 1.m, in 
Pyn, Burma. Most of the brick buildings were 
destroved and about 30 persons lost their lives, 
The shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles, 


27th August 1931 —This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 25th by 
an earlier earthquake the epicentre of whic 
was near Shari The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 870 000 square miles Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sh 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugti and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur, 


15th January 1934.—This the North Bihar 
ceretquere, is still fresh in our minds It was 
one of the most violent earthquakes that have 
affected India It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Sitarmarhi, Madhubanl, 

onghvr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpor 
Darjeeling, etc, and the Nepal valley suffer 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motthari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it was 
felt was 1900,000 square miles The earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underiving the 
alluvium, It is fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 2-15 PM), for had i 


| occurred at night it would have been one of the 


worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth, 


31st May1935 —The Quetta earthquake is one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region This 
ean be estimated from the fact that 25,000 lives 
perished and damage to private property, Rall- 
wav lines, etc , ran into several crores The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100000 square miles The 
catises leading fo these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably shallow The earth- 
quake is probably connected with the sharp bend 
m the hill ranges near Quetta, 


The frequency of aftershocks of the Quetta 
earthquake of May 1985, according to the 
Geol 1 Survey.of India, appears to be con- 
siderably diminished, but several sharp shocks 
were felt during the year in the Assam seismic 
area, including those of 16th January at about 
18 45 hours and of 2lst March at 21.45 hours, 
Indian standard time, 


The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th Nov mber 1937, and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Sind and Baluchistan, 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar Kangra, Chitra! and Drosh, and con- 
siderabl damage was done, No loss of life was 
reported. 


Although minor earthquakes have been 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937 none of these has caused damage 
ot los of life, Details of some of the.e are 
aivan halow. : 
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Sth January 1986 ~Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh {n the 
Frontier Province, Another shock of the same 
intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
qwa- no damage or loss of life 

14th April 1988 —An earthquake shock was 
felt at M a in the Lower Chindwin district 
Burma, at 7-47 am Cracks ap in the 
walle of several buildings, but there was no loss 

. 


8rd May 1088 —-Two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Amam, at 1021 pm The shocks lasted for 
about {0 seconds There was very little damage 
to property and no loas of life 


1684 Augu«t 1988 —Shorke were experienced 
in the Upper (hindwin district, Burma, and 
were felt overa fairly wide area The shocks 
which lasted about 30 seconds, seem to have been 
wevere at mip ke Pucca buildings and 

tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of! Smaller shocks were also feit at Mawlalk 
Paungbyin, Mingin, Indaw, Kalewa, Hamalin 
Tabyin, etc. 


7th February 1939..Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh In Chitral at intervals of two seconds but 
there ‘was neither material nor loss of 


life. 
received by the Geological Survey 

of Tehue trom various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt 1 
1837 inIndia With the exception of the rather 
severe shock of 14th November, which or 
nated in the Hindu Kush region and off Ps 
considerable tract of north-west India, the reat 
were of slight intensity wunaitended by any 
damage to buildings or persons 

Regionally the shocks were distributed as 


follows — 
Burma, 28, north eastern India, including 
Sikkim, nee and Tibet, 81 , north western 
India, including Kashmir, Chitral and 
Baluchistan, 21, and Peninsular India, 2 
The epicentre of the shock of 14th November 
1937 has been located In the Hindu Kush 
monntains, north west of Drosh, in Chitral 
This has been deduced from observers’ re 
and from phic records available from 


Agra, This 
‘was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Debra 
aaa Multan, Dera Ismail] Khan and 


At least sixty earthquake shocks were felt in 
India during the year 1939 Fortunately all 
these shocks, without exception, were of slight 
Intensity and caused neither loss of life nor 
serious damage to property 

About twenty of these shocks affected the 
anstable Assam region, of which four were felt 
at Dhitbri, siz at.Gaahati and a like number at 


Shiliong, 

(batch 
nd 

the y 


lea Se se nee 
however, “be made of the earthquake of 21% 


District, North-West Mianwali, Dehra Ismafl 


Bs Gilgit, Lahore, Shikarp 

ore, ur 
Rawaipindl, Gilgit, (Hydarabad State) T° 
¥ other towns experienced shocks during 
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November 10989, ehich was felt at Jammu, 
pind!, Srinagar, Dathousle, Kabul, G wa We 

’ ’ » RADU, u, 
ete Its epicentre waa in Hindu Bah range, 
“being ear at S6°N 75 6° B, [te fooal depth 


was 200 i 

The intensity of this earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gilgit was ¥{I on the Mercali scale, At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at intervals of 10 
seconds each Gracks developed In the walls of 
the Observatory and other shag the nif 
At Gilgit, which suffered three at 
of 2 seconds each, boulders slipped down fiom 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 


over the valley 

During 1940 earthquake shocks were felt at 
G in Kashmir, at Barmer (Rajputans) and 
ree and Radhanpur in the Western [adian 


At Segre, Sib shocks of moderate intenstt 
were felt on the 3rd August at 14 45 IST)a 
cracked walls of kuécha houses Shocks of mo- 
derate inte sitv were also felt on 8th August and 
21st 4 dig 1940 but apart from cracks in 
kufcha houses no damage was done Barmer 
and Bhuj experiehced a slight shock on 31st 
October while Bhuj had another shock on 13th 
Noveml er, 1940 

There was no losa of life or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes 


A large number of earthquake shocks occurred 
in Indja during the year 1941 It is unneceseary 
to give details of all these but particulars of 
nee or four of the more important ones may 

e given 

An earthquake of moderate intensity took 
place on the 2lst of January 1941 at 18-16 
hours (I8 T ) with its epicentre to the north of 
Assam The shocks lasted for about one 
minute but no damage wae caused 

Another earthquake ocurred on the 26th 
June at 17 27 hours ee T) This earthquake 
whose epicentre lay the neighbourhood of 
Nicobar Islands, was of very great intensit 
ind was felt in Madrasa, Chittagong, Chand ; 
Colombo, etc Extensive damage to buildings 
ocrurred in Port Blair where 4 persons were 
killed and 4 seriously injured e duration 


ports of the shock was less than half a minute. 


On the 30th of June at 28 58 houra (I 8 T.) a 


ock Shock of moderate intensity was felt. at Port 
eighbourhood 


Blair Its epicentre lay in the n 
of north Andaman, 
a Sepemoer st boars 0) at. Gut 
€ & Onrs 4 ° 
The thks Waited: tor abu sb coneace aad 
caused damage to kaccha buildings and mud 
houses in Quetta 
Three earthquakes of slight to moderate 
intensity were recorded during thé year 1942 
An earthquake of slight intensity ;with its 
icentre Assam was felt at 16-172. heurs 
ST) on 22nd February in parts of al 


and Aksam. No 
On 


bh moun 
quake of slight tn y 
rt he epaty i 

epicentre a u 
re was uo lous of life oF 


the 
i 
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MAP SHOWING 
THE EARTHQUAKE ZONES OF INDIA 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 
POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posta and Telegraphs 
of [India ie vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached tc the Depart ment o! 
Posts & Air of the Government of India, For 
the efficient working of the Department there 
is a Financial Adviser, Communigations. The 
superior staff of the Direction, in addition to 
the- Director-General himself, consists on the 

tal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 

neral, one Deputy Director-General, Postal 
Services. one Deputy Director-General, War, 
two As:istant Directors-General, Kstablishments 
one Assistint Director-Ge.eral, P: stal Services 
geven Assistant Dy Directors-General and one 
Post-wir Plan sinz Officer. 

For posta) pur , the Indian Empire i 
divided into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, United Provinces and sind and 
Balu histan, Hach of the first seven Is in charg: 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Balu histan Circle 1s controlled by a Director, 
Posts & [elegraphs, The Central ~ Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces and 
the Central India and Rajpatana Agencies. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar 
Tangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of muila 
by railways, inland steamers, and air serviccs. 
All the Postmastere-General are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmaste:s-Genersl 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the | 
Director is assisted by Assistant Directors. 
In the BengaJ and Assam Circle, there is an: 
Additional Postmaster-General for the province! 
of Assam with headquarjers at Shillong, who 
works under the Pos ter-General, The 
eight Postal Circles are divided into Divisions, 
each in charge of a Superintendent of Post 
Offices or Railway Mail Service as the case may 
be and each Superintendent is assisted by 
a certain number of officials styled Inspectors 

Generaiiy there is a head post office at the 

adquarters of each revenue district and other 
Poxt orhrer In 6 
subordinate to th ad 


.) ofhte for pur} oses 


Bombay, Delhi and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post othoes 
are directly under the Postmarter:-Gencral. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one ofr 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. Whin the duties of the Po-tmaster 
of a head office berome 80 onerous that he is 
unable to perfoim them fully him-eif a Deputy 
Po-tmuster is appointed to relieve him of rome 
of them, and if stil] further relief is requ red, 
one or more Assista:t Porstmasrters are «employ- 
ed. The more important of the offices su 
ordinate to the hexd office are de~iznated sub- 
offices and are wuilly established only in 
towns of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
all clusses of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head officer to which 
they are subordinate incorporating theicin the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
uave direct dealings with Guvernment local »ub- 
treasuries. The officer in churge-of such an 
office works it eitler single-handed or w th the 
a‘si-tauce of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with Hmited 
functions ordinarily intended for villayes, and 
are -placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small p y or ot extraneou- agents, 
such ag school mas‘ers, shoy-keeprrs, lind- 
h 'iders or cultivators wha perform ‘heir postal 
duties in return for a smal) emuneration 

The audit and acconnt: work ot the Po t Office 
18 entrusted to the Accountant-General, Poxts 

nd Jeleginphs, who {+ an officer of the Finanie 

Department of the Government of India ind 
is not subrdinate to the Director-General 
The Accountant-General is arsistid by Deputy 
Accuuntants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary <t°ff of clerks, perform at separate 
headqua:ters the actual audit ani a ounts 
work of « certatn number ot rosts! circles. 

In accordance with an anangement grhich 
has been in f -roe-ince 1883; a larcze number of 
sub-p at offices and a few head offices perform 
telerraph York in ddition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices, 
The policv is to increa-e iligruph facilities 


same district are usually ;everyshere and expecially in towns by opeaing 


a number of cheap telegraph othces working 


of accounts. The Postmasters of the Caic..tta,, ander the control of the Po-t Office. 
The InJand Tariff (which is applicable to Aden, Nepal, Ceylon and Portuguese India except 


asindicated below) is as follows :— 








Woen the Wen the po- tage| Win the pun tage 
—— postage is wholly is iunurrerentiy 
is prepaid. unpaid. prepaid. 
Letters, Anna. Pies, 
Net exceeding one toja re or 1 6 
And every additional tola ee oe 1 
tnd pittern ; Double the pre-|Double the deficl- 
For the firet five tolas or fraction paid rate ency (chargeable 
thereo: os oe ar 0 9 (chargeable ob very). 
For every additional two and a half tolas, on delivery). 
or m thereof, in excess of five ;: 


ae Oe os aol ol ae i 


eget ee 


Ae Spe iey ad gegen tig 


Post Ofice Tariffs. 


Postearda, 
Single 9 pies. 
Reply 1 anna 6 pies 
ate manufacture 


must be prepaid in 
cannot be neat to Nepal ) 
Parcels (prepayment compulsory), 


Parcels not exceeding 12} seers (1,000 tolas) in 
weight :—- 


Reply postcards 


Rs. a. 
Not exceeding 40 tolas .. és . O 6 


For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight a és 6 


Registration 1s compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas, 


All parcels to Aden should be registered. There 
is no parcel service to Nepal. These rates 
are not applicable to parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India, 


Registration fee, 


For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 $ 


Ordinary Money Order fees. 
For every sum of Rs 10 or fraction thereof 0 2 


In the case of money orders for’Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates presoribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 
There 4% no money order service to Nepal. 


Telegraphic money order feea—The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders pilus a 
telegraph charge caiculated at the ratea fo 
Inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
ers rg for the actual number of words 

in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ‘“ Express’’ or ae an ‘ Oriinary’ 
message. In addition to the above a supple. 
mentary fee of two annas Is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 


There ia no telegraphic money order service to 
N>-ral or Portuguese India In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph eharge is calculated at 
th: rates shown below :— 


Exprese—Rs 2-6-0 for the first 12 words and 
8 annas for each additional word, 


Ordsnary.— Re. 3-8-0 tor the first 12 words 
and 4 annas for each additional word. 


Value-payable fees.— These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are ti@ same aa the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 


ee 


Rs, a. 
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For every additional Bs. 100 ur fraction Ra, a. 
thereof over Rs, 800 and upto Rs.1,000 0 2 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs, 1,000 .. ea 


As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portuguese India 
see Foreign Tariff, as 


Acknowledgment fee.—For 
article l anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ceylon. to Nepal or to Portuguese 
India except as indicated below), is as follows ‘—~ 


Letters —To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portu- 

ese india—Indian inland rates To Burma*t— 

annas tor the firat tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


each registered 


| annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
To all other countries.<{ for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weigh 

Postcards, Single . .. 2 annas. 
“ Reply s .. 4 annas. 
Postcards to Burma*; Single 1 anna and 

r eply ee ee ae ee 2 annas, 


Printed Papers.—} anna for every 2 ounces 
ul part of that weight N 


Business Papers.—For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight ». 3¢ annas. 


For everv additional 2 ouncesor part of 
that weight .. 2 anna 


Samples.—1} annas for first 4 ouncee and 2 
anna ;er 2 ounces thereafter. 


eo ee ae 


Printed Papers, Business Papers and Samples. 
—'fo Burma*, 9 pies for the first five tolas and 
6 La every additional 5 tolas or part of that 
W e 


Pareeis. 


Parcel postage varies for different countries 

as shown in tha Foreign Post Directory meluded 

in the Post and Telegraph Guide Information 

telating to the rates of postage on parcels for 

fi heat Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
elow :— 


(2) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs in veight 
and addresa:@ to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as nails to the I ritish Post Office, 
the rites of postage =pEloare to 
such parcels being as follows -—~ 


Vie 
Insurance fees, Rs.a Gibral- 

‘Where the value insured does not exceed tar 
BR. 100 .. es Se ee ~. O 4 For parcel Ra. &. B. 
Where the value insured exceeds Re. 100 Not over 3 Ibs. ae ve . 21 8 0 
but doe- not execed ka. 200 .. e+ O 5% Over 8 Ibs. but not over 7 Ibs. .. 212 9 
Where the value insured exceeds Bs. 200 » foo 2 11 , « 816 @ 
but does not exceed Rs. 800 .. ~« 68 8 tlw mn 2, . 6 8 § 


* Service suspended temporarily. 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


These cels are delivered by the post To countries on which money orders have 
office and the postage paid carries them to to be drawn sterling, the ratés are as 
destination. ‘ follows :— 

ee Meets On any t ita £1 ae 

Letters.—& Ibs, 6 oz, n sum not exc r ‘te 

Printed Papers and Business Papers—To ” py Saceeaing eh eae ne — 0 7 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, - so, » £3 010 
British Australasian Colonies, Togo (British), ( " eg °° » £4 018 
the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia and 7" ' £4 ,, » £ 1 0 


the Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 Iba, 
To Aden or Ceylon—No limit. 
To all other destination—4 Ibs. 6 oz, 


Samples.—To Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland, and Ireland, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 Ibs. 

To Aden or Ceylon—200 tolas. 


Te all other destinations—1 Ib. 2 oz. 
Parcels.—11 lbs., 20 lbs. or 22 Ibs. 


Limits of Size. 


Letters—385 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 233 inches in anv 
one direction. If in form of roll, 89 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers.—To 
Aden and Ceylon—2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 
are 30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 
¥ To all other destinations—35 inches in length. 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
89 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches In any ove direction. 

Note,—Printed papers sent open, #.¢., without. 


& cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whetl er' p 


folded or not should not measnre less than 4 
inches in length and 23 inches in width. 


Samples.—To Great Britain and Northern: 
Ireland, and Ireland, Toyo (British), the; 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia and the | 


Bechuanaland Protectorate—2 feet in length by | 
1 foot in width or depth. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plua twice the diameter and 31 inches in any. 
one direction. : 
To all other destinations—35 {nches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one direction. 
To Aden or Ceylon—2 ft. in length by one 
foot in width and depth. 


Mf Ordere.—To countries on which money 
ve to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows :— 





: 


Ra, & 
Palit grecalagentpina rt paag 10 - O 8 
On any nog hat Sie . 40 but not : 

exceeding * ee¢ ae es ae 

On any sum exceeding Re. 25... -. O& 6 
for each complete sum of Rs, 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed 10, the charge for it shall 
be only $ anneas, 


| those 


‘i is is £5 .. ders Nate. ne 0 
for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas; if it does not exceed £2. the charge 
shall be 7 annas; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas, 

Registration fee. 

For each letter, post-card & packet of printed 
or business papers and samples 3 aunas. 

a fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only). 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese India.— 
oer as fees mentioned under “ Inland 

ariff.”’ 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
British Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the vaine insured does not Annas 
exceed Rs. 200 .. ie iF 
For every additional Rs. 200 
fraction the. cof ee 53 

Note.—Insurance service to Burma and 
British Somaliland has been temporarily 
suspended. 

For insurance of letters ar.d parcels to Great 
rilain and Novsthern Ireland and to Britssh 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
mentioned above) to which insurance is 
avatiable. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £14 “i a ve 5 
For every additional £14 or 
fraction thereof me os 

Acknowledgment fee.—8 annas for each 
registered article, 1 anna in the case of registered 
ae addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 

ndia. 

Air Mails.—Letters, postcards and packets 
can be sent by air inthe inland post as well as 
to certain foreign countries on péyment of 
special Air Mail fees. Such letters can be 
registered. Insured articles cannot be sent by 
Air Mail except to Ceylon. The Inland Air 
fees Bre a8 follows :—~ 

(i) For a post-card .. 6 feed aah ordinary 

ta 


pos ge. 
(4) For a letter and packet.. 3 anna for each 
tola or part thereof pilus ordinary 


postage. 
For Air fees to foreign countries, see the 
Post and Telegraph Guide, 


Air Letter Service.—A new | t weight 
‘ Air Letter” service for use by civilians nas 
been introduced from the Ist December 1944, 
which is available for writing to most of the 
Empire countries and H.M.’s Forces overseas. 
The postage rate is 6 annas per air letter. 


oe 
or 


Telegraph Depariment. 


A special air letter form is available from post 
offices at a cost of 6 annas per form. Similar 
forms of private manufacture, bearing an indi- 
cation that they have been approved by the 
Head of a Circle, can also be used, but they 
should be prepaid with the usual charge of 6 
annas each. 


Air letters cannot be registered or insured, 
nor are any enclosures permitted. No other 
facility, such as express delivery, is available. 


Airgraph Service.—The augraph service was 
introduceu from kebruary 2, 1942, for outward 
correspondence from India to the United 
Kingdom. 1,525 airgraphs were carried in the 
first consignment, a figure which is to be com- 
pared with atout 15,000 airgraphs despatched 
at present to the U.K. only. The average time 
taken for an airgraph to reach the United King- 
dom is 7 days. 


The first airgraph service from the United King- 
dom to India arrived in Karachi on June 11, 
1942, and contained 12,400 airgraphes. The 
second arrived on the 13th with 23,000 airgraphs 
and the third on June 14 with 88,500 airgraphs 
In the first consignment was a letter from 
Mr. L. 8. Amery. Secretary of State for India, 
to H. E. the Viceroy. The airgrarh service 
which, in the words of Mr. Amery, besides bei; 
a useful contribution to the war effort, is a prac- 
tical boon to the busitess world, is extiemels 
simple in working Communications aie written 
and addressed on a special aligraph fcrm 
obtainatle fiom post offices on payment of 
appropriate postage. This can be handed in 
at the post office concerned or sent free of cost, 
in an envelope of suitable size, to the Airgraph 
Section, Calcutta General Post Office, 1f ; osted 
in Bengal, Assam, Bihar or Orissa, and to the 
Airgraph Section, G.P.0., Bombay, if } osted in 
other parts of the country. The completed 
airgraph forms are photographed on miniatuic 
film in Calcutta or Bombay and the hlm is 
conveyed by air to the country of destination 
where photographic enlargements, measuring 
about 6” x4’, are made. These enlargements 
are delivered at destination to the addressee in 
the usual course, after being enclosed in a cover. 
For the inward service (U.K. to India) the 
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process is r@iMersed. Postage on each alrgraph 
from India is 4 annas, if posted by a member of 
the public ahd 3 annas if posted by a member of 
iis Majesty’s Military, Naval or Air Forces on 
active service (ineluding Service personnel of 
the Dominions and India) or by the personnel 
of British merchant ships and of merchant ship 
of ets nationalities operating under British 
contro : 


Airgraph service is also available for trans- 
mission of photographs of purely personal and 
| domestic nature provided they are not affixed 
to airgraph forms but are produced directly on 
sensitised paper upon which is also printed a 
replica of the official airgraph form. e 
sensitised forms are not supplied by the Post 
Office but service in this respect is rendered by 
selected photographers who have been authorised 
to undertake the production of airportraits 
in various towns of the country. The rates of 
postage per airportraits are the same as that for 
ordinary airgraphs. 


Magnitude of Business in the Post Office.— 
At the close of 1944-44, there were 128,872 per- 
manent and 22,304 temporary, Post & Tele- 
graph officials, 25,841 post offices and 158,000 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,575 
million articles, including 51.2 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth 12.5 
crores were sold for postal purposes; about 
58 million money orders of the total value of 
Rs.146.8 crores were issued: 925 thousand 
of Indian Postal orders to the value of Rs. 44 
lakhs were sold; a sum of Rs. 28.8 crores was 
collected for tradesman and others on V.P. 
articles, about 3 1 million insured articles valued 
at 141.4 crores of rupees were handled. Cus- 
toms duty aggregating over 71 lakhs was 
realised on parcels and letters from abroad ; 
pensions amounting to about Rs. 157 lakhs 
were paid to Indian Miiitary pensioner3 and 
pearly 6,000 Ibs. of quinine were sold to the 
public. On the 3lst March 1944, there were 
2774,000 Savings Bank Accounts with a 
total balance of Rs. 64.2 crores and 93,200 
Postal Life Inst rince Po'ic:e, with an aggregate 
assurance of Rs, 18.9 crores. 


Telegraphs. 


Up to 1912 the telegraph system in India 
Was administered as a separate department 
by ap officer designated Director wencra} of 
Telegraphs who worked in suti rdination to 
the Government of India in the Department of 
Commerce and Industry.~ In that year it was 
decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs In a single Officer a8 ah experimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amaigama- 
tion of the two Departmenta. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimenta’ 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Burma and Centra! Circies from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principler of 
this scheme which followev closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries w«re that the trafic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Deyart- 
ment shoald be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferres to tbe 
Postmastei-General assisted by a Deputy 


Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and theengineering branch 
being controlled by a Dire:tor ot Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this ofhcer there were severai 
Divistona! Superintendents who were assisted 
by s onmber of attached officers. 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departmentawar sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and intruduced from lst April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
tothe Director-Genera! himeelf, consists on the 
engineering (including wircless) side of a Chief 
Enineer, Tclegraphs, with one Deputy Chief 
Engineer, one Aaul. Deputy Chief Engineer and 
two Asstt. Chief Engineers. For Engineering 
Construction work, there is one Addl. Chief Engi- 
ner with two Directors of Telegraphs, and some 
Divisonal Engineers, Telegraphs. For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General with 
one Controller of Telegraph Traffic and one 
Assistant Deputy Director-General. To 


~-_--Ba 
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In ed er work there 1s one De Director- 
General (Telephones) and in Wireless matters 
there 18 one Assistant Dy Director General 
(Wireless) In the Circles the scheme which 
has been introduced follows closely on the lines 
of the experimental one referred to above 
For telegraph enzineering purpo-es India was 
divided up into five Circles, each in charge of a 
Director These five Circles were divided into 
eighteen Divisions each in charge of a Divisional 
Enzineer In 1922 Sind and Baluchistan Circle 
was formed with its headquarters at Karachi 
This Circle 1° under the charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions With a 
view to c »mplete fusion of the three branches of 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay and 
Central Circles was brought under the control 
of the respective Postmaster General in 1925 
and this unlfi aiion was gridually extended to 
other Circles The fusion was completed in 
March 1930 The telegraph traffic and the 
engine ring branches in the Circle. are now 
controlled by the Postmasters General and the 
Director of Posts and Telezraphs Karachi 
There is also one Deputy Director of Telegraph 
Traffic each at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
to look after the speedy disposal of traffic 
There are now 23 Engineering Divisions 
With effect from the 171939, the Superioz 
Telegraph Engineering and Wireless Branches 
have been amalgimatedin to a Stngle Service 
viz —Telegraph Engineering Service—Class I 


The audit and accounts work of the Telegraph 
Department is, hike that of the Post Office, 
entrusted to the Accountant General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, assisted by a staff of Dupty and 
Assistant Accountants General 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegrams 
sent to or received from plices in India or 
Burma or Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams 
The tariff for Inland telegrams 1s as follows — 

For delivery 
in India. 
Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary 
Rs. a. Rs.a 
Minimum charge .. 110 018 
Each additional word over 8.. 0 2 0 1 
For delivery 
in Burma 


Private and State 
Express Ordinary. 


Rs a Rs a. 
Minimum charge. . 212 1 6 
Each additional word over 8 0 4 0 2 


For delivery in Tor delivery 


Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon 
Private and 
Ex- Ordi- Hx- Ordl. 
press nary. press. nary 
Rs 8. Ks.a. Bs. a. Rs.a 
Winimum charge. 2 G0 10 2 8 1 
Bach additional 
word over 12..0 2 01 08 O 2 


The address !s charged for. 


Telegraph Depariment. 


Addstional charges. 
Minimum for reply-paid 


telegram re ~« Minimum charge 
for an ordinary 
telegram. 

Yotificataon of delivery... Minimum charge for 


an ordinary 
telegram. 


Multiple Address telegrams, copying, 
fee for each 100 words or less in 
each copy beyond the first .. 4 annas 


Collation .. «One hali of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 


If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed ca ce 
If only one of th 


Cor acceptance of an officesis clo ed. 1 


Express telegram If the telegram 
junng the hours has to pass 
ohn an Office ig through any 
closed. closed interme- 
diate ofttice, 
additional fee 
in respect of 
L each such office 1 
Boat hire Ms eeAmount actu- 
ally necessary. 
For 
For delivery delvery 
Press telegrams in India, in 
Ceyion, 
Ex- Ordl- Kx- 
press. nary. press. 
Rs. a RKs.a. RS. & 
Minimum charge 1 8 0 12 1 8 


Each additional 5 
words over 40 tn 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
worde over 32 tn 
respect of Ceylon., 9 2 O 1 0 2 


The address is free. 


Greetings Telegrams.—Jnland Greetings 
telegram service has been suspended as a temporary 
measure 


Inland De Luxe Telegrams —Senders of 
Greetings telegrams to or from offices in India 
may use their own phraseology in such telegrams 
on payment of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordynary). 


These telegrams will be delivered in specially 
printed artistic forms and envelopes 


This Dg Luxe service is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma 


The sender of a Dp LUxs telegram should write 
béfore the address the special instruction 
=LX=ewhich will not be charged for, 


“ 


Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 


telegrams vary with the countries to Which they | Rate double of ordinary rate 


are addressed, The rates per word for telegiams 
po countries in Europe, Amelica, etc, are as 
ollows - 


Cables are not now accepted to the following 
enemy or enemy occupied countries — 


Albania, British Dependencies in Borneo 
(Brune: North Borneo and Sarawak), Croatia 
Dutch Timor, Estonia, The Federated Malay 
States Malay States not imcluded in_ the 
Federation (Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perhs 
and Trengganu), French Indo China, Germany, 
Hungary, Japan, Japanese possessions viz — 
Kara tuto Corea Manchuna Kwangtung 
leased territory, Formosa, Marian or Ladrone 
Islands Marshall Palaos and Caroline Islands 
Saghalien Japanese occupied terntomes (inclu 
ding whole Chinese coastline and Shanghai) 
Lubuan Latvia, Liechtenstein Lithunia, The 
Netherland East Indies (Sumatra Java, ( elebes 
and Dutch Borneo etc) Portuguese Timor 
The Straits Settlements, Thailand Wake Island 
Yugoslavia, [The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and such portions of Burma ind New Guinea 
and Soviet Russia as are in enemy occupation 


Ordy Defd DI1 
Europe ra I R C~— Rs.a Rs a is a 


Great Britain and Nor- 


therp Lreland »- O18 0 60 4 
Treland oe ee ee 0 13 0 6 vy) 4 
Belgium .. avs - 1209 0 6 
Holland ,. <% - 120 9 0 6 
Germany ‘ oe 1 4010 0 7 
Switzerland es -»-1 4010 0 7 
Spain : . -» 1 4010 0 7 
France é »- 1 8 0 90 86j 
Italy City of ths Vatican 1 5 0 10% .. 
Other Uthces .. -» 1 4010 0 7 
Norway ee - 1 4 010 0 7 
Bulgaria _—- -»l 5 O108 .. 
Russia ise - 1 6 0103 0 7 
Turkey és oy 1D : ee 
Union of south Africa and 

SW AfricateaI RC 018 0 630 43 

America ma I R C— Ordy Defd DLT 
N.A. Cables. Rs a Rea Rs a 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scutta, etc pw J R. C.- 

Imi rial es ae 18 0 630 43 
Manitoba ma I R C- 

Impc: fal - 018 0 640 4) 
Vancouver BC. maIRC- 

Imperial a .. O18 0 60 4 
New York, Boston, etc. 111 0183 0 9 
Philadelphia, VW ashington, 

etc. Zs es ws 0 143 0 10 
Chicago P es ae 2 1 Q0 011 
San Francisco, Seattle 

etc... ew) ee 2 SB 1 ORO 
Buenos Aires... . 8 4110134 
Rio de Janeiro , 821911 
Valparaiso ‘cs 8 41101 
Jamaica via I BR C- 

Imperial ee . O13 
Havana oe 2 2 8 
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Urgent Telegrams— 


Daily Letter lelegrama— 


One third ordinary rate with a minimum charge 
for 25 words 


Code telegrams (exer pt for countries within 
the B itish Empire) are accepted at 3 5th of 
the oramury rate Codet 'egr msfo coi mres 
within the British kmpire are accepted at 
2 3rds o1 the ordinary rate (Vrae cluuse 426, 
P & T. Guide) 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Lelegraph Off ces 


Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
of abbreviated addresses, Reply Paid ete 


Full lists published in Post and lelegraph 
Guide. 


Radio-Telegrams,.— For radio telegrams ad- 
dressed tu shijs at sea ficm othces in Iudia 
and transnjtted va the coast status at 
bombay, Calcutta haracht or Madras 
the c arge i thirteen atnas per word 


(ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 


nearly all cases. 


The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary chargcs) for radio-telegranis from 


offices in India transmitted to ships ai sea 
through the coust stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph .— 
Total charge 
pe: word 
Ordinary. (Code, 
Rs.a Rs a 
(1) All Government or Private 
Radio telegrams, eX- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) and (3) below 013 0 8 
(2) Radio-telerrams to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy .. 0 8 0 5 
(8) Radio teli grams to Spanish 
or Swedish ships - O12 O 7 


The sender of a radio telegram may prepay 
a reply He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “R P” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
eg, RP. 7-8, This expression counts as one 
word 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS 


Daily Letter Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with tefegrapbically through 
out are accepted for non Lmpire conatries and 
Australasia on any day ot the week and are 
ordinaiily delivered tothe addressee on the 
mormng of the second dty following the day 
of booking They are subject to the conditions 
prescribed for Deferred Foreign telegrams 
with certain exceptions as stated below 


The charge for a Daily Letter-Tele ig 
ordinanly one third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimulo charge equal to the 


0 63 0 2ticharge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
1 2} 0 14} including the indication DLT. 
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The late fee aystem does 1 ot apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office 


On Indian tines Dally Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams 


The only special services admitted in Dally 
Letter Telegrams are Reply paid Poste Re | 
stante, Telegraph restante, Multiple addresses - 
de Luxe and telegraph redirection under orders. 
of the addressee | 


The clacs prefix for Daily Letter Telegrams 
will be DLT 


NIGHT LETTER TELEGRAMS 


Night Letter Telegrams (NLT) are accepted 
for all Empire countries except Australasia 
with which the Dailv Letter Telegram Service 
(DLT) remains in force, at the same rates and 
under the same conditions as prescribed for 
Daily Letter Telegrams except as follows — 


(i) They will be delivered on the morning of 
the day following the day of booking 


(if} The special instruction and the class 
prefix for Night Letter lelegrams will be NLT 


EMPIRE SOCIAL TELEGRAMS 


Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) conveying 

solely greetings, family news or non commercial] 

affairs can be availed of throughout the 

year at special reduced rates, for all Lmpire 
countries except Sudan 


Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) for the pur 
pose of transmission and delivery to a territory 
or place to which NLT service is available 18 
deferred until the morning of the day followin, 
the day of acceptance , where there is no NLT 
service but 2 DLT service is available an Empire 
Social Telegram 18 deferred and delivered on the 
second day following the day of acceptance or 
as soon as possible thereafter Minimpm charge 
for an Empire Social Telegram is Rs 360 for 
the first 12 words (excluding the Special Instruc 
tion-GLT-which will not be charged) and 44 
annas for every additional word 


The only Special Services admitted in Dmpire 
seg Telegrams are “ Reply Paid” and “ De 
uxe 99 


Foreign De Luxe Telegrams —Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign countries for delivery 
on an artistic form in an envelope of the same 
character A supplementary charge of four 
annas per telegram in addition to the charge at 


the appropriate rate according to the class (1¢ tively 


Urgent, , Code, Deferred, DLT, etc ) 


Telegraph Department. 


Te (Foreign), ~—Telegrams 
conveying Christmas and New Year wishes are 
accepted for most non empire countries from the 
14th of December to the 6th January inclusive 
at special reduced. rates, subject toa minimum 
charge for 10 words per telegram To all 
Empire countries except Sudan, such greetings 
may be conveyed by means of Empire Social 
Telegrams 


owth of Telegraphs.—At the end of 
{897 98 there “Were 50,305 miles of line and 
155 088 miles of wire and cable Compared to 
this there were 112100 mules of line including 
cable and 1068600 miles of wire including 
conductors on the 31st March 1944 The 
thumbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
25% and 90 respectively, while the number of 
telegraph offices worked by the Post Office rose 
from 1684 to 4,031 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with 1s shown by the followmg figures — 





189798 1943-44 
Private 4,107 270 19,413,066 

Inland . {State ,. 880382 4,318,162 
Press $5,910 $44,858 

189798 1048-44 

Private.. 735,879 8,479,212 

Foreign State .. 9896 287,955 
Press 5,278 76,725 

5,754 415 27,019,873 


The outturn of the workshops during 1943-44 
represented a total value of Rs 1 38,36,000 


Wareless —The number of messages handled 
during the year 1943 44 by departmental wireless 
stations in India was nearly 4¢7000 This 
shows an increase of about 28000 over the 
previous year 


Telephones.—W ith effect from the 1 4 43 
the Licensed Telephone Systems at Caleutta 
Bombay and Madras and with effect from the 
1948 the Licensed Telephone Systems at 
Ahmedabad and Karachi were acquired by Govt 
on the 31st March 1944 there were about 2 600 
exchanges and 116 000 Telephones operated by 
the Department and Jicensed system 


Posts and Telegraphs.—The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
diiisg and to the end of the year 1943 44 
was Rs 3,8* 4143 and Rs 28,94,40 419 cial 

The receipts for the year ended 3ist 
March 1944 amounted to Rs 25,17,33,000 and 


is charged for such telegrams This De Luxe charge (including interest on capital outlay) 
Service in not available with U K for the to Rs 16,14,76,000, the result being a net gain 
duration of the war of Rs 9,02,57,000, 
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Public Health. 


The history of the Public Health departments 
in Indjp goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though mueh remains to be done; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bul& of the ulation has 
been slow, and incommensnrate ¥'th the thought 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. ‘* The 
reason fies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenarity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains ot India are on the whole 
distinguished tor persona: cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effécted in 
many places; but the village house is stil} often 
ill-ventiléted and over-popniated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 


That the vay to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.” 


Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, and funds were 
available. One of the greatest changes 
effected bythe Reform Act of 1919 was the 
transfer of sanitation to the provinces 
making it a subject directly responsible 

local control through Ministers. This 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. The Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India in a 
general review of health organisation in British 
India which he laid in January 1928, before the 
Interchange Study Tour organised for Medica! 
Officers of Health from the Far Eastern Countries 
by the Health Organisation of the League of 
Nations, concluded “‘that the State effort in 
regard to Health Organisation in British India is 
one of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centunes during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it ts an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


India’s birth rate in 1938 was more than 
twice that of England and Wales; her death 
rate“was also more than twice that of England 
and Wales and nearly one and a half times that 
of Japan; and her infantile mortality rate was 
more than three times that of England and 
Wales and one and a half times that of Japan. 
‘* The information furnished for the great group 
of infectious diseases of world import, é.¢., 
plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow fever, typhus, 
malaria, and pupa shows (says an earlier 
Public Health port) that If we except typhus 
and yellow fever, India is one of the world’s 
reservoirs of infection for the others and the 
main reservoir of infection for plague and 
cholera.”’ The significance of these facts 
must, adds the Commissioner, be obvious to all 


who think: “ Briefly their implication is that 
India’s house, from the public health point 
of view, is sadly out of order and that thi 
disorder requires to he attended te. It is nol 
for India te say that so~far as she is concerne 
prevention is impossible, If we think of thi 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy anc 
bert-beri; of the way in which malaria cholera 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasis an¢ 
filariasis can be and have been overcome wi 
need have no fear in regard to India provider 
the necessary measures are put into operation.’ 
These observations are as true to-day as whet 
they were made, 


In June 1987 His Excellency the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Centra 
Advtsory Board of Health. This body has 
existed prior to 1923, when ‘t was abolished 01 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Retrench 
ment Committee. It has now been reconstituted 
on up-to-date lines, after consultation with thi 
provinces, in a manner which brings it fot 
conformity with the constitutional changes 4) 
the country. Its Chairman is the Member fo 
Education, Health and Lands with the Govern 
ment of India. Most of the provinces havi 
nominated their Ministers in charge of Publi 
Health as their representatives on the Board 
The Public Health Commissioner with th 
Central Government is Secretary-Member ant 
several expert officials and members of th 
Central Assembly are also nominated to th 
Board. The inaugural meeting was addresse 
by Lord Linlithgow, who declared that every 
where in India he discerned unmistakable sign 
of a growing consciousness of the value ant 
significance of public health. His Excellence: 
particularly drew attention to the conditions a 
urban housing and sanitation and the comment 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labou 
which reported in 1931. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. 


In December 1937 H. E. the Marchioness o 
Linlithgow inaugurated a nation-wide a 
against tuberculosis. sum of Rs. 76 la 
was subscribed and the'Tuberculosis Association 
of India was formed, incorporating the Kin; 
Bmperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund and Ki 
George’s Thanksgiving Anti-Tuberculosis Fun 
Provincial and State Associations were sub 
sequently affiliated with the Central Associatio: 
from which in each case they received a quot: 
of 95 per cent. of the monies subscribed in thei 
areas. 


Judging from the fourth annual report of th 
Tuberculosis Association of India, the figh 
against phthisis, though handicapped by thi 
difiiculties of war, contmmues to make useft 
progress. Two years ago a scheme known a 
‘organised home treatment” was devise 
which aimed at msulating centres of infectio: 
and preventing the further spread of the disease 
An encouraging feature of recent progress is th 
growing interest of the general practitioner h 
the problem of phthisis and the larger volum 
of co-operation forthcoming from, privat 
practitioners, 
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The Tuberculosis sanatorium at Kasauli, 
opened two years ago, provides modern methods 
of treatment for patients, who numbered nearly 
90 last year, and acts as a teaching centre for 
the training of specialists in tuberculosis. The 
number of tuberculosis hospitals has increased 
considerably in recent years, new centres being 
opened in Travancore State and in Bombay 
Presidency, while Baroda State is also making 
arrangements for a sprcial treatment centre. 
Sanatoria have been opened in the Punjab and 
in Sind, while a project for a sanatorium in 
Assam received sanction some time ago. In 
addition, many general hospitals throughout 
India now provide increased accommodation 
for tuberculosis patients and inrproved arrange- 
ments for the diagnosis and treatment of ‘the 
disease. The progiess of the New Delhi 
Tuberculosis Clinic has been especially en- 
couraging, as it has succeeded in its main purpose 
of attracting the collaboration of the general 
practitioner. Efforts to remedy the deficiency in 
trained personnel were made through post- 
graduate courses conducted by the Association 
last year in Patna and Lahore and earlier in 
Bombay and Calcutta. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD. 


In the field of public health administration 
the most important event was the second 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board of. 
Health in January 1939. This Board, which 
consists of the representatives of the Central 
Government, of provincial Governments and. 
of certain Indian States, was inaugurated in 
June 1937 for the purpose of providing a forum 
for the discussion and formulation of public 
health policy. Within the short period of its 
existence it has already given proof of its use- - 
fulness. Mention may be made here of some | 
of the valuable results of the joint consultations | 
between the different governments which the: 
existence of the Board has rendered possible | 
during the past three years. The problems 
associated with the health of the mother and 
child are of supreme importance to every 
country and, in India, the high rates of child 
and maternal mortality place this branch of 
health work in the forefront of the national 
health programme. A _ specia) committee ap- 

inted by the Board réviewed the whole ques- 

on and submitted a report, which has been 
approved by the Board and which should provide 
for many years a sound basis for the orderly 
development of maternity and child welfare 
work in this country. 


The important part that festivals and large 
gatherings of pilgrims play in the spread of 
cholera is a subject of great concern to health 
authorities in India. While an improvement 
of the sanitation of the villages and towns 
through which the pilgrims pass is the most 
effective means of prevention, its realisation 
must be slow in view of the cost involved 
Under the circumstances the most practical 
method of minimising the chance of the spread 
of cholera appear to be the provision of mass 
wotection through anticholera inoculation. 
Fhe Aossibliities of introducing a system of 
compuispry inoculation among pilgrims was 
investigated in 1989 by a special committee, 


' Governments 


Central Advisory Board. 


In 1940 the Central Advisory Board approved 
& plan of indirect compulsion for the {inoculation 
of pilgrims against cholera. The report cf the 
Committee on compulsory inoculation of pilgrims 
expressed the desirability of Governments 
selecting suitable festival centres in theif areas 
for trying out a system of indirect Inoculation of 
pilgrims against cholera on the lines of the scheme 
worked out by the Bombay Government at the 
Pandharpur pilgrimage. It also emphasised the 
heed of adopting certain measures which the 
Committee proposed for providing the funds and 
the trained personnel necessary for carrying out 
mass inoculation. 


Special attention was paid to ward off yellow 
fever from India with the increase of aeriat 
communications with Africa. No one was 
allowed to land in India from the yellow fever 
area without having been inoculated or without 
undergoing quarantine. Aircraft arriving from 
yellow fever areas were compelled to produce a 
certificate that they were effectively disinsectised 
at either Khartoum or Cairo. Within the 
country measures were taken to deal with any 
possible outbreak of the disease. The health 
authorities of the Provincial and State Govern- 
ments were requested to report promptly to the 
Public Health Commissioner even suspected 
cases of the disease, 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Repeated stress has been laid tn the Health 
Commissioner’s reports on the fact that public 
health cannot be regarded as an entity distinct 
from the general social and economic life of the 
community. It is, therefore, satisfactory that 
the advent of provincial autonomy and the 
conferment of extensive powers oa Provincial 
have been followed in many 
provinces by social legislation which will un- 
doubtedly have far-reaching effects on the 
economic life and general well-being of the people. 
Agricultural indebtedness, land tenure and 
industrial problems, to cite a few examples, are 
all receiving serious attention and, in so far as 
legislative and administrative action goes to 
raise the standard of life, these measures will 
inevitably help in improving the standard of 
public health, 


In order that there may be no undue fee 

of pessimism, it should always be remember 
that, less than a century ago, conditfons in 
Great Britain were not much different from those 
found in India to-day and that, with respect to 
other countries, reduction of the general death 
rate below that at present recorded to India 
dates back to only a few years, There seems no 
reason why India should not accomplish what 
has been achieved in other parte of the world, 
if only organised effort is continued and if 
public support is given to that effort. 


POPULATION PROBLEM 


~ In suvcessive reports Health Commissioners 
have drawn attention to the urgency and im- 
portance of the population problem and, as this 
question has such an important hearing or all 
others relating to national reconstruction and to 
public health in particular, no apology is needed 
for returging to the subject. No useful purpose 
is ever served by shutting one’s eyes to indis- 
putable facts, e subject is no academic one 


Leprosy in India. 


it ia for instance, not merely a matter of the 
verification or otherwise in this country of the 
Malthusian doctrine of population outstripp 
the food supply in the presence of unrestricte 
multiplication of numbers Available data may 
be insufficient for drawing definite conclusions, 
but it seems too optimistic to assume that the 
population problem is neither pressing nor 
deserving of serious study because of possible 
extensions of improved agricultural practice 
and the possible application of new scientific 
discoveries 

In India the low standard of living and the 
steadily ‘growing population constitute a dis- 
quieting combination, but the resources of the 
country are immense and there is no need for 
despair so long as the different governments are 
determined so to organise the material and 
human resources at their disposal as to produce 
the maximum benefit to the community, 
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HEALTH SURVEY AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE. 


In connection with Post War Reconstiuction 
Plan, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee mm 1943 under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Joseph Bhore, known as The Heulth 
Survey and Development Committee, to make a 
broad survey of the present position in regard 
to health conditions and health organizations 
in British India and to make recommendations 
for future development In making their 
recommendations, the Committee would take 
into consideration the experience of other 
countries like Russia where, in 20 years, pro- 
vision of medical help has so improved that 
there 18 one qualified medical man for every 
26 of the population, as against something 


_Hke one for every 10,000 in India 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


Leprosy has been prevalent im Inda for 
many centuries, being recognised and described 
by ancient Hindu physicians The Susharate 
Samhua written 2500 years ago describes the 
different forms of leprosy, and its treatment 
with chaulmoogra ol, the mainstay in its 
present day treatment 

The 1931 census report recorded 150000 
persons suffering from leprosy  Inivestizations 
carried out bv expert leprosv workers indicate 
that at a conservative estimate the number 
of cases 1s about 1 million (10 lakhs) About 
three fourths of these cases are of the muld type 
and are not infective The disease 1s found 
throughout India, but 13 most prevalent in parts 
of Assam, Bengal Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces, Madras, Hyderabad and Travancore 


Leprosy rehef work has been gomg on In 
India for a long time Apart from the Central 
and Provincial Governments, and some local 
organisations, the Mission to Lepers and the 
Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
Belief Association have played an important 
role in this field. 


Mission t> Lepers.—Founded by the late 
Mr Wellesley Bailey, the first asylum was built 
at Chamba, Punjab, in 1875 The Mission 
now runs about 380 leper homes with about 
10,000 mmmates It has done very noble work 
and has given a lead in various wavs The 
Provincial Governments assist the Mission 
by making grants on a ‘ per capita * basis. 


R itish Emp've Leprosy Re ‘ef /ss-ciation 


(indian C uncil).—The introduction of new 
methods of treatment of leprosy led to the 
foundation in th» vear 1924 of the British 


Empire Leprosy Relief Association in London, 
followed by the foundation of the Indian 
Council of the Association in 1925, later, 
provincial branches were formed in most of the 

rovinces of India At the inauguration of 

8 Indian Council H. EC Lord Reading, the 
then Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
issued an appeal on behalf of the Association, 
and collected a sum of over Rs 20 lakhs, which 
forms the Capital Fund of the Indian Council 


The work of the Association has greativ 
stimulated inte est in leprosy in the countrv, 
resulting in knowledge of the disease, of its 


prevalence, clinical forms, prognosis, spread 
aud the factors influencing its spread The 
medical profession as a whole is now taking a 
keen tnterest in the leprosy problem HE 
the Viceroy 1s the President of the Indian Council 
and Colonel E Cotter, cLF, «4S Pubhe 
Health Commissioner with fhe Government 
of India, the Chairman of the Governing Body , 
Mr K Sanyiva Row CIT, and Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Pun, ORr, the Honorary 
Treasurer and Secretary respectively Dr 
Dharmendra, an officer of the Medical Research 
Department, Government of India 18 at present 
the Research VW orker of the Association 


The research work of the Assocation 1: 
carried out at or directed from, the School 
of Tropical Medicine Calcutta and 1s done in 
collaboration with the Fndowment Fund of 
the School and the Indian Re-earch Fund 
Association The main activities of the Asso- 
‘lation are — 


(1) Research—This includes, clinical, histoloct- 
cul bactenological therapeutic, epidermiological, 
and immunological studies Recent studies 
of the only mmmunological test the ‘lepromin 
test’ or the ‘ Mitsuda Reaction’ by Dr Dhar- 
mendra at the School of Tropical Medircine, 
Calcutta, have resulted in a great improvement 
in the test, and have thrown consderable 
light on the mechanism of the reaction 


(tu) Post graduate Training in Leprosy —~ 
Special post graduate training classes for training 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy are arranged annually at the School 
and over 1000 doctors from India, and not a 
few from abroad, have attended these special 
courses In addition, lecture demonstrations 
in Leprosy are given to the LT M and DTM. 
classes at the School. 


(101) Leprosy Surveys —In the early years, 
an All India Survey Partv carried out rough 
sample surveys in different parte of India in 
order to get an idea of the incidence and dis- 
tribution of leprosy im the country More 
recently, intensive surveys of mall «elected 
areas have been cariied out in different parte of 
the countrv in order to collect information 
about the factors that favour the spread of 
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the disease and in order to study the possibility 
of evolving suitable methods of Isolation of 
infective cases for the control of the disease, 


(ie) Publication and Propagania “ Leprosy 
in India,’’ a quarterly journa) published by 
the Association is a record of the study of 
ceprusy and of anti-leprosy work in India and 
other countries. Recently a new propaganda 
book entitled ‘“‘ Popular Lecture on Leprosy ’’ 
by Dr. Dharmendra has been published, which 
gives the main facts about leprosy in simple 
and non-technical language. 

(v) Other activities.—The Association has 
played an important role in the Conference and 

mmittees, etc., appointed in India to formulate 
pee of anti-leprosy campaign. Recently 
t has collaborated in the production of the 
** Report on Leprosy and its Control) in India" 
and the “ Report on Leprosy Survey’’ by 
Committees appointed bv the Central Advisory 

ard of Health, Govt. of India, and the Indian 

earch Fund Association respectivelv. The 
former gives a comprehensive survey of the 
leprosy problem in India, and will serve as 
a hasis to formulate the principles of anti- 
leprosv work in India. The report on leprosy 
surveys deals with the principles of the survevs 
as vel as with the practical outlines of the 
Wor e 

The treatment of levrosy —The mainstay in 
the treatment of leprosy has been injections 
of chaulmoorga (hydnocarpus) oi] or its pre- 
pereeons Recently encouraging results have 

en reported by the use of certain sulphone 


BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is most 


Blindness in India. 


drugs such as “Promin’’ and “ Diasone.” 

Tt ta yet too early to assess the value of this 

prop drugs in the treatment of leprosy, 

The tment with chaulmoorga oll is of value 

in individual cases. It cannot be expected 

i control the spread of leprosy with treatment 
one, ; 


Contral of lenrosy.— Leprosy can be controlled 
bv raising the general economic and sortal 
conditions of the population and, by preventing 
contact of infective patients with healthy 
people, specially children. The only sure 
m thod of preventing contact with infective 
cases is the isolation of these cases in leprosy 
hospitals, sanatorinms, or colonies, etc. Great 
difficulty is experienced to provide institutional 
accommodation for all the infective cases in 
the country. The total accommodation in all 
the institutions in India at present is for about 
15 000 patients whereas a rongh estimate 
of infective cases places the figure at 24 lakhs. 
S» some other methods of isolation are urgently 
needed to supplement the institutional isolation. 


The two alternatives are the isolation of 
the patient in his home, and the isolation of 
all the patients of a village or a group of villages 
in huts made in the outskirts of the village. 
Home isolation is practicable only in families 
with sufficient financial resources. Village 
isolation appears to be specially suited to Tndia, 
with its bie leprosy problem and_ limited 
resources. It is desirable that methods of 
Village isolation should be developed in suitable 
areas and then widely applied. 


IN INDIA. 


method is very simple to carry out, f.¢., a person 
is considered blind when he cannot count the 


prevalent and only recently have people come to fingers of a hand held up in front of his eyes at 


realise the gravity of this huge problem. 


India is regarded as a land of blindness by 
many in foreign countries; whether this statement 
is justified or not, at present it is difficult to. 


prove. 


It is probably correct that there are about 
one and a half million blind persons in India. 
and for every one person blind there are three 
partial blind, out of a total population of about 
60 millions, whereas the census figures of 1981 


show about half a million blind persons. 


The system of ophthalmic relief now prevailing 
was started in 1908 by a gift of a sam 
of £43,000 by Sir Ernest Cassells. Thus arose 


the ophthalmic section of the Public Health 
Department under a Director of ophthalmic 


hospitals and a start was given by establishing 
These hospitals became a 
definite branch of the Egyptian Government in 

Thé scheme eubsequently developed, 
the cost being borne partly by Government 
feta and loca) taxation and partly by dona- 


eye hospitals. 


1006. 


fons and subscriptions. 


Between 1904 and 1914, sixteen eve hospitals 
of the country, 
the permanent hospitals being reinforced by 
which are an in- 


were opened In various parte 


tra dispensaries 
portant part of the system, 


In India there has been  bfatpageertd no effort 35,000 blind persons 
d, although the ' of 4,66,05,536 (census 1931). 


to count the number of 


trict by the late Mr. C. G 
in 1919. In subsequent years, several branches 
were inaugurated. This Blind Relfef Axssocia- 
tion carried out a special survey of the blind in 


corresponding 
0-7. In the 
missioner had a count made and found no leas 


with {ts branches, practically colla 
Mr. Henderson left due to lack of fands. 


a distance of one foot. 


This is the method followed in Egypt and this 
was adopted by the Government of Bengal in 
the census of 1931 at the suggestion of Lt.-Col. 


gi. O'G. Kirwan, C.LE., LMS. 


The first blind relief Aesociation in India was 
started in Western India in the Ratnagiri Dis- 
Henderson, I.C.8., 


some districts with the following results and 
wherever this has been done, the census figures 


have been found far teo low. Nasik Dist. 4:4 


per 1000; Bijapur 2-6; Ratnagiri 1:5; the 
census figures are 1:74; 0-7 and 
United Provinces a Deputy Com- 


than 9 persons blind per 1000. 


Unfortunately this Blind Relief ee 


Mr.. Henderson resigned from service in 
1928 and an All-India Blind Relief Association 
was atarted in the year 1929 due to his devotion 
and energy. 


Upto the end of 1929, there was no blind relief 


Association in Bengal where there are about 
out of a total population 


4 
Malaria. 
In March 1630, the Association for the Preven- 


tion of Blindness, Benga!, was started in Calcutta : 


with a tig 3 Committee with Sir George: 
Loner pe Phas then Chief Justice of Bengal, as, 
resident. 


The first notable donation of 500 dollars, 
was received from Mra. Winifred Holt Mather, 
Founder-Secretary, New York Association 
for the Blind, New York U.8.A., who with her 
husband came to India in connection with the 
work of prevention of blindness. Six years 
later in March 1986, the first travelling eye 
dispensary was started in Bengal by this Associa- 
tion out of a gift of Rs. 35,000 trom Their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund, the amount 
being the budgeted recurring cost of the dis- 
pensary for five years. 

By 1940, the Association possessed four such 
travelling eye dispensaries and it was in 1939-40 
that the Government of Bengal sanctioned a: 
recurring grant of Rs.15,000 for three years.. 
In March 1941, this Associatiop added one more: 
travelling eye dispensary, making a total of 
five now operating in Bengal. 

These travelling eye dispensaries have been 
, Started as a temporary measure until such time 
as there are more eye surgeons and sufficient 

6 hospitals scattered throughout Bengal. 

pto March 1941, 2,85,606 cases have been 
treated and 8,071 operations have been per- 
formed by these dispensaries. 

These travelling eye d 
the district headquarters and sub-divisions and 
also penetrate into the interfor to bring pre- 
ventive education and curative relief to the 
villages in the rural areas. The activities of 
these dispensaries are mainly preventive but 
curative work is also undertaken simultangously 
which appeals much more to the public. 

Preventive meastres are carried out by 
lectures, demonstrations with the help of magic 
lantern slides, movie shows, posters, pamphlets, 
leaflets, models and first aid outfits. 


Curative work, viz., treatment of eye disease. 
and operations, is carried out in dispensaries 


msaries work in 
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and hospitals but operationg are only done 
where in-door accommodation can be 
arranged. 


All operative works are suspended one week 
before a dispensary is due to move on so as to 
enable the doctors to complete the after-care 
of the operations they have done. 


In addition to preventive and curative works 
medical officers as a routine method carry out 
an enumeration of the blind by methods which 
are simple and accurate. They also carry out 
school inspection, mz., systematic survey of 
eye defects amongst school students. 


Considerable progress was made in 1934 
with a scheme which the Indian Red Cross 
Society is carrying out in co-operation with 
the National Institute for the Blind, London, for 
training teachers in the prevention of eye disease 
and care of the eyes. The National Institute 
gave a grant of £170 for the purpose, out of which 
a sum of Rs 1,650 was given to the Association 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Bengal, (through 
the Bengal Provincial Branch of the Indian 
Red Cross Society) for organising lectures in 
schools in Bengal and with this amount this 
Association delivered a courses of two lectures 
each in 82 schools in Bengal. 


St. Dunstan’s Section of the War Purposes 
Fond.—Is November, 1939, His Exoellency the 
Viceroy initiated the St. Dunstan’s Section of the 

ar Fund, teaafford relief to the war- 
blinded, an appeal for which was carried on 
throughout India by Sir Clutha MacKenzie, 
working on behalf of His Excellency and St. 
Dunstan’s. A small All-India St. Dunstan’s 
Committee was formally constituted at a meet- 
ing presided over by the Hon’ble Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, with Sir Ramaswami 
as Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. T. 8. Pillay 
as Hony. Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdon and 
Mr A.C. Badenoch as Hony. Treasurers, The 
Chairman emphasised at the meeting+that the 
first claim on the funds subscribed would be 
for the Indian War blinded. 


MALARIA. 


Malaria is without doubt India’s major public 
health blem both from the point of view of 
morbidity and that of mortality. Whilst no 
province can claim to be free from its ravages, in 
some the incidence of malaria is extremely high. 
In Bengal, it is stated that more than two-thirds 
of the villages are subject to malaria and that 
eh 60 per pene. = the total po pea 

y suffer from it every year, Roughly 
about 1,000 people die from malaria every day 
threughout the year.” It is unofficially 
eatimuted that over India as a whole, upwards 
of a million people die from malaria every year. 


Moreover, its incidence is probably three times 
higher in the rural areas than in the towns, so 
that it forma a terrible handicap to improved 
hea'th and a higher standard of living amo 
the rural populations. The three main lines o 
attack may be classified aa (1) anti-mosquito 


measurds, (2) general quininisation and & 
improvement of the economic standard of 


people; Anti-mosquito measures on 4 acale 


sufficient to influence the incidence of malaria 
are probably not within the bounds of practical 
politics, although considerable relie: would 
cid be attained by reduction of what is 
nown 8s man-made malaria. The problem of 
quinine is complicated ; serious difficulties deter 
rapid advance to any scheme of adequate 
quininisation of the mialaria-stricken ; opuls- 
tious. ine normal annual consi mption of 
quinine in India is estimated at about 210,( 00 Ibs., 
of which quantity India produced before the 
war 60,000 Ibs., which has since increased to 
90,000 Ibs. per annum. 1000 Acres of land 
have been planted with cinchona for the extrac- 
tion of quinine, according to the Russian 
method, and it is hoped that by 1946 India will 
produce about 30,000 ibs. of quinine from this 
plantation. With the loss of Java, India has 
been left entirely on her own slender resources 
but the situation has been somewhat retricved 
by recent importation in large ert of two 
other anti-malaria 8, i Me 
Hydrochloride and Quinacrine Hy oride. 


* 
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The Malaria (1 titute of India, which has for 
many year past been enyaged In malaria 
researches, his made clear the directions in which 

actical anti-malaria works should be tackled, 

he time seems ripe for a wider use of the 
knowledge available, but it is much to be feared 
that financial stringency will continue to handi- 


-cap progress. Kecoguising the importance of 


the malaria problem, the Government of India 
some years ago placed a special grant of ten 
lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Governing 
Body of the Indian Research Fund Association 
for malaria research. On the advice of the 
Public Health Commissioner, the Governing 
Bodv decided that this grant should be devoted 
to intensive control schemes carried on for a 
period of years in restricted areas in order to 
demonstrate the practical method required for 
reduction of the incidence of malaria, Following 
that decision, grants were made to four provin- 
cia} Governments on the conditions that those 
Governments contributed amounts equal to 
the I.R.F.A. grants and that approved schemes 
should he placed in charge of experienced anti- 
malarial officers. In addition, a grant was mate 
to Delhi Province for anti-malarial work In the 
Najafgarh Health Unit area and for additional 
schemes in the villages lying round the cities of 
Delhi and New Delhi. 


In Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces. 
suitable areas were selected on the recommenda- 
tion of officers of the Malaria Institute of India 
in consultation with the provincial Directors of 
Public Health, The grant to Assam provided 
additional funds to the Assam Medical Research 
Society which had been engaged for some years 
past in intensive anti-malarial work, It is 
believed that these five-year schemes will not 
only be of great benefit to the local populations 
concerned, but will form a valuable guide to all 
Governments and malariologists in India in 
planning future anti-malarial work, 


Recent malarial surveys have shown that 
parte of Eastern Bengal, formerly regarded as 
free from malaria, are subject to moderately 
severe outbreaks of the disease. Malaria is 
largely a rural problem in India and during the 
past few years different methods of combating 
the disease have been tried intensively in certain 
parts of the rural areas of Delhi province, 
these measures deserve adoption in other parts 
of India. Much of the minor sanitary work 
necessary for eradicating mosquito breeding can 
be carried out by the people themselves if they 
are prepared to devote a small part of their 
eisure to such labour. Draining marshes, 


] 
clearing the jungle, filling up hollows in which 


water collects—these are part of a village im- 
provement scheme to which the villagers should 
contribute their share of work for the common 


good, 


Whilst all these facts indicate that the pro- 
blems associated with malaria have by no means 
been lost sight of, they are so important that 
much more requires to be done hefore any 
marked general reduction of malaria incidence 
wil] be obtained. Both governments and local 
suthorities wili require to allot much larger sums 
than in the past for anti-malaria! works if per- 
manent betterment is to be achieved. Moreover, 
no expenditure should in future be sanctioned 


Malaria and Plague. 


by either authority until proposed preventive 
schemes have been chorouahty investigated and 
finally approved by skilled maiariologista, 


PLAGUE. 


Plagne in India started in Bombay in 1896 
and, within a short time, the disease spread 
widely through the country. It reached its 
maximum in 1904 with a total mortality of 
1,143,993. In contrast to this the average 
annual mortality from plague during 1936-38 
was 18,769. That a considerable reduction 
in its geographical distribution has also taken 
place is clearly indicated. The N.-W.F. Pro- 
vince, the Punjab, Delhi, Orissa, Bengal, Sind, 
Assam and Ajmer-Merwara were free from the 
disease during the year, while in Madras Presi- 
dency plague was prevalent only in a mild form. 
After a marked decline in the number of plague 
dea‘h- from 24,560 in 1933 to 406 in Bombay 
Presidency in 1938, this province registered an 
increase to nearly 1,500 deaths in 1939. In the 
other provinces the position in 1939 was sub- 
stantially the same as in 1938. However, the 
history of plague through the centuries is a 
warning against taking a complacent view of the 
reduced prevalence of the disease in India. 
It is known that the disease can smoulder in 
its endemic homes for long periods and that, 
on certain occasions, it acquires an increas d 
striking power and spreads far and wide in 
epidemic waves into distant lands, to retreat 
again after a while to those areas where it 
permanently resides. While therefore it is 
gratifying that plague as a public health problem 
has been of decreasing importance within the 
past decade, the fact that endemie foci exist 
makes it imperative that no slacking of effort 
for its complete eradication should be permitted. 
In fact the fight against the disease both by 
administrative measures and by research into its 
epidemiology, treatment and prevention has 
oe uninterrupted during the whole 
period. 


A considerable diminution in the incidence of 
plague has taken ae in India within the last 
decade. This satisfactory position was main- 
tained in 1940 when the provinces of Baluchistan, 
Sind, North-West Frontier, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Delhi, Orissa and Assam gta no cases of 
the disease. The Punjab and Bengal were also 
free from infection except for a few reported 
cases. Bombay Presidency alone experienced a 
relatively extensive epidemic, the number of 
deaths from plague being 5,573 in 1040, as against 
1,472 in 1939. 


In March 1941 it was announced that ex- 
sider ceaeg carried on at the Haffkine Iustitute, 

ombay, with ee in the treatment 
of plague had yielded results which appeared 
to offer an effective cure for this scourge. Lt.- 
Col. 8. Sokhey, Director of the Institute, said 
that by the use of this at Bettiah in Bihar 
and later at the Plague Hospital at Latur in 
Hyderabad, Deccan, the percentage of re- 
coveries in non-septicemic cases was cent per 
cent, while In septicemic cases the cure was 


80 cent. The drug was prepared at the 
Institute and was available in quantity at s 
cheap cost. 
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THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 







mongst the most pressing problems ot' 
Inda s health is that presented bv the appalling 
matrnal and infant mortality The figures 
for ternal mortality are not accuratels 
but some 1 50 600 to 180000 mothers 
eir lives each year as a result of child 

Every vear more than 24 million 
Indjan eaten die before the age ct *% years 
while y others survivé only to grow weah 
and feeble from unhvgienic surroundings during 
infancy aid childhood 


The maternity and child welfare movement 
which aims to promote maternal and child 
health and to reduce deaths owes much to 
the All India Maternity and Child Welfare 
League initiated bv Lady Chelmsiord in 1918 
and also since 1920 to the Indian Red Cross 
Society The amalgamation ot these two 
bodies which took place in 19381 forming the 
Maternitv and Child Welfare Bureau Indiin 
Red Cross Society has undoubtedly increased 
and developed the work 


The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau 
Indian Red Cross Society 1s the only body 
voluntarv or official at present working on ap 
All India basis The Bureau 1s managed ty 1 
technical committee representing the medical 
and public health services the nursing profession 
and voluntary organisations and individuals 
worhing, in fields allied to maternity and child 
weltare The Director of the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bureau Indian Red Cross Society 
an officer of the Womens Medical Service 
acts 1s Secretar, The Bureau administers the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarships fund for the 
training of dais the Lady Chelmsford League 
Fund for maternity and child welfare and the 
Lady Birdwood fund for army child welfare 
The income trom the funds is expended on 
the (1) maintenance of a central Bureau oi 
information on all aspects of maternal and child 
health throughout India (2) on training schemes 
for worker? in the maternity and child welfare 
field doctors health visitors midwives nursin 
school teachers and nursery nurses (3 on pro 
paganda literature and publicity and (4) on 
grants in aid of experimental schemes 


The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepovs in the Indian Army is being 
increasingly realised and nowhere more then 
in the units themselves The result has bec np 
in the last few years the opening of m ch; 
work in this direction Much of it 1s purely’ 
Medical work which inthe absence of famulies 
hospitals for the Indiin soldiers is a necessity 
But gentme child welfire activities are also 

nt in some centres mainy of them assisted 

y the M & C W Bnreau Indiin Red Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organisin 
work in placeofthe Lady Birdwood Army Uhil 
Welfare Committee A remirkable feature of 
this movement 18 the keenness of the men them 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 


to their own women ind children There are 
how very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind 18 not going on 


Civil Maternity and Child Welfare is organised 
on a provincial and State basis throughout 
India In recent years the trend has been 
towards transition from ‘oluntary to official 
direction and it 1s noteworthv that the work 
1s most coordinated and most energetically 
(ayried on where there are persons appointed 
under the Directors of Public Health whose 
yecial duty it 18 to foster Child Welfare acti 
vities At the same time much excellent work 
43 done bv voluntary organisations such as the 
branches of the Indian Red Cross Societv in 
Assam Ben al Madras North West Frontier 
Province Orissa Punjab United Provinces 
and Sind and severa] Indian States by the 
Bembiy Mofussil Council 1nd M & C W, 
the Bombiy Presidency Infant Welfare Socety 
and the Bihar M & CG W Society’ In all the 
provinces and most of the Indiin States welfare 
activities for the care of the mother and her 
child now exist the activities differ in nature 
of the work undertaken and the amount of 
organisation displayed but each vear the move- 
ment sjyreads and with the increasing interest 
shown by ftndian ladies the future of the move- 
ment seems assured 


So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to ed: cating women in tie el ments 
of mothercrift and attempting to preserve 
infant lives #nd improve cid heilth Ina 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work inteneively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
tar as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants throngh the 
first critical months only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of ureat poverty under- 
oourishinent epidemicsand famine In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
narked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless and like 
the banvan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develo} innumerable fresh roote me fica] super- 
Visicns dental clinics better housing, open air 
playgrounds etc But these are not yet 
{ts preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a hi-h dan age 
ate of sickly, under developed, incompetent 
citizens 

Such 18 the magnitude of the field that a 
consistent widespread effort on a scale hitherto 
impossible must be undertaken if any appre 
ciahle reduction 15 to be made in the appalling 
mortality of young children 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the Great War first broke out, what is 
generally termed Red Cross work was under 
taken in India and Mesopotamia by the St John 
Ambulance Association and by a number of 

rovincia) organisations working on independent 
fines krom A 1916 the central work 
was taken over by the Indian Branch of the 


c eben, 


w. 


Leek 7? 


Joint War Committee of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society 
The final report of that Committee shows that 
up to June 1920 its total receipts amounted 
to Rs 177 85 716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Rew veo 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs ina 


- 
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Mecopotamia, niné lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
Indja combined it had spent on Red Cross 
pbjects tn ail about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
folowing circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an Invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the aphere of purely civil activity, 


there was then no formally constituted - 


Though 
Red Crose Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies, 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in March 1920, and duly 
into law as Act XV of 1920, This Act 
naed over the balance ot the tunas of tne Joint 
War Committee to the new Society, and authoris- 
ed it not only todirect the utilisation for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes, As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, ita activities are com- 
pletely decentralised, and are being carried on 
through Ju Provincial and State Branches under 
which there are 524 sub-branches. 


The objects on which the funds of Soctety 
May be spent are ;— 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised, 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailora, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not, 

8. Child welfare, 

4, Work parties to provide the necessary 
garmenta, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6, Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comtorts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised, 


The Society has five grades of subscribing 
members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members, Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Ra. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150 and any- 
thing between Re, 1 and Ks. 12 annually or 
cousolidateu payment ot Ks. 50 ‘lune number 
of adult members of all categories enrolled 
during 1943 was 29,348 as against 28,374 in 
previous year. 


To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generation, the 
Junior Red Cross movement has been instituted 
which embraces the student population. Out ot 
the 30 Provincial and State Branches, 27 have 
organised Junior Ked Cross gioups, which is a 
clear indication of the fact that vhis children’s 
partys of ay Cross Ba rosig which aoe ae 

ev a child’s personality by encouraging 
individual initiative, ma nim think and act, 
pola rea establishéd all over India. At the 
end of fhe year the total membership of the 


Indian Red Cross Society, 


Junior Red Cross was 6,638,029 in 16,058 ope 
as against 6,17,081 in 15,976 groups fa ; 


previous years. 

ituti His Excellency the Vieroy 
is President of the Society. The Mamging 
Body ordinarily eousists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the PreSident and 25 members 
of the Society, of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated by Provincial or State Brinches, 8 
selected by the Socjety at the Annus) Geperal 
Meeting from among the members of the Society, 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman ot the Managing Body 
is The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
K.0.8.1, K.0.1.B., and the Secretary, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Purl, 0.3.2. 

The Indian Red Cross Society professes itself 
as an essentially Indian Society, Most of ita 
members (ahout. 96 per cent.) are Indians. It 
is controlled in India. Its headquarters are at 
New Delhi, The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarters offices in New 
Delhi. It has branches in every Province of 
British India and in several Indian States, 
These braihes are again sub-disided into 
districts, so that thereis a network of Red Croas 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body. This Central 
body, after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all ite income from Invested funds 
among the branches for their activities, 


Like other Red Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war, It maintains 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters, A large number of military hospitals 
are supplied with additional equipment and 
comforts, and these are much appreciated. 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature ( 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are received, Discharged soldiers desta, fae 
chronic diseases, particularly tubercufosis are 
referred by the Army Medical Service to the 
Red (ross, which follows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arran where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this scheme 
many hundreds of cases have been dealt with, 


The greater igh of the Society’s income is 
spent upon its peacetime programme, It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in its 
early years that the firat and most crying need 
was to teach moghers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in the 
forefront of its programms. 


The health visitors employed in the child 
welfare centre are trained at Health Schools 
where are at Delhi, Lahore, Caicutta, roona, 
Lucknow and Bombay. S®v students from 
India have been granted scholarships by the 
League of Red Cross Societies to follow the inter- 
national courses for Public Health Nurses in 
London. The training is now arranged by the 
Indian National Committee of the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation with the 
help ot a scholarship given bv the Indian Red 
Cross Society from the income of a 5 
endowment received by the Society from the 
Silver Jubilee Fund. 


Indian Red Cross Society. 


Apectal mention must be made of the Army, 
child welfare centres, most of which receive’ 
generous support from Ked Cross funds These: 
centres are run for the wives and children of: 
British and Indian troops and are doing excellent 
work The Central Provinces and Berar Branch 
of the Society opened a Nursery School in 
Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Red 
Cross auspices has proved a great success 


Popular health education {s carried on steadil 
by the Satety by varied methods Healt 
lectures in many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Rei Cross auspices : 
illustrated by films and slides : 


A large number of civil hospitals in India. 
receive regular assistance from Red Cross funds : 


The number of nurses on the Red Cross Roll! 
remained the same as last year 1¢ 84 The, 
Sub Committe@admunistering the 101! considered | 
ways and means of increasing the strength - 
Realising that a general appeak to nurses was 
not likely to bring about anv substantial result 
as practically all available nurses had either 
joined the Military Nursing Service or the A NS 
the Sub Committee asked Provincial Adminis 
trative Medical authorities and Officers in charge 
of Hospitals whether they would make availat le 
to the Red Cross the services of one or more 
nurses male or female from each hospital for 
temporary emergency dutv in the event of a 
disaster occurring within their district or pro 
vince and there has been an encouraging 
response 


FINANCES —The operations of the Joint War 
ittee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital Investment of the face value of 
Rs 56,33,000 and Ra 8 01,5008 6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and {te finances at the end of December 1943 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs 762 lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society (which 
is 3 lakhs at present), after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributable 
under the Act to the Provincial Branches in 
proportion to their contributions to the Cential 
“ Our Day” Fund 


The Indian Forces’ Medical After Care Fund 
which was instituted, at the headquarters 
of the Society at the end of 1941 to provide 
medical relief and other ameliorative measures 
for discharged Indian soldiers who participated 
in the present war received Rs 112 335 in 
donations durmg the year including Rs 5 000 
from the Joint War Committee of the Indian 
Red Cross Society and St John Ambulance 
Association for assistance to British and Indian 
women of W A C(I) and other Auxiliary Corps 
and Indian Service Women including women 
of the Indian Nursing Service invalided dunng 
the present wa: At the end of the year the 
Fund stood at Bs 6 48,854 


With the approval of H E the Viceroy, the 
rules for the administration of this Fund were 
amended to cover the cases of Indians who 
have served in the present war with any of the 
Allied Forces and are in need of medical after 
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care but unable to receive relief from any other 
public or charitable Fund 


In relief of distress caused in Bengal and 
Orissa as well 4s Cochin and Travancore States 
by food shortage during 1943 the Society 
has played a very useful role It has provided 
about one lakh blankets and 1s serving muk 
feeds daily to thousands of destitute children 
and expectant and nursing mothers For this 
relief work the Society has raised over Rs 27 
lakhs and received generous assistance in cash 
and kind from sister Societies and Government 


On the outbreak of war a Central Joint War 
Committee of the Indian Red Cross and St 
John Ambulance Association was formed whose 
object as 1s that of the simular organisation in 
the United Kingdom is to ensure that the Red 
Cross and 8t John Ambulance Association 
operate as one harmonious unit in their war 
work This Central Jomt War Committee 
consists of the Chairmen of the Indian Red Cross 
Society and of the Executive Committee St 
John Ambulance Association with non official 
members of these two bodies the Director of 
Medical Service in India and the Red Cross 
Commissioner In addition a Central Finance 
Sub Committee of 6 members was set up 
Sunilar Joint War Committees were appointed 
by the Provincial and State Branches Lieut 
General Sir Bertrand Moberly 1s the present 
Red Cross Commissioner and acts as Chairman 
of the Central Jomnt War Committee apd of the 
Finance Sub Committee his other main duty 
is to keep in close touch with General Head 
quarters in India in order that the work of the 
Organisation as a whole may be co ordinated 
and co related to the administrative require- 
ments of the forces 


With the expansion of our forces both in 
India and overseas, the commitments of the 
Central Joint War Organisation have been 
constantly increasing There are Indian Red 
Cross Commissions in the Middle East-and Ira 
and a third was in Malaya, in addition 
Cross service has to be given to our sick and 
wounded in Aden Burma and Ceylon, as well 
as to those in our hospitals in India Other 
matters dealt with at the Centre are those con 
nected with our prisoners of war in enemy 
hands These include the financing ot weekly 
food parcels for Indian prisoners of war in 
Germany which are packed by the Indian Com 
forts Fund in London and the packing of weekly 
food parcels nm Bombay for British and Imperial 
prisoners of war in Kurope, many questions 
also arise 1n connection with our prisoners of 
war and civil internees in enemy hands in the 
kar East There are also matters connected 
with the provision of Red Cross stores and 
supphes both for India and overseas and also 
the Indian Red Cross Postal Message Service 
by which people living in India are enabled to 
communicate with relatives residing in enemy or 
enemy occupied termtory 


Articles of hospital clothing surgical dressings 
and bandages and some ward accessories are 
being prepared by over 1 000 work parties in the 
28 Provincial and State Jomut W ar Organisations , 
during the year 1941 nearly 23 00,000 items of 
work party output were completed. 
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St. John Ambulance Assoctation (Indian Counci). 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 
AND 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 


The 8t John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects :-— 


(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured; 


(5) The tinstruction of persons in the ele- 
mentary principles and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a 
sick room ; 

(ec) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulance material, 
at d the formation of ambulance depots in mines. 
iy pe and other centres of industry and 

Cc; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps 

invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrving out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis In 1910 It has 
since issued over 5,54,900 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Hygiene 
and Sanitation and Domestic Hvgiene and 
Mothercraft and over 25,000 tokens such as 
Vouchers, Medallions, Labels and Pendants for 
bates proficiency in those subjects In addi- 
tion. over 1,4 ,000 certificates have heen issued in 
the elementary course for schoo] students known 
as Mackenzie Sthoo! Course in First Aid, Hygiene 
and Sanitation. 


The object of the Association is not to rival 
but to aid the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of fnstruction given at the classes qualifies 
the pupil to adopt such measures as an be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals Letween his visite. 


During the year 1948, 73,410 persons attended 
courses of instruction in First Aid, Home Nursing 
Hygiene and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft. Of these 53,173 qualified for 
the Assoviation’s certificates: 1.e. 47,4 8 in 
First Aid, 2,8'°0 in Home Nursing, 643 in. 
Hygiene and Sanitation and 3.2 in Domestic: 
Hygiene and Mothercraft. 


The 8t. John Ambulance Association took 
up the question of training in A RP. as eariv 
as 1988. Since then it has Issued 5,015 certi-. 
ficates in this course ; of this miny are| 
Brigade personnel. During 1943, 51 classes. 
in this subject were held at various stations 
and 489 qualified for certificates—72 for: 
Instructors, and 367 for ordinary certi. 
ficates. This instruction has thus made 
great strides at various towns in India in con- 
nection with the local A.R.P. measuzes for the 

otection of civil population from air attacks. 

n order to aasist in the special drive in 
this subject the Government of India gave 
a grant of Bs. 10,000 in 1941. 

The Asuociation has five grades of members. 


namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors Life 


OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDIA). 


Membe s, Annual Members and Annual 
Associates, Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, Rs. 100, Rs. 5 and Ra. 2. 


The income of the Indjan Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on 
securities, a fixed annual grant from Govern- 
ment, fees for certificates and membership 
subscriptions. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Viscountess 
Wavell and His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief as President, Lady President and Chairman, 
respectively, with 23 members form the Indian 
Council The general business of the Indian 
Council is conducted by an Executive Commit- 
tee of which Sir Cameron Badenoch, K.C.LE., 
08.1, 10.8., Knight of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, is the Chairman and 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, 0.B.8., 
the General Secretaiy. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a 
uniformed, disciplined body of men and women, 
all of whom are holders of First Aid, and in the 
case of women also Home Nursing certificates, 
They meet together regularly for practice, are 
Inspected and re-examined annually and ander- 
take to turn out for public duty whenever 
required, 


The Brigade in India is commanded by Sir 
Cameron Badenoch as Chief Commissioner for the 
Empire of (dia. Under him are 19 Pis ricts 
covering almost all the provinces in British 
India and some of the Indian States, with 
headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Lucknow, Nagpur, Patna, 
Delui, Karacui, Peshawar, Shillong, Indore, 
Cuttack and Secunderabad, and there are three 
also on the North Western, East Indian and 
G. I. P. Railways. In charge of each District 
there is an Assistant Commissioner or a Commis- 
ioner according to the membership strength of 
the District. and as the work of the Brigade lies 
so much in the medical and surgical sphere, 
the Officers-in-Charge of the Districts are 
enerally the administrative heads of the Civil 

edical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces, It is their business to organise and 
maintain the training and efficiency of Amiuwance 
and Nursing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for public service on occasions when 
they are required, 


At the end of 19438 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 41+’ Ambulance Divisions, 187 Nurain 
Divisions and t4 Cadet Divisions (boys a 
girls) with a total membership of about 18,000, 
These Divisions render first aid on public 
occasions for example festivals. processions and 
public assemblages of all kinds, At times of 
special emergencies they turn out ed 
and remain on duty so long as they are requi 
Some of the recent occasions when Brigade 
members have rendered valuable service are the 
Bihar Earthquake (1934), when Caicntta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at Monghyr, 
the Quetta Earthquake (1935) when Lahore 
members living in railway trucks at Quetta 
station gave valuable help to the stricken people, 


Joint War Organisation. 


he Bombay riots in successive years, where 
he local Divisions earned the wari appreciation 
f the Government of Bombay, the Bihta railway 
isaster (1937) when the Dinapur Nursing 
Jivision gave prompt assistance, the Kumbh 
‘air at Hardwar (1988) when members from the 
Inited Provinces were on First Aid duty for 
ver a fortnight the Dacca Mail disaster 
1940) when members of the Calcutta Police 
ub-District rendered first aid and organized an 
mergency hospital at the Sealdah railway 
tation, the Japanese bombing of Rangoon (Dec 
941) when the Madras District made a prompt 
esponse to the call for medical assistance by 
ending to Burma a fully equipped party of 
8 volunteers, the evacuation from Burma (1942) 
vhen members of Divisions in the ports met 
hips and assisted thousands of evacuees, the 
ollapse of the large building under construction 
m Marine Drive, Bombay (1942), when the 
varsee Ambulance and Nursing Divisions 
issisted by others, performed 75 hours consecu- 
ive duty at the scene of the disaster, and the 
ecent great fire in the Bombay docks (1944) 
vhen the St. John Ambulance and Nursing 
Divisions rendered signal] service. 


The Auxiliary Nursing Service, India, was 
‘onstituted in 1941 to provide a reserve of 
qurses sufficiently trained to be immediately 
iseful when called up for duty during the present 
xar. The Lady District Superintendents of the 
st. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas are 
icting as local recruiting agents and are responsi 
dle for the selecting, uniforming and allotting 
xf candidates to the various hospitals. Recruit 
rent is made for two categories of service: (a) 
General for continuous service in Military 
Hospitals anywhere in India and overseas for 
those who specifically volunteer ; and (b) Local 
for a limited period for full or part-time ‘nursing 
luty arising out of the war in Military or Civil 
Hospitals situated witnin the area in which they 
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have agreed ta serve. There has been a fairly 
satisfactory response to the appeal for this 
service. Members of Nursing Divisions all 


‘over the country have been giving devoted 


voluntary service at hospitals to supplement 
the nursing services. While the services of the 
Brigade personnel both men and women, trained 
in Alr Raid Precautions, are at the disposi of 
Provincial Governments for the training of the 
general public and are also utilized in connection 
with other measures which are adopted for 
the protection of the civil population against 
aerial attacks. They have also formed Trans- 
port Units at the ports andsat present are 
engaged in evacuating casualties received from 
overseas. Transport Units in Bombay and 
Poona, staffed entirely by women, transported 
respectively over 60,000 and 36,000 sick and 
wounded during 1943. 

Both the St. John Ambulance Association 
and Brigade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Red Cross 
Society, close co-operation exists between the 
Order and the Society. 


The war has greatly stimulated training in 
First Aid and Home Nursing, and cousequently 
a very large number of men and women have 
recelved training in these subjects in 
order to fit themselves for skilled service to the 
sick and wounded. A large number of new 
Ambulance and Nursing Divisions of the Brig ie, 
consisting of the trained personnel, have also 
been registered this year. For its other war 
work the Association is working in concert 
with the Indian Red Cross Society, both at 
headquarters and in the provinces, under 
the title of the Joint War Committee of the 
Indian Red Cross Society and St. John 
Ambulance Association, an account of whose 
activities is given under the Indian Red Cross 
Society. 


THE JOINT WAR ORGANISATION 
of the 
Indian Red Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Association. 


On the outbreak of war, the two greatest 
humanitarian bodies in the world allied them- 
selves, in India as in many other countries, for 
the duration of hostilities into a single organisa- 
tion pledged under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention, to render all possible aid to the sick 
and wounded and _  Indian-prisoners-of-War. 
In India, this organisation—the Joint War 
Organisation of the Indian Red Cross Society, 
and St. John Ambulance Assoclation—swung 
into action in 19389, on ‘ mobilisation’ plans 
based on experience gaine! in the war of 1914- 
1918. It comprises a Central Committee, with 
its headquarters in Simla: Provincial and State 
Committees throughout the country, with 
branches in important towns in their areas: and 
Overseas Commissions in the Middle East and 
“in Iraq-Iran Its character is essentially non- 
official; it has no politics; it is concerned with 
humanitarian service on the widest possible 
scale, as is described below, to the sick and woun 
ded and convalescent of the Forces, and to 
Indian prisoners of war. There can be no doubt 


that it plavs. in the extra care and comfort which 
it alone can give to these men—both in India 
and overseas—a worthy part and a vital one in 
the country’s gigantic war effort. 


Orgavisation—Of the Joint War Organisa- 
tion India His Excellency the Viceroy is 
Preftdent, Her Excellency Viscountess Wavell 
—Lady President, and His Excellency the 
Commander -in- Chief. Vice-President. The 
Central_ Committee has as its Chairman the 
Hon’ble Sir Feroz Khan Noon, and includes 
among its eighteen members the Chairmen of 
the Indian Red Cross Society and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, with non-official representatives of these 
two bodies. The Red Cross Commissioner, 
Sir Gordon Jolly, maintains clos® contact 
with G.H.Q in order that the Organisation’s 
services may be coordinated with the require- 
ments of the Forces He is assisted at Head- 

uarters, Simla, by two Deputy Commissioners. 
of these, one is concerned with the provision 
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of all possible comforts and help to Indian 
prisoners of war; and the other with the pur- 
chase, storage and distribution of Red Cross 
stores and comforts for the sick and wounded. 


Parcels to Indian Prisoners of War. 
By the Central Organisation, every Indian 
prisoner of war in German hands is provided 
every week with a 10-lb. food parcel, specially 
planned to supplement prison-camp rations 
and each man is given a periodical ‘ next-of-kin ’ 
parcel, containing comforts and necessities; 
and with warm clothing and footgear. These 
are packed and despatched through the Inter- 
national Red Coss Committee, Geneva, by the 
Indian Comforts Fund, London, for the Joint 
War Organisation in India, 


The present rate of dispatch is some 15,000 
parcels a week. Each parcel costs approxi 
mately Rs. 6-8. To Indian prisoners of war 
in Japanese hands individual parcels couk® not, 
at the time of going to press, be sent ; all com 
forts and Red Cross stores have to be despatched 
in bulk, as opportunities for shipping them 
occur, being distributed to the men by Inter- 
national Red Cross delegates in the Far East 


Comforts for Sick and Wounded.—To 
the sick and wounded of the Forces in India, 
over 400 different kinds of Red Cross stores, 
including 115 items supplied by Aras 8 work 
parties, are available through the Depots 
maintained by the Central and Provincial 
Joint War Committees. 


These depots supply on demand every military 
hospital in India, in addition to Field Ambu- 
lances, ony Se Clearing Stations, Staging 
Sections, Field Hygiene Sections, Convalescent 
Depots, Ambulance trains, hospital ships, river 
steamers and other miscellaneous medical units. ; 
Hospitals and all medical units in the Middle: 
East, Iraq, Iran, Aden and other overseas 
areas, a8 well as hospitals on the Burma Front 
are supplied either direct from India, or through 
the Depots maintained by the Joint War Organi- 
sations Overseas Commissions, in Cairo, Bagh 
dad, Basra and Ahwaz. 


It is an inspiring sign of India’s progress in 
manufacture, that the purchasing officer of the 
Joint War Organisation has found it possible 
to place with manufacturers or dealers in India, 
orders for the great, majority of articles supplied 
by the Indian Red Cross to the extent of many 
lakhs of rupees. In addition to Red Cross 
stores for the sick and wounded, very large 
orders for comforts and amenities for Indian 
prisoners of war are also placed in India. 


An important and greatly appreciated addition 
to the Joint War Organisation's activities is the 


provision of occupational and diversional therapy | 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


facilities in Yee and convalescent depots, 
personnel for this valuable work being largely 
provided by the Women’s Voluntary Service. 

hysio-therapy arparatus, specially Uesigned 
for the exer¢ise on approved lines of convalescent 
wounded. is supplied to hospitais selected by the 
Medical! Directorate. 


Aided by substantial grants-in-aid from the 
British Red Cross and St. John, the Indiak 
Joint War Organisation serves British dick and 
wounded in India and in Iraq and iran, in addi. 
tion to the sick and wounded, and prisoners of 
ze of all Indian Services and the Merchant 

avy. 7 

Growth of Red Cross Services —The 
growth of the Joint War Organisation’s services 
until they cover half the world—from 
Europe in the West to Japan in the East—is 
graphically portrayed in the great increase, year 
by year. in bs expenditure for the relief of those 
dependent on it. Expenditure during 1944 is 
estimated at Rs. three crores, nearly twice 
as much as was spent in 1943, this great increase 
being due to the vast expansion of the Forces, 
the increase in the cost of supplies, and the need 
“or reserves to be built up. 


Public ‘Support—The Indian Red Cross 
and St John is almost entirely dependent for 
the maintenance and expansion of its essential 
humanitarian services on the generosity of the 
people of India. That the public realise how 
much these services mean to the sick and 
wounded and prisoners of war is shown by their 
ready response to the Joint War Organisation’s 
appeals. notably the first all-India dive for 
“unds during Red Cross Week 1943, when over a 
rore of rupees were collected, and a further drive 
in 1944 1s expected to result in a sum of over 
“hree cueres. 


Tn addition to the services enumerated above, 
Red Cross Postal Message Bureaux are main- 
‘ained in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras for 
?ommunication with relatives, other than 
mternees or prisoners of war, in over 30 enemy- 
occupied countries, 


The Indian Red Cross Welfare Service is & 
paid, uniformed body which undertakes duties 
in British and Military hospitals, such as handi- 
crafts, Red Cross Store Keeping, librarians, 
letters or messages to relatives, enquiries from 
relatives, postal and shopping -services, the 
tracing of missing soldiers by interrogation of 
wounded comrades, and other activities. This 
service is not in any way intended to replace 
the activities of Members of the W.V.8. The 
main purpose of this service is to obtain better 
co-ordination, and to undertake work beyond the 
‘apacity and range of part-time Voluntary 
Organisations. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


In India, facilities for the care and treatment 


of ons éuffering from mental dieorders is 
stilt very inadequate. To serve a population of 
over fou hu million, there are only 17 


institutions with a total accommodation for 
about 15,000 patients. Most of these institu- 
tions are little more than lunatic asylums where 
hardly any provision exists for modern methods 
of treatment. Many patients are even con- 


fined in jails where, of course, no provision 
exists for any kind of treatment, e moat 
modern mental hospital in India is probably 
the Mysore State Mental Hospital, Bangalore, 
which built at a cost of over Bs. 5 lakhs, is 
very well eqnipped for the care and treatment 
of 300 early mental cases. 

The Bangalore Mente! Hospital is not merely 
modern in its buildings and architecture but 


The Women's Medical Service for India. 


; oie providing facilities for treatment of 
atients., 

Ail forms of shock therapy are undertaken 
«luding Insulin-shock and Cardiazol-convul- 
onus. Surgical approach to the brain by means 
( Pre-frontal Leucotomy is an additional feature 
od the Mysore Mental Hospital is the only 
ospital in India to perform this operation (Pre- 
rontal Leucotomy) on the brain. 

According to the 1931 census, out of a total 
opulation of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) 
1ere Are 120,304 persons insane, making a 
roportion of insane to sane of 3 per every 
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10,000. In the United Kingdom the proportion 
of insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
in New Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. 
In reviewing these figures it must be borne in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand tnclude the ‘“ feeble-minded ’’, 
an item that is not inclyded in the figures of 
British India. The figures of the 1941 Census 
are not available at the time of going to press. 
The Govt. of India have under contem: lation, 
as part of post war reconstruction, the provision 
for increased faalities for the treatment of men- 
tal patients on a really adequate scale. 


National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
[edical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
as founded by the Countessof Dufferin in 1885, 
16 object being to open women’s hospitals and 
omen’s wards in existing hospitals ; to tram 
omen doctors, nurses and midwives in India; 
nd to bring them out when necessary from 
rope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
as obtained by public subscription. In addi 
on branches were formed in each Province, 
ach branch having its own funds and each 
aving a number of Loca! Committees and 
enana Hospitals affiliated to it. 


The Central fund gives yrants-in-aid to several 
rovincial branches; it gives scholarships toa 
umber of women students at the medical 
jleges of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
» bas in the past brought from England a 


certain number of European medical women. 
It tis assisted by grants-in-aid tie bublding of 
& number ot zenans hospit is in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 12 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 


The Government ot India subsidise the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Bs. 83,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service tor India—this service consists 
of 48 officers, with a training reserve of 18 doctors 
and a junior service. Medical women either 
British or Indian, eee registrable British 
qualifications, are eligible for the senior service. 


The President 1s H. E. The Viscountess Wavell. 
The Hon. Jt. Secretary 1s the Surgeon to H. #. 
The Viceroy, and the Secretary, Dr. H. M. 
Lazarus, CMO., WMS, Viceregal Estate, New 
Delhi and Viceregal Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso-| 
lation for supplying medica! aid by women: 
o the women cf India, generally known 
# the Countess of Jutferin’s Fund, and 
8 administered by the Executive Committee 
md Covnci) of that Fund, [fhe Govern- 
nent of india has so far allotted the sum of 
.27,700 per annum towards its mamtenance 
rhe present sanctioned cadre is forty-three first 
Class medical Women, with a tr: ining reserve of! 
18 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Univetsities Recruitment to the service i 
made (a)in India by a Medical sub-comunoittee 
nf the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medica! Service, the Renorar\ 
Joint Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical service. (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, Including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant witb conditions in India. ! hese 
-Ub-committees perform the duties of a medica! 
board examming candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 


The Counct] determines whot proportion of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in Inia respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who were in the service 
of, ar who had rendered approved service to 
the Countees of Dufferin’s Fund, were to have 


ihe first claim to appointment,’and thereafter 
peeial consideration was to» be paid to the 
slaims of candidates who had qualified in 
ocal institunions and of those who were 
natives of India. 


Qualifications.—The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
ubject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
& Rritish Colonv orin British India, ar a perron 
resident in any territory cf any Indian Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His eee 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or_ other 
officer subordinates to the Governor-General 
of India (6 Must be between the ages of 
twerity-four and thirty-two at entry. (c) She 
Taust be a first-class medical woman, ¢e., she 
uust possers a medical gualitication registrable 
m the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but thia condition did not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women ir charge of hospitals who, 
i» the opinion ofthe Council, were of proved 
experience and ability. (d) The can tidate must 
produce a certificnte of health and character. 
Sut the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies uot possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
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to engige for duty anywhere in [India After 
three ‘ars of probation have been satisfactorily 
p their app intments «re confirme! 


The Trammg Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service —This Service has a sanc 
tioned cadre of 14 and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Rs 0) to Rs 25uv per 
mouth with furnished quarters or the equi 
valent in money to those emploved in India 

2 Two ot the 18 members of the reserve | 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed | 


VICTORIA 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
founded in 1903 by Lady Curzon with the object 
of securing better standards of miudwitery 
practice by the dais of India A sum of about 
6% lakhs was secured by public suls riptior 
in 1903 and a further sum of Rs 1 39 000 wa 
added to the Fund in 1935 from Their Majestic 
Silver Jubileewfund The Fund is now adminis 
tered by the Maternity and Child Welfarc 


Nursing. 


by the Executive Committee for post- 


graduate training 


8 Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Womens Medical Service, 
but the Executive (ommuittee shal] have power 
to shorten this period in special cases Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the 
Fxecutive Committee when appointments are 
being made to the Womens Medica] Service, 
but shall not of itself constitute a clamm to 
appointment 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Bureau Indian Red Cross Society and the 
income 18 expended as grants 1n ald of tram 
schemes for dais and midwives mantaine 
by voluntary organisations generally branches 
oi the Indian Red Cross Societies 1n the pro 
wnees and States of India ‘The Dnector, 
Maternity and Child Weliare IRC Society, 
in officer of the Womens Medical Service 1s 
secretary to the Fund 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord MHardinge on the 17th 
February 1916 It 18 a residential Medical Col 
lege statied entirely by women and waa founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi in 1911, of 
the Quecn Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildinxs and equipment 
Thirty lakhs of rupees in all have been given 
for these purposes mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chicfs of India After Lady Hardinge : 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imycriai 
Majesty Queen Mary that thc institution should 
serve a8 a Memorial to its founder and be called 
by her name 

The Governing Body includes the Director 
General Lodian Medica! &rvice the Chict Com 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer Delhi 
Province the Educational Commiussiener witn 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Womens Medica) Service, a represen 
tative elected by the All India Association of 
Medical Women the Surgeon to HE the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 

rivate ladv resident of Delhi the Chief Medical 
ficer Delhi Province and the Agent Imperial 
Bank of India Delhi The Honorary Secretary 
who is also a nember of the Governing Body 18 
the Deputy Director General Indian Medical 
Service An officer of Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service acts as Honorarv Treasurer 
the College and Hospital together with sepa 
rate hostels for 186 Medical students and 95 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach 
ing staff occupy a site of 50 acres in New Delhi 
within easy rach of old Delhi city The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is madc for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation “Strict 
observance ot purdah cannot however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students As the 
hog] Ital patie nts are al] women or children {t 18, 
for example necessary that students should in 
their final year attend a bricf course of instruction 
on men patients atthe Irwin Hos} ital Delhi The 
College buildings contain a Jibrary, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms tlaloratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for all students There 
are good playing flelds an i a large swimming poo! 
was opened early in 1958 The hospital is a 
fine modern building with accommodation for 
315 in ,atients for teaching purposes and & 
commodious out patients’ department The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Rs 3,20,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grunts from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States Students are 
prepared forthe M B BS degrce of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affliated. 


Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Training School for Nurses and (2) a Training 
School for Disyensers Ail particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Supcrintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical Collcge Hospital, 
Delhi and in the case of (2) from the Lecturet 
on Pharmacy, at the same address 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete chain 
of efficiently nursed hospitals which exists in 
England, there has been a great development 
of skilled nursing of recent*years This activity 
is principally centred in the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, where the chief hospitals 


in the Presidency towns are well nursed, and 
where large private staff are maintained, avall- 
able t» the general public on payment of a 
prescribed scale of fees These Hospitals also 
act as training institutions and turn out & 
yearly supply of fully trained nurses, both to 
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et their own demands and those of outside 
titutions and private agencies In this wav 

supply of trained nurses English, Anglo 
lian and Indian, 1s being steadily imcreased 
Bombav the organisation went a step farther 
ough the establishment of the Bombav 
sidency Nursing Association This was 
nposed of the various Nursing Associations in 
ige of individual hospitals and worked 
ler the Government The principle on which 
relations of this Association with the Local 
ancjations was governed was that there was 
itral examination and control combined with 
uplete individual autonomy in administra 
n 


State Registration of Nurses for al! India 
much required The subject has been 
der discussion for years It is desired that 
da should have its own State Register as in 
e United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand 
istralia, Canada and Burma and that the 
rricula and examinations should be brought 
o hne with these countries Government 
s established a Provincial Register prepara 
ry to an All India Regi.ter 


Bombay Presidency —The Bombay Pre 
lency was amongst the first in India to realise 
e value of nursing in connection with hospital 
wk The first step was taken on the initmtive 
Mr L R W Forrest at 8t George 8 Hospital 
ymbav, where a regular nursing cadre for the 
spital wasestablished together with a small staff 
nurses for private cases This was followed by 
smilar movement at the J J and Allied Hos 
tals and afterwards spread to other hospitals 

the Presidency Ultimately, Governmcnt 
id down a definite principle with regard 
the financial aid which they would give to 
ch institutions agreeing to contribute a sum 
jual to that raised from private sources 
fterwards, as the work grew, it was decided 
y Government that each nursing association 
tached to a hospital should have a definite 
mstitution and consequently these bodies 
ave all been registered as Associations under 
ct 21 of 1860 By degrees substantial endow 
ents have been built up although the associa 
ons are still largely dependent upon annual 
peecrirous towards the maintenance of their 
orks 


The Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 
as incorporated under the Soueties Registra 
on Act of 1860, 1n the year 1911, with the 
rimary object of establishing a nursing service 
tum which the Ntrsing staff at Government 
ided hospitals under management of Nursing 
issdclation might be recruited This function, 
Owever, was never carried out by the Bombay 
residency Nursing Association and it appeared 
0 the Committee improbable that it could be 
arried out The auxiliary function of 
xamining and nting certificates to nurses 
nd midwives and maintaining a register of quali 
led purses and midwives and also maintaining 
1 Provident Fund for the employees of the 
\fillated associations were, however, carried 
jut The Memorandum, Rules and Bye laws 
Mf the Association were not revised and brought 
nto line with the actual working of the Associa- 
ion This was done towards the end of 1927, 
‘Then the Committee decided that some ste 
must be taken to do s0 Accordingly a Sub- 
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Committee was appointed to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and Byelaws The Sub Committee 
reported that 1t appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
the only way to put the things in order was to 
draft an entirely fresh constitution and rules 


After fully consideriig the Sub Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be ineorporated b* an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom 
Pending the passing of the Act the New Memo- 
randum of Association was brought into opera- 
tion from ist April 1929 


Establishment of the Bombay Nurses, Mid- 
wives and Health Visitors’ Council —The 
need of legislation tor the Registration of Nurses, 
Midwives and Health Visitors had existed in the 
Province since a Jong time and with a view to 
protect the public from the activities of persons 
who nusrepresent themselves to be fully qualified 
Nurses, Midwives or Health Visitors, Govern- 
ment tn April 19385 passed the Bombay Nurses, 
Midwives and Health Visitors’ Registration 
Act In the absence of Stite Registration the 
nurses trained in this Province were subject to 
certain disabilities and were refused Registration 
nn other Provinces and in other countries where 
state registration prevailed The Act obtains 
tor them the necessary status and secures their 
registration in other provinces in India or in 
other parts of His Majesty « Dominions which 

Te willing to reciprocate with the Bombay 
Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors Council 
which was established in August 1935 


From the date of the establishment of the 
Council the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became defunct The tramming and 
registration of nurses, midwives and health 
visitors 1n this Province 18 now controlled by the 
Council Nurses who are trained and registered 
in this Province can now get registration with 
thé General Nursing Council of England and 
Waleg and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries, 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion —The Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing 
Association was founded in 1892 under the title 
of the “ Up Country Nursing Association” 
to supplement the supply of traimed nurses in 
India 


The Punjab and the United Provinces were 
the first provinces to consider the possibility 
of providing nurses for private work but it 
was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis 


Lady Minto issued an ap 
both in India and Englan 
a generous response 


The financial Habilities of the Association are 
met from five sources — 


Interest on the Endowment Fund, Govern- 
ment Grant, Donations, Subscriptions , Feea, 


Tt is the practice of the Association to invite 
peeple to become annual subscribers This 
carries with it two advantages; priority of claim 


1 to the public 
which met with 
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to the services of a Sister, and a reduction 
in the fees paid for those ser‘: es Thus 
members of the Association are enabled to 
obtain skilled nursing at moderate charges 
on a sliding scale of fees determined by the in 
come of each patient 


The control of the Association is in the hands 
. eee » one in England and one 
n Ind 


The English Committee 1s responsible for the 
recruitment of the staff in the United Kingdom 
but futly tramed nurses are also eli-ible in 
India and the Central Committee has the power 
to enlist them on the spot 


In addition to this outy the Indian Committee 
deal with all matters of administration delegat: 
to the Provincial Branches questions of loca 
significance 


Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association. 


Her Excellency the Viscountess Wavell 
is President of the Central Committee in India 


Hon Secretary —Lieut Col H Waillhamson, 
IMs 


Chief Lady Superintendent ‘Miss C Wilson 
Central Committee. 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Association 
Viceregal kstates, Simla, and Vaceregal Estateg, 
New Delhi. 


The Trained Nurses' Association of India 
and The Association cf Nursing Super- 
intendents cf [udia, 


The Trained Nurses Association of India was 
founded in 1905 and tu orporates the Assoua 
tion of Nursing Superintendents of In 
It 19 affiliated with tue International Courel 
of Nurses and the National Council of Women 
in India, and the Nurses Auxiliary of the Chris 
tian Medical Association 1s an affiliated Associa 
tion Its objects are — 


(a) to uphold in every way the dignity and 
honour of nursing profession 


(6) to promote a sense of esprit de corps 
among all nurses 


(c) to enable members to take counsel together 
On matters aliciting thelr prolession 


(@ to elevate nursing education and to raise 
the standard 0: iraining 


(e) to strive to bring about a more umform 
system of education examination, certifi 
cation and registration 


The Association has accomplished a great 
deal in raising the standard of nursing throughout 
India, in improving nursing legislation anu in 
providing post graduate courses for nurse 
administrators, sister tutors and health visitors 


Jt strives in every wav to promote efficient: 
and adequate nursing for the sick and to improve 
conditions, not only for nurses but primarily 
for patients. The Assoelation 1s self supporting | 
and is maintained by the nuisea, themselves | 
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The branches of the Association are thi 
Health Visitors League, the Midwives’ Unio: 
and the Student Nurses’ Association Th 
number of qualified members is 3,108 an 
student members 1345 totalling 4448 Th 
official organ of the Association 1s ‘ The Nursiny 
Journal of India ’ 


Patron Her Excellency Lady Wavell 


Vice Patrons The Hon Lady Hope, Madras 
Lady Colville, Bombay, Mrs Casey, Bengal 
Lady Glancy, Punyja Lady Dow Sindh 
Lady Twvnam Central Provinces, Lad) 
Hallet, United Provinces, Lady Clow, Assam! 
Tady Lewis, Orrssa, Mrs Hay, Baluchistan 
Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba of Travan 
(ore and Her Highness the Princess ot Berar 


Hon Legal Adiuser 8 Webb Johnson 
C i OBL, ED, Legislative Department 
simla 


President Miss A Wilkinson, 3, Commus 
1oner Lane, Delhi 


Vice Presidents Miss L. E Mackenzie, 
Miss M Craig, Mrs E A Watts, Mis N Bed 


oid Miss T Kk Adranvala and Mother M 
k\inesbuge 

Officers General Secretary Miss M E 
Abram, I Office, Viceregal Estate 


New Delhi, Hon Treasurer, Miss Hutchings 
Office of the Director General, Indian Medica 
Services, New Delhi, Editor Miss E 
Abram TNATJI Office, Viceregal Estate 
New Delhi 


Hon Secretarrves Health Visitors’ League 
Miss M Korah, Lady Reading Health School 
Dethi, Midwives’ Union Miss S Round 
Lady Reading Hospital, Peshawar, Studen 
Nurses’ Association Miss E Checketts, Men’: 
Hospital, Palwal, Punjab 


Representatites of the Nursing Serrwes anc 
Affiliated Assocuttions The Military Nursing 


Services (India) Miss J Patterson 
RRC QAITMNS, Chief Principal Matron 
GHQ Medical Durectorate, New Delhi 


Madras Government Nursing Services Misi 
D Chadwick Office of the Surgeon-Genera 
with the Government of Madras ady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Sersice Miss C Wilson 
Viceregal Estate, New Delhi 


The Auaxthary Nursing Sermce Miss E 
Hutchings, Chief Lady Superintendent ANS 


Office of the DGIMS, New Delhi The 
Nurses Auxiliary of the Christian Medical 
Association Mrs Hipwood, M. M College 


Hospital Vellore, S India 


Membership Membership is open to qual: 
fled Nirses Health Visitors and Midwives whe 
have completed their training in hospitals o1 
Health Schools recognised by the Association 


_ All officers are fully trained nurses 


Subscriptions Entrance fee Rs 3, Annual 
subscription which includes monthly copies of 


the Nursing Journal of India Rs 6 and Nurses 


whose monthly salaries are Rs 50 or unde are 
entitled to pay hair fees 


The Women’s Movement. 
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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


16 women’s movement has had a remarkably 
th run in India, Imperceptibly but steadily, 
ng the past ten or twenty years, the women 
odia have acquired numerous rights, social 
Jegal no less than political, Their political 
anchisement has been achieved with con- 
‘able ease. 
iree fundamental causes have ied to this 
arkable success: first, the deep veneration 
is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
ions to the feminine aspect of life equaily 
i the wascuiine as shown by the import- 
» of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
ence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
Brahman, by the idea o1 the sacred mystery 
romanhood implied by the purdab, and by 
general veneration of motherhood, Secondly, 
time was psychological, for a new era was 
nning for the Indian people by the intro- 
dion of schemes of reforms in Indian 
*rniment planned to give a basis of repre- 
ative government on a progressively ex- 
led scale. The door was being opened to 
plete self-government but only men were 
ig invited to enter through it, although 
nen compose half the population of the coun- 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
women that the agitation for reform in 
government had been made. The men and 
nen of India were too awakened and too fair- 
ded to allow this injustice to remain unre- 
sd. Thirdly, the long and _ atrenuoue 
atiun for the vote by women in Britain and 
erica aud their recent victories had brought 
idty to the consciousness of all educated 
ian men and women the whole question of 
inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
»@ national and international necessity that 
jan women should be given as high a status 
women in other parts of the Empire. 


‘hough the Municipal franchise was 
nted to the women of the Bombay and 
dras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
3 80 limited in numbers that it did not make 
arge impact on women’s consciousness, and 
eed no protest was made when it was sud- 
ily withdrawn from Madras women some 
is later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
centage of these have polled at each elec. 
nh; similarly in other Municipalities In 
it Presidency women have exercised their 
v@ responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
res of women have become Municipal 
uncillors and members of Local Boards. 
eir appointment has _ chiefly been by 
mination but there have been notable seats 
n by election in open contest with mep 
th as the election of all the four women who 
it entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
rporation, also the instance in which the single 
man contestant in the Municipa) elections ip 
cknow secured the largest pol] of any of the 
ndidates. Many important loca) reforms have 
en secured by this large band of women 
uncillors, and every year sees a greater 
mber of womén serving on these local Counclis 
d Boards. 


It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
m for Home Rule between 1014 and 1917 


that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law frum any 
share in representative government. The 
Internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and polftical self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The mpe moment for giving public 
expression to their feelings came when the Secre- 
tary of State for India came to India to 
vee nate and study Indian affairs at first-hand 
n 1917, 


‘During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visit only 
one women’s deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in a]! parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially deirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 


The first claim for suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented te Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in ras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation; 


‘‘Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affocted by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Mustim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that ‘the 
Members of the Council should be elected direct] 
by the peorle on as broad a franchise as posai- 
ble’ and in the Metnorandum (3) that *the 
fianchise should be broadened and extended 
lirectly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms ag will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. [n agreein 
with the demand of the abovementione 
Memorandum that a full measure of Loca) Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, we 
request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
teature of the Indian Nationa] Congress, in 
which, since its inception, women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which, 
his year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as {ts President. Thus the voice of 
india approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 


The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Gevernment foress to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
prgved a more difficult matter. It was a dijs- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawa up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to lnd{a 
was published, no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
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borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragiste 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for and the country’s support of, the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise 


After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bull into Parliament in July {9190 
a@ number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Pariilament which had been appointed to place 
the Reformer on a workable basis Mrs Aprie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs and 
Miss Herabai Jata were the women who were 
heard by he Committce in sup ort of thr 
extension of the franchise to women 21 India 


The House 01 LOmn.ons decided that the ques 
tion was one for Indians to answer for thensel ver 
and while retaining the sex disqualification Ip 
the Reform Bil) they framed the Electora) Rules 
In such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by aresolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province § Thi- 
was the onlv provision regarding fianchise 
matters which might be changed before a 1 
years’ time amit Until after that period women 
were in litle for election as Legislative 
Councillors 


Reviewing the position about ten years later 
the Simon (ommi sion showed the extremely 
limitid extent to which women enfranchised 
in the minncer set out above had become qual) 
fled as ekctors I} xcept in Burina whore it was 
comparatively high the percentage of women 
electors to adult femal population was 
less than one In Madrar it wis one in 
Bombiy 8 in Bengil 3 inthe United Province 
4 in Bthar ind Onisea 5 and in Assam 2—in 
Burma it was 4 6 per cent 


Madras led the way in the matter of women < 
franchise and under the operative provi ton of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchi ed Other provinces followed suit 
and at the time of the inquiry by the Simon 
Commutsion seven out of the nine provinces hid 
acquired the right Verv oon womcn began tu 
adorn the benches In legit lative chambers first 
by nomination and then byelection Andthey 
justified the confidence placed in them by pon 
goting ind necetsfully carrying through many 
mearuret of uplift and reform itn regard to the 
status and influence of women They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com 
mi sion remark tn their repoit rhe women’s 
Movement in India holde the key of progress, 
and the resulte it may achieve are incalculubly 
griat It is not too much to say that Indi 
cannot reach the position to which it aspiies In 
the world unti! {te women play their due part 
as educated citizens ” 


» 

Baring their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simion Commisgion wished to bring about 1 
sub+tantial increase In the exi ting ratio of 
women to men voters. In exerciting the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women on 
the same terms as men”, the provincial legis 
latures did indeed make a algnificant gesture 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
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almost entirely based on property, it remained 
gesture, because India’s women do not ow 
property in their own right 


The Simon Commission affirmed that a furth 
step in developing womens suffrage in Ind 
should be taken immediately and addcd = “* 
may perhaps be tound possible to add to ti 
present qualifications two others, namely, ( 

cing the wife over 25 ycais of age, of a ma 
who has a property qualification to vote an 
(12) being a widow over that age, whose husban 
at the time of his death was so qualified J 
addition, the educational quahfications show 
apply to women over 2] a* well as to men 
The Simon Commt*+jon maintained that women 
suffrage Should bea cardinal point of the ‘fra 
hise systim’ and ieee qualifica tio 
for the vote whith will not confine it to tl 
few women who have property qualifications.”’ 


During the last ten or fifteen years, the wome 
of India have made enormous progress in sever: 
directions <A great awakening has dawned o 
them The rai ing of the age of consent fc 
marriage thea bolition ot the practice of di dica 
ing girls to t( mpke, the demand tor legal an 
pop rty rights vie @ vis Men emt odied in son 
of the reform measures—all have tended { 
raise the «tatus of Indian women in their ow 
ayes as wel] ac in the eyes of the world The 
have marched from reform to reform and the 
outlook is for ever widening ‘The Gand 
movement evoked an unprecedented outbun 
of service and sacrifice among Lodimn wom 
who were thrown into the thick of a politic. 
struggle from whx h they emerged fullv consc1o1 
oi their political nghts ind respon filiths Tr 

rt played by the two representatives | 

ndian womanhood at the India Round Tab 
Contcrencet held in London brought them ar 
their kind in the lime light 


Smallwonder therefore, that the Governme! 
of India Act of 1939 gave Indian women politic: 
right far in advance of those enjoyed by the: 
before that dite In terms of number of seat 
women have been allotted 6 seits out of a tot 
of 150 1eserved for British India in the Feder. 
{ ouncil of State and 9 out of a total of 250 ¢ 
is rved in the lederal Assembly In fl 
Provincial Asseml li s women have reserved | 
thims eatsin Madras 6in Bombas 6in Benga 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 
in Pihar, 3 in the Central Provinces and Bera 
1 in Assam 2 in Oribsa and 2 in Sind 


But by far the greatest Improvement | 
women 8 political rights occurrcdin the Hbera! 
sation of the franchise qualification+ atfec tir 
them Women have been entranchised wh 
have the pioperty qualification in their ow 
rivht, or are wives or widows of meno qualifie 
or ire wiver of men with a service qualificatio: 
or are pentiontd wi lows or inothers of membe: 
of the militar v or police forces, or who poerers 
literacy qualification Women not holding tl 
Tequisite qualification in thcir own right a! 
requbed to apply to be enrolled, stating the 
derived qualification, but this procedure hr 
been waived in some provinces. By means t 
such enfrinchisement it {s estimated mo) 
than six miliion women (against $15 000 und 
the Act of 1919) have héen given the right t 
vote, compared to 20 million men, 


The Women’s Movement. 


It is noteworthy, too, that men und women 
can vote both to general constituencies and in 
special constituencies Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the U pper House in provinces 
where bicameral legislatures have been set up 


Indian w men have hailed this as a welcome 
improvement in their political status and the 
elecuiuns that were held carly in 1937 to the 
various Provincial L gislature~ showed that tbey 
we're alive to their re-ponsibility under the nuw 
franchixe Women were very much = in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah ridden 
plovinces 


Such is the advance made in recent years and 
such is the widespread recognition of women’s 
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claims that women candidates have successfully 
contested general seats in ten cases, one in 
Madras, one in Bombay and eight in the United 
Provinces. The signiticance of these successes 
lies in the fact that the women deteated men in 
constituencies in which men voters predominate, 


Both evidence and result of the awakening 
among Indian women are to be found in more 
tuan one lezislative measure sponsored by women 
legislators calculated to confer greater 1ghts and 
freedom on women. 


The followimg table shows the percentage 
of women voteis who exercised their franchise 
in the first general elections held under the 1985 
constitution 





Provinces, No Enrolled. Number who voted. Per cent. 
LOWER HOUSE 
Madi as ‘g ‘ ; 1,528,248 479 278 31 5 
Bombay : ee ’ 305 750 129,535 42.4 
Bengal ee ‘ 896,588 46,758 5 2 
United Provinces 4+ 752 95,553 19 8 
Punjab «s SG 173 159 58,216 33 56 
Bihar . 5 215,490 17,037 79 
Ceutral Provinces and Berar . 259 750 63 744 24 5 
Assan 29,080 8,678 29 23 
Noi th-West Frontier Province 4,895 3,498 71 4 
Oilaya .. ‘ ie 70,526 4,670 6 62 
Sind 27,940 9,705 34 7 
UPPER HOUSE, 

iras : j 2,578 1,420 55.1 
Bombay ba ie , 1,636 923 56 4 
Bengal . oe : ‘ 2,136 437 20 5 
United Provinces... : 1,634 598 35 5 
Bihar es ; ‘ 882 594 67 34 
Assam id i ‘ 559 512 91.57 





In many cases the percentages given above 
do not compare unfavourably with those of 
meu voters The voting for the | ower Louse in 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House in 
Assan are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve 

Though the Women’s tudian Assoc ation 
was the only indian women’s societv which bad 
wo an suffrage 18 one of its specific objects 
almost all other women's organisations have 
combined ia special etforte for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative sights. 


All India Women’s Conference. 


In the past 15 years Indiun women’s rights, 
grievances and demands have been’ voiced 
principally by the All India Women s Conference. 


The All-India Women’s Conference came into 
existence, as a result of the initiative taken by 
Mra, Margaret Cousins, towards the end of 1926, 
the first session of the conference being held at 
Poona in the first week ot January, 1927 In 
the beginning it was mclined to concentrate its 
attention on the basic question of women’s 
education The resolutions ager at the first 
conference were almost wholly devoted to the 
different aspects of women’s education, the 
onty exception being a resolution condemning 
child marriage and supporting Su H 8, Gour’s 
Age Consent Bill. Even this subject was 
touched upon only because it was felt that early 


marriages were a very serious impediment in the 
progress of zirls’ education Such a narrow pro- 
gramme could not, however, be eapect d to 
Satisfy the leaders of the women’s movement for 
a long time and it was nots rprising that at the 
third session the scope of the conference was 
detinitely widened to include social reform 
Education of women, raising the age of manage, 
removal of untouchability and caste restrictions, 
rural uplift, and reform of the laws of inheritance 
as affecting women are only the more important 
of the subjects 1n which the conference has 
int: rested itself Year by year its activities 
hae been expanding and they have shown that 
the educated women of India have become 

onscious of their mghts as well as their duty 
ani are prepared to contribute their share to the 
tak of nation building 


A satisfactory feature of the women’s move- 
ment in India has been the spirit of unity and 
cc operation behind it A mere giance at the 
ist of presidents of the All India Women’s 
Conference—which includes the names of the 
Maharani of Baroda, the late Begum of Bhopal, 
the late Rani of Mandi, Mrs Sarojini Naidu, 
Mrs Muthulakshmi Redd, Lady R Nilkanth, 
Lady Abdul Qadir Mrs Faridoony1, the Maharani 
of Travancore, Mrs Cousins, kumari Amrit 
Kaur and Mrs Rameshwar hru—should 
suffice to show to what extent the conference 
has succeeded in securing the co-operation of the 
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awakened womanhood of India irrespective of 
e differences of caste and community, race and 
class. 


This organisation, it may be noted, has latterly 
shown a tendency to transyress the requirements 
of sectional plea and strayed into wider political 
activity. It is not, however, difficult to explain 
this development, The women’s movement 
gained considerable impetus by the part played 
by and the status accorded to, women in the 
intensive political movement conducted by Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress since 1920. This asso- 
ciation, while it has undoubtedly brought women 
to the forefront of public activity, has also served 
to bring their outlook in line with that of the 
Congress. There are doubtless members of the 
fair sex who hold pronounced views on women’s 
rights and yet do not share the extreme doctrines 
of Mr, Gandhi or the Congress, but it can aafely be 
said that they are in a minority in the All-India 
Women’s Conference, This will explain the 
somewhat pro-Congress political views expressed 
at the annual sessions of this body, 


Kastarba Fund.—The work in connection 
with the emanczpstion of Indian womanhood 
and the improvement of the lot of Indian 
women, particularly in rural areas, obtained 
an enormous stimulus in 1944-45, thanks to 
the well-supported Kasturba Memorial Fund ~ 
created for the commemoration of Mrs. Gandhi 
who died under detention in February 1944. 
At Mr, Gandhi’s request the trustees ef the 
fund decided to apply the collection, to the 
establishment of a countrywide organisation to 
improve the lot of Indian women, especially 
in villages. This is proposed to be done by 
providing opportunities for Indian women to 
secure education, acquire knowledge of basic : 
sanitary and higienic lines and to become 
alive to thelr social and political rights. An. 
essential part of the plan is to equip rural areas 
with up-to-date maternity hospitals and clinics, 
Tn order to fulfil this ambitious project a large , 
number of women are being trained in special 
camps so that after adequate equipment they | 
can scatter themselves throughout the length | 
and breadth of the land and carry the message | 
of women’s uplift to every nook and corner 
of rural] India. Among the subjects handled . 
in these training camps are first aid and home | 
nursing, child welfare, village nursing, health . 
visits, rural sanitation, balanced diet and- 
cheap remedies. The object of these training . 
camps seems to be the raising of an army of 
experts called ‘“ Gram Sevikas’’ (servants of 
the village). 


Women Jurors.—A notable development affect- 
ing Indian womén was the amendment of the 
Rulea of the Bembay High Court enabling 
women to sit as oak rp ighty women  re- 
gt bey and in July 1944, for the first time in 


a, wormen were summoned tc serve 
on the j at the criminal sessions of the 
Bombay High Court. Thanks to the whim 


of the ballot box, three women were empanelled | 
to try a case in which a young men was charged | 
with stabbing a woman, 


Women in Mines.—The keen awareness 
which the leaders of the women’s movement 
in India ne gr in regard to practices 
affecting women ia illustrated by the repeated 


‘ hand industries. 


The Women’s Movement. 


protests registered by them against the l-fting 
of the ban on the employment of women in 
mines. These were echved in Parliament when 
the Cabinet spokesman made apologetic 
references to tho need for ensuring adequate 
supplies for coal for war purposes and promised 
mere & revision of the position at an early 
ate. 


Bombay Session,—The annual session of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held in 
Bombay in April 1944 under the presidentship of 
Shrimati Kamaladevi. There was no session 
of the conference till the end of 1945. ‘“‘ The 
Women’s movement,’’ she said in her presidential 
address, ‘is an essentially social movement 
and part of the process of enabling a constituent 
part of society to adjust itself to the con- 
stantly changing social and economic conditions, 
and trying to influence those changes and 
conditions, with a view of minimising irritations 
and conflicts and making for the largest measure 
of harmony. Thus it operates as an integral 
part of the progressive social structure in the 
broadest sense, and is not a sex war 50 48 many 
mechanically believe or are led to believe. For 
the issues round which it revolves, such as right 
of votes, inheritance, entry into proteus 
and the like. are an intrinsic part of the bieger 
issues striving to overcome the prevailing 
undemocratic practices that deny common 
rights to certain sections of society. It is 
therefore a comrade to the struggle of the 
backward castes and the long oppressed classes 
seeking alike to regain the lost inheritance of 
man’s inalienable rights. > 


** The Conference would do well to concentrate 
on a few items and do them well. First in 


. importance I would place the training of social 


services, so eminently needed yet so grievously 
neglected. Closely allied to this is the necessity 
for training women in handicrafts and fostering 
They will provide a means of 
livelihood to many helpless women. Incident- 
ally, they will add to the industrial production of 
our country at a time when it is not able to meet 
vur needs. 

* As essential and as scarce are the health 
services, particularly nursing. A rough set of 
figures say there is one Nurse for every 56,000 
people or to 256 square miles. The Health 
visitors are about one per 350,000. The 
maternity and child welfare movement is mostly 
a week-end show and the entire country can 
boast of only 800 centres to cater to such a vast 
area and population. All this makes an appall- 
ing picture. While admitting that the Women’s 
Conference is not the body which can build up a 
complete health service to meet the country’s 
requirements, I feel sure it can make a small but 
appreciable contribution. It can recruit women 
to the nursing profession, encourage many more 

tis to take courses in public health-nursing, 

rst aid, industrial, hygiene, etc., and also get 
more of such courses introduced in our educa- 
tional and social institutions. 

** Although the food problem is the most pa 
ening atthe moment and tends to overshadow 
most others, its causes are beyond the Confer- 
ence’s A shld to remedy. As women eee 
to be the regulators of food in thé home 
should be more sensitive now than ever to the 
care and preservation of fgod, avold waéte in 


Hindu Law Reform. 


daily consumption as also in lavish hospitality 
which in the present setting strikes one as pain 
fully incongruous Working out of balanced diets 
with the limited things available would also help 


** The worst sufferers in this tragic drama are 
children Ways and methods must be sought bs 
us to see that our children which in reality means 
several future generations to come are not hope 
lessly undermined We shall be g ilty of a grave 
crime if we do not get this righted tmmediately 


“In catering to the dally needs of the mere 
man we too often grossly neglect the cultural 
side the delicate creations in word song and 
colour in which the dreams of mankind find ex 
pression The Conference must realise its res 
ponsibility in fostering creative work It can 
encourage women artists and introduce them to 
the public It can place their writings with 
publishers articles with editors it can organise 
qneeits and exhibitions and help playwrights 
produce their plays This would h2lp to release 
floods of creative streams and direct them into 
useful channels, thereby enriching the cultural 
wealth of our country, a wealth which can only 
be measured by the happiness it brings to them 
that give and them that recefve 


**Some mental and verbal agitation has beer 
afoot over the political nature of the Womens 
Conference To a subject people politics 1s its 
very life breath To deny that urge 1s to deny 
life To formulate political sensitixeness into 
an accusation is to charge the organisation for 
being alive The members of the Conference 
may have different politica) affiliations but I 
have no doubt they represent an effort to reach 


HINDU 


As the result of increasing consciousness 
on the part of Indian women generally of their 
social and political status, there has in recent 
years been set on foot a move to revise and 
codify the somewhat vague and contradictory 
law governing the Hindu home, espectally as 
it affects mamiage, divorce, succession to 
property etc In 1937 the Legislature enacted 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act 
Four years later, the Government of India 
set up a Committee to overhaul and codifv 
the Hindu Law This Committee, which is 
known as the Rau Committee, drafted two 
bills dealing with Hindu intestate succession 
and Hindu marrisge When the measures 
came up for consideration by the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, a joint committee 
of the two Houses recommended the revival 
of the Rau Committee with a view to the 
codification of the entire Hindu Law The Rau 
Committee was revived early in 1944 During 
1944-45, the Committee made a tour of the 
country and elicited public opinion on the 
proposals embodied in the two measures and 
on the codification of the Hindu Law as a whole 
They gathered evidence from leading lawyers 
and representative organisations of various 
shades of Hindu opinion on a draft Hindu 
Code prepared by them The draft code 
is divided into six parts dealing with intestate 
and testamentary successions and matters arising 
therefrom, including maintenance, marriage 
and divorce, minority and guardianship, 
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the same cherished goal of national freedom by 
varied paths But to lose sight of that goal 
would mean the negation of the very ohective 
this great organisation stands for self respect 
and social solidarity Butdt1sin the very nature 
of 1ta role and function that 1t should remain non- 
eat ies unattached to any political school or 
party 


Resolutions embodving the women’s point of 
view on social, economic and educational pro 
blems confronting the country were passed by 
the Conference 


The Conference welcomes the Sargent report 
on postwar educational development as an effort 
towards universal and compulsory education, 
recommended the study of social sclence in all 
the stages of education 


Another resolution demanded the suppression 
of traffic in women and children especially in the 
famine areas and protested agains. the re- 
emplo}ment of women underground in mines 
The conference advised members to co-operate 
with other organisations 1n promoting the welfare 
oI women workers and sought a scheme of com- 
pulsory health insurance for every citizen in the 
country 


Other resolutions suggested the formation 
of a representative Government responsible to 
the people as the onlv effective solution for the 
present political situation in the country and 
demanded the immediate release of persons de- 
tained without trial and the cancellation of orders 
on leaders prohibiting them from making public 
speeches 


LAW REFORM. 


and adoption In an explanatory) statement 
the Commyttee say that if 1s generally felt 
that the evils of piecemeal legislation on the 
subject should be avoided and that an entire 
code acceptable to the general Hindu public 
should be formulated 


According to the proposed changes daughters 
are allowed a share—hitherto denied them—in 
property left by their fathers Both wives 
and daughters are given absolute control of 
their inheritance Marnages are divided into 
two classes, sacramental marriage and civil 
marnage Either can be performed only 
when there is no other spouse living thereby 
enforang monogamy Divorceis a new feature 
sought to be introduced by the draft code, 
although the grounds on which dissolution ot 
marriage can be sought are limited but equal 
uenie in this behalf are given to husband and 
wife 


The reactions to the draft code have ranged 
from whole hearted support bv reformist elements 
to hostility from orthodox quarters The 
opposition has tended to centre on the provision 
far civil marriage and divorce For example, 
an Anti Hindu Code Conference held in Bombay 
under the auspices of orthodox organisation 
expressed concern over ‘‘the ruinous effects 
(such as further fragmentation of land, litigations 
and disintegration of the Hindu Society) that 
ee follow if the draft code were passed into 
aw,” 
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The memorandum submitted on behalf of 
the All India Womens Conference however 
laid stress on the need for complete legal 
equality between sexes and susgested that a 
son and daughter he given equal shares in 
pega succession and that all other 
classes of heirs be guided by the principle of 
complete equalitv They supported the mono 
gamy clause with no exceptions pointing out 
that second marriages were not necessary since 
there was the law of adoption in existence 
The memorandum also supported imter caste 
and Sagotra marriages as a permissible measure 
It was suggested that registration should be 
made compulsory for all marriages As this 
chapter goes to press the Committee 13 engaged 
in colle ting the evidence gathered from vinous 
sections of opinions in different parts of the 
country 


Indian Women’s War Effort. 


As the war came nearer India, Indian 
women began to take a more _realisti 
view of the position of India They set atort 
organising constructive work in order to protect 
the masses not only against external dangers 
but also against imternal commotion in an 
emergency 


From the official side too a fillip was given 
to the enrolment of women in the national war 
effort As Indias expanding army needed 
every officer who could be spared for training 
and leading soldiers 1t was decided to relieve 
officers from clerical duties and replace them 
by a Womens Auxiliary Corps for India 
Among the duties for which women were enlisted 
are switchboard operators telephone orderlies 
wireless operators clerks in offices and units 
store women in ordnance hospital and other 
units dispensaries plotters in observer 
corps drivers of staff cars and ambulances, etc 


That women in India took a prominent part 
in war effort 1s indicated by the fact that a large 
numbe of them s rved bothinvoluntarv orga 
nisations ind as drivers nurses clerks store 
women switchboard operators dispensers nlotters 
in the observer corps driv rs of motor vehicle 
etc Soon after the outbreak of the war the 
Government of India proviled them with large 
opportunities to prove their usefulness and 
a large number of them took advantage of this 
facility Thethrowinz open of RA MC and the 
ARP nursing stiff to women mav be cited as 
examples The Womens Auxiliary Corps 
inaugurated ty Ladv Linhth.,ow attracted 
hundreds of women who replaced men doing 
various jobs in the army 


Indian Women's War Effort. 


In ad ition to the official organisation a oe 
number of voluntary units sprang into being in 
various towns especially in the metropolitan 
cities Souety women came forward to set up 
canteens and recreation centres for the troops 
which proved verv popular and received grate 
tul recoznition from the authorities civil as well 
as miltary 


The Countess of Carlisle who was appointed 
Commander of the Womens Auxihary Corps 
India) in July 1944 expressed warm spprecia 
tion ot the work yerformed silentl, and con 
Gentiously by the womens army in India 
The members of its various units she said 
worked tremendously hard seemed to enjoy 
‘heir work and performed 1+ most satisfactorily 
Similarly the useft! war work rendered by 
the Womens Volunteer Services (India) was 
testified to by Lady Wavell The main acti 
vities of the WV 8 (I) were the running and 
stafhng of static and mobile canteens servica, 
clibs leave homes and camps and every form 
of entertainment and hospitality for the men 
of the three fighting, forces both Indian and 
British The WVS (I) also helped to look 
after the war separated families of all servicemen 
In conjunction with the Indian Red Cross 
the members of the W VS (1) supervised the 
hitchens of mihtary hospitals visited patients, 
rin libraries and tanght handicrafts to con 
vilescents In the sorial sphere they worked 
for evacuees and distressed families in Burma 
and were associated with mulk climics and work 
in India 8 famine areas 


A» this chapter goes to press the reorganisa 
tion committee appointed hy the Government 
of India to determine the size and composition 
of the po t war army in India 15 con idering the 
future of the W 4 ¢ (1) through which thousands 
of women all over the cointry made their 
contribution to victory The Committee 18 
ascertiining the views of different womens 
org nisations in the country on whether women 
should continue to he emploved (in corgs or 
otherwise) 1n the armed torces Gen Sir Claude 
Auchinleck Commander in (hief expressed the 
hope that the organisation would go on after 
the war adding thatif he had anything to do 
with it he would dc his best to see that it was 
kept on as part of the ti,hting forces 


Tikewsie there is immense scope in peace 
time for the W VS(I) Jady Bird hoped that 
the members of the W V‘S(T) would switch 
over to social srevice and help civil hospitals, 
do famine reliet work attend to destitutes, 
uterest themselve in rural Ife and take 


part in welfare work for women and children 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Kurope North America or Japan 
The fishing industry particularly the marine 
section has certainly expanded considerablv 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
imiprovement in the methods of transport 
and increase In demind for fish cured as well 
as fresh from the growing population of the 
areat cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system howevei exertsa blighting influence 
on progress Fishing and fish trade are universal 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of educition the isolation caused 
ly their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism are amiong the most ignorant 


suspicious and prejudiced of the population 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources r qusite to 
the adoption of new methods even when con 
vinced of their vilue Higher caste cipit ilists 
hive hitherto fought shy of associating wito 
the low caste fishermen and except in large 
Operations on new lines these cry italists 
cannot be co inted upon to assist in the develop 
ment of Indian fisheries As In Japan it 
appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the instiutive must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and 1n the introduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus and methods 


Madras 


The Madras coast line of 1750 mules 1s 
margined by a shallow witer area within the 
100 fathom line of 40000 square mules 
Outside of the mere fringe inshore this vast 
exp nse of fishable water hes idle 1nd unproduc 
tive The surf swept Last cost 1s singularly 
deficient in harbours whetieon fishing fleets 
can be based ands) from Ginjim to Vegapatam 
the unsinkible catamaran composed of logs 
tic 1 side by sidt 18 the only possible easy going 
fishing, craft Its limitations  circumscribe 
the fishing power of 1ts owners and consequently 
these mien are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what 1t would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible The West coast 1s more favoured 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily No difficulty 1s found in beaching 
cinoes and boits throughout this season 
The fishing population isa large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1930 81 the fisher population on the West 
coast totalled 188294 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybisum or 
Scomberomo)ous) Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro 
mateus) severil large species of Horse Mackere] 
(Caranz), Jew fish (Scuende), Whiting 
(Stlago), Thread fins (Polynemus) Sardines 
(Clupea), and Macherel(Scomber) In economic 
importance, however shoaling fish and fish of 
Inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber) Catfish (drius) Ribbon fish 
(Trochvurus), Goggles (Caranz crumenopthalmus) 
and Silver bellies (Lewqnathus and Cazza) 
tahe precedence of the former Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow ail others A master 
fisherman of experience wis recruited from 
Scotland in 1936 He found it impossible to 
stand the climate of India and had to be repa 
triated in 1937 Since then efforts to revive 
deep sea fishimg research begun by the trawler 

Lady Goschen’ have been made _ Proposals 
to charter a motor boit smaller than a trawler 
but capable of employin,, all hnown methods 
oi sea fishing for bottom mid water and surface 
fish mm order to test tre suitability of those 
methods for Indian conditions have reached an 
advanced staze ‘he type of vessel selected 
could not be chartered on account of the out 
break of war lishing outside the o fathom 
line 1s little in evidence save by Bombay boats 
(Ratnagiri) which are engaged in drift netting 
for bonito seer and other mediim sized fishes 
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These strangers are enterprising fishers and 
bring large catches into Malpe and Mangalore 
and other convenient centres the material 
is largely cured for export 

The Madras Fisheries. Service —A8 
GovernMent attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve" 
ment of fisheries and 1 larger stiff concentrated 
upon the problems involved thin elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proui position of 
knowing that her fisheries ani colliteril indus 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future 18 
due in large measure to the wise and ciutions 
plans of Si F A Nicholson who from 1909 to 
1918, had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
fim In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentislities in 1907 a permanent status 
was given by the cretion of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn developed into 1 separate 
Department of Government It now forms 
part of the Department of Industries ani 
Commerce 

‘They are so varied and far reaching th%t it 1 
dificult even to enumerite them in thespa 4 
wallatle much less to give details So tar its 
most notit le industrial successes have been th 
reform of manufacturing processes in the fish 
oil tirade the creition of a fish uno industry 
and the opening of an oyster farm conducted 
under hyzienic conditions The most note 
worthy result ot technolozicial reseirch conducted 
by the department 1s the production of sardine 
oil with vitamin A potency equal to one fourth 
that of Cod hver oil and the discovery of several 
other Indian 5e% fish which vield oils witha h 
vitamin A content Oil trom a south Indin 
shark liver 1s ascertained to be xLout thirty five 
times richer in Vitamin A thin in average 
pample of medicinal Cod liver oi! It has been 
established beyond doubt that shirk liver oul 
in general 1s a most patent source of Vitamin A 
As Cod liver ol cin no longer be 1mported 1n any 
quantity owm, to the war in opportunity 1s 
provided for developing an indigenous industry 
tor the production of fish liver oil rich in Vitamin 
A and also for manufacturmz malt extracts 
and emulsions and various prepirations of this 
kind ‘The manufacture of shark hver oil was 
undettahtn wu Sod fish curing vard» and oil 
extia tion certres ind 3079 ,iulcns of on were 
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Fiushenes, 


manufactured and sent to the Government Ou | for a period of five years commencing fiom the 


Lactory 
Up to 30th June 1943 18 642 gallons of refined 
oil were produced at the Government Oil Factory 
and 21 983 gallons were sold ‘he Government 
sanctioned the construction of a factory in 
Cahcut for the manufacture of shark liver oul 
The construction of a building for the oil factory 
was completed in January 1942 and a,zents fol 
the sale of the oi were appointed in valious 
provinees of India 

The educational work of the Department 18 
becoming one of 1t3 most important branches 
in training men in the technology of curmg 
canning and oi manufacture im co operative 
propaganda and the supply of zoological speci 
mens for the use of college classes and muscums 
The last named has filled a long felt want and 
1s contributing materially to the advancement 
of the study of Zoology throughout India 
There 18 now no need to obtain specin 
from Europe as they can be had from the 
Laboratory Assistant, Fisheries Station EDnnur 
Madras at moderate prices <A Technolc1Wal 
Institute was opened at Tuticorin in J inuary 
1942 to provide for the traming of teachers in 
fisherv technology after their recular training in 
teachers trainin schools and to provide courses 
of instruction to fishermen and others interested 
in different branches of the fishinz industry 
including navigation 

Fish Curing —Fish curing 18 _ practised 
extensively everywhere On the Madras coasts 
its present success 18 due piimarily to Dr 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869 71 of the fisheries of the whole of India 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He advovated much else but the time w1s not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts Hi» 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madris 
Government and from 188. a gradually increas 
ing number or vards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt 18 issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government At present there are 105 
fish curing yards seattered along the cost 
During the year 194243 251¢ 884 maunds 
of fresh fish were brought tu these vards for 
curing and 387250 maunds of - 
were issued for the purpose The transactions 
in these yards resulted in a surplus revenue 
over expenditure of Rs 15 500 


Pearl and Chenk Fisheries —While there 
is no prospect of @ peir) fishery for some ycars 
tocome owing to the absence of spat fall in 
the banks, a distinct revival inthe chank trad¢ 
was evidenced 1n thc Keen compctition for the 
purchase of the last twoseasons chanks A total 
of 458 894 chanks were fished during the veir 
1942 43, which will fetch a gross revenue of 
Rs 129776 The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibilitv of the 

roduction of cultural pearls neir Kkrushadi 
sland Pamban started 1n]1933 his Leen sucecss 
ful Another experiment In marking cf chanks 
started in 1931 to study the rate o1 growth 
mortahty and muigritior of the chank in its 
natural haunt, 1s contimuing and so fur 4,631 
chanks have been marked and liberated 

The Government sanctioned the takin ovc1 
the lease of the chank fisheries off the coast 
of Ramnad belonging to the Ramnad [state 


Calicut, for purification and blending ist July 1942 and a total of 195460 chanhs 


were fished in 1942 48 and they will fetch a 
revenuc of Rs 75 425 

The Inland Fisheries —The Inland Fish 
erles of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
ef irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months As 
a consequence inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fisherv 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water onlv when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish The result 1s a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the yeu a glut 
fora few days ind often much waste in conse 
quence The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
impoitince are the Murrel notable for its 
virtue of livmg for a considtrable period out of 
water and various carps mcluding Labeo 
Catl; and the well known fivourite of sports- 
min in India the M vhseer Cit fishes 
and Hilsi In the Nilgiris the Rainbow Trout 
his been acclimitised and thrives well The 
Government work ng In conjunction with the 
Nilgis1 Game Association miimtam a hatchery 
at Av ilinche whcre quintities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenist ment of the streams 
of the plateau Vinior carp fingerlinzs have 
been introduced in a pond in the Nilgiris from 
Nuwara Eliy1 Ceylon Fishing rights in the 
larze irrigation tanks were transferred from 
Government to local authorities many vears ago 
these tinks are now being reicquired by Govern 
meutin order that they may be stocked period 
ecully by the Department the results so far 
have shown a piofit on the operations To breed 
the necessary fry 3 fish farms are in operation 
In these the chief fish bred ae the Gouram1 
obtiuned from Java, and Etroplus which 
his the excellent attribute of thriving 
and breeding a8 well In brackish as Jn fresh 
watcr both protect their eggs while develop 
ing 4 useful hatit Both the Gouram) and 
Etroplus are largely vegetirian in diet The 
Dcpirtment has been ende1, ourmg to estab 
hsh Citla the quick growmg carp of great 
economic importance into the Cauvery system 
since 1922 and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of the dcpartment has bcen obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young eatla at 
almost all the intcuts and sluices in the Tanjore 
District Afurtheractivity 13 represented by 
the breeding of small fishes especially sddicted 
to feed upon the aquitic larve of mosquitoes 
These arc supplied in thousands to Municipalities 
and other loc 1] authoritics at a nominal price 
for introduction into mosquito haunted shcets 
of water these inti miliriil operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper ittention to the 
dircctiongiven Ascheme toi the populans ition 
of Gonrami in rural arcas was actually put into 
opcration ty stocking fine tanks selccted for 
the pury ose 

Marine Aquarium — Perhapsa word Is neces 
sary about this institutionst Madras The build 
Ing was eonstructed under the auspices of the 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras 


Fushertes, 


and was thrown open to the publicon 21st 
October1909 The Superitendent, Government 
Museum had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries Ever since its opening 
being the first institution of its kind in Asin it 
has been immensely popular with the public 
A total of 6> 36 persons visited the Aquarium 
during 19414 and the receipts 1mounted to 
Rs 5 16a against an expenditure of Rs 0 00 
On account of wai emergency as the buildin, 
was requued for other purposes Government 
o1dered the closure of the Marine Aquarlum 
and 1t was closed on 8th March 194. 


Deep Sea Fishing and Research —The 
annual report of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of Ind12 for 1 933 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to ony. 2 44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands only 0 72 acre per head 1s under 
food crop quite insufficient for even the present 
population 1nd that the populationis increasing 
atan alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 millions The finding of the census 
of 1931 18 that agriculture has reached 1t* 
maximum production under present conditions 
Fisheries therefore are the only prime source of 
food supply to supplement agriculture and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms If the catches of fish are to be 
improved 1¢ 18 necessary to ascertain— 

(1) whit kinds ind quantities of fish aie 

available beyond 7 fathoms and 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 

economical] 

The survev of deep seafishertes bs the trawler 

Ialv Goschen wis abruptiv terminated in 
1931 32 18s a mesure of retrenchment Brict 
though the survey wis It disclosed the existence 
of important off shore fi heries unsuspected 
before Ihe weilth of fish off N ~1patim 
reported by the trawler was of ufhcient impor 
t ince to ittract the notice of Japanese fishe1 men 
thousands of miles iwiy Fven then it was 
realised thot 1f Midras was to I nefit by the 
Rurvey the illied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit thc off hore fishing 
grounds bv suitable craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Depirtment The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on 18 the most 
suitable modern fishin, Loit to supplint the 
local catamaran and canoe on + surf beaten 
harbourless coist ini onc wis wquired in 
1930-31 In the veus of depression however 
the fininciil stimgency of Covernment 
precludcd experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble Further experiments are being 
planned 


Rural Pisciculture —As 2 result of the 
recommendation of the Roval Commission 
on Agriculture that practi 11 measures should 
be adopted toadd fish to the dict of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition 1 scheme of 
rural propiginda ws inaugurated in 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106 000 in 
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the Presidency The work though begun in July 
1930 lasted only for 13 months and had to be 
abruptly stopped as a measure ofretrenchment 

t was however po sille to complete during 
this short perloj a survey of ponds in 98 villages 
2172 wellsind 264 ponds in these villages were 


‘examined Though it has not been possible to 


give satisfactory hcipto the numerous enquirers 
for want of stiff and tunds advice on matters 
r girding, reaing ot fish in ponds and wells is 
being given as far as possible For a com 
prehensive and intensive reseaich on the various 
pera relating to the occurrence life history 
reeding seasons suitability for stocking waters 


| their food conditions of trowth and the physical 


and chemical chiracters of the water suited for 
each their enemies and diseases etc a scheme 
for a fresh water biological station was drawn 
up and sanctioned by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and the Government 
of Madris have sanctioned the employment 
of the necessary staff with effect from lst Sept 
1341 for work connected with the scheme 
Arrangements are in plogress for the construc 
tion ot the necessarv tulldin-s An ofticer of 
the status of the Assistant Director of Fishenes 
has been selected to be 1n chaige of the scheme 

Welfare Work —A remarkible teature in 
the work of the Midras Visheries Department 
18 the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment ot the condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson s initiative the Depart 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift 
temperance and co operation The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast 
The number of fishermen s co operative societies 
in 1942 43 on the west (oast was 59 

The need for special ettorts to promote co-opera 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu 
late co operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that 111 co-operative work among fisherme# 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi 
dency should be done bv the Fisheries Depart 
ment and that on the analogy of the system 
In vogue In the Labour Department the staff 
of Inspectors of Co operative Sooieties should 
work under the Fisheries Department the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inspec 
tors and auditing the books ofthe societies The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training Institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work In 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk The 
pupil teachers under traiming are famuliarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur They are given practical imstruc 
tions in fishing a boit having been purchased 
forthe purpose But 1s 1 measure of economy 
the training Institute wis clo ed in July 1937 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department In other places schools were open 
ed by the Department at the request of the 
fishermen A comprehensive scheme for the 
establishment of a Fisheries Technological 
Institution has been drawn up and submitted 
to Government 
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Bengal. 


General.—The value of the fishenes of 
this eatensive deltaic region hes pimarily 
in the enormous area occupied by imland 
waters—rivers crecks jheels odd swamps, 
—to say nothing of paddy fields and tanks 
These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish diet which 1s widely pre- 
valent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish 1s enormous Rice and 
fish are indced the principal mainstay of the 
population and not less than 80 percent of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet It 1s calculated that 1 6 per cent of the 
population 1s engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2 6 in the 
Presidenc}, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions 
190 865 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 1nd 
272 579 irc maintained by thesale of fish Asa 
freshwiter fisherman the Bengali 1s most in 
ganious his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—so eager Ig he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be The greatest inland 
fishery 13 that of the hilsa (Hilsa disha) which 
annuilly mi.rates from the sea and estuaries in 
innumerable multitudes to seek spawning 
crounds in the Ganges and the other great rivers 
Other v ued and abundant river and tank fishes 
are the rohu (/ abeoro0hita) the katla (Catla catla) 
and mmgu (Cirrhina mrigala), prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bhekti or bhetk: 
(Lates calearrfer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed apart from these estuarmne fishes 
the most valuable sea fishes are the Mango 
fish or Threadfin or Indian Salmon 
{Polymemus) and pomfrets The sea-fisheries are 
as yet little exploited Taking everything into 
consideration it can be safely stated that the 
fisherv wealth of Bengal 1s enormou and 1s far 
in access of any othel province 


Historical —Followmg the inquiry bcgun 
in 1906 by Sir K G Gupta an investigation of 
the steam trawl] potentialities at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal was undertaken the trawler 
Golden Croun being employed for the purpose 
The results showed that there are eatensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of bigh clasa fish Much atten 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of mcreased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
For Various reasons the chief perhaps being 
the hostality of veuted interests the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time:involv 
ed by the trawler having to bmng her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them Ty a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped With ever increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise 1n prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam trawling are now much more bright 
Ihe trade however 1s a difficu:t one to orzanise 
and without a rare combination of technical 


fisher; knowledge and far sighted and compre 
hensive organisation the danger run by the 
Investing public will be considerable The 
opinion of the experts 18 that no stream trawling 
company working in the Bay of Bengal with 
headquarters at Calcutta could hope to compete 
successfully with a company prepared to develop 
and utilise the local fisheries carried on by Indian 
fisherman provided the two main difficulties of 
rapid transport and proper preservation of the 
fish are overcome Onigimilly one Fisheries 
Department served the needs of the two pro 
vinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa Separa 
tion was effected in 1920 after which fisheries in 
Bengal were administered by the Durector of 
Agriculture The Bengal Tishery Depaitment 
was abolished under retrenchment in 1923 


During a Iapse of 14 years after the closure of 
the Fisheries Department the price of fish in 
Calcutta has been soaring hi,h consequent on the 
rapidly increasing demand and the unhealthy 
monopoly exercised by the small group of vested 
interests The economic condition of the actual 
fishermen was gradually becoming worse due to 
exploitation by the capitalists and the fisheries 
1n general were getting depleted due to various 
causes at work With the ircrease of distress the 
public naturally clamoured for the re establish 
ment of a Fisheries Department to protect the 
fisheries interests and to organise and develop 
the fishing industry on modern lines and to 
improve the general economic condition of the 
fisherfolk The Bengal Government therefore 
appointed a Kisheries Expert to survey the 
existing condition of the Fishing Industry in the 
Province and to suggest schemes of development 
with a view to augment the fish food supply to 
examine the ways and means of bringing about a 
reduction in the ruling prices of fish, and to 
stimulate commercial enterprise in speedier 
transport bette: marketing arrangements the 
establishment of Cold Stores and Factores 
for fish by products The services of Dr M 
Ramaswami Naidu from the Madras Fisheries 
Department were requisitioned by the Bengal 
Government He surveyed the industry and 
sul mitted a repolt to Goveinment as a result 
of which 1 Department of Fisheries was started 
in May 1942 with Rai Bahadur Dr S L Hora 
ot the Zoological Survey of India 18 1ts Director 
to orzanise the fish trade under the War eme1 
Zency conditions to conserve the existinz 
supplies and to conduct investigations on tank 
fisheries With a view toincreasing thefoodsupply 
in the province 


Fresh water mussels are used extensivejy at 
Dacea in the manufacture of cheap pear! 
buttons and 1n Many caces pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gither 
and sell in the various parts of India ‘The 
Dacca bangle factories Carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indi: and Ceylon chank fisheries alle ity 
Ti ferred to 


Potentialities.—S0 far a the muine 
fisheries are concerned Beng il has of nicessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than 


Fishernes. 


Madras or Bombay. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natural 
conditions lead us to suppose that any can be 
created without much difficulty There would 
appear to be good prospects for a few floating 
canneries, with equipment for the manufacture 
of fish by products, working at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal and in the estuaries, as enormous 
catches of prime fish are made in those parts 
during the season which lasts from September 
October to March-April However, this can be 
taken up only after the war Fresh water and 
estuarine fisheries are vast and very important 
and these requue to be developed scientifically 

‘Lhe importance of the fresh wate fisheries ot 
Bengal 1s evident from the fact that their pro 
duction 1s more than fitty per cent of the total 
fresh water fish production of India and in money 
value it 1» almost 60 per cent of the Indian total 
The Government of Bengal have recently 
sanctioned a large scale experimental scneme 
where by the extensive and pioperly embanked 
paddy fields in the Sundarban Abads will be 
used for the culture of carps and saltwate1 
Bheries of the nature of Enzlish mulletiies wall 
be 1mproved for the culture of bhehti, mullets 
prawns, etc 

A scheme for the 1mprovement of tank fisherics 
18 also under the consideration of Government 
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Jt 18 intended to stimulate production by the 
free distribution of frv of suitable species and to 
advance loans for the improvement of derelict 
fisheries 


Owing to shortage of meat, there is a heavy 
demand for fish both from the military and civil 
population of Calcutta and other urban areas 
Unfortunately the supplies ere limited on account 
of the refrigeration ind transport difficulties 
but schemes are under prepirition whereby in 
co ordination with the mulitary authorities 
efforts will be made to augment supplies to an 
appreciable extent 


Other Fishery Investigations.—In recent 
years a3 aresuit of fishery investigations carried 
out bv the staff of the Zoolozical Survey 
of India and by the Zoology Department 
of the University of Calcutta much progress 
has heen made rezarding the bionomics 
and life histones of several species of commercial 
Importance Particular mention should here 
be made of the discoveries re,.arding the breeding 
grounds of Hilsa and the extensive trade in the 
young of this valuable species As a result 
of these studies 1t mav now be possible to take 
protective measures for the conservation of 
the Hilsa fishery 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save 1n Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay 1s favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to thelr opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great :mportance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there 18 ample 
scope for most useful work 1n improving curing 
methods, in Introducing canning and in the 
development of minor {fishery mdustries, partac- 
ularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products 


A special department exists for the devc- 
lopment of the fisheries of the Province and their 
organisation on progressive lines The depart 
ment 1s 1p charge of the Duector of Fisheries 
and has been specially constituted with effect 
fiom the financial vear beginning Apiil 1, 1945 
‘Lill then the administration of fisheries was the 
responsibility of the Durecto. of Industries 
who administered the subject of ‘ Fisheries ”’ 
from 1918 and had fo. a time two officers in the 
Department engaged upon fishtrv investigation 
and development A steam trawler was bouzht 
for work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work ip May, 1921, off Bombay. The expen 
ment continued uotil February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment ot Burma At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of Maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market fates. Cold | 
storage has since been Installed at the prin | 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler | 

iv ot 


Special facilities are needed such ay rapid 
coaling, supply of :ce and store. and yei tor 
unilcading catches. More than this a chanze 
is needed in the primitive conditions under 
which the local fish market 13 conducted 
and there 18 much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish such as 
harel, palu tambusa, and particularly ravs and 
Shates which formed on an ierage 25 per cent 
of the total catch but which 1s so little esteemed 
locally that 1t sells on an averise at the rate of 
100 tb fol a rupce 


Vast strides have been made 1n the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past scven 
vears This progressis due ina large measure 
to the avakening among the fishermen, who are 
traditionally a conservative people, and the 
introduction of reforms among them 18 avery 
gradual process, as strongly ingrained prejudices 
and customs have to be overcome, 


No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Dr H T 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933 
The volume 1s a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidencys fishing industry 
and the fish trade m general, and contains 
numerous useful suzgestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved 


Dr Sorley has observed that the imdustry 
-§ neither e\panding nor declining ind that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution 
Elaboratmg this view he onrerves that the 
fishermen are healthy and moderately pio»perous 
n comparison with others belonging to a similar 
30clal stratum. 
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Dr Sorley s more important recommendation: 
are — 


1 The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does 


2 The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information 


8 The advisability of the transfer bs th. 
fish curing yards to the control of the Loca 
Government and 


4 The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marie biological research 


Dr Sorley in his report also referred to 
the value of employing fast motor launches to 
transport fish to the consuming centres in 
Bombay from the catching sites 


New Era Started —A move 1n the direction 
outlined Ly Dr Sorley wis made towards the end 
of 1933 when the Government of Bombay 
launched an experiment implementing in some 
Wiys his suggestions The experiment wis 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda and 
was undertaken in cooperation with the 
head of the fishing community at Danda 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtaied on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
(then the R I M ) and suitable alterations were 
made to adapt 1t to the purpose of a carrier 
launch The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields 


Encouraged by the results the Government 
placed in 1934 an order for the construction of 
two launches the Lady Sykes andthe Suir 
Frederick Sykes for the use of the fishermen 
at Danda That the progress of this experiment 
his been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessefs) The following four 
vessels have teen built since then by parties 
connected with the fishing trade — 

(1) The “Lady Svshes (2) ‘ Sir Fre 
derick Sykes (3) ‘ Lady Brabourne 
(4) Lord Biabourne (>) ‘“Noo1emohamadi 
(Old) (6) Nooremoh nid (New) (7) 

Chandtara (8) Khaiimit (9) Salamat 
(10) karim (11) hhajahind (12) 

Murh (13)  ~Ruparel (14) Razaki 
(15) Hydan (16) lady Colvalle All 
these launches have been built either in Bombiy 
or alon,, the coast 

The jaunches operate between Bombay and 
the khanara coast The success which atten lel 
the introduction of the ex; rim rtal launches 
encouraged private mduividuals to invest in 
similar vessels to transport fish ihc number of 
privately owned launches at present 15 16 


Growth of 
Larger supphes of fish made available by the 
launches have induced the flow of private capital 
into channels intimately bound up with the 
fishing trade 


Refrigerating Facilities — | 


Several ice factories and cold; 
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on the Ratngir1 coast and Chendia, on the 
Karwar coast In Bombay quick freezing 
plant employing the Z process his been installed 
by a Russian technician at the Kerman) market 
at DeLisle Road and an ice factory and a cold 
storage plant have been constructed on the east 
side of Crawford Market (Bombay) A 
feature of the last plant 1s that it has a number 
of small chambers which are hired out at small 
fees either to one individual or to several 
collectively This plant also provides for the 
quick freezing of fish 

There 1s also an ice factory and a quick 
freezing and storage plant at Sassoon 
Dock (Bombay) where all the launches, 
both Government and private land their catches 
This factory and cold storage plant have met a 
long felt want and proved an undoubted boon 
both to fishermen and owners of launches and 
sailing craft It has obviated the need of 
obtaining ice from remote centres in the city 
thus siving a good deal of time and expenditure 
The existence of the cold storage plant at the 
Dock 1s a welcome facility to the fishermen 
who are now able to store catches at any hour 
of the day or night when retiil vendois are not 
on the spot 

A unique feature of the Bombay Government s 
fisheries scheme 1s the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community 1n the running 
and maintenance of motor Jaunches with the 
ultimate object of enabling them to take charge 
of their own launches whenever they decide to 
go in for these on an extensive scale The 
Improvement of the economic condition of the 
fishermen is the paramount consideration 
kept in the forefront of the whole scheme 
which aims at confining the entire fishing 
trade to the fishing community itself and 
eliminating the need of ag tole technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
Vocation 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up The function of ths bureau 
is to collate and supply formation connect 
ed with the local and other fisheries The 
lnforration collected by the bureau 1s 
uceful to the fishing imdustry as it furnishes 
information not avilable to them before 

The war has led to an investigation of the 
possibilities of the manufacture of oil from 
shark hvers to replace the dearth of supplies 
occasioned by the stoppage of imports of Cod 
Liver Ou from Norway 


A simple process of oil ext 1ction not involving 
she use ot any complicated machinery was 
devised and demonstrated by the depaitment 
to the local fishermen and to the fishermen 
at Ratnagin. Jaitapur Malwan and Shniioda 
The demonstrations were largely attended and 
the fishermen were .reatly impressed by the 
‘act that a new occupation and a fresh source 
f mcome had been opened out to them As 

result of the demonstritions the fishermen 
arnestly took up the work of oil extraction 
nd have regularly been sendin, to the Lisheves 
Iepartment ol extracted by them Thisis refined 

y the department and later sold to chemists 
nm Bomtiy During 194445 6540 gallons of 
neat Shark Jiver Oil were supplied to the 
Haffkine Institute for the manufacture of 


storage plants have since been set up at Malwan| ,itanun concentrates and Vitamin tablets 
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Al out 2,22 000 Ibs of Oleum Vitaminatum B P 

were supplied to the Supply Department of the 

be aaa of India during the five yeirs from 
~4 


The superiority of the oi 16 unquestioned 
Oils from certain vaneties of Shirks notably 
Carcharieas melanopterus and Pristis perrotietr 
yielded a vitamin A potency of 140000 
and 40000 international umts per gramme 
respectively This is many times more potent 
than Cod liver oil which accordin,z to the British 
Pharmacopoeia standaid i between 500 to 
1 500 international units per gramme 


The ofl obtamed from Shark liver 1s of the valuable Jew fishes ( Scrwna sp 


exceptionally high Vitamin potency which has 


to be stepped down in order to bring it on a par chief source of 
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floors This step will ensure the curing of 
fish in accordance with sanitary principles 
and increase the food value of the cured fish 
Smoking of fish 1s another method of pre erving 
hsh which his recently been introduced 
Smoked fish 1s speciiuly favoured by overseas 
troops now stationed in Indla 


Iwo fisheries schools one at Ratnagin and 
the other at Karwar in which special type of 
instruction suitable for fishermens children 1s 
imparted have been opened 


The more important sea fish are pomfrets 
srole and sea perches among which are included 


P ) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
fish maws or sounds 


with cod liver oil standard The reduction of largely exported from Bombay for eventual 


the Vitamin potency of neat shark liver oil 1s 
carned out by the Department The oi] pro 
duced by the Department 1s marketed under the 
name and style of Shark Liver O1i—Bombay 
Brand in 10 ozs amber coloured bottle 
thus ensuring for the public a product of certified 
purity 


The control of the fish curing yirds was 
transferred to the Department of Industries from 


minuficture into iinglass 


Ihe finest of the Bombay fishing boats are 
from the coast between Basseinanu Surat These 
boats are beautifully constructed attain a consid- 
erable size and are capable of keeping the sea for 
weehs together In the season they fish principally 
off the hutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay Their main 
method of fishing 1s by means of huge anchored 


July 1 1936 prior to which they were adminis Stow nets which are left down for several hours 


tered by the salt Department of the Government and hauled at the turn of the tide 
There are 33 such yirds 19 im the (%tches are tombil (Bombav duck) 


of India 


Ratnagiri District and 1411 the Kanara Distiict and Jew fishes 


The chief 
pomfrets 
The first named are dried in 


At these yards duty free silt 1s stored in salt the sun after being strung through the mouth 
kothars from where it 18 issued to fish curers to upon lines stretched between upright posts 


cure fish 


Since the transfer of the yards the Fisheries 


Department has been devoting speval atten 


tion to effecting :mprovements in the methods of 
were 


curnng Cement concrete platforms 
constructed at the Karwar yard for curing fish 


The fishermen have realised the advantiges 
tesulting from such platforms with the result 
that fishermen at other yards have approached 
the Department for similar platforms at their 


yards As a result of this cement concrete 
platforms are under construction at Majali ind 
Harwada yards in the hanata Juistnit and 
Malwan Raitnagin and “Mirkarwada im the 
Ratnagin District 


To demonstrate improved methods of 
curing fish the department also constructed 
model fish curing sheds at Malwan and Mayjali 
Experienced master curers have specially been 
recruited to demonstrate improved methods 
to the fishermen It 1s also proposed to erect 
permanent curing sheds with cement concrete 
floors and Mangalore tiled roofs which will 
replace the present thatched sheds ind sandy 


South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and Rajapur make use of another and lichter 
clags of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift net fishing Fine hauls of Lonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often ade during the aeason from September 
to January Later sharks and rays predominates 
for the latter specially large and powerful nets 
are employed For part of the fur seagon, 
when @shing 18 not usually remunerative, 
many of the larger Bombay fishing boata are emp 
loyed as sma)! coasters, a fact which shows how 
big their siz 1s 


Inland Fisheries.— Ihe Government at the 
beginning of 1936 approved of ascheme forthe 
development of inland fisheries in the Presidency 
A start inthe first imstance wis made at 
Bandra, a suburb of Bombay where two 
tanks were obtined on loan from the 
Bandra Municipality for the purpose of the 
experiment 


The experiment has been extended to other 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra 


Orissa. 


The fishery wealth of Orissa 1s enormous 
The East Coastal line the Chilka lake and large 
areas of inland waters vield all the 3 types of 
fisheries 2 ¢ (2) Marine, (22) estuarine (222) mland 

(«) Marine — Due vo lack of communication 
facilities the fishing is scattered along the 
sea coist the most important fishing centres 
being Chandbili Chindipur Tvpada Puri 
Aryipalli Gopalpur Markandi and Sonapur 
Fish ig consumed locally the surplus being 
amply sundried or salted Whitebait sardine 


mackerel seer hilsa and pomfiets are the 
principal varities 8 Fish curing yards in 
South Orissa provide duty free salt to fishermen 
Catmarans are used throughout the year, the 
sea being too rough for larger boats Podows 
t¢ country boats are used in winter for the 
shore seine net Jishing gear employed are 
hooks and lines drift nets drag nets and seines 
of crude types These are made locally 
Middlemen control the fishery although there are 


. some co operative societies 
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Lack of harbour cold storie ficihties and 
rapital to introduce I ¢tter fishing methods make 
improvement of marine fisheries a very difficult 
problem [he standard of lhving of the sea 
fishorman is extremc!s poor and calls for 1m 
provement In some fishing centres the fisher 
mcn live on fish wdone for dsays tozether Im 
provement of the financ al position of the 
(Oo operative societies lepislition limiting the 
middle mens xwtivitie establishment of fishery 
schools are some of the problems that confront 
the attention ef Goverment 


(it) Fstuarine —Lhe Chilha Jake forms a 
compact fishin. wea and vields cxtremely tasty 
fish and prawns The lake 1s leased out by 
7amind us to merchants who have built up an 
organised fishin, industiv Ihe export averages 
75 000 mds per annum and consists of mullets 
bhekhti pomfiets macherel Indian salmon etc 
The fish is packed in ce and exported manly 
to Caleutt1 Other estuarine fishing centres 
are Kutaujikhat. Kujyin. Chowmuhan and 
Sonapar Latcly due to intensive fishin, there 
has been a scarcity of adult sized fish in the 
Chilha lake Poblems of controllin’ the mesh 
of nets atter stnisin the Ine history of 
tmportant fishe al unilet consideration of the 
LC AR and the Government Prohibition of 
discriminate fishin, hillm. of 1mmatuie fish 
observance of close s won ete ale post wir 
Lroblems tu be tackled 


Fishenes. 


(121) Inland— The rivers and tanks form 4 
great potential source of fishing Huilsa in 
Orissa 1s not as tasty as that of the Ganges 
Rohee catla and mrigala are the economic 
species hese breed only in rivers and 1n large 
bunds which resemtle rivers during rains as in 
the Sambalpur District Collection of fry 15 
carried on every year in Balasore Cuttack and 
Sambalpur An organised fry trade exists in 
Lakhannath in the Balasore District Govern 
ment fry d tmbution centres supply fry in 
Cuttack Sambalpur and Lakhannath 

The fisheries are owned mostly by private 
individuals Government fisheries are controlled 
by the Revenue Department Although people 
realixe that pisciculture 1s profitable the multiple 
ownels of water areas prevent active develop 
ment The activities of the Fishery Department 
have been confined to propaganda which 
without executive authoritv have not led to 
appreciable results The prohibition of killing 
of fry in canwls paddy fields ete by legislation 
and of letting of sewage into inland waters 
construction of dams with fish ladders and placnz 
of Government fisheries under control of the 
Fisheries Department are under contemplation 
A scheme for the development of inland and 
estuarine fisheries has been instituted in the 
Province in connection with the “‘ grow more 
food’’ drive which 18 expected to benefit 
materially, the owners of fisheries, the fishermen 
and the fish consuming public 


The Punjab. 


The main duty of the distiict staff in the 
past has been to enforce provisions of the Punjab 
Fisheries Act 1914 ind conserve the existing 
Fisheries bx patrollmg imers and streams, 
catching and prosecuting poachers and issuing 
fishing hiocnses under the Act Lhe staff has 
however now been entrusted with Development 
of Fisheries 1n addition to their dutics of polhcing 
and patrolling The staff were given suitable 
training not only theoretically but also practically 
m this connection in Maich 194, and have 
established a number of fry laims in cach 
district under their contio) to stock suitable 
stretches of water with fish, The number of 
fishing licenses issued during tht ycar was 
10057 as against 8203 mn the previous year 
The increase 1s due to strict sup rvision by the 
staff and mseir the jrice of the fish which 
induced the fishermen to take out hcenses The 
receipt from J} isheries 1n 1943 44 amounted to 
Rs 1,14 184 us agamst Ks 78243 1m 1942 43 


The catches of fishermen werc on the whole 
satisfactory 1m all the districts 


Trout.—160 Tiout licenses for trout waters 
were issued in Kulu as i,alnst 174 of the last 
year The decreise 18 due to the fact that 
visitors to Kulu were less than last year and a 
matority of the European Anglers that came for 
fishing fished for a short period (.wsing a 
decrease 1n the issue of monthls and seasonal 
licenses AS compared with the last year the 
fishing conditions in the hulu Valley are 1m 
proving gradually JTarly m May, 1943, a 
meet ng of the Arglers and other residents of 
Kulu Valicy was convened under the Chau man- 
ship of Mr Hearn Additional Imancial 
Commissioner at Katrain to discuss the measures 


to be adopted for improvement of trout fisheries 
The action taken 1s as under — 


1 Fishing Sei1son in Beas and its tributaries 
1 Kulu Valley waschangedfrom ist November 
‘0 Ist day of March to 10th of October to 
9th of March (both days 1uclusive) 

2 Worm fishmg was prohibited 

3 our additional watchers were appointed 
for patro] 


4 The fre of netting in portion froin mult 
3/1 down to Bhuin wis rused from Rs 6 to 
Rs 12 


5 Anglers Assouiation was formed 1n Kulu 


6 5000 cyed ova of Bown Trout were 
supplied free of cost to Mandi Diuibar to Stoch 
Uhl river 


Measures so far adopted to improve the trout 
Fisheries in Kulu Valley arc 18 unde: — 


(2) An independent Official has been put 
incharge of trout farms with mms Headquarters 
at Mahi Sub Inspectoi of Hisheiies previously 
inchaige of Lirm and distmet work has been 
transferred to Kulu and put incharge of district 
wok only 


(2) 20000 eyed Brown Trout o.2 were 
impoited from kashmuir for introducing fiesh 
blood in Aulus The ova hatched out satis 
factorily 


Trout Larwus—(r) Mahl: Farm —At the 
Trout J irm Mahu a sluice gate has been fixed 
in the supply channel to prevent excess of flood 
water to the tanks 

(2) Path Kuhl Farm —In addition to the 
old trout farm at Mahili a new site at Path 
Kuhl has been acquired for another trout fim 
This site fed by Sojam Nila whuh 1 not 


Fishertes. 


subject to such heavy floods 145 Beas Iwo} Salvage of fry “Sivan of f1s from such 
4 

picca and two kacha tanks were comvletcd at | pools which are dikely to diy im summer was 

this sitc and stocked with f1\ ;pundeitahen ind 7130 carp oay wer suvied 

(02) =Aatwal rearing ponds —IJn addition to from pools nour Khoi ind — 000 fiom } ools neu 
one naturiul 1euing pond staited last ve ir new Fcozepur 

katrup another one his been stuted neu 
Stocking = Dune | Shianshr Whan 
ki ith ind four more ue under construction link wt Batili wis cho do with 4 0€0 carp 


The Hatcheries t Kulu produced 174920042) fry Khon pond wis stock d with = 4104 Up 
Out of these 8 661 were picked ont deid bid gry sulva-e Efron pods wher waiter was diving 
on unfertilived upto the tume of hitching upto 7,41 , upfiv were Sto hedain vtaink at Chhenawaa 
fiy stize 73187 cyed ovi were planted intothe and 300 Wilsca fiv were put aim a tink at 
different streams as unda — Midhopw 

Ova By 


lanted hatched Larvieidal Fish lhe fish hive spawned 
eon out Successfully at Chhiniwin | 000° fish were 


1 atrum bihd 25 187 supphed to Mediu Officer of Health Cuyut 
Ibihans Brhal 20 000 and to the Iri.ition Deputiment 
Juthw 10 000 8% > 
Gold Fish = Jhese fish hive bred successfully 
aan] aN) 000 In tiumks it Bataly md Jv pw = yumbea of 
The hitched out fry 1 dis these were soll to the public in the war Services 


tributed mto the strcums m the espe tive | Lxtbition held ut J unore im Apiil, 19 £4 
Breas 


5 00U ove wie sent to hans for plintinzin’ . Survey of Fisherres —lishuy suvev_ of 
the Bunc. strewn River Indus from hAulibish wpto Deraghazi 


Ahin by bow was uplcrtiken in February 
Pe gr tna at ae ghee San a Much It appous thit fishing in Riv: Indus 
last. His Lycellency the Vicerov of Tai at pres nts confined to side sticums creeks ind 
iccompanied by his staft visited Rohiu for trout en ie ran qa of the mum river 
fishing The biggest fish bagged fiom the river I 


was between 7 and 8 Ibs Mortality cf Fish — [he 

Carp —Caip spawned in Nikki Deg it hho11 | fish uno urredinthe Sohin and Leh st cams 
in July ind the fry got stranded in pocls uound' In Raw dypinds district duo toe st nition of waiter 
village Khor: At Chheniwin duce tose waty of | m Leh If the fist fleolain Jeha very hewy 
raln in Julv carp did not spiwn = =Cheic was a, or if Sohin is ue idy flooded the poronous 
heivy 1ain fill on Sth Aucust, 1943 ind water! flow fiom Teh w diluted ind matilt docs not 
level in the tank No 2 where breeders ue hept cceur but when the first tlood in deh washes 
rose fiom 2 fcet to 7 feet on the oth Anvust and the putiid contents of stinint pools imto 
on the 7th August 1t was 10 fect But fish did | Sohin fish cspeciully ‘auhsee dies in dirse 
not 1espond to the floods nuimbe1 


Sind. 

faking into consideration the limited sea The noportint tshinng villa. sou 
board and the number of fishing villages sind bashing 
has a1ich sea fishery During the year 1940 41 populitior 
26525 maunds of fresh fish were transported hAhuddt . > OU 
by rail to up country stations from Karachi Kalin ~r) 
and 62 870 cwts of dried fish were transported Bata Ishin ~ WO 
to distant markets lke South Africa, Honzkonz J hit Istand 1 60 
Singapore Malaya and Colombo Itrihim Hvdr 4000 

> 
‘Lhe fishing grounds are located not only ‘tr ~ 000 


around karachi, but as far away to the south Besides there are other less in pert int tishine 
east as hutch and had north ; Rea Villages in the deltas wes of the Sind coast. 

Vigorous drift net fishing 1s carned out in the 
le board specially between 10 to 20 fathoms Prawn Fishery—S¢ soni fishay | which 
deep and right up to 60 miles due south of COommencc’ fiom the month of November ind 
harachi for important economic fish like Ghol ends by end of March is iso tv 1v 1mportint 
Surmal, Goor, Sol, Rawans, Chohi, hargoon {Shery of this province On in tveraze £0000 
Pitho Hiro, Mullan, sang, Sangro, Gissur Mds of cued prawns are exported every vear 

3 ? ? 


Extensive fish curing operations are carried — The mmpoitint f bin. uty for yr twa fishery 
on with the duty free coloured salt manufac 4¢ — 
tured in Sind Rua) cieth 


be best market for Sind » dry fish 1s Colon.bo a i . 
where in the year 1943 44, 90 0UU cuts of dry Paeairck 
fish and cured piawns wert sold = Jresh fish ibe cae k 
packed in xe 15 also exported to upcountiy Chaaiueek 
places like Simla, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawalpind, 
Quetta In the year 1944 45 about 30,000 mds Of the above Phit) Pitiint wid Dhabo erceks 
of ish were txpoited to these places. are the prolific priwn fishi, alc ts, 


050 


The prawns caunht m Simd waters telong 
to cba, muime proup) Penaadi = which are 
noimally inhibitants of sc. but migrate into 
estuaries of lower siulinity in quest of thei food 
Whih 3s predomi intl diitomiceouw in 
chu ute 

Phe prawns comprise of the followin. three 


hinds Lhe nimes ue nitwally m the loci 
J anquage 

] Fhane = the tapnest » 9 

2 Kodi the mimedium fst 

3 hidi the smull 2 4 


4 good number of sShuks (Siw fish Hammer 
head and other several or limity shirks) we 
captured specialiv duiinz the months of A4u.ust 
September and October and 1.1In Je} ruary and 
March One vwuiety the Baishin shirk 
(Rhinodon typicns) which giows 1s Ju. as 
CO feet occ wionils fished with hu poons 
liver vields 4 laze quuntity of oll 

There ire it present two private shark liver 
ou fictones ani they are minuf cturin, 2 
{unly ~ood 1¢fined oil fit for thes v7 cutic 7 ul poses 
whi bw bem. muketted Loth a concent: ited 
(.0.000 1us) ind stindiurdised oi (1600105) 


There are two distinct oyster fishe11es In 
Sind both present in the creehs which con- 
stitute the mouth of the Indus and its neéwork, 
specially between Karachi and ketibunder 
These tre (1) Edible Ovster ani (2) the window 
pine ovstca which yiclds peas An iuct.on 
held yn the veu 19444) vielded only Rs 800 
under cert up conditions 

The most popular fish in the Indus 1s the 
Pulla o1 Palloh (the well known Indian Shad) 
Phis fishery 1s under the control of the Revenue 
Dept who lease out different stietches of the 
Indus The Dumbra and other fresh water 
carps and piawns are other items in the Indus 
fisheries 

The Hub river which forms the west Loundary 
from sind and Biluchistan contain the well 
known sporting fish Mahseer (Barbustor) 


Aphanus dispar (Cyprinodon dispar Day) 
a well known mosguito larvivorous 


and ls used to a certain extent to combat malar. 
{wo Dehydration I wtones stated here to 


Its 


fish 1s! 
present in fresh water pools around harachi 


Fushertes. 


with 1 vicw to making a suivey of the Lb isheres 
of this province, both marine and mland and 
to examine the possibilities of developing them 
He has completed a pait of this survey and thc 
1eport on this 1$ now under preparation In 
the meintime the following schemes for the 
development of the fishinz imdustiy were 
pie pared by him and submitted to Government 


1 J dible oyster culture 1nd establishment of 
in oyster Dirk 


2 Development of priwn fishery and minu 
ficture of semi dried priwns 


3 «Lhe estyblshment of Smoke houss tor 


smohin, Hilsy ind other fishes 


4 Lhe establishincnt of five Government fish 
culimg yaids mn the Sind coast for production of 
good quality cured fish 


5 Stabilising the fishmg imdustiry wd 


impioving the socio economic conditions of the 


fisher folk 
6 Lhe cstablishn cnt of Hilska Hatchery and 


& fresh witci fishery research station 


7 ‘The establishment of a Marine Acquauium 
in khuachi 
8 Deep ser fishin, cvpermients with modern 


type of power uafts ind tackle und intioduetion 


cf fish c usier launches for 4] editious transport 
of fish 

9 Lstablishmcnt of demonsti ition plants 
for the minufacture of fish minure and fish u eal 
by the utilisation of fish waste and non 
economuc] fish 

10 Jstabhshment cf 1 Muine Buolo,ici 
and Iechnolo.jcal stition ut koirachi 


11 kstabhshment of in upto date whole 
sile fish market with cold storage and ice picking 
facilities close to the new fish hurbow at K wachi 
proposed by the Port Trust 

12 Staite ccntiol of the production of shark 

1ver Ol ind its othe: products 

Of the vbove schemes the first four have 
alicad been sanctioned by the Government of 
Sind ind ar bem, put mto execution 


Other schemes for the conservancy ind 


mcct the rquuements of the Defence lorces! development of ficsh waiter fisherics of the 
station¢d im India wae clowd this year as such Province uc under prepal ition 


products were no lonte: in demand 
In Au,pust 1944 the 


appomted Di 
Madras Lherits Department as 1 isher1es Lapert 


Steps have also bcen taken to ymprove 10ad 


Sind Government communications for expeditious ti wusport of 
Mo Ramaswimi Naidu of the fresh fish from fishing centics to consumin,, 


centres 


United Provinces. 


Tisherics investigations in the United Pro 
vinees date back to the sixties when D1 Day as 
Inspector General of Fisheries made a survey of 
{he inland fisheries of Indii Hi 1¢yort on the 
jresh wattr fisherics of Indii (1876) includes 
yephes to hiv questionnaires to District and 
laluq officers in the United Erovinees wuich 
contain Valualie information most of which 
still holds good Once of the results of Days 
Investigation wis the enactuint of tue Govern 
ment of India Lisheries Act of 1897 


The possililities of devdloping fisheries im the 
L P however was for the first came considered 
by the Governmc nt of the U P im 1920 1n connec 
tion with a reference from the Punjab Govern 


ment about the regulation of fishing in the 
Jumna The Government decided to institute 
im investization ito the possibility of estab 
lishing 2 Bisherits Industiy m the 1 P A 
propos il to legislate on the lines of the Punjab 
Lisheries Act was also then considered 


The inquiry was conducted by Mr Edye 
whose 1¢port wis published in 1923 Despite 
the general impression that Mr dye dealt 
mainly with sporting fish and not with fish 1s 
food for the zeneral publiae 1s investigations 
were comprehensive ind his recommend ations 
sound Duc to this general misunderstanding 
resulting from Ldye¢ s own imperfect summary of 
his recommendations in the report and his 


Fisherzes 


unrealised hope that extensive i:mports of sea 
fish were about to commence which might render 
the development of inland fisheries unnecessary 
no serious ittention was paid to his report 
The only concrete action taken by Government 
wppc.1s to be with reference to the conservation 
of the sporting fish Mahseer ind Trout in hill 
streams and the general recommendation to the 
Municipal und Distiict Boards and to the Co 
operative Department to develop local fisheries 

In 1943 1s part of the programme for post 
Wir reconstruction and more immediately to 
provide agunst the prevailinz shortage of food 
caused by the Wir the development of fisheries 
recenv d consideration It was however felt 
thit exploit ition of the fisheries to mcrease the 
supply of fish to towns ind the Army was the 
immediite need ind should take precedence of 
fisher1 s survev ind fisheries research The 
Governme nt therefore decided to t :he immediate 
steps to provide 1 regular atundint cheip 
supply of reasonably ood quility fish m the 
market in Tucknow and in the other :mport int 
cities = Fnergetic action was taken bv the 
(covernment through the Co operative Depart 
ment War Supply staff — 

In improving the existinz sources of supply by 
encourizing market confiactois fo increase 
supphes ind where this was not possible by 
dnecth recruitin, fishermen supplyin. them 
with Boats ind ncts and intensis cly fishing rivers 
tanks and Jhils 

In s ehing and developinz new sources of 
supply hitherto unexploited 

In in proving transport by the provision of ice 
and refri.erition vans ind 
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In improving the marketin, of fish fy direct 
sale to the pullic and the Army it equit ible 
rates fir below the ruling market prices 

The scheme 1s now worhin, at Lucknow 
Allahabad bLenares and Naini Til and will be 
extended to cther large cconsumin. centres in 
29 out of 48 districts In March 144 the need 
for a technical expert was telt ind Fisheries Deve 
loy ment Officer was 4 y onted in the Dey artment 
of Animal Husbandry to hel} iminediitely in the 
proper expinsion of the supply sch me which 
has ilready becn baunched ind ultimately to plain 
a Scientific Department of Lisheres for the 
‘United Previnces 

In response to the general demand to crew 
more fuod a scheme fcr stocking 1s inany suitable 
tanks as possible im the 6 districts ct Lenires 
Mirzapur Jaunpur Allahibid Linda ind 
Jhansi was sanctioned jointly by the Government 
of India and the lt PB Government carl this 
veir ind some 200 tanhs hive so fir been clearcd 
of predacious fish and stoched with the trv ct 
quick Zrowing carp) During this current 


fmanadal vear it 1s proposed to extend this 


scheme ilso to 29 distiicts or half the Province 

Rivers being the primary source of supply of 
food fish 1b wis realized that side by side with 
intensive culture and exploitation the conser 
vition and control of giver fishemes should 
receive ittention and it 15 proposed to appoint 2 
staft of Fisheries Intethnence Officers (wardens) 
to pitrol the rivers in these dastricts aid to 
establish a research liboratory it Headquarters 
for continuous study >of conditions ohtaming in 
the rivers and tinks and Initiate suititle 
measures of fish conservation and culture which 
will keep pace with imtensihed exploitation 


Baroda. 


The fishery resources of the Buiroda State 
to day while mainlv relating to true fish both 


marine and freshwater include the crustaceans; Two other 
among the latter are the conches | studies ot our mirine fauna ind ficra ind exper 


and molluses 
md the oysters one species of ovster being 
valued for the cheap pearls vielded To tap 
these resource? . Department ot Fisheries started 
1u September 1937 15 beanz organised by Dr S& 
L Moses the Director whose services have been 
lent by the Government of Madras Apart from 
fishery and biological suivevs conducted the 
main achievements so far are the successful 
depaitinental working of the Windowpane 
Ovster Pearl Fishery for two seasons and the 
subsequent revival of the lease along with that 
of the conch fishery the demonstiation of 
utilisation of these Placuna pearls previously 
used only in medicme for making jewellery 
pleparation of ovstergrit for poultry fiom the 
shells of the edible oyster conse1vancy of manure 
from (1) fish offal (2) pr 1wn and other crustacean 
offal and (3) marsh plants (samphire and seablite) 
prepaiation of prawn meal dust and the manu 
tacture and sale of shark hve: oil with vitamm 
contents of 2000 internationil units per gramme 
of Aand 200 of ) Gradual attempts to introduce 
freshwater fish culture as a subsidiay occupation 
for the ryot are being made and studies of 
laivicidal and cvclopecidal fish both local and 
imported have been started In Baroda City 
a Fish Market was erected and the Aquarium 
in the Public Park was revived Schemes just 
being started ale the estabhishment of a Prawn 
Farm’ in the Dadhar river and a scheme for 
‘curing, pwhling and smoking of fish in the 


| Kodinar arei1 the litter pirtly financed by the 


Research 
ire }Fiological 


Council cr Agricultural 
chemes sanctioned 


Img crial 


ments i their mdustrial uses and experiments 
inemulsification deodorsation ete ot Shark 
Liver Oul and [ve products At the tamous 
fishing -rcunds off Kodinir which supply 
umost all pomfrets tor bombiy are ex 
ploited maniv bv outide fishermen who 
merely camp in the State durin, the season a 
colonisation scheme his just been besun under 
which fhe fishermen ue induced to settle pez 
manentls af hotdah Iv -rint of conces ions 
(residential huts curing vards salt and even 
lands for cultivation) ashore and (use of motoi 
launch ind loin of nets etc) ifloit The first 
batch of fisherman rived fiom Bevt in Much 
1944 

War however has held up some schemes e¢¢ 
the Velan Bachwater Hishfarm for mullets 
salmon and edible ovsters and the Vuldwirah,s 
kish Hatchery tor Husa A Five vear plin ot 
fishery development mm Port Ohha pro.rammed 
as tollows his also been deteried until atfer the 
War — 

Ist year —erection of 2 Broloiuw il Station , 

2nd year erection of in Aquimum 

8rd vear erection ot a fish liver oil factory 
and cold stora,t station ind staiting of power 
fishing 

4th year erection of 1 fishmeal factory , 

‘th year erection ofa canner, These have 
now been included in the Post War Reconsatruc- 
tion Programa of the State 
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Fisheries. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 


th Hyd salad Poshuiies Department was 
established mm 1941 Investi.ations and preli 
munary survey of manv reservoirs ind tanks hive 
been cartied out ind about 100 varieties of 
fishes havc heen collected Pe: nmal rivers 
are Godivul Kistni and Munyjera_ but 
most of their tributancs diy up dung 
summer Thre are minv Jig reservoirs 
and more than 35000 big tanks _ besides 
thousands of small innual ones Murrel 15 
the most common and popular fish which 1s 
obt xu1ned 1n lar.e numl ers during the hot season 
and there 1s always 4% scarcity during other 
periods of the yea: breedin,, and culture of 
fishes 15 l ein, taken in hand and fish farms near 
the City and in the Nizamabad district will be 
established soon whe1e tesides indigenous fishes 
Gourami and Itro}lus will be kept for breeding 
Stockhin, of the reservoirs and tanks will also 
be done on an extensive scale and some breeding 
crounds of Catla and other fishes have been 
locited ‘The yulhe are taking interest in fish 
culture and several high class people have 
started their own concein Mahseer and other 
cat fishes are amoncst the sporting fishes 


A plan has been sul nutted which aims» at the 
development of Tisheries in distiicts so that a 


good item of diet may be available to the cults 

vators and villagers Nizamabad and Medak 
districts have been taken up to start with and 
this work will gradually be extended to other 
districts <A five year plan has also been foimu 

lated under the Post War Planning scheme fo 

the development of Telingana districts so that 
fishes may be available all the year round in 
large quantities It 18 expected that if these 
parts be fully developed Hyderabad mav becom 

self sufhcient to 1 great extent so fai as fish is 
‘concerned 


Four Fishermen s Co operative Societies have 
alieady been started whilst others are bein, 
tormed in the City and districts Jishermen 
will be taught the latest methods for catch 
ing fishes in deep water and other facilities 
to improve then condition will also be 
afforded 


Oryzvas Gambusia Braclydanio and I somus 
have been introduced into the ARP static 
tanks for controlling the breeding of mos 
quitoes and have proved very successful 
For the contiol of Guineaworm disease Barbus 
tito and Barb's soplore hive proved quite 
successful 


Travancore. 


The Department of Fi heries of the State 
15 afhliated t> the Univer itv of Tiavancore and 
Is now under the control of the Professor of 
Marine Biolo.s ani }1 heres who co ordinates 
research and administration 


The coast line of Travancore 15 172 mules long 
and 1s margined ty 2 shallow water area within 
the 100 fathom line of nearly 3900 square mules 
Out of this vast expense of fishible waters only 
a distance of o 7 miles is exploited at present 
and the value of the industrv to the State at 
present 1s estimated at Is 1 20 00 0U0 per year 
Ibe surf swept coast 1s singularly deficient 
in harbours and during the monsoon months 
the fury of the | eakers 1s a source ol 
great hindrance to fishing From Cape Comorin 
to Trivandrum the unsinkable catamarans com 
posed of logs ticd side 1 y side is the only possible 
easy goms fishing craft From Quilon to the 
northern most toundary of the State small 
country made canoes are used and from October 
to June whcn weather conditions are favourable 
seine nets are extensively employed 


The esteemed table fish of the coast consists 
of pomfret» seer fish several species of horse 
mackerel tunny, Jew fish whitin, mackerel and 
thread fins In economic importance however 
shoal fish and fish of inferior quality such as 
butter fish saidines white bait and 11bbon fish 
take precedence Butter fish sardines and 
prawns alc abundant in the northern half of the 
coast white cat fish white Laitand mt bon fish 
are predominant im the southern half his 
conspicuous difference in the distibution of 
shoal fish has been found to l¢ mainly due to 
the differences in the natuie of the se. bottom 
During fivourable seasons butter fish white 
bait mbbon fish and cat fish are so greatly in 
excess of the local food requirements that large 
quantities are salted and dried | oth for inland 
consumption and for 


export Travancore! 


exports annually about Rs 2300000 worth of 
salted fish, the greater part of which 1s sold 
In the adjoming tamil districts and Ceylon 


As the important shoal fish are seasonal in 
their appearance certain months are more 
favourable for fishing than others During 
these favourable seasons large catches are landed 
daily along the coast and the only method of 
conservation ot the large unsaleable surplus 1s 

alting and drying But realizing that salted 
fish 18 devoid of some of the essential properties 
of fresh fish the Government opened a refrigera 
ting plant in the metropolis for the preservations 
and storage of fresh fish 

Ihe Department also succecded in devi ing 1 
cheap and efhaent method of packin, frozen 
fish fo1 transport over distances within 72 hows 
ty raul Although by this means it was found 
possitle to send frozen fish to all important 
inland towns in South India the method did not 
Jrove a commercial proposition owing to its 
hizh cost and the competition of iced fish trom 
Malabar consequently it had to be abandoned 
for the duration of the war 


Fish Curing —Th¢ prevalent methods of fish 
curing benz impeiect and very often unhygienk 
the salttd and dricd fish produced in India aie 
usually inferior in quality which accounts for 
the low y1ices they fetch and the limited demand 
for them In order to stimulate demand by 
improvin,, the quilt the Departinent otf 
Fisherics has prepared a scheme ot hygienic 
methods of curin, wid experiments on dchydira 
tion of fish are in piogress 


Shark Liver O:l --IThe Department started 
the manufacture of Shark hver oil in 1939 and 
the oil 16 offcred in the market under the trade 
name  Sharlivcrol Lhe o! 15 roughlv stan 
daidized to ensure Vitamin ‘4 potency of 
6 000 8 000 international units and 1s sold in the 
pure form after eliminating traces of free acids 


Fisheries. 


anu sterine 
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Since maintenance of a high!some extent by discovery of 1ew narkets in 


stardard of quality 1s the guiding principle of | British India and Cevion throu h Tq artmental 


the Department onlv on extracted by special} propogand. 


metlods 1s used in the miunufacture of Shark 
liver oil in order to muntpin a high standard of 
qually and no attempt 1s made to blend it 
with cheap ve etable oils Dung the last 
twelve months about 14500 Ibs of ol was 
troduced th ~ieater part of which was exported 
to Brtish India and Ceylon Though some 
degree ot success has been achieved im the 
minulicture of Shirk liver oil the need for 
furthe improvement has not been overlooked 
dvese uirhes on oil technology and determination 
ot the specific properties of the ou obtained 
trom virious spenes of sharkh~ ore in progress in 
collaboration with the Depaitment of Industi1al 
( hemitry with a view to nnproved methods ot 
manuf cture and suitable standardization 


The dem ind for other marine oils has also been 
sterlil imcieasing Sardine oil as was very 
s ance durin, 
Kk > swplemeited 1v turtle of and the oil 
(xtiv td from bahsti popularly known as 
le ther jackets 


Othe mute products also came into pro 
minene The war situition stimulite | investi 
~ition wf the cominceesil possibilities of some 


Hazel nis we aloe nlueted 
for ynproving metho ls ot Tie ers itien ind for 
the yrepiration of new yrolict o of yriwn 
4s 2 1€ ult of the ¢ er leasour ot n vyprodnuet 
culled powdered tiawn suitiul icr om ding 
prawn cutlets chutme put oudcarue has 
cen produced and will soon fe ylie d on the 
mirhet A better method of pre civaticn which 
will prolong the hetpin. jualitie from two 
months wineh 3s the normil teriol now to 
el.ht months 1s also Fein. demon trait 1 to the 
pul lic 


Shell Fish Industry —Ihe shill fish 
industry of the likes i now confine f mamls 
to the collection ct June shells trom certani 
1e,lons of two of the major dal Lhe ¢ 
upriv ull the mc we qme? fer babble 
purposes in the State ind recently a scheme has 
been drawn up tor cry loiting tlese extensive 


the pist year tut it was more o! resources for the manufacture of cement 


Targe beds of edible ovsters cre a'so found in 
three of the lahes At yresent these are not 
Very popular is an article of tood but 


investigitions are under piouress for culturimn,z 


them on the same principles as those followed im 


of the ommon ser weeds found ilon.. the coist | Lurope and for findin, cut mutkets for hvet 


ot Travancore 
Sargosstm and of Air Agu fiom Cracillarim 
Was ittmpted Ly the Department ot Industrial 
Chemisty which indeitizhe a survey ot the 
distribuion of sca weeds 15 4 result of which 
the marufacture of 4.ar 4. has been started 
On & Conmerelal scale 


Lake Fisheries -—The Jake fisheries consti- 
tute iunimyportint section ot the industiv A 
chai o mtterconnectcd Jiles extends tiom the 
| ordersof Cochin to Trivandrum — J he lar cest of 
them isabout 0 miles long and ten mules across 
wait biyadest palit Then mertest idvantage is 
their preximity tothe sea and their tempor irv 
or pernanent communication with the sei 
which bing them under tidal influence Certun 
Virietie of fish and prawns migrate into these 
lakes yetiodically either im search of some 
special type of food or suitable spawning giounds 
Lhe moist important of these migratory forms is 
prawn he annual catch of which 15 estimated at 
Rs 20,00 000 out of which alout Rs 1» 00 000 
worth c did prawn pulp wis bemz exported 
to buns ud Sineyor But ifter the fall 
of Burna the prawn mdustiv was confionted 
with ar unprecedt nted slump which threatened 
the ecouomiu welfare of a large section of the 
fishing population who depended maimly on 
piawn fishing but the crisis wis averted to 


The ¢xtraction of 1odine trom | Osters outside the St ite 


While in the rest of In ha inlanl fi heres are 


lvers unt ivourable sit at da riiny of he divers 


and tanksdry up im summer in iriv incore fresh 
water fisheries are 2 source cf perennmiil fish 
supply Tnere are if out 120 v ieties ct fresh 
water fish some of which ,10w to very 
large size 


Pesearch Activites \ combined Auuazum 
and Marine Biology il J akovatory was receutlv 
completed under the 1uspices of the Univesity 
ot Travancore ‘The Aqualium Which 1s one or 
the largest in Asi2 14 open to the public and the 
Lat oratory in addition to truming students for 
post z12aduite research degrees wil) apo tunction 
as a bure iu of fisheries 


The “Mazme bio’ou1eu station cf th 
ment hissotuconupletedseven piece o 1 earch 
ré]atin, to mine ind Liuchwite: fi hen th 
most noteworthy ot wh h uethe | ¢? hitits 
of the Shoal fishes of the co. t 4 uv vot 
the priwn fisheries inl Phe ciusesc potluce 
in diied priwns The department Uo teal 
three pipers at the Lit se stor of the scr ne 
Congress and contributed 4 few short ret s ts 
the Curnené Svence At preent there ue five 
Research Students workin, in the Watime Fie 
lozical Laboiators 


cv art 


MYSORE STATE. 


AS wcommendd by the Gime 


Ts; ponds and field liloratores hive 1 


n can 


Commttee the Government of Mysore estab |tructed Some ot the well hicwo spears ct 


lished a Iisherws Depiurtment m_ 1940 a> 4/ non mdigenous 
seicntile section of the Agricultural Deputment | Gouram: and Fticylus ae Lan 


sich ois) Cath 
reed im the 


tool fishes 


As a pwoiminiry measure towards the develop | ponds with the ol ject ct acclimitiimz them to 


ment  fisherxs the kisherics Officer conducted | jocal conditions 


ind it is yicposed to mnport 


a survey of the fisherv resources of the State and | other fishes hhe Rohu wd Mii va trom Northern 


a ieprsentative collection of fishes from all! India 
| breeding habits and halitats of important food 


over the State was made 


Investigations on the seneral and 


Fisk I irms have been established near two} fishes have been undertaken ind a biological 


big .ttificial Jakes—-Marhkonahalli and Mar 


survey of the Marhonahall: icservoir Is beme 


kandiya recivoirs Where specially designed &sh | conducted 
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The main object of the Fisheries Department 
is to effect proper conservation of the fisheries 
on scientific lines with a view to increasing the 
production of food fishes and to alleviate the 
economic condition of the fishermen in the 


Copyright 


State To bepin with it 1s proposed to start the 
development work 1m selected areas in the hoiar 
District and gradually extend 1t to other parts of 
the State 


COCBIN STATE. 


The maritime State of Cochin South Indi | plan for using smoke and heat from a common 
has three types of fisheries namely marie , oven for smohing and dehydrating separate lots 


estuarine and fresh water Its Jo mile coastline 
includes 19 700 acres of bachwater abounding in 


different varieties of fish brought in through the ‘Ray liver oil are now bei ng produced yy the 


natural openings im Cochin and Cranganore 
Thanhs to the heavy monsoon months bearing 
down rich feed from the mountain and fore t 
tracts of the interior the State has her best 
sea fishing during the rainy half of the year 


Marine and Estuarine Fishing —The 
State ha» over 800 sea going boats which bring 
in on an average 2! Iakhs maunds of fish every 
vear consi ting of Sardine and Macherel (throu,h 
gillnets) miscellaneous varicties like butter fish 
ribbon fish sole fish silver bellies and horse 
mackerel (caught by boat seine) and sharks 
rajs seer and other bigger varieties (bv haulin.) 


The bulk of the monsoon citch 1s needed to 
meet the demand within the State itself while 
a fraction 1, salt cured and exported to the 
markets of Travancore and British India The 
annual export trade in cured fish amounts to 
about Rs 5 lakhs per vear Due to war 
conditions the demand for fish within the State 
has so mounted up of late that no surplus 15s 
now left for 1ts expc rt 1n 1ce 


Prawn Fishing —The sea the extensive 
lagoons and the paddv lands on thc cost produce 
various types of prawns during d fferent parts 
of the year Ali the varietics are nourishing 
and tasty Before the war Burma in general 
and Rangoon in particular used to provide the 
best market for hard dred prawn pulp from the 
State the annual export amounting to Rs 15 
lakhs but with the fall of Burma new markets 
have been explored in India and Ceylon with 
partial success The Department of Fishenes 
has now resources for preserving prawns in 
air tight tins which heep the product well 
preserved for periods rangin,, trom 8 months 
to one year In the post war cra it 1s quite 
likely that the States rich crop (f prawns may 
form raw materials for a canning industry within 
the State 


Preservation —Salt curing 1 the most 
widespread and perhaps the nly preservation 
process which is dependent on thesun = Arttficial 
drying or dehydration 1. generally resorted to 
durmg the monsoon Smoking of tish 15 also 
encouraged as there 1s a demand for this from 
the Army The Department has devised a 


' »f fish in different chambers 


Fish O:l Industry—Shark liver oil and 
Department The hammerheads and saw 
fishes are famous for the healing qualities c£ their 
ou particularly in ophthalmic and pultionary 
troubles Shark liver oil which has a very 
high percentage of Vitamin A has an exceydingl\ 
good market in the State The Cruder orm of 
this oil 1s used for caulking boats and pdishin * 
leather The stearm is made into insefticidal 
soaps and lotions 

Shell Fish Industry —This 


indugry 1S 


confined to the collection of little heaps : shells 
washed ashore Shells are calcined in f1lns to 
produce lime as a cottage industry Near 


Wellington Island in the State ovsters are 
aailable their meat being used as a spacific m 
wasting diseases and also as a delicacy The 
Fishery Department 1s i0w explor#g the 
po cues of making face powder out d oyster 
‘hells 


Fish Farming—Tstuarine fish farfing 15 
another contribution made by the Deptrtment 
n the develcpment of the fishing indu¢ry <A 
splendid ground tor the culture of mujilis and 
milk fish has Leen discovered by tran¢ormin, 
the unused land for paddy or coconut into a 
sort of nursery Separate ireas for fishts such 
as the Bekhti the Indian salmon and J*w lish 
which appel t > the sporting, wngler and the eater 
alike are also marked and planned for s\ tematic 
operations 


Deep Sea Fishing —The State 15 sorkinz 
up a scheme fc1 the operation of the b at seme 
of Malabar with the Tasal plattorms oi net for 
mackerel andcf drift nets and hook gd hne 
f Ay Diner fishe 3 ike seer chornimus riys and 
sharks 


Lhe Socio Lo meme Activities of the Depart 
ment ire directed towards the liquid tion of 
Ulitcracy amongst fisherman by estaylishing 
five fishery schocls manned by te 1cheis fom the 
fisher community traincd in fisheries tedinique 
Canals and roids for facilitating trangort of 
fish ire also bem opened by the De pattment 
Co operative Societies have also been established 


ind are bemg under the auspices of the 
Department 


COPYRIGHT. 


Copyright 1n every original hterary draim tic 
musical and artistic work means the sole right 
to produce or reproduce the wolk or any sub 
stantial part thereof in any Mattila form what 
soever to perform or in case of a lecture to 
deliver the work or any substantial part thereof 
im public if the work 1s anpublished to pubhsh 
the work or any substantial part thereof 
Amongst the things 1t includes the sole right to 


produce reproduce perform or publish any 
translation of the work in the case of a dramatic 
work to convert it into a novel or othe non 
dramatic work and in the case of a novel o1 other 
non dramatic work or of an artistic wo'k to 
convert 1t into a dramatic work by way d per 
formance 1n public or otherwise, and in tht case 
of a literary dramatic or musical work tomake 
any record perforated roll cluematograph fim or 


Copy right. 


othe contiivance by means of which the work 
may be mechanically performed or delivered 
Copyight also includes the right to authozise 
any uch acts as aforesaid 

Puilication in relation to any work means 
the 1sue of copies of the work to the public 
but des not include the performance in put lic 
of a (ramatic or musical work the delivery in 
publicof a lecture the exhibition in public of 
an artstic work or the construction of an archi 
tecturd work of art 


Copyright Act. 

Copyight in India 1s governed by the Indian 
Copyriht Act III of 1914 which made the 
Imperil Copyright Act of 1911 applicable to 
India ‘ith such modifications as appeared to 
be destable for adapting its piovisions to the 
circum ances of India The portions of the 
Imperit Act made apphcatle to India form 
the kirt Schedule to the Inaian Copyright Act 
III of 214 

Copyight subsists throughout the parts of 
His Massty s domimuons to which the Impeuial 
Act extends Registration is no loner neces 


sary bi the publisher of every took has to’ 
supply copy thereof as provided in the Copy | 


right At and in the Press and RKcgi trition ot 
Books ct AAV of 1867 The iuthor of 1 
work is.he first owner of the copym,_ht thercin 
and ma assign the ri_ht either wholly or parti 
ally (Coyright being a bundle of different ri_hts) 
and eithr generally or subject to limitations o1 
may grat any interest in the mht by hcense 
to anoter person but no such assignment ot 
grant 1 valid unless it 15 in writin, “1.ned by 
the owrr of the right in respect of which the 
assigommt or grant 1s madeor by his duly 
authoried a,ent 


Duration of Copyright. 


Geneily the term for which copvri.ht 
subsistas the life of the author and a pe1lod 
of 50 yors after his death but at anv time after 
the exyration of 25 veirs or im the cise of 1 
work irwhich copyri,ht sub isted at the time 
of the assinz of the Imperiil Act of 1011 30 
years frm the death of the author of 1 published 
work cpyright in the work 1s not deemed to 
be infrged by the reproduction of the work 
for sal if the person reproducing the work 
proves hit he has given the notice in writin 
prescribd by the Govcrnor Gener in Counal 
of his itention to reproduce the work and thit 
he hisrud in the picscribcd miinner to or for 
the beett of the owner of the copynbt 
royaltis in respect of all copies of the work 
sold byaim calculated 1t the rate of 10 per cent 
on themice at which hc publishes the work 


If s any time after the deith of the author 
of a lvrary dramatic o: musical work which 
has ben published ov pertormed in public a 
complint 13 made to the Judicial Committee 
of th Pnvy Council thit the owner of the 
copyrfht m the work his 1efused to rc publish 
or allw the re publication of the work or his 
refusd to allow the pertormance in public of 
the wrk and t it by reason of such refusal the 
Works withheld from the public the owner of 
the cpyright miv te ordered to ~1 int 3 licence 
to reroduce the work or perform the work in 
publi as the case miy be on such terms and 
subject to such coniitions w the Judi Com 
mutte may think fit 
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Duration of Sole Ownership of Copynght 

In the case of works first published in British 
Indi. copy1ight 1s subject to this limitation that 
the sole right to produce reproduce perform 
or publish a tran lation of the work subsists 
only for a period ot 10 ve1irs from the date of 
the fir t publication of the work Fut 1f within 
the sud period the author or any person to 
whom he his grinted permission so to do pub 
lishes 1 trinslation of iny such work 1n any 
lan,urge copyright in such work as regards the 
solo ht to proluce reproduce perform or 
publish such trinsl ition in that languare 1s not 
subject to the hmitation above prescribed 


Copynight of Photographs. 


The term for which copyright subsists in 
photorriphs is 50 years from the making of 
the or! mu negative from which the photograph 
was duectly or indirectly derived and the 
person who was owner of such ne,ative at the 
time when such negative was made 1s deemed 
to be the vuthor of the work 


Musical Instruments 


The provisions of the 1ct 2 to mechanied 
in triments for producins music’ sounds were 
toind unsuit ible to Indian conditions The 
majority of Indian mclodies it was explained 
in Coun 1 have not been yubhshed ze written 
in staff notition except throu,h the medium 
o1 the phonosrarh It is impossitle in many 
Cives to identify the original comy o er or author 
ind the meloles are subject to ~reat variety 
ot notition ind tune To mect these conditions 

v of the Indian Act follows the English Mu ical 
Copvi ht Act of 1JO0. ly definin, musical work 
WW Meir. any comtination of melody and 
hirmony of either of them which has been 
1educed to writin, 


The Cojvuht Act docs not apply to desi,ns 
capatle of bemg rei tered under the Patents 
ind Designs ict II of 1911 except designs which 
though ci able of bein, so reistered ire not 
1ed or intended to be used as models or 
pitteins to be multiphed by any industrial 
[roces 


Infringement of Copyright. 


Copvri.ht in 2% work is considered to be 
infiin.ed Ly wv person who without the consent 
ot the owner of the copvm ht dots anythin,, 
the sole mht to do which 1s conterred by the 
Cozpvil-ht Act on the owner of the copyrcht 
Where copyright in wnv work has been infringed 
the owner 1s entitled to all remedies by way 
of injunction damages and accounts Every 
sult or other (1\11 proceeding regarding infringe 
ment of copyri.ht must be instituted and tried in 
the High Court or the Court of the District 
Judge An action mn respect of infiingement of 
Copyright cannot be commenced after the ex 
piration of 3 vears next iter the in1ringement 
No Court inferior to thit of 1 Presidency Magis- 
trate or 1 Ma,itrite of the Lirst Class can try 
iny offence a,anst the Copyight Act It 1s 
not an intimeemcut of copyright to publish a 
report In 1 newsp iyi of an address of a political 
nature delivere? it a public meeting 


Where 4 mirried woman 1nd her husband are 
joint .uthors ot a work the interest of such 
wuried womin theretn shill be her separate 
property 
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The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days of the Brith settlement while the boundaries are definey and 


occupation the destruction of the forests in 
many Parts of India indicated the necessity for 
a strong forest policy, but whether or not our 


demrreated , in the protected forests the #cord 
of rights 1s not so complete, the accra! of 
ughts after settlement not beimg prohpited 


early admunistrators realised the importance ind the boundaries are not aluays demagated, 


of the forests to the economic 1nd physical wel | while in the unclassed forests no systfmatic 
fare of the whole country, the fact remains that ,manigement is attempted, and 123 a rye the 
little or nothmg was done to check uncontrolled | control amounts to nothmg more thd the 





destruction with its inevitable results in erosion | collection of revenue until the areas ardtaken 
and sterilisation of the fertility of the land | up for cultivation or are converted into rperved 
‘Lhe years between 1850 and 1857 witnessed the! or protected forests The total forest gea of 
first beginnings of forest conservancy in Southern British India under the control of theforest 
India During the preceding twenty years far Department on 31st March 1941, was 8,258 
sighted mdividuals had repeatedly urged, both square miles or 11 4 of the total area ‘fs was 


in Madras and Bombay, that scientific advice 
in the management of the forests had become 
an urgent necessity} In 1847 the Bombiy 
Jovernment appointed Dr Gibson as Conserva 
tor of Forests for the Presidency Madras did 
not follow this example until nme years later 
when Dr Cleghorn was appointed Conservator 
of Forests in 1856 It was a Memorandum of 
the Government of India issued in 1855 arising 
as 1t chanced out of the annexation of the Pro 
vince of Pegu in Burma which first laid down 
the outlme of a permanent policy for forest 
conservancy in India Progress was delayed 
for 1 time by the disturbed state of the country, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organisation was 
rapidly extended, though the earlier years of 
forest administration were full of difficulties 
Lxploration, demarcation and settlement follow 
ed by efforts to introduce protection and some 
ferm of organised management were long and 
Jaborious tasks, which are even yet not com 
pleted Nevertheless, large tracts of forest 
were saved from ruin and were gradually brought 
under increasingly efficient management It 
was In 1862 that the Governor General in Council 
submitted to the Secretary of State detailed 
proposals for the administration of forests as a 
public estate for the welfare of the countrv as a 
whole ‘ The idea that forest 1s a thing valua 
ble in itself and, mm truth, just as essential to 
the community as fields of wheat, sugar, or 
cotton, took a long time to spring up, and, in 
fact, is not even now generally realised in that 
complete manner that 1s essential before forest 
management can be said to stand on a proper 
hasis”’ With the appointment of Brandis 
(later Sir Dietrich Brandis) as the first Inspector- 
(,eneral of I orests in 1863 commenced the scien 
tific management of India’s forest estate 
Whatever may have been the opimuions held 
in the past 1n some quarters regarding restric 
tions umposed by forest policy, there can now 
no longer be any doubt regarding the very 
substantial benefits which have accrued to the 
country through the formation of an extensive 
forest estate and that in her forests India now 
possesses & property of great value, the future 
importance of which it 1s hardly possible to 
over estimate 


Types of Forest.—More than one tenth of 
~ total area of British India 1s under the 
control of the Forest Department These areas 
are classified as reserved, protected or un- 
classed State forests In the reserved forests 
rights of user in favour of individuals and the 
public are carefully recorded and limited at 





|form an intermediate type between thel wet 
| 


classed as follows 


Reserved 72 9386, Pytected 
6772 , 


Unclassed State 18 550 { 


Throughout this vast forest area, s@ttered 
over the length and breadth of India fipm the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin, af from 


the arid Juniper iracts of Boaiuchistayio the 
Eastern limits of the Assam hills the 





depending on climate, topography, 
other local factors Vegetationallv, thezreater 
part of India, including the Indo @ngetic 
plain must be considered as in the troges but 
wherever there are mountains such ashe Nil 
21ris in the south and the Himilayas andijAssam- 
Burma hills in the north subtropical, téhperate 
and, in the north, alpine zones musthe dis 
tmguished each supporting its own fore} types 
Next to the major altitudinal effects, rainfall 
is the most important factor m the detrmina 
tion of the nature of the forests, and within 
each of the main zones, tropical, subfopical, 
temperate and alpine, there can be distiguished 
wet, moist and dry forest types In 4ddition, 
various edaphic and seral types occur, ddendent 
on local conditions, such as littoral beach), 
tidal, fresh water swamp, and riverain ffests 


The following 1s a brief descriptionmof the 
main forest types — 


I—TROPICAL FORESTS. 


1. Tropical Wet Evergreen Forests4- hese 
are dense forests with a large nuipber of 
tree species all mixed together, but affording 
to ther heights forming several can@ies or 
layers The upper canopy trees, amor’ which 
Dipterocarps are usually character: are 
often 150 to 200 feet high, and they ve often 
have clear stems of 100 feet before t.__ first 
branch is reached These forests are fand in 
the areas with the heaviest rainfall jn the 
southern or Peninsular region, they occu along 
the Western Ghats from a little south of Ijmbay 
to ‘Linnevelly, 1e , n the western parts Bom 
bay, Madras, Coorg, Mysore, Cochij and 
Travancore In the northern or Indo Gj 'etic 
region, the type 1s to be found im the ‘etter 
parts of Bengal (the submontane and ‘utta- 
gong areas), extending into the damperparts 
of the coastal strip of Orissa, and mtermhgled 
with the next two types over almost the fhole 
of Assam The type also occurs extenjvely 
‘in North Burma and the Andamans 


2. Tropical Semi-Evergreen Forests.— 


and the moist types They are ver} ex 


tensive in Burma, and are fauly widely dstri- 
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buted in the Northern region of India, occurring - 
all over Upper Assam and in North and South. 


Bengal (Buxa, Jalpaiguri, Kurseong, Kalimpong, 
Chittagong), and in Orissa (Puri, Angul and 
some of the adjoining States) In the South, 
however, the type 1s not extensive, owing to the 
steep rainfall gradient in the Western (chats 
and it is limited to narrow strips just north of 
Bombav, near Goa, South Cochin and part of 
Coorg Forming a dense forest of several 
canopies, there are again numerous evergreen 
species, but mixed with them are many decidu 
ous 6pccies, such as the Terminalias, and the 
general height 1s somewhat less than in the 
wet evergreen forests 


3 Tropical Moist Deciduous Forests.—In 
these forests the trees are leatiess for part of 
the year, and although the canopv is complete, 
the forests are not so dense, nor are the trees 
60 tall as in the preceding types. The height of: 
the dominant trees varies from 100 to 150 feet | 
In the southern region, 7¢eak 1s the chiet tree, 
mixed with Zerminalras and many other species | 
The tv pe 18 widely distributed all over the centre’ 
and south of Indi, in the Central Provinces 
Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Coorg, Cochin and 
Travancore In the North, Sal (Shorea robusta) 
is the dominint species, and the type extends 
extensively through Bengal and Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces up to the 
eastern border of the Punjab 





4 Tropical Dry Deciduous Forests,—This 
type 1s found throughout the Peninsula, 
in Bombay, Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Madras, and in the Indo Gangetic 
plain, from Orissa, through Bihar and the United 
Provinces to the Punjab, wherever the annual 
rainfall is from about 30 to 50 inches’ In the 
South, the most mmportant tree 1s again Teal, 
but there are many associates, which often be 
come the dominant species In the North, the 
forest 1s typically mixed, with Sal occurring 
only locally. 


5 Tropical Thorn Forest.—The dry tract 
throughout the fPeninsula, to the lee of the 
Western Ghats, fiom the extreme south to 
Indore and Bhopal, with a rainfall of only 20 
to 85 inches per year, 1s characterised by a low 
open forest of thorny trees, of which various 
species of Acacia are especially common The 
corresponding area in the North has an even 
lower rainfall, 10 to 30 inches per year It 
extends throughout the western side of Upper 
India (except for areas of actual desert), from 
the North-West Frontier Piovince, through 
the Punjab and Rajputana, to Smd and Balu 
chistan, with eastern extensions into the drier 
parts of the United Provinces, especially on 
unfavourable soils Acucias are again chalac- 
teristic, although less prominent than m the 
south and the related tiee Prosopis sprcigera 18 
also generally distributed 


6. Tropical Dry Evergreen Forest.—A special 
type 1s met on the Carnatic coast, where 
the rainfall 13 30 to 50 inches per year, but 1s 
largely from the retreating (noith east) mon- 
soon in October and November Here there isa 
low forest 30 to 40 feet high, consisting of small 
thick leaved evergreen trees, such as Miumusops 
hexandra and Memecylon edule. 
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I1—SOUTHERN SUBTROPICAL AND 
TEMPERATE FORESTS, 


These are represented only by wet ty pes on the 
higher hills, such as the Nilgins and Paln hills, 
where the rainfall 1s relatively high The sub- 
tropical zone, from about 3,000 feet to 5,500 feet, 
has a dense evergreen forest of medium height 
(60 feet) in which Eugenia 18 a characteristic 
genus, with Zauracew and other families also well 
represented Above this, m the temperate zone, 
rolling grassy downs are characteristic, as round 
Ootacamund, with patches of forest, known as 
sholas, occupying the sheltered folds m the hills 
These forests probably the relics of former much 
more extensive forests which have been reduced 
by burning, felling and grazing, are typically a 
relatively low but fairly dense evergreen tvpe, 
50 to 60 feet high, with a great variety of trees, 
among which Vernstremia, Lugenia and Melr- 
osma are typical genera 


III NORTHERN SUBTROPICAL FORESTS. 


1 Subtropical Wet Hill Forests.—This 
type occurs on the lower slopes of the East- 
ern Himalayas and in the Assam-Burma hills, 
from a little under 3 000 feet to 6 000 feet The 
forests are mostly of good height (up to 150 feet) 
and density, characterised by many species of 
evergreen Oaks and Chestnuts, with many other 
temperate trees, such as Alder and Birch, which 
are deciduous for short periods Pines are typi- 
cally absent, or are confined to drier sandy soils 
or well drained ridges, while Dipterocarps some- 
times extend upwards from the tropical wet 
evergreen foiests 


2. Subtropical Moist Hill Forests.—These 
extend the whole length of the Western 
and Central Himalayas, from the North-West 
Frontier Province to Bhutan, mostly between 
3,000 and 6 000 feet, but descending in places to 
2,000 feet, and ascending on southerly aspects to 
7,500 feet 

The principal tree is the Chir or Chil pme 
(Pinus longifolia), which forms almost pure for- 
ests over extensive areas Oaks Rhododendrons 
and other trees mix with or replace the Chir at 
the higher levels and in damper situations 


The tvpe extends eastwards into the Khasi, 
Naga, Manipur and Upper Burma hulls, but 
instead of the Chir the dommant tree 13 the 
Khast pine (Pinus hhasya) This again 1s re- 
Piaced by Pinus merhusiz on the hills in the South 
Shan States and parts of Lower Burma 


3. Subtropical Dry Evergreen Forests.— These 
are open low scrub forests of evergreen 
trees and thorny shrubs, in which the chief 
species 13 the Olie (Olea cuspidata) The occur 
from about 1,500 feet to 5,000 feet 1n the Hima- 
layan foothills, the Salt Range and the Kala 
Chitta hills in Punjab, Kashmir and Hazara, 
extending westwards into Baluchistan and other 
countries The forests have mostly been cons} 
derably impoverished by grazing, lopping and 
felling and with protection the general density 
becomes much better 


IV.—_NORTHERN TEMPERATE FORESTS. 


1. Wet Temperate Forests.—These are found 
in the Eastern Himalayas from Nepal east- 
wards, extending through Bengal into the higher 
hills of Assam and Burma, from about 8,000 Lagi 
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to 9400 feet 


Forests. 


‘They are typically fairly dense grove (Rhizophera, Brouguwera, etc) and Sundrs 


evergreen forests in which several species of '(Herttvera) forests, typical of salt water swamps. 


Oaks and Chestnuts predominate, but many other 
species are also present including typically deci 
duous trees such as Maple, Lim and Prunus 

2. Moist Temperate Forests.—Along the 
whol@ lenzth ot the Himaliyas from the North 
West lrontier Province through Kashmir, 
Punjib, (United Provmees Nepal and the Dar 
jeeling distiict to Sikkim and Bhutan, at alti 
tudes fiom »o 000 to 11,000 feet and with a ram 
fall from 40 to 100 inches per year are to be 
found extensive coniferous forests symilar to the 
temperate forests of Lurope aud North America 
Thé chief trees are Spruce Silver Fir, Cedar 
(Deodar), Blue Pine (Pinus ercelsa), and Tsuga 
Cypress and lew also occur to a less extent 
Often these trees are mixed together but pure 
crops of one or the other are almost more frequent, 
depending on the altitude, aspect and other con 
ditions Evergrean Oa/s are also often present 
particularly on southern aspects, while in the 
damper situations are often many broad leaved 
trees also typical of Luropean forests such as 
Maples Hornbeam, Horse Chestnut, Birch, Elm, 
etc 





3. Dry Temperate Forests.—In the ner 
ranges of the Himalayas where the South West 
monsoon is feeble and the 1ainfall 1s usually less 
than 40 inches a year, and that 1s mostly in the 
form of winter snow, 1s to be found extending 
from 5 000 to 10 000 feet a drier and more open 
type of temperate forest It consists chiefly of 
the conifers Cedar (Deodar), Pinus gerardvana and 
Juniper (J macropoda), with some Silver Fur and 
Blue Prine at higher elevations Broad leaved 
trees, such as Maple Ash and the Holm Oak, 
occur scattered or in pure patches while the Olave 
spreads up from the dry subtropical zone The 
type occurs in Hazara, Kashmir, Chamba, Inner 
Garhwal and Sikkim Among the herbs and 
shrubs present are many medicinal plants, such as 
Artemisia and [Ephedra 


V.—ALPINE FORESTS. 

The uppermost forests of the Himalayas, from 
about 9500 to 12,000 feet, consist of a dense 
growth of small trees and large shrubs, chiefly 
Burch, Rhododendron and dwarf Juniper with 
patches of coniferous overwood of high level 
Silver Fur and Blue Pine 


This gives place to an alpine scrub above, con 
sisting of dwarf Rhododendrons, Junipers and 
other shrubs interspersed with patches of grass 
Jand, which form excellent grazing areas in Sum 
mer, when thev are covered with a great variety 
of beautiful alpine flowers 


VI.—SPECIAL FOREST TYPES. 
Among various special edaphic and seral forest 
types the following may be mentioned — 


1. Beach Forests.— All round the coast,: 


wherever a fair width of sandy beach occurs, 
there is a fringe of forest in which Caswarina, ori 
ginally introduced from Australia, 1s now often 
the most characteristic species Elsewhere, 
small evergreen and deciduous trees form a low 
but fairly dense fringe along the shore 


2. Tidal Forests.—In the Sunderbans of 


the Ganges Brahmaputra delta, and along the. 


mouths of other Jarge rivers, suchas the Maha- : 


nadi, Godaveri and Indus, are to be found Man- 


Many of the trees have stilt roots for support, and 
** knees ’’ or pneumatophores projecting upwards 
from the swamps to provide aeration for the roots 


3. Fresh-water Swamp Forests.— hese are 
not very extensive, but are to be found above 
the salt water limit gn the deltas of the large 
rivers, and also in depressions, often old river 
beds, 1n parts of Assam Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras They are subject to pro- 
longed annual flooding and have various species 
according to the locality The delta type in 
Bengal supports the best of the Sundrz forests, 
often over 100 feet high 


4. Riverain Forests.—Along all the larger 
rivers on the banks of new alluvium are to be 
found stretches of moisture loving trees, such as 
Lagerstremia fios reguna, Termrnalia myriocarpa 
and Salix tetrasperma On recently deposited 
gravels and sand, extensive stretches of which 
occur along many river courses both in North and 
South India, are often to be found forests in 
various stages of succession, depending on how 
new or old 1s the deposit, on the rainfall and other 
local factors Perhaps the most characteristic 
are the Khair (Acacia catechu) Srssoo (Dalbergia 
sussu) and Yamarzx forests found throughout 
Northern India from Assam to Punjab These 
forests are usually characterised by heavy grass, 
and with protection they slowly change to a more 
miscellaneous type of forest by the gradual colo- 
nising of other species 


Vl.—THE BAMBOOS. 


No account of the forests of India would be 
complete without a reference to the Bamboos, of 
which there are very Many species occurring m 
the tropical, subtropical and temperate zones 
Tall bamboos, such as Bambusa arundwnacea and 
Dendrocalamus hamiltonw, often form a very 
dense undergrowth 1n the tropical semi-evergreen 
and moist deciduous forests, while Dendrocala- 
mus stroctus 18 locally abundant and economically 
important in the drier parts of the tropical moist 
deciduous forests and 1n some of the tropical dry 
deciduous forests One of the important results 
of forest research 18 the utilisation of bamboos for 
the making of paper, but there are still extensive 
areas of forests with a dense undergrowth of 
bamboos, which are not at present economically 
exploitable and which often greatly hinder other 
forest operation 


Forest Policy.—The general policy of the 
Government of India 1n relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Department 
inte four broad classes, namely — 


(a) Forests the preservation of which is essen- 


tial on climatic or physical grounds These are 
usually situated m hilly country where the reten- 


tion of forest growth is of vital importance on 


account of its influence on the storage of the rain- 
tall and on the prevention of erosion and sudden 
floods 


(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for exam- 
le, as the teak forests of Central and Southern 
ndia, the sal forests of Northern, Central and 
North-Eastern India, and the deodar and pine 
forests of the North-Western Himalaya. 
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(c) Minor Forests containing somewhat in | 
ferior kinds of timber and managed for the pro | 
duction of wood fodder grazing and other pro 
duce for local consumption these forests are of 
great importance in vgricultural districts 


Pasture lands —-These are not forests 
in the generally understood sense of the term but 
grazing grounds managed by the Forest Depart 
ment merely as a matter of convenience 


These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other and one and the 
same tract may to a certain extent be managed 
with more than one object 


Admunistration —The forest business of the 
Government of India 1s carried out in the 
Dey artment of Education Health and Lands 
The Inspector General of Forests 13 the tech 
nical adviser to the Government of India 
m forest matters Under the Constitution 
of 1919 Forests were made a_ transferred 
subject in Bombas 1nd Burma where they 
had long been administered by the Pro 
vincial Governments and in 1924 the Re 
forms Inquiry Committee presided over by the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman Home Member 
of the Government of India recommended that 
they be transferred in other provinces un 
less any local Government on examination of 
the position could make out a convincing case 
against the transfer in 1ts own province After 
the Constitution of 1985 Burma was separated 
from India and Forests were included in the 
ee of Provincial subjects throughout 
India 


Terntorial Charges—The various pro 
vinces are divided into one or more Forest 
Circles each in charge of a Conservator of Forests 


usually provinces containing three or more,ing of forest rangers 


circles also have a Chief Conservator who 1s the 
head of the Department for his province (Circles 
are divided into a number of Forest Divisions 
m charge of members of the Imperial or Pro 
vincial Forest Service Each Division contains 
a number of Ranges 1n charge of Junior members 
of the Provincia! Service or of Forest Rangers 
or Deputy Rangers heavy Divisions are also 
sometimes divided into Subdivisions The 
Ranges are further sub divided into a number of 
rounds and beats These are protective as well 
as administrative sub divisions held by Toresters 
and Forest Guards 


Non-Territonnal Charges —Apart from terri 
torial charges there are various important 

osts of a non territorial nature connected with 

orest Research and Education Silviculture 
Utilisation and the preparation of Forest Work 
ing Plans 


The Forest Service—The Forest Service 
comprises four branches — 


(1) The Indian Forest Service —This still 
contains 152 officers Of these 148 were re 
cruited direct to the service Recruitment to 
this service ceased in 1932 


(2) The Indian Forest Lngimeering Service — 
This service was created in 1919 but since 1922 
no further recruitment has been made Some 
of the Forest HKngimeers have been transferred 
to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engmeers and some have resigned or 
have retired The present number of officers 
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in the Indian Forest Engineermg Service 1s 
only 2 one in the Punjab and tle other in 
Bombay 


(8) The Provincial Forest Service —Till 
1928 officers for the lower gazettel Forest 
Service were recruited for direct «ppointment 
as LUxtra Assistant (onservators of Forests 
and were known as Provincial lorest Service 
Officers The} were trained .t tlhe Imyenal 
Forest College Dehra Dun After the traming 
of Indian officers for appointment to the Indiin 
Forest: Service was started at Dehra Dun im 
1926 the trainm, of tre Provincial Forest 
Service officers wis stopped in 1925 


With the advent of Lrovinciil «wutonomy in 
1935 and the consequent cessation of all further 
recruitment to the Indiin torest Service Pro 
vineial Governments are now |tuilding up new 
Provincial Forest Services of their own to take 
the place of the Indian Forest Serviees Asa 
result the oll Provinciil Forest Services will 
disappeir in due course 


(4) The Subordinate Forest Service —These 
consist of Forest Rangers Dezuty Rangers 
Foresters and Forest Guards 


With the closmg down of the Coimbatore 
College in 19.9 the trainin® of Forest } angers 1s 
now concentrited at the Indian J] orest Rancers 
Colle.e at Dehra Dun for the whole of India 
except Bombay the latter province making it» 
own arrangements 


The tiaming of subordinates telow the rank 
of Rangers 1s carried out in various local forest 
schools and training classes 


Forest Educaton—Forest education in 
India first started with the founding in 1878 
of a Forest School at Dehra Dun for the train 
The school owed its 
origin to a memorandum sut mitted mm Septem 
ber 1877 bv Siw Dietrich Brandis the first 
Inspector General of Forests to the ¢( overnment 
of India im which he urged the desirability 
of creating a national Forest School in India 
with the object of preparing stulents for the 
executive chaige of a range and ot enablin, 
Forest Rangers to qualify for promotion to the 
superior staff Forestry. he said must cease 
to be a subject of foreign untroduction it mu ¢ 
become naturalised before 1t could be regarded 
as established on a sife 1nd permanent Disis 


The hopes of Sir Dietrich have today been 
more than realised for not only 1s the executive 
charge of ran.es and even division now leing 
held by ranger students of Dehia Dun o1 of the 
daughter colle,e at Coimbatore Lut with the 
establishment of the new Indian Forest ( ollege 
probationers are now beimg trimed directly 
for the Superior Forest Services ot the various 
Provinces and States of India 


The original Forest school established in 
1878 came directly under the Government of 
India m 1884 when it Lecame hnown 1s the 
Imperial Forest College and truned Ranzers at 
first for all the zrovinces In 1J12 the Madras 
Forest College was opened 1t (omml itore serving 
Madras Bombay the Central Provinces Bihar 
and Orissa and the South and (entral Indian 
States the Impe1ial Torest College at Dehra 
Dun serving the rest of India The Madras 
Forest College has now been closed however 
with effect from the ist July 1939 and Ranger 
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students from all parts of India are again being 
trained at Dehra Dun This College at Dehra 
Dun has now been renamed the Indzan Forest 
Ranger College, to distinguish it from the 
new Indian Forest College for the traming of 
aap for the Superior Forest Services, opened 


In 1912 a separate course was started for the 
Provincial Forest Services as then constituted 
This course was closed in 1928 with the cessation 
of direct recruitment to the old Provincial 
Forest Services liom ist November, 1926, 
the traimimg of Indian probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service was commenced a separate 
Indian Forest Service College bemg established 
in the old Forest Research Institute at Chand 
bagh, Dehra Dun This College, however, had 
to be closed in November, 1932, owing to the 
cessation of recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service 

Following the transfer of ‘‘Forests ’ to popular 
control under the reformed constitution, the 
old Indian I orest Service 1s slowly disappearing, 
and in its place each Roun is building up its 
own Superior Forest Service Jor the training 
of officers for these new Provincial Forest Ser- 
vices, and for the corresponding Yorest Services 
of the Indian States the Indian Forest College 
was established at New Forest in conjunction 
with the Forest Research Institute and was 
opened 1n May, 1938 


The Indian Forest College-—The Indian 
Forest College 18 housed in the Forest Research 
Institute building at New Forest and 1s well 
equipped with lecture and common rooms, and 
biological and chemical laboratories, The 
museums, herbarium laboratories and work 
shops and the Central Library of the Forest 
Research Institute form an important part of 
the College, m so far as they are largely used for 
educational purposes by the Research Officers 
and College Staff Hostel accommodation is 
provided in separate blocks and there is a com- 
mon mess_ A large playing field with a pavilion 
provides football and hockey grounds, a cricket 
pitch and tennis courts 


The staff of the College consists nomunally of 
sia—the Principal and Professor of Forestry, 
and five Jecturcrs, under the Ejucition Cons r- 
vative who 1s the Director of Education for both 
the Collezes and under the general admunistra- 
tive control of the President, For st Research 
Institute and Colleges But in addition the 
Research Officers of all the branches of the 
Forest Research Institute act as lecturers in 
their respective subjects 


fhe course covers two years, and among other 
conditions An honours degree, not lower 
than second class, in any natural science or 
mathematics or agriculture or its equivalent, 
1s required as a qualification for entry, and the 
combination of botany and mathematics 18 
preferred”’ The fees are Rs 3,500 per year, 
and the total cost, includimg stipend for 
living expenses, cost of camp outfit and 
equipment, and travelling expenses for field 
training and tours comes to about Rs 12,000 
for the two years’ course Only those students 
are accepted who are deputed by their Provinces 
or States, or who have a guarantee of employ- 
ment on their succesefully completing the course 
Holders of the College Diploma as styled 
‘ Associates of the Indian Forest College” and 
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are entitled to use the letters “‘“AII C”’ after 
their names 


The Indian Forest Ranger College —The 
Indian forest Ranger College (formerly 
known as the Forest School, and then as the 
Imperial Forest College) 18 housed jartlv 
(2 classes) in the origmal College buildings at 
Dehra Dun and partly (1 class) it New | orest 
neu the Forest R« search Institute These com 
prise college buildings, with lecture and com- 
mon rooms, drawing and engineering halls, 
biological laboratory and museum, and hostels 
for the students The surrounding grounds 
of the main College at Dehra Dun, covering 
about 4 acres, constitute a small arboretum 
and inelude tennis courts, while there 1s a 
good playing field adjacent 


The staff of the College consists at present of 
the Director ini five Instructors Certain of 
the Research Officers of the Forest Research 
Institute also lecture on their special subjects 
while the lecturers in Surveving 1nd Enznecr 
inz at the Indian Lorest College also conduct 
the courses in Engineering at the Indian Forest 
Ran,er Coliege 

The course covers two years Among other 
conditions, the mmimum qualification for ad 
mission to the College 1s A _ certificate of 
having passed the Intermediate Examination 
of any recognised Indian uriversity with one or 
more of the following subjects —-Mathematics, 
Physics Chemistry, Botany, Zoology A certifi- 
cate of having passed any other examination 
of an equivalent or higher standard will be 
admissible The fees are Rs 1,500 per year, 
and the total cost, including stipend for living 
expenses camp outfit and equipment, and 
travelling expenses for fleld traming and tours 
comes to about Rs 5,265 for the two years’ 
course Only those students are accepted who 
are deputed by their Provinces or States, or 
who have a guarantee of employ ment on their 
successfully completing the course 

Research —The Forest School founded at 
Dehra Dun 1n 1878 became also a recognised 
centre of Forest Research in 1906, when at the 
instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wiulmont, then 
Inspector General of Forests, a staff was appount- 
ed to investigate problems connected both with 
the growing of forests and with the utilisation 
of forest produce 


In 1914 the first Forest Research Institute 
was opened on the Chandbagh Estate, Dehra 
Dun Within a very few years the war demand 
for forest produce emphasised the scope and 
need for extensive research far beyond that 
for which accommodation had been provided 
Plans were therefore made for a new Eorest 
Research Institute on the Kaulagarh (New 
Forest) estate a few miles out of Dehra Dun, 
and 1t was opened on the 7th November, 1929 
The old Institute was converted into the Indian 
Forest Service College, but with the closing 
of that college in 1932, the whole of the Chand- 
bagh estate was given up, and with many 
additions and modifications now forms the 
Doon School 

Ihe Forest Research Institute 1s under the 
administrative control of the President. There 
are five main branches of forest research, namely 
Suviculture, Forest Botany, Utilisation, Ento- 
mology and Chemistry & Minor Forest Products 
Silviculture, which deals with ell the production 
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side of forestry, is under the direction of the Sil- 
viculturist. Much of the actual research work is, 
however, decentralised and done by local provin- 
cial silviculturists in the provinces, but the Cent- 
ral Silviculturist co-ordinates their work, does all 
the statistical computing and acts as an informa- 
tion bureau on silvicultural matters for the 
whole of India and Burma. The Botanical 
branch is chiefly concerned with the identifica- 
tion of species, but has a mycological section 
dealing with fungus diseases of trees and wood 
rotting fungi. The Utilisation branch has 
sections dealing respectively with timber testing, 
wood working, wood preservation, timber 
seasoning, paper making and wood technology. 
The sections are unde: the charge of 
specially trained Indian assistants and 
are equipped with up-to-date workshops, 
testing machines, seasoning kilns, antiseptic 
treatment plant, sawmill and a paper-making 
plant sufficiently large to enable paper-making 
tests to be carried out ona commercial scale. 
The Forest Entomologist is primarily concerned 
with research into the control of insect attacks 
fin tree crops, and insect damage to timber. 
There is also a section dealing with the tnxonomy 
of Indian insects under the Systematic Entomo- 
logist. The Chemist does research work into 
drugs, oils, and other minor forest products, 
and there is also a Soil Chemist who is engaged 
on silvicultural problems. 


The Forest Research Institute is thus organised 
and equipped to deal with every aspect of Forest 
Research and the work it has done in the past 
and is doing, has gone a long way towards im- 
proving the productivity of the forests of India, 
and had led to the fuller and better utilisation 
of their products, with correspondingly increased 
financial returns, Limited facilities also exist 
at the Forest Research Institute for training in 
research methods and for the conduct of re- 
search by private individuals. 


Forest Products. —Forest produce is divided 
into two main heads—{1) Major produce, that 
is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor produce, 
comprising all other products such as bamboos, 
leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, resins, barks, 
animal and mineral products, etc, The average 
annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources averages about 306 million cubic feet. 
This was undertaken a few years ago at the 
initiation and development of certain large 
exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped 
in Madras, by utilising modern American methods, 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests nor 
by the possibilities of satisfying markets. The 
Provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

In Andamans notable developments have 
taken place. In the past, extraction of timber 
was done by elephant dragging with the result 
that only a fringe of the forests could be touched. 
Attempts were made in employing American 
methods of mechanical logging, for which ma- 
chinery was bought and an American expert 
employed to take charge of the work. The 
posta of extraction, however, by these means 
proved too high. Recently the problem has 
been solved by means of light tramways, the 
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trains of trucks being drawn by elephants which 
have been superannuated from oridinary work, 
and it has been found possible in this way to 
work large, hitherto inaccessible areas of forest 
very cheaply Elsewhere in India a great part 
of the trade in timber lies in the hands of con- 
tractors who are, on the whole, regarded trust- 
worthy if sufficient control over their operations 
“s exercised. 


Forest Industries.—The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognised. If accurate estimates were available 
for India, they would no doubt show that apart 
from the jungle population which is directly 
dependent on the forests and the large numbers 
of wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, rafts- 
men and others working in and nearthem, employ- 
ment on an enormous scale is provided to per- 
sons engaged in working up the raw products. 
Among these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census shows over a mullion people 
and their dependents so employed in British 
India and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With the 
opening up of the forests, the extension of syste- 
matic working, the wider use of known products, 
and the possible discovery of new products, a 
steady and extensive development of industries 
dependent on the forests of India may be con- 
fidently anticipated in the future. 


Financial Results.—The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gross revenue, 
before the late world-wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades, steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Rs, 299 
lakhs a year, surplus revenue amounting to 
upwards of 26 per cent. of gross revenue, 
Most of the provinces ordinarily show a steady 
increase of surplus. Figures of Revenue, Ex- 
penditure and Surplus for the three years ending 
1940-41 are as tollows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. ‘Surplus. 
1940-41 37,105,052. 238,763,614. 133,41,438. 
1939-40 30,202,818, 22,744,245. 74,58,573 
1938-39 30,097,367. 23,130,435. 6,966,932 


Agencies —The genetal practice of the Forest 
Department in the Government of India and 
the various Provinces is to conduct their own 
sales direct with timber dealers or large con- 
sumers though there are notable exceptions. 
Indian timber marketing in England (especially 
Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, Sales of Indian timbers and especially 
timbers from the Andamans are steadily 
increasing. 

Bibliegraphy.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 
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Broadcasting 


BROADCASTING. 


Broadcasting -~-For several years limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta Bombay and Madras 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power the broad 
casts were popular The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from licence fees but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions and the greatest credit is 
due to the members o* those clubs for the sport 
ing manner 1n which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes 

After negotiations extending over several 
years an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines simular to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and _  transmittipg 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His 1 xcellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aerial input 
of one and ahalf kilowatts the same as that 
of the 2LO stations in London of which they 
were practically duphcates The programmes 
were 30 arranged that both Indian _ and 
European music were broadcast dailv and the 
news bulletins and market and weather reports 
were read in two languages 

All India Radio —The Indian Broadcasting 
Company was wound upin 1930 and Ita opera 
tions have since been conducted by the Govern 
ment of India Government for this purpose 
formed an Indian State Broadcasting Service 
now called All India Radio and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee 
representative of the non official public in 
assoclation with the Departmental officials to 
keep them in touch with public opmion = The 
Committee had as ita chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy 8 Executive Council in charge 
of the subject 

Government availing themselves of an 
improvement in their financial condition in 
1934 35 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub 
stantial funds for the purpose A special 
imducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material 
This showed on the ones+hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcastin, 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government thr uh the 
{ncrease of imports of wireless apparatus 


The firs‘ important development ordered by 
Government Was the opening of a 20 kW 
medium wave broadcasting station at Delhi 
This station was actually opened on Ist Janu 
ary 1936 Its wavelength is 3386 metres 
886 ke/s) The wavelength was somewhat in 
Conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 


The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion Mr Lionel Fielden who took up his duties 
in August 1935 and was largely instrumental in 
the initial organization of the new Delhi station 


Government in announcing their determina 
tion to open a large broadcasting station In 
Delhi intimated that they proposed to follow 
this by the installation of modetn trans 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modern station would be opened in 
Madras The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr Fielden ied to a 
Tevision of these plans and through his 
In trumentahty the British Broadcasting 
Corporation lent India in the early months of 
1936 the services of Mr H L Kirke 


A valuable report was presented by this official, 
and a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated Government engaged 
Mr C W Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short wave engineering experts 
in the world to be their principal] engineer 
for construction and research work Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed 1n January 1987 It included new 
10 kW short wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and one 10 KW and one 6 kw 
short wave transmitters for broadcasting and 
experimental work in Delhi It also included 
&® 10 kW shortwave transmitter for 
Madras for service throughout the Madras 
Presidency, and a 250 watt medium wave 
transmitter for Madras City ll this 
apparatus Is of the most modern type 
This makes for economy in working and 
gives purity of rendering unexcelled in any 
other country The short wave plant 1s 
considered of great importance, as 1t provides 
a measure of service for the whole of 
India The medium wave transmitters are 
intended tc give a first grade service on in 
expensive receivers in the large towns but 
owing to atmospheric conditions m India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
expected to provide a first grade service at 
distances more than 30 to 50 miles from the 
special areas for which they sare intended 


His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately wviter taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address 
to the Princes and people of India This 
remarkable innovation in procedure was regard 
ed as indicating His Excellency s enthusiasm 
for broadcasting and to portend the interest 


‘he has shown in its development 


Licences —EBroadcast receiver licences are 
issued at all head and sub post offices at a tee of 


at the tame wien the stalrcn Wrap exec d vb Kenruneeaner year aud cover the use of receiving 


was believed to be the best lengtn of medium 
wive for transmissious 1u India Jt was there 
fore appropriated for the firat 20 kW station 
to be built fhe Bombay wavelength has 
since been changed 


sets throughout British India except Baluchistan 
and the trib:) areas of the North West krontier 
Province Licences for fixed stations for 
transmitting and experimental purposes are 
much sought after, and despite @ carefu) 


All India Rado 


scrutiny of the applicants a considerable 
number have been issued (Most of these 
licences have now been withdrawn for the 
duration of the war) The number of 
traders in wireless apparatus who are required 
to take out special import licences has increased 
considerably dumng recent veirs Prodcast 
Receiver Licences are issued to Wunicipalities 
or other public bodies for the reproduction of 
broadcast programmes in public plices ty the 
Postmaster General of the Province A licence 
issued for this purpose covers the use of one 
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wireless receiver and any numter of | ul 
speakers at one place onlv but does not cover 
any external wiring erected out ide the prem cs 
of the licensee 

A Commercial Broadeast Receiver Licence 
13 however neces ary in the case ot clul 
institutions mes es ete for reproluen broai 
cast pro.rimmes at subscription danc $s con 
certs bazzars etc to which the public arc 
admitted This licence 1 also 1 suei kv the 
Postmaster General at afee of Rs 20/ and 14 
valid for one year 


ALL INDIA RADIO. 


Headquarters of All India Radio broadcist 
ing House Parliament Street New Delhi 


Telezraphic addrees 

Director Greneral All India Ridio 
BROCAST 

Chief Engineer CEBROCAST 

Broadcasting in India is controlled by All India 
Radio, which is under the Intormation and 
Broadcasting Department of the Government 
of India The head of this department 1s the 
Directo. General All Indit Kidio who 1 
assisted at headquarters by three Deputy 
Directors General the Chief Fninecr the 
Director of Administration the Assistint Chicf 
Engineer the Public Relations Officer Officers 
on Special Duty (Programmes Admunisti ition 
War and Lnginee1iny,) and the Director cf ro 
,rammes 

There are 9 stations and 21 transmitters at 
present in operation in India 9 receiving 
centres are also in operation at the present 
moment at Bombay Delhi Calcutta Madras 
Trichy Dacca Lucknow Lahore and Peshawar 

Each station is under the control of a Station 
Director, who exercises supervision in respect 
of the programme technical (through the Station 
Engineer) and clerical staff under him Other 
heads of offices are (+) Director of News 
All India Radio (2) Editor The Indian 
Listener, ‘ Awaz and ‘ Sarang (221) 
Research Engineer (12) VWaintenance Engineer 
and Lngincer in char,e High power transmitters 


The total strength of All India Radio 18 1%» 
follows — 


CON 


Headquarters Other 
Offices 
Officers 14 82 | 
Staff 1 0 ] 000 | 
Total lo4 1 &67 


Public utility items in lui Eroal at of SOS 
messi_es for th tracin of lost yo ren In 
addition All Inliy Ralio new Liovler ts in 
Its External S 141 eS J1O.ramincs in Turmes 


Thu Milay Kuoyu Amoy Cartenes Japans 
Fiench Ariki Poroaan Af hin Per iu 
Fnilish Hindtstini Eunjiti Boa oad Tamil 


Malavalam € ja ati T nkmese Chin Chinese 
Shan-hai and Italian 
ach station of All India Ra lic general y has 
the following types of studios for the brea icast 
ing of different kinds of proprammes -——-Fnelish 
music Indian music Talks News Drama 
Gramophone records and Feature progrimmes 
Public Relations —C ntact | etween All India 
Radio and its listeners 1s established through 
the medium of 
(1) Periodical questionnaires issued from 
its stations to elicit reactions and 
tastes of listeners 

(4) Advisory Committees estatlished at 
Delh1 Bombay Calcutta Madras 
Lahore Lucknow [richinc poly Pica 
ani Pe h warin consultation with the 
Provincial Governments to heep the 
Director Cercril in touch with iocal 
public opinion in the matter of pro 
gramme construction and advise him 
on such matters 

(ut) The five Radio Journals of All India 
Radio 122 The Indian Juistener 
(English) Awaz (Urdu) ‘Sarang 
(Hind:) Betar Jagat (Beng1li) and 
Vanoli (Tamil) 

(tt) Correspondence with listeners from 
whom both appreciations and criti 
cisms are received 

Growth of Broadcasting —The growth of 

Broadcast receiver licences at the end of March 
of each year beginning with 1933 1s given 
below which will indicate the interest evinced 
Mm radio 


—Programmes, both European 

and Indian, are planned by Station Directors ane ae 275 
with the assistance of their Progiamme Lxe 12 087 
cutives and Programme Assistants These are! 1935, 17 881 
drawn up well in advance of their scheduled , 1936 28 066 
dates, and are published in the fortnightly | 1997 42152 
Journals of All India Radio 1938 52 283 

One hundred and one News Bulletins a day 1989 72 282 
in twenty five languages—sixteen foreign 1940 ; 97,537 
aad nine Indian—are broadcast for the b4l 1 28 347 
benefit of Vsteners at fixed times of 1942 nae Bess 
the day from the Central News Organisation 1948 140 6tO 
‘t Delhi All India Radio has also under 10% 19) 98) 


{ilen schemes of rural broadcasting for the 
Hlift of villagers at all its stations ind School 
1oidcasting at the Delhi Bombiy ( ucutta, 
Madras, Tricmnopoly and Dacca stations. 


Licences are 1sued on behalf of the Director 
Geneial Posts and Telegraphs, New Delhi, by all 
head and sub post offices all over India 


ALL-INDIA RADIO BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
(Wrth effect from Ist 4ugust 1945) 
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ALL-INDIA RADIO BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 
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Bombay 10 | NAP 
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Madras | SW Ov 
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Lahore MW VUI 


Lucknow MW VuUW 


Trichinopoly MW VUL 


Dacca M W 


MW 10 


VU 


Peshawat VUP 


Indian States are taking up actively the 
installation of i1adio stations Hyderabad 
state has two in operation Mysore and Travan 
core have one each whilt Baroda 1s expected to 
have one 1n operation 1n the near future 


Number of Licensees —While the number of 
wirt less receiver Jicensces in India has increased 
the total for British India of 1 )9 »89 at the end 
of March 194>1s negligible when one considers 
the vast population about 388 997 >> and when 
one compares it with the progress in Hurope 
America or Japan where it has become an 
indispensable dynamic social institution 


Taking the figures ot wireless licences there 
was an increase of 11000 between January 
1983 and July 1935 The number in April 
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1937 was 43,351 in April 1938 53810 in 
April 1939, 73698 im April 1940 100 388 
im Apiil 1941 1280S" m April 1)4o 1 ov 733 
12 April 1943 1€823¢ an April 1944 141 $45 
wind 200 534 in April194, Atthe eni of 1)44 
there were 44 289 licence holders in Bombay 
Presidency which has the lar.est number in 
India the Punjib and NW1 P coming next 
with 43 70 


Radio Imports.—The imports of wneles» 
appiratus into India has mueiwed 1apidly im 
recent years thou-h litely there has beer 
some dechne Imyoits increased m_ value 
from Rs 11 lakhsin19 334 to Rs 47 7 likh 
In 19387 38 =—s Lhe Value for 1938 39 Win Re 41 1 
lakhs in 1939 40) Rs 49 8 iahhs and m 1940 41, 
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Ks 44 3 lakhs In 1941 42 1t rose to Rs 52 5 
lakhs while in 1942 43 at fell to Rs 30 7 Iiukhs 
owing to shipping 1estrictions and in 1945 44 
to 1) Jlakhs lor the eleven months Ist of 
Ayill 1944 to 28th } bruiry 1945 the value of 
imyorts wwhs 11 9 Iakhs 


A feature of the import statistics 15 the growth 
of importations from the United Kingdom, 
Which now heads the list of countries supplying 
wireless apparatus to India The United States 
come second 


During the year 1934 35 imports from the 
United kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Rs o 71971 to 466316 while those from the 
United States of America increased by 6} lakhs 
from Ks 1,78,944 to 830,348 In 1937 38 
imports from the United Kingdom increased to 
Rs 15,54 884 and in 1938-39 to Rs 16,87,726 
Imports trom the U & A in 1937-38 amounted 
to Rs 15,36 217 and in 1938 39 to Rs 12,638,017 


—>= —=_— 





Figures of Wireless Imports. 


In 198940 imports from the U. K were 
valued at Rs 17,35,318 whereas from the 
US A at Be 15,95,849 In 1940 41 imports 
from the U K were valued at Rs 22,19,771 
and those from the U 8 A at Rs 17,12,327 
In 1941 42 imports from the U K were valued 
at Rs 29,09 344 and those from the USA at 
Rs 1882353 In 194243 importa from the 
U hk were valued at Rs 16 61497 and those 
from the USA at Rs 778564 In 1943 44 
imports from the U k_ were valued at 
Rs lo 13 323 and those from the USA at 
Rs 558874 For the eleven months tst April 
1944 to 28th February 1945 total imports from 
the 0 kh wereof the value of Re 5 67096 and 
from the US A Rs 5 53,227 


Below are given tables showing the value of 


‘the radio import trade, the value of imports 


into Bombay and the share of principal 
countries 


FIGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following tables give the position regarding wireless :mports into British India — 


ALL-INDIA IMPORTS. 
134344 Rs 19 9 lakhs 


1141 4. SW 
1940 41 44 3 
193940 , 498 
1938 39 41] 
1937 38 477 
193687 , 352 , 
1935 86 4S 

1984 85 16 

1938 34 11 

1982 33 10 


BOMBAY IMPORTS 


1943 44 Not available 
1941 42 ‘5 

1940 41 i 
1939-40 6 
1938-39 Re 16 58 lakhs 
1987-38 , 2619 _,, 
19386 37 ,, 18°06 _,, 
1935-386 ,, 15 70 
198435 ,, 8°77 , 
1988-84 , 6°65 
1982-38 7°08 


IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS, ist APRIL TO 31st MARCH. 














1944-45 
1942 43 | 1943-44 (Eleven months 
Principal Articles (Twelve months ) | (Twelve months) 1st April to 
| 28th February) 
ee ets og “1 No Value No Value No Value 
Complete Wiretess Recewers Rs Rs 
From United Kingdom 8,585 9,84,860 3,993 5,49,835 656 75,260 
» Netherlands ; se 
» Umted States of 
America 3,673 3,86,785 765 1,05 602 62 19,854 
», Other countries 6 084 5 93,040 629 93,228 144 32,486 
Total 18,942 | 19,64,685 5,387 7,48,065 862 | 1,27,550 
Wrreless ¥ alres 
¥rom United Kingdom 52 209 1 88,881 | 39,960 2,56,211 {| 24,025 | 1,49,381 
» United States of 
America 45,650 68,916 | 34,10) 67,875 | 29,682 50,788 
Other countries 262 2,006 307 5,529 248 2,570 
Total —_ | 98,121! 2,49,803 | 74,876 | 3,29615 | 53,955 | 2,02,739 


Photo-Telegram Service. 
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IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTHS, ist APRIL TO 31st MARCH—(contd ) 











ag 
1942 43 1943 44 (El ven months 
Principal Articles (Twelve months ) | (Twelve months ) Ist April to 
_ 3th Lcbriary ) 
No Value ho Value 0 Value 
Rs Rs Rs 
Component parts of Wurcless 
receivers other than valve 3.00 105 5. dl 
Others 55477 4 (t) 
Total of Wireless apparatus 
lrom United kingdom le (1497 EP te ot 0) 
, Netheilands . 
United states of Ame | 
THA 7 18 5¢Ct Ra" 4 Onn 
», Other Countries (00 De LDS | hE 0 
Grand Total 30 “0 Lbe 1) 4 40 119 (2) 


—_—_— ———— —— 


RADIO SETS IMPORTED UNDER LEASE-LEND 


Twenty seven thousand radio sets we1c ymported channels The rilios were of three miles ud 
by the Government of India list veir and were included 22 difttticnt models The retul prices 
released for civilian use through private tride of these sets wore fixed Fy the Government 


oe) 











PHOTO-TELEGRAM SERVICE. 


Kor the first time in India 1% new photo tele 
gr im service was opened in Tune 1943 by the 
Posts and ‘elegiaphs Depaitment between 
London and bombay This service 1s being em 
ployed for speedier transmission of pictures by 
wireless from the various war fronts The pict 
ures are transmitted from a projecting unit in 
London to a speciul receivin, gearin Bombay 
in India and tere versa «= At thc Indian end the 
service 14 utilised by three official ayencits 
nimely, the Government of India the far } astern 
Bureau of the British Ministry of Information 


and the United States War Information Office 
and by thice non official news ieucits 


The minimum photo a1¢9 allowed is 1 0 sq 
em atthe chirgeot Rs loo Jhe maximum 
area 34 Sq cm it Rs 080 Onv_ the 
Central Toler yh Othce in Bombw and \ew 
Delhi are auth rid to ucept photo.riphs tor 
trinsmission Ly the new service Ihe scheme 
Is wn exten ion ot the service whih alrcady 
exists between Londun and New York and 
London and Uino 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation ofthe three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr, James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, 1n 1859. Again, 
10 1867 Mr Dickson, the well known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks, On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Timance and Currency in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
Ra extepding the Banking system in 

ndia 


The Presidency Banks.—The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were ‘directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the pape: currency 
business as agents of Government As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutors limitations on their business 
were at the same time greativ relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remaned 
unchanged In 1866 the agreements were re 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third pemod dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 bv which nearly all the most 1m- 
portant limitations of the earher period were 
rermposed But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing oF receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the titfe to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as securitv At the same 
time Government abahdoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjbyed the full 
use of the Government balances Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances Jeft at the disposal of 
the Banks wore strictly limited 

This system continued with only munor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 


however, the policy was dlberately adoptid 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks 1n order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India.—Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the amendment Act of 1934 which came into 
force from 1st April 1935 the control of the Bank 
1s entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutts, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determme The Cental Board of Direc 
tors shall consist of — 

(a) the presidents vice presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards, 

(5) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board 

(c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 
Central Board 

(dq) not more than two non officials, nomi- 

nated by the Central Government 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted may be added at the 
discietion of the Central Board 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote The Deputy Managing 
Director 1s entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director 

Lhe Central Government shall nominate an 
officer of the Crown to attend the meetings 
of the Central Board but he shall not be 
entitled to vote 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
ofthe bank The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 32 crores of rupees in shares 
of Rs 500 each fully subscribed The additional 
capital authorised was 7% crores in shares of 
Rs 500 each of which Rs 125 has been called 
up, Making the present capital of the Bank 
Rs 11} crores of which Rs 5,62 50,000 has 
been paid up The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
15 Rs 60000000 and the Balance Sheet of 
31st December 1944 showed the deposits at 
Rs 237 78 30028 and Cash Rs 28,31,03,060 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 11 905 


Agreement with Reserve Bank of India.— 
The Bank hagentered into an agreement with 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
force for 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
after five vears’ notice oneither side Prov 
sions contained in the agreement between the 
Imperial Banh of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are — 

Lhe Imperial Bank of Ind1a shall be the sole 
agentof the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there 1s a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
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during which this agreement isin forceacommis number than those existing at the commencement 
sion calculated at 1/16 per cent on the first of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent on the remainder Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of the total of the rereipts and disbursements of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
ere Ms annually os account of pedestal ed following payments — 

s for the remaimuing five years the remuneration a) during the first five years of this agree- 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter es aan Re 9 aes Ser annum , 7 


mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
th ft 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert (6) ere 6 ie geal oe cagreoment 


accounting investigation 
In consideration of the maintenance by the (c) during the next five years of the agree 
ment Rs 4 lacs per annum 


Imperial Bank of India of branches not less 1n 


The Dir torate 
Managing Director Su Wilham Liumond 
Dy Managing Director A R Chisholm 


Presidents Vice Presid rts and Secretarves of the Local Bourds 


( ALOUTTA— 
Sir John Burder Pre ident 
Sir Birendra Nath Mooke1jee Vice President 
Fk H Moorhouse Secretary 
BoMBAY— 
J At Halsall Preside nt 
Sir By1 amjee Jeeyeebhoy Vice Pre ident 
N G Irvine Secretary 
MADI AsS— 
Dewan Bahadur V Shanmu + Mudaliat C BL President 
Sir James Nuttall Vice Presi lent 
W J Threlfall Secretary 
Nomi wted by the Cential Government 
The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Das CIE Lahoie 
Llected under Section 28 /1) 12), of the Act by the Boards 
Su George Morton OBF MC Calcutta 
The Hon ble Sir Rahimtoola WM Chinoy Bombay 
H M Small OBE Mhdris 
Manager in London 
R R Biricll 
BraNGHES 
Burra Bazaar Bellary Etlore Kumbakonam 
( alcutta Benares rode Lahore 
Clive Street Calcutta | Berhampore (Ganjim) | Etawah Larkana 
Bezwada Farrukhabad Lucknow 
Park Street Calcutta 
B Bhagalpur Ferozepore, Ludhiana 
Byculla, Bombay 
Dadar Bombay Bhima‘ aram byzabad Ly allpur 
Manav, Bomb Bhopal Gaya Madura 
: sadh Peg ay q | Broach Godhra Mangalore 
Bp nbae voad | Bulandshahr Gojra Masuhipatam 
Burnpur(Sub Brinch ) | Goiakhpur erut 
Mount Road Madras | qajjcut Guiivada (sub Vurpurkhas (Sub 
Abbottabad Cannanore (Sub Branch) Branch) 
Abohar Branch) Gujranw ua Monghyr 
Adoni Cawnpore Guntur Montgomery 
Agra Chandaus: (Sub Gwalior Moradabad. 
Ahmedabad Branch) Hapur Multan 
Ahmedabad City Chandpur Hathras Murree 
Ahmednagar Chapra Howrah Mussoorie 
Ajmer Chittagong Hubli Muttra 
Akola Cocanada Hyderabad (Deccan) Muzaffarnagar 
Aligarh Cochin Hy derabad (Sind) Muzaffarpur 
Allahabad Coimbatore Indore Mv mensingh 
Alleppey Colombo Jaipur Nadiad 
Alwar Cuddalore Jalgaon Nagpur 
Ambala City Cuddapah Jalpaigur) Naini Lal 
Ambala Cant Cuttack Jamshedpur Nanded 
Amraoti Dacca Jhansi Nandyal 
Amritsar Darbhanga Jodhpur Naraingunge 
Asansol Darjeeling Jubbulpore Nasik 
Bahawal] ur Dehra Dun Jullundur Negapatam 
Bangalore Delhi Karachi Nellore 
Binguoie City (Sub | Deolah (Sub-Lianch) Kasur (Sub Branch) New Dethi 
Branch ) Dhanbad hatn Nowshera 
Bareilly Dhbulia hhamgaon Okara 
Belgaum(Sub Branch) | Dibrugarh Khandwa Ooctacamund 
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Palakol Rajkot Shillong Trichinopoly 
Patna Ramgarh (Sub Branch) | Sholapur Trichur. 
Peshawar Rampur Sialkot. Trivandrum 
Peshawar City Ranchi Simla Tuticorin 
Pollack (Sub Branch) | Ratlam (Sub Branch) Sita pur. Ujjain 
Poona City Rawalpindi Srinagar (Kashmir) | Vellore 
Porbandar Saharanpur Sukkur Vizagapatam 
Purnea Salem Surat Vizianagram 
Quetta Sambar (Sub Branch) Tellicherry Wardha 

] aipur, Sargodha Tirunelveli Yeotmal 
Rajahmundry Secunderabad Tirupur Yol (Sub Branch) 


A ote —An Tvacuation Branch has been established by the Imperial Bank of India at Lahore 
to deal with the affairs of the constituents of its Burma Branches now closed All communications 
relating to the business of the Bank s former Branches at Akhyab Bassern Mandalay Moulmein 
Myinzvan ind Rangoon should now be addressed to — 

The Agent Imperial Banh of India Evacuation Branch Masson Narsingdas Building The 


Mail Lahore 


In Schedule 1 Part 1 of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Act 0f 1934 the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down and in Part 2 it 1s expressly 
provided that the Bark shall not transact anv 
kind of banking ‘usiness other than that 
sanctioned in Fart 1 

Briefly stated the main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 


(1) Advancing money upon the security of — 


(a) Stocks etc in which a trustee is 
authorised by act to invest trust 
monejs and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of India 

Securities issued by State aided Rail 
wavs notified by the Central 
Government 

Debentures or other securities issued 
under Act by or on behalf of a 
district or Municipal board or under 
the authortv of anv State in India 

Debentures of companies with limited 
hakihty registered in India ur else 
where 

Goods or documents of title thereto 
deposited with or assigned to the 


Bank 
Goods hvpothecated to the Bank 
against advances 
Accepted Bills of Dxchange or Pro 
Notes 
Fully paid shares of Companies with 
limited habihty or immovable pro 
pert} or documents of title relating 
thereto as collateral security where 
the origmal securit} 1s one of those 
specified in a to f and if autho 
rised by the Central Board in g’ 
(2) Selling of promissory notes debentures 
stock receipts bonds annuities stock shares 
securities or gouds or documents of title to 
goods deposited with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances 
(3) With the sanction of the Provincial 
Government advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon security of estates in their charge 
for the period not exceedirg nine months in the 
case of advances relating to the finarcing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 
in other cases 
(4) Drawmg accepting discountmg buymg 
and selling of bills of exchange and other 
ne,otiable securities 


(8) 


(c) 


(d) 
(é) 


(f) 
(9) 
(4) 


(5) Investing the Banks funds 
securities referred to in (1) a 6 cand d 
Making issuing and circulating of bank 
post bills and letters of credit to order or other 
wise than to the bearer on demand 
(7) Buying and selling gold and silver 
(8) Receiving deposits 
(9) Receiving securities for safe custody 
(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 
may come into the Bank s possession in satis 
faction of claims 
(11) Transacting agency business on com 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity suretyship or guarantee 
(12) Acting as Administrator for winding 
up estates 
(18) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India 
(14) Buving of bills of exchange payable 
out of India at any usance not exceeding nine 
months in the case of bills relating to the finance 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months m other cases 
(15) Borrowmg money upon security of 
assets of the Bank 


(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks and 


(17) Generally the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
business 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 
(1) Itshall not make any loan or advance — 
(a) For a longer period than six months 
except as provided in clauses 3 and 
14 above , 
(b) upon the security of stock or shares 
of the Bank 
(ce) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort 
gage or security of immovable pro 
perty or documents of title thereof 
(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
anj individual or partnership 1s limited 
(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon 
sibilities of at teast two persons of firms uncon 
nected with each other in general partnership 
(4) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
given against any Security not bemga security 
in which a trustee may iavest trust money 
under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882 


in the 
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Government Deposits. 
The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various periods 
during the last 63 yeara or so :— 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 




















Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 
~ of oO of Total. — of of of Total. 
Bengal. 'Bombay | Madras. Bengal. {Bombay.' Madras. 
80th June 
1881 ..| 280 $1 53 844 1918 ..{ 247 167 68 483 
1886 ..| 829 82 $9 450 1914 ../ 9290 197 93 580 
1891 ..| 832 97 53 482 1915 ..] 263 187 102 552 
1806 ..| 225 88 57 870 1916 . 8386 263 115 714 
19001 ..|; 187 90 63 840 1917 ../ 1,838 716 209 | 2,263 
1906 ..| 186 98 4 825 1918 ..] 664 549 213 { 1,426 
1911 ..| i928 129 77 404 1919 ..] 346 298 142 786 
1912 ..{ 210 155 "5 440 1920 ..] 801 663 170 | 1,684 
26th Jan. 
1921. .. $64 206 188 708 
IMPERIAL BANK. 

30th June 1921 ao ‘ 2,220 30th June 1928 796 

. 1922 ee : 1,672 mi 1929 2,074 

pf 1923 ae ; 1,256 i 1930 1,391 

= 1924 “ : 2,208 7 1981 1,596 

“ 1925 ~~ : 2,252 a 1982 1,908 

a 1926 a ‘ 3,254 i 1988 582 

Z. 1927 ; : 1,004 _ 1984 791 

RESERVE BANK, 

Slst Dee, 1935 : ve. 604 30th June 1940 1,207 

s 1936 te : 714 mA 1941 2,245 

a. 1987 aay i 976 ~ 1942 2,200 

ie 1938 “ a 1,118 1943 1,908 

in 1939 ; ee 1,285 a 1944 8,283 


Government Deposits. 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposits of the three Banka are shown below :— 




















In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Proportion of 
8 4 po 
aon 1 2 Government 
‘ Government Other 
Capital. Reserve. deposits, deposits. ary . 
lst December 
1901 ge ae 860 158 840 1463 14°8 per cent, 
1906 ei ee 860 218 $07 2745 8°38 ,, 
1907 oe ee 860 279 835 2811 8°s ,, 
1908 it os 860 294 825 2861 84, 
1009 ee ee 860 309 807 8266 7°4 5; 
1910 ‘ee ee 860 818 839 $234 9°74, 
1911 5 «e 860 331 438 8419 9°6 ,, 
1912 7 ne 875 840 426 8578 9°0_ —=C*“4y 
1918 as ie 875 861 587 8644 1°88 s,, 
1914 ve ake 375 370 561 4002 10°56 =, 
1016 se ae 375 886 487 3860 0°65 5,5 
1916 a iis 375 869 520 4470 9°70 oy 
1917 és ‘s 875 858 771 6771 9°38 4, 
1918 ‘oe ag 875 868 864 5097 12°9 i, 
1919 oe ee 875 840 772 7226 8°S 
1920 is és 875 355 901 7725 9°64», 
30th June (Imperial 
Bank’). 
1921 ee a 547 ~ $876 2220 7016 21°8 sss, 
1922 “a ‘ 562 371 1672 6336 18°6 ,, 
1923 Se ‘ 562 411 1256 7047 18°5 =, 
1924 ee as 562 485 2208 7662 20°2 45 
10265 ee ee 562 457 2252 7588 20°? 
1926 Ss as 562 477 $254 7530 27°4 
1927 és Sc 562 492 1004 7317 10°6_s=é;, 
1928 - iy 562 507 706 7831 8°64, 
1929 we - 562 517 2074 7238 19°9 |; 
1980 ae ‘ 562 527 1891 7008 14°6 ,, 
1981 be ei 562 587 1596 6615 17°1) ogy 
1982 ae - 562 542 1908 6146 20°38 ,, 
1933 Mes es 562 §20 582 7428 64 yg, 
1934 ie 562 527 791 74838 8¢4 


| 
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Recent Progress. 
The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank :— 


In Lakhs of Rupees, 
BANK OF BENGAL. 





Govt. | Other 
ane Capital. | Reserve. sr oa aie oe rik can 




















1st December 
1910 ee e-| 200 175 198 1609 514 868 14 per cent. 
1911 ee oe 200 180 270 1677 729 821 14 - 
1912 oe --| 200 185 234 1711 665 $10 14 a 
1913 ne --| 200 101 801 1824 840 819 14 ‘3 
1914 oe «-| 200 200 287 2160 1169 621 16 a 
1915 ee --| 200 *204 265 1978 785 798 16 ‘i 
1916 ee --{> 200 *213 274 2143 772 768 16 - 
1917 es ee| 200 {221 448 2934 1482 778 17 ” 
1918 ee os 200 189 584 2392 894 779 17 ” 
1920 ee es 200 $310 434 $398 1221 910 19% —Ss, 


* Includes Rg. 68 lakhs as a regerve for depreciation of investments. 
67 
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Pt 33 25 37 9 a3 > 
BANK oF BoMBAY, 
Govt. { Other 
Invest- Dividend 
—— - | Capital.|Reserve.' TT [Sarah Beterves Gide, | atts, | Cun, ments, | for year, mepe: | Cash, | | ments. | for year, 
1910 a se ~¥910.. +. | +400; 405 | #152 |) 1068 , 486 | 149 | 1&per cent. per cent. 
1911 ‘a oe 100 106 107 1104 463 208 14 re 
1912 a a 100 106 117 1124 $15 210 14 a 
19138 a “ 100 106 200 1015 477 232 14 ” 
1914 ee és 100 110 183 1081 646 202 15 ” 
19165 eS ae 100 100 136 1079 423 276 15 PY) 
1917 ee “e 100 92 235 2817 1898 744 17k os 
1918 ee a 100 101 177 1749 §42 853 18% » 
1919 a oa 100 110 262 2756 928 | 815 19% 55 
1920 : é 100 120 849 2748 | £876 298 22 1920 ee ee 000 |) 0 840 | 2748 | 876 | 288 Fk 
ST 77 7 OF MADRAS 
1910 ax os 60 “1910, +=»... ~~-}~SC«CO}SCtiB]tt:*C<CSS)t:«CSC| CSS) |)~SCOS8BSC|”S~SC«WA «per cent. per cent. 
1911 wi si 60 62 59 626 165 104 12 » 
1912 ca ie 75 70 75 748 196 118 12 ” 
1913 ie a 75 73 86 805 219 117 12 ” 
1014 “7 se 95 76 91 761 267 134 12 ’” 
1915 as a 765 65 86 803 256 184 12 ” 
1916 ee 75 65 104 960 286 161 12 ” 
1917 ‘ os 76 50 87 1020 496 94 12 3 
1918 ae i 76 50 102 054 271 139 12 ” 
1919 Si A 75 45 104 1216 436 176 12 me 
1920 < as 75 45 118 1579 505 211 18 cn ated 
IMPERIAL BANK. 
80th eee : 
1921 ; --| 647 $71 2220 7016 $433 1652 16 per cent. 
1922 és --| 562 411 1672 6336 8395 900 16 Gj 
19238 - --| 562 435 1256 7047 2918 925 16 ag 
1924 ee -.| 562 457 2208 7662 2195 1175 16 i 
1926 aX ..| 562 477 2252 7588 8582 14138 16 a 
1926 es .-| 862 492 $254 7580 4508 2188 16 i 
1927 ey -.| 862 507 1004 7317 2283 2050 16 ” 
1928 is .-| 662 517 796 7881 1877 2535 16 os 
1929 es -| 562 527 2074 7288 8041 2409 16 
1980 ee .-| §62 587 1891 7008 1696 2069 16 45 
1931 es »-| 562 642 1696 6615 1717 $077 14 $y 
1982 6 --| 562 §15 1908 6140 2201 29798 12 . 
1933 es --| 562 520 582 7428 23808 $978 12 ” 
1934 “+ -«' 662 527 791 7488 | 2165 sos2 | 12) yl, 
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Reserve Bank of India. 


IMPERIAL BANK—contd, 













80th June 

1985 ee .-| 562 542 ° 7248 1676 $788 12 per cent. 
1986 ee P 562, 550 7894 1976 4254 12 ‘5 
1087 - «| 662 550 - 8314 | 2168 4065 | 12 . 
1988 r ‘ 562 552 8118 1628 3976 12 a 
19389 z 562 557 Sa 8892 1459 4280 12 oe 
1940 Dec 562 562 9603 2482 4857 12 ‘5 
1941s, 562 562 iss 10891 1526 6489 12 = 
1942 ,, 562 576 ‘ 16346 2352 11587 12 7 
1943 _ =, 562 5865 ae 21452 5376 12979 12 ne 
1944 562 600 28778 2881 14868 12 : 


Reserve Bank —The Reserve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on 6th March 1934 and the Bank began to 
function from Ist April 1935. From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department. From July Ist 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time habilties The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date 


The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
5 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs 100 each, 
fully paid up The Reserve Fund of Rupecs 
five crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 


The Bank maintains share registers at 1ts 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon 


Management.—The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank, The Board is 
composed of *-— 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by the Board, 

(6) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central Government. 

(c) Right Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers, 

(4) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Centra. 
Government may fix when appointing them. 
and are eligible for re-appointment A Loca. 
Board 1s constituted for each of the five areas. 

i hich the Bank may transact — 
The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
mz :—The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed. 


_ 23 _ 4 
and securities (other than immovable property’ 
against gold coin or bullion or documents o' 





atle to thesame and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of ster in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
‘han three months from the date of making the 
xdvance , the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincia] Government 
of any maturity or of a Joca] authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provinoe al Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver , for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares, for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes.—The sole 
right to issue bank notes in British India 

vested 1n the Reserve Bank and at the 


commencement the Bank shall  iseue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
suppli to it by the Central Government 


and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue an 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes sha 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 


Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling.—The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at ita office 
mn Bomber: Calcutta, Delhi, Madrasa or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than lsh. 6 49/64d. and not 
higher than ish, 6 3/16d, respectively , provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Publication of the Bank Rate.—The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounte of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 


ds the Gazette of India. 


The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
teproduced elsewhere in the Year Book, 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor—Sir Chintaman D. Deshmukh, Directors Elected under Section 8 (1) (c)— 
C.LE. ee a ee aneeue: 
‘ s, K.B.E., C.1.E., Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 
0 ey Governors—Wajahat Hussain, C.1-E., “Caleutta Register :—B, M. Birla, A. K. Ghose. 
‘ Delhi Register :—Sir Shri Ram, Satya Paul 
Directors Nominated under Section 8 (1) (b\— Virmani. 
Sir Homi Mehta, K.B.E., Bombay; Khan Madras Register :—C. R. Srinivasan. 
Bahadur Adam Hajee Mohomed Sait, Madras; Rangoon Register :—U Po Byaw. 
Sir Syed Maratib Ali, C.B.E., Lahore; Sir Dirertor Nominated under Section 8 (1) (2)— 
Arthur A. Bruce, K.B.E., Bombay. K. G. Ambegaokar, I.C,S. 


The following statement shows the position of the Reserve Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since its inception. 
(In Lakhs of Rupees.) 


sist ity Re- | Govern-| gino, | Notes| Bills Pur- | Balances Loans andj Other / ys). 


: Advances ; Loans 
Dec, ey han a ak deposits, oe teary ae a Gevercland Ad-| Vest 





ment, | vances, |™ents. 
1935 500 600 604 2860 ; 2157 i 1738 100 % 629 
1936 500 500 714 1614 | 1196 m 1486 ba we 616 
1937 500 500 976 2142 | 2941 - 363 200 ae 624 
1938 500 500 1118 1301 | 1853 826 114 106 oe 526 
1939 500 500 1285 2002 | 1774 1010 697 120 ee 642 
30th 
June 
1940 | 500} 600 1207 2243 | 1120 408 2019 10 15 | 770 
1941 500 500 2245 3239 | 1318 oe 4732 15 ae 527 
1942 500 | 5600 2200 6664 | 1444 6 8038 as oe 823 
1948 500 500 1903 6128 | 1384 50 7588 oe 22 737 
1944 500 500 8283 9779 | 1230 259 173874 72 10! 1110 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business| TOTAL DEPOSITS oF ALL EXCHANGE BANKS 


in India are merely branch agencies of Bankes paar IN ae 
having their head offices in London, on the 1900 " is 8 of iis eee ae 1050 
continent, or in the Far East and the United | 1905 we - s 1704 
States. Originally their business was confined |1910 vs ws +» 2479 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- roi es = aie 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years) 4917 "| B83” 
most of them, while continuing to finance this|1918 a - e 6185 
part of India’s trade, have also taken ap active | 1919 “ vs oe 7485 
part in the financing of the internal portion also) 1920 “. “ fe oes 
at the places where their branches are situated, |} 909 mi it "' ggg 
ey oe 6 ‘a 6844 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- a i - a or 
tions in India almost entirely with money |j996 Az 7 a 7154 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London—/ 997 S a - 6886 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de-| 998 > a ee 7118 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in-| 1999 in a 5 6665 
terest much higher than the English Banks} 1930 * ne Mo 6811 
were able to quote. Within recent years how-/7991 = 7 6747 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible}; 939 as S ok 7306 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour-| 4933 - > - 7078 
able terms as can be done in London and a very | 1934 a — ae 7189 
large proportion of the financing done by the| 4935 7 an .. = 7818 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by/499¢ os oJ ~ 7592 
means of money actually borrowed in India. | 1937 : ae Zs 7821 
No information {s available as to how far each | 1938 . 3 if 6720 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the! 19390 - in ee 7417 
following statement published by the Director-/ 1940 aus eis i 8532 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly | 1941 = be -» 10678 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate | 1942 oh sid .. 11685 
within recent years. 1943 i ' 1» 14019 
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Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the inves. 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con. 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists o- 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India 


The financing of the import trade originate< 
and is carried through however for the mosi 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting pnn: 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bill 
at maturity and 1n furnishing their other brandch- 
es with information as to the means and stand 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it 18 as re: 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance 1n India and jn view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com: 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured a8 to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London 18 carned 
on but the following figures appearing mm the 
balance sheets latest available of the un 
dernoted Banks will give some idea of ths — 


LIABILITY OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE RE 
DISCOUNTED AND STILL CURRENT 


Chartered Bank of India, Austraha £ 
and China 576 000 
Eastern Bank, Ltd 3,041 000 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 231 000 
National Bank of India, Ltd 710,000 
4 558 000 


The Exchange Banks. 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parte of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole, 


The bilis against exports are largely drawn'at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ claan”’ 
or be accompanied the docaments relating 
to the in of which they are drawn 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearng as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until meturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
‘or the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
+ Variety of ways of which the following are 
ihe principal — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 

(2) Sale of drafte and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Importa of bar gold and silver bullion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India 13 of the usual nature and need 
ot be given in detail. 


The following 1s a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets — 


In Thousands of £ 





Name | Capital | Reserve Deposits Rc ntrore 
Chartéred Bank of India, Australia and 
China . 3 000 3,000 78,712 54,202 
Eastern Bauk Ltd 1,000 600 22 885 22,410 
Lloyds Bank Ltd 15,810 10,500 819,278 718,306 
Mercaiitile Bank of India Ltd 1,050 1,075 27,126 22,118 
National Bank of India, Ltd 2,000 2,200 56 138 44,185 
National City Bank of New York 19,230 30,397 1,043 442 874 591 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
this description operating in India, and such as of India and the Indian Species Bank in 1906. 
were then in existence were of comparatively After that time there was a perfect stream 


small importance and had their business con- of new flotations, and althou 
fi The rapid fin 


ned to a very restricted ares. 
development of this class of Bank, which 


been so marked a feature in Banking within oumber en 
secent years, really had its origin jn Bombay and can 


many of the new 
Companies confined th ves to legit 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
edin other businesses in tion 
y be properly classed as B 


Joint Stock Banks. 


These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, bot It 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great aurprise to many 
people when i¢ became known that some of the 

nks were in difficulties. 

The first important failare to take place was 
that of the People’s Bank of India and tne loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
ney pao being that of the Indtan Specie 


Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored. But in April 1928 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed. ‘lhe effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
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Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panie was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 


During 1928 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was ostablished in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The end of June 1988 witnessed a banking 
crisis in South India in the failure of the 
Travancore National & Quilon Bank Ltd. The 
bank held a very important position among the 
South Indian joint stock banks with a paid- 
up capital of Rs. 25 lakhs. The total resources 
were said to be large and the bank had 78 
branches. As soon as the news of the fallure was 
received, the Reserve Bank sanctioned special 
credit limits to banks in South India and these 
limits were later doubled. Although the acute- 
ness of the crisis soon subsided, an underlying 
feeling of nervousness continued until the close 
of the year. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 


latest available Balance Sheets :-— 


Name. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd. afflhated to Chartered 


Bank of India, Australia and China 


Associated Banking Corporation of India Ltd. 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd. ae ” _ 
Bank of Hindustan, Ltd. 

Bank of India, Ltd. .. 

Bank of Jaipur, Ltd. ee ee 

Bank ot Mysore, Ltd. a és 


Bharat Bank, Itd. .. 
Bombay Provin: iat Co 
Canara Bank, td. .. oe ea ia : 
Canara Industiia: and*Ranking Syndiiate Ltd. . 
Central sank or India, }.td. i ‘ 
Devkaran Nanjce Banking Cn., Ltd. 

Habib Bank, Ltd. .. af ae 

Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras ie 
International Bank of India, Ltd. 

National Savings Bank, Ltd. ne 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 


Union Bank of India, Ltd. . 
United Commercial Bank of 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


The following figures appearing in the Statis- 
tical Tables Relating to Banks in India show the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India: In Lakhs of Rupees. 


operative Bank, Ltd. 


India, Ltd 


Capital. Reserve. Deposits. 
1875 = ae 14 2 27 
1880 ae 18 8 63 
1885 18 6 04 
1890, 33 17 270 
1895 63 31 566 
1900 82 45 807 
1906 =o, 133 56 1155 
1910 =, 275 100 2565 
1915 =. 281 156 1787 
1916. 287 173 2471 
1917 ; 808 162 3117 
1918 ., 436 165 4059 
1910 —it 530 224 5899 
1920—Ci, 887 255 7114 
1981 ~—Ci«ss 938 800 7689 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Capital. | Reserve. | Deposits. Bessey 
35 58 2,087 1 368 
6 ihe 208 127 
100 100 2,639 2,123 
8 as 19 14 
148 i78 6,082 4,901 
50 2 543 329 
20 30 822 572 
201 6 1,396 1,019 
13 3 409 269 
26 8 230 177 
19 4 140 111 
251 202 9,443 7,246 
50 12 723 643 
50 3 394 364 
33 33 1,052 806 
12 es 188 107 
18 1 419 314 
31 31 2,627 1,790 
40 14 441 397 
100 7 1,722 1,144 
Capital, Reserva. Deposits. 
1922 oe 802 261 6168 
1923 aie 6890 284 4442 
1924 ig 600 880 5250 
1925 a 673 386 $440 
1926 ee 676 408 §068 
927 ee 688 419 6084 
1928 as 674 484 6286 
1929 a8 786 366 62732 
1930 os 747 442 6325 
1931 ie 780 428 6226 
1932 ee 781 439 7234 
1938 s 778 455 7167 
1934 os 799 467 76772 
1935 oie 817 502 8444 
1936 an 818 546 9814 
1937 Pe 725 558 10026 
1938 748 565 9808 
1939 825 5380 100738 
1940 908 556 11398 
1941 1012 606 18764 
1942 1260 641 20274 
1943 1867 780 38899 
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London Agents of Banks in India. 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 





London Offiice—Agents or 


” 





Name of Bank Correspondents. Address, 
Reserve Bank of India ., London Office ae oe -. | 81-83, Bishopsgate, 5. 
Imperla! Rank of India... Ditto .. wesw |25, Old Broad Street, 


Other Banks & Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank .. 


Bank of Baroda 


Bank of India 
Bank of Mysore 


Central Bank of India... ad 


Devkatan Nanjee Banking Co 
Exchange Bank of India & Africa 


Habib Bank 
Indian Bank 


Punjab National Bank .. és 


Simla Banking & Industrial Co 
Union Bank of India és a 
United Commer-ial Bank : 


Exchange Banks. 
American Express Co, (Inc ) 


ee 


Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 

Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. 

Kastern Bank 

Grindlay &Co, .. we 


pane song & Shanghai Banking 


ee 


Mercantile Bank of India : 
National Bank of India .. Ss 
National City Bank of New York 


Nederlandsche Handel Maat-j National Provincial Bank 


Affiliated to Chartered Bank of 


India, Austrailia & China 
Eastern Bank 
Westminster Bank ais 36 
Eastern Bank i ; 


Barclay’s Bank and Midland Bank 


Barclay’ Bank oe 


Midland Bank (Overseas Branch) 


Ditto 
National City Bank of New York 
Midland Bank .. 


Ditto ce ea 
Weatminster Bank a os 
National City Bank of New York 


# 


ee ee 


London Office _ 


ee ee 


Anglo Portuguese Colonial and 
Overseas Bank, 


London Office 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto eg 
Ditto Ee 


ee 
ee ee 
ee¢ ee 
ee 


oe oe 
o¢ e6 


pretty 
Nederlandsch Indische Handels | London Representative .. ahs 


bank, 
Thomas Cook & Son i 


London Office 


e e e 


88, Bishopsgate, E. 0.2. 


2 & 3, Crosby Sq , Bishops- 
gate, E C 38 

41, Lothbury, E C 2. 

2 & 3, Crosby Sq , Bishops- 
gate ht 3 

54, Lombard Street, E C. 
8 and 122, Old Broad 
Street, E C 2 

HE, oc Street, 

Street, 


122, Old Broad 
EC 2 


Ditto 
117, Old Broad Street, 
EC 2 
i Dose Broad Street, E. 


Ditto. 
41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 
117, Old Broad Street, 
TC 2 
6, Haymarket, London 
(Temp ) 
Linden House, 1, Epsom 
Road, Leatherhead, 
Surrey England 


. |88, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


8-13, King William Street, 
EC. 4 


2-3, Crosby 8q., E. ©. 8 

54, Parliament Street, 
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1, Princes Street, London, 
E C 2 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
in India long before Joint Stosk Banks were. people known as “‘shroffs’”’ in banking circles, 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they as there 1s no doubt that the latter are of very 
will continue to thrive for same very consider- real service to the business community and of 
able time to come. The use of the word very great assistance to Banks in India, Under 
‘** Shroff’ is usually ted with a person present conditions the Banks in India can never 
who charges usutious rates of interest to im- hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
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touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
modation to more than a few of these traders dependent on two factors, oz., (1) the limit 
direct and it is in his ca mend as middleman which he himself may think it advisable to 
that the shroff provea of such great service. place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
siderable volume of business within the acope bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the very close touch with all the traders to whom 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation they grant accommodation, and past experience 
which, without hua assistance, the Banks would has shown that the class of business above 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position referred to ts one of the safest the Banks can 
as an intermediary between the trading com- engage In. 


i d the Bank arises - 
ting ete: the follwing nenner ha chan The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 


keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his sho 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 


based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent. per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 


modation, if hes satisfied that the business ig discount, or 1$°/, 18 a fair average rate charged 
safe The business, as a rule, 1s arranged through {2 Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to! 10 Calsutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
the latter may probably approach about ten vcale due im a great. measure to the fact that 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them the competition among the shroffs for business 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 exch. A hoondee is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 


usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months he shroffs who engage m the class of business 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in anove described are principally Marwanes and 
respect of such advances. -Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
A stage is reached however when the demands nart in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to Husness elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this pemg carned on by “ Moonims” who have 
point that the assistance of the Banks is called yary wide powers. 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
& number of the bills they already hold to the It 1s not known to what extent native bankers 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, and shroffs receive deposita and engage in ex- 
and the Banke accept such bills freely to an change business throughout India, but there is 
extent determined in each case by the standing no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 


of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 


extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed ite 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securities only 


and advances on other securities or discount 
are granted as arule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent. over 
the official rate, but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation 1s granted at the 
official rate or even less, 


The following statement shows the average Bank Rates during the last 17 years *— 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in india are all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, members and to receive in exchange all cheques 
Oolombo and Karachi, and of these the first two drawn on him negotiated by the latter, After 
are by far the most important. The members all the cheques have been received and delivered 
at these places consist of the imperial Bank, tho representative of each Bank advises the 
Reserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and settling Bank of the difference between his 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satiafy 
No Bank is entitled to claim to be a member itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
as of right and any application for admission to agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by The debtor Banka thereafter arrange to pay 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot the amounts due by them to the settling Ba 
by the existing members. during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of thoss amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, practice however all the members keep Bank 
Karachi and Rangoon and by the Imperia} accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
Bank at Colombo and a representative of final balances are settled by cheques and book 
each member attends at the office of that Bank entries thus domg away with the necessity for 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver cash in any form. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below :— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 
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—— | Calcutta. | Bombay. | Madras. {| Rangoon. ; Colombo. | Karachi, Total. 
1908 .. ee es 8762 1464 ae oe 340 10566 
1904 .. es ee 9492 1586 ee ee 865 11893 
1905 sé 10927 1560 es as 324 12811 
1906 .. as es 10912 1583 <e 400 12895 
1907 .«. oe 22444 12645 1648 aie ee 530 87167 
1908 .. «| 21281 12585 1754 i" as 643 36268 
1909 .. as 19776 14875 1948 : es 702 86801 
1910 .» e% 22288 16652 2117 4765 ee 755 46527 
191] ee ‘“s 25763 17606 2088 5399 “s 762 61612 
1912 «e ee 28831 20881 1162 6043 oe 1159 58016 
1918 .. ..| 83188 21890 2340 6198 ea 1219 64780 
1914 .. ee 28031 17696 2327 4989 aa 1815 54158 
1915 .. .-| 82266 16462 1887 4069 ‘ie 1352 56086 
1016 .. ee 48017 24051 24095 4853 ae 1608 80919 
1017... «| 47198 $3655 2339 4966 re 2028 90181 
1918 .. ».| 74897 53362 2528 6927 2 2490 189648 
1919 .. ..| 90241 76250 8004 8837 : 2086 | 180598 
1920 .. ..| 153388 126858 7500 10779 : 8120 301140 
1921 .. 81672 89788 8847 11875 ag 8579 200761 
1922... ‘ 94426 86683 4279 12220 9681 $234 210523 
1928 .. ‘ 89148 75015 4722 11004 11940 4064 105983 
1024. =Ctw««w Z 922490 65250 5546 11555 13134 4515 192249 
1925... ~ | 101833 51944 5716 124938 140978 4119 191083 
1926. : 95044 42066 5688 12611 16038 3166 175408 
19027 .. ..| 102392 39826 5629 12609 15997 3057 179510 
1928 ..| 108819 54308 6540 12085 15446 29465 200098 
1920 —=ti« r 99765 79968 5877 12160 16429 9718 215917 
1930 .. ..-| 89818 71205 5218 11483 12098 2550 191869 
1081 .. .-| 75627 63982 4461 8156 8852 2319 168897 
19382 .. a 74650 64637 4722 7595 7456 2519 161579 
1988 .. ; 82368 64552 5159 5807 7220 25638 167669 
1984. .. we 86878 68821 5761 5737 8607 28738 177672 
1985 .. ..| 98887 76045 6289 6900 8597 2978 198696 
1986 .. as 89857 72125 8393 7780 9457 $099 190711 
1987 .. ee| 99250 883687 10928 8768 11693 $656 217062 
1988 .. : 91457 79007 10145 7821 10887 $241 202508 
1989. .. i; 107611 83722 972 0457 11887 8557 226005 
1940... F 1060538 82870 10826 10868 16160 4342 282019 
1941... .| 120249 97875 138181 15989 18169 56903 271106 
1942 .. .| 106406 118567 12415 - 22070 6022 266880 
19438 te. -| 154061 1847638 185696 “% 260981 9811 894212 
1044 4. ..f 282282 | 217284 | 21652 a 38580 | 11698 | 506401 
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The Railways. 


It was only after the railways had proved 
to be a defimte asset to-the nation in England 
that their construction in India was contem 
plated And then to test their applicability 
to Eastern conditions three experimental lines 
were sanctioned m 1845 These were from 
Calcutta to Ranigan} (120 miles), the Eas: 
Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan (32 
miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and Madras to Arkonam (89 miles), Madra' 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
sertons scale datea from Lord Dalhousie’s grea’ 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling apon 
the great social, political and commercial! ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail. 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidenctes with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers 1mposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India readily available for 
railway construction, English Companies, the 
interest on whose capital was guaranteed by the 
State, were formed for the purpose By the end 
of 1859 contracts bad been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, mnvolving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1° 
the Hast Indian, (2) the Great Indian Penin: 
sila; (8) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (6) the Sastern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the Sind. 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North: 
Western Railway , and (8) the Great Southern 
of India, now the South Indian Railway The 
scheme Jaid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 


Early Disappointments. 


The main principle in the formation of these 
vompanies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was a five per cent return coupled with 
the free grant of all the land required .in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty: 
five years and the Government were to exer. 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the civil administration, the muhility 
of the troops, the trade of the country; and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profita sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest. Some critics attribute this to the 
unnecessarily bigh standard of constroction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions, the result was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Ra. 166} 
lakhs. Seeking for some more _ economical 
method of construction, the 


direot State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
forcheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87), 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the firet com- 
panies, Their total length was over 4,000 miles 


Famine and Frontiers. 


In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fallof the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist anaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted :—the Nilgiri,. the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal and 
North: Western, The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Indian States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
thelr own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 830 miles 
of hne in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Indian State 
Rauways. In the first period up te 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,289, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 87). Then ensued 
a period of financialease. It was broken by 
the fall inexchange and the aries lines built 
on ths frontier The Penjdeb incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this~neces- 
sary, but anprofitable, outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 


This induced the fourth perlod—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ngs of the traffic Interchanged with the matin 
ane, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent. but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. of the grose earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, althougb only in the case of the first 
werethe terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Rallway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantes, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks 
they were revised In 1896 to provide for an 


Government, .bsolute guarantee of 3 per cent, with a share 


secured sanction to the ballding of lines by! of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 


Ratlway Profits. 


tent of the main Iine’s net earnings in su__ 

ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 83 per cent. on the capital outlay 
Under these terms, a considerable number o! 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at firet attain their 


purpose, they were further revised, and in het. 


was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3} per cent and of rebate from 
34 to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
proms over 5 per cent in both cases At last, 
be requirements of the market were met 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
teduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that 1t¢ should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from refucing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market they were incieas 
ing the amount For the above reasons the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten 
sions or branches to existing main line systems 
They have also anmeunced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the pomt of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or loca] authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for loca) bodies 
and for Loca] Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 


Governments in Madras, Punjab, Assam and - 
‘drawal from the Raulwey Reserve Fund 


Bombay. 
Bailway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress The gradual economic de 
velopment of the country vastly increase 
the traffic, both paszsenger and goods The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms The development of irrigation in the 
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Punjab and Sind transformed the North-VW eat- 
ern Railway Owing to the burden of main- 
taming the unprofitable Frontier linea, this was 
the Cinderalla Railway in India—the scapegoat 
of the critics who protested against the unwsdom 
of constructing railways from borrowed capital 

But with the completion of the Chenab and 
Jhelum Canals the North Western became one 
of the great grain lines of the world choked 
with traffic at certain seasons of the year and 
making a large profit for the State In 1900 
the railways for the first time showed a small 
gain to the State In succeeding years the net 
receipts grew rapidly In the four years ended 
1907 08 they averaged close upon £ 2 millions a 
year In the following year there was a relapse 

Bad harvests in India accompanied by the 
monetary panic caused by the American finan 

cial crisis led to a great falling off n receipts just 
when working expenses were rising owing to 
the general increase in prices Instead of a 
profit there was a deficit of £1 240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 190809 But in the 
following vear there was a reversion to a pro 

fit and the net Railway earnings continued to 
increase steidily till they reache@ a figure of 
over £10 mullions in 191819 This era of 
profits ended with the close of the year 1920 21 
and in 1921 22 there was a loss of over £6 millions’ 
These changes in the fortunes of the railways 
affected the Budget of the Central Government 
rather seriously and in 1924 25 the Railway 
finances were separated from the General 
Budget The terms of the separation are 
referred to in a later paragraph while the 
profits of the railway 1n the years from 1924 25 
onwards are given below 











Contribu | Transferred 
tion to | to Railway | Total Gain 
Lear General Reserve or loss * 
Revenues | Fund f 
s Rs Rs 
1924-29! 6 78 00,000) 6 38 00 000! 13 16 00 000 
1925-26) 5 49 00 000) 87900000; 92800000 
1926 27| 60100000; 14900000! 75000000 
1927 28; 6 28 00 000! 45700 000/ 10 85 00 000 
1928-29) 5 23 00000) 25800000] 78100000 
1929-30; 6 12 00 000|\—2 08 00 000| 4 04 00 000 
1930-31! 5 74 00 000} 10 93 00 000 |—5 19 00 000 
1931-32 — ~—4 99 00 000 |—9 20 00 000 
1932 33 — — 10 23 00 000 
1933~384 — —~ — 7 96 00 000 
1934-35 — —_ —5 06 00 000 
1985-36 —~ — —4 00 00 000 
1986-37 — — 1 21 00 000 
1937-38| 2 76 00 000! = 2 76 00 000 
1938-39} 1 37 00 000) — 1 87 00 000 
1989-40} 4 33 00 000 — 4 33 00 000 
1940—41)12,16,00 000} 6 380 00 900} 18 46 00 000 
1941 42/20 17 00 000 — 28 08 00 000 
1942-43/20 138 00 000; 8 8600 000{ 40 07 00 000 
1943-44137 64 00 000! 13 20 00 000) 50 84 00 000 


tFigures preceded by a — indicate a with- 


*Figures preceded by a — indicate a loss 


1938-34 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since the depression The earnings 


d of the State owned lines increased from Rs 84 


crores in 1932-38 to Rs 86 crores in 1933-84 
and to Ra 95 48 crores in 1936 37, but the net 
result of the years working showed a gain 
of Rs 121 lahns 
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Contracts Revised. connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
One factor which helped to improve the ‘nvestigated more than once but cannot at 
financial position was the revision of the original Pomme be financially justified. These works are, 
contracts under Which the guaranteed limes were However, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
constructed ‘lhe five per cent, dividend mathe open lines up to their tratho require- 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- ments ana providing them with feeders, The 
yearly settlements made these companies Sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
@ drain on the State at a time when their stock ™aum lince totally unprepared. Costly works 
was at a high premium ‘Lhe first contract Were necessary tO double lines, improve the 
to fall In was the East Indian, the great line °Qwpment, provide new and better yards 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North. 4nd terminal facilities and to increase the 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the Government exercised their right of pur- the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
chasing the line, paying the puichase-emoney Provision of new lines. Even then the 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived tailway budget was found totally imadequate 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
fund for the redemption of capital. ‘Ihe rail in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
way thus became a State line: but it was re- Inchcape, to consider ways and means, This 
leased to the Company which actually worked Committee found that the amount which 
it. Under these new conditions the East Could beremuneratively spent on railway con- 
Indian Railway Company brought to the State Stroction in India waa limited only by the 
in the ten years ended 1909 after meeting all capacity of the money market. They fixed 
charges, including the payments on account the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
of the terminable annuity by meana of Year. Even this reduced sum Could not always 
which the purchase of the line was made, be provided, 
and interest of all capital outlay subsequent Government Control and Re organisation 
to the date on purchase, a clear profit o of Railway Board. 
nearly ten millions. No other railway shows As the original contracts carried 8 definite 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, Government guarantee of Interest, 1t was 
in addition to serving a rich country by an necessary for Government to exercise strong 
easy lime, it possesses its own colliemes and supervision and control over the expenditure 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for during construction, and over management 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- and expenditure after the lines were open for 
panies which have been acquired under similar traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
conditions az their contracts expired, have Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as checks and counterchecks established, leading 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate ap to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
the amount which must be added to the capita) Department of the Government of India, As 
debt of the Indian railwavs in order to counter- trafic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
balance the loss during the period when the. grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
revenue did not meet the interest charges contracts expired, and the interesta of Govern- 
According to one estimate tt should be £50 mil ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
lions, But even if that figure be taken, not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
Government have a magnificent asset in their in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 


railway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a _ corresponding 
Change in Indian Rallway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter: 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Dethi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was Virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cuteh 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background 

There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
Importance. Further survey work was undez- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge lg of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 


by the Secretary of State to examme the whole 
question of the organization and working of tbe 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board waa Made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the constrac- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with rogard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the contro] and 
promotion of the ataff on State Hnes, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’slines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 


System of Control of Rarlways. 


given the statua of a Secretary to Government 
with the mght of independent access to the 
Viceroy; he usually sat in the Imperta) Legis- 
lative Councli as the representative of the Rail- 
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Railway Board 1s solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 


way inte:est In 1912 in consequence of com- and is not, as was the President, subject to ba 
plaints of the exressive interference of the out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
Board with the Companies n informal mission the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
differences. Varlous changes were introduced Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- sideration but one of the most important of his 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- recommendations namely the appointment of & 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
large experience in the working o1 railways due cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
to the importance of financial and commercial tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
considerations in connection with the control with effect from lst Apr 1923 e Railway 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, Board as then reconstituted consisted of the 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional Chief Commissioner the Financial Commissioner 
appointment of Financial Adviserto the Railway andtwo members The proposal of the Acworth 
Board created Instead. The question of the Committee that the Indian Railways should 
most suitable organization was further fully be-sub divided into 3 terntomal divisions with 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921, 2 Commussioner in charge of each was not accept- 
and a revised organization which is described ed and the work of the Members of the Board 
later wasintroduced from 1st April 1924 was divided on the basis of subjects 


Some of the difficulties involved in thé The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
constitution of a controlling authority for the for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
tailways of India may be realized from a study Chief Commussioner and the Members from 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- all but important work so as to enable them to 
ment to Railways in India’ which was bemg devote their attention to larger questions 
printed as appendix ‘B to Volume I of the of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian in touch with Local Governments, railway 
Railways upto the Report for the year 1938 39 admunistrations and public bodies by touring 
These notes bring out the great divessity Of to a greater extent than they had been able 


conditions prevailing which involvethe Railway 
Department in the exercise of the functions of— 


to doin the past. 
This object was effected by the following new 


(@) the directly controlling authority of the; posts which in some cases supplemented the 
State worked systems aggregating 21,356 miles | existing ones and 1n other cases replaced them 


on the $ist March 1943, 


Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 


(6) the representative of the predominant’ Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Fiance 
owning partner in systems aggregating 19169\and 11 Deputy Directors and 2 Assistant 


8, 
(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies and 


(d@) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India, 


Moreover in all questions relating te railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincia) 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future develop oent of 
railways depends largely on the Gover. nent of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir Wiliam Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commiasioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart 
ment and Mr.C. D. M. Hindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922, 
The principal constitutional change involved 
inthis gS ceragrrnabeey that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of th 


Directors working under them 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railway publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Pubheity Officer in 1927 The 
Bureau was 3 great success and the organisation 
was made permanent from January ist, 1929 
In the slump of the 4th decade of the present 
century, however it was found difficult to 
maintain this Moreover when the war of 
1939 came on, it had its own effects The 
Central Publicity Bureau was ultimately shifted 
to Calcutta on the 1st July, 1940, and amalga- 
mated with the Publicity Offices of the Last 
Indian and Eastern Bengal now the B & A 
Railways 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and tothe appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisiectory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

During the depression which began with the 
thirties it was decided to hold in abeyance 
many superior posts including those of Member, 
Traffic, Member, Engineermng, Director, Civil 
Engineering and Director, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Some of these posts have since been 
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revived and on the recommendations of the 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee—presided 
over by Sir Kalph Wedgewood—the Central 
Accounts organisation of railways was taken 
over by the Railway Board. The present 
superior staff in the railway Board, therefore, 
consists of the Chief Commissioner, the Financial 
Commissioner, 2 Members, 6 Directors, a Secre- 
tary and 15 deputies and assistants. 


Under the Railway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office waa established in 1930 under a Chief 
Controller of Standardisation to provide the 
means whereby such standardisation would be 
pe ogress very effected in accordance with chang- 
ng conditions and as the result of practical 
experience. The technical Officer under the 
Railway Board was transferred to this office as 
a Deputy Controller, This office was made 
permanent in 1935. 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other §state-: 

railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed undera Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting tothe Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, ways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the General Managers 
and the Controller of Railway Accounts has 
been made a Director under the Railway Board. 


Management. 

There are two important systems of adminis. 
fration organisation on Indian Railways— 
the Divisional system and the Departmental 
system. In the divisional system the railway 
is divided into divisions, each under a Divisional 
Superintendent, who in turn has officers of all 
departments like Civil Engineering, Trans- 
portation, Commercial, Accounts, Stores, the 
running and operation portion of Mechanical 
Engineering and on some railways even the 
Medical, working under him in his division. 
In the departmental system the railway is 
divided into smaller portions called districts 
by each department (and districts of the various 
departments need not be co-terminus) and each 
of these districts is under a District Officer 
reporting direct to the head of his department 
in the Headquarters Office. 


Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 


| The relative advantages and disadvan 
‘State and Company management of the railways 


Railway Conference. 


trafic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the ist January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the Ist April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the lst January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula and B. B. & C, I. 
Riys. later. 


During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Rallway Conference 
Was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 


The Indian Gauges. 


The standard gauge for India is five feet 
ix inches. When construction was started 
he broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
shought* advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
rder to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
‘'t was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
‘or the open lines had cost £17,000a mile. 
After muoh deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3% Inches was adopted, because at 
“hat time the idea of adopting the metric system 
-or India was in the air. The original intention 
was to maxe the metre-gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except inthe Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature In the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connecting Assam with the Rajputana lines 
and Kathiawar and another system in Southern 
India serving large tracts of the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies and the States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore and Travancore. These two sys- 
tems are not yet connected, but the necessary 
link from Khandwa by way of the Nizam’s 
Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, cannot be long 
delayed. Certain feeder and hill railways have 
been constructed on the 2’-6" and 2’--0" gauges 
and since the rae of the Barsi Light Railway 
which showed the possible capecity of the 2’-6° 
gauge, there has been a tendency to construct 
“eeder lines on this rather than on the metre- 
gauge. 


State versus Company nnasement 


owned by Government which comprise the 


State versus Company Management. 


great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
a propped of discussion in official circles 
an 6 
the question is conmiplicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimousin recommending that 
the presentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terma of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. 


The subject has also been discussed on many 
occasions in the Central Legislature. The 
Government of India have, however, been 
following a uniform policy of increasing the 
scope of direct State-management. The East 
Indian Railway was taken over for State- 
management from ist January, 1925, and since 
then the policy has been continued, the latest 
additions to state-management being the Bengal 
and North Western and Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railway which were taken over from the ist 
January 1948. From the same date the two 
were amalgamated and the combined system 
named as the Oudh and Tirhut Railway. 


At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the Company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 


Separation of the Railway from the 
Genera] Finances.—The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the ative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 


The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1028, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least OF er cent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-Generalin Council :— 
that in order to relisve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enablethe railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 


blic press for many years. In India. 
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to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
waysi— 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 


(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fited will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in— 


(a) forming reserves for, 


(c) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 


(it) depreciation, 
(ii) writing down and writing off capital, 


(6) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 


(c) the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall de 
cntitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capita] or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipta and expenditure of 
tailways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
On & separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a genera] statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductionsin the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 

neral revenues, 4.¢., will not have the effect of 
nereasing the fixed contribution for the year. 


(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
on some date prior to the date for the discussion 
of the demand for grants for railways. 
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This resolution was examined by the 
Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly on 8rd March 1924 to examine the 
proposals for the separation of railway from 
general finances. The final resolution agreed 
to by the Assembly on September 20th, 1924, 
and accepted by Government differed from the 
— resolution in that the yearly contribution 
had been placed at 1 per cent. instead of 5/6th 

r cent. on the capital at charge and if 
he surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 8 crores, only | 
#rd of the excess over 8 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
jrd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the. 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one. 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
gira Pe Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which wil] include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Counci)] of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least $ years. They would, however, only 
hold good as iong as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 


The principles of allocation of surplus laid 
down in the above resolution has since been 
amended by a subsequent resolution ed 
by the Legislative Assembly on 2nd ch 
1948 which provided, inter alia that from lst 
April 1943 so much of the convention as provides 
for the contribution and allocation of surplus 
to general revenues ceases to be in force and 
until a new Convention is adopted by the 
Assembly, the allocation of the surplus on 
commercial lines between the railway reserve 
and general revenues shall be decided each 
year on consideration of the needs of the railways 
and general revenues, the loss, if any, on strategic 
lines being recovered from general revenues. 


ne organanc problems.—The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The genera! direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
rovision of power. This ba is invariably 
existence on those railways which have 





Railway Enquiry Committee. 


adopted the Divisional organisation. It is also 
being adopted by some railways where the 
general organisation is still on the Depart- 
mental basis. 


The Pope Committee. 

When the railway finances were in a bad 
way, a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. F. A. Pope, General Executive Assistant 
to the President of the L. M. 8S. Railway, was 
formed to investigate and inaugurate a detailed 
analysis of every important achievement of 
railway operation. The Committee started 
work during 1932-33 and among other things, 
perfected a system of detailed investigation 
into individual items of railway working which 
came to be known as ‘ Job Analysis.’ 

Mr, Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
ecopomy. 


The most important recommendstions of 
Mr. Pope’s second report related to :— 


1, Intensive use of locomotives. 

Intensive use of coaching stock. 
Intensive use of machinery and plant. 
Disposal of Uneconomical wagons. 
Combining resources between railways, 


Handling and transport of smalls traffic 
and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations, 


7. Ticketless travel. 
8. Methods ofincreasing earnings, 


As @ result of the 1st report of the Pope 
Committee, special ‘Job Analysis’ Organisa- 
tions, were set up on most of the important 
Indian Railways. Their main purpose was to 
investigate in detail by special methods in- 
dividual aspects of railway working and suggest 
means whereby economies may be achieved 
or the efficiency of operation increased. 


Having overhauled the methods of working 
on the railways by stages, these organisations 
have since been abolished. 


Indian Railway Enquiry Committee. 
As a result of the recommendation ef the 
ublic Accounts Committee the Indian Railway 
nquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1936. This Committee was under the Chairman- 
ve of Sir Ralph L. Wedgewood, ©.B., C.M.B., 
Chief General Manager of the London North 
Eastern Railway. Its terms of reference were: 


To examine the | eevee of Indian State- 
owned railways and to suggest such mea- 
sures a8 may, Otherwise than at the expense 
of the general budget, 

(4) secure an ig wedges in net earnings, 
due regard being paid to the question 
of establishing such effective co-ordination 
between road and rail transport as will 
safeguard public investment in railways, 
while providing adequate services by both 
means of transport; and 


(tt) at a reasonably early date, place railway 


finances on a sound and remunerative 
basis, 


Se OU eee 


Tonnage and Earnings. 


The report was submitted in June 1937 and 
aut considered by the Railway Board Early 
action was taken to implement such of the recom 
mendations as could be accepted without further 
examination Where special investigation was 
considered necessary this was arranged for 


Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
continued during the year 1942 48 with Khwaja 
Sir Mohamed Noor as its President 

The functions of the Committee are to inves 
tigate and make recommendations on — 


(1) Complaints of “undue preference ’’— 
Section 42(4) of the Indian Railways 


ct, 
(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 
in themselves , 


(3) Complamts or disputes in respect of 
terminals—Section 46 of the Indian 
Railways Act, 

(4) Complamts in respect of conditions as 
to packing of articles specially liable 
to damage in transit or hable to cause 
damage to other merchandise , 
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(9) Complaints in respect of conditions as 
to packing attached to a rate, and 


(6) Complaints that railways do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42(3) of the 
Indian Railways Act 


Closer Contact with the Public. 

The closest possible contact between the 
Railways and the business community was 
maintained by means of the Central and Local 
Advisory Committees, which were first intro- 
duced in 1928 meetings with Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations and personal 
contact by railway officers with business firms 


Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G.I P. Railway. 

The {inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G I P Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place onthe 5th November 1920, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station 


Class I —Railways 











Increase (-+) 
| 1943-44 Decrease (—) 
Commodity No of tons Earnings in earnings 
originating Rs Rs 
(in milhons) (in crores) (in lakhs) 
Increases 
Fuel 21 389 18 87 + 22 
Rice 3 04 3 38 + 9 
Gram and pulse 1 86 2 78 + 28 
Wheat 2 04 8 12 +100 
Jowar and Bajra 0 79 1 31 + 4 
Other grains 0 82 0 93 + 14 
Petrol (in bulk) 0 80 1 99 + 42 
Cotton manufactured 0 85 3 46 + 27 
Fodder 0 99 0 68 
Fruits, vegetables fresh 3 40 1 70 + 19 
Gur Jagree, Mollasses etc 0 96 1 67 + 13 
Jute raw 0 48 0 82 + 4 
Kerosime oil in tins 0 82 1 18 + 10 
Provisions 119 3 73 + 15 
Vegetable oils 0 45 117 + $ 
Military traffic 11 63 14 41 +430 
Live stock 0 26 0 78 + 15 
Railway materials 2 07 0 46 + 7 
Materials and Stores on Revenue account 13 53 8 61 + 33 
Other commodities 8 97 18 1] + 18 
Decreases 
Marble and Stone 8 01 1 10 
Salt 1 68 3 27 
Sugar, refined and unrefined 1 08 2 27 
Wood unwrought 1 87 1 06 
Metallic ores 8 $4 1 28 
Oil seeds 2 18 8 55 
Cotton raw pressed 0 69 2 67 
Kerosine ol ( mn bulk) 0 12 0 39 
Cement , 118 1 26 
Cotton raw unpressed 0 08 0 12 
Jute manuf 0 81 0 8&6 
Tron and Steel wrought 1 18 2 28 
Petrol in tins O 05 015 
Tobacco... <s 0 22 0 81 
Total . 91 68 00 18 +558 
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Financial Results of Working. 


All Railways. 


Open Mileage.—The total route mileage 
on 31st March 1948, was made up of— 


Broad-gauge . 20,673-84 miles, 
Metre gauge. . . 16,010°85 _,, 
Narrow-gauge 3,827°62__—,, 


Under the classification adopted for statistical 
purposes, this mileage is divided between the 


three classes of railways as follows :— 
Class I . 86,798°18 miles, 
Class IT 2,652°23—,, 
Class IIT 1,061:90 __,, 


During the year 1948-44 Bankura to Midnapur 
doubling (63:50) miles, a section of Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and Jam-Wanthali-Kalawad 
(16-02) miles, a section of Jamnagar-Dwarka 
Railway were under construction. 




















Number of par in 
ssenger ca 
Class I = nge ges 
Railways. 
1st 2nd | Inter. | 3rd 
5’-6" ..| 20,938 } 41,510 | 57,845 |} 621,602 
9/39" 9,209 | 11,526 | 16,736 | 204,172 





Financial Results of Working.—The gross 
trafic receipts of the state owned railways 
(Qmeludinz worked lines) amounted to Rs.185-48 
crores in 1948-44 or an increase of 29°95 crores 
over the previous year. 


Statement showing calculation of contributions to General Revenues and amount accruing 


to Railways (in thousands of rupees). 
Reserve Fund during the year 1943-44— 















Commercial. | Strategic. Total. 
(i) Receipts (1943-44)—Gross traffic receipts .. 1,83,08,22 2,34,39| 1,85,42,61 
Subsidised Companies, Govt. share of surplus 
profits, etc... .. ae es eis wa 4,86 
Interest on Depreciation Reserve Funds and 
Reserve Fund Balances .. Si - Bs 4,05,22 


Railway Miscellaneous Receipts 






1,89,74,27 








(ii) Expenditure—Working expenses .. 
Payments to worked lines .. se of j 
Indian States and Railway Companies’ share 
of surplus profits .. a es % - 
terest— 
on capital outlay .. ea as be a 
on capital contributed by Railway companies 
Land and Subsidy .. aa ; v 
Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 
Total Expenditure .. 1,38,90,57 
(itt) Surplus .. aa ie wd 50,88,70 
Payments to General Revenues 37,68,63 
Transferred to Railway Reserve 18,20,07 
After meeting all interest and annuity charges Per cent. 
Government therefore recelved a net profit of; 1982-88 oe oo we .- Nil 
1°37 iakhs on the capital at charge of the State | 1933-34 os os os os Nil 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts; 1934-35 a ay : ; Ni 
minus the working expenses, have in recent; 1987-38 ee =a oe oe 0°29 
years given the following returns :— 1938-89 a es oe as 0°07 
Per cent,| 1939-40 - ee ‘ 0°43 
1923-24 ae oe ee ee 5°24 1940-41 cae! a? 2s ae 2.24 
1924-25 oe. oe oe on 5°85 1941-42 dics adie , ee 3°47 
1926-26 oe ee ee ae 5°31 1942-43 ed se oe 2s 5°47 
1926-27 ae a ae : 4°95) 1043-44 a 5 ia - 6°04 
1927~28 re er s ae 6°80; An examination of the latest available figures 
1 os < es oe °22| of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
1929-30 vs ne és 4°35] out resulte not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
1931-82 ee ae ae 9@ Nil ways. 


Number of Railway Staff 





United States of America 
France oe 
English Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


ee ee oe ad 


ee ee oe 


India ee ee ee oe ee ee 


Output of Railway-owned Collieries.—The 
output of Railway owned collieries during 
1942 43 was 2,864,785 tons Tins represents 
sm es of 15 per cent over the output of 


During the year 1943 44, the output of 
Railway Collieries represents 32 per cent of 
the total coal consumed on locomotives on 
Indian Railways 
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aoe 


Year, Operating Ratio 
oe es 1980 74 percent. 
oe eo 1925 84°15 4, 
ee es 1928 79°40 4, 55 
oe ee 1928-29 i da. \ ae 
eo e« 1927 71 05 5, 95 
ee es 1929 81°21 ,, 5, 

1913-14 51°70 4, ony 

ts 1925-26 62°69 45 
: 1926-27 62 04 5, 
| 1927-28 61°39 ,, ,; 
1928-29 hy ( Tare) 

| 1929-30 65°02 4, » 
1981-32 71°08 yy 9s 

1932-88 71°61 oy 

1983-34 v1 oo” 

1934-35 699 » » 

1935-36 69 By 5s 

1936-37 65 2 i 55 

1937-388 65°S ay os 

| 1988-39 668 4 » 
1939-40 65.6 4, » 

| 1940-41 B80, ys 

1 1941-42 56°4 yy 5 
1942-43 516 yy 4 

| 1943-44 BO a: ws 


Namber of Staff — —The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end *of 
the year 1943 44 was 889,056 as compared 
with 701,307 at the end of 193839 The 
following table shows the number of employees 
by communities on 3ist March 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 — 





Indians 
Anglo- 
Date Europeans Indians Indaan Other 
Hindus | Muslgns and Siths (Christians | Communi 
Domiciled ties 
Europeans 
31st March | 
1986 8,219 504,977 155,439 18,423 8 740 16,824 9,742 
1937 3,121 504,983 154,535 13,416 8,734 17,253 8,838 
1938 2,692 494,272 158,794 12,843 8,114 17,311 1,597 
1939 2,505 501,248 154,837 13,440 7,745 17,703 1,680 
1940 2,338 506, 157,857 13,098 8,106 18,045 3,362 
1941 2,143 621,17 160,912 13,2389 8,503 18,758 3,378 
1942 *1,018 | *538,840 | *172,085 *12,260 *8,705 *20,039 *3,259 
1948 *1,828 | *587,925 | *190,916 *12,270 #9442 *20,872 *20,872 
1944 1,761 629,730 09,190 12,262 9,397 22,212 22,212 





*Revised figures Due to changes made by the Railway administration mm the figures 


published last year. 
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Indianisation.—Superior services, following 
the recommendation of the Lee Commission 
that recruitment in India be advanced as soon 
as practicable up to 75 per cent of the total 
number of vacancies in the Superior Services 
of the Railways, the various Railway Companies 
managing State and other railway lines followed 
the government lead. As far as concerns State 
managed Railways, 


Cause. 


A.—Passengers. 


In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent | 


way, etc. 


In accidents caused by movements of railway 


vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 


In accidents on railway premises not connected 


with the movement of railway vehicles. . 


Total 


B-—~Railuay servants 


In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 


way, etc. 


In accidents caused by movements of raliway 


vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 


the direct recruitment. 


Railway Accidents. 


during the year included no European while 
57 Indians were appointed. 


Accidents.—The following table shows the 
number of passengers, railway servants and 
other | ia killed and injured in accidents 
on Indian Railways, excluding casualties in 
railway workshops, during the year 1943-44 
as compared with the previous year -— 


Killed. ~ 


Injured. 





1942-43, 


1943-44, 





In accidents on railway premises not connected 
with the movement of railway vehicles.. e3 


Total .. 


C.—Other than passenger and railway servants” 
In, accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 


y, etc. .. aa oa _ we oe 
In accidents caused by movements of railway 


vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains ; 


In accidents on railway premises not connected 


with the movement of railway vehicles 


Total 
Grand Total 


Of 4,373 persons killed 3,295 or 75 per cent 
were other than passengers and _ railway 
servanta and of this number 2,728 were “ treas- 
aera and 400 ‘suicides.’ Of the 4,373, 

4 persons were killed on railway premises 
due to causes other than the movement of 
trains, vehicles, etc. 

The number of persons other than passengers 
and railway servants killed was more by 624 
as compared with the previous year. This 


was due principally ‘‘tresspassers’’ (469) 


and suicides (27), There was an increase in 
the number of fatal accidents to passengers 
yallway servants, the increase being 293 


wheelie ie Rail 

ities assengers.— Railway 
sdministration in peace time are constantly 
endeavouring to make railway travel, especially 
im the lower classes, more attractive and the 
smettities afforded necessarily cover a large 





73 170 
342 539 
1 
416 709 
42 33 287 
245 298 5,696 
33 43 14,331 
320 369 20,314 
30 32 76 
2,706 3,282 935 
26 31 292 
2,771 3,295 1,303 1,596 
3,507 4,373 23,439 26,510 


and varied ground. Improved booking facilities 
by setting up additional booking offices and 
out-ageneies, provision of clean and adequate 
accommodation in trains, avoidance of over- 
crowding, arrangements for the vending of whole- 
some refreshments at reasonable rates in rail- 
way premises and trains, amenities to the public 
waiting at stations in the shape of waiting rooms 
and covered platforms and measures for ensuring 
the security of women passengers are some of 
the main directions in which progress continues 
to be made from year to year. But both by 
the size and scale of arrangements required 
and its primary necessity to the passenger, 
the most important of all is the adequate supply 
of wholesome drinking water to the travelling 
pons, Ba leader rh in the hot weather season, 
or which, in addition to the existing permanent 
arrangements, a hot weather (special) establish- 
ment is drafted every year. 


Chief Ratlways in India. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


Bengal and Assam. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 

h Cachar Hille into Assam It was worked 
under a limited.guarantee by a company 


The Eastern Bengal Raliway was promoted 
under the original form of guarantee and 
was constructed on the bread-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the lime were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 


The Assam Bengal Railway has come under 
State management and has been amalgamated 
with the E B Rly. with effect from Ist January, 
1942 and the combzned system 18 named as 
Bengal and Assam Railway. 


Mileage open ee oe 8,459° 74 
Capital at charge Rs 83,83,94,000 
Net earnings Rs 3,42,45,000 
Earnings per cent 407% 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a moetre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
gath in the Central Provinces in 1887, A 
company was formed under a rantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Visagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 


ai State took over the line from October 1, 
4 


Mileage open ae 8,875.76 
Capital at charge ~- Rs 80,51,27,000 
Net earnings ‘ ». Rs 4,40,59,000 
Earnings per cent. 5°47% 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India. 
The Bombay Baroda and Central Ind{fa 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways Jt was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed ander 
revised conditions. In 18865 the Rajpy ° 
Malwa argh ry system of State ral 
was leased to the company and has since 
Es rt in it. On the opening af 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gatige ¢ 
tio Bastern 


n jputena with — 
the working was en te this Co : 
On the acquisition of the Company in A 
the purchase price was fixed a§ 411, 






The State has taken over the management 
with effect from January 1st, 1942. 


Mileage open ees ue 3,408 94 
Capital at charge .. Ra, 78,75,68,000 
Net earnings ae Bs. 9,07,16,000 
Earnings per cent. .. - 11 82% 


East Indian. 


The Hast Indian Railway is one of the three 
plat fe sanctioned for conatruction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is contequently fed by ail the 
large railway systems connested with it. In 
1880 the Government purclsed the line, 
paying the shareholder by atmuities, but 
leased it again to the company te work under 
a contract which was terminable ia 1919. 


Tho contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary Ist, 1925, when the State took over the 
Management. From July ist, 1925, the O & 
Rohilkhund Railway was amalgamated with It. 


Mileage open ae as 4,061 94 
Capitalat charge .. Rs. 1,51,33,08,000 
Net earnings «+ Bs, 12,98,21,000 
Earnings per cent .. oe 8°55% 


(Muleages are route mileages ) 


Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line andertaken in India. I¢ was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
§ per cent. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line ma 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Weatern Ghats, 
these sections being 15}? miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thui Ghat which 
rise 1,181 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and tnder 
an affangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line wasamalgamated and leased to 
& Company to work. 


The contract was terminated on June 80th, 
1925, when the State took over the management 


Mileage open ee oe 8,630°17 
Capital at charge . Rs. 1,17,45,42,000 
Net earnings Rs. 17,50,88,000 
Barnings per cent. . 14.91% 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee, It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line waz amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre-gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 


The contract was terminated and it was 
decided to bring the railway under State manage- 
ment on the Ist April, 1944. 


Mileage open sé 2,941°31 
Capital at charge . Rs. 656,80,55,000 
Net earnings , Rs, 6,76,24,000 
Earnings per cent, . ea 11.90% 


North-Western. 


The North-Western Railway began its 
existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western Railway. It is the longest railway in 
India under one administration. 


Mileage open 6,885°24 
Capital at charge Rs, 1,51,45,60,000 
Net earnings Ba. 15,49,29,000 
Earnings per cent. WP 10.23% 


Oudh and Tirhut. 


The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free fand and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Rallway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Bengal and Assam Raliway at Katibar and 
the Hast Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat, 


The Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge and opened for 
traffic in 1884. Later on extensions were added 
between 1906 and 1916. 


The Bengal and North Western and the 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway have come 
under State-management from 1st January 1943. 
From the same date the two were amalgamated 
and the combined system is named as Oudh and 
Tirhut Railway, 


Chief Railways in India. 


Mileage open sis 2,684°19 
Capital at charge Rs. 29,25,95,000 
Net earnings Rs. 3,12,92,000 
Earnings per cent. os 10°69 


South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line ofthe Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914, As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the lst of January 1908. 


The contract was terminated on ist April, 
1944, when the State took over the management, 


Mileage open ais oe 2,348°90 
Capitalatcharge .. Rs. 48,58,81,000 
Net earnings és Rs.  4,88,03,000 
Earnings per cent. .. 10°04% 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Railways are the 
following :— 


Bikaner State. 

The line is owned by the Bikaner Government. 
It was worked by the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway 
Administration upto 31-10-1924, when it was 
taken over by the Bikaner Government. 


Mileage open ., ve mr 883 .05 


Jodhpur. 


The railway, which was worked by the 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway Administration 
upto 31-10-1924, is now worked by the 
Jodhpur Durbar. At present the Railway 
consists of 318.74 miles of British section and 

3.95 miles of Durbar lines. 


Total mileage open 1,125.69 


Mysore State. 


These lines are the property of the Mysore 
Government. Of the 9 lines 5 secticas were 
worked by the Madras & Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Of these 3 lines were taken over hy 
the Mysore Government from 1-10-1919 and the 
other two from 1-1-1938. It consists of 609.47 
miles of metre-gauge and 128.80 miles of narrow- 
gauge lines. 


Total mileage open .. “<a a 


H. E, H. The Nizam’s State. 

The Railway was constructed by a company 
under a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, 
which took over the management from 1-4-1930, 
It consists of 57°82 miles of British sections and 
1302°16 miles of Hyderabad State lines. 


Total mileage open .. 


788.27 


es os 1,350°08 


India-Ceylon Railway Schemes. 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and | 
Oeylon by a railway across the bank of sand | 
extending the whole way from Rameswaram to 
Mannar has been reported on from time to) 
time, and since 1805 various schemes have been 
suggested, | 


The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two pointe distant from each other 
about 20 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solidembankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ‘‘ Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 


In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20°05 miles of which 7°19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12°86 will be in 
water The sections on Gry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried On a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet contres and having theirinner faces 
14 feet apart, will fret be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with lfght concrete arches and chains 
and Vantversey with concrete ties, struts and 
chains, Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
conorete will be slippedinto position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom, Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
tO six feet above high waterlevel, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of wate: 
jots. This causeway, itys expected, will cause 
the alspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 


indo-Burma Connection. 


The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1014, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma, Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
Toute for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the beat one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Ohittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
Mf Assam. The route runs southwards through 
ihe Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide, About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spure of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yomaisa 
mountain mdge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwardé until {t loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At ita southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher Itisa 
formidable obatacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R. A Way 
many yearsago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 8,600 and 8,900 feet Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hilis and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregaterise andfall. The 
Hukong Valley route is only about 284 miles 
lo and it resenta fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route, One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it isonly very 
thinly populated Only one range of hilis 
‘hasto be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at & 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,500£6 
‘aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route althongh cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition 


Ratlway Statistics. 
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Raslway Mileage. 


Route Mileage of Railway Lines contained in the Class I Railway 


Systems in India. 








Railway 1989 40 
Bengal and Assam ;: 
Assam Bengal 1 306 389 
Bengal & North Western 2,085 65 
Bengal Nagpur 3 393 21 
Included in 
class IT 

Bikaner State Railways 
Bombay, Baroda & Central India 3 609 17 
Eastern Bengal 2007 84 
East Indian 4389 71 
Great Indian Peninsula 8 683 69 
Jodhpur 1092 43 
Madras & Southern Mahratta 2966 85 
Mysore State 728 71 
Nizam 5 State 1,359 91 
North Western 1981 42 
Oudh & Tirhut 
Rohilkund & Kumaon 569 88 
South Indian 2 532 61 

Total 36 557 47 





1940 41 1941 42 1942 43 1048 44 
cack 8 45747 | 3,459 74 
Included 1n 
1308 12; 1308 12; B &A Ry 
2098 04 | 2092 20 2098 58 |Included in 
O &T Ry 
3391 88 | 3,380 06 3377 59 | 3,375 76 
883 05 883 05 883 05 
3509 41 | 3482 80 8,370 24 | 3403 94 
Included in 
2005 241 2147 67 |B &A Ry 
4,840 92 | 4106 20 4078 95 | 4,061 94 
3564 86 | 8564 86 8564 42 | 3530 17 
1125 69 | 1125 69 1125 69 | 1125 69 
2,939 47 | 2939 47 29389 47 | 2941 31 
738 22 788 22 738 27 788 27 
1350 91 | 1359 91 1359 98 | 1359 98 
6941 43 | 6814 78 6 385 24 | 6 885 24 
2,684 19 
569 88 569 88 569 88 |Included in 
O &T Ry 
2500 18 | 2348 30 2348 80 | 2384890 
36 3938 25 | 36 861 21 86 792 63 | 36 79818 


Mines and Minerals, 
Mineral Production in Inter-War Period 


A general tone of stability was noticeable 


in the mining industry considered as a whole 
during the period intervening between the two 
wars While the output of some munerals 
showed a decrease, others showed an increase 
Among the minerals whose output was on the 
mcrease, coal, Iron Ore manganese, petroleum 
and mica stand out prominently 


The annual output of coal at the outbreak 
of the present war exceeded 25 000 000 tons and 
this csi a has raised India to the eighth rank 
among the coal producing countries of the world 
During the present war, the :production could 
not keep pace with the industrial activity m the 
country owing to various factors, mmcluding 
shortage of labour 
aaane production of iron ore which was hardly 

},000 tons in 1921 had by 1938 reached the 
neighbourhood of 3,000,000 tons, the bulk of 
which wag for consumption by the steel industry 
in India, 

India’s normal annual output of manganese 
is slightly more than a million tons, representing 

y a third of the world production, but 
during the slump period production declined to 


about 200 000 tons equivalent to a fifth of the 
1929 figure in terms of value the proportion 
was a great deal smaller In fact manganese 
was the mineral most seriously affected by the 
last depression , but the increased foreign and 
internal demand from iron and steel industry 
in later years had so greatly accelerated the 
recovery 1n prices in this case that by 1938 the 
value of output had msen to Rs 4 crores from 
Rs 2 crores in 1929 although the volume of 
output was the same in both the years 


The history of the petroleum industry in 
India is one of continued development Starting 
from a modest figure of 9500000 gallons the 
production in the Punjab and Assam oilfields 
rose steadily to 87 million gallons m 1938 
notwithstanding the ups and downs witnessed 
in world production 


With the output nearly quadrupled in the 
course of 20 years, India had by 1938 become 
the world’s biggest supplier of mica and her 
production of nearly 6,000 tons in that year 
represented nearly ge cent of the estimate 
world production e present war gave a 
further fillip to the activity. 


Mines and Minerals. 703 


The publication of statistics regarding India’s mineral production has been discontinued since 
the outbreak of the war as a war-measure. But the demands made by the war hasresulted ina 
substantial increase in the mineral output. 92,694 workers were employed in mines in British 
India in 1943 as compared with 55,123 m 1939, the corresponding figures for Indian States being 
6,583 and 5,090. The total value of Minerals produced in the country during 1937 and 1938 (which 
are the latest available) is as under -— 


1937 (Revised). 1938. Variation 
per cent. 


(on rupee 
Rupees, £(Rs, 13-3). Rupees. £(Rs. 13-4). basis). 


Minerals, Ores and Metals, 

















1. Coal .. as : 7,81,02,439 5,872,364! 10,64,23,835 7,942,077 +36°2 
2. Steel* .. < 6,68,63,554 5,027,334] 6,96,52,932 5,197,980 +4:2 
8. Manganese Ore (a) .. | 4,29,53,068} 3,229,554] 3,92,04,763] 2,982,445 —8°5 
4. Iron (Pig iron) (6) .. 2,82,78,201 2,126,180; 3,44,16,000 2,568,358 +21°7 
6. Gold .. os ese 3,03,95,871 2,285,404) 3,04,75,397 2,274,283 +0:3 
6. Petroleum a a 1,37,06,864 1,030,591| 1,65,48,142 1,284,563 +20-7 
7. Mica (b) ie <% 1,43,60,036 1,079,702) 1,18,25,346 845,175 —21°1 
8, Building materials .. 97,07,817}  (c)729,911| 1,12,65,392 840,701 +162 
9, Salt .. 4 Se 81,47,385 612,584 95,18,383 710,327 +16-8 
10. Copper ap we 61,67,490 463,721 44,02,580 328,551 —28°6 
11, Ferro-manganese* .. 10,69,453 80,410 2.4,63,590 183,850 +130°3 
12. Ilmenite wee cae 11,26,329 84,686}  15,46,436 115,406 +37°8 
13. Saltpetre (b) .. és 11,17,844 84,048 11,68,446 87,197 +4-5 
14. Kyanite, etc. .. is 7,08,623 53,280 7,46,514 55,710 +5:3 
15. Chromite .. .. 8,35,589 62,826 6,82,502 50,933 —22-4 
16. Clays .. “é “s 3,25,578 (c)24,480 3,76,270 28,080 +15°5 
17. Monazite sue Sis 1,40,865 10,554 2,33,700 17,440 + 66-4 
18, Gypsum ok He 1,18,543 8,913 1,71,903 12,829 +45°1 
19. Steatite - i 1,55,221 11,671 1,68,580 12,581 +8:°6 
20, Magnesite ..  .. 1,638,938 12,326 1,60,593 11,984 —2:0 
21. Fuller’s earth .. ee 75,017 5,640 78,958 5,892 +5°2 
22, Diamonds... Ms 54,979 4,134 68,813 5,135 +25-1 
23. Zircon .. at Bi 39,036 2,935 40,737 3,040 +4°3 
24, Silver .. es is $2,343 2,432 29,877 2,230 —7°6 
25, Barytes ee 1,49,260 11,223 29,812 2,187 —80°3 
26. Ochres.. ..  «- 28,193 (c)2,120 28,865 2,154 +2-8 
27, Bauxite ae. 61,839 4,649 25,540 1,906 —59-1 
28, Graphite fo + 16,302 1,226 20,691 1,544 +26-9 
29, Iron-ore (agarza) Ss 1,062 80 12,690 947 +1,093-9 
30. Tungsten-ore .. a 24,500 1,842 ,800 716 —60:8 
81, Asbestos ne Pe 6,022 458 4,482 334 —25°5 
$2. Felspar.. es a 3,890 255 4,335 324 +27°8 
38. Beryl .. sk oes 1,969 148 1,597 119 —18-8 
$4, Garnet sand .. ‘ 1,650 124 600 45 —63°7 
35. Bentonite - i 900 68 330 25 — 63-3 
36. Corundum i oe ve 250 19 +100-0 
37, Sapphire Se. es 550 41 150 11 —72°7 
38, Apatite ae? 1,660 125 119 9 —92-8 

89. Copper-ore eo es oe ae 101 8 ae 
40. Aquamarine .. es a sn 14 1 +100-0 
41, Tantalite “ wis 301 23 be a —100°0 

42, Antimony-ore eo ae ae ee oe os 
ToraL .. | 30,49,48,161! 22,928,057) $4,18,98,365) 25,477,116 +11-9 


(@) Export f.o.b. values. (a) al a values, (ec) aca *_Underestimated. 
ee &Y a rs 
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Munes and Minerals—Coal. 


COAL. 


Moat of the coal raised in India comes from Singareni 1n Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa—Gondwana vinces but there are & number of smaller 


coal-fields. 


Outside Bengal and Bihar and mines which have been worked at one time or 


Orissa the most important mines are those at another 
Provuncral production of Coal during the years 1987 and 1988 (whch are the latest statistics avarlable), 








or 1937 1938 Increase Decrease 
Tons Tons ons Tons, 
Assam 248,563 278,328 29,765 
Baluchistan 17,479 21,88 4,403 
Bengal 6,527,820 7,745,372 1,217,552 
Bihar 13,836,717 15,364,079 1,527,362 
Central India 384,291 336,593 2,802 ‘ 
Central Provinces 1,504,159 1,658,626 154,467 nn 
Eastern States Agency 1,244,988 1,463,693 218,705 
Hyderabad 1,076,241 1,211,163 134,922 
Orissa 47,127 44,42 2,702 
Punjab 166,682 184,028 17,896 
Ra)putana 32,369 34,717 2,348 
Total 25 036,386 28 342,906 3,309,222 2,702 
Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1937 and 1988 
Me OB 1938 
Value (£1=Bs 18 3), | Value Per | vaine (gi=Re 18 4) | Value per 
Rs £ Rs a p Rs £ Rs a p 
Assam 19,25,409 144,768 | 71111 24,92,719 186,024 | 815 1 
Baluchistan 1,09,713 8249} 6 4 5 1,43,910 10,739 |; 6 9 8 
Bengal 2,10,13,790 ; 1,579,984 | 3 3 6] 8,10 96,888 | 2 320,659! 4 0 8 
Bihar 4,09,23,918 | 3,076,986 | 215 4 | 5,37,10,370 | 4,008,237 | 38 7 8 
Central India 11,77,547 88,537 | 3 8 4 13,71,920 102,382 | 41 8 
Central Provinces 49,80,150 374,447 38 411 61,18,238 456,585 811 0 
Eastern States Agency 36,20,601 272,226 | 215 10 48,79,469 364,140 |] 3 56 4 
Hyderabad 32,17,860 241,944 | 215 11 52,756,083 398,659 | 4 5 8 
Orissa : 1,50 528 11,3818 | 3 2 4 1,44,002 10,746 | 3 3 10 
Punjab 8,36,790 62,917 / 5 O 4 10,20,856 76,183 | 5&5 8 9 
Rajputana 1,46,133 10988 | 4 8 8 1,70,485 12,728 | 414 7 
Total 7,81 02,439 | 65,872,364 10,64,23,835 | 7,042,077 
Average 3 111 812 1 


In 1938 the total production of Indian Coal 
rose to 28,342,906 tons or 3,306,622 tons (13 2 
per cent ) increase on the output of the previous 
Ses and is thus the highest figure yet recorded 

the years 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was a 
continuous decrease in production of coal from 
the peak figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930 In 
1984 the direction of change was reversed and 
production increased by 2,268,284 tons (or 11 4 
per cent )from 19,789,163 tons in 19338 to 
22,057,447 tons in 1934 In 1935 the increase con- 
tinued but at a less rate by 959 248 tons (or4 3 per 
cent) to 28,016,695 tons In 1936 there was 
again a decrease by 405,874 tons (1 8 per cent ) 
to 22,610,821 tons, followed in 1937 by an in 
crease of 2,425,565 tons (10 7 per cent) to 
25,086,386 the highest output till then, but which 
has now been greatly exceeded Thisincrease was 
shared by all provinces except Orissa, which show- 
ed a slight decrease 


The increased output of 13 2 per cent in 1938 
was accompanied by an increase of 36 ? per 
cent in the total value of the coal produced in 
India to Rs 10,64,23,885 (£7,942 077° in 1938, 
from Ra 7,81,02,439 (£5,872,364) in 1937. 


There was also an increase of 10 annas 2 pres 
in the pit's month value per ton of coal for India 
as a whole, namely from Ra. 3-1-11 to Rs.8-12-1. 
This increase in value was recorded from all 
provinces without any exceptions, In opposition 


/ 


to the trend of 1934, 1935 and 1936, the exports 
of coal from India mn 1937 have more than 
doubled as compared with 1936, deducting 
Burma’s share Since the separation of Burma 
on the 1st April, 1937, it appears in these statistics 
as a foreign country, and im 9 months it has 
taken a little more than Ceylon did in the year 


The average number of persons employed in 
the coalfields during the year showed an increase 
of16 5percent Theaverage output per person 
employed showed a decrease from the high 
figure of 180 2 tons in 1934, which {is practically 
the same as the figure for 1929, namely 180 4 
tons, the highest figure recorded, to 124 92 
tons in 1938 which is less than the figure 128 59 
for 1937 The figures for the last nine years 
average higher than those previously recorded ; 
these higher figures are partly due to an increased 
use of mechanical coal-cutters, and partly to 
concentration of work D recent years a 
large number of collieries have been shut down 
and the labour absorbed in the remainder; this 
concentration permits of a proportional reduction 
of the supervising staff, resulting in a larger 
tonnage ted head The fall in output per person 
employed in 1988 is of course due to increased 
employment. 


There was a decrease in the number of deaths 
by accident from 274 in 1985, 485 in 19386, to 
218 in 1937 but the number increased to 338 


Mines and Minerals—Iron Ore. 


due to accidents in Bengal, Bihar and Hyderabad 
in 1938. In 1935 there were three major acci- 
dents, at Loyabad and Bagdigl collieries in 
the Jharia coalfield and at Kurhurbaree 
colliery in the Giridih coalfield, in which 
11, 19 and 62 lives, respectively, were lost; 
in 19386 there were two, at Poidih in the 
Raniganj field, and Loyabad in the Jharia field, 
which accounted for 209 and 35 deaths 
respectively. These figures may be compared 


IRON 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- outcrop. 
vinces in India in which jron oreis minedfor 


smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- | 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and thefe ts hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag hears 
are not found, The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Rarly attempts tointroduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 in the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
tron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Ranigsnj stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the onlysupply Of ore used in the 
blast furnaces, Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengallron and Stee] Com- 
pang, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores Obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and 8teel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of lron-ore in 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Nott Buru and Buda Buru 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Sinehbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in aS. 8. W. direction. At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Buru rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 600 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated bv banded hwmatite-jaspers. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous hematite 
often lateritixed at the ontcrop. Croas-cuts 
into the interior of the deposit show that thi 
hematite becomes very friabie not far below th: 
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with the annuaj average for the quinquenniam 
1919-1923, which was 274, the annual average 
for the quinquennium 1924-1928, which was 
218, and the annual average for 1929-1988, 
which was 186. The death rate was 1.09 per 
thousand persons employed in 1937 and 1°49 
per thousand in 1938 : the average figure for the 
period 1919-1923 was 1.36 for the period 1924- 


1928 was 1.16, and for the period 1929-1933 
was 1.08, 


ORE. 


In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
ncluding the surface fateritisation, are almost 
rxactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
joa and Ratnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
teel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
cher and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
irict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
ihe deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposita 
14Ve all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
mall proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
‘lation with granite On the one hand and grant- 
ic rocks on the other 

For some years up to and including 1929 the 
‘roduction of iron-ore in India had been steadily 
Increasing; India is now, in fact, the second 
largest producer in the British Empire, and 
yields place only to the United Kingdom. Her 
jutput is of course still completely dwarfed by 
she production in the United States (304 million 
tons in 1935 and 48% million tons in 1936) and 
France (32:8 million tons in both 1935 and 1936) ; 
but her reserves of ore are not much less than 
shree-quarters of the estimated total in the 
United States and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a much more important 
place among the world’s producers of fron-ore. 
From 865,000 tons in 1921, the production of 
jron ore increased to 2,430, 136 tons in 1929. 
Then came the depression and the output of iron- 
ore in India fell to 1,228,625 tons in 1933. In 
1984, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recovered sharply to 
1,916,918 tons and in 1935 rose still further to 
2,364,297 tons, in 1986 to 2,553,247 tons, 
“n 1937, to 2,870,832 tons valued at Rs.45,86,378 
'£344,840), but in 1938 the production fell 
slightly to 2,743,675 tons valued at Rs.45,56,074 
(£340,073). These figures exclude the output 
of about 25,000 tons, by the Burma Corporation, 
which is used as a flax in lead-smelting. 
The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
Act No. XIV of 1924)—authorised, to 
companies employing Indiang, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wholly manufactured in 
British India from materials wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act No, ITI of 1927 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 31st March, 1927; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. Asa result of a new Act, No. XXXI of 
1984, provisiop has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Re, 10 per ton ad valorem in most cases, or about 
Rs. 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture. 
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This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892 the production rose rapidly 
to 92 008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
1a the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now vielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizag.ipatam mines The most 
Important deposits occur in the Central Pro 
vinces Madras Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The 18es to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied ‘Lhe peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it ytelds The ore is now used 
In the manufacture of ferro manganese for use 
in steer] man facture Since 1904 wher the 
total output was 150190 tons the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing 

The catastrophic fall in the production of 
manganese ore in India from the peak figures of 
192” namely 1 129 303 tons viluedat £2 703 06% 
fob Indian ports to 212 €04 tons with a value of 
£140 022 1n 193. has been recorded previously 
In 1933 the output rose shghtly to 218 307 
ton’ but the value fell to £123171 These are 
the smillest quantities ind values reported since 
1901 when the output wis 120 891 tons valued 
at £122 831 Jn 1900 the output was 247 42” 
tons vilued at £223 432 since when the smallest 
production ws 400 41¢ tons in 1915 valued at 
£929 546 whilst the smallest value was in 1909 
when 1 production of 644 660 tons was val ied 
at £603 08 In 1934 there was however 1 
partiil recovers to 406306 tons valued at 
£388 240 further incre sed in 1935 to 641 483 
tons valued at £768630 in 1936 to 813 442 
tons valued at £1 124 422 and 1n 1937 to 1 951 594 
tons valued at £3 229554 but in 1938 there 
was a fall in output and prices to 967 929 tons 
valued at £2 932 44 The full magnitude of this 
catastrophe to the Indian minganese industry 
18 perhaps best rcalised from the fact that whust 
the quantit, of the production in 1933 was a 
little over one fifth of thit of the pevk year of 
1927 the value was less than one twenty second 
part of the value of the 1927 production In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral] indus 
tries had the effects of the slump been so 
seriously felt asin the mangineseindustry it is 
gratifying therefore that some measure of re 
covery can now a recorded though the value of 
the output 1s still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927 w tha much higher value 

The substantial recovery in 1936 is due mainly 
to increases in the Balagkat Nagpur and 
Bhandaia districts of the Central Provinces 
and to the resumption of work in Panch Mahals 
The output from Sandur State fell by a third 
The most pleasing feature of this 1mprovement 
is the recoverv of the Centra] Provinces pro 
duction from the trivial figure to which it had 
fallen in 1933(28 789 tons) to 508 806 tons in 1936 

The recovery 1n 1936 hus becn set back by dec 
reases In the Bala Ghat and Bhandara Distncts of 
the Central Provinces Keonjhamn the Lastern 
States Agency and in North Kanara (Bombav) 
the Sandur State (Madras) and in the Chital lurg 
districts of Mysore State There has been an 
pene in the production from the Panch 
Mahals, Chindwara, Bellary lumkur and Vizaga 
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patam During 1932 and 1933 the majority of 
mines in the Central Provinces had been closed 
including several mines that had never been 
closed since the commencement of work in 
1900 and 1901 there had been a tota] cessation 
of production in the Nagpur district and almost 
total cessation in Bhandara The amount of 
ground recovered can be judged from 
the fact that the production of the Central 
Prosinces averaged 660559 tons annuallv 
during the quinquennium 1924 to 1928 All 
producing districts are now actively engaged 
in the output of Manganese ore 

The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
Industry during 1934 and 1935 was reflected 
in an increase of exports including the quantities 
exported from Mormugao in Portuguese India 
from the nadir of 275 904 tons in 1933 to 864 698 
tons in 193> =s Im: 1936 this fell to 742 547 tons 
and after rising to 1 151 834 tons in 1937 fell to 
648 740 tons 1n 1938 The United kingdom even 
with a decrease of over 127000 tons retained 
her position as the chief importer of Indian 
manganese ore The second plice as importer 
was taken by Japan with 113 212 tons with 
the U S A third with 89 037 tons and Trance 
a close fourth with 80950tons The Belgium 
German figures show a marked decrease 

The fall in the Indian output of manzanese 
ore of recent years cin be corielated with the fall 
in the price of first grade ore crf United 
hingdom ports fiom an average of 22 9d per 
unit m 1924 to 14 9d per unit in 192° and 
tren to 9 5d per unit in 1932 and 1933 A partial 
recovery 1n output in 1934 accompanied a rise 1n 
the average price to 10 5d per unit and to 
12 26d in 1986 rising as high as 22 5d in 1937 
but m 1988 the price fell to 19 7d per unit 


This continued fall in the price of manganese 
ore from 1924 to 1932 1s to be corrclated with 
the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate of 
imcrease of the world s production of manganese 
ore was much greater than the rate of increase 
in the world s preduction of pig iron and stecl 
And although there was a fall in the worlds 
output of manganese ore in 1928 there was 1% 
very large increase in 1929 greater than ws 
justified by the imcreased production of iron 
and steel in that year, and it 1s evident that the 
worlds available supplies of manganese o1¢ 
are now much in excess of normal requirements 
The present chief sources of production of 
Manganese o1e are Russia India the Gold 
Coast, South Africa Brazil Cuba Egypt 
Czechoslovvkia and Japan Russia 1s able 
to place a large quantities of ore on the market 
at a price with which many Indian producers 
cannot compete without a return to pre war 
railway fieights The Gold Coast has also 
tecome a serious competitor of recent years 
Ihe large deposits of high grade manganese 
ore discovered near Postmasburg in South 
Africa are also being developed With this 
increasing competition and falling prices it 
is not surprising, therefore thit in spite of 
the apparent prosperity of the Indian manganese 
industry m 1929 and 1930 as judged from 
figures of production and export yet by 1930 
the industry as a whole had arrived at a stage 
of relative depression causing many operators 
,to cease work Added to increased available 
supplies there was in 1931 and 1932 a disastrous 
decline in the activities of the iron and steel 
industry of the world, 
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GOLD. 
(The Statistics given below are the latest available ) 


The steady decline in Indias output of gold, 


m spite of the steep rise in the price has been 
noted since 1921 when it was as much as 390 927 
ounces a8 against 252 262 ounces in 1943 = It 
has nowhere pbeen adequately explained but 
is probably due in the main to increased diffi 
culties resulting from the high temperature in 
the depths of the Kolar Gold Fields (the mines 
go down to 8 000 feet below ground level 2 e 
roughly 5 000 feet below sea level) which account 
for almost the entire output of gold in this 
country 

The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India la denved from the Kolar gold fiela 
in Mysore During the last decade the produc 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
19056 when 616,758 ounces were raised In 
1906 the quantity won was 565 208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535 085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next but at a reepectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field This mine 
Was Opened in 1903 The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
In output of 2,998 ounces in 191] but work 
there ceased 1n 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the vear 1910 
the amount being 2532 ounces valued at 
Rs 151,800 Gold miming was carried on 1n the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 til] 
1900 the highest yield (2 854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the vear 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked unt) 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddv mver near Myitkyina 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 
the amount steadily increased from vear to 


year and reached 8 445 onnces in 1909 but 
fell in subsequent years until im 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz The smal) 


quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, andthe United Provinces is 
obtained hy washing Gold washing is carried on 
im a@ great many districtsin India, but there is 
nv CUmpiele recurd Vi tLe BLUUULG UUM LD 
this way. 

Ihe production of gold m India during the 
ten years ended 1943 aggregated 3 039 000 
ounces or one per cent of the total world produc 
tion, excluding that of the USSR 


In 193] the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330 488 8 ozs valued at 
Bs 20801,943 (£1540 885) fellowed by a 
rivia} fall again in 1982 when the output was 
329681 7 ozs valued at Rs 253 51 438 


{£1 906128) In1938 there wis an increase to 
336108 3 ozs valued at Rs 276400713 
(£2078 201) In 1934 the output fell to 


322142 9 ozs, but the value increaced to 
Rs 2 92 71130 (£2 200 836) beimg the highest 
in terms of sterling smce 1920 Itis mteresting 
to note that the output of 1921 which was 
valued at £2 050 575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production was 482 722 6 ozs Ip 
1985 the output rose again to 327652 5 ozs 
valned at Re 8 04,01,775 (£9,985 848), and in 


1936 to 833 885 6 ozs valued at Rs 3 06 02 4138 
‘£2 300 933) In 1937 the output fell slightly 
0 331748 2 ozs valued at Rs 30480105 
\£2 291 737) In 1938 the output decreased 
slightly to 321 137 8 ozs valued at Rs 3 04 75 397 
(£2 274 283) from 330743 9 ozs valued at 
Rs 303 95 871 (£2 28) 404) The estimated 
production of gold in India in the following 
~ears has been given below — 


1939—315 000 ounces 1940—285 929 ounces 
Rs 33131783) 1941—260 387 ounces (Rs 
3 72 88 285) 1942—260 302 ounces (Rs 3 76 83 
442) and 1943—252 262 ounces(Rs 5 02 57 880) 


Until the outbreak of the war the prices ¢f 
gold remained approximately on world parity 
although there were occasional and independent 
fluctuations due to local speculative movement 
Upto September 1931 when the United 
Kingdom went off the gold stands d the gold 
parity in Bombay was an import parity ie 
the price in Bombay was the price in London 
plus the cost of importing gold After that 
date until 1940 41 India was an exporter of 
gold and prices were bised on the export parity 
ze the price of gcld in London (or New York) 
less the cost of sending it to these places 

The outbreak of hostilities in the Far East on 
December 7 1041 led to an outburst of specula 
tion and a scramble for gold hoarding and 
ready gold rose to Rs v02 on December 19 
and the subsequent Japanese advancer pushed 
the prices to Rs 584 on March 12 1942 A 
month later the gold rate declined to R 44 12 
on April 18 and then started an upward trind 
to reach Rs 716 at the close of the financial 
year In 194344 the price reached a ntw 
high level as a result of intensified demand 

artly induced by the inflation complex In 

‘ay the wsue of the Defence of India Rule 
JOG made ~ forward and option dealings 
in bullion illegal and two months later another 
Rule was 1spued in order to empower the authcr1 
ties to prohibit advances against commodities 
and bullion ‘Lhe Reserve bank started selling 
gold on account of the oversea» principals on 
August 16 1943 and has continued those s1lP= 

The highest lowest and annul averi.e 
prices for gold in the Bombay market for tte 
years 1926 27 to 1943 44 are ,1ven below — 


Year| Highest | Lowest_ | Average __ 
Ro ap; R ity Rs a p 

1926 27 2111 6} 21 £ 6 21 7 & 
1927 28 2111 3) 21 4 } 21 7 6 
1928 29 2111 6) 21 4 € 21 6 10 
1929 30 22 0 0} 21 » 3 «1 7 > 
1930 31 2113 3] 21 3 6) 2112 6 
1931 32+ 31 2 0} 21 3 €, 24 £ 38 
1932 33+ 32 1 6} .610 0) 23 o 2 
1933 34 |} 3412 0; 2.11 0' 382 4 5 
1934 35+ 313 3; 33 3 0, 3515 8 
1935 36+ 36 12 0; 31 38 ¢| 35 411 
1936 37 od 8 Of 331) 3] 38412 6 
1937 38 + Bo 2 YF of 3 6, 84 7 10 
1938 39 + 3° 10 ¢€| 3412 3) 3510 3 
19389 40+ 43 8 0; 36 9 O} 39 138 11 
1940 41+ 48 8 0; 40 2 6 42 6 0 
1941 42 57 12 0; 41 9 6 44 711 
1942 43 72 0 0; 4412 0; 57 10 10 
1948 44 | 96 4 Ol 6 4 Of 76 11 6 
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SILVER 


Indas production of Silver has been negligible as compared to the world’s output but the 
country his got fascination for the white metal and has been a heavy importer of the metal from 
abroad The details about the output are given below — 





Indian production 


World output es 2 
Lear 
in ounces Ounces Rs 
1939 264 200 000 22 745 33 361 
1940 278 000 000 21 808 34 931 
1941 266 000 000 22 929 41 597 
1942 248 000 000 22 466 48 451 





The mmghest lowest and the annual average prices for Silver in the Bombay market together 
with the umport duty on silver since 1926 27 are given below — 





Year Highest | Lowest | Average | Import duty 
Rs a p Rs ai p Rs a p Rs a Dp 
1926 27 72 0 O 5o 3 0 638 1 5 Aid 
1927 28 61 2 0 56 8 O 59 3 7 Nia 
1928 29 66 6 O 58 2 O 60 9 2 Ail 
1929 30 09 7 O 46 14 0 538 911 Niu 
1930 31 57 4 0 39 0 0 4615 1 9 6 0 
1931 32 66 8 0 4112 0 0 311 14 1 0 
1982 33 60 0 0 48 14 0 5211 4 144 1 0 
1933 34 59 14 O 5215 0 56 0 10 17 9 3 
1934 35 69 O O 50 7 O 60 18 5 1111 6 
1935 36 87 0 0 4612 0 65 1 1 411 0 
1936 37 56 2 0 47 0 0 50 5 8 411 0 
1037 38 5515 6 46 1 6 51 4 1 7 0 6 
1938 39 vd 1 6 48 2 0 5111 3 7 0 6 
1939 40 66 4 0 44 7 86 55 4 9 7 0 6 
1940 41 6413 0 62 11 0 62 8 0 7 0 6 
1941 42 97 6 0 6112 6 6611 4 8 7 0 
1942 43 116 8 0 75 4 0 94 2 6 8 7 0 
1943 44 141 8 O 101 8 9 120 711 8 7 0 
SALT 


The production of salt in India was almost 
Steady during the past 25 years In 1921 
India produced 1334000 tons of salt the 
figure dropped to 1084 000 tons in 1935 when 
it reached the bottom four years later the 
eal ta was placed at 1,439 000 tone and moved 
in the following decade between 1 368 000 tons 
and 1538000 tons The wai gave a further 
filip to the production of this article of vital 
necessity and the figure rcached new high 
levels as the years passed by In 1940 the 
salt production amounted to 1,644 000 tons 
in the following year, 1t mncreaced to 1,778,000 


tons and in 1942 it reached the record high 
level of 1890000 tons No up to date details 
are available regarding salt production in the 
Various provinces 

Since the outbreak of the war imports con 
tinued to dwindle and reached a low level of 
133 000 tons m 194243 as compared with 
262 000 tons in the preceding year, 207,000 
tons in 1940 41 The decline in imports during 
the war period was attributable to the elimina 
tion of Germany which was an important 
source of supply before the war and reduced 
shipments from Aden 
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There was a moderate imcrease m the production of salt in India in 10388, made up 
of increase in the production in Northern India and Madras, with decreases in the production 
in Sind and Bombay 


The production in Aden was less in 1938 than in 1937, the production in Burma showed 
a large decrease 


There was a decrease in the imports of salt into India in 1938 


Quantity and value of Salt producedin Indva during the ae 1937 and 1938 (uhich are the latest 





Sigures avatlable 
eatin 1937 1938 
Quantity | Value (£1l=eRs 13 3) | Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 4) 

Indva-— Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
Bengal 112 7 $65 591 267 3,505 268 
Bombay 489,742 22,86 482 | 171916 406 992 18,84,939 140,667 
Gwalior (a) 55 2 680 202 183 9,711 725 
Madras 421,014 20,87,038 156,920 453 954 31,00 561 231,385 
Northern fndia 465 712 31,74,484 238 683 §82 391 40 36 224 301,211 
Sind 116,386 5 88 816 44 272 95 876 4 83,353 36 O71 
TOTAL 1,493,021 81,47 365 612,584 | 1,539 663 95,18 383 mA 710,327 
Aden . 355,166 | (5)20,70 618 155,686 278,047 i(b) 16,24 014 120,971 
Burma 53,813 | (b)8,24,953 62,026 38 698 |(b) 5,94,014 44 329 

(a) Figures relate to the official years 1936 37 and 1937 38 (6) Estimated 


Imports of Salt unto India during the years 1937 and 1938 





1937 1938 


Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 3) Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 4) 


From— Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 


Germany 41,577 |  6,69,468 50,336 27,762} 4,52,781 33,789 
Aden and depen 
dencies : 295,879 | 62,80,684 397,044 216,883 | 26,97,967 201,341 
Egypt. 1,000 15,269 1,148 61 209 6,62,123 49,412 
Other countries 530 97,489 7,830 26,111 3,86,867 28,871 
TOTAL 838,986 | 60,62,910 455,858 331,955 | 41,99,788 313,413 





The Review of the Trade of India gives the following details of rmports for the three financial 
years ending March 81, 1943 — 








(In thousand tons) 
From 1940 41 1941 42 1942 43 
Aden 145 122 57 
Egypt 27 121 65 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 10 6 
Italian Hast Africa 22 4 
Spain ‘ . 9 


ae ae See a nimmmetinmsinnti cased (mmnintmiidiitetiniemedeniines etiam” 


Total 207 262 133 
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Stock Exchanges. 


The earliest reference to stock broking in this 
country dates bach to the end of the 18th 
century when transactions in Government 
securities andthe shares of the Last India 
Company used to take place in Calcutto under a 
neein tree Simular references are also ivailable 
about business in shares in Bombay before 1840 
The boom following the American Civil war 
gave zreat impetus to this business 


Bv an indenture dated December 3 1897 
the Native Share and Stock Brokers Association 
of Bomba; was formally constituted It has a 
membership of about 47. brokers who carry on 
business in the Brokers Hall bought in 1887 
from the funds of the Association Trading 1s 
goveraed by the rules framed by the Governing 
Board The pre cnt value of a brokers card 
is about Rs 45 000 


This 15 the onlv share market where forward 
business used to be conducted in an organised 
way This business 1° governed by separate rules 
approved by the Government of Bombay under 
powers vested in them by the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act This leziolation was 
enacted in 1925 in pursuance of the 1ecom 
Mendations made by the Stock Lxchange 
Ingury Committee with Sir Wilfimd Atlay as 
President in 1923 Thirteen years later the 
Government of Bomba; appointed a Committee 
with Mr B Morison as Chairman to 
examine and report on the organisation and 
methods of working of the Native Share and 
Stock Brokers Association to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests 
of the investing public and to make recommenda 
tions 


Besides the premier share market in Bombay 
occasional attempts were made in the city to 
have an additional share market In 1917 
the Bombay Stock Exchange Ltd was regis 
tered but it ceased to function after a bnef 
period A new stock market was opened in 
1938 under the name of the Indian Stockh 
Exchange Ltd 


The Calcutta Stockh Exchange Association was 
founded at No 2 New China Bazar Road (now 
known as 2 Royal Exchange Place) Calcutta 
with 150 founder members in 1908 Fifteen 
vears later it was registered as a limited hab 
lity concern The Association 1s controlled and 
managed by a Committee and has a membership 
of 232 brokers 


The only registered institution in South 
India of brokers dealing in shares and securities 
18 the Madras Stock Exchange Association Itd 
It was registered in 1337 


Of late several stoch markets have been 
started at other industrial centres These 
indlude Delhi Lahore and Cawnpore Plans 
for setting up a shire market in Nagpur are 
now under waj 


The Ahmedabad Stockh Ixchange 1s also a 
registered body and recognised by the Govern 
ment of Bombay under the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act 


Among the Indian States Hyderabad State 
has recently started a stock market ofits own 


The wild orgy of speculation that started 
im the share markets all over the country in 
1943 cilled for QGovernmental action On - 
September 11 1943 the Government of India 
issued Rule 94( under the Defence of India 
Rules prohibiting with effect from the 24th of 
that month all stock exchanges in British Indi 
from permitting or affording facilities for hudla 
transactions or for the makinz of any contracts 
other than for ready deliverv contracts 
Speaking about the working of this Rule at the? 
annual mecting of the Native Share and Stoch 
Brokers Association in 1945 Mr 
Shroff however complained that instead of 
achieving the objective the Rule had only 
created gre} markets all over the country 


The Government of India have appointed a 
special officer to investigate into the question of 
having a centrahsed control over the affairs of 
stock n arkets 


“Il 


Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and wa* for a long 
time entirely mn their hands Chambers of 
Commerce and numtrous kindred Associa 
t1 1« were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance But Indians have in recent 
years taken a large and growing part is this 
commercial life The extent of their partici 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races Bombay, for istance 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very keen in other flelds of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir- 
un tances we find Chambers of Commerce 
im Bombay Karachi Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres with a membership 
both Furopean and Indian but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain A*so 
civtions such as the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chaml er and Bureau of which the membership 
19 excuively Indian [hese different classes 
of bodies are in no sense bostie to one another 
but constantly work in association 


In 1921, the London Chamber of Commerce, 
eahsing the increasinc attention demanded 
by the economic development of India took 
teps to form an ‘ East Jndia Section ot 
‘heir organisation The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
A no sense affiliated to it nor is there at present 
iny inclination on their part to enter into such 
lose relationship because it is generally felt 
shat the Indian Chambers can themcelves 
ichieve their objects better and more 
affectively than a London body could 
lo for them and on various occasions 
rhe London Chamber or the Fast India 
section of it, hive shown themselves out 
% touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 


A Dew movement was started in 1918 
by Sir Fazulbhov Currmbhov’ Ibrahim 
a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay which aimed at effecting great 
mprovement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organisation Sir Fazulbhoys original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com 
mercial Congress The propre met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India The scheme was 
lelayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held tn the 1915 Christmas 
noliday season, in the Town Halt Bombay 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
wsocrations of Bombay were prepared to 
co operate actively 


The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parte of India Thc late Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchantg Chamber presided 
ak Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the firaet 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy | 
Currimbhoy as the firat President The Con 


gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary} steps to get the Assocation 
registered and to enrol! members andcarry on 
work The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution 


The organisation languished foi lack of 
support for some years until a number of met 
chants specially interested in currency and 
exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and in 1927 at Calcutta the initiative in the new 
activities coming like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercia] Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and ist and 
2nd January 1927 decided upon the formation 
of a ‘Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and agreed to the 1egistered office 
of this body being ‘ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs 1t to be located 


Among the objects for which the Federation 
1s established are the following — 


(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade transport 
industry and manufactures finance 
and al} other economic subjects 

(65) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among the business com 
munity and association on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business 

(c) lo enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme 
municipal jocal or otherwise, that 
mav seem conducive to the Federa 
tions objects or inj} of them and 
to obtain from any “uch Government 
or authoity all rmghts concessions 
and privileges which the lederation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carry out exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements rights 
privileges and concessions 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for Such consideration a% the Federa 
tion may thmk and in particular for 
shares debentures or securities of 
any other companv having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of the Federation 

(e) lo take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part simular 
to those of the Federation 

(f) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which mav seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra 
tuitously or otherwise 

(7) To draw, make accept, discount, 
execute ind icsue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants debentures and other negoti 
able or transferable instruments or 

securities 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of 


Commerce and Industry. 


The Federation has 78 Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial Associations affiliated 
to 16 as Ordinary Members and 5 Associate 
Members, and 1s recognised by the Central 
Government as the premier organisation repre 
senting commercial and industrial interests in 
the country The headquarters of the Federa- 
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tion are situated in New Delhi. There are two 
classes of Members, Ordinary and Associate 
Office-Bearers for 1945-46 
President —Sit Badridas 
Calcutta 
Vice-President —Lala Gurusharan Lal, Gaya 


Hon Treasurer —Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Cal 
cutta 


Secretary —D G Mulherkar 
Office —28, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi 


Goenka, CIE, 


~ 


ALL-INDIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS. 


The Employer’s Delegations to the various 
sessions of the International Labour Conference 
felt the necessity of a central organisation in 
India representing employers of industrial lobour 
in the country with a view to studying various 
questions coming before these International 
Conferences from the Indian employers’ point of 
view Walchand MHuirachand, who was the 
President of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, with the consent 
of the Committee, took the initiative of launching 
a central organisation in December, 1932, to 
represent Indian emplovers Any organisation re- 
presenting an industry, the constituents of which 
are employers of industrial labour, 1s entitled to 
become a member of the All-India Organisation 
of Industrial Employers (brieflv called A O I.E ) 
Besides this membership, any industrial concern 
is also entitled to become a member of the 
Organisation 


The annual subscription for industrial 
associations 18 Rs 300 and for mdividual indus- 
trial concerns Rs 50 


The Organisation has on its roll 15 industrial 
associations representing Ahmedabad and 
Bengal millowners, Northern India employers, 
salt industry, national shipping, sugar industry, 
Baroda State Millis and Industries, glass, coal 
mining, tea, Delhi Factory Owners and jute 
industry Besides, there are about 1(€0 big indus 
trial concerns as members of the Organisation 


Office Beaters for 1945 46 


President —Hon’ble sir Rahimtoola M Chino y, 
' Bombay 


Secretary —D GQ Mulherkar 
Office —28, Terozshah Road, New Delhi 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found: | 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta - 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 300 Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade “in particular in Cal 
cutta’”’ There are two classes of members 
Permanent (Chamber and Assocate) and 
Honorary. 


Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
im commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joimt stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manutacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 


The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1945-46 — 


President —Sir Renwick Haddow, Messrs 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co 


Vice-President —H D Townend, Shaw 
Wallace & Co 

Committee Members —Sir Harry Bum 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd . 


H D Cumberbatch, Andrew Yule & Co, Ltd 
A J Tilkms, Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co 
F C Guthne, James Finlay & Go, Ltd 
sir George Morton, OBE, MO, Messrs Bird 
& Co, & F W Herlgers & Co,,L O Tasker, 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 
China, P F 8 Warren, Jessop & Co, Ltd 
Secretary —D C Tairbairn, MA, CIE 
Deputy Secretary J J B Sutherland , Assestunt 
Secretarves J B Morrison and W D Bryden 


The following are the public bodies (among 

thers) to which the Chamber has the right of 

‘et urning representatives, and the representa- 
iv %,,eturned for the current year. 


The Council of State —The Hon’ble Mr K W 
Mealing 

The Bengal Legvslatwve Assembly —D Gladding, 
i'1B, J R Walker, rrr, R Haywood, M AF 
Hitzel, OBE H Rowan Hodge, W C€ 
Wordsworth and F F M Ferguson 

The Calcutta Port Commission —Sir Renwitk 
Haddow, Kt, T S Gladstone J Morshead, 
W L Gordon, F C Guthrie, Nell Brodie 

The Calcutta Muniwrpal Corporaten—I H 
Method J B Ehas H S Gill, L E Hunt, 
A A Wise and H F Whithouse 


The Board of Trustees for the Improvement o 
‘aleutta —T Godley 
The Bengal Bowler Commission —J M Guiant, 
Gow and W. H. W. Urquhart, AaM.I 
Mech E 


The Bengal Smoke Nuvsances Commission — 


R J, Oliver, J M Grant 


The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, andte numerous 
subsidiary associations The following are the 
recognised associations of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Insurance Association, Calcutta 
Import Trade Association The Wine, Spirit 
and Beer Association of India, Indian Mining 
Association, Calcutta Baled Jute Association, 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association, Indian 
Engineering Association, Calcujta Jute Fabrics 
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Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Hydraulic 
Press Association, Jute Fabric Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Baled Jute Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, Cal- 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
River Transport Association, the Masters’ 
Stevedores’ Association and the Association 
of Paint, Colour & Varnish Manufactures in 
India, Calcutta Freight Brokers’ Association 
and European Mofussil Jute Balers’ Association. 

The Chamber does not assist in the prepara- 
tion of official statistical returns. It publishes 
weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, and also 
publishes a large number of statistical circulars 
of various descriptions in addition to a monthly 
abstract of proceedings and many other circulars 
on matters under discussion. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 


| 
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or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta or else- 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures’ Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (G. C. 
Gee Smyth), Head Office Manager (Mr. F. W. 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. 
J. B. F. Henfrey, on active service, B. Perry 
and S. J. Warwick) and the staff at the time of 
the last official returns consisted of 79 officers. 
The usual system of work for the benefit of the 
trade of the port is followed. The Department 
has its own provident fund and compassionate 
funds and Measurers’ Club. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1887. 
The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interest of all persons trading therein; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion ocours 
between parties willing to submit their differences 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as May be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assam. 


The constitution of the Chamber extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal. The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is more 
than 500. Almost all the leading Indian com- 
mercial and industrial firms and persons in every 
branch of the inland and foreign trade in Bengal 
are members of the Chamber, A considerable 
Naat of the joint stock capital invested in 

engal in banking, insurance, steamer services, 
cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The con- 
stitution of the Chamber provides for a close 
association as between fhe Chamber and various 
sectional organisations of trades and industries 
in Bengal. 


List of Associations A filiated to the Chamber.— 
All-Bengal Bobbin Manufacturers Association ; 
All Bengal Electrical Contractors’ Association ; 
All-India Soap Makers’ Association; All-India 
Tea Growers Federation ; Association of Engi- 
neers ; Barisal Mahajan Samity ; Bengal Motion 
Pictures Association; Bengal Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association; Bengal Glass Manufac- 
turers Association; Bengal Banks Association; 


Bengal Galvanized Sheet Merchants’ Associa- 
tion ; Bengal Cotton Association, Ltd.; Bengal 
Industries Association ; Bengal Building Traders’ 
Association; Bengal Stationers Association ; 
Bengal Qil Mills Association; Bolpur Cloth 
Merchants Association ; Brick Field Association, 
Kotrung ; Brahmanbaria Merchants Association ; 
Burdwan Rice Mills Owners Association; 
Calcutta Electric Traders Association ; Calcutta 
Flour Dealers Association; Calcutta Iron 
Merchants Association ; Calcutta Jute Exchange, 
Ltd.; Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association ; 
Calcutta Retail Yarn Merchants Association ; 
Calcutta Rice Dealers Association; Calcutta 
Sugar Dealers Association; Calcutta Timber 
Merchants Association; Calcutta Salt Associa- 
tion, Ltd.; Calcutta Rice Mills Association ; 
Calcutta Wine Association; Dacea District 
National Chamber of Commerce; East India 
Jute Association Ltd.; Faridpur Local Mer- 
chants Association; Gramophone & Radio 
Dealers Association; Grain & Pulse Dealers 
Association; Indian Insurance Institute; 
Indian Colliery Owners’ Association: Indian 
Confectioners Association: Indian Plywood 
Manufacturers Association; Indian Plywood 
Traders Association; Indian Cycle Traders 
Association ; Metropolitan Banking Association ; 
Merchants Association, Khylna; Memari Paddy 
& Rice Merchants Association : Pabna Mahajan 
Samity ; Paddy Merchants Association ; Tripura 
Tea Association ; Retail Textile Dealers Associa- 
tion ; Sirajganj Bengali Cloth & Yarn Dealers 


Association. 


The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing 
representatives to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, Bengal Industries Board, 
Economic Enquiry Board, Bengal, Indian 
Central Jute Committee, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Koard, and other inportant bodies. 


The headquarters of the Chamber are at 
Calcutta and its affairs are administered by a 
committee of 32 members in addition to the 
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President, two Vice Presidents, and the Honoiary 
Treasurer, with the help of the Secretary and a 
number of Departmental committees 


LIST OF OFFICE-BEARFRS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEL FOR 1945 


President —I B Sen 


Vice Presidents —Dr S B Dutta WA 
Phd (Econ Lond), Barat aw DN 
Sen, MLA 


Hony Treasurer —Dr Satya Churn Law, 


Members of the Executwe Committee —-Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, Dr N N Law, MA, Phpd, 
J k Mitter, Lt-Col D N_ Bhattacharyya, 
Kumar Ramendra Nath Roy, 8 N Chaudr, 
8 © De, C L Bajona,S C Roy, MA,BL, 
Raghunath G Basu, BA, Dutta, FSAa4, 
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FOIS (Lond), RA ,D P Goenka, N Datta, 
S M Bose, AB (Stanford), MSc (California, 
USA), Sadhan C Roy, BSc, LME, MIEE, 
K Basu, Tulsi Charan Roy, S N _ Dutt, 
BSc (Lng Glasgow), AMICE, MIE (Ind), 
S Chatterji1, R Datta 


Co opted Members of the Executiwe Commitee — 
B C Ghose, BSc (Lond) BCom (Lond), 
B G Mookherjee, J K Das, N N Rakshit, 
Debes C Ghose, B Matra, Charu Kumar 
Ghosh, H C Sarcar, BSc (Econ Lond) 
P K Banerjea, B T Ghattack, A K Sen, 
N C Ghose , 


Secretary —S R Biswas, MA 

Asst Secretary—B C Kundu, MA 
Office —4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta 
Telephone Calcutta, 3932 

Telegram Conjoint 


CALCUTTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Object —To foster and develop mutual help 
and co operation amongst those who are directlv 
or indirectly interested im Trade Commerce, 
Industry, Agriculture, etc and safeguard the 
interests of commercial communities of India 


Membership —Any firm, company, corpora- 
tion, or individual domg business, lawyer, 
physician, banker or man of public importance 
1s eligible for membership on payment of 
subscription as determined by the committee 
and on recommendation in writing by any two 
of 1t8 members subject to the approvil of the 
committee 

Administratvon —The affairs of the Chamber 
shall be administered by an Executive Com- 
mittee the members of which are — 

Presdent —Nandalal Chatter, BL , Vace- 
Presidents —\rs Protiva Sasmal Syed Amyad 
Al , Hony Secretary —SJamnadas G Bhatia, 


Jount Hony Secy —Mrs Renukana Ray Choud- 
hury, Hony Treasurer —B Sattar, Jovnt 
Hony Treasurer —P C Datta 


Commutee Members —Bhupal Chandra Rai 
Choudhury Chandra Nath Mukherjee, S 
Acharya Choudhury Siva Nanda Sarkai, 
B N Chatterjee R Roy, BA, S Biswas 
¥ Johnson, 8S P Mehta, M B Palonjee 
H Chakraborty A C Banerjee, Dr R C 
Guha Thakur, MBH, S K Gangopadhaya, 
S K Basu, K N Desai, BSc , Miss Maya Debi 


The Committee shall coopt members if 
recommended by any two of 1ts members and 
by the committee 


Address —91, Dr 


Daudo1 Rahaman Road, 
Tolly gunge, Calcutta 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerged, to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians, to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India , to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber, to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 


room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta, and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidenta] to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 300 and the Mofussi) 
members Rs 150 Merthants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or Insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and person» engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 


The following constitute the Managing 
Committee of the Chamber foi the year 1945 — 

Presvdent —Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, 
MLA (Central) 


Senor Vice-President —K D Jalan 
Vice-Presvdent —Darab Cursetji Driver 
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Members :—B. M. Birla; M. L. Shah; D. P. | 
Khaitan; G. L. Mehta; R. L. No 


Lal Puri; K. L. Jatia; Lala Karamchand | 


Bengal Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee.— 


ny; Nand | Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 


East Indian Railway Advisory Committee.— 


Thapar; K. P. Goenka; K. M. Naik; M. G. | B. L. Nopany. 


Bharat ; Dr. H. Ghosh; M. BR. Jaipurii, M.L.0. ; | 
P. D. Himatsingka, K. C. Neogy, MLA. - 
(Central) ; Sir Padamji Ginwala; R, N. Bangur ; 
Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani. 


Secretary :—Dr. R. D. Tiwari, M.A., Ph.D., 
LL.B. 


Senior Asst. Secretary :-—L. 8. Bisht, B.8c., 
LL.B. 


The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber :-— 


Indian Sugar Mills’ Association; Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association; Indian 
Paper Mills’ Association ; Engineering Association 
of India; Indian Insurance Companies’ Associa- 
tion; Indian Paint Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Indian Colliery Owners’ Association; Indian 
Hemp Association; Calcutta Tea Merchants’ 
Association ; Indian Stee] Makers’ Association ; 
Indian Ke-Rolling Mills’ Association; Calcutta 
Chemical Merchants’ Association; East Indian 
Jute Association Ltd ; Jute Balers’ Association ; 
Gunny Trades’ Association; Caleutta Hessian 
Exchange Ltd ; Indian Tea Brokers’ Association ; 
Caleutta Kirana Association; Indian Coal 
Merchants’ Association; Shareholders’ Associa- 
tion; Calcutta Tube Importers’ Association ; 
Calcutta Metal Merchants’ Association ; Marwari 
Rice Mills’ Association ; Calcutta Rice Merchants’ 
Association; Indian Produce Association ; 
Sindhi Merchants’ Association; Bengal Sugar 
Merchants’ Association; Indian Boat Builders 
Association ; Calcutta Ice Makers’ Association. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce also Sh 


appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes Trelating to various 
trades. With a viewto covering the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades:—{1) Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(3) Sugar; (4) Plece-goods and yarn; (5) Iron 
and Steel ; (6) Coal and Minerals ; (7) General. 


The various bodieS on which the Chamber is 
represented are as under :— 


Bengal Legislative Assembly.—D. P. Khaitan. 

Calcutta Port Commissioner.—K. P. Goenka. 

Indian Central Jute Conmiitee—M. P. Birla. 

Provincial Board for War Supplies.—D, P. 
Khaitan. 

Bengal Price Control Advisory Committee.— 
D. P. Khaitan. 

Committee for establishment of a Home for 
Indian Seamen at the Port of Calcutta.—G. L. 
Mehta. 

Provinrial Transport Authority, 
R. L, Nopany. 


Bengal.— 


Bengal & Assam Railway Advisory Com- 


 mittee.—R. Chakravarty. 


Commercial Panel of the Railway Rates Ad- 
visory Commitiee.—G. L. Mehta; D. P. Khaitan; 


Faizulla Ganjee (Deceased): M. L. Shah. 
Board of Apprenticeship Training—M. G. 
Bhagat. ed ete 


Trafic Advisory Board.—K. M, Naik. 

Government Commercial Institute Board.— 
N. L. Puri. 

Visiting Committee of the Medical College 
Group of Hospitals.—K. M. Naik. 


Visiting Committee of the Campbell Group of 
Hospitale.—P. D. Himat Singhka. 

Provincial Advisory Board on Indian Forest 
Utilisation for Bengal.—P. D. Himatsingka, 

Bengal Smoke Nuisanre Commission.—D. C. 
Driver. 

Committee of management of the Bengal Textile 
Institute, Serampor.—B. M. se i, : si 

Advisory Board of the Combined Commercial 
Museum and Health Publicity Section of the 
Calcutta Corporation,—Kassim A. Mohd. 


Board of Examiners for Boiler Attendant 
Bengal.—M. P. Mehta, : ei 
Safety First Investigation Committee of the 
Safety First Association of India.—B. K. Rohatgi. 


Advisory Committees of the Calcutta Electri 
Supply Corporation Lid.—D. C. Driver. : 
Trade Marks Advisory Committee.—M. L. 


ah. 
Standard Cloth Advisory Committee, Bengal.— 
Be one o ee 
egiona Transport <Authorit the 
ee. Gurusharan Lal. a eid 
rovincial Sugar Board, Government of B l. 
—B. P. Dalia. arene 
Advisory Committee of Manufacturers of 
ae Stores.—B. K. Rohatgi; Pratap 
ingh. 


Informal meetings of the emergency Committee 
for distribution of coal to essential industries and 
concerns.—K. D, Jalan. 

Social Work Committee of the University of 
Calcutta.—M. G. Bhagat. 

Advisory Piict Committee.—G. L. Mehta. 

Gunny Traffic Advisory Committee, E. I. R.~ 
Soorajmul] Mohta. 

Textile Advisory Board, Government of Ben- 
gal.—R. L. Nopany; M. R. Jaipuria; L. P. 
Goenka ; B. K. Birla. 


Address :—-102-A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Phone :-—Cal. 3244 (Two lines). 
Grams :—*‘ Inchamb.”’ 


MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 


160A, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, CALOUTTA, 


The Marwari Association was established in 


the year 1898, 

Ite chief objects are: 

To promote and advance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 


and social interests of the Marwari community 
and to protect its rights and status. 

To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out cf commercial transactions between 
parties either one or both of which are meanbers 
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of the Marwari community, provided the parties 
are willing to abide by the judgment and deci- 
sion of the Association 


To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association 


To communicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
withm or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in particular Marwaris, are engaged 


To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
technical and general education in different 
branches of Art and Science in the Marwari 
community 


To take all necessary steps for promoting 


supporting or opposing legislation or other 
action, affecting the interests of the Commercial 


communities in general and of the Marwar Pp. 


community in particular either by Government, 
or any department thereof or by any local body 
or bodies 

To take such action as may be necessary 
for securing the redress of giievances of any 
branch of trade, commerce and industry m which 
the Marwari community is interested as also such 
other action as may be conducive to the deve 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry 

The constituents of the Association are the 
leading industrialists exporters and importers 
of the province of Bengal 

The Association issues certificates of origin to 
exporters of indigenous goods 

The Association 18 a member of the Federation 
ot Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 

The Association publishes a monthly Journal 
called “‘ The Journal of the Marwari 
Association 
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The following are the Office bearers — 

President —Anand: Lall Poddar, MLA, 
Mayor 

Tice Presidents —K P Khaitan Bar-at-Law 
and Babulal Shroff 


Honorary Secretary—Madin Gopal Poddar, 
BL Attorney at Law 


Assit Secretary —Prahlid Rai Bhagat 
Treasurer —Murlidhar Sonthaha 
Audvueor —Ram Chandra Singhia 


Personal Assistant to the Honorary Secretary 
and Officer in charge —Sai Bendranath Chatter 
jee MA, BL, Examinerin Law, Calcutta 
University 


ae following are representatives on public 
1e8 — 
Leguslative Assembly —Baijnath 
Bajoria 
bengal Legrslatwe Assembly —Anandi Lall 
oddar 
Price Advisory Committee Bengal —Mukund 
lall Chiripal 
Cotton Clotn and Yarn Control Advisory 
Committee (Bengal) —Mungturam Jaipuria 
Board of Economie Enquiry, Bengal —Hani- 
krishna Jhayharia 


Board of Industries, Bengal—Babu Lal 
Shroff 


Non Official Jarl Visitor, 
Ratan Lall Goenka 

Non Offieral Jal Visitor, Presidency Jad — 
Kanahays Lall Jatia 


Non Offical Jail Vasitor, 
Anand Lall Poddar 


E I Py Wagon Supply Advisory Committee — 
Mohabir Prasad Kasera, BCom, BL, MRAS, 
Sahityaratna 


Bd Ry Wagon Supply Advrsory Committee ~— 
Mahabir Prasad Kasera, BOom, BL,MRAS, 
Sahityaratna 


Howrah Jai— 


Aluxpore Jal — 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes in the 
year 1928 — 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce hereinafter called 
the ‘ Internationa] Chamber,” is estab 
hshed, namely 
(t) To facilitate the commercial inter- 

course of countries 


(#) To secure harmony of action on all Calcutta 


international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce 
(131) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 


by the co-operation of business- 
men and organisations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry 
The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 38 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem 


bers and 47 commercial firms as Associate 
Members 
OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1945-46 
President —Sir Badiidas Goenka CIE, 


Vice Prestvdent —Lala Gurusharan Lal, Gaya 
Honorary Treasurer —D N Sen Calcutta 


Secretary ——D G Mulherkar 
Offies ~-28, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Chamber, 
as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association, are to encourage and promote 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among com- 
mercial men on all subjects involving their 
common good, to promote and protect the 


general mercantile interests of this Presidency , 
to collect and circulate information on 

matters of general commercial interest; to 
obtain the removal, as far as such a Society 
can, of all acknowledged grievances affecting 
merchanta as a body, or mercantile interests 


Chambers of 


in general to receive and decide references: 
on matters of usage and custom in dispute, 
recording such decisions for future guidance, 
and by this and such otier means as the Com 
mittee for the time being may think fit, assisting 
to form a code of practice for simplifying and 
facilitating business to communicate with the 
public authorities, with similar Associations 
in other places and with individualson all 
subjects of general mercantile interest and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer 
to, and abide by, the decision of the Chamber 
lhe Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
18212 Ot these 14 represent banking institu 
tions, 16 shippmg agencies and companies 
3 firms of solicitors 3 railways 15 insurance 
companies 18 engineers and contractors 143 
firms engaged in genera) mercantile business 
All persons engaged or interested In mercan 
tile pursuits desirous of jommg the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot The Chamber member s subscription is 
Rs 3860 Gentlemen distinguished for pyblic 
services, or eminent 1n commerce anu 
manufactures,’’ may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subsctiptions Any stranger engaged or 
imMterested 1n mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in @ book to be kept for the purpose 
but @ residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule forthe admission of Members 


Officers of the Year 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members The 
committee as a rule meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
beld once @ year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for a 
specific purpose 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative 
fares Legislative Assembly, two represent 
atives 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years . 

Board of Irustees of the Port of Bombay 
five members, elected for two years 

The foliowing are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1944 45 and its representatives 
on the various public bodies — 

Preside P Bramble MLA 

Vice Presdent —A W Percy 
Commutee-—C R Agar R W_ Bullock C 

J Damala, A D Ha D RC Hartley 

OBE DS80,ED,W Kerr H C deMuerre 

W GJ Shaw 


——| 
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Secretary —-C H Courthope Munroe 

Asst Secretary —H Royal, uBB,VD 

Representatives on 

Touncul of State The Honble Mr J M B 
Gibbons 

Bombay Legulatwe Assembly J B Greaves, 
OBE D W Maullock 

Bombay Port Trust W A Bell R W Bulloch 
C J Damala A D Finney D R C 
Hartley OBE,DSO ED 

Bombay Municrpal Corporation H Chamber 


ain 
Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
R W Bullock 
Smoke 
Milne 


Bombay Nussances Commission 


Persian Gulf Ivghts Committee C F Morris 

Indian Central Cotton Committe L F H 
Goodwin 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 8 B 
Samoilys 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme—Standing 


Advusory Committee L A Halsall] 

Auavhary Force Aduvsory Committee L A 
Halsall 

National Sermce Adirisory Committee—C P 
Bramble, MLA 

Ex Servuwes Association, Indaa—C P Bramble, 
MLA 

Ex services Association Bombay Branch —C H 
Courthope Munroe 

Bombay Seamen’s Society C H. Courthope- 
Munroe 

Indvan Sadors’ Home C E Leman 

I WM TS Duffern <A D YVinney 

Traffic Advisory Committee -—V Corbett Wright 

federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
vc Empire Sir Geoffrey Winterbotham, 


Railuay Advisory Commiutees— 
GIP C W Warrington 
BBe«Ctl! C W Warrington 

Ratlway Rates Advisory Committee L A 
Halsall, C J Damala A P Darlow 

Government of Bombay Board of Communica 
tons GQ P Packenham Walsh 

Bombay Uniwerstty Ihe Honble Mr J M.B 
Gibbons 

Bombay Provineval Transport Authordty 
Hon ble Mr J M B Gibbons 

Bombay Prowncval Admsory Committee for War 
Supplies R W Bullock 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
im commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appomtcd by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
its Statistical Department, which prepares 
& large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities They compile all the 
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statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, {In both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 


The Bombay Chamber pubhshes a Daily Arr? 
vals Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and & 
Daily Trade Return, which deala with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani 
feste, which give particulars of the cargo car 
ried by each steamer and country craft to and 
from Bombay 


Four statementa are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal porte of the 
whole of British India The second gives in 
detail imports from Europe, more particularly 
in regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths 
Turkey red and scarlet cioths, printed and dyed 
goods, fancy cloth of various descriptions 
woollens, yarns, metals, kerosene ol, coal, 
aniline dyes sugar, matches, wines and other 
sundry goods The third shows classified 
the number of packages of piece goods and 
yarns imported by individual merchants The 
fourth gives the number of bales of cotton 
exported by each fizm to each country durin, 
the month with a running total of the number 
of bales exported during the year 


Another ‘Monthly Return’ {issued by the 
Chamber shows ciearances of & large numbe1 
of important designations of merchanilire 
A return of “Current Quotations ” is issued 
every Saturday and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England 
and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Department with astaff of 16, whose business 18 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loadingin steamers Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authonty 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages Irom the meagurement« 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods ts calculated The mea 
surersare tn attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and durmg the 
busy season are on duty early and late. 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India 


FAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALCUTTA FOR 1945 


Presvdent —Sir Renwick Haddow, Messrs 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co 


Secretary —D C Fairbaun, MA, C18 


Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


Established in the year 1875, the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, is one of the oldest and 
most important organisations of industrial 
employers in the country Membership of the 
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Association 1s mainly confined to cotton spin 
ning and weaving concerns drawn from every 
part of India including the Indian States The 
great work done by the Association ever since 
its imception has been generally recognised, 
and the important role which it fills in the 
economic life of the country is perhaps no where 
better illustrated than in the representation 
accorded to 1t in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, m local authorities such as the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, and on public 
bodies such as the Bombay Port Trust The 
Association is also represented on all important 
all India bodies constituted by the Central 
Gov: rnment connected in one way or another 
with the interests of the textile industry 

By special arrangement with the De 
partment of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, the Association compiles évery 
month special statistis relating to the 
import, re export and export trade in cotton 
yarn and a goods and artificial silk gocds 
of British India and the Province of Bombay 
The annual Cotton Mill Statement published 
by the Association 18 well known as a compre 
hensive and authoritative directory of cotton 
mulls in India 

By a system of market correspondents 
stationed in important piece goods consuming 
markets 1n India, the Association keeps its 
members regularly mformed of the trend of 
prices and tendencies in the principal trading 
centres in the country Th> Association also 
publishes every fortnight detailed lists of the 
average ex mill quotations for the principal 
lines of cotton yarn and pxece-goods produced 
by Bombay mulls and the wholesale bazaar 
prices of the chief lines of goods imported into 
the principal ports in India 

As large employers of Labour, the Association 
has always adopted a forward policy in regard 
to labour problems, and a very large number of 
recommendations have been made to member 
mulls during the last few years for the ameliora 
tron of the conditions of labour employed by 
constituent members That some of these 
recommendations have subsequently been 
adopted by other large employers of labour 
and the country 1s at oncea tribute to the ex 
cellent spade work done by the Association in 
the fleld of social an4 labour work 

The Association has on its rolls 143 members, 
including 5 woollen mills, 2 silk mulls, 2 cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and 4 dye and 
bleach houses 

‘he following 1s the Managing Committee 

of the Association for the year 1945 — 
a Vithal Chandavarkar MLA (Charman) 


© Lancashire (Dy Chatrman), Sir 
Ness Wadia KBE, OIE Sir 
Sorab Saklatvala MLA A Geddis, 


T V Baddeley, H F Milne, Dharamse 
Mulray Khatau <A Pether, Neville 
Wadia Krishnaray) M OD _ Thackersey, 
G D Somam,L F H Goodwin, H G 
Everitt , Ramniwas Ramnarain , Ramnath 
A Podar Bhagwandas C Mehta W B 
Brvden Tansukhra1 M Karundia and 
Navinchandra Mafatlal, N 8 V_ Aryer 
(Secretary), R G Gokhale (Labour Officer) 
The Office of the Association 1s located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone Nos are 81041 and 
$1042 Tel Address Millomutua 
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The following are the Association 8 Represen 
tatives on public bodies — 
Legisletive Assembly 
varkar 
Bomba, Legrslatue Assembly 
Saklitvala Kt MLA 
Bomba, Port Trust Krishnaray MD 
Thackersey 
Vectorua Jubilee Technical Institute 
Vithal Chandavarkar MLA 
Bombay Smoke Vurances Commission 
W F Webband H A Wood 
Aduvory Board of the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics B S Dabke 
Indvan Central Cotten Commattee Sir 
Sorab Soklatvala Kt MLA 
Development of Bomhay Advisory Com 
miutee Su Vithal Chandavarkar MLA 
G I P= Ratlway Advisory Committee 
Krishnara) M D Thackersey 
BBe«éCTI Radway Advisory Commitee 
Sir Vithal Chandavarkal MLA | 


Bombay Munverpal Corporatron Ramnath' 
A Podar 

Unwersity of Bombay Sir Vithal Chanda 
varkar MLA Neville N Wadia 

Royal Institute of Science Sw Vithal\ 
Chandayirhar MLA | 


Sw Vithal Chanda 


Sir Sorab 


Sir 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd 


The Millowners Mutual Insurance Associa 
tion Ltd was registered on 30th June, 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee The regis 
tered office of the Association 1¢ located m 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 


The objects of the Association are — 


(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against lability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants fer injuries or accidents fatal 
or Otherwise arising out of and mm the course 
of their employment; (8) the insurance or 
members of the Companv against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc , and 
(c) to reinsure er in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
agsurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally te effect and obtain 
re insurances counter insurances and counter 
guarantees, etc , etc 


All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Non members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual provided their apphcation is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill 
owners’ Association 


The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa: 
tion are under the control of a Board of 
Directors 

The present Directors are — 

Sir Ness Wadia, KBE, OIB (Chairman) 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt , Sir Sorab Saklatvala, 
Kt , Krishnaraj M Thackersey, D M 
Khatau, A Pether, A Geddis, W B Bryden 
and A © M Cursetjee, MA, LLB, Secretary 
of the Association 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Indian Merchants Chamber was estab 
lished 1n the year 1907 Ita objects are — 


(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un 
animity among the business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants 

(6) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly 

To promote the objects of the Indifan 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport industry and manufacture 
banking and Insurance 


To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economi knowledge 

To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects 

To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cytive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac 
tureor»hipping banking or Insurance 

To undertake by arbitration the settle 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising 1n the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable 

To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes 

To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti 
Mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry ag also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects 

To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad 

To secure, wherever possible, organised 

and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various Indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation 

(1) To nominate delegates and advi- 

sers, etc, to represent the om- 

loyers of India at the Annual 
nternational Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations. 


(c) 


(4) 


(f) 


(g) 


(4) 


(¢) 


(k) 
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(w+) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter 
national Labour Conference. 

(w) To take all steps which mav be 
necessary for promoting, sup 
porting or opposing recommenda 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference 

() And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly 

Under the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms the 

Chamber has the right of electing one represen 
tative on the Central Legislative Assembly and. 
under the Government of India Act 1935 1t has; 
the right of electing one representative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly The Chamber: 
also has the right to elect five representatives. 
on the Bombay Port Trust and one representa 
tive on the Bombay Municipal Corporation 

Presvdent for 1945-—M «a Master 

Vice President —Mahomed H H Premy1 


Representatives of the Chamber on various 
public bodies ~ 


Central Legislaiwe Assembiy —Manu Subedar, 
MLA 

Bombay Legislative Assembly —M C Ghia 

Bombay Port Trust —Seth Handas Madhavdas 
(Cotton), Behram N haranjia (Piece goods) 
Ramdas Kilachand (Grain and_ seeds) 
M A Master (Genernl) J C Setalvad 
(General) 

Bombay Muntipal Corporation —Bhawanji 
A Khim) MLA 

Advssory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Department —Manu Subedar 

Indian Central Cotton Commiutiee— 
Sir Chunilal B Mehta Kt ; 

Advssory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Scrence in Bombay —Dr hk 4A Hamied | 

Local Adiisory Committee of Rariways — 
Madhwilal M Bhatt (GIP Rulway) 
ChhotabhaiS Patel(B B &C I Railway) 

Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
—Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt, 01 EB, 
MBE, XKapilram H Vaki, Manu 
Subedar, Sir Mathuradas Vissonj1 Kt 
M C Ghia, MLA 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantsle 
Manne Tramng Ship ‘ Dufferin — 
M A Master 

Senate of Bombay University —Mangaldas B 
Mehta 
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Trafic Control Committee (Bombay) —The 
Hon ble Mr M N Dalal 
Board of Communications ~—Keshavprasad C 


Desai 

Indvan Sailors’ Home Committee—M A 
Master 

Sydenham College Advisory Board —Hon Sir 
Rahimtoola M Chinoy, Kt 


Secretary —J K Mehta, MA 

Assistant Secretary —A C Ramalngam 

Address —ULalj: Naranji1 Memorial Indian 
Merchants Chamber Building Back Bay 
Reclamation Churchgate Street Tort, Bombay 

Phone —Bombay 25212 

Grams — Inchambu 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 


Merchants’ Association. 
Office —Mulj,:Jetha Cloth Market Hall, 
Bombay 

The objects of the Association are — 

(a) To promote, by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interests thereof (») to remove, 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all trade difficulties of 
the piece goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade , (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting the trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
the objects of the Association or any of them, 
and(d) to hear and decide disputes that may 
be referred to the Association for arbitration 

The following are the office bearers for the 
current year — 

Charrman —Devidas Madhav}i Thakersey J P 

Deputy Charrman—Purshottam Mulfi 
Kapadia Advocate 

Hon Jovi Secretarves —Padamsey Damodar 
Govindjl, JP and Himatlal Tiimbaklal Muni 

Hon Jfreasurer —Jethabhai koliinj1 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body is “to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oi seeds trade on a sound footing” It 
1s an influential body with a large membership 
Office bearers for the current year are — 

Charman —Sheth Velji Lakamsi Napoo, 
BA LLB 

¥ ace Charrman —Sheth Nathoo Cooveryi 

Hon Secretary —Sheth Vallabhdas Pe1ay 

The address of the Association 1s Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi, Bombay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likel 
to affect them adversely, collecting financa 
industrial and trade atatistics and disseminatin 
information thereabout amongst members o 
the Chamber 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburpan District, 
Peona, Sholapur, Satars, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 


Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and Last and Weat' 


Khandesh and Belgaum and the Indian States 
in and about these namely, Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs), Sangli, Muiraj, (Senior and Junior), 


_Kurundwad (Senior and Junior), Jamkhand), 
| Sawantwadi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Piven Aundh, Bhor, Surgana, Jawhar and 
| Janj 


Presdent—M L Dahanukar 

Vice Prenrdents—-D KR Naik, U.P ,G V 
Puranik and E B Rajderkar, MSc 

Secretary—D V Kelkar, MA 


Address —Industrial Assurance 


Building, 
Church Gate, Bombay 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham. 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay Qualifications for member 
ship are also similar Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription 18 Rs 18 The sub- 


scription to the Chamber's periodical returns is 


at present fixed at Re 60 per annum per set 
containing monthly Import and 
Statements and Rs 10 per annum for non 
members and Rs 5 per annum for members 
for the Weekly Price Current and Market 
nrg ede The affairs of the Chamber are manag 
ed by a committee of ten members, consisting 
of a Chairman Vice Chairman and eight mem 
bers elected at the annual general meeting of the 
Chamber as early in the year as possible The 
Chamber elects a representative to the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives to 
the Karachi Port Trust, two to the Karach) 
Municipal Corporation and two to the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee Karachi 
There were 59 members of the Chamber in 
pra apes The following are the officers for 
45-4 — 


Chairman —Lt -Col W B Hossack uLaA 


Vice Chairman —B BR Graham 


Members of Committee--A J Bebbington 
C M Clamp R L Coghlan A G Hall, 
MBE K ( Hare, H A Hemy 

R E Markley, E J Pakes 


xport. 


Secretary —H J Martin 

Representative on the Sind Leguslative Assem- 
bly —Lt Col. W B Hossack, MLA 

Representataves on the Karachi Port Trust — 
A J Bebbington H K C Hare R H 
Martin E J Pakes 

Representatives on the Karachi Munweirpal 
Corporation —W F Enever and Sohrab 
K H Katrak FRGS,JP 

Representatives on the North Western Railuay 
Local Advuory Committee, Karachi—A J 
Bebbington B R Graham 

Public Measurer —G B Potts 


The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers:—The Committee take into consideration 
and giveanopinion upon questions submitted 
to them regarding the custom of the trade or 
of the Port of Karachi The Committee under 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and & 
party who 1s not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators under 
certain regulations Similarly, the Chamber, 
under Certain regulations, wil) undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure preased 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merehan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
edin 1836 Any person or firm interested in the 
general trade, commerce, or manufactures of the 
Madras Presidency is eligible for Chamber 
membership Dustinguished persons, members 
of kindred associations and officials interested 
in trade, commerce or industry in the Madras 
Province may be elected Honorary Members of 
the Chamber Honorary Members do not have 
to pay any subscription and are not entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber Other Chambers of Commerce may 
be Afflhated Members Election for member- 
ship is by ballot Every member other than an 
Honorary Member pays an entrance fee of 
Rs 100, provided that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile firms may be represented on the 
Chamber by one or more members and are 
Hable for an entrance fee of Rs 100 once in 
every 10 years The subscription shall not 
exceed Rs 800 per annum, ee quarterly 
in advance Each Affiliated Member shall 
pay an annual subscription of Rs 50 payable 
at the beginning of the calendar year 

qthe Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
eure ye and the granting of certificates 
of or 

There are 60 Firms, who are Members of the 
Chamber, and there are 5 Affillated Members 
and 9 Honorary Members of the Chamber in 1945 


The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for the year are as follows — 


Chairman —H S Town MLA 

Vice Charman —C kiphinston 

Committee —Sir Robert Denniston F G 
Hadden, R de K Maynard, R Miller W H 
Peppercorn 

Secretary,— W Fyfe 

The following are the Chamber’s representa 
tives on various public bodies during 1915 — 

Corporation of Madras—J R Gallowsy, 
R W Theobald and R G S Thomson 

Madras Port Trust-—Sir Robert Denniston, 
Th A Lykiardopulo, C Elphinston and 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Rarlway 
Advisory Committee —E Rose 

South Indian Railway Admsory Committee — 
G B Gourlay 

Boara of Communications —C P Johnstone 

Senate of the University of Madras —Sir James 
Nuttall and F H Oakley 


anne of the Annamalar Unwernty-—F H 


ey 
7 mene Technical Scholarship Board—F H 
akley 
Board of State Ard to Industrws —S G H 
Davies 
South Indian Nurstng Associaton—F H 
Oakley 


EH 8 Town, MLA 
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Madras Provneal Cotton Commiutee—D V | War Risks (Factorves) Insurance Ordinance 
Bulloch Advuory Committee —B S Laurence 

Madras City Excise Licensing Board—D V | 
Bulloch Trade 

Clarms Committee under the War Risks Insur Batchelor 
ance Schemes —H § Town MLA 


Mark Advisory Committe—B W 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chambe: of Commerce’ !ng 4 representative to the Federal Assemblv 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in. Under the Madras City Municipal) Amending 
Madras The objects of the Chamber are those | Act, 1936 the Chamber has the right ot ele ting 
tsual forsuch bodies,concerning the promotion|/ one Couneillor to the Madras Corporation 


of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency | 
and the interests of members Special objects 
are stated to be — 

**To maintain a Library of books and publ} 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members 

‘To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions either on behalf 
of the Chamber or 1n co operation with othere ’”: 


There are three classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non Resident The usual con 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britam, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris 


The Chamber holds survey and arbitration 
issues certificates of ongin and certificates of 
invoices, certificates of sampling, analysis and 
weights 

The right of electing three representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
ment Act, 1941 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body 
Co jointly with the Nattukotta: Nagarathars 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect 


Under the State Aid to Industres Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the South Indian Railway Local Advisory 
Committee M & S M Railway Local Advisory 
Committee Senate of the Madiis University 
Senate of the Annamalai Univeisity Board of 
Industries Board of Communications Indian 
Tea Market Lxpansion Board Madras City 
Excise Licensing, Boird Madras War Supply 
Advisory Committee Textile Trade Marks 
Advisory Committee Madras Port Committee 
Board of Referees E P T Madras University 
Employment Bureau War Risk Insurance 
Madras (laims Committee Prices and Supply 
Board Panel Transport Board Panel Railway 
Rates Advisory Commitiee Madras Income 1ax 
Board of Referees Indian National Committee 
H P P Ordinance Panels Madias Employment 
Exchange Advisory (ommiuttee for Manufac 
turing Engineering Stores Advisory Committee 
for Madras Requisitioning of Lands etc 

The Chamber has about 532 members on the 
rolls and has its own building Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham 
bers of Commerce in the mofussil have been 
affiliated to this Chamber 

President —Dr Rm Alagippa Chettiar 

Vice Presidents —\usuff Sat BA and Rao 
Sahib T § Kachapikesa Mudaliar 


Secretary—P Raghavan Nair, B A, B Com 


NORTHERN INDIA. 
“COMMERCE Hovsz”’ 14 LAWRENCE ROAD, LAHORE 
The Northern India Chamber of Commerce | Transport Autho1ty Punjab Labour Tripartite 


was founded in 1923 and has its headquarters 
at Lahore The business of the Chamber 18 
conducted by the Chairman, and a Committee 
consisting of a minimum of eight but not more 
than 11 elected members and a maximum of 
8 co opted members and ex officio members 


The Chamber is represented on the Commu 
nications Board, Punjab, and Joint Develop 
ment Board, Punjab, the North Western 
Railway Advisory Committee Lahore Branch, 
the Managing Committee of the Hailey College 
of Commerce, Lahore, Board of Economic 
Enquiry, Punjab , Punjab College of Engineering 
and Technology rg eseed Council, Lahore 
Board of Industries Punjab , Electricity Board, 
Punjab , Industrial Survey Advisory Committee 
Punjab , Board to deal with trade and pr ces in 
the Punjab , Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Supplies Punjab, Punjab Legislative Assembly , 
Price Control Advisory Committee—Wheat , 
Provincial Standard Cloth Advisory Comm.ttee 
Railway Priority Sub-Committee, Executive 
Committee 8 P A, Lahore, Industrial 
Development Committee, Punjab, Provincial 


Conference Advisory Committee foi Engineering 
Stores, Civil Supphes Board Punjab Punjab 
Board of Film Censors, Punjab Industrial 
Research Committee and also nomimates a 
panel for the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
and Excess Profits Tax (Board of Referees) 


The Chamber is affiliated with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, and with the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire, London 


A Tribunal of Arbitration has been set up 
under the Rules of which arbitration relating 
to commercial disputes are carried out on behalf 
of members and non members Surveys of 
merchandise are also frequently held 
Certificates of origins are issued for goods 
manufactwied in India 

The aim of the Chamber is to protect and 
further commercial industrial and agricultyral 
interests in Northern India by every possible 
means, and it is the constant endeavour of the 
Chamber to achieve as much as possible for the 

ood of the common interest of members—the 
usiness prosperity of Northern India 


Chambers of Commerce. 
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UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is conc*rned with trade, commerce and manu 
facbures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma 
tion by the nextgeneral meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber b 
the members {n a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
Membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows —A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs 500 a year, an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Ra 500 firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates but the maintenance of s 


branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates 

The affairs and funds ot the Chamber are 
managed by @ Committee of ten members, 
Which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
suffici.ntly numerous to justify the step, Such 
Local Committees haye power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee 

The Chamber appoints Arbitration Tribu 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis 
putes, when invited to do £0, members of the 
Tribunals bemg selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has a membership of 129 
excluding 2 honorary, 12 affiliated members 

President —Sir Robert Menzies Kt, OBF 


VD 
Secretary —H W Morgan, «BE 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


The Merchants Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November, 1932, with the 
object of safeguarding the Interests of trade 
and industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regula: and efficient statistical and intelligence 
eervice to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 

roper organisation of commercial op:mion 

he Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership 
Cotton Mills Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery works oil mills Banks 
and Firms engaged in extensive dealings in 
Piece goods country produced Hide and Leather 
Ten Commercial Organisations and [rade 
Associations of the Province are also affiliated 
to the Chamber The Chamber maintains a 
ceaseless channel of correspondence with the 
Central and Provincial Governments and the 
various Railways on all points of commercial 
grievances whether of general or of specific 
interest It issues every month an English 
and Hindi Bulletin to its members who are 
scattered over the entire province The report 
of the activities of the Chamber 1s a regular 


feature of the daily press of the province 
The Chamber 1s represented on the U P 
Legislative Assembly, Court of the Lucknow 
University, Rly Advisory | Committees, 
Province Economic Advisory Board U P 
Price Advisory Board Governing Body of the 
Agricultural College Cawnpore Provincial Board 
of Agnculture and Animal husbandry Cawnpore 
Municipal Board, United Provinces ood 
Advisory Council and about 15 other spheres 
of public service The constitution of the 
Chamber which 1s registered under the Indian 
Companies Act 1913 with a license under 
Section 26, provides for an Executive consisting 
of 1 President 2 Vice Presidents and 18 ordinary 
Members of the Council A whole time Secre 
tary ts attached to the organisation 

President —U 8 Mehroutra 

Vice Presvedents —Lala Lakshmipah Singhania 
and K C Purr BA,F18B (London) 

Secretary —J V Krishnan MA 

Asst Secretary —R Chandra, M 4, BCom 

Office 10/57 Civil Lines Cawnpore 

Grams — Mercham ’ 

Phone —Cawnpore No 2469 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 
The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce sity, and Employment Board, U P and various 


was established in 1914, and represents all the other public bodies in the Province 


The 


important commercial and industrial interests Chamber 1s affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
of the Province The Chamber is recognised Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern the National Committee of the International 
ments and jointly returns a representativeto the Chamber of Commerce 


United Provinces Legislative Assembly It: 
is represented on the Cawnpore Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of the 
Cast Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, Benga! 
and North Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Industries, Economic Enquiry 


and Agriculture, High School and Intermediate B 


Education and Governing bodies of Government 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools 
Agricultural College, Sir H B Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, of Traffic and 
Communications, Senate of the Lucknow Univer- 


Membership —Any firm, individual company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
mterested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligfble for membership of the Chamber 

The number of members on register is 260 

The following are the office bearers of the 

Chamber for the current year 


Presvdent.— Rai Bahadur Rameshwar Prasad 


la 
"Face: Bvendents —J K Srivastavaand S M 
Shereef 
Secretary —Lala Ram Chandra 
Jt Secretary —Benarsidas Tandon 
Head Assvetant —Ram Jiwan Gupta, B Com 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Des) 
Beopar Mandal) Lahore was established in 1912 
and was registered unde: the Indian Companies 
Act 1882, in 1913. The main object foi which 


the Chamber was established were to safeguard . 
the interests of Indian Commerce, Trade and, 
The Chambei 1s 1ecognised by the 


Agriculture 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India 

The Chamber 1s affiliated to the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries 
and 18 @ member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris The Chambei issues 
certificates of Origin of goods manufactured in 
British India and has a Board of Arbitration to 
settle commercial disputes 

Office Bearers for 1945-46 


President —R B Ram Rattan Seth, Messrs 
R B Seth Ajudhia Parshad & Sons, Lahore 


bce Presidents —L Shiv Raj Bhalla, Prem 
Tlectrical Co Limited Lahore S B Sardar 
Sapuran Singh Chawla, Ms Meharsingh Sapuan 
Singh Chawla, Lahore 

Hony Secretary —H SS Balhavi Dp com 
(IMQ), FIs A (Indiv), Messrs G, Balhava & 
Co, Nisbet Road, Lahore 

Asstt Secretary —Bawi Devinder Singh, BA, 
ILP, ¥3S 4 (India‘, Lihore 


REPRESENTATION ON DIFITERINT 
BODILS 


Joint Development Board Punjab —R 
Lala Janhi Dass, Lahore 


ANWR Advisory Commitee —kK RK khhosla, 
Lahore 


B 


Railuay Rates Advisory Committee —R B 
Lala Maha Naiain, Lyallpm Sirdar P b& 
Sodhbans, Lahore , Diwan Harbhagwan Nanda, 
Lahore Sirdar G S Salariya, Amritsar 


Excess Profit Tar Board of Referees - Sirdar 
: : Sodhbans, Lahore Dr Dev Raj Narang, 
ahore 


State Board of Industries, Punjab —Sirdar P 
S Sodbans, Lahore 

Electricity Wiring Contractors & Lncensing 
Board —Mr H § Balhava, Lahore 


Punjab Prires Control Board —Sirdar P 8 
Sodhbans, Lahore 


War Supply Advisory Committee -h B 
Sirdar Sabib Ullah, Lahore 

Punjab Board of Film Censors —K B Sndu 
Habib Ullah, Lahore 

Punjab Transport Board Advwory Body —R 
B Seth Ram Rattan, Lahore 

Industrial Sunvey Advisory Committee 
B Sirdar Habib Ullah Lahore 

Crvl Supphes Board, Punjab —S B Sarda 
Sapuran Singh Chawla, Lahore 

Commitee to consider Industrial Position in 
Punjab —Sirdar P 8S Sodhbans, Lahore 


Advisory Committee of VManufacturers of 
Engineering Stores, Calcutta - L Shiv Ra) 
Bhalla and Seth Kishen Chand, Lahore 


Punrab Industrial Research Committee —Dr 
Dev Ra) Narang Lahore 


Address —10, Nisbet Road Lahore 
Telegrams ‘‘Indchamber ”’ 
Telephrne —2005 (Lahore) 


h 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual Hines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests The entrance feeis Rs 250 
and the rate of subscription Rs 200 per year 
or 1f the member has no place of business in 
Delhi proper, Rs 140 PA The Chamber 
returns one member to a seat on the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly jomtly with the Punjab 
Trades Association, and shares representation 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly with other 
Chambers which are members of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers The 


Chamber 18 a member of the Tederation of| 


Chambers of Commerce, London The Chamber 
18 represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as various other Committees 
and Local Government Bodies 


Members of the Managing Commitee, 1944- 
1945—Lala Shankar Lall Shankar Niwas, 
Curzon Road, New Delhi, Chairman Rai 
Bahadur P Mukerjee, Messrs P. Mukerjee 
& Co , Ltd , Grand Trunk Road, Delhi; B N.B 


| Brunt Messrs Burmah Shell Oil Storage and 
’ Distributing Co, Ltd , Connaught Circus, New 


Delhi , Cambridge, Messrs Govan 
Brothers Ltd, Scindia House, New Delhi, 
C J L Stokoe Messrs Bird & Co , Queensway, 
New Delhi, C G Marrable, Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, Delhi, The 
Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sobha Singh, 
OBE, A-1, Queensway, New Delhi, Khan 
Bahadur 8 M Abduila, Messrs 8 M Abdulla 
& Sons, Masjid Fatehpuri, Delhi, 8 P Jain, 
Divisional Commercial Officer, N W Railway, 
Chelmsford Road, New Delhi, L G Heasman, 
Mesers Dyer Meakm Breweries Ltd, Solan 
Brewery P O Simla Hill, J J Haslett, The 
New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, P H 
Guest, MLA, Messrs Guest & Co, Ltd, The 
Mall, Lahore, G@ Stevens, Messrs East India 
Carpet Co, Ltd , Civil Lines, Amritsar , Lachhmi 
Narain, Messrs B M Lachhm Narain, Cloth 
Market, Amritsar; Satya Pual Virmani, Messrs 
Jawala Flour Mills, Amritsar, Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sohan Lall, MLA, No 8, Darapur Road, 
Lahore, B Paul, Messrs Lahore Electric 
Supply Co, Ltd , Lahore 


Address —Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
Post Box No 24, New Delhi 


Phone No 7460 
Grams —‘* Chamber ” 
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THE PUNJAB FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIES (Amritsar). 


The Punjab Federation of Industries was 
established in 1937, with the object of creating 
a solid body of industrialists of the Punjab and 
Northern India to promote and protect their in 
terests through organised effort It is now the 
only body of its kind m the Punjab as a purely 
industrial association which can speak with au- 
thority on all matters relating to industrial deve- 
lopment The Federation has now among its 
members the largest industrial units im the 
province and no industry of any :mportance is 
left unrepresented in the Federation 
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President —Sheikh Ahmed Sadiq (The 
Amritsar Swedeshi Woollen Mills) Vice Pre 


sident —S B Sapuran Singh Chawla (Managing 
Director Amritsar Distilery Co Ltd ) 

Members of the Managing Committee —Satya 
Paul Virmani (Jawala Hlour Mills), W 
Robertson Tavlor (Oriental Carpet Mfz 
Co Ltd) J J Haselett (New Egerton Woollen 
Mills) , Kishori Lal (Mahabir Hosiery & Textile 
Mills), Sam Ray Kapoor (Messrs Shambhoo 
Nath & Sons) B P Sbaksena (Cawnpore 
Chemical Works Ltd) H R Sakhuja, (Uppe1 
India Metal Works Ltd) 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was; 


established on 29th October 1868, 


The following sre the members of the 
Chamber, which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras — 


Members —The Coromandel Co , Ltd , Ripley 
& Co , Gordon, Woodroffe & Co (Madras) 
Ltd; Wilson & Co , Best & Co, Ltd , Burmah 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co of India 
Ltd ; The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, 
The Deccan Sugar and Abkhari Co, Ltd, 
Samalkot & Parry & Co, Ltd , Vizagapatam 


Members of the Committee—S A Cheesman 
(Charman), W Le Haucheur, G GQ Hastings 
G M Lake (Secretary) 


The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood a mercan 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Oocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that al] such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca: 


nada can hold office Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
‘udgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Re 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs 5 from sa non-member and Re 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate 

The Committee consisting of 8 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected § by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs, 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere 1s Rs 50 Subscription for members 
whose place of business igs in Cocanada Rs 120 
per annum, payable quarterly, for others Rs 60 
per annum, payable inadvance The Committee 
usually meets once a month on the penultimate 
Thursday and the general body meets on the 
last Thursday 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 


produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


MARWARI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


( RBSTABLISHED 1900 ) 


The main object of this Chamber is to foster 
the growth of commerce and industry mm the 
country, to safeguard the interests of the com 
Tercial communities, to protect and promote 
the trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture 
and industries of Bengal, to watch over and 
protect the general commercial interests of 
persons engaged in trade, commerce, manufac- 
tures, agriculture or industries in India and in 
particular of Calcutta, and to deal with all 
questions connected with trade, commerce, 
agriculture, manufacture and industries It 
arbitrates in disputes amsing out of commercial 
transactions and also issues certificates of 
origin to exporters of indigenous goods The 
Chamber is generally consulted by Government 
on questions of public interest and commercial 
matters It undertakes special pa hed and 
action for securing redress of legitimate grie- 
vances of any branch of trade or industry 
The Chamber is the Calcutta agent of the 
Central Cotton Committee and controls most 
of the Caloutta piece-goods market. It has an 
ordinary membership of about 750. 


The Chamber accepts surveys to be conducted 


in the Technological Laboratory, Matunga, 
Bombay 


President —M L Khemks 

Vice-Presudents —GQ V Swaika and R N 
Bhojnagarwalla 

Hony Secretary —K N Gutgutia 
Asstt Secretary —P L Saraogi 

The following Associations are affhated with 
the Chamber ~-Marwar Association Kalim 
pong , District Marwari Merchants Association, 
Darjeeling, The Wheat and Seeds Association, 
Calcutta , Calcutta Timber Merchants’ Associa- 


Hony 


tion, Calcutta , Sonada Merchants Association 


Sonada The Indian Jute & Cotton Association 
Ltd, Calcutta, Assam Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce Caloutta Salt Association Cloth 
Merchants’ Association, Siliguri Upper Assam 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Jorha! Bogra 
Cloth and Yarn Merchants Association 

Address Imperial Bank Building, Burra- 
bazar Branch Calcutta 

Telephone No BB 2266. 

Telegram Address ~‘‘ Marchamber ” 
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THE BERHAMPUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (ORISSA). 


lhe Berhampur Chambei of Commerce was 
established soon after the formation of the new 
province of Orissa It is registered unde the 
Indian Companies Act and is reco mised bv the 
Government of O1lssa It maintains a libialy 
and an information service arranges commercial 
arbitration and makes commercial opinion 
available to Government It has nearly 100 


members on its rolls ind is represented on all 
important Committees set up by Government for 
Vallous purposes 


President —A S N “Wurty  J.ce President 


—k Ssatyaniayans Hon Secretary —I] 
Ramamurtv Address —Berhampur Ganjam 
Dist BN Rls 


NORTHERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


( ESTABLISHLD 1923 ) 


The aim of the Chamber 1s to protect and 
further commercial industnmal and aguicultural 
interests in Northern India by every possible 
means It is afhhated with the Associated 
Chambeis of Commerce of India and also with 
the Tederation of Chambers of Commerce of 
the Bntish LCmpire London The Chamber 
is represented on several public bodies and 
Committees It has functiomng under it a 
Tnbunal of Arbitration to arbitrate on com 
mercial disputes between members as well as 


non members The Chamber undertakes surveys 
of merchindie and grants certificates of origin 
for goods manufictured in India 
Charman —R B Lala 
Fwe Charman —C T Mason 
Secretcry —G JY Lumb 
Head Clerk —S Mohd Hussain Bokhari 
D Com 
Address Commerce House 
Road Lahore 


Ganga Saran 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


(1 CoUNCIL HOUSE 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
intothe Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922 The 
joint department has ita office at No 1, Coun 
cli House Street Calcutta and was until lately 
administered by the Director General of Com 
mercial Intelligence assisted by two Deputy 
Directors and an Assistant Director The posts 
of Durector General and Deputy Dhurectors 
having been abolished there are now two Dirce 
tors one designated Director of Commercial 
Intelligence and the other Director of Statistics 
with one Assistant Director It embraces two 
distinct classes of work (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (b) the compilation and publication 
of All India statistics 


Among the important publications for which 
the Department is responsible are _ the 
following annual volumes —Statement of the 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India, Agricultural Statistics Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff The department also publishes a weekly 
journal— The Indian Trade Journal’ — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
uiformation as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (6) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
laced by Government departments and public 
dies, (¢) crop reports and forecasts (¢) 
Government orders, cominunigues and other 
notifications aifecting trade, (¢) analyela of In 
dian trade statistics, (f) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
importa, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 


STPreT CaLcuUmra ) 


introductions and (k) monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports 


The Department also administers the Com 
MEROIAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No 1, Council House Street Calcutta Thuis 
was at first a small departmental) library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological hbrary 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics and Patents 
and Designs and the resultant Commercial 
Library and Reading Room was placed under 
the administrative control of the Director 
General which control 18 now exercised by the 
Director of Commercial Intelligence It has 
now been expanded into a first class technical 
hbrary containing over 21010 volumes on 
different subjects of commercal economic and 
industrial interest as well as Indian and foleign 
statistical publications and over 388 technical 
and commercial journals and market reports 
Ordinarily books are consulted m the Tibrary 
but they are also avalible on loan upon deposit 
of value throughout India 


The Department works in close co operation 
with the Durectors of Industries and other 
Government Departments in India with the 
Indian Trade Commissioners in London 
Toronto (Canada) Mombasa (East Africa), New 
York Buenos Aies (Argentme) Alex indila 
and Sydney (Australia) and the Indian Trade 
Agent Kabul with His Majesty s Trade Com- 
Missioners in India and the Dominions and with 
Consular Officers 1n various parts of the world 


British Trade Commissioner Service. 
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TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
pit of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world , by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con 
structive activities as may be found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders Briefly, the policy on which itis based 
is & policy of assistance without interference 


The Department of Oversers Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer 


cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world | 
who forward a constant supply of commercia). 
information to London and provide local assist-. 


ance in the promotion of British economic inter 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial D:plomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 


Function of Tre de Commissioner. The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire He is therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade 
industry and commerce of his area His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area, to enter 


into personal relations with the Chambers of. 


Commerce Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to visit the. 
principal commeicial centres, to report upon 
foreign competition on financial and trade 
conditions and new legislation affecting trade, 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area, and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters 
He 1s also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment , to maintam an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may Visit 
his territory, 


Every effort is made by His Majesty's Trade 
Commussioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India The offices 
are equipped with a wide range of directories 
and reference books of all hinds A library of 
catalogues of the leading Buitish manufacturers 
18 majnta‘ned in Calcutt, and Bombiy and 
firms desiring information with regard to specific 
manufacturers of particular machinery or 
processes are invited either to call personally 
or to communicate their requirements 1n writing 
It 18 hoped that local importers and buyers will 
co operate by making a more extended use of 
the information available in the offices and by 
bringing to the attention of the British Trade 
Commissioners any cases where difficulties may 
have arisen over the harmonious development 
ss ee between the United Kingdom and 

ndia 


H M’sS TRADE COWMISSIONERS IN INDIA 
Delhe 
Powland Owei 
His Majesty 8s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India Burma and Ceylon 
Temporary 4ddress Old Secretariat Delht 


Telephone No 6889 Trad 
com Delhi 


felegrams 


Calcutta — 
4 Schofield, 


His Majesty >» Trade Commussioner at 
Calcutta 


G@ T Dow Smith Acting Trade Commis 


s10ner 


Post Box No 683, Fairhe House, Fairlie 
Place 


‘Lelegraphic Address—‘‘ Tradcom, (al- 


cutta ”’ 
Telephone No —‘ Calcutta 1042 ° 
Bombay— 


W D M Clarke, 


His Majesty s Trade Commussioner at 
Bombay 


Post Box No 815 8 Wittet Road, 
Ballard Estate 


Telegraphic Addrese—‘‘ Tradoom, Bombay ’ 

Telephone No — ‘ Bomt av 23095 ” 
Ceylon-— 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 


Director of Commerce and Industries, 
Colombo 
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THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. This 
Service had its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. efore 
the war it included a headquarters staff in Ottawa 
and thirty-four Trade Commissioner offices 
abroad, seventeen of these being in British and 
an equal number in foreign countries Several 
of these were closed during the war years but 
are being progressively reopened and at the 
beginning of 1945 the service comprised offices 
in the United Kingdom, the Dominions, India, 
Newfoundland, Eire, the West Indian Colonies, 
the United States, Cuba, Egypt, the principal 
countries of Central and South America, China, 
France, and Belgium. Plans are at present 
under way to expand the service both in respect 
to offices and trained personnel in order to 
assist in the transition of Canada’s extensive 
war-time trade to a normal commercial basis. 


In those countries where Canada has esta- 
blished diplomatic representation the Trade 
Commissioner’s office has been incorporated into 
the Canadian embassy or legation. 


The office of the Canadian Trade Commis: 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon was estab- 
lished in Calcutta in 1922 and was transferred 
to Bombay on April 1, 1940. Ite services are at the 
disposal of Canadian firms interested in the 
export of their goods to the Indian, Burma 
and Ceylon markets and to Canadian Manufac- 
turers and others who may be interested in the 
puchete of local products. It is also in regular 

uch with import houses in these countries 
and is prepared to co-operate as well with* 
exporters interested in the Canadian market. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon.—Paul Sykes, 
Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, Bombay, 
P.O. Box 886. Telephone—20672; Tel. Address:— 
* Canadian, Bombay.” 


THE AUSTRALIAN re ee COMMISSIONER SERVICE 


The Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner is located in Bombay and covers the 
territory of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


The Trade Commissioner deals with enquiries 
received from India, Burma and Ceylon and 
places Indian Merchants and Firms in touch 
with manufacturers in his country. He main- 
tains a flow of trade information to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Australia, for dissemination 
to Australian exporters and information on 
specific openings for trade, including Govern- 
ment contracts and tenders for which Australian 
products might be suitable. He watches the 


demand for specific goods and gives information 
concerning competition to be met in their 
supply. An important function is to provide 
details of credit conditions and terms of payment. 
Market surveys on specific commodities are 
prepared and sent for the information of trade 
interests in Australia. 


Information and literature is available on all 
aspects of trade with Australia. 


Australian Government Trade Commisetoner 
in India.—H. R. Gollan, D.8.0., 4.0. Address : 
‘‘ Gorton Castle ’’, Simla. 


CEYLON TRADE COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 


In 1937 the Government of Ceylon decided to 
send over to India a Trade Commissioner for 
the purpose of stimulating trade between 
Ceylon and India. ‘‘ Ceylon House in Bombay ”’ 
was thus inaugurated in June, 1937, and was to 
continue operation for a period of three years 
as an initial experiment. At the expiration 
of the first period of three years, it has been 
decided by the Ceylon Government to continue 
Ceylon House for a further period. The pur- 

ose of Ceylon House is not actually to enter 
nto trade directly but to put Ceylon producers 
in direct touch with Indian importers and to see 
that all Ceylon products get a fair deal in the 


Indian markets or find outlets where they are 
not much known. In pursuance of this policy 
the Commissioner helps all local inquirers in 
obtaining the necessary trade contacts. Infor- 
mation and literature relating to Ceylon and 
Ceylon produce are being supplied by the 
Commissioner and free advice is given to intend- 
ing tourists. 


Trade Commissioner —Annesley de Silva; 
Secretary :—-G. A. Fernando, B.A. (Lond.). 
Address: Ceylon House, Jehangir Wadia Build- 
ing, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. Telegram: 
*‘ Lankatrade.”’ Tel. 31239. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE. 


The South African Government, Department 
of Commerce and Industries, decided to open the 
office of the Trade Commissioner in India in 
1940 primarily for the purposes of turtheriug the 
export of South African products to India, to 
maintain informative correspondence with firms 
in South Africa who wish to extend their trade 


in this direction and to give all possible assis- 
tance to representatives of South African firms 
who may visit this territory, based on the policy 
of assistance without interference. 

During the War the Government of the Union 
of South Africa found it necessary to obtain 
various essential commodities from India and the 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


National Supplies Control Board called upon the 
Trade Commissioner in Bombay to assist in the 
purchase and prompt shipment of these commo- 
dities with the co-operation of the relative 
Government Control bodies in India. 


The Trade Commissioner’s office also furnishes 
information to local importers and buyers who 
wish to contact South African Manufacturers and 
Exporters and is equipped with reference books 
an lists of manufacturers who have goods to 
oifer. 
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Interesting literature and other material rela- 
ting to publicity, travel and immigration into 


South Africa is supplied upon application, to 
enquirers, 


SENIOR TRADE COMMISSIONER 
THE EAST:— 


ALBERT H. HANDFORD. 


Address: Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
Bombay. P. 0. Box 763. 


FOR 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 


Office.—Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Secretary.—D. N. Mahta, 0.8.E., B.A. (Oxon.), 
Asst. Secretary.—C. J. Bocarro, M.B.2., M.A. 


Director, Technological Laboratory.—Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 0.B.F., J.P., M.Sc, Ph.D., F.Inst.P. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India in 
March 1921, ag a result of the recommendation 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18. 
Originally the Committee was purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation under the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- | 
trative body having at its disposal funds for. 
the improvement and development of the 
growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton 
in India. The funds of the Committee are 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first three years) which 
was imposed in 1928. Having complete control 
over its funds, the Committee has been able to 
build up a satisfactory reserve and is at present 
spending about Rs. 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improvement, mainly on agricultural and techno- 
logical research and seed distribution and 
marketing schemes. 


The activities of the Committee now extend 
to all branches of cotton improvement in India, 
and, as an authoritative body to advise the 
Central and Provincial Governments on impor- 
tant matters of cotton policy, it has attained an 
outstanding position. The Committee provides 
funds for research into cotton problems of 
all-India importance and for the development, 
extension and marketing oof improved 
varieties of cotton. The aim, however, 
has always been to supplement and 
not supplant the work of the Agricul- 
tural Departments in the cotton growing pro- 
vinces and Indian States. Including as it does 
representatives of growers, agricultural officers, 
traders, spinners and manufacturers, it has been 
an invaluable forum for the discussion of many 
problems of general concern. A list of the 
members constituting the Committee and the 
various interests they represent as on Ist 
April, 1945 is given below :— 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, 


President.—_H. R. Stewart, O18, 04 |. 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 


The Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Government of India, ez-offcio. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Madras.—Rao Bahadur Dr. B. Viswanath, 
€.1LE., Director of Agriculture. 


Bombay.—Sardar Ganda Singh Cheema, pn 8c., 
Director of Agriculture. 


United Provinces. —C. Maya Das, 1.4.S., Director 
of Agriculture. 


Punjab.— Malik Sultan Ali Noon, I.4.8., Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. 


Central Provinces & Berar.—R. H. Hill, 1.48., 
Director of Agriculture. 


Sind.—V. Isvaran, 1.C.8.. Director of Agricul- 
ture, 


The Director of Commercial 
ex-Officio. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., (.1.E. 


The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Sir 
Sorab Saklatvala, M.L.A. 


The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
oodwin. 


Intelligence, 


OF 


L. F. H. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Sir Chunilal 
B. Mehta (Vice-President). 


The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, A. P. 
Darlow. 


The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, 
Ramanilal Lalubhai. 


The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, J. I. 
Hurschler. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Major 8. R. Pocock, M.C., M.B.E , M.L.a. 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, Sir 
William Roberts, 0.1.38., M.L.A. 


COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 
Central Provinces and Berar.— Y.G. Deshpande. 
Madras.—J. R. Marshall. 
Punjab.—Sardar Bahadur Sardar Ujjal Singh. 
Bengal representative.—Sutyya Kumar Basu. 
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CO OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Sir Chunilal V Mehta KCS8I 


REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON 
GROWING INDUSTRY 


Vadrags—S \ Othimala: Gounder L Ma 
dhava Redd 


Bombay —Rao Bahadur F B Jaxameskwai 
Bh Pitel 


Uneded Protinces —Major 
Jamshed Ali Ahan MBE MLA 
Juunwar Lakshmi Rag Singh WIC 


Purjgid —Moan = Nurulla Chaudhri 
Salut MLA 


Central Provinces and Berar —Vacart 
Six 1 —Fahirjee Phiro7zjee Golwala 


Nawab Mohd 
Rai Bahadur 


Ram 


REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES 


Hyderabad State—Rai Rahadur Kalidas 
Sawhnev Director Agricultural Research 


Baroda State—R GQ Allan cIE Commis 
sioner of Agriculture 


Guahor State —Vacant 


rt 1a and Central India States —Rao 
Bahadur V A Tamhane 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Rao Bahadur S S Salimath Headquarters 
Deputy Director of Agriculture Poona M J 
Narasimhan Director of Agriculture in Mysore 
Bangalore, Rao Bahadur 
Ayyar Headquarters De,uty Durector of 
Agriculture Madras Murahib 1 Khas Bahadur 
Capt H ( Dhanda Commerce Minister 
Holkar State Repiesentatrve of the MHolkar 
state, Dr B L_ Sethu Deputy JDnirector 
of Agriculture Western Circle UP Ahgarh 
Sir Shri Ram Representative of the Cotton Mul 
owners of Delhi Dewan Bahadur sir T Vijaya 
raghavacharya KBE Camar Tyabjee Second 
representative of Hyderabad State Dr V K 
R V Rao Director of Statistics Food Depart 
ment Governmert of India Dr P J Gregorv 
Second economic Lotanit Bengal Sir 
Padampat Singhania R G Saraiya OBE JP 
and Roger Thomas C13 


Amongst the research schemes of the Com 
mittee ok breeding schemes for the improve 
ment of qualhty naturally tahe pride of place 
The agencies employed by the Committee for 
its research work have varied little in character 
since 1923 though they have grown in number 
It continues to maintain & Technological Labora 
tory at Bombay which includes a complete 
experimental spinning plant and a scientific 
laboratory for research on the cotton fibre and 4 
Testing House which is recognised by the 
BISkA The Committee also providss a 
large proportion of the funds for the Indore 


V  Ramanatha-: 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


For a considerable period the Committee 
restricted its grants to agricultural research 
but in 1980 1t was decided that the time had 
come to add its support to the efforts already 
being made to bridge the gap between the 
experiment station and the cultivator and to 
supplement the funds which the Agricultural 
Departments were devoting to the introduction 
of improvements into agricultar:) practice 
Special attention from that time began to be 
devoted to seed distribution schemes 


The Committee has not stopped at the produc 
tion of better cotton but from its mception has 
devoted special attention to better marketing, 
to the prevention of adulteraticn and other 
vbuses and to many other problems connected 
with the cotton trade of the country Regulated 
Cotton Markets existed in Berar before the 
establishment of the Committee and that system 
which had stood tre test of time was commended 
with certam modifications for general adoption 
Regulated Cotton Markets have now been estab 
lished in Bombay Central Provinces Madras 
Purjal Hyde abad Ba ola and Indore sim 
larly onthe recon mendation of the Committee 
the Cotton Transport Act was passed in 1923 by 
which Provincial Governments are empowered to 
exclude from any specified area cotton iAapas 
or seed from outside unless required for a special 
purpose and covered by a licence’ Prior to the 
passing of this Act inferior cottons used to be 
imported in large quantities into the staple 
cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration to 
the detriment of the reputation of several 
valuable cottons The Act 1s now in force in 
almost all the important staple cotton areas of 
Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces 
as well as in Baroda Rajpipla Chhoti Udepur, 
Hyderabad and Indore, etc In 192. on the 
recommendation of the Committee the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Factories Act was passed 
This provides for a certain measure of control 
of ginning and pressing factories and especiallv 
for the marking of all bales of cotton preased 
with & press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin 
Recently the Act has been used for the preven 
tion of watering and for the mixing of non 
cotton articles with cotton The Committee 
has also taken steps to bring to the notice of the 
trade buth in India and abroad those 1mproved 
yar which have now reached a commercial 
scale 


It may be stated without hesitation that as a 
result of the efforts of the Committee the last 
1imetecn years have seen & marked change in 
the character of the Indian crop particularly in 
the percentage of short and medium staple 
Equally important 13 the result of agricultural 
research and its application to the yield of 
cotton per acre The average yield per acre in 
the quinquennium 1933 43 for the whole country 
was 110 Ibs This is 14 per cent higher than 
for the quinquennium 192732 ‘he average 
yield per acre 1n 1948 44 was 111Ibs The ascer 
tained area under improved cotton during 1943 
44 was about 52 per cent of the total The 
ultimate ideal 1s to encourage the establishment 
of single variety tracts wherever agricultural 
conditions and the limitations of irrigation supply 
and soil make this possible 
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East India Cotton Assoczation. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. 1he Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cottan Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
mm Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, vz, Ihe Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd , The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange Ltd , lhe Bombay Millowners Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
olation, Ltd , The Marwar: Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd ,and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con 
flict with each other The necessity of asystem 
of periodical settlements, such ag existed in 
Tiverpool, was badly felt, especially when spe 
culation wasrife in fatures which was so exces 
sive in 1918 that the Trade had toinvoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a financial crisis 


The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Actin June 1918 asa 
tem};orary measure under the Chairmanship 
of G Wiles, 108 This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracta Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
peiled, and its functions were carried on by the 
1 ist India Cotton Association under Bomba, 
Act No XIV of 1922 


The Association e¢ontinued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October, 1932 With 
effert from lst November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No 1V of 1932 under which it has 
poo declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa 

10n. 


The constitution of the Board on Ist 
Sept 1944 was as follows — 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas KBE, CIE, 
(President), Haridas Madhavdas (Vice Presi 
dent), (Sellers’ Panel), Ramdas Kulachand, 
J P Patel, Madanmohan R Ruiya, Arthur 
Pether, (Buyers’ Panel), Hnsray Jivadas, 
Sunderlal B Dalal, Shivchandra: Jhunjhunwala, 
(Sellers’ Panel), Begia} Gupta, Bansidhar B 
Chokhani, Umadutt Surymal Nemani, Maganlal 
Popatbhai Mehta, Mahavirprasad Rammkhdas 
Kedia, Chandulal Chhotalal, (Brokers’ Panel), 
Rao Bahadur Sir Madhaorao G Deshpande, 
KBE L Madhava Redd, BA, B A, Vakil, 
S T More, Barat Law, (Cotton Growers’ 
Representatives nominated by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee) Rao Bahadurl B 
Laxmeshwar Kurtkoti P M Buildiker, (Cotton 
Growers’ Representatives) nominated by the 
Government of Indi 


Officers. 


C M Pankh B oom, Secretary, 8 A P 
Aiyar, Assvstant Seeretary 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion 18 established are —To provide ard main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exehange in the City of Bombay and else 
where in India and to regulate admission to 


and probibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user, whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange , to provide formes of contracts com- 
pulgory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the cotton trade, to establish 
just and equitable principles in the trade and 
to maintain uniformity of control to fix or 
adopt standards of classification of cotton, to 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful in 
formation connected with the cotton interest 
throughout all markets, to decrease or insure 
the local rmwk attendant upon business and 
generally to control, promote and regulate the 
cotton trade in the Presidency of Bombay and 
elsewhere in India, improve its stability and 
augment the facilities with which it may be 
conducted to establish and maintain a Clearing 
House for the purpose of dealing with cotton 
transactions, and to regulate admission to and 
prohibition of the user thereof and the nature 
and times of such use whether in the case of the 
general body or particular classes or any indiv! 
dual or firm or company using the Clearing 
House to regulate the handling and exportation 
of cotton from India and the importation of 
cotton into India in so far as it may be im 
ported, to bring, prosecute or defend, or aid 
mm bringing, prosecuting or defending, anv 
suits, actions, proceedings, applications, or 
arbitrations on behalf of Members or Associate 
Members or Special Associate Members or other 
wise as the Directors of the Association may 
think proper or conducive to the objects of the 
Association and to prescribe the principle of 
framing of contracts with a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation 


The Association has a fine Building at Sewri 
Cotton Depot, containing 121 Buyers’ Rooms 
and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc 


The Association has another fine Building, 
“The Cotton Lxchange” at the corner of 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevi Road, 
wherem trading in forward” contracte is con 
ducted It comprises of a basement, a ground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors There are 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries The top floor accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Association and the 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 118 rooms for members’ offiees 


The Association has a membership of 589 


The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branoh of the trade 
18 published annually in December and 
statistics are 1gsued twice weekly 


Address —Cotton Exchange, Marwari Bazar, 
Bombay 2 

Telephone —Bombay No 26176 

Zelegraphie Address — ‘ Cotboard 
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The Textile Industry. 


Yndia has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known 
as white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 


Indian ‘ Cotton —The exports of Indian 
cotton began to assume importance with the 
opening of the sea route. They received an 
immense stimulus during the American Civil 
War, when the close blocade of the Confederate 
ports produced a cotton famine in Lancashire, 
and threw the English spinners back on India 
for their supply of raw material. When the war 
broke out the shipments of Indian cotton were 
528,000 bales but during the last year of the war 
they averaged 973,000 bales. Most of this 
cotton was sold at an enormously inflated price, 
and induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
treat centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
‘Share Manja,” and when the surrender of 
Lee re-opened the Southern Ports widespread 
rule followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the American 
Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since then 
the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1942-43, the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 18,812,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,554,000 
bales of 400 Ibs. as compared with 24,151,000 
acres and 6,127,000 bales in 1941-42. Bombay, 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
are the chief producing areas. 


Cotton Trade.—Bombay is the great centre 
of the cotton trade. The principal varieties are 
Dholleras, Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), 
Dharwar and Coomptas. Broach is the best 
cotton grown in Western India. Hinganghat 
cotton, from the Central Provinces, has a good 
reputation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally to 
the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of these 
is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has been grown 
with success in Southern India, but it shows a 
tendency to revert. The high prices of cotton 
realised of recent years have given a great im- 

tus to cultivation. Government have also 

n active in improving the class of cotton 
produced, by seed selection; hybridization and 
the importation of exotic cottons. Although 
these measures have met with a considerable 
measure of success, they have not proceeded 
far enough to leaven the whole outturn, which 
still consists for the most part of a short-staple 
early maturing variety suitable to soile whore 
the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has been made to the poe 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of whieh we have record. This trade grew 
so large that it excited alarm in England, and 
it was killed by a series of enactments, commenc- 
qng in 1701, prohibiting the use or sale of Indian 


calicoes in England. The invention of the 
spinning jenny and the power loom and their 
development in England converted India from 
an exporting into an nparting country, and 
made her dependent on the United Kingdom 
for the bulk of her piecegoods. 


Indian Cotton Mill Industry.—The 
foundations of the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 
were laid in the middle of the last century. 
Bombay saw its first mill in the year 1854 owing 
to the enterprise of a Parsee Merchant, Mr. 
Cowasjee Nanabhoy Davar. Other mills followed 
later, and the following table shows how, by 
successive stages, the Industry’s productive 
capacity has grown :— 


Year Number of Number of |Number of 
° Mills. Spindles. Looms. 

1880 56 1,461,590 13,602 
1890 137 3,274,196 23,412 
1900 193 4,945,783 40,124 
1905 197 168,486 50,139 
1910 263 6,195,671 82,725 
1915 272 6,848,744 108,009 
1920 258 6,763,076 119,012 
1925 337 8,610,633 154,292 
1930 348 9,124,768 179,250 
19385 8365 9,685,175 198,867 
1940 388 10,005,785 200,076 
1941 390 9,961,178 198,574 
1942 396 10,026,425 200,170 
1948 401 10,130,568 200,890 
1944 407 10,222,107 201,761 


It may be noted that the rate of development 
has not been uniform in all centres of the Industry 
in India, and although in the initial stages, the 
Industry was concentrated in Bombay owing 
to its advantageous geographical and climatic 
situation, this pre-eminence of Bombay was 
not maintained in subsequent years. The 
industry’s development in later years has been 
more rapid in other Provinces in India and 
particularly in the Indian States. 


From 1860 to 1865, progress was materially 
assisted by the accession of wealth which accrued 
to Bombay commercial interests owing to the 
high prices at which Indian cotton was sold 
during the American Civil War. Another 
factor which contributed to the rapid growth 
of the Industry was the establishment of a 
profitable export yarn trade with China. In 
the years 1865 to 1871, the Industry suffered 
a severe setback to its prosperity owing to the 
financial crash which followed the American 
Civil War. In the early ‘seventies, after the 
restoration of credit, the industry made a oes 
progress, though in the initial stages, the 
development of the weaving side of the industry 
was comparatively slow. The profitable yarn 
trade with China enabled the Bombay mills 
to make further progress in the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties of the last century. 

Cotton Excise Duty.—The growth of the 
industry in India during the early years was 
regarded with a joncus eye by the Lancashire 
manufacturing interests whose agitation resulted 
in the Government of India exempting from 
import duty coarse yarn and cloth in 1878. 
This resulted in the substitution of the exempted 
classes of goods for the medium and fine goods 
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previously imported from England, to the 
detriment of the growing indigenous industry. 
In 1893, the Indian mints were closed to the free 
coinage of silver. This step had a disastrous 
and almost immediate effect on the industry. 
With the precision of an automatic machine, 
business with China and Japan came to a stand- 
still as the exchange dropped by about 12 to 
15 per cent. to the detriment of India. This 
measure was followed three years later by the 
imposition of an excise duty of 3$ per cent. on 
cloth manufactured in Indian mills for the 
purpose of countervailing the import duties 
which had been re-imposed at the end of 1894. 
From the date of its imposition, until it was 
finally abolished in the year 1926 this excise 
duty was condemned by all shades of public 
opinion in India as an inequitable and unjust 
burden on the indigenous industry. The 
closing years of the last century also witnessed 
the beginnings of the growth of a Mill Industry 
in China and Japan, which contributed greatly 
to the cutting off of the Indian yarn trade with 
the Far East in the following years. Japan later 
proved to be a very formidable rival to India in 
the China Market, and eventually threatened 
the very existence of the Indian industry even 
in its home market. The loss of the export 
trade with China and Japan, with whom Indian 
mills were doing a profitable business in yarn, 
was @ serious matter, and was the main reason 
for the development of the weaving side of the 
Indian industry, which had previously been 
relatively neglected. 


The first Swadeshi Movement afforded a 
temporary fillip to the Indian industry in the 
years 1905 to 1907. The intensification of the 
movement during these years gave a considerable 
impetus to the cotton manufacturing industry, 
and as the yarn trade with China was not then 
profitable, attention was naturally turned to the 
installation of more looms in the mills, so that 
the yarn spun in the mills might be turned into 

iece-goods instead of being exported to China. 
1907 there were large failures of commercial 
houses, particularly in Bombay, consequent on 
the heavy fall in the prices realised for yarn in 
China, the fall in demand from that country 
following a famine, and violent fluctuations in 
the silver exchange. The next three years saw 
the industry passing through a difficult period 
accentuated by the enhancement of the duty 
on silver. The adverse conditions persisted 
with brief spells of partial recovery until 1917 
when the boom arising from the Great War set 
in, which lasted up to the year 1422. 


Abolition of Excise Duty—This boom 
was followed by a period of severe depression, 
especially in Bombay. This depression, com- 
bined with the growing severity of Japanese 
competition in the home market, assisted as it 
was by inferior labour conditions, led in the 
years following 1923 to a renewed agitation for 
the repeal of the cotton excise duty. In August 
1925, a deputation from the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad owners’ Associations waited on 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The situation 
worsened in the following months, and in 


December 1925, the excise duty was suspended, 


and it was finally abolished in March 1926. 


Tariff Board Enquiry.—A special Tariff 
Board was appointed soon after to enquire into 
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the position of the industry, the causes of the 
depression, the extent to which it was due to 
foreign competition and the necessity or desira- 
bility of protection. The Board found that the 
difficulties of the industry were mainly due to 
the unfair advantage which Japan enjoyed 
owing to the adoption of the double shift system 
and the employment of women and children at 
night. The Board, however, presented a majo- 
rity and a minority report. Government were 
unable to accept the recommendatious made, 
but as a measure of partial relief, they removed 
the import duties on mill stores and textile 
machinery. 


The general disappointment felt at Govern- 
ment’s decisions on the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendations and the grave crisis which then 
faced the industry were brought to the notice 
of His Excellency the Viceroy by a deputation 
of millowners from all parts of the country which 
waited on His Excellency on 12th July 1927. 
As a result of this deputation, Government 
revised their original decisions and imposed a 
minimum specific duty of 14 annas per pound 
op imported yarns with effect from September 
1927, for a period of three years. By the end 
of this period, although labour conditions in 
Japan had proved a new danger had arisen 
in the shape of a large import trade from China 
where labour conditions were far inferior to 
those -in India. The protective duty was, 
therefore, extended for a further period of three 
years ending on the 31st March 1938. 


Protection to Cotton Industry.—The 
utter inadequacy of the protection extended to 
the industry by the Yarn Protection Act of 1927 
was abundantly evidenced by the increasing 
imports of piecegoods from Japan in the follow- 
ing years. On 22nd July 1929, on the sugges- 
tion of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
Mr. G. 8S. Hardy was appointed by Government 
to examine the possibility of substituting a 
system of specific duties for the then existing 
system of ad valorem assessment. Mr. Hardy’s 
conclusions, which revealed that Japanese com- 
petition was extremely severe in certain classes 
of goods manufactured in India, were discussed 
at a conference of millowners convened by the 
Government of India towards the end of 1929, 
and in February 1930, Government introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly the Cotton Industry 
(Protection) Bill, which, as finally B eae pro- 
vided for a change in the then existing revenue 
duty of 11 per cent. to a protective duty of 
15 per cent. in the case of British cotton piece- 
goods and of 20 per cent. in the case of foreign 
goods, with an alternative minimum specific 
duty in either case of 34 annas per pound on 
plain grey goods. For revenue reasons, these 
ad valorem rates were raised by 5 per cent. in 
March 1931, and a surcharge of 25 per cent. of 
the enhanced duties was imposed in October 
of the same year, bringing the rate of duties to 
25 per cent. (British) and 31} per cent. (foreign) 
with a minimum specitic duty of 43 annas per 
porn’ on plain greys. At the same time, an 

mport duty of 6 pies per pound on all raw cotton 

and of 10 per cent. on machinery and dyes used 
by the industry was also levied. The duty on 
raw cotton was raised in 1939, again for reasons 
of revenue, to one anna per pound. 


Early in 1932 Government directed the Tariff 
Board to enquire into the question of the grant 
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of substantive provection to the industry. In 
the meantime the depreciation of the Japanese 
exchange, consequent on Japan’s going off the 
Gold Standard in 1932, enabled her to place her 
piece-goods on the Indian Market at abnormally 
low prices, and offset to a very great extent the 
protection conferred on the Indian Industry by 
the 1930 Act. Government, therefore, directec 
the Board to hold a special enquiry into this 
question, and in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Board, the duties on foreign piece- 
goods were raised from August 1932, to 50 
per cent. or 5} annas per pound, whichever was 

igher, but in view of the continued severity 
of the Japanese competition, Government once 
again found it necessary in June 1933 to raise 
the level of the duty on foreign piece-goods to 
75 per cent. ad valorem or 6? annas per pound. 
At the same time notice was also given of 
Government’s intention to abrogate the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Convention of 1904. 


British & Japanese Trade Delegations.— 
This was followed by the arrival in India of an 
official Delegation from Japan and an unofficial 
Trade Delegation from the United Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom unofficial Delegates’ 
deliberations with Indian millowners culminated 
in what hag been termed the Médy-Lees Pact 
of 1933, an understanding which was to be in 
force until the end of 1935. Similar discussions 
between certain unofficial delegates from Japan 
and Indian millowners proved abortive, but the 
efforts of the Japanese official delegates resulted 
in a fresh Convention and Protocol being agreed 
to early in 1934, under which a link was estab- 
lished between the exports of Indian raw cotton 
to Japan and the imports of cotton piece-goods 
from Japan. Japan agreed to take one million 
bales of Indian raw cotton in return for the 
right to export 325 million yards of cotton piece- 
goods to this country, with a maximum limit of 
400 million yards for an aggregate offtake of 
14 million bales of Indian raw cotton. Japan 
was also accorded most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in respect of her miscellaneous trade. In 
virtue of the terms of the Protocol, the duties 
on Japanese cotton piece-goods were reduced, 
with effect from 8th January 1934, to 50 per 
cent. ad valorem with a minimum specific duty 
of 5} annas per pound on plain grey goods. 


The protective duties on cotton yarn and 
piece-goods imposed by the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1980, were due to 
expire on 31st March 1933, but as Government 
were not able to complete their consideration 
of the report of the Tariff Board of 1932 (which 
had recommended the institution of specific 
duties based on weight subject to their being 
rombined with alternative ad valorem duties to 
prevent a loss of revenue and the imposition 
of a duty of one anna per pound in the case of 

yarns below 50s count) before that date, they 
extended the provisions of the Act for another 
year. 


Textile Dp 
ustry (Textile Protection) Bill of 1934 sought 
Le effect to the recommendations of the 
f Boards on the cotton and sericultural 
industries in the light of the Indo-Japanese 
Protocol :nd the unofiicial agreement entered 


Protectio Bill.—The Cotton 
Ind 
to 
T 
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into between Indian and Lancashire millowner-. 
So far as yarn was concerned, the Act, as passed, 
fixed the rates of duties at 5 per cent. (British) 
and 6} per cent. (non-British) with a corres- 
ponding alternative minimum specific duty of 
1} annas and 1% annas per pound on counts up 
to and including 50s. In the case of piece- 
goods, the levels of the duties were fixed at 
25 per cent. and 60 per cent. on British and non- 
British goods respectively, with a minimum 
specific duty of 4% annas and 5} annas per 
pound on plain grey goods. The Act also gua- 
ranteed protection to the Industry for a period 
of five years ending March 1939, but recognized 
the need for an examination of the scale of duties 
on two occasions: firstly on the expiry of the 
Mody-Lees Pact at the end of 1935, and secondly, 
at the end of the Indo-Japanese Protocol in 
March 1937, Accordingly, at the end of 1935, 
Government directed the Tariff Board to examine 
the adequacy of the then existing levels of duty 
on British goods. Accepting the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, Government reduced, with 
effect from June 25, 1936, the duty on all United 
Kingdom cotton piece-goods, with the exception 
of prints, to 20 per cent. ad valorem with a 
minimum specific duty of 3} annas per pound 
on plain grey goods. 


Textile Trade Agreement.—The  Indo- 
Japanese Trade Protocol was subsequently 
renewed for a further period of three years ending 
March 1940, without any material modifica- 
tion in the rates of duties applicable to Japanese 
cotton piece-goods. With the separation of 
Burma from India in April 1937, however, the 
basic quota of cotton piece-goods for India was 
reduced to 283 million yards, rising to a 
maximum of 358 million yards, leaving a margin 
of 42 million yards for Burma. 


The negotiations between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom for the conclusion of a new 
Trade Agreement in replacement of that entered 
into at Ottawa in 1982 were brought to a con- 
clusion early in 1989, and the new Agreement 
specifically provided for a reduction of the 
basic rates of duties on United Kingdom cotton 
piece-goods as under :-~ 


Printed goods .. 173% ad valorem. 


Grey goods .. 15 % ad valorem or As. 2-74 
Ib., whichever 
_ ler. 
Others .. . 165% 


The basic rates were subject to a reduction of 
23 per cent. if imports from the United Kingdam 
in any year were leas than 350 million yards and 
to an increase to the same extent in the event of 
United Kingdom imports exceeding 500 million 
yards. The new rates of duty came into force 
on Aprill, 1939. In the year 1939-40, the 
European War affected imports from the United 
Kingdom, and as her sendings of piece-goods did 
not exceed 850 million yards, the duties on all 
classes of British vogooee were reduced b 
ao cent, th effect from April 17, 


The following table shows at a glance the 
progress made by the Indian Cotton Mill Industry 
during the last forty years :— 
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Progress of Cotton Mills wn Britush India and Indian States sunce 1900 


Years ending 
30th June 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


latterly been much greater expansion of the\grented by the Siete Government 
Industry im the Indian States than m the British 


Number 
“of 
Mills 


Number 
of 
Spindles 
installed 

™~ 


Number 
of 
Looms 
rnstalled 


Average 
o of 
Hands 


employed 
daily 


60,06,9360 
50,06,965 
50,43,297 
51,18,121 
51,863,486 
52,79,695 
53,338,275 
57,56,020 
60,53,231 
61,95,671 
63,57,460 
64,863,929 
65,96,862 
67,78,895 
63,48,744 
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42.584 
44,092 
45,337 
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It may be mentioned here that there has}less mgorous labour laws and other facilities 
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Approximate 
quantity of Cotton 
consumed 

Bales of 

Cwts 392 lbs 
47,31,090 13,51,740 
61,77 ,633 17 ,65,038 
60,87 ,690 17,39,840 
61,06,681 17 ,44,766 
65,77 ,354 18,79,244 
70,82,308 20 23,516 
69,380,595 19 80,170 
69,70,250 19,91,500 
73,81,500 21,09,000 
67 ,72,535 19,835,010 
66,70,531 19,05,866 
71,75 357 20,50,102 
73,36,056 20,96 016 
75,00 941 21,43,126 
73,59,212 21 ,02,632 
76 92,013 21 97,718 
76,938,574 21,908,164 
72,99,873 20,85,678 
71,54,805 20,44 230 
68 33,113 19,52,318 
74,20,805 21,20,230 
77 ,12,390 22,03,540 
75,380,943 21,51,698 
67,12,118 19,17,748 
77,92,085 22 26,310 
73,96,844 21,18 384 
84,60,942 24,17,412 
70,34 237 20,09,782 
75 64,081 21,861,166 
90,07 ,999 25,73,714 
92,16,116 26,33,176 
1,01,89,424 29,11,264 
99,830,053 28,37,158 
94,63 ,965 27,03,904 
1,09 31,949 31,23,418 
1,11,34,963 31,81,418 
1,10,13,6382 31,46,762 
1,28,19,268 36,62,648 
1,33,37 569 38,10,734 
1,28 ,79,559 36,79, 874 
1,48,78,577 42,51,022 
1,65,92,527 47,40,722 
1,71,15,763 48,90.218 
1 89,55,920 48,44 564 


m 
The following statement shows the quantity 


Indian Provinces owing to certam advantages| (in pounds) of varn of various counts produced 
possessed by the former, eg, lower taxation,|in Indian mills during the last five years — 


Statement of the Quantuy (an pounds) of Yarn spun by Indian Mills accordyng to counts 








| 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 1943-44 
1s to 108 123,063,888] 125,771,086] 152,256,756| 166,572,951} 162,804,774 
11s to 208 645,895} 646,600,575| 797,386,289] 817,668,855! 860,417,781 
218 to 308 811,928,563 811,928,563 888,112.715| 315,557,326) 873,466,316 
81s to 408 157,308,586] 159,294,770] 171°769,046| 149,509,217] 169,992,051 
Above 40s 81,754,657} 88,456,608] 108°326,602} 65 922,583] 85,392,378 
Waates, etc 15,457,668| 16,987,224) 19,326,171] 18,510,260) 19,388,387 


Grand Total 








1,234,873,374/1,3849,088,771] 1,577,177,579/1,538, 736,189/1,680,462, 682 


eee + SRS a ATER 
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Fine Count Yarn —Subotantial progress 
has been made in the last few years in the direc 
tion of spinning fine count yarn Much, how 
ever remains to be accomplished , but the duty 
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of one ann. per pound which Indian mills have 
now to pay for long staple cotton imported from 
abroad is a factor which js likely to hamper more 
rapid progress 


The statement below shows the total quantuws of woven goods manufactured wn Indian mulls 


during the same years — 





1940 41 | 1941 42 | 19243 | 1948 44 
Yds \ds Yds ds 
Grey & Bleached goods 8,165 419 508 | 3310230 682 | 3,020,518,284 | 3,765,350,893 
Ccloured Piece goods 1,104 055,499 | 1,183,382,586 | 1,088,818,506 | 1 105,330,010 
Grand Total 4,269 475 007 | 4 49 613 268 | 4 109 836,790 | 4.870 (86 903 


Here again 1t may be pointed out that Indian 
mills are now turning out increasingly larger 
quantities of fine Dhoties, Cambrics and fine 
Longcloth on the hnes recommended by the 
first Tariff Board (1927) 


Textile Industry and the War —<After 
4 continuous period of almost unrelieved gloom 
extending over a period of nearly two decades 
culminating in measures being actively explored 
with a view to bringing about an organized 
curtailment of production throughout the 
country, the war in Lurope which commenced 
in September 1939 opened up the prospect of a 
spell of comparative prosperity for the industry 
Many of the Kmpire and neutral markets which 
used to receive their supplies of textiles fiom the 
belligerent countries, were cut off from their 
previous sources of supply with the result that 
these countries were imcreasingly forced to 


CC 





look to India for the satisfaction of their textile 
requirements The war also made increased 
demands on the Indian industry for the clothing 
needs of the Defence Forces of the Empire and 
its Allies Reference may in this connection 
be made to the deliberations of the Eastern 
Group Conference held in Delhi in October/ 
November 1940 for the purpose of concerting 
measures for making the countries of the Fastern 
Group of the British Empire as far as possible 
self supporting for war supply purposes and 
to the outstanding position occupied by the 
Cotton Mul Industry of India for the satisfac 
tion of the textile requirements not only of the 
defence services but also of the civil markets of 
the pailicipating countries 

The table below sets out the exports of cotton 
twist and yer from India to her chief export 
marketsin the two immediate pre war years and 
in the first year affected by the present conflict — 


Lctports of Cotton Tunrst and Yarn fiom British Indra 


| 193829 , 193940 | 1040 41 | 1941 42 1942 43 
Tbs Ibs Ibs. Ibs ibs 
United Kingdom 182,238 2 660 462 
Burma 12 442644 | 15,236 664 
Straita Settlements 5,537,768 3,189 755 | Details not Figures Figures 
Hongkong 8 168 448 § 265 902 | available | not available |not available 
SyT1a 3 400 400 2 213 400 
Others 8 223,101 | 8,376 600 
Grand Total 37959509 | 36942783 | 77,723 173 


Tn relation to the world cotton textile industry, 
the Indian Industry ranks second from the point 
of view of the volume of cotton consumed and 
fifth 1m poimt of spindles and looms installed 
The position of the Mill Industry 1n the national 
economy of India will be evident from the fact 
that, at the present time, it consumes more 
than 50 per cent of the total Indian cotton crop 
directly gives employment to about 600 000 
workers, and affords subsidiary employment to 
large numbers of persons who aie engaged in 
various trades which directly depend for their 
existence upon the Cotton Mill Industry 

Hand Weaving Industry —It has been 
estimated that there are about 2} million hand 
looms spread throughout the whole of the 
country, and that the number of dependents 
who iely in some measure upon this industry 
for th>ir support 1s somewhere near ten millions 
a number greatly in excess of that supported by 
any industry except agriculture ‘The annual 
production of cotton goods on handlooms is 
estimated at nearly 2,000 million yards The 
economic ition of the cottage handloom 
weaver 1n India has, for a number of years, been 


receiving the attention of the Government of 
India and Provincial Governments For some 
years financial assistance has been granted to 
Provincial Governments from central revenues 
for the purpose of improving the cottage indus 
try 8 organisation and producing and marketing 
methods Despite this assistance, the industry 
iS reported to be in a depressed condition, and 
various suggestions have been made from time 
to time from various quarters to remedy the 
situation All these proposals were carefully 
examined at a conference convened by the 
Central Government in December 1940, at 
which it was decided to set up a Fact Finding 
Committee for the purpose of ascertaining com- 
plete factual data concerning the handloom 
weaving industry, as a preliminary to concerting 
measures for the purpose of assisting the cottage 
weaver Harly in 1941 the Government of India 
appointed a Fact finding Committee (Handloom 
& Millis) Ihis committee submitted its report 
mm 1942 but the decimons, if any taken by 
Government on the facts collected by this 
Committee have not yet been made known 
to the public 
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Considering its présent dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
mtroduced m 1859 ‘Ihe origimal outturn 
was 8 tons per day In 1909 it had grown to 
2 5600 tons per day, it is now about 5 500 tons 
a day of 10 working hours and it shows every 
indicafion of growing and st ern year by 
year Another interesting thing about the 
jute industry of Bengal 1s that although 1t is 
Peay a monopoly of Scotsmen from 

undee, the industry itself owes its inception 
to an Lnglishman The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Liglishman who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the Last india Marie Ser 


vice He quitted this service while still a young 
man and engaged im commercial pursuits 
at Ceylon where he ‘as successful Late1 


on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore whero exyjertment 
were bing tricd with country grasses anu fibre 
pliuts to improve the quality or cheapen the 
miuufactare of paper This secms to have 
wuszested to Acland the manufacture of rhea 
wid in 1804 he proceeded to kngland, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
vider to manufacture goods from that material 
Du ing this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr Jobn herr of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ‘ where the Jute comes from and 
spin it there’’ This suggestion bore fruit 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with herr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by hia two sons 
aid a few Dundee mechanics who were to as 
sist bim in erecting and operatmg the first 
jute miilin Bergal ‘Lhis, as has been stated 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Velling 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1805, 
the first machine-spuy jute yarns were made As 
not infrequently bhappensthe pioneer got very 
little out of his venture After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rushra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1804 was wound up in 1868 


Power-looms —The pioneer’s example was 
folowed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
sik firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched ander his auspices To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power loom for jute cloth Unhampered by 
the floancal difficulties which had burdened 
the Aciands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
prosress duubling thelr works in 1884, and 
cl ariag their capital twice over In 1872 
tne mulls were turned into a limited hability 
coupany the present “* Barnagore Jute Factory 
C> Ltd ’ Four other mulls followed in succea- 
ee Serajgunge,and India Jute 

3 

‘from 1868 to 1878” writes Mr David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute’ ‘the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms upto 1,250" To illustrate the pros 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividehde pail br the 
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Barnagore 
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Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capitel at which the company was taken ovet 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 percent premium ‘The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent, and for 1875, 10 
per cent Then came a changé Lhe invest 
tng public bad forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubbie, and the condition of the jute 
industi!} 1n 1872 73 seeming to offer a | etter re 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en 
joyed a boom it was only necessary to ‘ssue a 
prospectus of a )ute mill to have all the shares 
soa] ped up in the course of an afternoon 


In 1872-73 three nuw companies were floated 
lovally~—the Fort Gloster, Budge and Sibpore 
and two Home companies the Champ 
dany and Samnugger all of which commenced 
operations in 1874 In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched—the Howrah Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah) Chive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufactunng Co (now 
the Belliaghatta Barnagore branch mill) 
Rustomj«e (now the Central) Ganges (regis 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs bLukmyre Bros, of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new coipanies, commg on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1200 up to 3,500 This was too much ofa 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mulls had a severe struggle 
Lhe older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Onental, the 
Asiatic the Bengal Pressing and’ Manufacturing 
Co and the Rustomjee—became monbund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management Fort Gloster also suffered badly 

Between 1872 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up ‘his was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine, Skinner & Co, which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Pr Barry 8 
visit to Calcutta in 1876 when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co from Meisrs 
Jardine, Skinner & Co to bis own firm This 
mull together with additions made by somé 
of the other wills, brought the total looms 
up to 5 150 in 1882. ®Bv the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and hkanknarrah milis, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on te 1894 no new 
nulls came znto existence except the Calcutta 
Lwist Mill with 2 460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co Between 1896 and 1900 the followimg new 
milis were started —The Gordon Twist Mull 
with 1,800 spindies (now acquired by Anglo 
{ndia); Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alhance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Sera} 
gunge), and the Kinnison§= A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new miils, 
besides further heavy extensions —Dalhousie, 
Alexandra Nathati, Lawrence, Reliance Bel 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Birla,Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which—with 
the exception of the last named—are utider 
Tudfian ownership 
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Progress of the Industry. 
The record of the jute wndustry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress The 


following statement shows the number of Mulls, capital invested, number of looms and spindles 
employed in the industry in the various Provinces from 1929 30 to 1938 39 — 


No of Authorised Paid up Number of 
Province Mills Capital Capital ee eds t eenee e 
Rs ,£ and $ Rs ,£and $ Looms | Spindles 
Rs Rs 
Bihar . 3 62,00,000t 39,00,000 | 455 11,025 
25,31,56,000(a)| 19,38,01,125(a@) 
Bengal ; 98(0) £3,175,000 200,000 65,720 | 1,296,501 
$3,750,000 $3,750,000 
Madras 2 15,05,000(d) | 15,05,000(d) 805 21,664 
United Provinces 3 68,00,000 33,49,500 809 18,208 
Central Provinces and 
Berar (c) 1 5,00,000 5,00,000 150 3,068 
26 81 61000 | 20 30 55,625 
Total 1938 39 se 107 £3,175 000 £2,250,000 67,939 { 1,350,466 
$3 750,000 $3,750,000 
24,88 47,000 20 29,05,640 1 
(1937-38 .. 105 £3,175,000 525, f 66,705 | 1,337,958 
} $3,750,000 $3,750,000 os 
24,42,47,000 | 20,21,52,480 
1936 37... 104 65,273; 1,800,077 
£3,175,000 £2,525,000 
24,11,47,000 | 19,97,07,038 \ 
1985-36 ., 104 68,724 | 1,279,460 
£3,175,000 £2,525,000 
23,05,67,000 | 19,67,69,738 
193435 .. . 100 61,387 | 1,221,786 
£3,175,000 £2,525,000 
23,70,67,000 | 19,56,54,808 
10338 34—Oi, . 99 59,501 | 1,194,405 
£3,175,000 £2,525,000 
23,70,67,000 19,72,05,145 
Totals < 193233 ‘ 99 60,506 | 1,202,183 
£3,175,000 £2,525,000 
23,60,67,000 19,76,49,386 
1931-32 .. 103 £3,175,000 525, 61,426 | 1,220,586 
$12,000,000 $12,000,000 
23,60,67,000 19,61,74,249 
1930-31 .. , 100 £3,175,000 £2,525,000 61,884 | 1,224,982 
$12,000,000 $12,000,000 
21,86,67,000 18,71,65,615 a 
1929-30 .. : 98 £3,175,000 £2,525,000 63,900 | 1,140,435 
$12,000,000 $12,000,000 





t Capital of one mill not stated | 
(a) Capital of two mills not stated. 


mill tn Re neh © ¢t+4i m nte. 


(c) The mill is situated in Raigarh State 


(d) Capital of one mill not stated as it has 
other branches of business for which capital 


€ nne* hb Av *ine ath * 
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Jute and Jute Manufactures.—(Rs 45 42 
lakhs) The total export of raw and mnufac 
tured jute during the year 1942 43 amounted 
to 863 000 tons as compared with 1 213 000 tons 
in 1941 42 showmg a decrease of 350 000 tons 
or 29 per cent The value of these shipments 
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which also recorded on equal percentage decrease 
fell from Rs 6431 lakhs to Rs 4542 lakhs 
The following table shows the variation in 
export of raw jute and manufactured goods 
separately during the past five years as compared 
with 1935 36 











Percentage { Exports of Percentage Export of {| Percentage 
Lxport of variation sacking variation Hessian variation 
Taw jute as compared} bag and as compared | bags and | as compared 
with 1935 36 cloth with 1935 36 cloth |with 1935 36 
Tons (000) Tons (000) Tons (000) 

1935 36 771 00 438 100 304 100 
1938 39 690 89 488 111 451 127 
1939 40 570 74 511 117 546 154 
1940 41 243 32 445 102 464 131 
1941 42 315 41 403 92 460 130 
1942 43 243 32 331 76 273 77 


Exports of raw jute decreased in quantity 


Exports of jute bags and cloth in the past 


from 315000 tons im 1941 42 to 243 000 tons, three years are shown in the following table — 


mn 1942 43 or a decrease im 23 per cent the 
value showing a fall of 13 per cent from Rs 10 42 
lakhs to Rs 902 lakhs The decline was 
shared by almost all the principal consuming 
countries except the United States of America 
which occupied the premier place for the first 
time displacing the United Kmgdom Uxports 
to the United States of America increased 
from 99 000 tons to 124000 tons in the year 
under review but those to the United Kingdom 
fell by 57000 tons to 89000 tons in 1942 43 
As a result of the situation brought about 
by the war the Contimental countries excluding 
the USS R were completely out of the picture 
Export to USSR amounted to 7 000 tons as 
against 14 000 tons in 1941 42 There were no 
exports to China and Japan in the year under 
review ween took respectively 1700 tons and 
2 600 ton§ in 1941 42 The amount sent to the 
Argentine Republic was 7000 tons as agaist 
12 000 tons while that to Brazil 9 000 tons as 
against 15000 tons in the preceding year 
Shipments to Australia fell from 4000 tons to 
2 000 tons in 1942 43 


The consumption of raw jute by Indian mulls 
recorded a slight decrease in 1942 43 as compared 
with that m the precedsng year The followmg 
table shows the exports and Indian consumption 
of ate jute durm, the last five seasons July 
to June 


Proportion 
Season Exports | Consump of 
(July- of raw tion in {consumption 
June) jute India * | to exports 
(%) 
Tons (000) |Tons (000) 
1988 39 693 1112 160 
1989 40 529 1 288 248 
1940 41 241 989 410 
1941 42 276 1 222 448 
1942 43 235 1 202 511 





*Figures refer to mulls im the membership 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 


It will be observed that during all these years 
consumption was higher than exports, the 
rélative proportion between the two being the 
highest in 1942 43 when the consumption was 
five times that of exports 


7 Cloth 
(Milhons ) (Mullion 
yards ) 
1940 41 678 1 546 
1941 42 492 1 696 
1942 43 406 908 


The Indian Jute Mulls Association, now 
one of the most important if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances --In 1886 the exist 
ing mills finding that, mn spite of the constant 
opening up of new markete, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement 
with the late 8 E J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce as trustee, to work 
short time The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge The first agreement for six 
Months dating from 15th February 1886 was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five vears up to February 15, 1891 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five vears be 
tween 4 days a week 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week Besides short time, 10 per 
cent of the sackweg looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890 §©6An important feature 
of this agreement was a8 mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions bemg made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mulls 


Working Hours —With the introduction of 
the electiic light mto the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days inciuded which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairmg work on 
Sundays In order to ounimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Soatvelt an agita 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mall European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m on Saturdays The loca! Govern 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no*further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half bearted threat 
The Mill Association held meetings to conaider 
the question and the members were practa 
cally agreed as to the utility of early ae 
on Saturdays, but, more suo could not 
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themselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India re 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped It 1s al out 
20 years now that the Jute Mills A sociation 1p 
despair trought ont an American bis res 
expert Mr J H Parks to advice them on the 
possibility of forming a jute trust with a view 
to exerci ing some control over the fro iuction 
and price of ite Mr Puirhs came and wrote 
a report which the Association promy t's 
pigeon holcd Fecause the slump w1 over and 
the demand Was so prodi.ious that there wis 
no need to worry about the price of jute 


The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the A‘*sociation 
comprising some 9o per cent of the trade, worked 
during 1932 1933 and the greater part of 1984 
for 40 hours per week with 15 per cent of the 
total complement of looms sealed and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not mstali any extra pro 
ductive Machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually imcreased by reducing the 

rcentage of looms required to be Kept sealed 

he process of increasing production in this 
way was begunon lst November 1934 when 2} 
percent of the total complement of looms Were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 193, 
a further 2} percent of looms being unsealed 
on ist May 193. 23 eg cent on 5th August ind 
24 per cent on 11th November The remaining 
5 per cent of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1936 Throughout this time the mills 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week The five excep 
tions, namely, Premchand Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea hid by the terms of the 
agreement been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per weeh with a full complenient of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter 
minated on the 31st March 1936 and Was super 
seded by an agreement operating from the 1st 
April 1936, under which the mulls were per 
mitted te work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from matalling any extra productive machinery 
ot relatave buildings during the currency of the 
agreement 


Under this agreement the mulls’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the begmning of August 1936 
all mills m the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per weck on single shift 
With effect from the Ist March 1937, however 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
mills were at liberty to work whatever beurs 
and install, whatever machinery they desired, 
in 1988 the position was reviewed and a new 
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short time working agreement was proposed to 
take effect from the 15th March 1939 whereby 
member mills agreed to hours of work which 
would not be less than 40 nor greater than 54 
per week A supplementary agreement was 
entered into with effect from the 8ist July 
1939, by which the mulls worked 45 hours per 
week with 20% Hessian and 73% Sacking looms 
sealed This was the position at the outbreak 
of the present war, after which large govern- 
ment orders for sandbags and a heavy overseas 
demand necessitated increased production, 
the restriction on working hours was withdrawn 
and all mulls went into full production at 60 
hours per week This wasan emergency arrange 
ment that came into effect from about the 
middle of November 1939 to cope with the 
British Government orders for which provisions 
in the Tactories Act regarding working hours had 
to be relaxed After a few months however 
it was realised that as a result of the small offtake 
of sand bags and difficulties in obtaining shipping 
facilities the mills were producing more goods 
than there was demand for To meet this 
situation the working hours of the mulls were 
reduced to 54 per week from the 8th April 1940 
This arrangement continued up to August but 
the mounting of stocks made it clear that this 
could not continue after the sand bag orders were 
completed From 19th Auzust 1940 mill wok 
ing hours were further curtailed to 45 per weeh 
This too did not have the desired effect on the 
stock position and the Indian Jute Mills Asso 
ciation decided to close their mills for one week 
in each month from September 1940 up to the 
end of the year With new orders for sandbags 
the working hours had to be reviewed again 
and the mills worked 60 hours per week upto 
May 17 1942 In view of shipping défficulties 
the worhing hours were again changed to 54 
from May 18 when 10] r cent of the looms were 
also sealed 


This arrangement continued up to March 14 
1943 when to meet an urgent demand for 12 
crores yards of hessiin from the U S Govern 
ment the Associition decided to increase the 
working hours of jute mills from 54 to 60 per 
week with effect from March 15 1943 and to 
unseal 10 per cent of the looms then under seal 
The working hours were again curtailed to 
54 hours per week from May 1943 and 10 per 
cent of the looms were also sealed After o 
month on June 15 all Jooms were unsealed to 
meet the demand of another big American order 
Since then no change took place upto May 1945 


In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the millsin the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
ito, with effect from ist August 1932, with the 
five principal milla outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933 With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continumg agreement subject to eix 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1984 On the 30th 
september 1932 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the 3lst March 19936 


The 


Indian Central Jute Committee —A 
Central Jute Commuttee has been constituted 
by the Government of India with 27 
members, Representation has been found in the 
Committee for trade and agricultural interests 
and for the Provincial Governments most 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam 


The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commiesion on Agniculture, which suggested 
that there ehould be a committee on the hnes of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the fleld to the factory 


The functions of the Committee include 
agricultural, technological and economic research, 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im 
proved seed enquiries and recommendations 
relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transport routes , improvement of marketirg 
in the interests of the jute industry and collec 
ce distribution of all relevant information 
on Ju 


The Committee will also advise the Loca) 
Governments concerned on any points within 
its prescnbed functions which maj be referred 
to it 


The Offices of the Committee are situated at 
4, Hastings Street, ( ileutta President (Ex 
Ofiee) H R Stewart CIE, FAS (Vie 
Chairman 
Research) Secretary B Das Gupta, mA 


icultural Research.—The Jute Agricul 
tural Research Laboratonmes are situated at 
Dacea and are working on (1) the 1 ovement 
ofthe plant both in regard to qualit¥ and vield 
(2) the improvement in the methods of ute 
growing, (3) the reduction of loss caused by 
diseases and insects, and (4) the improvements 
in the methods of rettmg These aspects of 
research are being tackled 1n five sections o1z 
Botany, Agronomy, Mycology, Entomology and 
Chemistry 


In the field of genetics considerable progress 
has been made the mode of inheritance of 
branching habit pigmentation patterns and 
other important characters have been worked 
out 


Very interesting work his been done on th 
anatomy of jute from seedling to maturity 
These investigations have helped in a fuller 
understanding of the changes involved in the 
retting of jute and the omgin of certin com 
mercial defects Quite hopeful results havc 
teen achieved in the field of breeding improved 
races of jute which 19 in prozress at Dacca and 
three substations Interesting experiment» 
, have been carried out which help 10 assessing 
the relative importance of factors such as 
climate, fol variety and retting water on the 
quality of jute he effect of spacing and 
manuring on jute 1s being tested It has been 
established that line sowings are more economical 
and profitable than the usual practice of sowing 
the crop broadcast 


Some new light has been thrown on the mode 
of infection by stemrot fungus and certain 
measures have been devised to combat the 
spread of infection through the seed Work 
hag been commenced on hitherto unrecorded 
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diseases of jute Intimate knowledge regar 

the bi nomics of jute pests has been gain 
on the basis of which practical control measures 
have been devised for most of the jute pests 
A field centre has been opened to control diseases 
and peste in the ry ots’ fields 


The causes for the colouration of jute have 
been worked out The chemical changes that 
take place in the water dumng the retting 
process have been determined Such aspects 
as the relationship between the volume of jute 
steeped and the volume of water, the depth of 
steeping gradual steeping etc are under 


investigifion 
Technological Research —The work wunder- 
tahen at the Technological Research 


Laboratories of the Committee at Tollygunj, 
Calcutta ineludes the spinning of samples 
fibre obtained in agricultural experiments 
(breeding manuriil trials, etc ) 2 id reporting 
on their quilitv 8 indicated bv the results 
obtiined The spiu:ing tests are carried out 
at % standard temperiture and humidity and a 
special technique has been worked out to give 
good results with as httle as 12 Ib of fibre 


Work of fundamental importance includes the 
mvestigation of the relations that may exist 
between spinning yuahtv and measurable 
chemical or physical characters of the ubre 
In this considerable progress his been made 


tox 
1| Problems dealt with which are cf duect 
impersonal 2 ee ‘Interest to the mul comprise the effect of twist 


on yarn strength the improvement of jute bags 
for storing commodities such as sunir and 
cement in damp atmospheres and the spinning 
of flax and other fibres on jute machinery, either 
alone or blended with yi te 


The mitter of finding new or eatended uses 
for jute 1s constantly mm view and in this connec- 
tion machmery for spinning fine varns from 
jute has been installed 


A certain amount of time i, devoted to dav 
to coed problems submitted by mulls of other 
bodies 


Tests are made on fibres which are, or may 
become competitors for jute with the twofold 
object of assessing the danger from competition 
and of determining the suitability of the fibres 
for spinning on jute mochinery 


A useful Litrary has been got to ether and 
information bearing on the technolozy of jute 
ts abstracted and indexed 


The Irmeipal Officers of the Technologie tt 
Research Laboratories are — 


Director —C R Nodder MA (Cantah) 


Manager —A SS  Gilhes Semor Research 
Physeust —K R Sen pse (Dicca) Senor 
Research Chemist —P B Sarthar De ATC 


Marketing —During 1935 and part of 1939, 
the Marketing Section carried out a comprehen 
sive enquiry into the conditions governmg the 
marketing and transport of yute m the principal 
jute growing districts of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and the United Provinces The data, 
thus collected were published in two reports 
entitled “‘ Report on the Marketing and Trans- 
port of Jute im Indix’’ (1940) and “ Report 
on the Marketing of Jute and Jute Products ’’ 
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(1941) The former embodies the results of the 
enquiry relating to the marketing and transport 
of raw jute so far as inland business 1s concerned 
while the latter embodies thit relating to the 
ute export trade and manuficturing industry 

hus the two reports will appear to give a 
one. picture of the jute industry 1nd trade 
mn India 


For the last few years the Section has been 
engaged in certain developmental work of which 
the main are — 


@) Dassemanatron of gute prices in the mofussrl 
ith the help of the Publicity Section of the 
Committee jute growers in the interior of the 
jute growing provinces of Bengal Bihar Orissa 
wnd Assam are mformed of the daily prices 
prevailing in Calcutta so that they may be well 
posted with fluctuations taking place in the 
terminal market This is being done since the 
1939 40 season 


(uu) Marketing of fibre grown from wmnproved 
seed -—This scheme 18 intended to terest 
growers 1n improved jute seed which can give 
higher yield and at the sime time produce 
better fibre Seeds of improved strains are 
distributed to growers at concessional prices and 
the results of grading and marketing of fibre 
produced both from the improved and _ local 
varieties are studied with a view to demonstrat 
ing to the growers the advantages of using 
good seed The scheme 1s 1n operation since 
the 1942 43 season 


(an) Organisation of Grading Partves —The 
primary producers are instructed through 
peripatetic Grading Parties to assort jute 
themselves according to the trade specifications 
and sell 1t on the basis of grades so that the 


of their fibre They are also told about the 
various faults that occur in jute and the steps 
that should be taken to eradicate them The 
scheme has been operatmg from the 1941 42 
season 


(wv) Establishment of Co operatre Jute Sale 


organisation of the groweis a few such Societies 
have been established in 1942 43 in Bengal 
as an expersmental measure Three such 
societies are also woiking in Orissa While 
those in the former province do not provide for 
credit facilities those in the latter have linked 
credit with marketing 


(v) Study of Indian Market urth a view to 
encreasing the consumption of jute and jule 
goods —The war has closed many overseas 
markets for jute and its manufactures at the 
same time, substitutes are becoming more 
important Therefore a comprehensive study 
of the Indian market is being undertaken with 
a view to explore the possibilities of creasing 
the internal consumption of jute The scope 
of the enquiry includes both mull made and 
cottage industry goods 

Principal Officer in charge of the Scction — 
S M Gupta Bag (Bombay) 


Jute Forecast —Work on the Jute Census have 
long been completed The results of the random 
sampling survey have been considered to te 
satisfac ory and the method has been adopted 
by the Government of Rengal for forecasting 
the jute acreage 
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Expermments are being conducted to find out 
a cheap and accurate method for the determina 
tion of the yield of the crop 


Economic Research —The Economic Re 
search Section Keeps constant vigilance over all 
aspects of the economics of jute Some impor 
tant findings relating to the world Ssumpon 
of jute its trend in recent years and its relation 
to the changes in the world market such as 
those brought about by the war have been 
pubhshed in the Committee s Economic Research 
Bulletin No 1 An investigation mto the 
relationship between the demand for and the 
supply and price of jute 1s now under progress 
the results of which may have an important 
bearing on the question of the control of the 
Jute crop Other investigations have thiown 
light on some important aspects of the jute 
industry such as the productive capacity of the 
Indian Jute Mills the possibility of extending 
the market for jute goods manufactured in 
India ete The effect of the growth of jute 
substitutes and of new uses of jute on the jute 
trade is also being investigated A pamphlet 
on Jute substitutes 13 expected to be published 
soon 


Besides research work on the economics of 
jute a large volume of information on various 
subjects pertaining to jute 1s regularly collected 
from authoritative sources in different parts 
of the world The Committee has also a special 
correspondent in the Argentine Republic to 
report on the conditions of the jute trade in that 
country <A close watch 1s maimtained on 4] 
developments im economic and commercial 
policy abroad calculated to replace jute by its 
possible substitutes and prompt steps are taken 


Guddlemen: way not guder estimate the valle. to collect o& relevant information on the subject 


to place it it the disposal of the trade and oth 
concerned 


Pubhaty —-A monthly journal known a8 
the Indian Central Jute Committee Bulletin 
the annual subscription of which 13 Rs 58 
or 10s (including postage) 18 pul hshed monthly 


Socvetes —With a view to forming a selling containing figures of production consumption 


prices stocks imports and exyjorty of jute and 
jute manufactures and .lso informition re 
garding the prices and utilisation of jute 
substitutes It also includes itcms relating to 
export and import restrictions imposed on 
various countries and other information regarding 
the economics of jute and its competitors as 
well as general inijormation of interest to the 
trade Lhe Committee also disseminate infor 
mation to the grower to assist him towards 
tmproved methods of growing and retting and 
getting better prices for his crop <A prelimmary 
investigation into the economics of jute growin,, 
has been undertaken in three representative 
villages of Bengal 


Principal Officers of the Economic Research 
Section —Director —D Ghose MA (Cantab) | 
Bar at Law Asst Feonomrecs Officer -—K C 
Basak BA (Cantab ) 


Besides all general publicity work of the 
Committee the Pubheity Section has been 
entrusted with the organisation of a big Central 
Jute Museum in Calcutta which 1s soon expected 
to materialise 


Principal Officer in charge of the Section — 
K I A Quaden 


Indian fron and 


Less than thirty years ago the iron and steel 
industry on a modern scale was non existent in 
India Today India has practically reached 
self sufficiency in the more widely used forms of 
steel It 1s now a vital, national basic and 
defence industry” The last war proved its 
usefulness, the present war has confirmed its 
indispensability 


History of Iron and Steel in India — 
India has known iron and its uses since some 
four to five thousand years before the Christian 
era In 1836 Josiah Heath stated that India’s 
claim to the discovery and uses of this metal was 
beyond doubt The famous ‘Iron Pillar’ of 
India, well known to all visitors to Delhi, 18 
estimated to be about 1500 years old Consi 
derable skill must have been exeicised in welding 
and shaping this Pillar which is over 23 ft in 
length, weighs approximately 6 tons and varies 
from 12} to 163 inches in diameter 


The manufacture of steel has been known 1n 
India for over 1,000 years Damascene or 
Wootz sword or dazger blades of genuine Indian 
manufacture can still be obtamed in Northern 
India These weapons or the metal from which 
they were produced were obtained by Persian 
traders centuries ago and exported to and via 
Damascus It happened, however, that the 
Indian steel makers never overcame certain 
difficulties and did not progress with the times 


The first recorded efforts to found an iron and 
steel industry on modern lines were those of 
Mottee and larquhar in 1779 In 1825 Josiah 
Heath of the Indian Civil Service, Madras, 
resigned his ippointment im order to establish 
an iron and steel works in that province The 
charcoal furnaces installed by him at Porto 
Novo resulted in «omplete failure owing to 
@nancial difficulties and lack of practical 
experience, and the East India Company, who 
acquired his derelict works and formed a new 
Company in 1858, did not achieve any com 
mercial] success and ceased operations in 1874 


The next undertaking was started by Messrs 
Jessop & Co which finally resulted in the erection 
of the Barakar Iron Co at Kultiin 1875 After 
passing through several vicissitudes, 1t passed 
into the hands of the Barakar Iron & Steel Co 
mm 1887 In 1889, the plant was modernized 
and it became known as the Bengal Iron & 
Steel Co A steel plant started in 1905 closed 
within a year as the orders received could not 
be supplied at economic rates Since 1919, this 
company has been known as the Bengal Iron Co 
and it amalgamated with the Indian Iron and 
Steel Co Ltd in 1937 


The credit for the first successful attempt to 
Manufacture steel mn India on a commercial 
scale goes to The Tata Iron & Steel Co Ltd , and 
16 18 to the genius, perseverance and foresight 
of Jamshedji Tata, the great pioneer of India 
industry, and his sons, that The Tata Iron and 


Steel Co owes its origin and development It. 


owns valuable iron ore concessions manganese 
ore deposits, limestone, dolomite coal, magnesite 
and chromite, scattered over India 
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Other important steel companies were sub 
sequently started 1n Bengal and Bhadravati in 
Mysore The first production of pig iron was 
made in 1911 and of steel in 1912 ‘There has 
been continuous development ana The [Lata 
Company now produces more iron and steel than 
any single firm in the British Commonwealth 


Owing to the restrictions imposed by Govern- 
ment, 1t 18 nct possible to give particulars about 
the plant at the various steel works, their 
capacity, the output of the different kinds of 
steel or any other detail as those would be of 
use to the enemy 


Raw Materials—Of the raw matenals 
required by the iron and steel industry, the three 
most important are iron ore, coking coal and 
limestone and dolomite for fluxr.g purposes 


Iron Ore —On account of the high ash of 
Indian metallurgical coke it 18 usual in estimat- 
ing the Indian iron ore reserves to accept only 
ores with an iron content of 60°% and above 
Ores below this 1ron content are used only in 
verv small quantities in Indian blast furnaces 
Large deposits of high grade ores are limited to 
a few areas of which only three field require 
special mention 


(t) Mysore There are big deposits of quartz 
—magnetite ore in Mysore but they are of low 
grade and, would require concentration before 
using them The ores used in the Bhadravati 
Iron Works can be compared to Singhbhum 
ores containing about 60°, Fe and the quantity 
available may be put at 30 milhon tons 


(2) Goa Large quantities of ores are 
available near Goa Though the grade 1s good, 
the ores are soft and require either sintering or 
briquetting and bagging before despatch 


(111) Sunghbhum and Orwsa In what is 
known as the Singhbhum Iron Belt, consisting 
of the Singhbhum Dustrict, in which the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company’s Steel Works are situated, 
and the neighbouring Orissa Feudatory States, 
there exists some of the richest iron ore deposits 
in the world The iron ore content is nearly 
60%, and these deposits are estimated to contain 
about 3,000 mullion tons, which are sufficient 
for the iron and steel requirements of India 
for nearly 1000 years In other parts of the 
world equally rich 1ron ore may be found but 
1t cannot alw1\s be landed at the iron works 
at anything alike the same cost The advantage 
India possesses in the shape of iron ore 1s, there- 
fore, very great 


Coal —Nature has not been so bountiful to 
India in respect of its coal resources The most 
important coal measures in India are (t) the 
Gondwana (Permian) coalfields of the Peninsula, 
such as Renigan), Jharia, etc ,and (2) the Tertiary 
coalfields of Assam, the Punjab and Baluchistan 
Taking only seams with a thickness of more 
than 4 feet and ash content below 20% and those 
occurring within a depth of 2 000 feet only, the 
Indian coal resources have been estimated to be 
of the order of 24,000 million tons Out of this, 
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good quality coal, with less than 18 per cent 
ash content, 1s estimated to amount to only 
6,000 million tons and coal capable of yielding 
coke of metallurgical quahty to only about 
1,400 million tons, which 1s found in the Gond 
wana (Permian) coal fields of the Damodar basin 


More than 1000 million tons.of strongly 
zoking coal with less than 8% ash, but high im 
sulphur, occur in the Tertiary coalfields of 
Assam, but these are not at present considered 
useful for metallurgical purposes 


The manufacturers of hard coke in India rely 
on the Jhari coalfields to an overwhelming 
extent to meet their requirements With the 
present wasteful means of extracting coal and 
he use of metallurgical coal for non metallurgical 
purposes, some experts consjder that the cohing 
coal resources of the Jharia fleld wit not last 
for more than 30 years The Indian Coal 
Mining Committee reported in 1937 that these 
reserves would last for about 57 years 


If the Government and the coal industry 
co operate and adopt adequate measures for 
improved methods of mining coal] 2nd conserving 
and econo nising the use of metallurgical quality 
coal, the life of thess 1eserves will be extended 
pevond the gloomy prognostications referred to 
above 


In addition, it might become possible in the 
future, as tne repult of technical reseaich, for 
the 1ren and steel industry to use coals not 
regarded as coking coals at present, by blending. 
them with strong coking coals 


While the reserves of coking coal in India are; 
not adequate fcr melting the huge quantity of; 
iron ore available, frequent repetition of this. 
statement has produced an impression abroad: 
that adequate raw materials are not available! 
in India for a large scale non and steel industry | 
which 1s entirely a mistaken view ‘The metal 
lurgical industry has taken its own precautions' 
to prevent the speedy exhaustion of its coking ' 
coal reserves It is unfortunate that so much. 
of India’s best coking coal is still bemg used 
for steam raising purposes but we can confidently 
hope that this practice will tend to diminish 1p 
the near future 


The coalfields and the iron ore deposits are 
situated within a short distance of one another 
and there are ample supplies of limestone and 
dolomite within a reasonable distance of other 
raw materials 


Importance of the I in the 
i Economy —The total capital invested 
in the tron and steel industry in India is estimated 
to be about Rs 25 crores Roughl, 150000 
men and women are employed directly and 
indirectly in the Indian iron and steel industry, 
the re rolling mills and the auxihary enterprises 
Including their dependents the total number of 
people dependent on the industry in India 1s 
about 600 000 ‘The industry 1s contnbnting to 
the Government and the public rev enues bet¥ een 
Rs 7 to 8 crores per annum by wa¥ of excise 
and customs duties, income and super taxes 


Development —The last decade has seen a 
eat expansion of the iron and steel industry 
n India accompanied by improvement in the 
various processes and the application of scientific 


ndustry 


Indtan Iron and Steel Industry. 


methods of control The successful develop- 
ment on a commercial scale of the rapid de- 
phosphorising process and the making of acid 
steel out of Indian basic pig iron, for both of 
which full cred 1s due to the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company Ltd, may be regarded as the most 
important advance m steel making practice 
that the young Indian steel jndustry has made 
It 13 likely to have far reaching effects on the 
establishment of several new industries in India 
such as locomotive manufacture, and the manu- 
facture of railway wheels, tyres and axles for 
which acid steel is specified The development 
and manufacture of a low alloy hizh tensile steel 
containing copper and chromium known as 
Tiscrom 1s another instance The steel is be:ng 
employed for the construction of the New 
Howrah Bridge 


Besides metallurgical research, fuel research, 
chemical research and research m refractones 
are being pursued in India 


Special Steels Manufactured in India.— 
Amongst special steels row manufactured in I 
dia and special bars for the manufacture of shells, 
bullet proof armour plate for the fabrication 
of armoured vehicle bodies bullet proof plate 
for howitzer shields and gun turrets, various 
kinds of alloy steels for the manufacture of 
3teel helmets armour piercing bullets and shots, 
and shear blades for shearing armour plates, 
chrome molybdenum allo} ste] for aircraft, 
spring steels for machine zuns, speciil deep 
drawing for rifles and machine gun magizine 
nickel steel plates for gun cairiage mountings 
high carbon steels for high explosive shells 
and mint dies high speed steel for machine 
tools and stainless steel for surgical instruments 
Other manufactures by the industry include 
steel mull rolls, steel billets for drawing into 
telegraph wires and barbed wire, and steel 
to Admuralty specification for ship building 
process for the manufacture of acid open 
heath steel required for gun forgings, gun 
carriage axles and railway whecls, tyres, etc 
has also been developed 


> 


A ncw chapter in India’s 110n and steel industry 
was opened when the Tatas added a Wheel 


‘Tyre and Axle plant with up to date mulls and 


finishing requirements to their plant at Jamshed- 
pur and began the manufacture of acid steel 
it is bound to go a long way towards 
the country’s self suffiienry so far a® its steel 
Tequirements are concerned This might be also 
a prelude to a large scale manufacture of 
locomotis es in India 


India’s Munitions Output.— Referring to 
India’s 1mportant munitions output, the India 
Office recently announced ‘“ The American 
Technical Mission has recently sponsored several 
new plants including work for machine tools 
India has also undertaken the manufacture 
of alloy steels which form the components of 
special steels The manufacture of ferro- 
silicon has been established in one Indian works 
and at least half of India’s requirements will 
be met from this source The production of 
aluminium in India will begin shortly on a 
scale which is ultimately expected to enable 
India to meet her requirements of this metal 
The progress of che steel industry is one of the 
outstanding devclopinents of the war in India ” 
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The Paper Making Industry. 


Paper making in India is of some antiquity | tariff on paper was renewed by the Government 
The manufacture by hand had been practised’ f India on the recommendation of the Tariff 


from quite early times The first paper making 
machine in India was erected and operated by a 
faygous missionary, Dr William Carey over a 
century ago at Serampore on the Hooghly River 
near Calcutta, but the establishment of paper 
making as a modern industry may be said to 
date from 1867 In that year the Royal Paper 
mill was established at Bally, only a few miles 
away, using in the first instance Dr Carey s 
original plant and machinery About 15 
years later the Upper India Couper Paper Mill 
at Lucknow and the Titaghur Paper 3 at 
[itaghur, near Calcutta, were started Other 
mills at Raneegunge and Kankinara in Bengal 
and other Provinces soon followed Production 
began to increase, so that by about 1900 the 
total made annually in India amounted to 
approximately 20 000 tons 


To day the quality of paper produced by 
Tndian mills is accepted as equal to that of most 
imported paper of the same class, and the range 
of qualities has been extended to include coloured 
banks and bonds, tub sized rag papers embossed 
covers and writmgs, supercalendered tinted 
printings, and imitation art and kraft 


Raw Materials—In its early days the 
Indian mdustry considered the manufacture of 
high class white paper rather beyond its capacity, 
and this was to some extent due to its depen 
dence upon rags and waste paper for its raw 
material But this crude practice was soon to 
change Routledge in 1860 proved the virtues 
of esparto—a semi tropical grass—and in 1875 
and 1879 reported upon the possibilities of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to other 
Indian fibres khere are only incomplete 
records of the early experiments with Indian 
fibres, but it is known that two mills made use 
of Moonj (Saccharum Moonja) and Sabai (Ischae 
mum Angueftfolum) in their first years Moon; 
seems to have held the field in the beginning, 
for it made a very good paper Sabai, however, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment 
and, therefore, soon came into universal favour 
among Indian mills Having found in Moon) 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibre it was 
perhaps natural that the Indian mills then in 
operation should at that time have made ni 
effort to follow up Routledges researches in 

much more difficult problem 
Possibly India might have come to the front 
one of the worlds most important producers 6 
pulp and paper What actually happened wa: 
that the industry based on Sabai grass, whul 
relatively still in its infancy, waa almost pul 
out of business by the competition of wood pulp 
Nevertheless in bamboo it later found 
raw material of great value 


The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Aci 
of 1925 not only gave Indian mulls an oppor 
tunity of repairing the damage to their plant 
and machinery caused by the incessant anc 
intensive work required by India’s war demands 
and of overcoming the difficulties of gettin, 
stores and machinery replacements, but alac 
encouraged and enabled them to develoy 
bamboo pulp ag their main fibre, The protective 
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Board in 1932 and imported wood pulp was 
also made subject to 8 duty of Ra 45 or approxi 
mately £3 a ton This pulp duty naturally 
had the direct effect of preventing the establish 
ment of new paper mills designed to work only 
on imported wood pulp The mulls therefore, 
Immediately began to develop and increase the 
yroduction of bamboo pulp, which had already 
xeen proved to be emimently suitable for all the 
isual classes of fine writing and printing papers, 
ganks, ledgers &c Sabai grass which 1s the 
Indian equivalent of esparto having its own 
special characteristics is also used by some of the 
mills, but bamboo pulp is now the main matenal 
Incidentally the manufacture of pulp from 
pained is at present practically exclusive to 
ndi2 


The protective tariff attracted others to a 
profitable fleld of industry, and there are at 
present 13 paper mulls operating 28 machines 
with a total proauction of nearly 90 000 tons 
Another one machine mull in Hyderabad Deccan, 
ls nearing completion 


Experimental work—For many years the 
paper pulp section of the Horest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been carrying out 
experimental work in connection with the 
development of new fibres for _ 
and it has been reported that a 
success has been obtained in making kraft paper 
from bamboo pulp Two paper Mills in India 
have been successfully manufacturing, for over 
a year, kraft pipers from bamboo 


Neweprint —With the assistance and en- 
couragement of the Commerce Department of 
the Government of India Newspapers have now 
come to an arrangement to ration supplies of 
imported newsprint and to charge certain agreed 
prices for various s17e3 of newspripers Imports 
of newsprint from USA and Canada are per 
mitted up to certam hmits by a system of 
heenses 


Indian Mills are not 1n a position to meet any 


part of the newspapers requirements of news- 
print 


The whole of Indias newsprint requirements 
is unported it being not possible so fir to pro- 
duce it tn the country on an economical basis 
owing to the Jach of the necessary raw materials 
Recent enqmmries show that the hashmr and 
Tehri Garhwal States cin supplv fir and spruce in 
quantities sufhcient for the establishment of a 
newsprint mull mm each of the two states The 
two species of woods are well known raw materials 
for the production of mechanical pulp for use in 
newsprint minufacture and the suitability of 
both the species from the two States has recently 
been tested at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun Enquuies are in progress in connec- 
tion with the maturmg of projects for the 
manufacture of newsprint from the two species of 
woods avaiable in the two states The 
abnormal rise in the costs of machinery and the 
diticulties of importing these from abroad, 
however, appear to be serious handicaps in the 
early materialisation of the projects, 
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The industry has made such headway in 
recent years that the outbreak of the present 
war found it ready to take up the vastly increased 
demand for Indian paper brought about by the 
difficulty of importing from abroad At the 
present time imports of fine papers hive practi 
cally stopped and Indian mills are working to 
full capacity Lhe emergency has undoubtedly 
given the newer mills an excellent opportunity 
of estabhishin,, themselves but with the consider 
ably increased consumption of paper by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and the 
Army 28 serious shortage of paper has been felt 
by imdustrv and commerce and the general 
pubhec JIrom Apml 1 1943 the Government of 


The Wool Industry. 


Indi decided to release for civilian consumption 
30 per cent of the total production of Indian made 
paper which was further r duced byan Ordinance 
issued in June 1944 to 30% of the quantity used 
in 1343 Government have also taken action to 
increzse the output of Indian mulls by giving 
them every possible assistance in the matter of 
transport facilities for raw materials and also in 
obtaininz cheimicals such as Sulphur Alum 
Caustic Soda ete Indian paper mills have also 
been asked to confine production to 6 or 7 
standard varieties so as to permit of longer 
runs on machines and therefore allow of the 
poduction of the maximum amount of writing 
suitace 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Woul exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown 1n India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
Australia but a certain quantitv from Iran 
also comes by land while the main imports 
are from Afghanistan Central Asia ‘ibct 
and Nepal Quetta Shikarpur Avrritsar 
Multan Kulu Fazilkka Lahore and Panipat 
are the main collectinz centres for wool received 
by land from Afghanistan and Iran whence it 
is almost invariably railed to Karachi for sub- 
sequent export overseas 


Imports —-There was a sharp increase in the 
imports of wool and woollens which were valued 
at Rs 429 lakhs in 1940 41 as compared with 
Re 2,16 lakhs in the preceding year Almost 
whole of the immcrease was attributable to the 
heavy imports of raw wool for consumption in 
Indian mulls the resources of which were tully 
mobihsed to meet the growimg demand for 
clothing India s ever increasing army Imports 
of raw wool shot up from Rs 75 lakhs to Rs 279 
lakhs representing a gain of as much as 272 per 
cent over the preceding years Australia was 
the maim supplier of raw wool On the other 
hand woollen manufactures recorded a modest 
gain of about six per cent from Rs 1 41 lakhs to 
Rs 150lakhs Yarn and huitting wool recorded 
further drop during the year 


The imports of woollen piecegoods showed an 
increase from Rs 35 lakhs to Rs 57 lakhs in 
value but the quantity was from 528 million 
Ibs in 193940 to 308 million lbs in 
1940 41 Arrivals of shawls and lohis from 
abroad dropped further from Rs 4 lakhs in 
1939 40 to 3 lakhs in 1940 41 as compared 
with Rs 14 lakhs in 1988 39 and were mostly 
from Japan which enjoyed the virtual monopoly 
of this trade in the absence of Germany which 
was at one time India s main supplier of these 
varieties 


—The year 194041 saw a sharp 
setback to Indias export trade in raw wool 
which amounted to Rs 1 64 lakhs a» against 
Rs 3,23 lakhs in the A cdg conn year and Rs 2 99 
lakhs in 1988 89 he drop in quantity should 
be probably more than that in value since the 
prices of raw wool were on the upgrade through 
out the year The United Kingdom was by 
far the most important customer of Indian 
wool, Following the negotiations between the 


Government of Indis wd the Wool Controller 
of His Majesty s Government and agreement 
for purchasing raw woo] from India during the 
war period was reached in June 1940 The 
agreement stipulated an increase of 12 per cent 
in the price level then prevailing and later 
based the purchase price at 30 Ler cent more 
than the pre war rates plus the increase in 
freight and other charges Exports of raw 
wool to the United kingdom declined from 33 3 
Swe Ibs in 1933 40 to 260 millon lbs 1n 


The Indian carpet wools continued to be 
popular in the United States because compared 
with other carpet wools they shrink less have 
a fairly long staple and unusually good colours 
and are therefore desirable for manufacturing 
better grade carpcts But the demand could 
not be fully satisfied owing to shipping difficulties 
and the restrictions on trade From October 
1940 however a limited quantity was allowed 
to be shipped to the United States ona quoted 
basis under the licensing system and a supple 
mentary quota for the year was late: given 
Shipments to the U S A_ were reduced from 
18 8 million lbs to 43 million lbs 


Manufacture —The number of Mulls in 
India includinzt Indian States in 1937 the 
latest year for which details are available, was 
39, with a total paid up capital of Rs 1 00,89,739 
The total number of looms and spindles were 
1 958 and 68,107 respectively 


Ihe bulk of the wool used by the Indian mulls 
1s Indian wool, although it 1s supplemented to 
some extent by the mmportation of merimos and 
cross breds from Australia for the manufacture 
of the finer classes of goods Their market for 
peutecured goods 1s almost entirely in India 

se 


Cottage and Small Scale Industnes are 
Carried On in various parts of the country 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin 
ces Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma 
nufacture of shawis from imported worsted 
yarns, but mcre generally by the manutacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market This work is done 
entirely on handlooms and the carpets fetoh 
a high price 


Suk and Indigo 
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Silk. 


Sericulture has been practised in India for the 
last two thousand years and a lot of silk used 
to be exported in days long gone by Now, 
however, India has lost her export market and 
mports annually Rs 13,000,000 worth of silks 
from Italy Japan, China, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom The world demand for silk 
and silk waste has shrunk and there 1s increasing 
competition from foreign silk goods and mixtures 
and artificial silk substitutes In Assam eri, 
mulberry and muga silk worms are being reared 
and about Rs 1,70,000 worth of silk 1s annually 
produced there Bengal produces Rs 20,00,000 
worth of mulberry silk, Bihar and Orissa 
produce Rs 42 lakhs worth of tasar and a 
little er: silk <A little nulberry silk 15 also be 
inzg produced in Bihar in the district ot Purner 
The Central Provinces produce Rs 14 lakhs 
worth of tasar sulk 

Mysore, Kashmir, Jammu Madras and the 
Punjab produce Rs 38,00,000, Rs 10 00,000, 
Rs 2,00,000, Rs 5,00,000, Rs 16,600 worth 
of sulk respectively 


Bombay and the United Provinces are 
investigating whether sericulture can be intro 
duced ‘Lhe new er} industry in Baroda 18 
spreading Some of the native States, Madras 
aud the Punjab are trying to introduce er silk- 
worm rearing 


The industry has been declining 1n almost all 
parts of India China 1s exporting more silk in 
India than J 2 mn spite of the tariff wall It 
is progressing in Mysore and Kashmir only It 
18 believed that the moribund industry will be 
resuscitated if sufficient duty 1s imposed on the 
foreign silks 


The price of indigenous raw silk has been 
increased by about 300 per cent on account 
of stopping of the :mport of raw silk from China 
and Japan due to the war A'most all the 
aLove Lrovinces and states are tryin, to crease 
their production both mm _= quality and 
quintity Lhe production of raw silk has also 
gone about 200 , more due vo 1t3 increase in 
price 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the lndigofera, 
@ genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India 1s concerned, 265 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India im Bihar, Bengai, Assam and Burma 
there 1s & marked decrease in the number of a 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans frst 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat It was carried by th 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the demre to 
obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East Opposi 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to ita interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry 
In the middie of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties im upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
Pore of Bengal was selected for this revival. 

t had no sooner been organised, however, than 


troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratones of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safilower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye With what success may be 
judged by the present state of affairs Actually 
there was a revival ot the mudustry in India 
during the last War and for a few years after, 
but after the war with many countries producing 
synthetic indigo, among them being Germany, 
Switzerland Great Britain and America the 
natural indigo industry was almost kuled There 
has been a mild revival since the commence 

ment of the present war but unless protected 
the industry cannot survive ‘Lhere are many 
advantages to India in the revival of the natural 
indigo industrv, as besides hceping a large sum 
of money 1n the country that now goes abroad, 
it gives considerable employment, and the crop 
itself has a great value to the peasant grower 
asa change crop It is a legumimous plant that 
brings down nitrogen from the heavens into 
Indian soil, and it has pecultar value as an 
organic manure in a country where animal 
manure 18 not available 
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OILS AND 


The statistical delphi issued by the 
Commercial Intelligence Department of the 


Oils and Oil Cakes. 


OIL CAKES. 


market for the oil cake in Europe and Indian 
oil cake, on account of want of standard speci- 


Government of India, show that the export of fications, is sold at a discount. The freight on 


all oil seeds from India is steadily going down 
except groundnuts on account of keen inter- 
national competition. 


It is economically as well as industrially un- 
sound for India to export her oil seeds instead 
of manufacturing oils, of} cakes and other allied 

roducts in India. The present practice allows 
other countries to derive the manufacturing 
profits and at the same time deprives Indian 
agriculture of the great potential wealth of o1! 
cakes as cattle feed and manure. 


In India there are about 500 oil mills registered 
under the Factories Act and over 1,000 medium 
size power driven oil mills. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by crude as well as up-to- 
date processes. 


Village Oil Mills worked by bullocks and 
handpresses exist in all parts of the countr 
and supply most of the local demand for oil 
and oil cakes. The big mills supply the re- 
quirements of the towns and export trade. 
These mills treat all kinds of off seeds available 
in the country. 


The industry has made good progress in the 
production of mustard oil, castor oil, groundnut 
oil and linseed oil and as a result the export of 
these oils and oil cakes to foreign countries has 
steadily improved during the last ten years. 
The progress in the case of groundnut and castor 
is very satisfactory. 


The development of oil milling industry in 
India has to face the under-mentioned difficulties. 
There are high protective tariffs in European 
countries which encourage the export m 
India of raw materials rather than the manu- 
factured products. Secondly there is a better 


oil seeds is less than that on oils and oil cakes, 
hence it is easy and economical to trans 

oi] seeds by sea than oils or oil cakes. e 
development in the export trade in oils demands 
special consideration of shipping companies to 
provide tanks for bulk transport of oils as 
arranged by the railway companies. 

The standardisation of oils and oil cakes will 
help the industry in finding markets in foreign 
countries where a better price can be obtained 
for the articles. 


It is n to educate the Indian Culti- 
vator in the use of ofl cakes for feeding and 
manurial purposes and it should be impressed 
on him that the value of the article does not 
depend on the oil content but on oil and al- 
buminoid content of the article. The lower 
oil content in the cake means a higher per- 
centage of albuminous matter which is very 


Y essential for the cattle. 


Effect of War on the Oil Industry of India: 

-During the War of 1914-18 the average 
export of linseed oil, groundnut oil and castor 
oil had increased by 443%, 150% and 60% 
respectively over the last pee average of 
1912-13 and 1913-14, but the export of cake 
had, however. no marked change during that 
period. The oil crushing industry of India will 
have a good prospect of development during 
the present war period. 

The prices of oils and oil cakes atthe com- 
mencement of War in September were lower than 
half the prices of these articles during last 
pre-war, war and early post-war periods on 
account of general low price levels since 1933-34. 
The present War will have effect in increasing 
the price level and brisk trade in oils provided 
freizht facilities are available. 


Tea. 
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Tea. 


Among plantation ere in India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing 1n a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820 
tion of the East India Company, which after’ 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for five years, the plan 
tations of the Government Were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern and 
to this day the largest company in India =e It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence But about 1852, its 
condition began to1mprove and its success made 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis- 


ing and attractive that speculatorseagerly rushed 
into it The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Cachar gave the impetus for an 


It soon drew the atten- ; expansion of the industry into the Surma valley, 


and ina few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portious of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmiputra and Surma valley) was converted 
into a huge tea plantation Thusthe foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last century Since that period the 
growthoftheindustry has been phenomenal and 
**in less than a hundred years the British Empire 
ars oes the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world,”* 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1900 — 
Progress of the Industry 





Ps Area under | Production 
Year tea in in 

‘000 acres | ’000,000 Ibs 
1900 1904 (average)! 523 | 201 
19051909 ,, 539 242 
1910-1914 __,, 591 290 
1915-1919 __,, 662 374 
1920 1924 __—séy,, 709 336 
1925 728 364 
1926 739 393 
1927 756 391 
1928 ‘ 776 404 
1929 ‘ 788 433 
1930 ; 804 391 








Area under | Production 
Year tea in in 
7000 acres | ’000,000 Ibs 
1931 807 394 
1932 809 434 
1933 818 384 
1984 ; 826 399 
1935 ‘ 832 394 
1986 “a 834 395 
1937 834 430 
1938 833 452 
1939 833 453 
1940 833 464 
1941 834* 501* 


* Subject to revision 


It will be seen from the above table that 
since the beginning of the present century, while 
the area under tea has risen by nearly 60 per cent , 
the production has more than doubled 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the tea industry in India, 4ssam alone 


accounting for more than half the total 
production 


The following table shows the relative importance in 1940 of the various provinces from the 


point of view of the teaindustry — 








. | Average daily 
Province Area under crop | Production working strength 
‘000 acres 000 Ibs | (permanent 

and temporary ) 
Assam 439 259,663 | 536,180 
Bengal ar 201 115,777 205,822 
Madras ae 78 39,189 66,067 
Punjab cs . ‘ 9 2,791 11,027 
United Provinces .. ‘ 7 1,883 3,605 
Bihar és ee : 4 %, 1,566 | 2,995 
Coo ee e e ae Tt 207 | 256 
Totat British India es : 738 421,076 825,962 
Indian States ww ww 95 42,805 | 92,3092 
Total India . 833 | 463,881 918,354 

~ Lesa than 500 acres. 


The average production of tea 
varies widely im the different districts 
The highest 


Goalpara (Assam), namely, $14 tbs~ per 


per acre {acre, and the lowest tin Garhwal (UP) 


namely, 61lb» The average ( weighted) 


omen in the year was in production in the whole of India wag 596 


Ibs per atte plucked, 
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The total number of persons employed in the 
industry in 1940 was 918,354 as againat 925,237 
during the previous year Of these 865 226 were 
permanently employed and 53,128 temporarily 
employed The average monthly wages of 
labourers employed in the tea gardens m Assam 
excluding non cash payments, in 1939 40 were 
as follows *— 


Men | Women | Children 
Rs a p Rs a p Rs a p 

9 2 9a) 714 6&(a) 5 6 6(a) 
8 2 4(d) 8 6 2(6) 5 7 5(0) 


(a) Settled labourers (6) Faltu or Basti labourers 


Although India produces large quantities of 
tea its consumption of tea 1s comparatively 
very little The iow domestic consumption, 
however, enables India to export large 
quantities to other countries the  principai 
among which is the United Kingdom 
In 1941-42, 76 per cent of the total 
quantity of tea produced in India was exported 
abroad Of the total exports of 382 mullion lbs , 
the United Kingdom alone took 282 mullion Ibs 
during the year 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the teaindustry In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over! 
the world were faced with declining prices and | 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective | 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas 
Besides this there was only a smill difference. 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the. 
former, To check over production a scheme 
was therefore introduced to restrict production | 
and to limit exports A Bull giving legislative 
effect to the scheme was passed at the autumn: 


session of the Legislative Assembly 1n 1933 The | 


industry has consequently been able to enjoy 


Tea, 


more stable conditions than would otherwise 
have been possible in the circumstances of the 
last six years The export quota which was 
fixed at 82} per cent of the standard exports in 
1935 36 rose steadily to 924 per cent in 1938 39 
Due to accumulation of stocks and decline in 
prices the quota for the following year was fixed 
at 90 per cent , but the restriction of supply and 
an increase in demand had the effect of placing 
the industry again in a favourable position in the 
world market even before the outbreak of the 
war 

The outbreak of war gave rise to entirely new 
conditions In the United Kingdom, the entire 
tea trade passed under the control of the Govern- 
ment A Tea Controller for India was appointed 
to administer the emergency tea control scheme, 
Owing to the suspension of re exports from 
London the need for replenishing their stocks 
by America and the Colonies and the transfer of 
their demand by some of the markets supphed 
by Java to Indian tea there was a stzong de- 
mand for practically all kinds of tea and the 
export quota was, therefore, raised to 95 per cent, 
in October 1939 and was kept unchanged at 95 
per cent for the next season In June 1940, 
however, the International Tea Committee re- 
duced the quota for 1940 41 to 90 per cent for 
all participating countries An Ordinance amend- 
ing the Indian Tea Control Act 1938, was 
passed in August 1940 authorising the Govern 
ment of India to alter the Indian allotment 
at any time during the financial year 
The reduction had a stimulating effect on the 
markets but it was soon discovered that in 
view of the increased requirements of the 
United Kingdom USA and other countries 
the maintenance of the export quota at 90 per 
cent would result in a severe curtailment of the 
available supplies and the quota was revised to 
924 per cent from October 1940 The export 
quota for 1941 42 was fixed at 110 per cent of 
the Standard exports 

The International Tea Agreement which was 
due to expire on 3ist March 1943 15 to remain 
in force for the duration of the hostilities and for 
two years thereafter 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea by sea from India: — 











Amount exported Value in lakhs 
Lear (million of Ibs ) of rupees. 
1927-28 ee oe as e P . | 362 32,48 
1928=29 .. os se ee : ° 360 26,60 
1929-30 .. . oe ‘ os : 377 26,01 
1930-81 .. oe oe oe . 856 28,66 
1931-382 pe ee s ee es 841 19,44 
1932-83 ee se ee es es e 379 17,15 
1083-384 ae ee Pa ee es . $18 19,85 
1984-35 ., os - ee $25 20,13 
1985-36 ee ae oa $13 19,82 
1986-87 : ; 302 20,04 
1937- 38 ee ee ee a oe e 384 24,39 
1938-39 . , 348 28,29 
1939-40 ‘ < 359 : 26 31 
1940—41 ae ee ee s6 r 349 27,76 
1941-42 . ae ee ae e $82 39,57 


Coffee. 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India sent to different parts 
of the world to the total exports from India by 


1939-40 1940- 41 

ercent. per cent, 
To United Kingdom 80.6 90.2 
To Rest of Europe 1.1 0.1 
To Asia a 4.9 4.9 
To America .. 11.4 11.4 
To Australasia 1.2 1,2 
To Africa P 0.8 0.8 
10 100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
Into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 


From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1980 prices fell further still, The 


price of Indian common tea particularly fell | 


more than that of others. While as compared to 
1928, ‘all tea ’ fluctuated in the London market 


‘tea fell by a 


‘catastrophic. 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
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within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
ut 50 per cent, 

In 1932-33 the fallin tea prices was simost 
The average price of tea per 


1932-33 was 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, has improved considerably since 
‘then, After the outbreak of the war the prices 
lof teas assumed a marked rising trend. The 
demand for practically all kinds of tea was strong 
and the prices advanced steadily till they 
‘reached their peak at the beginning of December. 
By the middle of January, however, they began 
to decline and by the end of the season had 
reached the pre-war levels. Nevertheless, the 
average auction price for the season (11 as. 5 p. 
per lb.) was higher than in any season since 1929- 
30 The trend of prices during the 1940-41 
season was very satisfactory, except for the first 
few months of the season. The average quotation 
for the season worked out to 13 as 6 ps. per lb. 
It further improved to Re. 1-0-9 during the 
geason 1941-42, 


The following table shows the variations in the average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 =100 :— 


Average price at 
auction sales. 


Price Index 
per ib. Number. 
As. p. 
1901-02 to 1910-11 .«. 6 0 100 
1927-28 - ee 1410 247 
1928-29 sri o- 11 189 
1929-30 ie 911 165 
1980-31 me ° 9 4 156 
1931-32 : ‘ 6 6 107 
1932-33 ce ‘ 5 2 8&6 
9 7a) 160( a) 
a 146(a 
1984-35 ee 5 2(b)| —-86(B) 


(a) For teas sold with export rights, 


The rate of duty under the Indian Tea Cess 
Act of 1903 was raised to Rs. 1-6-0 per 100 lbs, 
with effect from March 1939. The total 
amount of duty collected in 1940-41 was 
Rs, 50,97,000.* The Indian Tea Cess Act was due 


Average price at 
auction sales, - 





Price Index 

ind pe Number. 

1935-86 410 aim! Bae 
1936-37 ks Oe gy | tates 
1937-38 04 903; Pe} 
1988-39 0 4 Ob ena 
1939-40. 04 40) | 720) 
1940-41 ae NB *ORe) 
1941-42 07 He | Tapes 


(6) For teas for internal consumption. 


to expire on 31st March 1938, but at the request 
made by the producers through the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board, the Government of 
India agreed to extend the life of the Act for 
a period of ten years. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16t 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started not flourish till 1860. 


The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The total area under coffee 
in 1940-41 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 182,051 acres, as against 183,941} acres 
during the ee year, Of this Mysore ac- 
counted for 52 per cent., Madras 26 per cent. 
and Coorg 20 per cent. The total produc- 
tion of cured coffee during the vear was 31 
million lbs. as compared with 35 million Ibs. 
Guring the previous year. The major portion 


of this, asusual, came from Mysore (16 million 
lbs.), Madras (19 million Ibs.) and Coorg (5 


h million lbs.). 


The daily average number of persons employed 
inthe plantations during 1940-41 was returned 
at 99,080 of whom 66,163 were permanently 
employed (namely, garden labour 44,181 and 
outside labour 21,982) and 32,917 temporarily 
employed foutside labour), as compaied with 
98,570 persons (48,595 garden and 24,304 
outside labour permanently employed and 
$0,671 temporary outside labour) in 1939-40, 

As a result of the war the coffee industry 
in India has lost a considerable proportion of 
its export market and the total exports during 
the year 1940-41 were the lowest since 1937-3& 
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In that ycar the exports had dropped to 135 000 
cwts but they had again risen to 185 000 ewts 
during the followmg year In 193940 they 
had again declined to 168000 cuts but the 
fall during 1940 41 was steep ind India was 
able to export only 52 324 cwts during the vear 

Fiports to the United Kingdom declined 
from 46 000 cwts to 2700 cwts The principil 
customers were France, Iraq Bahrein Islands, 
Arabia and Palestine 


Sugar. 


Not only does Indi1 expoit coffee in large 
quintities but till a few years ago it also 
used to import it chefly from Java Ceylon 
and the Stiaits SettlLments which it used to 
re export to Maseat Territory Iraq and the 
Bihrein Jslands During 193637 however 
there were no imports of coffee into India = Ih 
1940 41 the total quantity imported was 3 915 
cwts mostly from Burma as against 424 cwts 
durmg the previous year 


The following table gives the figuies of the yioduction and exports of Indian coffee — 


Prodi chon and I'rpo t of Indvan Coffer 


n thousands cuts 


Surplus available for 


12 Months ending June 30th Pioduction I'xport Home consumption 
1929 247 9 138 3 109 6 
1930 302 0 279 4 72 6 
1931 294 4 208 4 86 0 
1902 300 1 1¢2 0 138 1 
1933 295 0 168 7 126 3 
1934 308 8 186 6 122 2 
1935 292 6 147 5 145 1 
1936 367 6 230 0 137 6 
1937 303 6 162 4 141 2 
1938 299 3 146 5 152 8 
1939 358 1 206 7 151 4 
1940 310 9 118 9 192 0 
1941 280 7 48 7 232 0 


The declared value pe: cwt of coffee was 


Rs 46 2 4 during 1940 41 a5 agamst Rs 4388 
during the previous } eal 


The Indian Coffee Cess Act providing for the 
creation of afund to ke expended by a Committee 
specially constituted in this behalf 101 the pro 
motion of the cultivation manufacture and sale: 
of Indian Coffee was passed in November 1930 
It provides for the lev. of a customs duty 
on all coffee produced in India and exported 
therefrom to anv place beyond the limits of 
British India or to Burm’ at arate not exceed 
ing one rupee per cut fixed by the Governo. 
General in Council on the recommendation of 
the Coffee Cess Committee The rate orn inilly 
fixed was 8 as percvt But from ist June 
1938 it was raised to Re 1 per cwt 


In addition to this cess an excise duty on 
all coffee 18 also leviable 2t the rate of Re 1 


Subject to revision 


| 





a 


per cwt under the coffee Market E«pansion 
Ordinance which wis promul,ited im December 
1940 for the control of the coffee industry in order 
to secure a fair price for the grower and to 
secure expore marhets for the surplus coffee 
The provision mide thereunder was continued 
by the enactment in March 1942 of the coffce 
Market Lxpansion Act 1942 The Act will 
remain in force till the end of the twelve 
Tonths commeniunz on the ist day of 
Jily subsequent to thc termination of 
the present hostilits and during this period 
the Indian Coffee (45 Act shill be deemed to 
be repealed without oe ae however to th 
continuing validity of anv «tion taken by th 
Indian Coffce (ess Committee which 19 not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
‘Similar IJ¢gislation his also been brought into 
force ly the States cf Mysore Cochin and 
Trav ancole 


Tt Revised figure 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind adequate tanff protection, 
guaranteed for a period of fifteen years ending 
on March 81, 1946 the Indian sugar industry 
has made phenomenal progress and has 
achieved the position now of being the largest 
sugar producing country in the world And the 
capital invested in the industry 18 variously esti 
mated at between Rs 80 and Rs 33 crores 


An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar industry was the vear 1930 41, when the 
uestion of protection was referred to the Tanff 
Board by Government Pending considerution 
of the Tariff Board's report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Ra 7-4 per cwt in March, 1981 


In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent (amounting to Rs 1-13 per cwt) wae 
imposed in September, 1931 In accordance 

with the Tanff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on Januar 
30, 1932, fixing the protective dutv at the rate of 
Rs 7-4 per cwt of all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 19388 The total import duty along 
with the surcharge was Ra 9-1-0 per cwt 

till 81st March, 1934. From lst April, 1984, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Ra 7-12, 
but the surcharge was reduced to Rs, 1-5 0 and 
made equivalent to the excise duty of Ra, 1 5-0 
imposed on internal production. Thus the total 
import duty remained the same, oz, Ra. 9-1-0 


Sugar. 


per cwt. From the 28th February, 1937, the 
protective duty was decreased to Ra. 7-4-0, 
and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of 
Rs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the increased 
excise duty of Rs, 2 per cwt. on internal produc- 
tion from the same date. The total import 
duty from 28th February, 1937, was Rs. 9-4-0 
per cwt. With effect from 1st April, 1939, the 
import duty was reduced to Rs.8-12-0 per cwt. 
and it was raised to Rs. 9-12-0 from ist March, 
1940, as a result of the increase in the excise 
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the existing rate, vi., Rs. 9-4-0 per cwt. upto 
3lst March, 1946, but the Government not 
agreeing with this recommendation, announced 
their decision to decrease the protection by 
Rs, 0-8-0 per cwt. pending a further Tariff Board 
Enquiry in 1940, and passed an Act giving 
protection to the industry at the rate of 
Rs. 8-12-0 per cwt. for a period of two years, 
ending 31st March, 1941. The existing protec- 
tive duty has been continued by stages, up to 
3lst March 1946. 


duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per cwt. Asa result’ 


of the imposition of a general surcharge of 
20 per cent. on all customs duties, with the 
exception of cotton, salt and petrol, the import 
duty on sugar is now higher at Rs. 11-1-7} 
per cwt. (the excise duty remaining Rs. 3 per 
cwt.) with effect from Ist March 1942. The 
emergency surcharge‘levied on all import duties 
in the financial year 1942-43 has been continued 
and the present duty will continue till 31st 
March, 1946. At present, however, protective 
duties have no significance as there is no foreign 
coinpetition following the Japanese occupation 
of the Netherlands East Indies. 


A Tariff Board Enquiry was instituted in 
March, 1937, for determining the extent of pro- 
tection to be conferred on the industry for the 
remainder of the period of 8 years. The Tariff 
Board submitted its Report in December, 1937, 
but as the Government of India could not 
complete their examination of the Report before 
March, 1938, they continued the existing import 
duty on sugar up to 31st March, 1939. On the 
30th March, 1989, the Government of India 
published the Tariff Board’s Report—after a 
period of 15 months. The Tariff Board had 
recommended continuance of the protection at 


With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial] stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Ke. 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1934-35. Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces ‘for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing fair 
prices.” The excise duty was enhanced to 
Rs.2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th February, 1937, 
and to Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. with effect from the 
Ist March, 1940. 


Due to the outbreak of the European war, the 
Central Government announced in September, 
1940, that no tariff board would be appointed, as 
was announced by them in March, 1939. In the 
Delhi sessions of the Legislatures in 1941 the 
Government of India passed an Act, whereby the 
existing duties were continued in the first 
instance upto March, 1942. Subsequently the 
protective duties have been continued up 
to 3ist March 1946. 


Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry in recent years :— 


amehisieimeat 








. Quantity of | Quantity of | Quantity of Total 
No. of Fac- (Sugar manu- sugar Khandsari | quantity 

Year, tories factured from! refind from | production of 
OEAees cane, gur, Tons, sugar. 
Tons. Tons. ( Est.) Tons. 
1929-30 .. - ee 37 89,7638, 21,150  , 200,000 310,918 
1930-31 .. ve a 29 | 119.589 31,791 200,000 351,650 
1931-32 .. eo, Ae 32 158,581 | 69,539 250,000 478,119 
1932-33 .. : | 57 290,177 80,106 275,000 645,283 
1983-34 .. | 112 458,965 61,094 200,000 715,059 
1984-85 .. 2 130 578,115 30,103 150,000 757,218 
1935-86 .. i a 137 982,000 50,037 125,000 | 1,107,167 
1936-87... .. .. 187 1,111,400 19,500 100,000 | 1,280,900 
1937-88 .. os 136 930,700 16,500 125,000 | 1,072,200 
1988-39 .. ... 139 650,800 | 14,200 100,000 | 765,000 
1989-40 .. - 145 | 1,241,700 $1,700 125,000 | 1,878,400 

1940-41 ve = 148 1,095,400 48,500 125,000 ’ , 
1941-42 ., - 150 | 778,100 13,800 i 150,000 | 941,900 
1949-43 |. 150 | 1,070,000 6.370 117.630 | 1,294,700 
1948-44 .. 151 1,216,400 7,706 | 80,000 | 1,304,000 
1944-45 1. |. 150 | 75,000 10.000 ; 80,000 | 1,065,000 
1945-46. | 150 1,100,000 10,000: 75,000 | 1,185,000 


> Factories in Burma and production in 

The area under cultivation of sugar-cane 
haa kept pace with increased proui ction ; from 
2,877,000 acres in 1929-80, it increased to 
4,440,000 acres in 1980-37 but fell to 
8,869,000 acres in 1987-38 and to 3,108,000 acres 
in 1938-89, Again it increased to 3,731,000 acres 
in 1930-40 and to 4,113,000 acres in 1943-44, 


Burma, excluded after 1936-37. 

Prior to 1932-33, there were only 31 cane-fac- 
tories: 25 new factories were added in 1932-33 
alone while another 65 new factories were started 
in the following year—an increase of 400 per cent. 
in two years. Since 1938-34, about 34 new 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 
been established, and in 1941-42, no jess than 150 
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factories were working. Production of sugar in 
India may be classified under three main heads— 
by modgrn factories working with cane, by 
modern refineries working with raw sugar (gur) 
and by indigenous open pan concerns. Sugar 
production in India a few years ago amounted 
approximately to half the estimated total con- 
sumption within the country. Since 1931-32, 
the volume of factory produced sugar has in- 
creased by approximately 700 per cent. During 
1936-37, India produced over 1,230,000 tons of 
sugar, t.e., slightly more than her estimated con- 
sumption of about 1,150,000 tons in 1936-37, and 
after two lean years, again produced over 13] 
lakh tons in 1939-40. The maximum production 
was achieved in 1943-44, which was estimated to 
be 1,304,000. 


Along with a rapid increase in interna] produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports. 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tonsin the years uptil]) 1930-31, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent. in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1934-35, During 1935-36, imports fell 
further to 198,888 tons, and in 1936-37, the 
net import was only 11,960 tons. As a 
result of dwindling imports Government are 
losing revenue from this source. The 
import during 1937-38 was only 9,410 tons but 
the import in 1938-39 was over 254,000 tons. 
in view of the deficit in indigenous production. 
In 1939-40, due to the greatly increased internal 
progveHon and the outbreak of the European 

ar, the imports dwindled to about 35,000 tons. 
The yield from this source diminished from over 
Rs, 10 crores in 1930-31, to about Rs. 3.81 crores 
for the financial year ended March 31, 1935, to 
3.24 crores for the year ended March 31, 1936, 
to Rs. 50 lakhs in 1986-37, to Rs. 25 lakhs in 
1937-38, and to Rs. 45 lakhs in 1938-39. In 
1939-40, however, it went up to about Rs. 
3,96,00,000 due to increase in imports, necessitat- 
ed by the small cane-cr p, diseased cane, etc., in 
1938-39, in India. The imposition of the excise 
duty at the rate of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. on factory 
sugar, and Re. 0-10-0 on khandsari sugar, from 
April 1st, 1934, has ylelded a revenue to the Gov- 
ernment of Rs. 97,22,000 in 1934-35, and Rs. 
1,58,24,000 in 1935-36, and Rs. 2,52,62,000 in 
1936-37. With the increase in excise duty on fac- 
tory sugar to Rs. 2 per cwt. and Re. 1 per cwt. 
on K handsari sugar the yield during 1937-38 was 
Rs. 3,30,97,000 in 1937-38, and Rs. 4,22,44,000 in 
1988-39 and Rs. 2,47,19,000 in 1939-40. With a 
further increase in the excise duty from March 1, 
1940, the yield was about Rs. 3,90,00,000 in 
1940-41. In the year 1941-42 the amount 
collected was very much higher at Rs. 6.72 crores. 
In the twelve months ended March, 1943, 
the amount collected was Hs. 4.83 crores. 
In 1943-44, the duty amounted to Rs. 6.82 
crores, and in 1944-45 to Rs. 6.40 crores. 


Since the ar rane of the excise duty it is 
noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 
has gone down considerably. From ist March, 
1989, the duty on Khandsari sugar was decreased 
to Re, 0-8-0 per cwt., but the definition 
of “‘factory”’ in the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
1934, was amended, so as to omit the reference 
to the number of workers employed with a 


view to enable duty being charged even in! 


Sugar. 


premises where less than 20 workers are em- 
ployed. The Government of India expected 
that with the definition of ‘factory’ thus amended 
even with the reduced duty on Khandsari of 
Re. 0-8-0 per cwt. there would be a revenue of 
about Rs. 6,00,000 during 1939-40. But this 
hope was not fulfilled. The yield was only about 
Rs. 135,000 in 1989-40. The amount of duty 
levied in 1940-41 was Rs. 2,01,000 and in 1941-42 
Rs. 3,92,000. 


During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compris- 
ing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over-production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically 
low level. The Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, to whom these representations were 
made passed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
made it compulsory for every mill to obtain 
a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the conditions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Svgar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the U.P. and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate. The Governments 
of the U.P. and Bihar have also appointed a 
joint Control Board consisting of the representa- 
tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and consumers. In 1940, the life of the 
Sugar Control Act was extended by Bihar and 
U. P. Governments up to June 30, 1944, and a 
Sugar Commission was also appointed by them 
to be “a final authority, subject to Government 
control, on all matters connected with the pro- 
duction and sale of sugar, as well as other matters 
regarding cane-prices, etc.” 


There was a very large carry-over of sugar, 
approximating over 4 lakhs tons, at the begin- 
ning of the 1940-41 season and asa consequence 
the U. P. & Bihar Governments restricted, by 
means of quota, the production of sugar in fac- 
tories in U. P. and Bihar. There was no check, 
however, to the production of sugar in Provinces 
outside U.P. & Bihar and in Indian States. 
Since 1942, the policy adopted by Government is 
to maximise production, and their efforts have 
met with considerable success, as can be seen 
from the increase in production in 1942-43 
and 1943-44 in spite of handicaps of obtaining 
sulphur, coal, etc. The production of sugar 
fell in 1944-45 owing to shortage of cane and 
transport difficulties. High prices realised for 
Gur also diveated cane supplies to some extent 
from the manufacture of sugar in factories for 
the manufacture of Gur. 


During the year 1937 the Government of 
India imposed a ban on the export of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country 
except to Burma, for a period of five years. 


The International Sugar Agreement expired 
in August, 1942. In view of the opportunities 
afforded in the export sugar markets, for Indian 
sugar on account of the loss of Java, Philippines 


Indian Tobacco. 


and other important rroducing centres and 
the utter nselessness of continuing the Inter 
national Sugar Agreement when many of the 
signatories had ceased to exist, the Government 
of India decided to terminate the amicement in 
deference to the wishes of the industry 


As a result of the termination of the Inter 
national Sugar Agreement India 1 now free 
to export sugar by sea but whether it will te 
pos-ibie to take full advantage of the resent 
situation cannot be 3aid as there 1, almost a 
shortage of sugar sithin the countiv ind there 
is oo larg: surplus jeft over for export 


It is also of interest to note the production of 
gur for direct consumption since 1931-32 
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The price of sugar has been fixed bv 
imposing a control on the industry by the 
Sugar and Sugar Products Control Order in 
1948, and the factories are compelled to sell 
their sugar at controlled rates, and to consign 
their sugar to destmations advised by the 
Sugar Controller from time to time The price 
of sugar his also been fixed In 1944 45 the 
price was the 16 00 yer maund varying shghtly 
according to quality 


In view of the shortage of sugar production 
m 1944 45 the various Provinces were allocated 
quotas smaller by about 25 per cent than the 
previous consumption and im certain big 
cities like Bombay, sugar was also rationed 
from 1943 onwards The ration in Bombay 
was 3 lbs of sugar per person and in other places 
the ration 18 smaller 


It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India 1s the largest producer of sugar 
Qncluding gur) among all the countries in the 
wold the total vield of raw sugai (gur) being 
5 452 000 tons (72de The Indian Sugar Industry 
Annual for 1943 and 1944 by M P Gandhi) 


The total value of gur and sugar produced in 
India was estimated at about Rs 100 <rores in 
1941 42, and in 1943 44, 1t will be abont 150 
crores 


The Indian Sugar Industry 1s now the second 
largest industry, next in 1mportance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 120,000 workers, in addition to about 
3,000 graduates and technical men and 20 
million cultivators and represents a capital 
investment of about Rs 35 crores 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


gur 
(Tons.) 

1931-32 2,758,000 

1982-33 3,240,000 

1933-34 3,486,000 

1934-35 3,701 000 

1985-36 4,101,000 

1986-37 4,268,000 

1987-38 8,364,000 

1988-39 2,131,000 

1939-40 2,441,000 

1940-41 3,414,000 

1941-42 2,829 000 

1942-43 3,015,000 

1943-44 3,500 000 

1944 45 3,750,000 
History.—The Portuguese are credited with 


having conveyed the tobacco plant and the 
knowledge of its properties to India about the 
year 1508. Though there are many species in 
the Genus Nicotiana, the tobacco of commerce 
comes only from the two species Necottana 
tabacum and Nvcotena rustica Of the two, 
the former is more common and commercially 
important, 


Importance —India is one of the principal 
tobacco producing countries of the world, being 
second only to the United States of America 


‘‘In 1942 43, the area under tobacco was 
1,195,000 acres The production during the 
sane Rone was estimated to be 979 million Ibs 
The chief tobacco growing provinces are Madras 
(285,000 acres), Bengal (301,000 acres), Bombay 
(129,000) acres) and Bihar (114,000 acres) As 
compared witn the previous year the area under 
tobacco in the main tobacco growing areas shows 
general decline due largely to the ‘ Grow More 
Food ” campaign ” 


Research —A great deal of research work has 
been done in India during the last 30 years both 
by the Government and by private agencies. 


A sum of Rupees Ten lakhs 1s now being 
annually set apart for reseaich and development 
work on this -epraaeeciag he out of the receipts of 
excise duty which was levied on tobacco from 


Apri 1943 Plans foi a countrywide organisa 
tion for research on vailous tv pes of tobacco and 
developments of 1ts muheting are under con- 
sideration and a number of research stations 
may be expected to be started soon 


The Imperial Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, (now at New Delhi) isolated Pusa T 28 
and T 63 among N tabacum varieties and Pusa 
T. 18 among N rustica for chewing and hooka 
p és respectively. Details of the methods 
of flue-curmg of Virginia tobacco were worked 
out in 1928, 


On the Tobacco Research Station at Nadiad, 
the Bombay Department of Agriculture, isolated 
Ganpiu 6, Pru 45, and Keliu 49, heavy yielding 
bid: and chewing tobacco strains Attempts are 
also being made to improve the Nipana tobacco 
on the Tobacco Research Station, Nipani 


In Bengal, trials are being carried out on the 
Government Agricultural Farm at Burirhat 
(Rangpur), to find out the possibility of grow- 
ing superior varieties of cigar tobacco from 
Sumatra, Havana, Mantla and Pennsylvania 


The Madras Department of Agriculture on the 
Agricultural Research Station at Guntur isolated 
the high yielding strain T 20 in Nate or country 
tobacco for cheroot and pipe purposes and 
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early maturing strain (H 8 9) of Harrison 
ven the cigarette tobacco variety popular in 
n 


Ihe Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
ew Delhi, started in 1936 a Tobacco Research 
sub station at Guntur for the Improvement of 
the quality of cigarette tobacco It was found 
that jowar (Andropogon Sorghum) as a preceding 
crop to tobacco helped to improve the quality 
of cigarette tobacco better than Maize and 
Variga (Panicum Milracetim) 


The India Leaf Tobacco Development Com 

ny, the largest buyers of tobacco in India, 

ve been experimenting since 1920, chiefly in 
the Guntur area (Madras) and also in Saharanpur 
(United Provinces) and Whitefield (Mysore 
State), on the commercial possibilities of Virginia 
tobacco Wecbed tote and have helped to build up 
the Virginia tobacco industry to the position it 
now occupies 


The cultivation of Virginia tobacco in the 
Mysore State has increased appreciably during 
recent years due to the impetus given by the 
Mysore Tobacco Company 


Improvement in Marketing —The marketing 
survey of tobacco conducted by the Agricul 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India revealed the urgent need for standardising 
the methods of grading and preparing tobacco 
before putting it on the market With a view 
to assisting the trade in the above direction the 
Indian Tobacco Association which consists of 
representatives of growers, dealeis and manu 
facturers was formed at Guntur Under the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) 
Act, rules were framed in 1937, laying down 
grade designations, definitions of quality, 
methods of marking and packing for un manu 
factured flue cured and sun cured Virginia and 
sun cured Nitw (Countri) tobacco In 194? 
about 2 million lbs of tobacco valued at Rs 10 
lal hs were graded in Madias Bengal and Tf har 


With a view to controlling the quility of 
tobacco exported from India, the Government 
of India have appomted an Inspectorate staff 
consisting of a Chief Inspector and several 
Inspectors for examining the quality of tobacco 
and grading it on the basis of specifications 
laid down for Agmark grades 


In 1989, the provisions of the Madras Commer 
clal Crops Markets Act were applied to tobacco 
in Guntur District and Bezwada taluk of Kistna 
District This provides for regulating the 
market practices regarding weighment, trade 
allowances and methods of sale A number of 
market yards has been opened where the growers 
and dealers are given facilities for transacting 
their business in tobacco 


Production —More than half the Indian 
production is concentrated in 5 clearly defined 
zones, 112 —— 


(1) Taz Norta BENGAL AREA comprises 
the districts of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Dinaypur 
of Bengal including the Cooch Behar State 
About three fourths of the crop in this area is 
under N tabacum which includes the varieties 
locally known as Jats, Bhengys, Naokhol and 


Hengis The remainmg one fourth 1s under in 


Indian Tobacco. 


| N rusteca which includes the local Vela and 


Motchart varieties N tabacum varieties are 
mainly used for cigar and cheroot making and 
N_ rustica varieties for Hooka and chewmg 
purposes 


The soils are grey ashy coloured loams rich 


in potash Tobacco 13 sown in the nurseries 


‘rom August to September and transplanting of 
seedlings 1s done trom October to December 
‘Lhe crop 1s irrigated from temporary wells and 
| harvested from January to March ‘The leaf 
13 cured by air curing and sun curing methods 
Che produce 1s marketed from March to October 
The finer qualities of Bhengs are shipped to 
Lurma, while the poorer qualities are sold in 
India for cigarette manufacture, Hingit and 
tar of Mofthar: are sold for making snuff 


(2) THE GUNTUR AREA comprises the 
districts of Guntur, Kistna and adjoming por 
tions of Hyderabad State Varieties of N 
tabacum are exclusively grown in this area 
Prior to the imtroduction of flu curmg of 
Virginia tobacco in 1928 all the tobacco was 
sun cured The tobacco preduced im this area 
js grouped into (2) Virginia —(a), Flue cured 
(6), Sun cured, (2%) Country or Natu tobacco, 
invariably suncured In the first group, 
Harneson Special and in the second group Thoka 
Akt, Kara Aku varieties are important 
Kiue cured tobacco 18 being used 1n India and 
i also exported to the United Aingdom and 
Lgypt for manufacture of cigarette and pipe 
obacco The suncured Virginia, and Natu 
obaccos are used fo1 making cheaper cigarettes, 
etc The souls are deep, heavy black cotton 
souls and rich nilzme Tobacco seed 1s sown in 
August and seedlings are transplanted from 
October to November The crop is grow» 
invariably without the help of urigation and 
is harvested from January to March The 
flue cured Virginia tobacco is marketed from 
January to April while the sun cured Country 
and Virginia tobaccos are marketed from March 
to June There are nearly 6,000 flue curing 
barns and the Virginia tobacco 1s cured by 
means of artiicial heat radiated from hot iron 
pipes arranged on the floor of the barn The 
sun curing 1s done by stringing the leaf to jute 
twine and curing them on racks pitched on the 
open field for drying in sun ‘lo the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company Ltd 
goes the credit for establishing the industry) 
Virginia tobacco production and for assisting 
the growers in seed and seedling distribution, 
research and propagenda in manurial require- 
ments, proper methods of curing and ensuring a 
market for the tobacco by buying the major 
portion of the production 


(8) THE NORTH Bidak AREA comprises the 
districts of Musaffarpur, Darbhanga and Purnea. 
In this area both the N tabacum and NV rustica 
varieties are grown in the proportion of two 
thirds to one third <A major portion of the 
production of N tabacum 1s utilised for chewing, 
while a fairly large quantity is bought by the 
Cigarette manufacturers in India The produc- 
tion from N rustica is utilised for hooka 
purposes 


The soils are Hght, ash coloured, deep, and 
of Gangetic alluvium, rich in lime jenesally and 
potash in isolated areas The raising of 


The Lac Industry. 


seedlings is commenced in August and trans 
planting in October-November The crop is 
generally not irrigated Harvestimg begins in 
February-March and the produce is ground 
ae It 1s marketed from April to middle 
of June 


(4) THE CHAROTAR (GUJERAT) AREA com 
prises Anand, Borsad and Nadiad talukas of 
Kaira district and Petlad and Bhadran talukas 
of Baroda State This area is grown wholly 
with varieties of N tabacum, chief among whith 
are (s) Gandwu, (11) Par, (111) Keltu, (1v) Kalu, 
(v) Saypurs f late, attempts are being made 
to grow a few acres under Calcutta variety of 
N rustica The first three varieties of WV 
tabacum provide the bids tebacco, while Kalw, 
being irrigated with well water rich in salts 
(Nitrates), is eminently suited for hooka and 
snuff purposes Saypurs is used extensively for 
chewing Besides, the Bombay Department of 
Agriculture and the Baroda State nave been 
doing work for the introduction of Virginia 
tobacco cultivation in the area The Virginia 
tobacco was successfully cultivated and cured 
over about 100 acres and serious attempts are 
being made to extend the area under this type 


The souls are light sandy loams to dark 
coloured heavy clays Sowing is done m July 
and planting of seedlings in August Pru and 
Kelty are grown without irrgation, while 
Gandws is grown dry or irigated Kalw and 
sanjpurs are irrigated The crop is harvested 
m December-January The leaf is either air 
or ground cured e tobacco 1s sold from the 
latter half of December to end of June with the 
peak period in March and April 


(5) TH NIPANI AREA includes Belgaum and 
Satara districts of Bombay along with Kolhapur, 
Sangli and Mira) States In this area varieties 
of N tabacum, viz Murn, Sangli, Nrpans, 
Jawan, Kare Baglan. and Surti are mainly 
grown. Of the varieties of N rustica, Pan 
dhartpura is very largely grown Except the 
tobacco produced on the riverine soil, which is 
used as Hathpan for chewmg all the tobacco 1s 
converted into Jarda for bidvs The Pandhart 
purty tobacco is very strong, while the Arpanr 
tobacco is very mild and sweet 


THE LAC 


Lac is a resinous substance secreted by an 
insect which lives on the twigs of certain trees 
The insects areextensively cultured, especially 
in Northern India Lac is an important 
raw material for numerous industiial processes 
The annual production of raw lac im India is 
40,000—-50,000 tons 

The chief use of lac in India 1s for polishing 
furniture Another useis in hot’’ lacquering 
of wooden toys, penholders etc About 300 
tons of lac are used every year for the manufac 
ture of gramophone records 1n India Refuse 
lac 1s sometimes used in the manufacture of 
bangles and for filling hollow gold and silver 


articles But the above uses together 
probably do not account for more than 2-3 
per cent of the total lac produced Recently, 


chiefly as a result of the present war, more lac 
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The soils are of trap and alluvial slate origin, 
black and deep heavy clays, though tobacco is 
grown On a smalj area on the red loams The 
nurseries are sown in the middle of June and 
planting 1s done in the first week of August 
The crop 1s harvested im January and 1s ground 
cured Supply of tobacco to the market is great 
est in February and March and drops by June 


Most of the tobacco exported from I 1u1a to 
Aden and Dependencies is from the Charotar 
and \ipant areas Apart from these five impor 
tant ar as each province and State grows a 
fairly large quantity of tobacco mostly consumed 
in the respective areas thems I\es, and attempts 
are m progress through adhoc commi tecs 
established for the development of tobacco to 
grow the several types eg cigarette, bids, hooka, 
chewing and snuff tobaccos upto the limit of 
then requirements in the first instance The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
New Delhi, has been rendering great help in this 
direction 

Manufactured Products.—Tobacco 18 
manufactured into many different forms for 
different purposes The importance of the 
manufactured products can be gauged by the 
ex factory value of the various products 
mentioned below The figures in brackets 
show the value of the product im Crores of 
rupees 


(1) Hooka (9 60) (wu) Cheroots (9 20), (21) 
Bidis (7 62), (tv) Cigarettes (5 86) (v) Chewing 
(3 02), () Snuff (1 53), (est) Cigars (0 15) 
(Total=36 88) 

Apart from cigarettes, the other tobacco 
products are prepared with little of standard 
machinery, leaving room for mushroom manu 
facturers and thus leading to a great variation 
in the quality of products, standardisation of 
which is engaging attention 


Import and Export-—In 1943 44 tobacco 
worth Rs 160 lakhs was imported through 
British India ports representing an increase 
of 203 per cent as compared with the value 
of exports in 194243 The total value of 
exports of tobacco from British Indi. ports in 
1943 44 was Rs 76 lakhs as against Rs 149 
|Jakhs in 1942 43 2e¢ an decrease of 49 per cent 


INDUSTRY. 


1s being used in India for the minufacture of 
anti gas fabrics laminated jute and piper 
boaids, varnishes for liming munitions, etc 


In foreign countries lac is used in the manu- 
facture of gramophone records French polish, 
floor varnishes, insulating varnishes and cements, 
grinding wheels, hats, leather dressings, paper 
finishes, etc , etc 


Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records Shellac wasonly one of many other 
materials for the moulding trade fill the rise of 
the gramophone industry gave shellac the 
unique place which it now occupies m this 
industry, no synthetic resm having yet been 
abla to replace it as among high class gramo 
phone records, those with a shellac base are 
undoubtedly the best 
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The steady improvement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry At present 30 to 
40 per cent of the total world ontput of tac is 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records There is yet a large potential market 
for gramophone records in the Enst 

With improvements in heat resistauce and 
mechanical strength brought about bv chemical 
modifications a wide field of application which 
the synthetic resins have opened up can stull be 


Indian Film Industry 


exploited by shellac The Indian Lac Research 
Institute at Namkum in Bihar and ita fellow 
research organisation in London are engaged 
in investigating these openings, together with 
the possibilities of rmprovements in cultivation 
pest control &c which will lead to the produc 
tion of a better grade of raw material Recently 
there hiv been manv developments in increasing 
the 1ses for lac Jmproved methods of cultiva 
tion ire tiught to the villa.ers throu,h trained 
demonstratois 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY 


The Indian Film Industry at the present 
time claims to occupy eighth place among the 
industries of India It 18 32 years old 


The first Indian film ‘ Harischandra was 
produced by Mr D G Phalke1n the year 1913 
and since then the development of the industry 
has been both extensive and rapid With 
the coming of talkies the pace of progress 


substantially increased Early development 
took place in Bombay which today is the 

Holly wood of India It is estimated that 
about 66 per cent ov two thirds the total 
annual production of Indian films come from 
Bombay studios k1om Bombay the industiv 
spread to other provinces and it is now well 
established in Bengal as also in Madras in which 
it has made good progress 1n recent years 


NUMBER OF STUDIOS 


There were before the war about 50 film 
studios in India and about 150 concerns engaged 
in producing, flms The principal film producing 
studios are locited at Bombiy Poona Kolhapur 
Calcutta Madras and Lahore 


Although exact figures are not available in 
certain cases it 1s roughly estimated that pre 
war about Rs 8 37 crores was invested in the 
Production Distribution and Exhibition 
branches of the Indian film mdustry in whith 
some 15 000 persons were it 18 estimated emplo 
yed Investment in Production and Distnbu 
tion amounted to about Rs 3 crores Invest 
ment in the construction and equipment of 
Studios about Rs 1 crore and investment in 
the Construction and Equipment of Cinemas 
about Rs 4 37 crores 


Of the 1p 000 who pre war were employed in 
the mdustry there were some 4000 mainly 
artistes 4nd technicians engaged in the Produc 
tion some 4500 mainly clerical in the Disti1i 
bution and some 6 500 1n the Uxhibition of 
films The total salaries paid out in a year 
was estimated to come to about Rs 50 lakhs 

The Average number of workers* employed 
in film studios registered under the Factories 
Act as on 31st December 1942 was 


Bombay Province 2 224 
Madras 462 

Calcutta and Lahore numbers are 
not available but are estimated at a 650 
Total 8,336 


These employees receive under 

Rs 200 a month Supposing the 

avelage paid to be Rs 100 the 

annual paybill of these employees 

1s estimated at Rs 40003 200 

(*.e excepting Author Photo playwriter 
Scenario Writer Composer of Sonts Production 
Manager Assistant Production Manager Cos 
tume Designer and his assistants Art Director 
and his assistant Music Director Cameraman 
in chief Sound Engineer Chief Recordist 
Sculptor Make up Supervisor Painter Decora 
tor Property Man and Orchestra ) 


Raw Film Imports 


Among the war time restrictions 1s the supply 
of details of imports The latest information 
available regarding raw film imports 1 July 
the year 1941 42 1n which the footage of raw 
films imported was 930000 lIollowig are 
the import figures sinre 1937 58 — 


Year of Footage of Raw 
Import Film Imported 
1937 38 7 42 35 103 
1938 39 7 38 55 853 
1939 40 8 30 00 000 
1940 41 7 00 00 000 
194) 42 9 30 00 000 
1942 43 Not available 
1043 44 


FEATURES AND SHORTS. 


The following table gives the number of short 
and feature films exhibited in India The table 
has been compiled from reports of censored 


films published by the Boards of Film 
ea ag at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
ore 
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y FEATURES SHORTS GRAND TOTAL 
ear. ee aaa AS eee OE LER) (Cre ee ae ay ae eee ras 

Indian | Foreign Tndian | Foueign Indian | Foreign 
1920 (figures not as ss te 5 l a 

available) 
1922 (figures not 
available) 
= dig 59 405 26 903 85 1308 

1926... “ 95 456 53 1076 148 1532 
1928 i. - 117 598 120 1009 237 1607 
1980 =. ae 261 699 63 1029 324 1728 
1931 Sis. ro 342 472 138 989 480 1461 
1932—i.. : 237 893 96 1133 333 1526 
1988 Si, ee 202 449 69 1491 271 1940 
1934 =... - 196 417 109 1470 305 1887 
1985. - 247 397 91 1416 338 1813 
1936. we 229 399 97 1425 326 1824 
1937. oe 180 395 64 1181 244 1576 
1938_—i.. . 163 277 not known 826 163 1103 
1939 : rm 146 224 es 672 146 896 
1940. —i., - 162 201 a 604 162 805 
1941 137 169 201 370 
1942 165 197 ‘ 153 | 350 
19438» 188 212 202 414 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FEATURE FILMS. 


The following Table gives the country of origin of feature films exhibited in India for the 
years 1933 to 1940 :-— 


| 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 








India .. ee «.| 229 180 168 146 162 137 165 183 
America is .-| 3814 312 220 178 178 167 167 180 


Britain -_ ee 83 80 55 39 22 33 22 30 

Other Countries Ss 2 3 2 9 1 ; 2 2 

Total : | 628 | 575 | 440 | 370 | 363 | 337 | 356 | 395 
DISTRIBUTORS. 


There were pre wai about 150 distributors in ‘The distributors are mainly centred in Bombay, 
4 of ater 9 eth ae yet die pies Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Lahore, Bangalore, 
e majority of the distributors of foreign films 
reprnient American and the rest English pro- Karachi and Bhusawal to supply cinemas, 
ducers. These distributors imported on an throughout the country with pictures for 
average about 280 Feature Films and 300 eahibition 
Shorts every j ear. 


CINEMAS IN INDIA. 


When compared to the world’s film business, inIndia Britain for a population of 4,74,16 842 
the Indian film industry rates below 3 per cent has nearly 5,000 cinemas while America with a 
Kor a population of 400,000,000 there are about population of 12,27,75,040 has as many as 
1700 cinemas whether permanent or touring 17,000 cmemas 





Cinemas 

Country. Population Cinema Persons per 1,000 

Houses per cinema | population 
Great Britain a ea Ns ..| 4,74,16,842 5,000 9,483 0 Ol 
USA... ee eee ie 20,726,046 17,000 7,222 0 14 


. 8. . {12 
India “a ne ve es .» | 40,00,00,000 1,700 2,35,294 0 0042 


1 a 
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The number of cinemas h1s been increasinz and 
there were in 1943 some 1657 


The gross annual income of cinemas showing 
Indian films a mounted pre wai to about Rs 2 40 
crores Although there js a source of income from 
abroad for Indian films this doe» not amount 
tomuch It 1s estimated that sbout 5 per cent 
only of the total income from Indian films 
comes from abroad while 95 per cent comes 
from India itself The gross annual income of 
ememas showing foreign films was estimated 
pre war at about Rs 60 lahhs 


Production in 1943 


The gross box office collections in the calendar 
year 1943 15 estimated at Rs 5 65,76 240 which 
was better by Hs 2 02 88 240 than the gioss 
collections of Rs 36288000 which since 
October 1941 was taken to be the gross collec 
tions of the industry In this new increased 
gross income Produces Distributois and 
Exhilitors whether of Indjan or Foreign films 
as well as Government as collectors of taxes 
{to the extent of 40% ) share 


Langu1g 


Tamil 
Telugu 
Kanarese 
Malayalam 
Bengali 
Punjabi 
Sindhi 
Marwari 
Gujrati 
Marathi 
trdu 
English 
Arabic 
Hindi 


Grand Total 


The provincial production showed that 
Bombay maintained its ascendancy in produc 
thon with nearly 100 pictures in 1943 


Bonfbay 9) pictures 
Bengal 27 

South India 20 

The Punjab 3 
Total 149 


No less than one thud of the film. produced 
came from the Major Producers 


Indian Frim Industry. 


The following table shows how the Box 
Office collections of 1948 were distributed — 


Ra 
Gross Box Office Collections 5,65,76,240 
Less 15% Loregn bilms 84,440 
4,80,91,800 
Gross for Indian films 2 88,55 080 
At 60% fo: Producers and 
Distributors 1 O$ 87,882 
Tess 40% for various Taxes 28,85 500 
At 10% for Distmbutors 2,59,69,580 
At 40% for Exhibitors 1 92 36,720 
Less 40% for taxes 76,94,688 
Net share of producers 1 15,42 082 


Film Production 

The total number of films produced in India 
in 1943 was 149 against 165 1n the pre ious 
year ‘There was reduced production in the 
south The year also saw the beginning of Raw 
film control by Government 

The following table gives the production of 
films in the year 1940 to 19438 — 





| 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 
35 39 21 11 
12 13 10 4 
2 2 4 
1 1 
18 20 15 20) 
8 8 3 3 
1 
1 1 
1 
10 10 13 7 
1 
1 y 
1 
77 51 99 98 
162 137 165 149 
Pictures produced by Major Producers 50 
Pictures produced by 66 Independent 
Producers 
Total 149 
Percentage of pictures of Major Pio 
duceis to Total 33% 


Film Control Order 

On 17th July 1943 Government introduced 

a system of licencing production of Indian filins 
with a view to conserving raw film 


TAXATION, 


The taxation meludes (1) Import Duty on 
Raw Films and Pioduction and Projection 
Speiery (2) An Octroi or Terminal Tax 
which 1s levied by most District Municipalities 
(3) An Advertisement Tax on cinema publicity 
of every sort including slides shown on the 
screen in the cinemas This tax 1s levied by 
important Municipalities (4) Government Elec 


tricity Duty (5) Entertainment Tax (6) Income 
Tax, Super Tax and Excess Profits Tax The 
sum total of these taxes is estimated at 40 per 
cent of the gross annual income of the industry 
Thus, on the rarrags te gross incame in 1941-42 
of Rs 3,62,88,000, 1,45,15,200 were paid 
in these taxes 
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IMPORTS OF FILMS. 


The following table te in footage and value the totals of raw and exposed films im- 
ported into India and of the import duty paid to Government — 

















Total 
Year Footage Value Import Duty, 
ip aN set SN ae a sa I 
1922-28 .. ei 73,10,429 13,23,393 2,55,935 
1923—24 ‘ ; 72,01,655 14,10,637 2,25,407 
1924-25 .. = 94,44.760 15,02,823 2,60,709 
1925-26 : 139,17,199 21,05,533 3,54,265 
1926-27 .. ae be 174,82,664 23,21,508 4,22,854 
Raw Films | Exposed Films 
Footage Value | Footage Value 
1927-28 .. ee{ 12,372,093 5,89,355 10,372,288 20,28,975 4,42,330 
1928-29 .. --| 19,161,293 8,60 478 10,792,341 19,81,911 4,599,691 
1929-30 .. > } 21,500,579 8,49,321 10,247,051 19,06,341 §,17,695 
1930-31 .. --| 28,300,241 11 07,665 10,179,699 19,60,495 6,03,984 
1981-32. .. .-| 22,846,043 - 8,96,722 8,979,862 17,00,000 7,63,174 
1982-33 .. ..| 25,579,887 10 86,247 9,501,023 19,10,051 9,48,370 
1938-34 .. ..| 936,917,201 15,19,735 10,826,366 27,79,462 12,81,237 
1934-35 .. - 60, 101,131 21,49,246 9,026,721 24,88,818 13,59,483 
1935-36 .. we 60,669,534 21,02,262 8,820,808 25,80,421 13,99,206 
1936-37 .. .-| 67,832,111 23,73,899 9,407,888 24,89,887 14,45,544 
1937-38 .. -«| 74,285,103 25,44,444 22,278,338 38,14,738 14,89,382 
1988-89 . ; 73 855, 853 24,99 188 26, 034, 479 37,69,305 13,09,356 
1939-40 .. --| 88, 000, 000 31,00,000 24,000,000 54 00,900 14,79,000 
1940-41 70, 000, 000 
1941-42 93,000,000 | 
1942-43 \ not 
1943-44. available | 


IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


The following table gives the figures of imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus and 
equipment upto 1939-40 :-— 


— 





| 1936-37 1937-38 | 1938-39 
Rs, Rs, Rs, 
Cinema projecting apparatus and parts 
and accessories . 8,65,447 12,39,660 9,86,536 
Sound recording apparatus and parts 
and accessories .. — ; 3,209,416 6,72,761 3,094,758 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY. 


The following figures give the imports into Bombay of cinema talkie apparatus and 
cinematograph films :—~ 


eel 


| 1934-35 








| | 1995-80 | 1980-97 | 1937-88 | 1938-30 | 1939-40 
Rs in Rs, in Rs. in Rs in Re .in Rs in 
ganna apr, | Hin | Hh | Hi) ean) | Hig 
Cinematograph -- +1 gi'éa | 29:87 | 3086] 34-08 | 31.65 | 87-81 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocame Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
eoluble iu half its weight ot water. Ihe alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this 18 a salt—is obtained 
trom the dried lea vcs ot the kry throxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and 
other parts of South America The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as 3 stisnuant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
ig said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 

Spread of the habit —The cocaine traffic 
in India is of comparatively recent 
growth, though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was 1n 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first tame decided that 
cocaine was & drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Keports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit ’"’ The consumer> 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be foundin all classes of souety In India 
as in Paris the drug 18 mostly 
used by prostitutes or by men a8 an 
aphrodisiac The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs 


Smuggling.—So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outaide 
{ndia, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreigu ships. The ports through which cocaiue 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Mormugao and Pondicherry The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooitan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom Houses It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys «and plece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments 


The retail trade in the towns is very cuhningly 
organised and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officiais and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the Great 
War No 1 several cases of importation of Japa 
nese cocaine were detected, the importers being 
Japanese and Chinese sailors The origina! 
marks on the packets and phials are usually 
destroyed so that the name of the manufac 
turing firm may not be found out. 

It is uo longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as it was some years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensure the continuance of the trade 


The Law in regard to Cocaine —This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay 1s as follows: No cocaine ean be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and !m- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise ot his 
profession and as muchas 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if sovered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
medica] practifioner. The maximum punish 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both 
The law in Bombay haz been farther amended 
go as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The amended Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house-owners 
A let therr houses to habitual cocaine 

ers 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to oplum and 
again, Mainly under the leidership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in oplum and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in j{s opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
£Lountries 


The record as regards exports is equally 
clean India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other suyples, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always 
under the British authoritics, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
Iiness of the finished product Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export ‘Lhere have, in recent years, 
Mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult to 
obtain and in every case it has been found that 
India had already given the lead in the piensa 
regulations which it was proposed to lay down 


The Opsum Trade, 


The China Trade —The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China There is a long history of Indo 
Chinese negotiations on the subjeot but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911 On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes , (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces including not only stoppage of transit 
passes but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted, (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of oplum production in China, and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
Thisagreement as its terms indicate was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst And on her side 
China, in the agreement undertook among 
other things, to reduce production in China part 
passu with the reduction of export from India 

In addition to the Jimit to the China tiade 
imposed by the azreement the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that eountry strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non China 
markets A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non China exports down to it in 1911 In 
subsequent years she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
mullions sterling a year China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She 1s still the 
greatest opi1um producing country in the world 


Agreements observed by India - The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non China coun 
tries in the Last limited In accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned ‘The Government of India intro 
duced with effect from lst January 1923 a certi 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 


be covered by certificates from the Government. 
of the importing country that its consignment: 


18 approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern 
Ments of the importing countries and so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
In regard to opium consumption in the im 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926 in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements 


India decided, though she was fg no way’ 
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bound to do so to reduce her exports to 
Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem 
ber 1935 and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice 


Indian Uses of Opium —There is a funda 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
AMerica and Europe America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor 
phia and it 18 on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly leas 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug, Th 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them it is never used to moderation but always 
abused and the results have no relaticn to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use 1s eating and in India generally speaking 
eating seemstodolittle ifany harm Smoking 
which is the habit of the Kar Eastern races 
rather than ofthe Indian races seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (eg the Royal Commis 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 

The Government of India have fully partici 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her 1p regard to home consump 
tion But the principal effect upon India 
to these international discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
he Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time honoured 


India’s Opium Policy —The current attitude 
and policy of the Government of India were 
explained on their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva Their _ representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with {it would receive enoouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings particu 

ly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic It is, and always hasbeen the desire 
of Government to supress excessi\e indulgence 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
opium was a provincial transferred subject Ne 
vertheless, owing to the jealous watching and 
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criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump 
tion wasalleged tobe unduly high ‘This wis 
followed by the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government ‘he Conference after 
ap exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected ta: 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the reprezentativer of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
arts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
e regarded as having excessive con.umption 
end that Orists and the Ferozepore District 
of tre Punjab might be held tu provide cases 
for further inquiry In other cases the Confer 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess But they gave a series of 
examples to ahow that there were simple expla 
natio1 8 showing harmless causes for what appear 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places, 


Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discucsion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India 18 confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that suppher 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipur in 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license Impoitation into 
British Iudia from the Indian States 1s controlled 
by prohibition of imports exceyt on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concemed that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangerent Cul 
tivation in Bmtish Inala Is progressively and 
rapidly being reduce | The process. of 
reduction was staved in 193] 1932 hecause 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought toa 
dangerously low level Progressive and 1 pid 
reduction was resumed in 1933 the total area 
of cultivation of Benares opium from 19%2 33 
being as under 


1982 33 27 228 Acres 
1933 34 13 792 
1934 35 6 806 
1935 86 7 167 
19386 37 6 36¢ 
1937 38 6 564 
1938 39 4 812 
1939 40 4 899 
1940 41 481J 


Gradual Extinction Of Exports —J ord 
Reading, a8 Viceroy made the position clear 
in a statement in LPebruary 1926 when he 
explained that to avoid complications that 
would arise in attempting to sit in judgment on 
the internal policy of other Governments the 
Government of India had dc«cided to reduce 
exports to all countries in the lar Last by a 
fixed proportion annually with 1 viev ultimately 
to discontinuing them altozether 

In June, 1926 it was announced that extinc 
tion of these exports would take place i ten 
years 


The Opium Trade, 


Since the beginmng of 1936, exports of 
opium from India have ceased except for 
ingly small quantities (for medicinal er scientific 
purposes) sent to the Trench and Portuguese 
settlements m Indi1, Nepal, Zanzibar and 
Pemba 

Exporte to these places are allowed in accord- 
ance with longstanding practice and are subject 
to arrangements (prescribed by the League of 
Nations) which confine the amount of such 
exports to the quantities approved by the 
Governments of these termtories Besides these 
places, opium 13 exported to Burma and Aden 
Before separation, they formed an integral part 
of Indi1 and it has been decided to continue to 
allow them to draw their supplies of opium 
from India at cost price as long as they require 
it The quantities exported to Burma and 
Aden during the year 1939 were 22,443 kgs 
and 42 kzs_ respectively 

The steady decrease in the average annual 
net receipts (after deducting expenditure) from 
oem export trade 1s shown by the following 
table 


1910 11 to 1912 13 Rs 801 62 lakhs 


1920 21 to 1922-28 Re 183 41 ,, 
1922 23 to 1924 25 Rs 167 51s, 
1932 33 to 1933 34 Rs 6522 ,, 
1934 35 Rs 19 35 


In makmg this sacrifice, the Government of 
India had gone further than the requirements 
of the provisions of international conventions 
India’s voluntary rehnquishment of crores in 
revenue has not, however, contributed to the 
reduction of consumption in the Far Eastern 
countries, which are now obtaiming their supplies 
of opium from various other sources 

Total Prohibition In Assam —The control 
ot policy about internal consumption rests with 
Provincial Governments, who are adopting 
several measures to curtail supply to the pubhe 

Since 1919 various restrictive measures had 
been adopted by the Government of Assam in 
their efforts to eradicate the opium habit such 
as the raising of the retail price, the rationng 
of shops the issue of passes, introduction of 
prohibition in selected areas, and accelerated 
reduction of rations 

The Government of Assam embarked upon 
& pohcy of total prohibition im the included 
areas of the Province from March 1, 1941. A 
system of quarterly accelerated reduction of 
opium rations by which rations of all consumers 
were reduced at the rate of one eighth of a tola— 
according to the prescribed scale—was enforced 
from September 1, 1939, in the partially excluded 
areas of the Province with a view to eradicating 
this pernicious habit of opium consumption 
in these areas within a period of two years 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licenged vendors in all parts of British India 
the conditions of their hcenses require that the 
shops shal] always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises atid during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the varjous provipces 


Glass and Glassware 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


Glass was manifac ured in India centuries 
Lefore Chiist Pliny mentions ‘ Indian glass 
s beg of superior quahty 


As a result of recent archeological exca 
vations a number of small crude glass vessels 
mdicative of the very primitive stage of the 
mdustry at the time have been discovercd 


the first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa, 
Kings (300 BC) 
cariied m processions 


It is certain according to Sir Alfred Chatter 
ton that by the sixteenth century, glass was 
an established idustry in India producing 
mainly bangles 1nd small bottles The quality 
of the miteiials was bad .nd the articles turned 
out were rough 


Manufacture of glass in India on modern 
Furopean lines dates fiom the nineties of the 
last century when some pioneer effoits were 
made im this direction since then 1 number 
of concerns have started They devote them 
selves to the manufacture of bin_les ond lamp 
ware, while bottlemakia, and production of 
title arti les in ie) cad pidly on ~~) the be in 
min, of this Ww 


In its present stage the industry takes two 
well defined forms—{1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern Tactory Industry 
The former, which 1s represented in several 
pirts of the country has its chicf centres in the 
Firozabad area in the United Provinces It 
ig mainly concerned vith the manufacture of 
cheap bangles made from glass blocks manu 
factured in large quantities With the coming 
of the factory scale manufacture of bangles 
the Cottage Industry 1s strugzling hard for 
existence The Yctory Industry 1s turning 
out much better quality ban.les and has also 
successfully eliminited Japanese imports 
Firozabad 18 1n full control of the bangle market 
since the outbreih of fac Wu lt wis expil 
encing extreme oro perity im the first three 
J ae e the wir lately t ined down by  hoitase 
of (01 


In other fields the factory Industry 1s mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of lamp chim 
ney® and globes, tumblers jars, bottles ete 
tie chief centres of production being the United 
Piovinces, Calcutta and Bombay A {few 
factories specialise in quality glass blocks for 
the Cottage Industry One factory in the 
United Provinces has been manufacturing sheet 
-lass with modern € j ipment since 19.9 Since 
the outbreak of the wu two more sheet Liss 
factories hive been started im the north ¢ rt 
of the countiy 


Records of the earlier ventures I 1ve shown 
that failure in some cases was due, in part at 
least, to preventible causes T'oremost among 
these, were lack of enlightened managements 
ind lack of expert attention 


the Chronicles of the Sinhaeles 
when glass mirrors were. 


AS’ & result of an imyuiry held in 1931 the 
Government of India decided to assist the glass 
industry by way of a rebate of customs duty 


on imported Sod. Ash 


In 1938 special action towards development 
of this indu try was taken by the Government 
in the United Provinces A glass Techno 
logy Section ws established under the 
direction of Dr A Nadel, Glass Technologist 
to Govt, U P Since then modern recuperative 


furnaces have been introduced and the large 


scale industry as a whole changed over from 
pot fuinaces to tank furnaces which are more 
economic and better suited for mass production 

Numerous glass shaping refinmg and decorating 
machines of a modern type have been installed 
in factories in some cases at Government 
expense according to development plans 
implemented by the Section The production 
of laboratory ware was initiated and also the 
manufacture of glass beids ws troduced as an 
entirely new cottage industry following a process 
hitherto unknown in India = The glass Section 
tends to improve working conditions in fF irozab1d 
and other centres and evo'ves new types of 
decorttive glasses for the bangle and bead 
industry In large factories fresh air 
blowing plants for the benefit of workmen have 
teen lmilt several modin _Jiss fictories 
vce built Ty the Section to cope with war 
ur plies of aiides never before made in India 
lhey are now 1m full production In particular 
the hotth imdustry his been ortamsed on 
tmi antomatie lints al the production of 
flass clements for the use of electric lamp 
tuto s his be n ¢ tathshed on lira scale 

One factory situate] at Shihohatad syectahzes 
ev Insively in el ctin lamp shells 


Due to technical improvements of a funda 
ment 11 nature on the other hand ¢ ue to {1vour 
able economic conditions connected with the war 
the .lass industry m the United Provinces his 
taken the lead both m quality and quantitv 
and supplies the bulk of glass consumed in India 
successfully replacing foreign imports rious 
new lines, never before made in India, hhke bouler 
gau.es, steamware hospital ware, technical 
uticles required bv the Defence Departments 
etc hive been evolved in the Laboratory of the 
Section and handed over to the mdustry for 
regular production 


Next to the United Provinces the _l1s9 
industry has litely zrown in Calcutts where 
due to the incie ised demain? tor zlass goods a 
number of small and medium sized factories 
hive come into existence In Bombay one 
old cst lished = bottl factory has greatly 
d veloped the quantity wi juilty of its pro 
ducts, aso venturmg into the ficld of z2lass 
instrument making Ihe « ire also sever 
small fretories of 2 cere orl 
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~~ Of raw hides and skins.—India 18 
regarded as a surplus country in respect of her 
resources of raw hides and shins It 18 eatimated 
that normally she produces 24 milion cattle 
hides, 5 7 milbon buffalo hides, -7 5 millon 
goat and 17 amullion sheep skins a year Only 
a portion of the cattle and buffalo hides is 
obtained from slaughtered animals and the 
bulk, about 75 to 80 per cent is derived from 
animals that die a natural death On account 
of this reason the output of these hides increases 
when famine, flood, cattle epidemics, etc , take 
an undue toll on livestock Goat and sheep 
skins are, however, derived from animals 
slaughtered for meat and their production rv 
mains more or less at a steady level 


Trade in raw hides and skins.—Of the total 
output of India 8 raw hides and skins it 18 estima- 
ted that from 50 to 75 percent of cattle hides 
and about 45 per cent of goat and sheep skins 
are now locally tanned and the balance exported 
in the raw condition Previous to the European 
war of 1914 1918, about 56 percent of the total 
export of cattle hides used to go to Germany 
and Austria and the balance to the other Europ 
ean countries and United States, while 80 per cent 
of the exported goat skins used to go to United 
States Ihe Germans brought the collections, 
curing and grading of the Indian cattle hides 
and the Americans those of goat skins to a 
fairly high standard The war disorganised 
this export trade and during post war years 
the Government of India levied an export 
duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent for those which 
were exported to and tanned in Empire 
countries The object of this measure 
was to foster in the first place India’s leather 
industry and in the next encourage tanning 
of Indian hides within the British Empire and 
reduce their export to Germany and other non 
empire countries Later on the duty was 
abolished The measure did not succeed in 
stopping export to Germany which continued 
to revive until the outbreak of the present war 
in 1939 The repeal of the duty helped the 
revival, and export to Germany rose to about 
28 per cent ofthe total exportin 1935 36 ‘The 
post-war measures, however, increased tanning 
in India There was a change in the direction 
of goat skins export also during the post war 
period After the war the United Kingdom 
developed the manufacture of glace kid and 
considerable quantities of Indian goat shins 
are being now exported to that country and the 


U 8 A’s share 1s proportionately reduced Stull : 
the U 8 A takes about 3 times as much as the | 
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ing on the ground and are known as “‘Crumpled” 
hides Aur dried hides are treated with a solution 
of arsenic to ward off insect damage before 
export Dry salt curing 1s done mostly in 
Bengal with a saline earth known as “Khan 
Salt’ which consists principally of sodium 
sulphate mixed with varying proportions of 
sodium chloride and earthy matter Goat 
skins are mostly dry salted and to a lesser extent 
air dried The total export of raw hides and 
skins amounted to Rs 3,84,66,560 in 1938 39 


Reeently the Agricultura] Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India has been attempting 
to grade slaughtered cattle hndes Hide-grading 
stations have been started at slaughter houses 
at Delhi, Agra, Bandra (Bombay) Bareilly, 
Karachi and Rampur, and specifications for 
grades have been formulated Hides and skins 
are included in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Produce (Marketing and Grading) Act of 1937, 
An attempt 1s being made by the Central 
Agricultural Marketing Department Govt of 
Indi1 to improve flajying in the slaughter 
houses where grading stations have been started 
by giving 1 bonus to flayers The Department 
has recently published a Report on the Market 
ing of Hides in India and ace aa (Marketing 
Scries No 36) and another Keport on _ the 
Marketing of skins in India and Burma (Market- 
ing Series No 40) which contain valuable 
informations regarding Indian hides and skins 


Tanning in India~—The tanning industry 
in India has made great strides since the last 
Luropean war It may be divided into two 
categorics, indigenous and modern 


Indigenous tanning.—This 13 carried out 
principaily by the people of the tanning caste 
which 1s a depressed Hindu community known 
as the Chamar They tan according to indr 
genous methods and their products may be 
divided into a number of typical groups, viz , (2) 
the miscellaneous crude leather produced in the 
villages to meet local needs, (%2) the bag tanned 
buffalo sole leather produced in the Punjab 
and Calcutta which 1s extensively used for 
making shoes, (212) tanned pheep skins of the 
Punjab known as ‘ Kabul: Bheris used as a 
cheap book binding leather throughout India, 
(21) half tanned leather of Madras and Bombay 
The first three varieties are all consumed in 
India while the better grades of the fourth are 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
from there to other countries The half-tanned 
cattle hides and calf skins are known in the 
International trade as Last India tanned Kips 


United kingdom and about 70 per cent of the | and Calf skins, These are retanned and finished 
total export from India India is responmble for i the importing countries for making shoe upper 


the supplv of about one third of the total goat 
skins used in the world’s tanning industry and 
some of her goat skins, especially those of Bengal 
and Bihar, are regarded to be the best raw 
materials for high class glace kid 


Cattle hides are cured for the export trade 
by air drying and dry salting Tue better 
grades of the former are dried out, being stretch- 
ed lengthwise on frames, and are called ‘ Framed” 
hides, and the inferior ones are dried by spread- 


| the 
‘bar , large quantities of which are 1m 


‘and other varieties of dressing leather The cattle 


hides used to be tanned formerly with avaram or 

turwar bark (Cassia auriculata) which occurs in 

South and Western India But since the last war 

are being tanned in Madras with bean 

from South Africa The goat and sheep skins in 
Madras and these as well as cattle hides in Bom- 
bay are still tanned with avaram bark The 
present annual export of half-tanned leather is 
valued at about six crores of rupees 


Coir. 


Modern tanningr—Leather for Harness and 
Saddlery for military equipment has long been 
manufactured at Cawnpore bv Western process 
es of vegetable tanning from buffalo and heavy 
cow hides using the local tanstuffs babul bark 
(Acacia arabica) and myrobalans (Terminalia 
Chebula) At present large quantities of South 
African wattle bark and its extract (Mimosa 
Extract) are also being used as the supply of 
babul bark is getting inadequate Since the 
last war sole leather has also been manufactured 
in Cawnpore, Agra Calcutta and Madras from 
buffalo Indes according to modern process for 
use in ammunition boots and better types of 
civihan footwear Its output 1s now quite 
considerable in the country and 1s increasing 
The present war has greatly stimulated the 
production of vegetable, tanned harness and 
sole leather and ail the tig and medium sized 
tanneries 1n India capable of producing these 
leathers are engaged in their manufacture 
Most of them have had to extend their plants 
to cope with the war demand for leather and 
all are supplying practically the whole of their 
outputs to the Government 


Chrome tanning.—The outstanding feature 
in the fleld of modern tanning 1m India since 
the last war is the phenomenal development of 
chrome tanning, especially for the manufacture 
of the shoe upper leather, Box and Willow 
sidex from cattle hides and Box and Willow 
calf from calf skins A number of tanneries 
in Cawnpore Calcutta and Madras.are engaged 
in the production of these leathers Some of 
the tanneries are quite big and equipped with 
the latest chrome tanning machinery while 
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small Indian Box and Willow sides have been 
regularly exported to Burma the Straits Settle 
ments Iraq Persia and Africa since the last 
war But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 1933 
Tndian Box and Willow sides and Calf have been 
exported in increasing quantities to the United 
Kingdom, being helped by a preferential tariff 
in favour of India The export of these leathers 
to the United Kingdom rose to Rs 5415 500 
worth in 1937 The Ottawa Trade Pact has 
also helped the development of the manufacture 
of glace kid in India and its export from the 
country The export of glace kid rose to the 
value of 9 3 lakhs of rupees in 1938 Fairly 
large quantities of embossed stout chrome upper 
leather are being manufactured now by @ num 
is ot Chrome t inneries in India for ammunition 

00 

Other items of modern tanning which have made 
some progress 1n India are belting leather, chamois 
leather Suede leather Vegetabe and chrome 
patent leather improved type of case leather, 
picking bands, roller skins, chrome lace leather, 
etc 

Tramuing centres for leather undustry.— There 
are a few training centres among which the 
Bengal Tanning Institute in Calcutta and 
Jullundar Tanning Institute Jullundar City, 
Government lanning Institute Bombay 
maintained respectively by the Governments of 
Bengal, Punjab and Bombiy may be men 
tioned Particulars of the courses of training 
may be obtained from the institutes There are 
also peripatetic tanning demonstration parties 
under the Industries Departments of the Govern 
ments of the Punjab UP Bihar, Omssa and 
Bengal which hold instructional classes 1n rural 


there are large numbers in Calcutta which are! areas tointroduce improved processes of tannings 


COIR. 


Coir is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by product of the coconut 
industry and its development 1n these countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that these 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe Good quality coir can only be 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
frut If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibreis weak, 
dark coloured and difficult, to extract 


In Ceylon, the extraction 1s done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir ‘The process consists of holding 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as ‘‘ mattress fibre’ The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as ‘‘ bristle fibre’? which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc 
About 75 per cent of the Ceylon produce 1s 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cont as 
yarn or manufactured coir 


The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade 1s concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are admunistred by the Madras Government 
The extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 
of colr yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for retting 
Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand Here, pits are 
dug, either 1n the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks en filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensurimn 
constant water movement through the mass 0 
rettung husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. Thisis usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house Firstly, the outer 
skin of the huskis removed and the husk 1s then 
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beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
in the husk The fibre thus extracted ts dried 
in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes” The fibre is then 1 turned 
to the merchant who furth:r cleans this in a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting spikes 
resembling thin saw blades made of iron The 
fibre is sorted out into colour grades and dis 
tributed among the local people who spin this 
into yarn The fibres first made into shivers’ 
and is then either spun by hand or on a wheel 
This Is again returned to the merchant who again 
piace this for colour and splices the short 
engths into a continuous length of 450 yards 
It is then tied into bundles and 1s disposed of 
to the factories where it is either baled up for 
export or 13 manufactured into matting, door 
mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, etc 


The yarn is very carefuHy graded, both for 
manvfacture and for export, according to its 
colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting The best quahty of coir !s a golden 
yellow colour and the lowest grade 18 a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over retted or that the condition for 
retting have Dot been satisfactory 


Properly rctted coli 1s of fhe highest qu ity 
It is much more e.ily spun than machine 
made cour, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even varn 
is obtuined [tis much stronger than machine 
made cotr because none of the iongor ‘* bristie’ 
fibres have been removed 1n the process of extrac 
tion fhe colouris not only ittractive, but is 
an indication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage 


Patents, Designs and Trade Marks, 


Coir fibre, when made into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and St 
therefore has special uses, It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily 


The value of the Indian trade 18 considerable 
the imports into Great Bntain alone, which 
represent less than 20 per cent of the Indian 
exports, are shown 1n the Board of I'rade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
pounds per annum It 38 an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated back water tracts of Western Indi 
and it provides the raw material in the shape 
of yarn and fibre for a conpiderable industry in 
Europe More than 80 per cent of the manu 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent of the cor yarn The imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent | of the quantity 
imported The export of coir fibre from India 
Lepresents in value only 035 per cent of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products 

The Government of Madras are conductinz 
1 coir demonstration school at Beypore near 
Caluxut under the contrel of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce where students are 
trained in improved methods of cleaning fibre, 
of spinning of coir yarn on the wheel, of produc 
ing 1opes, belts, mats, rugs, ete 


It 1s proposed to enlarge the activities of the 
School and also to open fresh centres in suitable 


Jocalities on the Fa-t Coast for teaching coir 


handicrpit and increasing the output of coir 
artieles 
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‘Patents,’ Desgns and ‘Zrude Waris 
constitute certain forms of personal 
nights which are collegtively referred to as 
rights of industiial property ’ In British India 
the rghts m Patents and Designs are 
regulated by the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act 1911 as amended from time to time and 
the procedure under the Act 1s regulated by 
the Indian Patents and Desizns Rules 1933 
and the Indiin Seeiet Patent Rules 1933 
Phe Act and the Rules are contained in the 
Patent Office TTandbook which 18 available trom 
the Manager of Publications C1vil Lines Delm 
at a cost of Rel per copy She Handbook 
contamns in addition detailed instructions for 
those interested 1n Patents and De-1,ns In 
the latest edition (6th) of the Handbook 1s 
added a new chapter wherein are collected 
together some of the important decisions of 
the Courfs the Central Goveiument and the 
Controller of Patent» and Designs These 
decisions aie helpful in inte: prcting the provisions 
uf the Indian Patents and Designs Act of 1911 
The Lroad features of the Patent- and Desizns 
Act may be described as tollows 


PATENTS. 
A patent isa legal document wuaich confers 


apon the patentee the exclusive pmivalege vi 
making, selling and using the patented inven 


tion and of authorisinz others sotodo Patents 
granted under the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act are operative throughout Bnitish India 
The normal term of a patent in British India 18 
16 years But in exceptional cases, this term 
van be extended by a maximum of ten years 
The continuance of the right conferred by a 
patent after the first four ycars of its term 1s 
subject to the payment of an annual renewal fee 


What may be patented -—A patent may be 
granted for 1n invention,’ which 1s defined as 

any manner of new manufacture including an 
Improvement or an alleged invention’? In 
othe: words to be patentable an invention must 
be 1 manufacture , 16 must be new, 1t must bi 
uscful anim must not be such 15 may be s1id 
to be obvious to a person skilled in the art to 
which the invention relates and acquainted 
with the common hnowlcdge in that art at the 
time of apply iu, fur the patent Ihc word manu 
facture’ includes any process py w4atus, device, 
machine, article, or composition of matter 


Illustrations of patentable inventions are new 
textile machines ower plants, agricultural 
unplements, domestic appliances, dry. and 
moistening apparatus and procceses and sanitary 
appliances 


Patents and Designs “6) 


in the field of chemical industry new processes 
and apparatuses for manufacturing synthetic] counterclaim revocation of the patent \ 
products foodstuffs, dyes, tallow substitutes, ! patent worked wholly outside British India mays 
starchy raw materials soda ash, caustic soda t,o be revoked by the Central Government 
bleaching powder’ totlet preparations and 
processes for the treatment of oil seeds by DESIGNS 
products and waste matenals «are ill patentable 
inventions lor the purpose of the Indian Patent» and 

A plan of campaign in warfare or business, or Designs Act, 1911,a design’ means the features 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown naturallaw Of Shape, configuration pattern or ornament 
1» not pritentable Similarly, a game of chance applied to any article by any industiial process 
or skill which does not require new means for which in the finished article appeal to and are 
playing it, or a method of calculation or a new Judged solely by the eye 4 model or principle 
notation for wilting musk, a new method of of construction or anything which 1s 1n substance 
curing diseases, natural substances suitable for * Mere mechanical device or a trade mark 1s 


food, cannot be classed as manufictures and, Ot a design for the purpose of the Indian 
are therefore not  atentat Ic Patents and Designs Act Literary or artistic 


creations such as books pictures and music 

What are commonly called patent medi which fall under the Indian Copymght Act (Act 

cines’ are medicines prepared bv secret for- ITI of 1914) do not also come within the scope 
mulae, and are not usually covered by the grant of the Indiin Pitents and Designs Act 

of patents The proprietors of such medicines 

may in most cases possess trade math 11ghtsin ‘4 design to be registrable must be new or 


the names by which the medicines are known ginal and must be applicable to an article 
The original registration remams in force for 


\ew methods of using well known appaiatus fiye years but the period can be extended upto 
may also be patented, provided the new methods aitén .ears 1n all F p 


result in unforeseen technical advantages 

New compositions of matter mv also be patented During the existence of copyright in a regis 

it their properties would not be deducible from tered design the unauthorised application of the 

known properties of their constituent substances coe to ie oe o A gael Dur Poe es 
In the case of chemical mventions it should be “© 38 prohibite 1e penalty for eac 

noted that the article or substance which 1s “/mgement isa sum not exceeding five hundred 

produced may be old but if the mode of pro rupees recoverable as a contract debt the 


proprietor may, in the alternative elect to 
jucing it 18 new, the process will be patentable bring a suit for the recovery of damages and for 


Who may obtain a patent and how—Any 1n junction against the repetition of the 
person 1n possession of an invention may obtain infringement im which case the infringer 1s 
1 patent Application for a patent should be li:ble to pav such damages as may be awarded 
mide to the Controller of Patents and Designs By a recent amendment of section 18 of the 
and filed at the Pitent Office at ¢ Hastings Indian Sea Customs Act the importation into 
Street, Caleuttt The applicant himself veed Lritish India ot goods bearing 1 pirated design 
not be the invento1 Lut the name of the inventor cin be stonped 
has to be disclosed Ihe application has to be 
ieccompanied by a fee ot Ks 10 and bv a spec) GENERAL 
fication containing a full description of the 


invention and its mode of operation Al! Qn the whole Indian Law and practice fo1 the 
ipplications for patents and the specifications protection of Inventions and the registration ot 
Uh respect there of ure €N LIMA ed Py the | stent lesigns closely follow the law aud practice of the 
pas es ora Nee paar awry ic if hn ee United Ain.don The existing Indian Patents 
In Fae Gazette OF gnany Lar , “GY and Designs Act extends to British India only 
as to enable intarested pirties t opp se fhe phe ae states do not lta within the 
drant of patents scope of the Indian Patents and Designs Act 
Other features —Inventors of instruments! but Bireda (Cochin Cooch Behar Hyderabad 
or munitions of wir may assign thar mventions|(DMeccan) Indore (Holhar) Jodhpur Jammu 
to the Centril Government and obtim secret | nd hiashmir Mvsore Rampur and Iranvancore 
pitents there tu No tees ure payable in respect | have patent laws of their own and particulars 
cf secret patents ol the sime mav be obtained from the Patent 
offices of the respective States 


The defendant in an infringement suit may 








hnprovements on an exsting pitent mav be 
protected by patents of addition for which A pitent gianted in British India does ict 
no renewal fee need Le pud but which would | extend to the United Kimgdom or to any other 
rdinanily remam in force only so lonz as thc” British possession But under a_ reciprocal 
mun patent isin torce wrinzement sn applicant for a British Indian 


tent muy under certain conditions claim 
After a patent 1s obtaincd the pitentee may |! 
elther sell the patent outri.ht or mw giant 12 months priority in Australia Baroda 


Cinadi Cexion Jire Mysore New Zealand 
orem eSPICHAOn: AU BbNCHOUR ARE Riumpur the Union ot South Atrica and the 


tnited kin.dom tor the corresponding patents 
It dummy the continuince of ¥ pitent any j that may be -rinted to him in those countries 
person makes sells or uses the invention without PSimulirly an appluant tor a pitent im any one 
obtainig a licen trom the patentee o1 Counter “uf the said countries may Claim a 12 months 
feits it or imitates it the pitentce miy institute priority tot his corresponding patent im British 
a suit for intrinzgement agaimst the sud person Jndta 
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The Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911 
has becn amended by the Indian Patent» and 
Designs (Amendment) Act 1945 so 1 to confer 
on an applicant for a British Indian Pitent an 
option to file with his appheition either 4 

Complet Specificition’ describing the nature 
of the invention and the manncr of performin,z 
the same or a ‘Provisional Specific ition 
merely describing the nature of the invcntion 
and to follow it up with a “ Complete Spec ifica 
tion’ within nine months thereafter ‘The runes 
for implementing the provisions of the A nend 
ment Act 1945 have not yet been promulzated 

With the sepa ation of Aden from India and 
its constitution into a Crown Colony on the ist 
of April 1937, the Indian Patents and Desi_ns 
Act so far as 1t was ipplicable to Aden was 
repeiled Ly the Government of Aden but by 
an ordin ince issued 1n that Colon, 1t 15 y10.Ided 
that all British Indian Patents and rezistercd 
designs bearing dates puior to the lst Apri] 1337 
and in force at that date shill continuc to be in 
torce 1n Aden ilso so Jong 18 they remiuin n 
force in British India 


TRADE 


[he Trice Marks Act 1940 (Act V of 1940) 
was passed Ps the Indiin Jezmiature in Waurch 
1940 to yiovide for the registration and more 
effective yiotecticn of trade marks in british 
India Sc thns 1 ind S> of the Act came into 
force t once and under the litter section 
intendinz tpl ins forresptiition wae canal le | 
to deyo nt then tiidt marks About 1 os O00 
trade maths wv so deposited, which wie 
since (laissitie 1 nd mdexed 

Lefore the ether provisions of the A t ce il! 
be broua)’ into force) the Act was vunend doin 
1941 (Act X\\VIL of E41) to establish vsep ui ite 
frade “lull Pecormtry af Jombiy unacr 1 
Bombay Reaisti iu with yurisdiction over textile 
marhs onh Ihe Amended Act came into force 


on the Ist Tune 1942 Tut had ajun to | 
am nded ts th Jraae WMuks Amendment 4 t 
1943) The Iride Wairks Re ister ws degt a the 


Re wistr oit Jor oax under the control ind 
manigement of the Reoistru of Lridc Vols 
Vi Ios Shivissht BA (Oxon) Juatd w 
In at present the Rez trar of Lrade Wurks 


A tru h of the Trade Warks Registry is 
est abhshe bud Galuti at which 2. copy of the 
Rewster and tn Refused Textile Marks Tist 
ae heqpt Jhe Jrinch Re,istry is in charze 
of the D put, hevtstrar who 1s emypowcred 
uuder scition 4 (24) of the 


lvade Marks. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 


Rules $844 to 84C of the Defence of India 
Rwes enalde the Central Government to grant 
licences und enem ouwred patents and designs 
Lor fuither intormation on this subject reference 
miv te mide to the Patent Office ~ Histn « 
Street Ciulcutty 


Rule 42 of the Defence of India Rules pro 
vides thit except under the .vuthorrty of the 
Controller no person shill mike in appheation 
for the grant of 4 patent or the rcgistrition of a 
desizn in any couniry or place not included in 
His Majesty s Dominions and not being an 
Indian State 


Lhe Indisn Pitents A Desins (Lxtension of 
Fime) Act 1942 authorscs the Controller of 
Patents A Desicns to grinf extensions of time 
for the completion ot procecdings under the 
Indian Patents A Desizns Act 1911, when such 
proceedings could not be completed within the 
prescribed time due to delay caused by war 
conditions 


MARKS 


used an ithitier to ,.oods for the pury ose of 
widic ttim, or so is to Indic ite v Connection In the 
course of triue Tetween the goods wd some 
} rson having the right to wse the muh = A 


jtiide muh miv be 1¢e,1stere i only in respect of 


} articular goods 01 Classes of zoods Anv person 
who 35 desnous of renister nz t marh should 
apply to the Re wstru im the prescribed manner 
Lhe appl cation may be made either it the 
hezstry at Bombay o1 it the branch office at 
Lileutta 

(1) 


Under section ¢ distinctiveness is the 
Plime requisite of ttridc muh for 1e21st1 ition 
A registrable trade mark must consist of or 
contum at least onc of the followimg essential 
puticulus (1) nime of .company o1 individual 
represented in i specail or particular minne. 
(~)siznaturt of the upphcant or some predecessor 
m business (3) one ot more mvented words 
(4) word or words hiving no direct reference 
to the character ov quality of the goods and not 
hemr according to its ordmuy meaning i 


| sco,t phic al mime or surname or the name of a 


sect caste or tribe in India and (5) inv other 
distinctive MU A muh consisting of 1 name 
sinniture or any word other than such 4s fall 
Withm the ibove desertion is not registrable 
except upon evidence of distinctiveness In 


Act to dischirze | determimin, whether i tride mark 1s distinctive 


under the sty rintondence and ducction of the the catcnt of the mbherent distinctiveness of the 


Re-istirir ory function which undcr the 
miy be dis huped Ty the Registrar Any 
reference In the Act to the Registrar includes 1 
reftcrcuce to the Deputy Re istrur when so dis 
charznz any such funetion Where the 
Rezstrar dire ty th Deputv Resistra: to deal 
with a partiulu matter he has in disposing of 
such matt¢r the sime powers 45 the Regi-tr ir 
At present, the Deputy Registrar of Iride 
Marksis Dr S Venkiteswaran Dee 11 

Ihe flowin is 4 Summiuily Of the ymport unt 
provisions of the frade Mirks Act 1949 

A mark includes 1 device brand het ling 
label tiylet more sientture word lIctter or 
numeral or “ny combination thereof 1 tr de 
mark means i. mith used or jropcsed to he 


Act | mith 


is well as its acquired distinctiveness bv 
use or otherwise) will be considered The 
cominonly i cepted name of any single chemical 
clemcnt or Chemical compound 18 not recusti able 
Iniespect of a chemical sul st ince or prep uation 
Jrade marks which ue contrary to law or mori 
lity on dientithed to protection m i Court of 
Liw by beinn Likely to deceive or cause Confusion 
or Whih ue bhely to hurt mhgious suscepti 
Lilties are not 1czisti tle Lhe Act contains 
uso special provisions for the registiation of 
cortific ition tiide marks and fos defensive 
rest ition 


When an apply ition for registration has been 


uwecpted subject to such conditions if any as 
the Resmtri mui ht think fit to impose the 


l rade 


Registrar shal the applic ition ne 
advertised accordingly Under section Ll» (2) 
inv person may in the yrescribed manner oppose 
in application so advertised within 4 months 
ind after hewn the parties the Regustiar will 
decide whether registration 1 to le permitted 
ihe date of regastrivion of an application shall 
Ie the date of flltmzg sich application in the 
Ke gistry 

Lh resistration ({ 1 mark will be im force for | 
7 vears.an the first instance after which it may} 
he renewed for a poriod of 15 years = In all legal 
praccedings rclitinz to 1 registercd trade murk, 
the fact of resistrition shall be prona facie 
evidence of Validity of the registration ind of 
ll subse ent uwsizaments and trunsmissions 
Iurther after seve) ovears fro the date of 
registration the vilidsty of th organi regis 
tiation cannot be que toned except on grounds 
of fraud or deception o: unless the mark offends 
Lumst section & 


Pho repistered prepanctor cf a trade uiark os 
entitled to un tection for intrinctinent nuder th 
Act Pros vdluakle night ws exterded to owrers 
of old marks who hid apple] fot reoistre 
tion of then tride marks within fve ve urs from 
the commencement of the Act and tecistr thot 
of whieh has been refused Ps the Peomtru 
The rights of utun to prussin, of unt 
iffected by renistr won and ue expressly pre 
served under the Act) Regastr ition zives *o th 
tezistered proprutor the exclusive ooht oa the 
ust of the tride mak in tclition to the .oods 
for which th mark is resistered WH 
mark Ww already registered bv one ,crson the 
sime or nearly sumilir mirk Cinrot Fe re stored 
by another person except moc se cf Lonest 
concurrent use or of other special cuciumst inc 
«ction 10 (2) 


Lhe proprietor of i retivtared thud nuk has 
power to assign the rruk und mis weigh it 
whether in connection with the zoodwill of the 
husiness or not A 1 2istered | oprietor mt 
iso issign an unic zi tered trade Muirh without 


the goodwill of the business along with 1 1euns | 


tered frade mark under certain ein umoet iunces 
4ny assenment made without the goodwill of 
the busmess must bc «idvertised as directed hy 

the Registrir 


A person othe: than the propiietoi of 1 mark 
Inav be rezisttred a> 4 repistered user on, 
ipply ation bemz made both bs the proprietor 
and such person to the Regist im the pres | 
‘tbed manner accompamed by yartuulars| 


May uncer certur cuciom tinces file 


jihe prey tol 


Marks 


relatirg to their relition hip the ec c 
one o tt the other 
tt Lermitted 


77% 


l of {le 
ind other ficts relevant to 
use The vr visteel wot 
mn owoon 
for nf incement in his cwn rire waif he wie 


Lit cinnot i won or trimsnit 
the noah 


{nv ptrso 
math o enti 
presauibed woaurng tothe decustr 1 ore + Win 
Comt fot rectrfe trom cf the hes t 7 he 
oister L proprietor mis apply te the Rout ot 
for corre¢tion or cancellation of amy entry m 
the hoater rilituz to Ins trade mul He 
mu oalsc apply for alteration cf the reoisterca 


Th tham aay muan)ecr net sulstanty Ts at ctu. 
itsad ntity 
With effect trem the Ist Jor iary 1946 1f 


will be an off nce te describe av (rade marl as 
renistered When it 38 uot so resisterrd = =The use 
of the word ‘ Reg.ster d’, hewey ris per 

missile if it as Geariv indicated th ¢ the referenc¢ 

Wto. 1 tration of the nuark tuaer the law of 4 
country out ide British Indit or if the word 18 
ed sd ly ina iation te goods to Te experted 
to vaior ign countiv where the moira 38 recs 

tered Declaration of ov ners} 9 of a trale 
muk under the Indiin Rewstrition ‘ct of 
1908 4 net equiva ent to regi tration under the 
bride Marks Act 1940 und the ust of the wor 

lezsterel to srgmify reotrition of aeclira 

tion of owncrship would therefore Le an offence 
with eft! tfromthe aforesid date th use of 
Pov to Arms Her alae 

cuitlen withort  dne 


vl it tn swt of iny oth r persen whoa dity 
wuthorised to use such Arm ¢t , bu th a hts 
to their use acquire | before the com ., ito 
force cf the Act are not uf) ted 


All apr is fomche dcastons of tne Rey oar 
Ne tc th Eh Court 


Ther ae also specail provi ons ford . str - 
tion of textile trade morks ani for the cons 1 
won of in Adviciy Commit ¢« fo dvi the 
Reaistrir with respect to uses cf the textile 
tia] 


Lhe crimin | iw relating to the 1 sti ition of 
tride mirks Is coutauned im the M ichandise 
Mauhs Act (1V) of 1889), which hi recer tly 
heen amended ‘Sc tion 3 of this Act enwts 


secqiions 475) 459 of Chapter NVEILL of th 


Indian Penal Co ie 


Absorption of Gold. 
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Insurance in India. 


(Figures taken from the Government of india Insurance Sear Bh) 


Jotal Number of (ompamies 

Total Numbei cf Indian Companies 
(Mostly T ife) 

J tal Number of non Indian Com 
panies (Mostls non Life) 

Average Value of new Iife Policy 
Issued Ly Indian Companies 1 
In, ver 

Average Value of new Itfe Policy 
Issued Ty non Infian (ompinies 
}rg ver 


Number of Policies Issue | 

Number of P lieves with Inliin 
( omp inies 

Numl r of Eolwies with 
In tian Comp inies 


non 


Sum Assured (including |F ever 
ivnery Bonus additions) 

Sums Assured with Indian (om 
panies 

Sums Assured with non Indian 
Companies 

Premium Income 

Premium Income of Indian Com 
panies 

Premium Income of non Indian 
{ ompanies | 


Total Annuity business in Force at end of you 
{mount Payalle by Indian ( ompanies 
Amo int Payable by non Indian Compinies 


Total New Annuity Business in 5 e1r 
Share of Indian (Companies 
Share of non Indian ( ompanies 


Lotal Net Premium Income 
Iotal Net Premium Income ot 
Companies 


hs 7 S08 


| 


~ 4 
Lp to 
June 
134 


Lda 
4 
(Figures 


for |} 
1941) 


See eee nears | een ne 


Rs 47x) J I 


LIFE BUSINESS 


New Business 


Total Net Premium Income of non Indian 


( ompanies 
Total Fire Premium Income 
Total Marine Income 


Total Miscellantous Premium Income 


sd fone a Up to 
pt» 
sicebe. Sisk a 
| in} 1944 
4 J ) 
(tant ¢ (Fi.ur 4 
on | ne ee for 
{ it.) 1943) 
| 
ms J pot 4d) 


Total Business in force 





~ ¢ 000 1 8 000 000 1 0000 1 1000 1s 900 
18) 00 1¢€ 300) 000 LT4. 900 1 & 4,000 1 % HOO 
EE GOO » 00 OoO TF OOO 197 000 1). 000 
hs Rs Rs Rs Rs } 
(iores Crores ( rores (ror ¢ ( rores Crores 
3) ol 42 «3 = 29] ty) ADs Th x 
34°14 t 4° rf 3 24 201% ~ 4 de 
» 37 b 36 } Is 14 4] ~ 26 1 ¢ 
~ 10 2 22 37 14 > 1€ Ort 1) ( 
177 1 01 48 11 .7 1. 07 14 m4 
38 31 4) 26 39) ae 
ANNUITY BUSINESS 
1940 «=| «(1941 194.. 194 
Rs per Rs per Rs per t= yer 
annum annum annum innum 
1786000 30 9000 3° 40007 *A4 001 
612000 !'1,0t 000 1753000; 183 > HOE 
1174000 1 308000 19210007 1) Thin 
232000 +¢€ 810900 45 ,O00 a 
45 000 1 00 000 1 0s 000 1 00) 
1 87 000 ~1 000 47 000 yrOCa 
NON-LIFE BUSINESS 
Rs Rs Rs 
3 61 Crores 4 1¢ Crore 3% Crores 
Indian 
1 18 1 > 
2 45 ot 
1 do 1 93 
1] 31 1 2) 
8> Q4 


774 ADVERTISEMENT 


THE DEEPAK GENERAL 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


LIFE > FIRE y ACCIDENT 
H. 0.8 10, Tamarind Lane, Fort, 


BOMBAY. 
Biar ches 
AHMEDABAD: BARODA: CALCUTTA: 
DELHI: INDORE: LAHORE : 


Branches in other citres to be opened shortly. 
Applications from influential persons invited. 
Chauman 
Seth Haridas Acharatlal, Millowner. 

Board of Directors includes leading Miullowners & Business Magnates. 


CAPITAL FIRST year s (1944)Achievement 

LIFE OVER Rs. 32,00,000 (Com- 

subscribed Rs. 14,55,000 pleted Business) 

GENERAL Rs. 3, 44,000 (Premi- 

Paid-up Rs. 8,51,000 um Income) 

THE 

DIGVIJAY INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 


Dhan-Nur, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY. 


Subscribed & Paid-up Capita Rs. 3,00,000 


Within 3 years the New Business 
exceeds - os ,, 55,00,000 


For further particulars apply to: 
H. N. ASHAR, 


Managing Director 


Insurance wn India 


There wis considcrille expansion of insurance 
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The average sum insur d per pola v under the 


business in India during the decide preceding new policics awssued m India by Indian mesure rs 


the War 
total businc s remaiming in force with Tudian 
life offices which at the end of the yeu 1929 
wis Rs &20000000 hal by the end of 138 


grown to KR 21900 00 000) oor: «in ouvera '¢ 
mnerease of Rs 137 crows veatrhy Ine Wu 
yews saw new busircss written by Ind an 


(Companies dechne in 19 9 to Rs 42> crores 
igainst Rs 432 crores i 1938 There wis + 
further sharp drop in the year 1940 to Rs 323 
crores In 1941 new business showe 1 
mprovement to Ks 341 in 1912 to Rs 364 
crores, While in 1943 there was i very subst wtial 
immovement tu Rs 629 crores 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

The total number of insurers rezistered under 
the Insurances Act 1938 (not including those 
whose certificates of registration were cincelled) 
up to 30th September 1944 was 32) of which 
28 Insurers were constituted m India 91 
outsidt India and 4 hid standin” contricts 
with Members of the Soriets of Iloy ds 


Of the 22» Indian Insurers 88 had their head 
offices in the Bombay Presidency 34 1n Benzal 
36 in the Madras Presidency, 17 in the Punjab 
141m Delhi Province 8 m the United Provinces 
4 yn Central Provinces 3. Sind 2 in Bihar 
ind J each in Assam and Ajmer Werw ira 


Of the 91 non Indiwm mwsurers (0 Were 
constituted in the United Kingdom 71 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies 3 in Swit7erlard 
o in the United States of Ameria ini jim Jiva 

Most of the Inli n insurers cary on life 
insurince business only Thev ir 5) in 
number «and of the remiming 72 Indian 
insurers od cirry on life business alonz with 
other insirance Fusines§ ind 387 errry 
msurance business other thin life only Of the 
Indian insurers, 40 are either Wutual Insur iunce 
Companies or Coopirative Tife Insuranec 
Societies 

Besides the Indiin Insurers tnere are a few 
pension funds mostlh connected with Govern 
mcnt services and the Postal Insurince Funds 
which are excinpt from the oyerition of the 
Insurance Act 

As regirds non Indiin msurers most of them 
cAIT¥ ON MWsutan « business other than life 
Out of the total number of 91 non Indian 
msi1ers 7t cry on insurance business other 
than life 4 cirry on lf business only and 
t) carry on life business along with other 
insurance business Out of the list two groups 
11 insurers are constituted in the Umted 
hingdom 31n the Briti h Domimons and Colo 
nies ind 1 in Switvalind 


LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

fhe total new life insur ince business ettected 
India during the veu 191 aim uted to 
% OOO poles msurm i sum of Es 721. 
crores and having in inmuil premiim of hs 397 
crores of which the new Fusiness done by 
Indiwn msurers amounted to > 3 000 polices 
ms irmg a sum of Rs 6. 94 crores and having 
a premiuri: imcore of Rs 346 crores Lhe 
share of the British insurers mn r sp ct of new 
sums insured wis Re 6 29 crores of the Dommuion 
ind Coloniul insurers As 378 crotes ec of the 
ingle Swiss insurer R012 crore 


Q 


This is shown by the fut that the) was Rs 


23227 and under those wsued Ty non 


Indiin insurers Ks ¢ 740 


Ihe total Hfe amsurince business effected ain 
Jndii and remaining in force at the end of 1983 
amounti¢d to 18 21 000 policies insirin, 4 tof ol 
sum of Rs 36473 crores mcluding reversionary 
bonus alditions ud having v premium income 
of Rs 1907 crores Of this the shire of Indiin 
insurers 19 represented by 16 28 000 polices 
insuring 2 sum of Rs 234 08 crores ind hiving 2 
premiuin income of Rs 14 34 crores 


ANNUITY BUSINESS 

Lhe totil new annuity busmers§ effected 
| during the your 1943 was for the tmount of 
Rs 5355000 per anmiumn of which the share of 
Tndiin msurcrs vas Rs 1645000 per annum 
Ihe total annuity busin ss reniuming in force it 
the end of that veir wis for the iwmount of 
Rs 37 84000 per annum of which *he amount 
pavibk by Indian insurers was Re 18 33 000 
per annum 


Some Indiin Lift Offices hive Leen operitins 
outside Indi: also. Lhe total new sums insured 
; bv these Offices o itside India in 1943 amounted 
to Rs 2 30 crores hiavinz 1p annual premium 
of Rs 014 «crore int the total sums insured 
including reversionary t onus additions r maining 
in force it the end of 1943 umounted to R= 1 87 
crores having 1. premtim income of Rs U4 
(ror? 

The total new sums insurel by Indian Life 
Offices in 1943 amounted to Rs 65 24 crores 
the total sum» insired in force at the end of 
\the veir to Rs 31095 crores and the total 
premium ucome to Rs 1991 croms The 
average sum instred per policy ind the averaze 
premium per Rs 1000 sum insured in respect 
ofthe new business for the veair 1943 were 
Rs 2258 and Rs 394 respectively ani the 
correspon ling fizure for the total business im 
force at the end of the veir were Rs 1836 
land Rs 498 


LIFE FUNDS OF INDIAN COMPANIES 
Ihe followinz tille shows the Total 


Assurvmce kunds of Inidiun Compini s 
1 ¢ 


Lit 
s1l1cef 


Life Assurance 
Year, Funds of Indian 
Companies. 
LJ2u 13 To crores 
192° 1s 71 
1 +8 17 1h 
1929 Is 73 
193U 20 os 
143] 22 44 
1932 ae | a 
193 2% 71 
1934 Ls” 
1995 30 1% 
1936 40 24 
1937 43 09 
1958 06 
1934 o ol 
1914) bu $1 
194] c& 7Y 
1942 “PF Q4 
1943 “J? 


~~ 
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7 Insurance 


The following talle shows the Nev Sums Insuied bv Indiin 


Sunis Insuicd in Fowe it the end of the yeir 


wn Indta 


life Offices the Total 


the Average Sum Insured Per Eolicy and the 


Average Premium per Rs 1000 sum insured in rspect oF each of them — 











Average 

Sum sum 

Year insured insured 

(in crores) per 

policy 

Rs Rs 

19380 16 50 1 518 
1931 17 76 1 786 
1932 19 66 1 697 
19383 24 83 1 573 
1934 28 92 1 547 
1930 32 81 1 565 
1936 37 80 1 732 
1937 41 7 1 920 
1938 46 68 1 498 
1939 45 96 1511 
1940 39 23 1 68> 
1941 36 68 1 841 
1942 37 8) 2193 
1943 (> 4 2 58 





LIFE FUNDS AND EXPENSE RATIO 


Lhe life insurance funds increased by Rs 8 29 
crores (Rs 715 crores in 1942) wd amounted 
to Rs 84 23 crores it the «nd of the you 
Rs 7.94 crores in 1942 


The rate of interest ¢umed on the life fund 
dniing the veir aft 1 1 duction ¢f 1: ome tay 
at source wis 388 yer cent (394 yer cent mn 
1942) 


Lhe net rates of interest realize 1 by the Indian 
Life Offices in exch of the five years 193) to 
1943 are 15 follows 


Year 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Rate of 

Interest per 

annum 4(8 437 417 3 34 3 38 


Ihe total expenses of management erpressed 
as a percentage of the Premium income during 
each of the five years 193) to 194 are as 
follows — 


Year 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Expense Ratio 38 2 289 2 4 267 279 


If the figures of half a dozen insurers having 
the largest premium income are excluded the 
expense ratio in the case of remaining insurers is 
found to be as under — 


Year 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Expense Ratio 41 8 360 343 3183 31 4 


HEAVY EARLY LAPSES 

Que 1eason for high rencwal exzyenc ratios 
of many msurers 18 the very heavy lapses 
particularly during the early years of a policy» 
existence The following table compares the 
lapse experience of five old established insurers 
with that of five recently establiehel 
insurers 


Net lapses in each of the years 1938 39 and 40 
of the new business done in the year 1J338 


| New Sums Insured 





Total Sums Insured in Force. 


Average Sum Average 
tremium , insured Average | premium 
per including sum per 
Rs 1000 bonus insured | policy of 
sum additions per Rs 1000 
insured | (in crores) | policy sum 

insured 
Rs Rs Ks Rs 
04 6 88 66 1 678 | 48 6 
52 3 98 02 | 1 894 46 6 
51 9 105 02 1 841 47 1 
52 0 118 77 1 818 46 5 
53 3 136 65 1 790 46 2 
51 8 151 63 | 1 769 46 9 
51 6 174 67 1 720 48 8 
52 1 | 196 74 1710 51 2 
53 0 218 86 1 682 51 5 
50 7 232 42 1 657 51 9 
520 243 91 1 686 47 8 
52 3 256 43 1 704 47 7 
52 6 266 60 1 745 47 5 
54 4 310 Go 1 836 49 8 


Apr ssed as percenti.c of the Tusiness done 11 





that veu (1938) eee 
| Net Lapse per cent 
Year Old Young 
| insurers insurers 
1938 ) 205 10 49 
1939 18 32 33 61 
1940 8 79 9 838 
{| 29 16 53 98 








The taille shows tnat about 29 per cent of the 
business transacted by old established imsurers 
lapsed in slightly less than 24 years and in the 
case of young inswicrs the percent age is as high 
as >4 The bulk of the lapsesin the year 1939 
must relate to } olicies under which not even one 
full year $ premiums had been jy nd It 18 well 
hnown that the expenses of many insurers 
exceed tl e first year s premiums received and the 
important fact therefore emerges that nearly 
20 per cent of the busimess done by old esta 
blished insurers and slightly more than double 
this percentage of the business done by youn, 
Insurers generally result in a loss to the insurer» 


NON-LIFE BUSINESS. 

The n + Indian premium income of all msurers 
under insurance busimess other than life insurance 
during 1943—was Ks 763 lakhs (Rs 7 38 lakhs 
m 1947) of which the Indian insurers share 
waa Rs 289 lakhs (Rs 206 lakhs in 1942) 
and that of the non Indian insurers Rs 4 74 
lakhs (Rs 532 lakhs n 1942) The total 
amount was composed of Rs 346 lakhs firem 
kire Rs 280 lakhs from Maiine and Rs 1 37 
lakhs f1om Miscellaneous Insurance business 

The Indian insurers received Ks 166 lakhs 
from Fire Rs 73 lakhs from Marme and Rs 50 
lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance business 

‘he non Indian imsurers received Rs 1 81 
lakhs from Fire Rs 207 lakhs from Marine 
and Rs 86 lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance 
business 


Insurance wn Indta. 
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“The distribution of this income amongst insurers constituted in different countries is shown 


in the following table — 











Insurers constituted 1n Fire. Marine. Miscella- | Total 
neous | 
(In; lakhs of rupjees) 
1 nited Kingdom | 138 8 90) 6 “9 6 oe 0 
Jominions and Colonies 21." 87 3 6 8 115 8 
l nited States of America 19 5 27-2 46 7 
Jiva 0” rae — 29 
Total 180 7 207 3 86 4 474 4 





—n 


From the net figures given above it 1s not 
ossible to form a correct estimate of the total 
usiness effected in India as a considerable 

portion of Indian busimess of both Indian and 
non Indian insurers 18 said to be re msured 
outside India 

The Indian insurers who transact a substantial 

amount of fire marine or miscellaneous insurance 
business also operate outside India These 
insurers had a net premium income of Rs 110 
lakhs in 1943 from business outside India 


ASSETS OF INDIAN INSURERS. 


The following 1s a summary of the assets of 
Indian Insurers — 


Rs 
(In crores) 
Mortgages on property 1 56 
ns on policies within their 

surrender values 7 90 
Loans on stocks and shares etc 0 15 
Other loans O 44 
Indian Government Securities 62 81 
Securities of Indian States 0 62 
British, Colonial and Foreign Govern 

ment Securities 99 
Municipal, Port and Improvement Trust 

Securities etc 6 82 
Shares in Indian Companies 8 67 
Land and house property 5 80 
Agents balances outstanding premiums 

outstanding and accrued interest 

eto 4 60 
Deposit, cach and stamps 5 42 
Miscellaneous 1 02 

Total 106 80 


It will be seen that the bulk of the investments 
are in stock exchange securities which amount 
to Rs 78 48 crores after allowing for an invest 
ment fluctuation of Rs 14 crores provided 
for in the balance sheets and _ constitute 
about 74 per cent of the total assets after 
deduction of the investment fluctuation fund 


INDIAN ASSETS OR NON-INDIAN 
INSURERS. 


The total assets in India of non Indian 
insurers amount to Rs 3470 crores, of which 
Rs 17 77 crores represents the assets of insurers 
constituted in the United Kingdom, Rs 16 24 
crores of those ef msurers constituted in the 
Dommuions and Colomes Rs 049 crore of the 
American insurers, Rs 014 crore of the Con 
tinental insurers and Rs 006 crore of the one 
Javanese insurer Out of this total amount 
of Rs 3470 crores, Re 8048 crores represents 


assets in India of insurers who carry on Ife 
business in India either solely or along with 
other insurance business 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

When the Insurance Act, 1938 came into force 
there were 505 Provident Insurance Societies 
(Provident Insurance Societies issue policies 
of small values, the maximum being a Sum 
Assured of Rs 6500 or an Annuity of Rs 650 
exclusive of any Profit or Bonus) 

A large number of societies which existed at 
the commencement of the Act were either 
unable to make the initial deposit of Rs. 6,000 
or did not choose to continue their business 

Between Ist January 1944 and 30th Septem 
ber, 1944 only one society was newly registered 
under the Insurance Act On 30th September 
1944 there were in existence 141 provident 
societies which had made at least the initial 
deposit under the Act while the number among 
them whose registration was renewed as on lat 
July 1944 for one year from that date was 136 

The total new business effected by the socteties 
during the year 1943 amounted to 14,100 policies 
(11,000 policies in 1942) insuring a sum of 
Rs 5729000 (Rs 3734000 m 1942) and 
annuities for Rs 2100 per annum (Rs, 1,300 
in 1942) The premium income received during 
the year on these pohcies amounted to 
Rs 2,85 000 (Rs 162,000) The business in force 
at the end of the year amounted to 63,500 
policies (58,700) imsuring a total sum of 
Rs 1,78,03,000 (Rs 1 .59,75,000) including 
reversionary bonus additions and annuities for 
Rs 20,300 per annum (Rs _ 17 500) 

The total provident insurance funds at the 
end of 1948 amounted to Rs 5547000 as 
compared with Rs 53,24 000 at the beginning 
of the year showing a net increase of Rs 2 23,000 

The net rate of interest realized by the societies 
in the year was 34 per cent and the total 
expenses of management expressed as a per 
centage of the premium income was 47 

Out of 131 societies which had submitted 
their returns for the year ending 31st December, 
1943, 18 had renewal expenses ratios, calculated 
in the prescribed way in excess of 100 per cent 
and 27 between 50 per cent and 100 per cent 
This was an improvement over the figures 
given in 1942 and 1941 but still compared 
unfavourably with the average provision for 
renewal expenses made in the premiums, in the 
rules or in the valuations, which is rarely above 
25 per cent Further the life funds of 19 
societies were negative 

INSURANCE AGENTS. 

The number of licences to act as Insurance 
Agents issued during the year 1943 was 65,921 
(62,955 in 1942) 
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Finance 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
rganisation of India 18 1n many respects 4 
__ aon of her constitutional development In 

the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen 

tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sittmg in Jondon After the middle’ 
of the nineteenth centurv the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all 

powerful controlling the Provinces down 
the smallest items of their expenditure This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought todeprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India This system 
was found top heavy in the days of his succes 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term ‘‘ contracts” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practical reasons, Pro 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces These con 
tributions were fixedin the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees 


necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that 1¢ paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29 


But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase The Government 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
revenue—those which issue from taxes on in- 
cone and customs The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise. 
where steps are being taken to reduce the! 
consumption of alcoholic liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition 
At the same time the Provinces were con- 
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fronted with the great giowing sources of expen 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets 


Federal Finance Committee. 


The financial organisation was, of course 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
Table Conference <A subcommittee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 


to the question of federal finance and the principles 


embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Lustace Percy 15 Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible 1n principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income-tax 
estimated to be attributable to it But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review was held 
to be necessary at the time federation 18 estab- 
lished 1n order to fix the initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue 
Federal or Provincial the Federal Finance Com 
mittee reported as follows — 


Federal. 


Excise on Tobacco-—The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub 
stantial revenue may beexpected froma system 


This was admittedly a tem- Of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 


porary expedient, to last only so long as was | paey imposed in the near future could not 


be relied on to yield a substantial revenue 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
18 doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on 10 small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of Indla 

Excise on Matches —The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
offederation We are advised that the probable 
net yleld of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 8 crores, of which at least 
250 crores would be raised in British India. 
(Here it may be noted that an excise duty on 
matches made in British India was first im 
in the 1984-85 Budget and has continued since) 
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Other Excises —IJt 18s possible that other 
excise dutuss may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warrantedin relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of feder.tion (Here it mvy be noted that 
an excise duty on sugar made in In lia was first 
imposed in the 1934 35 Budget and I as contmued 
at varying rites since then ) 


Monopolies ——We have examined the 
suggestion made at the Round lab! Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
hs a few selected monopohes F1om the fiscal 
point of view it 1s only im very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale,is to be preferred 
tO an excise duty as a means Of raising revenue 
Hz cept in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage The moinufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, 1s already subject to 
licence Pubhc utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us Is broadcasting, the revenue 
fiom which must be entirely problematical 


Commercial Stamps —In the Peel Report it 
wa» observed that ‘“‘There 1s much to be 
said for federalismg Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,’ 
but no definite recommendition was made 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure 

In proposing that the proceeds of commerci: 
stamps should be assigned to the Units we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the states 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that as part of the 
Zzeneral federation settlement with the States 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which havetled us to recommend that 
commercinl stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 


Corporation Tax — From the financial point 
of view, 1t seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super tax on companies in British India the 
yield at present would be negligible 

Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco—We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise This distinction 1s, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypothess 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised, and 
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as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobicco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units if it so desired (Here it may be 
noted that a sales t24 on Tobacco has since been 
imposed by the provinces of Bomba, and Madras, 
in their 1939 40 Budget) 


There 1s unfortunately no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these torms of taxation The provincial 
taxes willtake some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue 


Succession Duties —Bombay 1s, we believe, 
the only Provincii! Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, andthe attempt was unsuc 
cessful We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes jeviable by the Federal Government for 
the beneht of the Units, but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them asa source 
of revenue in the near future (Here it may be 
noted that im 1938 the Government of India 
deputed a special officer Sir Alan Lloyd, of the 
Central Board of Revenue, to conduct an investi 
gation into the possibilities of instituting a 
system of death duties in India The upshot of 
the investigation was that the Government of 
India decided not to proceed with the proposal 
to 1mpose death duties, a8 most provincial 
Governments were opposed to it ) 


Terminal Taxes —We have been asked to 
welgh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
Weare not prepared to regard terminal] taxes 
28 &@ normal source of revenue 


Taxation of Agricultural Incomes —We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes 
but we have considered as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “the 
possibility of empowering ind1\1du4l Provinces 
if they so desire, to raise or appropriite the 
proceeds of a t2x on agricultural incomes’ 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces For the same reason, we think 
that this mght should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition ot agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice 

We are not prepared to express & final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
mcome should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is habie on 
either section of his mcome, and we doubt 
whether an} provision need be inserted in the 
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constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, 1t would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not hable to 
taxation by 1t except with the consent and 
co operation of the other Government We are 
aware of no reliable data for estimating the vield 
of such taxation 


Niemeyer Report. 


A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investi,ation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa 
tion and prospects of India The investi ation 
was carried out by Sir Otto “Niemever whose 
report was published in April 1936 ‘he 
Report proposed immediate financial issistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions, partl, in the form of cancella 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to Apml 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
124 per cent of the jute tax 


4nnuil cash subventions are as follows 
To the 6 P Rs —»o lakhs tor o vears onl\ 
to Assam Rs 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs 40 lakhs 
tothe VN W # Province Rs 1,00 Iskhs (sub 
ject to reconsiderition after 5 years) ind 
to Sind Rs 1,05 lakhsto be reduced by stage» 
after 10 years 


rhe total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is as follows — 
Bengal Rs 70, Bihar Rs 20,C P Rs 15, Assam 
Rs 45, N W £ Province Rs 110, Orissa 
Rs 50, Sind Rs 105,and U P Rs 20 extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs 192 lakhs 


Orissa 1s to get a further non recurrent grant 
of Rs 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy but 
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subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act TheC ntreis to distribute the income tax 
to the provinces so that finally o0 per cent 
of the distributabic total has been relinquished 
in the interMediate five vears so lonz as the 
portion of the distributable sum: 1emaining with 
the Centre, together with anv contribution 
from the Paulwa\s aggregates 1» crores 


As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
trom mecome tax Sir Otto Niemeve: recom 
n ended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other hulf should be 
distrit uted tmong the provinces on the following 
percentage division —Madras 1%, Bombay 20 
Bengal 20, U P 1o, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C P 
a Assam °, \ W ft Province 1 Onrisga 2 
and Sind 2 


Sir Otto Ni Mever suggested that the Centre 
would not be 1n a position to distribute any 
part of come tax proceeds for the first five 
vears from the beginning, of provincial autonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy But this he 
said largels depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues His remarks 
on this point were — 


[he position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting It ts not enough to contemplit 
that in five years time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect 


I believd that both the earlv establishment 
of effective co ordinvtion between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of railwav expenditure in itself are 
vital elements in the whole provinci] problem ° 
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India, 1n common with other countries ofthe: 


world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began 10 1930 and attained its maxi 
mum the following year The net result from 
the Government of Indias point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordmary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September 

The 1932 33 Budget —Presentingthe 1932 83 
budget on March 7 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months earlicr Hedid not 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931 

The 193334 Budget—In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
resulta for the two previous years He 
estimated the general position for 1933 34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse and in Tticular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad 


The 1934-35 Budget —In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934 85 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs 153 lakhs The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar, a reduction in the silverimport duty by 2} 
anni to 5 annas per ounce and the abolition of 
the export duty on raw hides Announcing that 
the Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin 
ces the Finance Member said that the Govern 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing an excise duty on matches 


The 1935-36 Budget —This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction The Silver duty was 
reduced to 2 annas an ounce’ Lhe export duty 
on raw skins was abolished The remaining 
surplus of Rs 1,42 lakhs was disposed of, first 
in restoring the emergency cuts in pay, and 
second, in taking off some of the surcharge on 
income tax This surcharge was reduced by 
one third, the cost was Rs 1,36 lakhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs 6 lakhs 


The 1936-37 et.—The surplus for 1936-37 
was estimated at Rs 2,05 lakhs, and this was 
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disposed of in two ways Firat, the remaining 
surc e on income tax and super tax was cut 
by a half leaving 1t at one twelfth of the omginal 
figure further income tax on incomes between 
Rs 1000 and Rs 2000 a year was abolished 
Second, a postal concession was made by increas 
ing the werght of the one anna letter from half 
to one tola and adopting a scale of an additional 
halfanna for every additional tola The 
effect of these changes was to reduce the surplus 
to Rs 7 lakhs 


The 1937-38 Budget —The prospective deficit 
or 1937 38 (due to trade depression and conse 
quent smaller receipts from customs and income 
tax) was Rs 158 lakhs which would have been 
Rs 38 42 lakhs but for anamount available in the 
Revenue Reserve Fund The deficit was met by 
a series Of imposts import and excise duties on 
silver were raised from two annas to three annas 
an ounce while the sugar duties were raised on a 
graduated scale (Changes were made in the 
postal rates for parcels book patterns and sam 
ples, and the existing rates of salt duty, mcome 
{ax and super tax were continued 


The 1938-38 Budget —This Budget was gen 
e1ally regarded as preserving the status quo, 
since no changes in the taxation system were 
introduced and a surplus of Rs 9 lakhs was anti 
cipated But there were special features in 
regard to Defence, for which an extra Rs 80 
lakhs was to be expended A further feature of 
the 1938 39 Budget was the financing of Provin 
cial Autonomy in its inaugural stages While 
the separation of Burma caused a loss of Rs 2 50 
lakhs payments to the Provinces under the 
Niemeyer Award amounted to Rs 198 lakhs To 
start the Provinces in a sound state the following 
steps were taken their existing debts to the 
Centre were partly cancelled and partly consoli 
dated at a lower rate of interest additional 
grants in aid were made to deficit provinces a 
larper share of the jute excise duty was disbursed 
and with the improvement in railway revenues a4 
start was made on the distribution of income tax 
receipts to the provinces 


The 1989-40 Budget —On the basis of the 
maintenance of existing taxation and the adop 
tion of the new system of income tax embodied 
in the Income Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939 
anid the slabsystem of assessment (for details 
of which see under Income Tax ), the position 
was as follows Estimated Revenue Rs 8215 
lakhs Estimated Lxpenditure Rs 82,65 lakhs 
Estirnated Deficit Rs 650 lakhs Both revenue 
and «xpenditure were down on the previous year, 
the former because of trade recession which 
would result in lower receipts from customs, and 
the latter because of economies under mterest 

harges and Defence 


‘lo meet the prospective deficit the Finance 
Member proposed an increase of 100 per cent in 
the tariff duty on imported raw cotton, from s1x 
pies per lb to one anna per lb This was esti- 
mated to yield Rs 55 lakhs thus converting the 
deficit into a small estimated surplus of Rs 5 
lakhs Other changes embodied in the Budget 
were the new rates of incometax and super tax 
drawn up on the ‘slab system and modifications 
in the excise duty on sugar estimated to yield an 
extra Rs 51 lakhe 
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The 1940.41 Budget —A fortunate surplus for 
the previous financial year (1939 40) of Rs 91 
lakhs but the necessity of finding new revenue to 
Meet a prospective deficit of Rs 716 lakhs in 
1940 41 were the basic features of Indias firat 


_War Budget presented by the Finance Member 


Sir Jeremy Raisman By applying the surplus 


‘of Rs 91 lakhs towards the coming year the 


prospective deficit was reduced to Rs 6 25 lakhs 


This short fall Sir Jeremy Raisman proposed 
to meet in three ways The first was an Excess 
Profits Tax to provide for an impost of 50 per 


jcent on all abnormal war profits above a 


taxable minimum of Rs 30000 earned since 
September 1 1929 these excess profits to 


| be calculated on the basis of a standard year 


which might be at the assessees option any 
financial vear between 1935 36and 1939 40 This 
was estimated to produce a net accession to reve 

nue of Rs 300lakhs The second means was a 
further increase of two annas per gallon in the 
duty on motor spirit (petrol) estimated to yield 
Rs 140 lakhs while the third impost was an 
merease from two rupees to three rupees in the 
excise duty on refined sugar with corresponding 
mcrease in the import duty calculated to yield 
Rs 190 lakhs The three changes together 
were expected to produce Rs 6 30 lakhs and to 
convert the prospective deficit of Rs 6 25 lakhs 
in to a small surplus of Rs 5 lakhs 


On the expenditure side the,main feature 
was naturally the Defence Budget which 
provided for an increase of Rs 5 11 lakhs on the 
ib ae year 8 estimate and stood at the sum of 

s 4929 lakhs Under the settlement reached 
with His Majesty s Government on the division 
of defence obligations India was to be lable 
only for the normal peace time cost of the 
Army in India adjusted in relation to the rise 
in prices plus the cost of India s own immediate 
war measures plusalump sum of Rs100 
lakhs towards the maintenance of external 
defence troops overseas In terms of figures 
rt worked out as follows (1) Normal peace 
Defence Budget Rs 3677 lakhs (2) effect of 
rise of prices on (1) Rs 25lakhs (3) Indian war 
measures Rs 386 lakhs (4) Non effective 
charges Rs 8 41 lakhs Total Rs 49 29 lakhs 


The 1940-41 Supplementary Budget — [he 
rapidly mounting expend‘ture on defence 
coupled with the dislocation of trade caused 
by the war and consequent loss of Customs 
revenue led to a deterioration in India’s 
financial position which impelled the Finance 
Member to introduce a Supplementary Budget 
in November 1940 He had to meet an mm 
crease of at least Rs 14} crores in defence and 
nearly Rs 7 crores in Civil expenditure coupied 
with a drop of Rs 8croresinrevenue He there 
fore supplemented the Finance Act 1940 by two 
measures of fresh taxation designed to bring in 
Rs 6 crores 1n a full year leaying the position to 
be fully surveyed 10 the following February The 
first measure was a 25 per cent surcharge on all 
taxes on income including Super tax and Corpo 
ration Tax Thesecond measure was an increase 
in postal rates telegram and telephone charges 
designed to bring 1n Rs 1 crore in a full year 


1941-42 Budget —Presenting the Budget 
aia the ee Member said that while 
Government s expenditure was expected to rise 
by Rs 15 crores to a total of Rs 1,26 crores, ite 
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revenue was expected to rise by Rs 8 crores to a taxation at Rs 12 crores, leavin 


total of Rs 106 crores, leaving a prospective 
deficit of Rs 20 crores One third of this was 
proposed to be met by fresh taxation and the 
remainder from Defence Loans For the pre 
vious year 1940 41, instead of the deficit being 
Rs 18 crores as estimated in November the 
deficit was expected to be no more than Rs8 
crores , this was due to an increased contribution 
from the railwavs and a surplus over from the 
year before 


The additional taxation intended to raise a 
further Rs 6,61 lakhs in order to meet a share of 
the cost of India s war measures took the follow 
ing forms The Lxcess Profits Tax was raised 
trom 50 per cent to 66% per cent to yield Rs 200 
lakhs and the Central surcharge on Income tax 
and Super tax from 25 per cent to 334 per cent 
to produce a further Rs 190 lakhs Other pro 
posale were to double the match duty, to raise 
theimport duty on artificialsulk yarn and thread 
from 3 annas to 5 annis per pound, and to levy 
an excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes, to 
yleld together Rs 221 lakhs 


Defence.—The main purpose of these fresh 
imposts was to strengthen al! arms of Indias 
Defence Services and for this a total expenditure 
of Rs 84 crores was envisaged in 1941 42 Rs 85 
crores of this was for India s own war measures 
while His Majesty s Government in Britain were 
paying separately for all supplies and services 
rendered to them by India and were also provid 
ing tree of charge much of the equipment needed 
for the modernisation of the Army in Indi. The 
strength of Indias armed forces already well 
over half a million was to be further expanded 
Civil expenditure had increased by Rs 2 61 lakhs 
mainly on a¢count of schemes connected with the 
war The Supply Department s expenditure on 
placing orders for Indian products for alhcd 
Governnents the value of which had already 
ee Rs 82 crores was expected to br Rs 58 
akhs 


The 1942-43 Budget.—Presenting the Budyet 
for 1942 43 Sir Jeremy Raisman the kinance 
Member disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs 17 
crores for the year and a prospective deficit on 
the prevailing basis of taxation of Rs 47 crores 
for the next veir The revi ed estimate on 
detence in 1941 42 was placed at Rs 102 clores, 
in 1¥42 43 1t was estimated at Rs 133 crores 
The amount of expenditure on defence services 
and supplies which the Government of Indi: 
expect fo recover from His Majesty s Gov ernment 
under the operation of the financial settlement 
would exceed Rs 400 crores in 1942 48 


Sir Jeremy Raisman proposed to meet the 
deficit by raising loans to the tune of Rs 30 
crores and leaving tax ition to cover the bilance 
of Rs 12 crores The new taxation proposals 
included (1) the surcharge on income tax and 
super tax to be mcreased from 334°, to roughly 
50% , (2) an all round customs surcharge of 
20% to be levied on existing import tarff except 
on raw cotton petrol and salt (3) petrol tav 
to be increased by 25% and post and telegraph 
tates also to be increased The share o° the 
provinces in the income tax was placed at 
Rs 7 39 lakhs in the current year and Rs 8 37 
lakhs im the following year 


————— 
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a deficit of 
Rs 35 crores to be covered by the borrowing 
programme 

Defence.—Of the gross expenditure on 
defence ithely to be brought to account in India s 
books during 1942 43 Sir Jeremy revealed that 
nearly three quarters, totalhng Rs 400 crores, 
would be met by Whitehall In addition 
His Majesty s Government undertook to supply 
India with large quantities of aeroplanes 
vehicles guns and other equipment without 
charge these free supphes already made o1 
expected to be received by the end of the 
following financial year total roughly an addi 
tional Rs 60 crores 


The 1943-44 Budget — P ecenting the Budget 
for 1943 44 Su Jeremy Raisman stated that the 
total revenue estimates for the coming year 
amounted to Rs 199 3 crores, as compared with 
Rs 178 76 crores in the revised estimates for the 
current year The total expenditure was ex 
pected to be Rs 259 59 crores leaving a pros 
pective deficit of Rs 60 29 crores The defiu 
enc} was to be made good by Rs 20 1 crores of 
new taxation and the remainder totalhng 
Rs 40 19 crores by borrowmg He estimated 
that incieases in income tax super tax and cor 
poration tax would yield Rs 7 crores of new 
revenue Asa result of the budget proposils a 
66 pe cent income tax surcharge would be 
applied umformly over all levels of income 


Defence Expenditure.—Reviewing defence 
expenditure Sir Jeremy Raisman pointed out 
that the 1evised estimates for the current veal 
had risen from Rs 136 crores mentioned in the 
budget last year to Rs 189 75 crores For the 
coming year however this expenditure ! 
expected to fall to Rs 182 81 crores The 
decrease 18 due fo the fact that durngz the 
coming year the land forces in India will have 
reached a stage which can be regarded as reason 
ably adequate to meet all the demands likely to 
be made upon them 


The 1944-45 Budget Presenting the Budzet 
on bkebiuaiy 29 1944 the Hon Sir Jeremy 
Rusman Iimance Member placed the tot.l 
revenue estimites at ] 4 284 97 crores as (om 
pued with Rs 254 00 crores in the revised 
estimatts for 194 44 The estimates fol 
expenditure amounted to R» 363 18 ciores 

omprising of R»+ 86 57 crores under enil 
estimates and Rs 276 61 crores under Defence 
Services Thus a revenue deficit of Rs 78 21 
crores wis foreshadowcd He proposed to meet 
this deficit by measures of ordinary taxation and 
compulsory deposit She most important of the 
latter wis 2 provision fo: idvance payments ot 
tax on income from which tax was not deducted 
it source ‘lhe compulsory deposit of one fifth 
of the excess profits tax was Increased to 19 64 ol 
the tax with the object of immobilising the whole 
of the excess profits He hoped to reduce the 
prospective revenue deficit by Rs 23$ crores by 
raisin, the scale of income tax which wasexpected 
to bing in an additional revenue of Rs 

(rores ind by gettmg Rs 1 crore from the 
increased surcharge on tobacco and spirits under 
customs duties Rs 10 crores from the increased 
excise duty on tobacco and Rs 4 crores by 
bringing betelnuts coffee and tea under the 
Central Excise Tariff The total effect of new 


Sir Jeremy est) measures of taxation and compulsory deposit 


mated the total additional revenue from fresh would approximate to Rs 100 crores 


Repatriation of Sterling Debt. 


Defence Expenditure —Keviewing the 
defence expenditure the Finance Viember stated 
that the revised estimates for 1943 44 amounted 
to Rs 262 64 crores and Rs 88 30 crores under 
the revenue and capital heads resqectively as 
compared with the budget estimates of 
Rs 182 81 crores and Rs 16 85 crores for the 
respective items He estimated that the defence 
expenditure for 194445 would amount to 
Rs .276 61 crores and Rs 24 60 crores undei 
the revenue and capital heads respectively 


Excess Profits Tax.—-The budget proposis 
for 1944 45 took the most important step of 
immobilising as deposits the whole of the excess 
profits remainmg after the excess profits tax 
has been paid on them and income tax and 
super tax has been paid on the balance This 
compulsory deposit has not hitherto been 
payable in connection with provisional kK P T 
assessments made undei the provisions of the 
Ordinance Lut now it has to be made The 
level of F P T remains unchanged at 664% per 
cent and there 1s no change in the proportion 
of the tax namely one tenth which 1s to be 
repaid to the assessee 


The system of compulsory deposit which was 
riused this year from one fifth of the tax to 
19/64 of the tax was first prescribed in O1dimance 
No XVI of 1943 Inannouncingit the Finance 
Member told the press conference on May 17 
1943 that the assessee would be able to with 
draw the compulso1y deposit within 12 months 
of the termination of hostilities or two years 
from the payment of the deposit whichever 1s 
Inter On that money he would get two per 
cent interest In addition he would be 
entitled to 6% per cent which Government were 
putting into the fund for his benefit 


The 1945-46 Budget —In his budget speech 
the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman 
stated that the actual deficit for 1943 44 turned 
out to be Rs189 79 crores as against the 
revised estimate of deficit of Rs 92 43 crores 
due to an excess of Rs 96 crores mm defence 
expenditure The total revenue estimates 
for 1945 46 were placed at Rs 353 74 crores 
compared with Rs 356 88 crores in the revised 
estimates for 194445 the defence estimates 
vmounted to Ks 394 23 crores and Rs17 76 
crores for the revenue and capital heads res 
pectively as agaist Rs 397 23 crores and 
Rs 59 41 crores respectively im the revised 
estimates for 194445 The expenditure on 
civil estimates was estimated at Rs123 40 
crores showing an increase of Rs8 crores 
over the revised estimates As a result a 
prospective revenue deficit of Rs 163 89 croies 
was foreshadowed 


He hoped to get 1n additional revenue of 
Re 8 60 crores by raising the tobacco duty 


by increasing the rate for postal parcels from ' 
as 6 for the first 40 tolas and as 4 for every 


40 tolas thereafter to a uniform as 6 for every 
40 tolas by raising the surcharge on telephone 
rentals from one third to one half and that on 
trunk cali fees from 20 to 40 per cent and by 
increasing the surcharge on ordinary and 
express telegrams by one anna and two annas 
respectively Thus the prospective deficit 
would be reduced to Rs 155 29 crores to be 
met by borrowing. 
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Taxation Polcy.~-The Finance “ember 
emphasised that there was further scope for 
improvement of revenue through greater efforts 
to combit evasion instead of additional central 
taxation The approp late sections in the 
Income Tax Amendment Bull were however 
defeated in the legislature with the result that 
the honest taxpaver could not get the benefit 
of 1relief in respect of higher allowance for 
depreciation and scientific research promised 
in the Bill which was withdrawn Later on 
an Ordinance was issued to .i1ve relief to the 
human machine by exempting one tenth of its 
earned income subject to a maximum (in terms 
of income) of Rs 2000 from income tax In 
order to compensate for the loss of revenue 
on this account the Tinance Act had already 
pioposed an additional surehir.e of three pies 
on income tax on slahs of income above Rs 15 000 
and on incomes taxable at the maximum rate 
excluding life insurance companies 


Discussing the question of post wa taxation 
he stated that the first year or two at least 
after the war would inevitably be for the Centra 
years of heavy deficit on revenue account 
He looked forward to a substantial dist.ibution 
of Central 1evenues and to a rhe in provincial 
revenues in order to enable them to cirry the 
contemplated loid of post war planning 


Sir Jeremy Raisman regarded the estates 
duty bill and the recent expansion of commodity 
taxation as the first conciete step towaids 
the building up of a planned and expanding 
financial system for the future The second 
effective step will be the response to Govern 
ments efforts to establish a nation habit of 
saving 


While it will be necessary in the post war 
years to impose taxation of a magnitude 
comparable with that existing at the present 
time it by no means follows that the existing 
scheme of taxation should continue when the 
present hostilities have ceased Lxcess Profits 
Tax Is an obvious expedient in time of war 
to secure reversion to the State of a due pro 
portion of any increased profits made bv 
industry in the abnormal conditions This 
wartime expedient should therefore vanish 
with the emergency that brought it into being 


Sir Jeremy thought that ta,es on non 
agricultur:] imcome could hgrdly be expected 
to continue to play the overwhelming 
part in the scheme of national finance that 
they did now The projected estate duty on 
property other than agricultural property 


and agricultural imcome taxes was im his 
opinion an inevitable development As an 
instrument of commodity taxation reliance 


would increasingly have to be placed on central 
excises while another possible major develop 
ment in the fleld of mdirect taxation lay in 
the expansion of the sales or turnover tax 


Repatriation of Sterling Debt. 


The yeu 1940 44 saw the final stage of the 
plogrimme of repatriation of Indias sterling 
debt Includin, dated ini undated Govern 
ment of Indii Stochs Railway Annuities Ral 
way Debentures puichise ot railways and one 
tourth of the Chathel1 debt the total amount 
of our sterling obligations redeemed upto 
February 29, 1944 was about £350 million 
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With the virtual completion of the scheme 
of repatiiation of sterlmg liabilities of the 
Government of India there wis limited scope 
for the utilisation of sterling in 1944 45 with 
the exception of £15 mullions foi the capital: 
sition of a portion of Indias non effectiv 
charges and of £10 mullions for acquiring thi 
M&S M Railway the 8 I Railway and 
the B N Railwiv The outstanding sterling 
liabilities of Government stood on February 
28 1945 at about £11 millions 


The process of repatriation staited in 1937 38 
with the introduction of open market purchases 
and creation ot the rupee countel parts in India 
The first compulsory scheme was introduced 
on Tebruuv 8 1941 followin, the growing 
vceumulation of Indias steiling balances in 
JIngland 1s the result of the Allied demands 
made on Indii for war supphes The second 
compulsory scheme was decided upon on 24 
December 1941 and was followed up by the 
redemption of 34 per cent sterling stoch funding 
of railway annuities and lepatriation of railway 
Nebenture Stockh durmz 194243 The total 
dett repatiiated between April 1 1937 and 
March 31 1943 ws of the face value of £307 26 
mullion it a cost of £305 29 milhon (Rs 408 08 
¢rores) and was partiulv financed by creatin,, 
rupee counterparts of the value of Rs 234 97 
crores Strav parcels of the (Grovernment of 
Indii Sterling Stockh loth dited and undated 
and of Raiwway Delentuies bought and can 
celled durin, 1943 44 amounted to £3 millions 
rupee finance Teiny provided Iv ( overnment 
from their balances 4s a further measure of 
residual 1epatriation irrangements were mide 
during the curient financial year (1944 45) for 
the acquisition of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railwiy, the South Indiin Ratlway 
and the B N Rualwav Those oper itions 
absorbed 1 sum of approxunately £10 millions 


Problem of Transferring Sterling 
Balances. 


Sterling continued to accrue and £248 millions 
were added durmg the 11 months ended Feb 
ruary 28 1945 to the Reserve Bank’s holdings 
and the total holdings on March 31 1945 were 
estimated by the Finance Member to be £1,030 
millions He, however hoped that the rate 
of accrual would be slowed down in future 
both by diversion of some of the demands made 
on India to other sources of supply#and by 
an increase In compensatory imports § In 
May, the retirmg Finance Member was appointed 
officer on special duty to negotiate the question 
with Britain 

In regard to the dollar balances the Fiance 
Member stated that im addition to current 
requirements, India had agreed to accept an 
amount of £20 millions for the calendar year 
1944 and a similar amount for 1945 in order 
to build the dollar resources The position 
would be reviewed later on in the light of the 
relevent statistics 


Public Debt. 


Excluding the hability for the Brit sh War 
Toan which remains suspended, the total 
regular interest bearing debt on March 41 
1939 amounted to Rs 1,158 crores, comprising 


Public Debt 


Sterling loan and Railway Annuities Rs 445 
crores Rupee loans and Treasury Bills Rs 484 
crores and U nfunded debt (ze (ash Certificates 
Savings Bank Deposits and Provident J unds) 
Rs 229 crores It 15 estimated that by the end 
of 1944 45 this would have msen to Rs 1 588 
crores comprising Sterling loans and Railwav 
Annuities Rs 43 crores Rupee lowns and 
Treasurv bills Rs J 278 crores and Unfunded 
debt Rs 267 crores The correspondin,z 
figures on March 31 1946 are expected to be 
Rs 1 930 crores Rs 39 crores Ws 1 571 crores ind 
Rs 320 crores respectively 


The capital portion of the Railway Annuities 
pow appears under public debt only for account 
nz purposes and 1s offset bv a corresponding 
deposit with His Majestv s (covernment The 
net regular debt will therefore be Rs 1559 
crores on Mirch 31 1945 and Rp» 1 904 crores 
on March 31 1946 In addition however 
Government aie lable to repiy the balances 
of Depreciation and Reserve 1 unds of Railways 
Posts ind Telegraphs etc 1nd certain other 
deposits whih 115 expected will have grown 
from Rs 27 crores on March 31 1939 to Rs 240 
crores on March 31 1945 and to Rs 255 crores 
on Marth 31 £41946 ‘In other words 1s 
compared with the last pre w ir figure of Rs 1 185 
crores the total interest bearmg obligations 
will have increased by Rs 614 crores by the end 
of the current year ind bv Rs 974 crores by the 
nd of the next year 

A large part of this increase Is represented 1n 
rovernments cash balances ind investments 
which are expected to amount to Rs 547 crores 
on March 31 1946 15 compared with Rs 30) 
rores on March 31 1939 The net increase of 
Rs 457 crores will have been utilised towards 
meeting the revenue deficits and the capital 
expenditure Actually the amounts required 
on these accounts total Rs 864 crores 1s It 15 
expected that during the seven years endin,z 
March 31 1946 the cumulative revenue deficits 
excluding the provision for debt redemption 
‘Rs 21 crores) will have amounted to Rs 611 
*rores and the capital outlay to Rs 253 crores 
The balance i1z Rs 407 crores will be covered 
by the net balance resulting from the other 
debt head transactions such a3 repayment of 
loans by provinces issue of rupee coims to the 
Reserve Bank small coin profits war risks 
insurance funds etc 


By far the greater portion of this debt of 
Rs 2 159 crores 1s what may be compendiously 
sermed as productive Thus the capital 
jutlay on Railwavs upto the 31st March 1946 
accounts for no less than Rs 797 crores on 
‘osts and Telegraphs and other Commerctal 
Departments Rs 42 crores Loans and Advances 
including the debt due from Burma) Rs 144 
crores, and cash and investments Rs 547 
rores making a total of Rs 1530 crores This 
leaves an uncovered debt of Rs629 crores 
against the pre war figure of Rs 208 crores 
Even this may not be called wholly unproductive 
debt for the large Defence Capital outlay of 
Rs 167 crores cannot be deemed entirely un 
‘emunerative and, similarly the large capital 
yutlay on Central property the value of which 
is either not shown at all in the Government 
sccounts or is shown only as non commercial 
ouch as the Delhi Capital Outlay) is not without 
value 


Finance 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 


| In Lakhs of Rupees 


REVENUE— 


Customs a 

Central Excise Duties 

Corporation Tax 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 


Salt 

Opium 

Interest 

Civil Admuinisti ition 


Currency and Mint 

Civil Works 

Receipts from Indian States 
Receipts connected with the War 


Other sources of revenue 

losts and Telegraphs—Net conti! uti n to general: 
revenues 

Railways ‘Net contribution to ,eneral revenues 

Ded ct Share of income tax revenue payable to| 
provinces 


ToTaL REVENUB 
DEFICIT 


TOTAL 


EXPENDITURE — 


Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Irrigation Kmbanhment etc 

Posts and Telegraphs (Cipital outlay charged to, 
revenue 

Debt Services 


Civil Administration 
Miscellaneous 
Currency and Mint 
Civil Works 


Defence Services Net 

Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjustments be 
tween Central and Provincial Governments 

Extraordinary Pay ment~ 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE 
SURPLUS 


TOTAL 


Revised Estimates 
1944 4> 


Rs 


40,00 
39.07 
1 06,11 
1 03,89 


9 30 
1,05 
1,74 
2,29 


2,50 14 
397,23 61 


2,12,64 92 


Budget Fstimates 
1945 4¢ 


3,62, 34 
1 55,29 
5,17,6 


3 94,23 39 


178 81 
3) 79 00 


0,17,62 99 
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Land Revenue 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme 
morial It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land 15 equivalent 
to rent On strict theoretical grounis, ex 
ception mij) |e taken to this statement of 
the case It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator The 
former gives protection and legal security The 
later piys for 1t according to the value of his 
holdmg The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 

Settlement There are two kinds of settle 
ments in India—Permanent and Temporary 
Under tne former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity and ts vayable bv the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti 
vator ‘Ihe Permanent Settlement was intro 
duced {nto India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
icvenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu 
pying a similar statue to that vf landowners 
in Europe The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of| 
the revenue the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State This svstem has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 18 9 It also obtains in: 
certain districts of Madras Incidentally the 
Bengal system was the subject of an exhaustive 
examination by a Commission under the chair 
manship of Sir Francis Floud in 1939 40, which 
produced a radical report—a minority dissenting 
—Iin favour of State purchase of land, thus chal 
lenging the Bengal system of land tenure based 
on the Permanent Settlement 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle 
ments 18 in operation, At intervals of thirty 
peer more or less, the land in a given district 
s subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometricsai and topogra 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart 
ment of the Government of Indsa  kach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped 
property -boundaries accurately delineated and 
records of rights made and preserved Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu 
pant does not enjov these advantages The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s Indta 
(revised edition, 1911) — He has to deter 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of aJl exist‘ng rights and 
responsibilities in the land He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work The establishment of igricultural de 
artmenta and other reforms have, however 


ed to much simplification of the Settlement. 


Officers Proceedings, and to much greater 


| Tapidity in the completion of the Settlements 


All the work of the Settlement Officer 1s liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
assessments proposed by him cequire the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding and his judicial deusions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts It 1s the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maimtaim and place 
on record that which exists °’ 


The Two Tenures 


Under the Temporary Settlement and 
tenures fa]! into two clacses—peasant-holdings 
and landlord holdings, or Ryotwart and Zemtne 
dary tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two 1n a fiscal sense 18 that in Ryot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct, In Zemindar: tracts the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case 
ef the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwar: holdings—those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 
ernment, and those in which the land 18 held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage bemg responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area This latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras 
Bombay, Burma and Assam Ryotwart tenure 
18 on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings 1s now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual vield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the who’e of the benefit of :mprovements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding 80 as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, of 
from a general enhancement of values But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment 18 now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


‘Lhe incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent of the rental in the 
case of Zemandars land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 85 and even 25 per 
cent and only rarely is the proportion of on 
half the rental exceeded In regard to Ryotwart 


Land Revenue. 


tracts it 1s impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly About -ixty vearsa ago, the 
Government of Indiu were isvited in an infio 
entially signed memorial to Bx one-fifft o the 
Sfass produce as the maximum Government 
demand In repiv to this memorial and other 
representations ti+« Gnvernnent of India 
(turk Curzen being Siceroy) issued a Kesolu 
tion in d fence of thetr Land Revenue Policy 
In it was stated that under the existing 
Practice the Government iq already taking 
much fess in revenue than tt is ».ow invited to 
exact and ‘‘the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade’’ This Resolution — to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which {t was based wae published 
as a volume, it 1s still the authoritative expo 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of indta 
{In a sertes of propositions claimed fo be 
established hy this Resolution the following 
points are noted —(1) In Zeminder tracts 
Progressive moderation 1s the keynote of the 
Government’s policy and the standird of 5( 
per cent of the assets 1s more often departe? 
from on the side of deficiency than exces 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to {nterfere by legislation to protect th inter 
eats of the tenants against oppre sian at th 
fMands of the Iandloras (3) in Ryotwor: tracts 
the pohcy of long-term settiements 18 bin, 
extended end the proceedings in connection 
with new settlement« simplified sn! cheat 
ened, (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whols 
is neither immojlerate nor burdensome (5 
sovereassessment is not as alleged a seneral 
or widespread source of poverty and it eannct 
fairly be regarded as a contributorv cause cf 
famine At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenne when they 
occur to be imposed progressively and era 
dually, and not per saltum (b) greatcr elasti 
ulty in revenue collection suspensions and 
remissions being allowed accurding to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of th 
people (¢) & more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in eases of local deterioration 


Protection of the Tenants 


In regard to the second of the five projcs! 
tions notej above varions aArfs hase been 
passed from time to time to protect the tn 
terests of tenants agunst landiords and alst 
to give greater security to the latter in posses 
310n of their holdings The Oudh lenaney 
Act of 1886 placed important chechs on en 
hancement of rept and eviction and in 1900 

Act wac passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, an’ 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs The Puniab Land Altenaticn Act 
passed at the instance of Lor! Curron em 
bodied the principle that it 1s the duty of a 
Government which derives such consderable 
or portion of its revenue from the land to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivatms 
classes This Act greativ restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
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of bis land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process bv which the 
Punjab peusantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good teal of legis 
latino: affecting ‘ini tenure has been pissed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called tor more than once in Bengal 
where the problems arising out of the Permanent 
Settlement have been examined by 3 Royal Com 
mis 10n under Sir Francis Tloud which visited 
Benzil in 1939 40 and whose proposils are still 
under consideration 


Government and Cultivator 


While the Governmert ttus interferes be 
tween landlord and tenant m the interests 
of the latter ite own attitnde tc wards the cul 
tivator 38 one of generosity Mention fas 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural ciasses gene ally of the elabue 
rate systems of Land Survev and Records of 
Rights carried out aod maintained by Gov 
ernment In the Admunistration Report of 
Bombay for 191112 tw is stated —‘‘ The 
Survey Deyartment has cost the State from 
arst to last many lakhs of rupees But the 
outlay has beer repaid over aid over again 
The exrensicn of cultrvation which have oc 
uurred (bs allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus beer profitable 
to the State no less than to the tndrvidua! 
whereas und+er a Zenindari or kindred system 
the State would hove geimed nothme howere: 
much cnittvation had extended tnroighoart 
the whole of 30 vears leascs On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement onerations to a mini 
mum of time and procedure In the collec 
ton of revenue the Government consistently 
pursuers a generous po icy In fimes of «ais 
tress suspensions and remissinne are freely 
granted after proper inquiry 

Land revenue 1s now a provincial head ot 
revenue and 18 not shown in the All-India 
accounts It mas be taken roushiv at £28 
million a8 compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurnngzebe 
trem a much smaller Fmpire 


Since the coming mto operation of provinc13! 
autonomy in April 1937 there has been a grest 
impetus towards land revenue reform in most 
provinces the primary object being to better 
the lot of the tenant by modifyine Zemindani 
rights and usages and bv altering the s\ stem of 
land revenue rssessment Tothis end lezislatiou 
has been introduced tn pricticall\ all the auto 
nomous provinces during the years 1937 to 19.9 
and widespreid changes are in process of bem, 
made every where 


In May 1940 after more thin wveur ing urs 
th Lenzi Tand Revenue €c1 nission pyre rie! 
over bs Su lianas Floud pull het a lene ind 
lnad rey ot By the Permanent cttlement ot 
1793 a system of lini temure ind tani ion was 
laid down Ly which the fen = ! vemmndir 7 ays 


_to Government 1 part of the rent he mceives trom 


the cultivato. fhe Commision deiked thit 
the admitted defects in the zemindari system 
cin best be removed not hv imending tle 
system Lut bs iwtolshm. it uto,ether = It 
recommended thit the Permanent ‘Settlement 
should be iblshed and the zeminder boucht 
out by Government who wou dtl Gs acquire all 


> 4 a we 


he a ‘ 
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e superior interests in agricultural land in 

engal Ministerial changes coupled with the 
exigencies of the war situation have delayed the 
implementing of these recommendations which 
were submitted to an expert by the Bengal 
Government 


Following strong representations by Dr B R 
Ambedkar the Haryan leader the Bombay 
Government in 1941 agreed to suspend the levy 
of an increased judi or payment in cash upon 
the inam lands of Watandar Mahars The 
watandari system 1s a legacy from the Peshwas 
who created a large class of alienated lands 
popularly called inams the holders of which 
were designated as inamdars or watandars 
These watandars did various services in return 
for remuneration—in land money and kind— 
though the principle of ‘ no service no pay’ 
is by no means general As Dr Ambedkar 
pointed out in the memorial submitted to His 
Kxcellency the Governor there 1s a large class 


Exctse. 


of landholders including inamdars jahagirdars 
hereditary district officers and kulkarnis who 
while freed from the obligation to serve retain 
substantial portion of their emoluments 
Government s new policy now suspended was 
actuated by a desire to reduce the number ot 
village servants which it considered excessive 


The literature on the subject 1s cou*iderable 
rhe folowing should be ronsult d by readers 
who require fuller information — ‘ Land Reve 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,’ 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) 
Baden Powells “‘ Land Systen of British 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmu) 
lan & Co), M Joseph Chaillevs °* Admin 
trative Problems of Brush India ’ (Mac 
millan & Co, 1910), and the Annual Adminis 
tration Reporte of the respective Provincial 
Government 


EXCISE. 


The 1} xcise revenue in british Indi. can be 
classified into two divisions—one derived from 
the Centril Fxeise Duties and belongin,z to the 
Central Governments finance and the othe 
derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxiciting liquors hemp drugs toddy and 
opium The latter is a provincial revenue 
The resenue from the Central I'xcse Duties 
has increased by over 125 per cent during the 
pist three years As agamst a comparatively 
smill revenue of Ks 7 66 lakhs in 1937 38 and 
Rs 1275 lakhs nm 194243 the budzet for 
1945 46 forecasts a revenue of Rs 44 99 lakhs 
These duties are at present levied on motor 
sphit herosene sugat matches steel ingots 
tyres tobacco vegetable product betel nut 
coffee ter. and coal cess 


The Budget of the Government of India for 
1944 45 brought In force important changes in 
the field of Central Lacises It raised the rates 
ot duty on unmannfactured tobicco and on 
cigars and cheroots and included in the central 
Excise Tariff betel nuts coffee and tea 


A further change in respect of tobacco was 
proposed in the following year Accordingly 
the highest class of flue cured tobacco in the 
excise tariff was sub divided into three and 
subjected to a duty of Rs78 Rs5 or Rs 3-8 
per Ib according as it was intended for use 
mn manufacturmg cigarettes contammg more 
than 60 per cent more than 40 but not more 
than 60 per cent or more than 20 but not 
more than 40 per cent by weight of imported 
tobacco In order to avoid double incidence, 
some of the provincial governments reached 
an agreement with the Centre by which they 
withdrew the provincial excise duty on tobacco 
in heu of a share in the proceeds from the 
Centre s tobacco excise 


The provincial excise revenue in British India 
13 derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors hemp drugs toddy and 
opium It 18 a common place amongst certun 
sections of temperance reformers tu represent the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors as one result of 
British rule There 1s however abundant 
evidence to show that in pre British days the 
drinking of spirituous hquors was commonly 
practised and was a source of revenue 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed ure country spirit , fermented palm juice, 
beer made from grain, country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc locaily manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue except in the Madras 
Presidency and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors It {is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
Molasses and other forms o* unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out Still 
System orin some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
Zraduate the taxation accurately on the still 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 


Various Systems 


The Out-Still System may be taken to in 
clude il systems prior in order of aeveroament 
to the imrosition of Still-head duty riefly 
stated the stages of development have been-— 
First farms of large tracts, Second farms 
of smaller areas, Third farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area, Fourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis 
tilling and the like The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
50 the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details Yet 
in it. essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
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Indix has progressed on uniform lines the key | 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and flaed duty systems with the object of secur 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Moncpoly 
system The Free supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil 
lerg in respect of manufacture The rmght of 
vend 18 separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand 18 one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease 


Reforms 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 190506 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being supersedefl by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of *pirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of atill-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend 1s separ 
ately disposed of This1s the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of Bnitish India 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture 
vend, storage and transport an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit an improved system 
of disposal of vend I:censes reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with 
view to checking consumption 


Excise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the  auties 
vary from province to province The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
ompatible with the prevention of illicit 
hi till tion 


Sip of the date, palmyra and cocoanut palms 
cilled told, is used a8 a déink either fresh 
or after rermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which 1t 1s intended to draw the liquo1 
and from shoplicense fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxaticn Countrv brands of rnm and so callec 
brandies and whiskies are distilled from grape 
Juice ete The manufacture is carried out 1: 
ptivate distilleries in various parts of India . 
number of breweries has been established 
mostly in the hills for the manufacture o: 
1 light beer 


PROHIBITION 

After the introduction of provincial autonomy 
in April 1937 it became the avowed policy n 
principle of all provincial Governments to dis 
courage the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
but the Congr ss administrations which hek 
office in seven provinces until September 1989 
went further and, before they resigned adopted 
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nm active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 
xerlod of years The measures taken by them 
raried from province to province but generallv 
peaking they took the form of declaring certain 
reas either urban or rural ‘dry and within 
ihose areas the production sale and consumption 
f liquor were banned Thus in Madras fou: 
listricts were declared “dry a special excise 
‘egime was set up and active steps were taken to 
wean the populace from the use of liquor Faris 
reports indicated that a considerable me‘sure ot 
success had been attained but later it was off 
cially admitted that enthusiasm for prohikition 
was waning In the United Provinces Bihar 
Orissa the Central Provinces, Sind and Assain 
umilar steps were taken to prevent the people 
of certain areas from drinking alcohol In Ben 
gal and the Punjab (where Cealition Govern 
ments were in Office) on the other hand there 
was no actual prohibition but only temperance 
propaganda, 

In Bombay the Congress scheme went further 
than elsewhere The capital city Bombay and 
ihe second largest city Ahmedabad were de 
clared ‘dry subject to an elaborate system of 
personal permits for Europeans Parsees and 
‘confirmed addicts ’ In Bombay asin Madras 
newspapers 4nd magazines published in the pro 
vince were forbidden to publish liquor advertise 
ments—a ban which persisted after the Congress 
administrations had resigned and the prohibition 
drive had lost most of its force In April 1941 
however the Government of Bombay withdrew 
the ban on newspaper advertisements of liquor 
In Bombay successive judgments of a full bench 
of the High Court held that both the original Con 
gress legislation and the subsequent ‘ Governor 8 
Act were ultra vires the provincial administra 
tron and refused to allow that administration to 
appeal to the Federal Court on the question of 
the validity or otherwise of the prohibition law 
The ban on sales of foreign liquor was accordingly 
withdrawn as from July 2 1940 and that on 
country hquor was modified subject to severe 

restrictions 


Difficulties of Enforcement —Even on the 
limited and ‘ permissive scale adopted the 
enforcement of prohibition had been by no means 
free from abuses and difficulties It placed a 
severe strain on the authorities and numerous 
cases were reported of evasion and defiance of the 
law on an organised basis In addition to smug 
gling into the dry areas and illicit distillation 
a considerable exodus of workers and others nut 
entitled to permits used to take place everv 
week end and holiday from the cities to adjacent 
areas where prohibition was not in force and 
much drinking to excess was known to occur 
Although Congress and orthodox opinion conti 
nued to support prohibition it gave rise to po 
pular resentment among certam classes and com 
munities as also to grave legal anomalies Thus 
in Bombay after several hundreds of persons had 
been convicted for breaches of the prohibition 
rules 1n the first exght months of their mtroduc 
tion the validity of the rules was successfull, 
challenged im the courts of law 

Despite the efforts of the Governor of Bombay 
(the Congress Ministry having in the meantime 
resigned office) to avoid admunistrative chaos and 
legalise the position, the experiment may be said 
to have failed because it lacked both legal sanc 
tion and general approval The position im all 
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the erstwhile Congress provinces was then some 
what as follows Governors and their advisers 
while not committed to prohibition i princp'e 
and while reserving the right to mike such fur 
ther changes as might seem fit refrained trom 
1eversing the policy of their forme munistries 
On the other hand, they did not extend the policy 
even 1n its modified form to new areas but left 
the whole future of prohibition open to be settled 
by whitever popular regime might later assume 
office And here It 1s pertinent to note that vpart 
from the moral issue the financial implication 
of prohibition wis farreaching In some 
provinces it involved a sacrifice of anything up 
to a quarter of the total provincial income and 
the imposition of new and burdensome taxation 
\ further comphcation was caused by the exis 
tence of Indian States whose territories are in 
extricably mixed with British India and which 
have not yet adopted a prohibitionist policy any 
more thanthe Government of India has done 
Thus the whole future of the prohibition ex 
periment 1s problematical 


Drugs —The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant cousumed in India fall under three man 
categories namely ganja or the dry Ho verne 
top of the cultivated female hem; plant 
chalas or ther sinous matter which forma ar 
active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang or the dned leaves of the temp plant 
whetier naleor female cultivated or uncult: 
vated The main features of the exisutng avs 
trim are restricted cult vation under supervision 
torage in Bonded Warehouses pavment of a 
quantitative duty before issue retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possese on 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs ire 
usually sold by auction The sal of chara 
has b en prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
fron the Ist April 1922 


Salt. 


Opium —Opium is consumed m all provin 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pilis butin sone places chiefly 
on social anc ceremor ii! Occasions It Is drunk 
‘dissolved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bomba’ and other large towns 
The genera! practice 1s to sel) oprum from the 
Governmcat Treasury or a Centrii Ware 
house, to lice: ed vendors The right of retail 
to the public 13 sold bv annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned Shops Turther legisla 
tlon agamst opium smoking 1n clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 
The revenue from opium 18 derived mainly 
fiom easports ot what 1s called provision oprum 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro 
vincial Governments of excise opium for loterna) 
consumption inIndia The entire quantity 18 
now e\ported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colomal governments the system 
of auction salcs in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 192¢ In no case are 
exnorts permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of 1mport as 
prescribed by the League of Nations 
It was deciled to reducc the total of the 
opm exported since the calendar year 1926 bv 
10 per cent annually in each subsequent year 
until exports wer totally extinguished at the 
end of 193> 
Lxcise opium is sold to Provincial Gov ernment 
for internal consumption in India it a fixe 1 price 
based on the cost of production This opium 
18 retatlcd to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province 


Oy1um has ce sed to be a sou e ot revenue 
ani in the current budget the eapenditure : 
exp teltoexcced the rcecipts Ly Rs 86 lakhs 


SALT. 


Lhe salt revenne was inherited by the Britisb 
(xovernment from Native rule, together wth a 
miscellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt dutv consolidated 
and raised There are four great source of 
suppl, rock salt from the salt range and 
Kerat Mines in the Punjab, brine galt from 
tv Sambhar Lahe in Narputana, salt brine 
ondensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Cutch and sea salt factories in Bombav Madrar 
and at the mouth of the Indus 


fhe Salt Range mines contain ao inexhaus- 
tible supply They are worked in chamb rs 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 20( 
fect high The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine 1s extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat Ir the Ranr 
of Cutch the brine ts also evap rated by solar 


from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bav of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
2¢a salt inthcalt and the bulk of the 814 pls 
both for Benga) and Burina, i* import d from 
Liverpool Germany Aden Lombay and Madras 


Broadly one half or the indigenous silt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remain ier under license und excise systems 
I) t'e Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu 
fict »ries are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department a branch ofthe Commerce 
ani Industry Department In Madras and 
Bombay the ma iufactories are ander the super 
vision of Local Governments Special] treaties 
with Vative States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India excevt from the Portu 
Zuece territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontit rs of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into Bnitish India 


heat and the product is known as Baragar.: 


salt Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were openei in Dhrangadhra state in 
1923 In Bombay and Madras sea vater 1s 
let into shallow pans on the sea coast and eva 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 


krom 1888-1903 the dutv on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs In 1903 it was reduced to 
Rs 2 1n 1905 to Rs 1 8-0 ,in 1907 to Re land 
1n 1916 1t wasraiscd to Ra 1-4-0 The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent 
between 1903-1908 In 1923 the duty was dou- 


Income-1 ax 


bled bringing 1t again to Rs 28 In 1924 it 
was reduced to Rs 1 4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs 140 from March 1924 to 29th Septem 
ber 1931 It was raised to Rs 1 9 0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, atemporary additional customs dutv 
of 44 annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
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import duty was reduced to 1¢ annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained the 
same 

The net revenue from silt revenue for 1940 46 
was estimated at Rs 9 30 lakhs being the same 
> the ievred cstimates for 1)44 40 ani 
Rs 8 33 78 lakh actuals for 1343 44 The 
ictual consumy] tion of duty prid silt in 1943 44 
was 574389000 maunds a3 ag nst 6 15 00 000 
maundsin 1944 45 accordin,, to revised estimates 


salt In March 1933 the customs duty was Ihe budget for 1945 46 placed consumption 
reduced by 2 annas In April 1936 the for the current yeir at 6 1o 00 000 maunds 
CUSTOMS. 


‘Lhe import duties have varied froin time to 
{ime according to the financial condition of 
the country Before the Mutiny they were 
five percent , in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
Some cases 20 per cent In 187o they were 
reduced to five per cent but the opmuions of 
lree Traders and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Todian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
the abohtion of all customs dues in 1882 =The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern 
ment of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five percent duties were reimposed 

The Customs Schedule wis completely recast 
In the Budget of 1916 17 In order to provide ad 
ditional revenue to meet the financial disturb 
ance sct up by the war 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921 22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced 


[he Centiil Budget for 1942 43 included 
mong its taxation proposals an il 1ound 
ustoms surcharge of 20°, to be levied on existing 

import tariff except raw cotton petrol and salt 

Lhe Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civ! 

lians specially chosen for this duty before the 


introduction of the [mpe ja] Customs Service in 
1906 Since that date of the five Collectorship 
at the principal ports (CalLutta Bomba, Wf dras, 
Kan,oon and kharachi) three are ordinarilv 
reserved for Members of the I C S (142 ‘ Co 
venanted Civilians”) The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service 

Assistant Col ectors 1n the Imperial Customs 
delvice arc recruited in two ways (a) trom 
members of the Indian C11] Service—3 vacan 
cles and (b) by the Secretiry of State—19 vacan 
cies There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known asthe Provincial 
Customs Service These posts are in the git of 
the Government of India and are usually filled 
by promotion fromthe subordinate (in the Gov 
ernment sense of the word)service The sub 
oriinate’’ staff 1s recruited entirelyin India 

Lhe budget for 1945 46 estimated the net 
revenue from customs duties at Rs 52 85 lakhs 
as against the revised estimates of Rs 40) 
crores for 1944 40 ind R» 2619 5” lakhs for 
1943 44 The implovement was attributed 
to improve! shipping jo ition lar.tr importa 
tion of consumer .oods and the increase in 
the customs duty on imported tobacco anil 
its products 


INCOME-TAX. 


Taxation on income foims an important 
source of revenue to the Government ot Indi 
Out of 1 total net tax revenue of hs 27399 
lakhs estimatcd tor 194546 net revenue 
from taxation on Income was estimated it 
Rs 16721 lakhs This source witnessed rapid 
growth since the outbreak of the war In 
1938 39 the net 1evenut trom this source was 
only Rs 1502 lakhs 


The imcometax was first imposed in 
India in 1860 in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutmy It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent ora 
little more than 94d 10 the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees ani upwa.ds Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system and the present schedule was con 
solidated in the Act of 1886 This imposed a 
tax on all iucomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exemyted On 
mcomes of 2000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee or about 
63d in the pound on incomes between 700 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupes 
Or about 5d in the pound In March 1903 


the minimum taxable income was raised from 
000 to 1,000 rupees The income tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916 17 1n the general scale of 
increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 


Since then the process has been almost conti 
nuous and in every financial! difficulty the author 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
Talsl 1, fresh revenue. 


The Supplementary Finance Bull of 1931 
imposed surcharges on income-tax and super tax 
to meet the emergency of that year The 
surcharges were subsequently scaled down in 
succeeding “years, but were not completely 
abolished until after the passage of the Income 
‘Lax (Amendment) Act of 19389 That Act itself 
was the sequel to an exhiustive inquiry from 
1935 onwards by a committee consisting of Khan 
Bahadur J B Vachha, CIE, Commissioner 
of Income-Tax in Bombay and Messrs C W 
Ayers and S P Chambers of the British Inland 
Revenue Department Their report covered a 
wide field and made numerous recommendations, 
most of which were incorporated in the Act of 
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1939 a summary of which is given below 
Among other recommendations was that for the 
adoption of the slab” system instead of the 

step"’ system, and this was duly done in the 
India Budget for 19389 After the outbreak of 
the War in September 1939 the Finance Member 
made no changes 1n the basic rates of income tax 
in his Budget for 1940 41, but he introduced an 
acess Profits Tax which was further increased 
in the 1941 42 Budget to 66% per cent In the 
same Budget the surcharge on basic rates of 
income tax and super tax whick had been 25 
per cent since November 1940 was increased to 
33}$ per cent 


The budget for 1943 44] ud down 1t 6] er cent 
income tax suichar,e appled uniformly ove: all] 
levels of income It was antiwipated thit the 
increases in income tax super tax and corpola 
tion tax would yield an additional Rs 7 crotes 


The budget for 194445 toreshadowed an 
additional revenue of Rs 84 crores by making 
the following chanpes —(a) Ihe taxalle mini 
mum Income raised from Rs 1 000 to Rs 2 000 
(6) no change in taxifion on incomes upto 
Rs 10000 (rc) Inciea e in Centii surchar.e 


Rates of Income-Tax 


trom I( to Js yies on the slib between 
Rs 10000 ind 1) 000 ind tiom 20 to 24 pies 
on the Eudance vbove Rs 15.000 (d) Increise 
of huf an inni in the Centia} suicharze on 
super tix on the slabs of income between 
Rs 35000 and Rs 2 lakhs (¢) Increase in the 
Cort oration tax by one inn to 1s 3 in the 
rupee but a rebate of one ann& in the rupee 
on so much of % company s total income 15 
i not distubute! im dividends other thin 
dividends payable it 1 fixed 11te and (f) Celin, 
of the combined rite of income tii and supel 
tax it 63 pies in the rupee which was in torce 
In 1942 43 with retrospective effect for 1943 44 


By wm ordmance iw exemption of 1 10th 
of ened imcome subject to a maximum (in 
terins of income) of Rs 2.000 from mcome tay 
wis ranted for 194046 Ihe exemption 


‘would be in respect of mcome derived from 
‘personal exertion only and 1s only in respect 


of income tax ind not supertix The cost 
of this earned income relief is estimated at 
about Rs 3} crores To make up for this loss 
the Kinance act raised by three pies the surcharge 
on income tax on s1°ts of income above Rs 15 000 
and on incomes taxable at the maximum rate 


GUIDE TO NEW TAXES ON INCOME. 
RATES OF INCOME-TAX 


A —In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family unregistered firm and other 
association of persons not teimg a case to which paragraph B of this part applies — 


On the first Rs 1 500 of total in ome 
On the next Rs 3500 of total 


Nine pics in the rupee 
One anna and three pie» 


‘wo annas in the rupee 


Surcharge 
Ad 
Six ples in the rupee 


Rate 
Nal 


Ten pies in the rupee 


One anna ind six pies in 


income 
On the next Rs 5000 of total 

mcome in the rupee 
On the next Rs 5000 of totil 

income 


On the balance of total income 


Provided that— 

(1) no income tax shall be payable on a total 
wncome which before deduction of the 
allowance if any for earned imcome 
does not exceed Rs 2 000 

(11) the :ncome tax payable shall in no case 
exceed half the amount by which the 
total income (before deductfon of the 
said allowance if any for earned income) 
exceeds Rs 2,000 

(itt) the income tax payable on the total 
Income as reduced by the allowance for 
earned income shall not exceed either 

(a) a sum bearing to half the amount by 
which the total income (before deduction 
of the allowance for earned income) 
exceeds Rs 2000 the same proportion 
as such reduced total imcome bears to 
the unreduced total income, or 


Two annas and »1x pies in 
the rupee 


the rupee 
Two annas and three pies 
in the rupec 


(b) the income tax payable on the income 
so reduced at the rates specified in the 
schedule 


which ever 1t» less 


B—lIn the case of every company and local 
authority and im every case in which under 
the provisions of the Indian income tax Act 
1922 imcome tax is to be charged at the 
Maximum rate— 


Rate Surcharge 
On the whole of Two annas Two annas 
total income and six pies and three 
in the pies in the 

rupee rupee 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX 


4 In the case of every individual Hindu undivided family unreszistercd firm and other 
issociition of parsons not bem. a cis fo wheh piuriusiphs Bind € of this Part apply 


Rite Surch urge 

On the first Rs 2.000 of tot d Nal Nol 
mcome 

On the next R10000 of total Once anniin the ruy ec One inna in the rupe 
imecome 

On the next Rs 20000 of total Jwo anni in the ruper Two innas in the rupee 
income 

On the next Rs 70000 of total Thiee annas in the rupee Lwo aimnas and si. pies 
income in the rupee 

On the next Rs 7) 000 of total }our innas in the rupee Three anns in the rupee 
mcome 

On the next Rs 150000 of total }ive unmas in the rupec rhree annias in the rupee 
income 

On the next Rs 150000 of total Sin annas in the rupee Thiee annis in the ruper.* 
mcome 

On the balance of total mcome beven anmas in the rupee Three annas find s1\ pies 

mm the rupee 
B- In the cise of every loca wuithortys 
Rate Surchar pe 
Ou the whole of the total income One anniain the rupe¢ One inna in the rupee 


€ —In the case of an wssociation of persons being i ¢«o operative society othe: thin the 
Sinthatta Sutowners Society in the Bomhay Presidency for the time being registered under 
the Co operative Societies Act 1912 or under im Act of the Provinciul Tegistature -overnine 
the registration of Co operative Societies 


On the fiist Rs 26000 of totul Rite Surcharge 
come Nal Na 
On the balance of total mcome One inna in the rupee One anna in the rupee 
ID In the case of every company 
Kate 
On the whole of totalin = Three annas in th 
come rupec 


Provided thit 1 1cbite of one amma im th chief ober clause was Clause 4, the provi 
rupec shall be allowed on the totil mcome 81008 of which are — 
ws reduced by the amount of any dividend In respect of foreign income, persons who are 
declared in British India in respect of the whole not resident in British India pay on income 
ar pait of the previous seir for the issessment | arising or received in British India only Persona 
for the yt11 ending on the 31st day of Warch who are resident but not ordinarily resident in 
1946 not bemg 1 dividend pavable at v fixed British India pay on mcome arising in British 
1 ttt India and on foreign income brought into British 
India Persons who are resident and ordinarily 
Ixplanation Eor the purposes of this resident in British India pay on income arising 
proviso the expression dividend = shall be in British India, on foreign income brought into 
deemed to inchide any distiibution imcludcd British India, and also on foreign income not 
in the expression dividend 1s defined | brought into India, with a deduction of Rs 4 500 
cause (64) of section 2 of the Indiin Tncome t2\' on the last mentioned class of mcome Where 
Act. 1922 and wy such distmbution mad | foreign mcome-tax 1s payable on income arising 
duzmg the yer ending on the 31st dav of abroad, one-half of the Indian tax, or one half of 
Mirch 1946 shall be deemed to have been, the foreign tax, whichever 1s the lower, 1s allowed 
made in respect of the whole or pirt of the as a deduction from the tak payable Where 
previous yeu foreign income cannot be bronght into India 
owing to exchange restrictions, the income tax 
The new Income lax (Amendment) Act of on that income 1s not collected until such time 
1939, which was passed after protracted debate as it can be brought in : 
in and much modification by the Central Legis-, As to the definitions of “‘ residence,” they are 
lature, was intended to bring up to date the|as follows To be resident, a person must 
procedure of the Income Tax Department and either be in British India for at least half the 
to pepuet its methods more e‘hcient It year or have a house maintained in British India 
embodied provisions designed to an up existing | and visit it at least once’ during the year, or have 
loopholes and prevent evasion of mcome tax been im British India for at least 365 days out of 
law, also to adjust categories of imcome tax | the previous four years and visited British India 
payers so as to mulct the wealthy minority | at least once durmg the year To bp ordinarily 
more while giving relief to the small man The resident a person must have been resident for 
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nine out of the previous ten years and must also 
have been in British India for 730 days in the 
oi 10us seven years A company is deemed to 

resident in India if 1t 18 controlled in India or 
if more than half its income arises in British India 


Other important provisions of the Act are 
those providing for the setting up of an Appellate 
Iribunal (to start functioning after two years) 
whose personnel will consist of an equal number 
of judicial members and accountant members 
and whose purpose will be to hear appeals bv 
assessees from the findings of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Income Tix relief to be grant 
ed in respect of life insurance premiums provi 
dent fund contributions and superannuation 
contributions fund with special concessions to 
Hindu undivided famihes the abolition of the 
previous exemption of leave salary, that 1s 
salary earned in India but payable out of Indi. 
to assessees while they are on leave out of the 
country, a changed system of depreciation 
allowance from the former prescribed percentage 
of the original cost of the asset to a prescribed 
percentage of the “ written down value”’ of the 
asset and finally, a most :mportant change 
extension of the liability to pay income tax 
from all persons called upon by an income tax 
officer to make a return, to all persons whose 
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total mcome exceeded Rs 2 000 in the previous 
year This liability to pay mcome tax becomes 
obligatory upon those whose imcomes exceeded 
hs . GOV in the ¢revious year (for 1942 43 and 
1943 44 this linut hid been tempor wily brought 
down to Rs J 000) ind fulure to ask for and 
fill in a return form without 1easonible cause 
mvolyves a liability which may be as much as 
one and a hilf times the tix piyable 

In 1944 Ihe Income Tax Act was amended 1s 
follows — 

An issessee will hive the option to pw tar 
quuteily eather on the basis of his last assessed 
mcome or on the bisis of Ins own estimate of 
current earnin.s Government will pay 2 per 
cent witerest on all sums_~ paid in 
advance under thc scheme but if the assessee s 
own estimate which cin be revised during the 
year falls short of 50 per cent of the tax deter 
mined on regular assessment penal interest at 
6 percent on the difference will be pavable No 
penil ingerest will be piyable when the assessee 
Chooses to pry on the basis of his list assessed 
Income) =‘Tos cine Compliance with the «heme 
certain provisions of the penalties section of the 
Income tax Act are imported and failure to make 
pivments undc the scheme is treated as a 
default 


HISTORY OF INDIAN COINAGE. 


The {ndian mints were cloud to the uu 
1estrict d comage of sifver for the public from 
the 2oth Jane 18938, and Act VIII of 1+93 pascec 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of tre 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the pubh of gold 
ind silver coins of the Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupee~ were Cri d 
until 1897, when, under irrangemm af made witl 
the Native States of Bhopil and Kashnur the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov 
ernment rupees The re-coinage of  fhese 
rupees proceelled through the two years 1697 
and 1398 In 1899 there was no coinage ol 
rupees but in the followin. ye ir tt Seemed that 
Loimage Was necessary, and it was b gun ir 
February 1900, the Gavernment purcha ing the 
ailver required and paving fnr mamly wit 


the gold accumulated mn the Peper Currency: 


Reserve, In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was colpe1 ani over 17 creres of 
rupees in the year ending the %ist Varch 1910 
including the rupees issued conte tions with 
the convernon of the currencies of Native 
States, From the profit accrue to Gover: 

ment on the coinage it was de sided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve I und 
as th> most effective guarantee azal + tempo 
rary fluctuations of exchan’» The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securitics the 
interest from which was added t+ the fins In 
1906 exchange had been practicall, a + for 
eight yearr, and if wae d cide? th 1 of the 
coinage proftite devoted to thie fune, sta crore 

should be kept in rupees m India, Instead of 
being invested in gold eecprities The ¢ old 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gol! Stan 
dard Reserve It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the réserve, the remainder being used for 
capita] expenditure on railways 


Gold 


since 1870 there had been no comage ou: 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 1n which year colnage 
was Tesumed, was 1p the year 1891 92 


A loyal proclamation was 13sued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. Pendingthe completion oi the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Roval Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin 1p India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign Alto ether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Wint The actual 
colnage Of sovereigns was begun in August 
1918 and 1,205,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year Ibisb branch of the Poyal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff 


Ihe Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
i pies per tol, of fine gold in the form (1 bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or at the option of Government 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to Jondon A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty nine 
sixt\ fourths was notified as Government s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
Great Britain and India left the gold standarp 
in September 1931 but the buying and¥sclling 
rates for sterling are stul maintained 


With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments tor the refining of gold by the chlorine 
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process and at the end of the year 1919 20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a datly amount of 6 000 ounces of raw -old 


Silver. 


Duiing 1940 the Government of India consi 
lered 1¢ necessary in view of the rapid absorption 
of rupee com for hoarding to conserve silver 
resources aS far as possible It was therefore 
decided that thc fineness of one half silver 
ind one half alloy should be adopted for all 
three coms Ther iew coins bore the date 1940 
and were eractly similar in weight and appear 
ince to the old coins except that the ring 
was somewhat duller Incorporated mn the new 
rupee howeve wis a new security edge 


levice consisting of the insertion of a shallow P 


e entrant in the centre of the mulled edge 
which was considere i to te a virtually sbsolute 
ifeguard against counterfeiting Rupee coins 
f the old fineness were not minted after 1922 
but continued to be legal tender to the same 
xtent as before Rupee com minted in 1943 
amounted to Rs t "Ucro: s agimst Rs 23 75 
crores in 1943 


hing kdwaid VIE rupees ami ight anni 
ons ceased to be Ici] tendcr after Vay ol 
14? King G othe Vo ad Ain 
fandard alver ruy ¢€s and hh it iupees of 11 12 
the fineness ( eased to be legal ter der fron Vay 1 
1 43) This in ivuncemcent mail ithe culmini 
tion of the policy which on, 1 d over of year 
Zo of converting the rupee which had presiou |v 
been a full value silver com into a token The 
return of com was however meagre ab sine 


the end of March 1943 the aveia.e price has! 


been higher than the m tint point of the 
standard silver rupee whuh 1s Rs 10920 per 
100 tolas As standard silver comms have been 
demon tised it 18 no Jon,er illezul to hoird 
or melt them or to purchase or sell them at 
4 value other thin their face value consequent 
ly large quantities of com have bcen hoa ded 
or melted and sold for the: bullion content 
nder The Indian Coinage Amendment 
1918 silver two anna pices are no longer coined 
and issued but coms previously issued con 
tinues to be legal tende1 


New one rupee notes were issued through 
the Reserve Bank of India in July 1941 the 
issue of these notes does not affect the earlier 
issne, the Government of India one-rupee 
notes of the 1985 King George V pattern wuic) 
continue to be legal tender <A bank note 
of the denommation of R» 2 wasissued by the 
Reserve Bank on Tebruiry 1 1943 


Copper and Bronze 


Copper coinage was introduced into 
Bengal Prisidency by Act XVII of 1830 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 





owe VE 


Ww, 7IME 
-1t| covering these chin.es also provided tor the 
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Lhe weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXII] of 1870 remained the same as it wi 
in 1835 It was asfollows — 

Grains troy 


Double pice or half anna 200 
Pice or quarter anna 100 
Halt-pice or one eighth of an anna 
Pie being one third of a pice or one 

twelfth of an anna 334 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows 


Standard Diameter 


welghtin in muh 

grainstroy  rmetris 

Pre ri 25 4 

Half 3: 37} 21 1 

1 17 4 
Nickel 


Ihe Act of 1906 also provided for the compe 
of a nickel coin § it was directed that the nickel 
one anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued The notification also pre 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its cast 
lLiameter 19 8 millimetres The desiribility at 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was «onsidered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Goveinmert it wis 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one anna coin The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced 1n 1917-12 and the 
four anna and eight-anna niche! coins in 1919 
fh eight snnas nickel was withdriwn from 
circulation mn 1924 but 1s stil’ bemz receive! 
at issue offices onls 


On account of war activities the demand for 
small com greatly mecreased and in January 
1942 Government proposed to mint a half ann: 
coin which was likely to produce a considertble 
saving in metal and be of convemience to the 
public The new coin 18 square with rounded 
colners and thiee quarters the weight of the 
one anna pixe In order to economise in the 
use of nickel both the new half anna piece and 
the one anna com are minted in nickel brass 
illoy msteid of in the former cupro nickel alloy 


With + viw to pictectin. turther issues ol 
}1 a.ainst hoir jing resultiig trom the black 
mairkot vilue of the metallic contents risin 
ibove the trace value the Cov tnment ot Indi) 
issued in Kebtuuv 1943 1 new desizn of pice 
huving 1 smile: diam ter ind 2a ciculir hole 
inthe centre reduced in w iht trom 75 pruns to 
33 rains in?{ with 2 metallic composition of 


a7 percent copper 24 percent sinc ind 14 1] 


cent tin ins eid of the former fineness ot 9o4 
percent copp 1: 3 percent tin ind 14 per cent 
lhe Linince Depirtment s notification 


disxcontinuince of the coinize cf hilt yice and 
ple precc 
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The Currency System. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1803 the Indian currency system was 
a fono netailic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of stlver rupees 
aud notes basedthereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines 1n the 
United States of America the suvply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded 1n 
value ‘The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally t wo shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi 
cial to trade, but they were stil] more prejudicial 
tothe financesoftheGovernment The Govern 
ment of India has to meet every yearin London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, a3 well as 


large payment for stores required for State enter | 


pmses Asthe rupee fel] in its gold value the 


ed unlimited 
standard of value tor all internal transactions 
Since Government refused and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan 


exchange value of the rupee began to rise 


and four pence 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 


Closing the Mints —Jhe whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report 1s 


commonly called the Herschell Report It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un 


restricted coinage of silver ILhis step led, as 
was intended to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee aud the gold 
value of its silver content Government ceased 
to add rupees to thec:rculation Rupees remain 
legal tender and formed the 


ces led to an increased demand for rupees, ee 

y 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shillin,, 
Meantime, in re*ponse to the 


number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- | rupees for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 


ments rose The total reached a pitch wich 
seriously alarmed the Government which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise asum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase 1n taxation which chould be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
PaperCurrency Reserve These purposes having 


been attained a second committee was appoint 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowl: 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 


The report of 


the second stage in Indian currency policy 


11. THE NEW STANDARD. 


Ihe kowler Committee re,ected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
‘Lhey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in Indie that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrertricted coinage of gold , 
80 that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
eireulate-:de by side in India The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency Now under the 
eondition which compelied the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tenderedin India at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to thesovereign it was impossible [or the | 
rate of exchangeto rise aboveone shilling and 
four rence, save by the fraction which covered | 
the cust of shipping gold to India But if the: 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
stall possible for the rate of exchangetofall To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed tn the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupers wasapproximatel slevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able, they were to have been kept in gold, 80 as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange 


A 16 pence Rupee —lhe Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenia 
tions of the Fowle: Committee, actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. ‘Lhe offi 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four 
pence The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India 
But after a first attempt when soverei.ns soon 
came bac« to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency The gold mint was not set up The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established but 
instead of holding the Riserve in gold, it was 
inves.ed in British securities These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem 

lated by the FowlerCoumittee Reference has 

een made to the Home Charges of the Govern 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millionrsterling a year These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills That is to say, the Secretary of State 
acting on behalf of the Governm nt of Incia 
sold Bills against gold depos:ted in the Bank of 
Englana in London. These Bille when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea 
suries Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require 
ments, It follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, aa it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion ot by the creation of 
credits It ia a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging am active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
juantities In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
state declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
hilling fourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point Lhe effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against It, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
aud more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia than to buy 
Counc.| Bills Considerable quantities of 
overeigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidencv, the Punjib and parts of the 
Centra! Provinces 

Sterling Remittance —This system wolked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the generarfinancial strin- 
Zzency all over the world which followed the 
American filuancial crisis in the autumn, caused 
che Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber This wasone of the occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve Therehad been very heavy 
colning of rupees in India and the amount in the 
leserve was ample But the Reserve was in 
ecurities not in gold, and was therefore not 1n a 
1yuid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
tor the realisation of securities Moreover the 
\uthorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergencv§ It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


Til. 


Lhis brings us to the year 1918 There were 
many critics of the system Some hankered for 
1 return to the open mints , others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council] Bulls 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted? itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed againet the administrative measures 
taken bvtheIndiaOffice Thesecriticisms were 
Chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing 1t in gold in India , at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Te- 
Seive in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
~ol1 to India, thus forcing token rupees into 

irculation in onantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where the. were 
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for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up , meantime he woul ! 
finance himself by drawing on the tunds 10 the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistert demand for 
the export of gold or the equivalent of gold 

The Government of Indiarefused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirtv 

seconds Ultimately the authorities had to giv: 
wav It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity ot sterling bills on London at one and 
threepen e twenty-n'nethirtyseconds, represent 

ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bills 
to the extent of between eight ap 1 nine muhons 
sterling were sold, which regulari.ed the position 
and the [Indian export trade recovered Thu 

were gradually evolved the main prirciplesr of 
the Indian currency system It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal! 
tender at therate of fifteen rupees tothe sov 

ereign, or one and fourpence The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
tmport point by the unlimited sale of Counc! 
Bills at gold poimt in London, it was prevented 
from faliimg below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly calied Reverse Coun 

ails) at gold export point in India But it 
was not the system proposed by the kowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
oniy a limited gold circulation, some peopie 
invented for 1t the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a ‘* limping standard ”’ 


THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securiti«~ and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe odier 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infiu- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, unti) it was summarise } 
in a Series of articles in The Tames, and publi 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposesfrom Wessrs 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currencv 
Committee was appointed under the chairman 
ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain This was 
known as the ( hamberlain Committee 

New Measures.—The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency , 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en 
courage the internal use of gold as currency , 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should be fixed to the 
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amount of the Goid Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held in gold, that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Keserve should be 
abolished , that Reverse Councilsshould be sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currency should be 
Made more elastic , and that there should bc two 
Indian repreventatives out of three on the Fi 

uance Committee of the India Office TheCom 

mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula 

tion of excessive balances 1n London, the general 
tenor of thelr recommendations being ‘* not 
guilty but do not do it again’’ ‘They pave a 
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passing commendation to the idea ol a State 
Banh Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
bankcr on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in 
creases to the currency became necessary, tnciud 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR OF 1914-18. 


The report was in the hands of the Govern 
ment of Indla before the outbreak of the list war 
SOmelmmediate ste] s were taken, like the aboh 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but berore the Government could deal 
entirely with the teumporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out The eacly 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittaice 
which was met by the sale of Reve~se Councils, 
68 707,000 being sold up to the end of January 
1915 There were withdrawals from the Post 
Olfice Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs & 
crores was taken away ‘Lhere was some tack 
of confidence in the Note issue and a demand 
for gold, Note.to the eatent of Rs 10 crores 
were presented for ncashment and the Govern 
nent were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
Kut these were transient features and did not 
lemand a moratorium, confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con 
tinued strong Thedifficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti 
cipated by allstudents of the Indian currency 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
In favour ot India caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries, a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the Eritish Government 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 
If we take the three years 1916 17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous guinquennium = The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
W December 1919 £240,000 000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by creditsin India It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against *terling securities inthe United Kingdom 
chiefly Treasury Bilis, and the issue of coined 


Tupees But simultaneously there was a redac 

tion in the output of the -ilver mines of the 
world coimcidimg with an increased deman 

for the metal The price of silver in 1910 
was 27} pence per standard ounce In May 
1319 tt was 08 pence, on the 17th December 
ot that year 1t was 78 pence ‘The main diffi 
culties in India were not therefore the preven 

tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
1» to one, but to keep 1t within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand 


Rise in Exchange — The measure « adopted 
by the Government of Indi& in these emergen 
cles were to bring exchange under rigid contiol 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council P 1's so hat 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to he comed without loss ‘The 
following table shows how ra.cs were fraised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourrence — 
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Date of Introduction pire a 
epee eres Transfers 
Srd January 1917 1 4} 
28th Augus 1917 1 > 
12th April 1918 1 6 


12th August 1919 
15th September 1919 


13 
oO 


22nd November 191 


to 
Lt) 


| 
| 

“13th May 1919 | 1 8 
| 


12th December 1919 


to 
to 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE 


The effect of tnese messures however was to 
fettason the currency policy nursued from 1893 
to 1915 the main object of which was to «tabi 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency It sat 1.) 1312 and reported towards 
theend ofthe year It» main recommendations 
aresummarised below — 

(7) 1¢18 desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system 
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(t¢) Lhereduction of the fineness or weicht of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended 

422) The maintenance of the convertii 1litv 
of the note issue 13 essential, and proposals that 
Jo not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currenc) from the risk of becoming inconvert)- 
ble cannot be entertained 

(tv) Lhe rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
ehecked and mitigated the rise in Judian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the countiv as a 
whole, and it 13 desirable to secure the continu 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade 1s not hkely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
t high level 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fallin world prices were to take place and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the low=r level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsi Jerthe 
probiem afresh 

(tt) The development of Indian tndustry 
would not be seriously hampered by a hi, rate 
of exchange 

(eet) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home char-es 18 an Incl 
dental advantage that mus. be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(vz22) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex 
change would be open to serious criticizm and 
extail prolongation of Government control 


(1a) The balance of advantage 1s decidedl. , 


on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms ot 
sterling 

(z) Thestable relation to be established be 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of R3 10 to one sovereign, or, ‘n other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
tine gold, both ior fore gn exchange and for 
internal circulation 

(zz) If silver rises for more thana brief period 
abovethe parity of 23 (gold) the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note 1ssuc 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale ot 
Council Bills , (6) abstention from purchase ot 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency If it should be absolutelv neces 
vary to purchase silver the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price auch that 
rupees would be coined at a loss 

(ztz) Counc] Drafts are pnmariy sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home chargesin the wider serse of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drifts to meet all 
trade demands , but, 1f withont rnconvenience 
Or with advantage the Secretar of Stata is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doin’ so subject fo 
due regarc beang paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves 

Council Drafts should be sold a> now bs open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping goli to India At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling 
Is again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform 
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The Government of India should beanthorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Seoretarv of State on each occasiun, their readi- 
ness to acl! weeklv a atated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price t ased on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom 


(xv4t) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control 


(zev) The statutory minimum for the meta 
lie portion of the Paper Currencv Reserve should 
be 40 percent of the gross circulation 


AS regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securittes issued by the Govern 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores 
The baJance should be held 1n securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10) 
crores should have morethan one vear smat rity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date 
The balance of the invested porticn above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short dated securities 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire 


The sterling investments 1nd gold 1n the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 23 tc 
the rupee The depreciation which wil) result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once but any savings resu'ting from the rise 1n 
exchange will afford 1 tal je means of discharg 
Ing this Hat Wits in a limited number of vears 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for 1ddition 1) currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up ‘> tive crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issne as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 


Minority Report —The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stablt 
rate of exchange, without impainmng the con 
vertibility of the Note issue and without debas 
iag the standard silver rupee in India or substi 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content 
which would be debasement in another form 
In order tu attain these ends 1t was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to goid 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase ail ver for coming purposes with 
out more than temporary lose For rcvasons 
given in the report thev fixed this potnt at two 
shillings gold al) other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were not 
unanimous an important member of the Com 
mittee Mr Dadiba Dalal of Bomnavy appended 
a minority report in which he urzed the adop 
tion of the following courses — 


(a) The money standard in India st ould re 
main unaltered that 1s, the Standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

(b) Free and unfettered import? ane export 
by the public of gold bullion and gold « o:ns 

(ce) Free and unfettered imports and export 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains oi 
fine siiver at present in circulation te coitinue 
full lezal tender 


Soo 


(e) Aslong asthe price of silverin New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu 
Toure silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coms of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present i)ver rnpee and the same to be un 
limited legal tender 


(g) Government to sell Council Bille by com 
pone tenders for the amount defined in the 
udget a3 required to be remitted to the Secre 
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tary of State The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headinga the amount of Counc! 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the Lurpose mention 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation 

(h) ‘* Reverse ’ drafts on London to be sold 
only atis 329-32d The proceeds of ‘‘Reverse’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern 
ment funds and not to be utilised forany purpore 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1s 43-32d per rupee 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE, 


The fundamentalrecommendationof the Com 
mittee was that the rupee should belinked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling , that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence a] other recom 
mendations were ancillary tothis Butitis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which coafronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained ,and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, 1t was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern 
ment could reasonably rely on purcha.1o0g with- 
out loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy 
demands for rupee in India lor reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purehasinoe silver for coining at a little under two 
snillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
ae in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold 


The Report Adopted —The Currency ( »m 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon’ In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in In ila accept- 
1g the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notuying that the necessarv official action 
would be taken thereon This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of claritv in thie 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big trad¢rs to the verge of bankruptcy 


Financial Confusion—This result was 
produced by manv causes It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the [ndian 
curtency system are the free sales of Council] 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard Now when the 


Currency Report wassigned the Indian exchan 
ges were practically at two shillings gold But 
bet ween the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges as measured 1n dollars, the 
dollar sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
tbe only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorinthe situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that , the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils to take advantage of this higa rate of 
exchange , the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence, 


Effect of the Rise —The effect ot a rise 
1n exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Commuttee’s Report , it is that 
arising exchange stimulatesimports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange 1s the 
reverse 


ve 


Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce The contment of Europe, 
which was starved of 'ndian -produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pav for it nor the means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong 
Orders had been placed for machinery and othe! 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armustice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers These began to come forward 


Difficulties Accentuated —In accordance 
With the principles Mid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
bv the action of Goverument in raising exchange 
by an administrative act ‘lhe weak export 
trade was almost killed At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods in which textiles filled animportant place 
Afterwards other forces inte: vened which accen 
tuated the difficulties or the situation There 
was & severe commercial crisisin Japan and thi- 
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ehecked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Kven before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were | 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in | 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and | 
throughout the yon there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. | 
Confession of Failure.—Government strug- , 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were | 
further handicapped by the variations of the | 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence haltpenny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
von to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
wtificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
Was several pence, induced giganticspeculations. 
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end of September, when it wag officially declared 
that Reverse Councils would be atopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow poimes until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate; 1t made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures.—Apartfrom the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunat: 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of thisintention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohur- 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fiiteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Noteissue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent. of the Note Issue, the 


The Exchange Banks set aside ail their available | invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 


resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantia) 
profits, Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold.—The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when tke Govern. | 
ment announced that instead of trying to 
stabilise the rupee at two shillings gold they 
would aim at stabilising it at two shillings 
Sterling, leaving the gap between sterling and 
gold to be closed when the dollar-sterling rate | 
became par. The _ effect of this was 
to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practicaletfect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale and the market rate for exchange was al- 
ways twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 


in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Nute 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores ot 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results.—It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In @ pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whiist a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedesexports and stimulatesimports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. Atthe moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two Shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
toimports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisisin Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
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transfer of capital from India to England at the 
artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it The effects on Indian business were severe 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no fureign demand , import 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
$0008, bought in the expectation of the continu 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourrence from the highest 

oint reached Immense losses were incurred 

y all importers. The Government sold £55 


VII. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in jeaing with Indiat 
currency Thecurrencyv quacks having had thei 
wav and proved their ignorance went ouf of 
the fleld, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone to find its natural level fo! 
lowed Teft alone Exchange estab shed itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen fo one 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im 
perial Bank of India a State Bank 1n all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches 1n the first five vears of its existence 
The Bunk mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthenea and 
the fiduciarv portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater elast: 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency upto Rs 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England The Government of India now pur 
chases sterling in India to meet 1ts Home Char 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relving entirely on the sales of Council! Bijls 
in London A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government though the state of trade might 
have led toa higher figure Butas the wholly 
artificia) ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book the demand for an authorita 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in thé autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert 
The personne] of the Committee was strong 
Vv criticised in India, on the ground that 

e Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho 
ritative, a resolution was passed im _ the 


Commission, 


milpons of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
tatio the loss on these—that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was KS 30 crores of rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of zold without breaking or serious 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Wesopotamia — 

his expenditure t eint made in Indi and set off 
by paymentsin London The only advantages 
wereacon iderable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency 
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Assembly hostile to the whole body Never 


theless the Committee arrived im _ %India 
in November 1925 and _ took evidence in 
Delhi Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 


England in Jebruary 1926 and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
Ist 1926 


‘The main recommendations of this Commis 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms and they are textually repro 
duced inorder that thev mai be at ove qu stion — 


(1) The ordinary mediim of  cuculation 
shuuld remain the eurrency uote and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currgncy in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur 
rency directly convertible into gold but gold 
should not circulate as money 


(12) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the «achieve 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab 
lishment of a Central Banking system 


(422) The Central Ranking functions should 
be entrusted to 1 new organisation referred to 
as the Reserve Bank 


(77) Dxtailled recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank 


(v) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank 


(72) Subject to the payment of hmited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government 


(vw) The Bank should be given the sole 
nght of note issue for a period of (say) 25 ye1rs 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern 
ment. Treaagnries 


[legal tender and should be guaranteed by 


Government The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Countl A suggestions 
made as to the form of the note 
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(1) <An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fi ed gold parity ot the rupee but in quan 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces no limi 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required 


(z) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale ot gold by the Bank should be so tramed 
as to free it In normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying golu for non monetary pur 
poses The method ty which this may be 
secured is suggested 


(tt) fhe legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half sovereign should be removed 


(zw) Government should offer ‘‘on tap’”’ 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder 


(rut) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin It 
should however be the duty of the Bank to 
Maintain the free interchangeability of the 
ditferent forms of legal tender currency and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand 


(a1v) Onerupee notes should be re intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender 


(zv) Notes other than the one rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money 2¢, 1nto notes of smaller denomimation 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority 


(zvt) No change should be made in _ the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 


(z1%) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated and the 
ploportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute 


(xvvw) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Resetve, subject to a possible temporiry reduc 
tion, with the consent of Government on 
payment of a tax The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten yeals 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifymng the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one half should be held in 
India 


(vz) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 


(7x) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self liquidating trade bills and Govern: 
ment of India securities The ‘‘ created ’ 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
becurities within ten years 


(#z.) <A figure of Rs 50 crores has been 
fixed as the habuility in respect of the contract 
bility in the rupee circulation Recommenda: 
tions are made to secure that an amount equa! 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increas¢ 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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ssue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
labuity and the balance of profit or loss shal! 
.ccrue to or be borne by the Government 
‘evenues 


(z%2) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Departme nt 


(zz111) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
‘d with all the remittance operations of the 
Government Lhe occretary of State should 
“uraish in advance pcriodical information as 
his requirements The Bank should be 
left free at its discretion to employ such 
method or mcthods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working 


(zziv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made A trial should be made 
. ae system of purchase by public tender in 
ndia 


(zzz) The cash balances of the Government 
including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
(India) as wel] as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operiting in India, should be 
centrased in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
Section 23 of the Government of India Aet 
should be amended accordingly 


(wvvr) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than lst January 1929, 
and the Banks obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931 


(zzvu) During the transition pemod the 
currency authority (2e, the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereatter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form of which the outliné is suggested. 


(va1101) Stabilisation of the rupee ehould 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of ls 6d 


(xo1z) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished Bill forms, 
n the English language and the vernacular in 
pirallel, should be on sale at post offices 


(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India 


(2xx1) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data 


A Minute of Dissent —Whilst il the mem 
bers of the Commission signed the report, 
one of them, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of ths Vanute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had _ striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report—a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was im effect 
no standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold im India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst 1ecogmsing that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Impenal Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however tne ratio 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that 1n September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold Atthat time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1920 He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures Pioceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu 
g10n of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi 
hsed at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years namely one and _ fourpence 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms — 


‘*T Jook upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as bug no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System Iam convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which I have emphasised, 1s recognised, 
and steps takcn toensuie it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasunably be But 
I have very grave aporehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 1s 6d, is accepted and acted upon 
India wil] be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee today But the-possibilty of 
their occurring cannot be ignored Until 
adjustment 1s complete, agriculture threatens: 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment un 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable—an adjust 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and ther pro-| 
gress but in certain cases their very existence | 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of ls 6d, the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to| 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended ” 


A Survey —The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined 1n close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India 1n its various phases since 1899 This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers’ Mugazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below There is here some re treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this 1s unavoidable, 1f the full bearng 
of the measures proposed by the Commussion 
are to be appreciated After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked — 


** What was the standard thus established ” 
It 1s generally described 1n London as the Gold 
I xchange Standard That status was never 
claimed for it by 1ts principal protagonist the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who deseribed it 
as a hmping standard ’ The Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a detinite standard at all it 
was a standard of sterling exchange * ‘Later 
they show that ‘the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been 
The fundamental basis of such a standard 18 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency Under the 
Indian system contraction 1s not, and never 
has been, automatic ’* 


** However, the standard hmped along until 
the third year of the war The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable , prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio, Indian trade and 
industry developed From the narrow stand 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962466 But it 
had three great disadvantages it did not 
inopire public confidence , 1t placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it, and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India 
On this the Commission make a very sugges 
tive comment when allowance has becn made 
for all musunderstandings and musapprehen 
sions the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system 1s justified by 
its imperfections ’ 


“ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there 
after The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did notoccur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Counci] Drafts or elbe abandon thc 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative , the price of Counc] 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing, It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘ permanent’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions However, this was not 
done The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921 Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months But it 1s not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in reiation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control ’ 


‘“‘The responsibility remitted to the Commis 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control automa- 
tic working and stability , to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market In short, 1t was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
diserction 


Scheme for Gold Currency —‘‘In the 
course ot their inquiries in India the Commis 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 


alarge body of Indian opinion has insistently | 


demanded The scheme was presented by the 
Officials of the Finance Department, but it 1s 
known to be the work of the Finance Member 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India 1s of 
the greatest value 


“ The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz bars, as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation, 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coim in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatis ely fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed smount The scheme involved the 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in years , the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold , and the establish 
ment of credits in London or New Yorh The 
cost was estimated at one and two thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first hve vears 
and thereafter from two thirds of a crore to 
1 12 crore 


‘** This scheme is subjected by the ( ommission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing fhe main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption | y India of 
this £103 milhons of gold, in addition to the 
hormal absorption for the arts hoaids etc, 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit 
the rates of interest, and gold prices throughout 
the world The rvcaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits 15 doubtful, 
and the cost 1s placed by the India Office it 
Rs 3 croles @ year 


‘‘ The evidence of the highest financial author 
ities in London and New ‘ork established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets But whilst on these grounds 
the Commussion were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blachett s scheme, therc i nod it that 
they were profoundly influenced Lv it in their 
own 1ecommendations The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currencv bills is therefore im largc measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities 1n that country 12ced them 


A Gold Bullion Standard — ‘The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard They propo-e that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limwt at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quintities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed 1s to the purpos for which the 
gold 13 required The essence of this proposal 
is “that the ordinary medium of ci'vulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee and that the stability 
of the currency tn terns of gold should bc secured 
by making the currency directlv convertible 
into gold for all purposes but that gold should 
not circulate as money It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever’ In 
breaking adrift from any idca of a sterln. 
exchange, or gold exchange standard the Com 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors—the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold 


‘‘ This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade India 
will have nothing to do with any erxchange 
standard , its expemence has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver 
sies it is desired to close The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded, 
it involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
one door open Noone contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and rmsks But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense 


‘““We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India, indeed the Com 
mission do not attempt to burke 1t ‘The 
obligation is to convert the currency, pot merely 
into foreign exchange, but ito metallic gold, 
and it 18 an obligation that 1s not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and anhmited Nevertheless it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard, and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces 1p the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undceitake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification 
and at the time, which we spenfy ° It 1s import 
ant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat 


“The reserves held for the purpose of main 
taining the value of the token currency are two 
foid—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows — 


Paper Currency Reserve 


Rs_ Crores 
silver coin 77 0 
silver bullion . 77 
Gold coin and bullion 22 3 
Rupee securities ° 57 1 
Sterling secanities ‘ 21 0 
180 1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
.atio of two shillings per rupee ) 
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“The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at pre 
sent to £40,000 000 invested in Gold and in Bri 
tish Treasury Buls and other sterling securities 


‘In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, 18 designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold tn the paper currency 
reserve This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat 
ed Their further proposius are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute, that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal , and that the holding of gold which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent should be 
raised to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent ’n ten years Generally they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour 
able opportunity of fortitying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 


‘The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise, an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official avceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authurity 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs 


The Ratio —“ The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purrhotamdas Thakurdas being the 
only dissentient recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres 
ponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee Kound this point con 
troversy 1n India will be concentiited it 1s 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling ind fourpenee, 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification ‘The 
Tupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August 1917 


‘One principle advanced 1n Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be 
and usually 15, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern 
ment of India might have avoided this mea 
sure by larger borrowings 1n Indi. and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one 1n touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him In the circumstinces of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
Taising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous I must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell , the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade, attcr 1t was abandoned tn Sep- 
tember, 1920 the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepcnce steiling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the intiuence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered Jn 128, 
if was one shilling and fourpence gterling 
in October, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four s.id With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity the rupee reached one 
and sixpence goldin June, 1925, and has re 
maincd there 


** Tt 1s not, I tlink open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re 
established without undue disturbance Suir 
Purshotamdas Thakurd1s asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ‘the Eaccutive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long bcfore this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, thcy* have presented to us the issue 
in this regard 1s a furt accompli, achicyed by 
them, not having hcsitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were 1n scssion 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country ’ 

“Tt 1s to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity ot restoring the permanent ratio 
ot one and four was not seized when it offered 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there 1s a Sanctaty in the 
legal standard of money payments If this 
had been done the Commission s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India as it is,aviolent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commissions basic recommenda 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in .ts com 
position and automatic in action with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commis 
s10n base their recommendation on the ‘convic- 
tion which his been formed and cumulatively 
1einforced during the progress of our inquiry 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence priccs in India have al 
ready attained a substantial meisure of adjust 
ment with those in the wold at large and 
as a corollary that any change In the rate would 
inean & difhcult period of readjustment, involv 
Ing widespread economic disturbance which it 
18 most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avold, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent supported by a wealth of 
figures avers—and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unrehability of the Indian index figures 


* The truth, I suggest, hes between thcse two 
contentions There have bcen very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence, no 


ratio could be operative for over 8 year without . 


inducing this result But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
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Western India, are notcomplete In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
Indta—seventy percent of the whole popniation 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pry to Government The 
ratio therefo1e cannot be determined as a ques 
tion of academic principle, but 1s a matter of 
expediency 


‘*Here itseemsto me, the decisive factor isthe 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence There 18 no half wav house 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and siipence or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence Ih change would be imme 
diite not a matter of weckhs or months but of 
hours or minutts Lhcie would be an immedi 
ite rise 1n prices of twelve and a half pri cent., 
with a cons quent reduction of real wages by 
thit proportion there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the forcizn trade there would be 
violent speculation I omit 4]] calculation of the 
(ffect ot the lower ratc on the finances of the 
Government of In lia b cvuse thisis 10 influence 
which has been over valued in th past it 18 
infinitesim 1) in comparison with the ind istrial 
and commercial intcrests involved ‘> one 
who tealiscs the sensitiveness of th Indian 
Maihet, and the pronencss to speculation can 
contemplate these violent dist irl ances withoit a 
feeling akin to dismav os ine b linve of advan 
tagc hes wth stabilisaticn at one and six 
the contioveisy which must ens & 15 part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable 


The Note Issue —‘ Before the war there 
was 8 considerable wnd growing circulation of 
sovercigns On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared a» currency the actual currency of 
India 1s a to.en, the silver rupees and another 
token the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation hag {mposed serioue 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
fram the famine of 18391900 it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver which invariably rose 
in prices 33 the Government came into the 
market and it placed the Indiin currency sys 
tem as occurred during the war at the mercy 
of the silver markct The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness 1s only possible so long 
ag silver does not re above 48d an ounce The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com 
mission say, 18 an essential step in Todian cur 
rency 1¢form which must be tahen sooner or 
later No opportunity tor the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when by making 
the nutes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes a more solid right of convertibility 
ts attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased o be a reliable standard 
of value’ Both propositions can be accepted 
in their entirety ¢ 


‘** The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself , it was always con- 
vertible on demand, but from increased facijli- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de 
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nomination and steadily progressing ax experi- 
ence was gained We can theretore endorse 
the conclusion of the Comn ission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes 1s to 
establish confidence in their practici) converti- 
bility ‘and this «onfidence has been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
avauable to the public at centres where there 1s 
a demand for them ’ 
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‘* The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal oblgition to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
Leissued by the “ential Bank and coincidentally 
the one rupee note which had acquired great 
popularity beffie 1t was discontinued on the 
ground of economy shall be reissued The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money ether notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees at it» option, 
but it will be the duty of the Banh to supply 
rupees frvcely in such quantities as may be re 
quired for circulation and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur- 
rency position 1s such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India 1s 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees the total 
volume of which 18 estimated at approximately 
Rs 400 crores IJhere are Re 85 crores of silver 
coin and builioninreserve The whole tendency 
will bein the direction of a retuin of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand but there will be a 
positive mducement to the currency authonty 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get nd of 1s redundant stock It 1s clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable and 
should be seized without hesitation ’ 


The reception of the Report { llowed very 
ciosely the dines imdicited as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Maguziwne which we have 
quoted extensively above There was a con 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence ‘Lhere was, particularly 
In Bombay, a rcluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re moulded 1n order to make it the Central 
Bank with the functions proposed to be remuit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report a true gold 
standard and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit 


In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
sit and to support it by the sale of bulhon on 
the lines laid down in the Report Atthe re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
w ¢ not available the discussion of this mei 
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| sure was postponed until the 1927 session On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
& notification to the followmg effect — 


‘*After considering the report of the Roya} Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, 1s prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission subject to such further considera 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary, The 
necessary jegislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session ” 


The New Ratio —So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and  sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however, accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con 
taining not less than forty tulas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations 


ILxchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate World trade depression in 
the slump of 1930 made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling Since then, large exports of commer 
cial and hoarded gold from India have served to 
keep the exchange ratio stable, despite much 
agitation for a reversion to the Is 4d ratio by 
interested parties Generally speaking, the ten 
dency in the last ten years has been for the rupee 
to be worth more than Is 6d , and thus Govern 
ment have found no difficulty in maintaining a 
stable exchange Since the outbreak of the war 
in September 1939 official restrictions on ex 
change operations have perforce increased and 
caused some inconvenience to businessmen But 
the rupee continues to maintain its strength and 
there is little doubt that, left to itself, if would 
appreciate in terms of foreign currencies rather 
than depreciate 


Developments During 1943 44--The year 
under review witnessed a further large expansion 
in note circulation although at a more moderate 
1ate than in 194243 Yhe annual rate of 
increase durmg the year 1943 44 declined 
to 37 per cent as compared with 69 per cent 
in 194243 which was the highest recorded 
figure cither in this wai o1 the last and 59 per 
cent im 194142 The total amount of notes 
legal dender in Indiv stood wt Rs 804 84 
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crores at the end of 1943 44 as compared with 
Rs 655 11 crores at the end of the pievious 
year, and the average circulation for the year 
was Rs777 17 crores as agamst Rs 613 44 
crores during 194243 The active circulation 
increased from Rs 643 58 crores at the end 
- hh 43 to Rs 882 49 crores at the close of 


The year 1943 44 hhe the previous year was 
(haracterised by a net absorption of notes 
during all months of the year The average 
monthly absorption during 1943 44 amounted 
to Rs 19 91 crores as against Rs 21 82 crores 
in 194243 Rsll 77 crores in 194142 and 
Rs 1 29 crores im 1940 41 


The absorption durmg the first half of the 
\ear amounted to Rs 116 10 crores and during 
the second half to Rs 122 81 crores the cor 
responding figures for 1942 43 being Rs 110 86 
crores and Rs150 99 crores respectively 
rhe relatively low expansion durmg the second 
half of the year as compared with the second 
half of the previous year cin be attributed 
to the re absorption of currency as a result of 
vigorous loan and taxation programmes and 
oficial sales of gold 


There was a marked reduction compaied 
with the previous years in the demand foi 
1upee com the decline in the rite of absorption 
being considerably more pronounced than in 
the case of bank notes ‘The net absorption 
durmg the year amounted to Rs 23 14 crores 
\ agaist Rs 4493 crores during 1942 43 
and Rs 128 01 crores since the lst September 
1989 kxcept for the month of September 
when there was a return of Rs12 lakhs the 
ibsorption of rupee com continued thoughout 
the year under review The absorption during 
the first half of the year amounted to Rs 10 68 
crores and during the second half to Rs 12 46 
lores the corresponding figures for 1942 43 
heng Rs2 80 crores and Rs42 13 crores 
lespectively 

Lhe progressivcly heavy wbsorption of small 


‘om which has been im cvidenee since the 
Teginmines of the war continued unaibited 
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during 194344 im contrast to the tiends in 
the cnculation of notes and rupee com The 
absorption in India during the year rose further 
by 58 7 per cent to Rs 18 46 crores as compared 
with Rsll 64 crores in 194243 Rb % 
crores in 1941 42 Rs4 28 crores in 1940 41 
and Rs2 21 crores in 113) 40 The issue of 
small coi in 1943 44 accounted for 43 9 per 
cent of the total absorption of Rs 42 08 crores 
since the 1st September 19.9 


The largest proportional imcreases were mn 
half anna pieces whose absorption rose bv 
100 per cent fiom Rs57 lakhs in 1942 45 
to Rs 114 lakhs in 1943 44 and im pice pieces 
which rose fiom Rs13 lakhs to Rs 29 lakhs 
in the same period Silver accounted for 57 4 
per cent nickel for 41 0 per cent and copper 
for 1 6 per cent of the total absorption durmg 
the year the coiresponding percentatzes for 
the previous year being 58 3 per cent 40 5 
per cent and 1 2 per cent respectively 


Of the total absorption of small con Bombav 
and Calcutta .ccounted for Rs12 26 crores 
or 66 4 per cent the share of Calcutta being 
the ,reatest at 34 8 pei cent 


In order to meet the still expandin., demand 
for small com the mints at Bombiy and Calcutta 
continued to work to capacity throughout 
the vear and in October th. new mint at 
Lahore commenced operitions The monthly 
output of small coi of the three mints reached 
a figure of 165 2 mullion pieces in November 
1943 and rose to 175 2 million pieces in March 
1944 Production of the Bombay and Calcutta 
mints in March 1943 had been 1386 0 million 
pieces The muntage of one pice and two 
pice com totalled 683 mullion pieces in 1943 44 
as aginst 270 million pieces in 1942 43 


The total absorption of currency including 
small coin during the year was lower at Rs 280 51 
crores as against Rs 318 42 crores in 1942 43 
and compares with a total absorption of Rs 199 
croles during the last war period between 
1914 15 and 1918 19 
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The Reserve Bank, 


THE RESERVE BANK 


The following Act of the Indian Legislatur: 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1934, and 18 known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 — 


Whereas 1t13 expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability m British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage , 


And whereas 10 the present disorganisation 
of the monetarv systems of the world it 18 not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
& pefmanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system , 

But whereas it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent Measures 


It is hereby enacted as follows — 


(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor-General in Council and of 
atrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act 


(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
1ame of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
yerpetual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued 


Share Capital —(1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up 


(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares shall be transferable from one 
register to another 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be recis- 
te1ed as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in More than one register, and no 
person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
10 India, or 

(b) a British subject ordimarilv resident in 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
or in any P 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 


or 


Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
m any part of His Mayjesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch i British India, 
Shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder ceases to be quah- 
fled to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares 


(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (e) 
of sub-section (3) to be the Parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists 


(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely — 


(a) to the Bombay register—one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees , 


(6) to the Calcutta register—one hundred 
and forty five lakhs of rupees , 


(c) to the Delhi register—one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees , 


(2) to the Madras register—seventy lakh; 
of rupees, 


(e) to the Rangoon register—thirty lakhs of 


Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nomial value of the shares on the Delhi 
‘egister for which apphcations are received 1s 
ss than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a Maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register 


A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
~ the Council of State to be elected by non 
Official members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares, 


(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
Ler, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more shares; and, 


art of His Mayest}’s Dommions the,-f the number of such Spenoaus is greater 


number of shares 
lot 
be 


than one-fifth of the tota. 

assigned to the register, shall determine b 

o pe prucens to whom the shares shail 
(a) e 


(7) If the number of such applicants is less 


under the Co operative Societies Act, 1912, than one-fifth of the number of shares assigned 
or any other law for the time being in force in to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
HKritish India relating to co-operative societies remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
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half of such remaining shares, to those appli May exercise all powers and do all acts and 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, things which may be exercised or done by the 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various Bank and are not by this Act expresslv directed 
apphcants in such manner as it may deem fair or required to be done by the Bank in general 


and equitable, having regard to the desirability meeting. 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11, 


(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the pravisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned 


(10) The Governor-General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub section (8) or under sub section (9) 


(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from anv 
cause to hold office as Director. 


Increase and reduction of share capital 
—(1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
Increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central. Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in general meeting 


(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares 
stituting the origmal share capital 


(8) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issu 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
ia sanction of the Governor General in 

ouncil, 


(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the orginal share capital shall applv to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
Shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares 


The Bank shall, as soon as May be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, . Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 


of the Governor-General in Council, elsewhere. | 


The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and busmess of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 


(1) The Central Board shall consist of thi 
following Directors namely — 


(4) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda 
tions made by the Board in that behalf 


(b) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council 


{c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely — 


(1) for the Bombay register—two Directors 
(1t) for theCalcutta register—two Directors 
(112) for the Delhi register—two Directors , 
(2v) for the Madras register—one D.rector 

@) for the Rangoon register-—one Durector 
an 


(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council 


(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole timé to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances a8 may be determined bv the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council 


(8) A Deputy Gov ernorand the Director nom- 
nated under clause (4) of sub section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote 


Provided that when the Governor is absent 
Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him 


(4) The Governoranda Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five } ears 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re appomtment 


A Director nommated under clause (8) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub section (1) shall 


ed hold office for five years, or thereafter until 


his successor shall have been dulv nominated 
or elected, and subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re nommation 
or re-election. 


A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office durng the 
pleasure of the Governor General in Council 


(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of the Board 


Local Boards —(1) Local Board shall be 

matituted for each of the five ares specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of-—— 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(b) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time: 


Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
oles Sig and the interests of co-operative 

anks, 


(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
eras and not being an employee of the 


(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination 
as the case may be. 


(4) Atany time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 


(5) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses. and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 


(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (0) of sub-section (1) it mav 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 


(7) The elected members ofa Local Board shall 
as soon a8 may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, tc be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the 
register for the area for which the Board is 
constituted, 


(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
are referred to it and shall perform such 

uties as the Board may by regulations, 
delegate to it. 
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(1) No person may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who— 


a) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 


(bo) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 


‘an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 


has compounded with his creditors, or 


(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 


(2) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 


(e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
societies, 


(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private company, or one of whom is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time. 


(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(e) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 


(1) The Governor-General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director: 


Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of 
sub-seetion (1) of section 8 this power shal! be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 


(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (0) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of seetion 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor-General in 
Council he absents himself from the consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 


(8) The Governor-General in Councfi shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 


(4) <A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 


(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void 
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unless, Within two months of the date of his 
appointmient, nomination or election, he ceases 
to be such member, and, 1f any Director or mem 
ber of a Local Board 1s elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the case May be. 


(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor-General in Council, and a member of a 
Tocal Board may resign his office to the Cent al 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant 


(1) Ifthe Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise 1s rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or 1s absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appomtment, the Governor 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 


(2) Ifan elected Directorisfor any reason un 
able to attend a particular meeting of the ( entral 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Drector. 


(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
many member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy 1n the office 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in th: 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for m sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and 1n the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro. 
vided in section 9 fcr the election of Duirectors 

Provided that before such election 1s made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 


(5) A person nominated or elected under thi: 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contaimed in sub section (4) 
hold office for the unexpired portion of th 
term of his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall by 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require th 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Centra. 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
With convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-sectaon (3) of section 8 to vote 
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for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, m the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 


General Meetings —(1) A general meeting 
heremafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
ceneral meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
4x weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
t any other time 


Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 


(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 


(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
@ Maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy bemg himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
ane oor being an officer or employee of the 

an 


(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act 


(2) The first Governor and the first Deprty 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General m Counoil on his 
own imutiative, and shall recerve such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 


(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor-General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 


(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nommation of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shall be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8 The register in respect of 
which the election 1s to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they compmsed one register 


only. 


As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tione to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 
with the provision of section 9, and the 
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members of such Local Boards shall hold office 
up to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of 
section 9 but shall not exercise any nght under 
sub section (7) of that section, 


Business —The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereafter specified, namely — 


(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor-General] in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States »n India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons , 


(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable im India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety davs from the date of 
such purchase*or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace, 


(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace, 


(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading 1m securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as May 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 


(8) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterlimg in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees, 


(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (imcluding treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing withm nimety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank, and 


(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom , 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of— 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee 18 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parhament or by any law for the time being 
in force in Britislt India , 


(b) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the same, 
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{c) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank, 


(d) promussory notes of any scheduled bank 
or @ provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have heen 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops, 


(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months fram 
the date of the making of the advance , 


(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 


(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase, 


(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom 
mendation of the Central Board 


Provided that securities fully guaranteed \- 
to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State 


Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that—- 


(a) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the Habihties of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits , 


(6) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the habihties 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits , and 


(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shal] not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of the habulities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits , 


(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities , 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of ite claims, 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India m the transaction of any of the 
folowing kinds of busimess, namely — 


(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver 


(6) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company , 


(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of anv securities 
or shares , 


(4) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere , 


(e) the management of public debt, 


(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
on, 


(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which 1s the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force 1n that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank , 


(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the busimess of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed 


Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank whch 1s the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being 1n force in that 
country 


Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowimgs from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank , 


(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act , and 


(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act 


When, 1n the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opmion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen Making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contamed in sub- 
clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub clanse 
(a) or (b) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17 — 


(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
sub-clause (a) or (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(8) of clause (8) of that section though such bill 
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or promissory note does not bear the signatur: 
: f ina iy bank or a provincial co operative 
ank , or 


(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts ot 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees , Or 


(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section 


Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of speuial 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without pricr consultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Bo ird forthwith 

Forbidden Business —Save as otherwise 
provided in se tions 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 


(1) engage in trade or otherwise have 1 
direct interest im any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking except such interest as it 
may im any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible Moment, 


(2) purchase 1ts own shares or the ohires to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of anv such shares, 


(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other 
wise on the security of, immovable sroperty 
or documents of title r lating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable propeity, except o 
far as 1s necessary for its own business pre 
muses and residences for its officers and servants 


(4) make loans or advances 


(9) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand 


(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts 


Central Banking Functions 


The bank shall undertake to accept monies 
or account of the Secretary of State 1n Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re 
venues and such States in Indi: as may be 
approved of and notified by the Goverhor 
General in Council 1n the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standin 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, an 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the Manage 
ment of the public debt 


(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Banh on such condi- 
tions as May be agreed upon, witb all their 
money, remittance exchange and banking 
transactions in India and, in particular, shill 
deposit free of interest all their «ish balances 
with the Bank 

Provided that nothing 10 this sub section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require 


(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans 


(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree 
ment on the conditions referred to im this section 
the Governor General 1n Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be 


(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government 1s a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also 


Bank Notes-——(1) The Bank shall have the 
sole nght to issue bank notes in Bnitish India 
and may for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council on the recommenda 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General in Council] and the pro 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank m like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly 


(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Counci shall not issue any currency notes 


Issue nt —(1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank in an 
Iosue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any lability other than 
the habilities of the Issue Department as here 
inafter defined in section 34 


(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin bullion or securities 
pe are permitted by this Act to form part of the 

erve 


Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor General 
in oe on the recommendation of the Central 


The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made bv the Centra! Board 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Council, 
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(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
cee oader save at an office or agency of the 

n 


The Bank shall not re issue bank notes which 
are torn defaced or excessively soiled 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of mght be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note 


Provided that the Bank may, with the pre 
vious sanction of the Governor Generalin Council, 
prescribe the circumstances m and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature 


The Bank shall not be hable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it 


(1) If.in the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Bank fails tc carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine and such 
agency May exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act 


(2) When action 1s taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board 


No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act 
the Governor General in Council shall draw 
accept, make of issue any bill of exchange 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to beareron demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other 
wise May be drawn on a persons account with 
a banker, shroff or agent 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine whicr 

ay extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
n or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed 


(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
ree sata except on complaint made by the 
an. 
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Assets of the Issue Department. 


(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullicn, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as 1s not less than the 
total of the habilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined, 


(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities 


Provided that the amount of gold com and 
gold bulhon shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 


3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of any Maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub clause (a) or sub clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 


Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount 18 greater, or, with the previous sanc 
tion of the Governor Genera] in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees 


(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
com and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coi shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaiming 


(5) Of the gold com and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen twentieths 
shall be held in British India and all gold com 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies 


Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which 18 in ep other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets 


(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
aterling securities which May be held as part of 
the assets shall] be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kind vable in the currency of the United 
Kingdont, namely — 


(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De 
partment with the Bank of England , 


(6) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days , 


(ec) government secunties of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years 


Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities Maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 
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Liabilities of the Issue Department —(1) The 
hall be 


an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
Ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being 1n circulation 


liabilities of the Issue Department s 


(2) For the purposes of this section anv 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the lst day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be, but any such note, if subse 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council 


On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General m Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time bemg in circulation and 
the Governor Geperal in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as 1s equal to the 
total of the amount of the habihty so trans- 
ferred The coi, bullon and securities shall 
be transferred nm such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 


Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee com so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees 


Provided further that the whole of the gold 
comm and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 


(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the mmmmum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub section (1) of section 53, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee com up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceedin 
five crores of rupees, against payment of leg 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities 


Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold com, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 
exceed one half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold com, gold bulhon or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assete 
under sub section (6) of section 33. 
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(2) After the close of any financial year 
m which the Maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, 18 less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one sixth of the total amount 
of the assets as so shown whichever may be 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall dehver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceed.ng five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contamed in 
the foregoing provisions, the Baok may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council for periods not exceeding thirty day; 
in the first instance, which may, with the lke 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coi, gold bullion or sterling secur 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub section (2) of section 33 and whilst the 
holding ts so reduced, the proviso to that sub 
section shall cease to be operative 


Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets 


(2) In respect of any period durmg which 
the holdin. of gold coin, gold bullion and sterkng 
securities 1s reduced under sub section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding 1s reduced below the minimum “pre 
scribed by sub section (2) of section 33, and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty tuo ana a half per cent of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent per annum in respect of 
every further decrease of two and a half per 
cent or part of such decrease 


Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent per 
annum 


The Governor General 1n Council shall under 
take not to re issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section , and the Bank shail undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
He Governor General in Council under that 
section 


(1) The Bank shall issue rupee com on 
demand im exchange for bank notes and cur 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for com which 1s _ legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act 1906. 


(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other eoins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as May, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation , and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
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demand If the Governor-General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public 


Obligation to sell sterling.—The Bank shall 
sell to any person who Makes a demand 
in thit behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for 1mmediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
mine sixty fourths of a penny for a rupee 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 


Obhgation to buy sterling -——The Bank shall 
buv, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 


Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
1s satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made 


Cash reserves of scheduled banks —(1) Lvery 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
Maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of busimess 
on any day be less than five per cent of the 
demand habilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to im sub section (2) 


Explanation —}or the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank of the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank 


(2) Livery scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing— 


(a) the amounts of its demand #@nd time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 


(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 


(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 


(dq) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 


(e) the balance held at the Bank, 


at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Fridayis a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day , and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates : 
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Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is enpracecenie in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
poarion of the bank and its branches, the 

ank may require such bank to furnish in 
heu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub section in res 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month 


(3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bankin respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance 1s still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of busimess on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum 


(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub section (2) shall be 
Hable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
ar to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a& penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues 


(5) The penalties imposed by sub sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank 1s situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalfto the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases. 


(6) The Governor General in Council shall 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
one cae of banking in British India and 
which— 


(@) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 


(5) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913 
oF a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 


and shall by a like notification direct the ex 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
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than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes mto 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business 


The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a con-olidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of subsection (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section 


The Bank may require any provincial ¢o- 
operative bank with which 1t has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub section (2) of section 42 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank 


Agreement with the Imperial Bank— 
(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India wl ch shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which ths Chapter comes 
into force and to remaim in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until termimated after 
five years’ notice on either side and shall 
further contami the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule 


Provided that the agreement shall be condi 

tional on the mamtenance of a sound fin incial 
Posen by the Impernal Bank and that if, in 
he opinion of the Central Board the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
of the Agreement or to Maintam asound t nincial 
position the Central Board shall make a recom 
mendation to the Governor General in Council 
and the Governor General in Council after 
making such further enqwry as he thinks fit 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions m \ 
declare the agreement to be terminated 


(2) The agreement referred to in sub section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after 1t 13 made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature 


General Provisions 
The Governor General in Council shall trans 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve I und 


After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at ‘he time of the issue of 
shares a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor Genera) 
in Council 
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Provided thst if at any time the Reserve all reasonable times have access to the books, 
Fund 18 less than the share capital, not less| accounts and other documents of the Bank, 


than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the’ and may, at the expense of the Bank if ap 


whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 


Limitation on Dividend. 

With a view to limit temporarily the rate at 
which dividend on the share capital of the 
Reserve Bank of India may be paid by the Bank 
to the shareholdeis, an Ordinance was issued on 
June 30, 1943, suspending the provisions of 
section 47 of the Reserve Bank of India Act 
1934 and of the Fourth Schedule of that Act and 
providing that ‘‘ the aggregate of the rates at 
which payment of the cumulative dividend and 
the additional dividend pavable to shareholders 
of the Bank under tht said provisions 1s made 
shall not, so long as this Ordinance remains 
in force, exceed four per cent per annum on 
the share capital of the Bank, and the Balance 
of the surplus of the net annual profits of the 
Bank shall be paid to the Central Government ”’ 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contamed in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relatin 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall no 
be hable to pay mcome-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains, 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the labilty of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 


inted 

by it or at the expense of the Governor General 

n Council if appointed by him, employ account- 

ants or other persons to assist him in ins estigat- 

ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 

Sone exaliine any Director or officer of the 
1) 


(3) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the ce-sheet 18 a full and fair balance- 
iheet contamng all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion oF information from the Central Board, 
ber it has been given and whether it 1s 
sat@factory. Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with fhe 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 


Returns —(1) The Bank shall prepare and 
ransmit to the Governor General m Counc1l 


acer account of the Issue Department and 
0 


the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 


as the Governor General mn Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe 


(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the The Governor General in Council shall cause 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other these accounts to be published weekly m the 


relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of mcome tax any dividend 


“~azette of India. 


paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed Pd Fe ne PH te ee 


to be “ Interest on Securities ’’ 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it 1s prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
onary paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 


m the date on which the annual accounts 


of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor- 


General in Council a copy of the annual accounts 


signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 


(1) Not less than two auditors shall be of the Bank throughout the year, and the 


elected and their remuneration fixed at the 


Governor General mn Council shall cause such 


annual general meeting The auditors May accounts and report to be publi 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer Gazette of india. @ published in the 


of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office 
for re-election on quitting office. 


Any auditor shall be eligible tr 


(3) The Bank shall also, within two month. 
om the date on which the annual accounts of 


the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 


(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be General in Council a statement showmg the 


appointed by the Central Board before the first name, address 


and occupation of, and the 


annual general meeting and, 1f 80 appointed, shall number of shares held 
hold office only until that meeting All audi- the Bank. eld by, each shareholder of 


tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
Elections 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor Géneral im Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank 


Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 


Agricultural Credit Department.—The Bank 


shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 


ment the functions of which shall be— 

(a) to maintam an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions, 

(0) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and ita relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 


of the annual balance-shee , and it shall be his engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 


duty to examine the same, together with the 


accounts and vouchers relating theeto; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 


(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the buamess of banking, and 
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(5) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri 
oe enterprise and the operations of the 

n 

(1) the Bank shall, at the ear:iest practicable 
date and in any case withm three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force make to the Governor General 1n Council 
a report, with proposals, if 1t thinks fit, for 
legislation, on thé followmg matters, namely — : 

(2) When the Bank 18 of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council 

(1) Ihe Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who 1s registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not bemg 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner 


(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
an\ shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly 


(3) If any person required to makea de 
claration under sub section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote 
either under section 9 or section 14 by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined un 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code 

(5) Nothmg contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank 


(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board im respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted 

(1) Nothing 1n the Indian Companies Act 
1913, shall apply tothe Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct 

(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy 
five per cent and twenty five per cent 
respectively 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shal) not 
exoeed the paid up value of the shares held 


by him by more than one per cent for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub 
ject to a Maximum of twenty five per cent 


(1) The Central Board may, with the pre 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision 18 necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act 


(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
ihe generahty of the foregoing provision, such 
egulations may provide for all or any of the 
‘ollowing Matters, namely — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, mcluding provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin 
ciple of proportional representation by meane 
of the single transferable vote 

(bo) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections 


(c) the maintenance of the share register 
the Manner in which and the conditions subjeet 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the nghts 
and duties of shareholders , 


(d) the manner mm which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised , 

(e) the manner in which notices may te 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons , 


(f) the manner in which the busimess of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof , 


(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions , 


(kh) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank, 

(t) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees , 

(9) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank, 


(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed, 

(2) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use, 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintamed 


: is) the remuneration of Directors of the 
ank, 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank, 

(p) thé regulation of clearing houses for the 
scheduled banks, 

(g) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
umperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded , and 
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(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
pavment 

In the Indian Comage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the followmg section shall be substituted, 
namely — 

**11 Gold coms, comed at His Majesty s 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty s Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reseive Bank of India at its offices 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee ”’ 

The Indian Paper Currency Act 1923 the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1922 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act 
1925 and the Currency Act, 1927 are hereby 
repealed 

In sub section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 after the word ‘Royal’ 
the words ‘“‘Reserve Bank chal) be inserted 


The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 1935 36 The Bank madea 
net profit of Rs 53,42,100 forthe year ended 
December 31 1936 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 
30th, 1944 

The report of the Central Board of Directors 
of the Reserve Bank of Ind11 for the vear endcd 
June 39, 1944 states that after payment of 
expense of admunistration and provision for 
sundry labilities and contin,encies the net 
profit amounts to Rs 10 2657810711 Ofthis 
amount a sum of Rs 2000000 will be utihsed 
for pay ment to shareholders of a dividend at the 
rate of four per cent, the maximum dividend 
permissible under the Ordinance issued by the 
Government of India on June 30 194. leaving 
a surplus of Rs 10 06 57 810 ~ 11 for pay ment tc 
the Central Government Thc 1ct trofit 18 
higher than in the previous ycar 1\ Rs ~ »7 
crores owing to a marked increase in the interest 
bearing assets of the Bank and constitutes 
a fresh record 

The total number of sharcholders declined 
further during the year from 49 402 to 48 292 
The number of shares on the register of the 
Calcutta area remained practically unchanged 
while those on that of the Bombay area con 
tinued to merease 


Notes and Coins 

It was announced on Novemler 2 1943 
that Bank Notes bearing the si.niture of 
Mr (now Sir) Chintaman D Deshmukh would 
be issued shortly and the notes actually 
iwsued during the year were of the denomimation 
of Rs2 Rs5 Rsi0 and Rs100 No alterations 
were made in respect of the pattern s1ze o1 
colour of the notes issued during the accounting 
year AS & measure of additional protection 
against counterfeiting the Central Government 
directed that the design of the quaternary 
four anna com struck at the Mints with effect 
from August 1943, shall have the same security 
edge as the new quaternary rupee and half 


rupee coins 
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Exchange 


The rupee sterling exchange market was 
featureless and the sellers’ quotation for tele 
graphic transfers for merchant business remained 
unaffected at lsh 531 32d The net purchases 
of sterling by the Bank during the year ended 
June 30 amounted to £101 493921410 as 
compared with £97 739,341 8 0 1n the preceding 
year Repayments made by the Secretary 
of State on account of recoverable war expen 
diture and purchases made on behalf of His 
Majesty s and Alhed Governments after deduct 
ing the sterling requirements of the Central 
Government and the Government of Burma left 
a new credit in favour of India of £162,685 000 
at the end of the year as against £235 975 000 
at the end of the previous year 


Exchange Control 


Remittances of foreign exchange contimued 
to be restricted With the easing of the US 
dollar position American firms were allowed 
to remit their profits 1n full and amounts blocked 
on account of the infringements of the smport 
trade control regulations were released 
Restrictions on remittances 1n certain other 
currencies were also relaxed to a limited extent 
To prevent unauthorised travelling, the Govern 
ment of India on July 17, 1943 issued a not) 
fication prohibiting any person from proceeding 
outside India without a written permit 1ssued 
by the Reserve Bank bus the restriction 
did not apply to persons proceeding to countries 
adjoining India or to Iraq, Arabia British 
East Africa and the United Kmgdom 


Government Loans 


A number of new loans m addition to rupet 
counterparts of 31 per cent undated pape1 
and special issues of some of the existinz loans 
wele floated during the year under review 
The Post Office len year Defence Savings 
Certificates were replaced from October 1 
1943 by the more attractive Twelve ea 
National Savings Ccrtificates particularly to 
appeal to the small investor 


A further issue of the three ver cent Loan 
1963 65 for Rs 15 crores was made on Julv 
3 1943 From the same date the Fourth 
Defence Loan 3 per cent 195355 was issued 
This loan was eventually closed on March 31 
1944 Jarly in August Government announced 
that to assist in the funding of the liabilities 
connected with the acquisition of the 2} per 
cent and 3 per cent undated sterling stocks 
rupee counterparts of the 3} per cent undated 
paper would be created upto the aggregate 
value of these two loans and would be sold 
through the Reserve Bank in October 
Government floated the 3 per cent Funding 
Loan 1966 68 for Rs 25 crores and in January 
1944 they created a special issue of Rs 50 crores 
of this loan Later in the year the 3 per cent 
Victory Loan repayable at par on September 1 
1957 was issued from April 1 In June, 
Government announced the creation of a special 
issue of Rs 50 crores of the existing 27 pér cent 
1948 52 In addition, Five Year Interest-Free 
m the previous 12 months, and Bs 932 49 
crores since the beginning of the war The 
total holdings as on June 30, 10944 amounted 
to Rs 1,002 07 crores 
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Prize Bonds in denomination of Rsl0 and 
Rs 100 repayable on or after January 15 1949 
were made available with effect from January 
15, 1944 The Bond holders will receive half , 
yearly prizes, the total cost of which to Govern 
ment will be equivalent to a rate of interest 
of about two per cent per annum The total 
amount raised during the accounting year 
through all new issues and sales of loans on 
tap came to Rs 282 80 crores 


It was noticed in the last year’s report that 
four provincial governments resorted to borrow 
ing in September 1942 The same four pro 
vincial governments wz, Bombay, Madras 
the Punjab and the CP and Berar issued 
simultaneously on September 14, 1943, three 
per cent medium dated loans of the aggregate 
value of Rs 72 crores repayable on September 
14, 1956 The object of the loans a3 tht 
of the loans floated last year was to make 
advance iepayment of a part of the loans 
carrying a higher rate of interest, owed th 
Central Government from a date prior to the 
arr tr mmada of provincial autonomy on Anril 
1 





Scheduled Banks 


Fhe number of banks included in the second 
schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act 
increased from 64 to 76 during the course 
of the year as a result of the inclusion of 13 
banks and the exclusion of one consequent 
on its business having been taken over by 
another bank The applications of seven banks 
for inclusion were under consideration 


The year under review witnessed a continuous 
rise in the total demand and time Itabulities 
which stood at Rs 747 44 crores on June 30, 
1944 as compared with Rs 549 23 crores on 
June 25, 1943 The percentage of cash in 
hand and with the Reserve Bank to total deposit 
habilities which stood at 13 19 at the end of 
Tune 1943 rose to 16 95 at the end of June 1944 
With the increase in deposits average balances 
maintained by the scheduled banks with the 
Reserve Bank rose from Rs 55 82 crores in 
the accounting year 1942 43 to Rs 73 07 crores 
in 1943-44, the excess of the statutory minimum 
being also higher at Rs 45 24 crores as against 
Rs 36 42 crores in the previous year Advances 
by scheduled banks during the year were larger . 
and stood at Rs 211 47 crores on June 30, 1944, 
a3 against Rs 141 30 crores at the close of the 
last year The proportion of advances and 
bills discounted to deposits also increased 
from 26 57 per cent at the end of the last 
vear to 29 43 per cent on June 30, 1044 


Seven banks ineluding one provincial co 
operative bank approached the Reserve Bank 
for financial accommodation during the year, 
a total amount advance being Rs 379 15 
akhs 


The total number of offices of scheduled 
banks including head offices, branches pay office 
etc , ro3e from 1,607 on June 30, 1943 to 2,141 
on June 30, 1944, an increase of 534 offiees as 
compared with an increase of 202 offices in 
the previous year The 13 banks newly included 
in the schedule accounted for an addition 
of 155 offices, and there was a net increase of 
379 in the number of offices of the existing 
scheduled banks 88 new offices were opened 
at places which did nat previously enjoy banking 


The Reserve Bank. 
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facilities offered either by a scheduled bank 
or a non scheduled bank having capital and 
reserves above Rs 50,000 
Banking Legislation 

Government have fixed July 1, 1944, as the 
date on which the Indian Companies (Amend 
ment) Act 1944 will come into force The 
amendments prohibit a bank from employing 
a managing agent or any person whose remu 
neration or part of whose remuneration takes 
the form of commission or a share in the profits 
of the company or 1ny person having a contract 
with the company for its management for a 
period exceeding five years at a time and also 
impose certain restrictions on the capital 
structure of and the votinz rights of the share 
holders of a banking company tuncorporated 
after Januiry 15 1937 


Issue Department 

The steady increase in the total of the Ya alance 
sheet of the sue department of the Reserve 
Bank of India which has been in evidence 
smece the bezinning of the war wis inaintained 
during the year under review though at a 
slower pace the total rsing from Rs 746 16 
crores to Rs 943 40 crores On the liabilities 
side notes in eirculition showed 32 relatively 
smaller increase of Rs 198 89 crores to Rs 931 37 
crores as agamst an increase of Rs 283 2) 
crores during the previous aecounting vear 
Of the asset-, “‘ gold coin and bullion remvincd 
unchanged at Rs 44 41 crores at the statutory 
rate of valuation, namely Rs 21 310 per tola 
Sterling securities advanced from Rvs 567 79 
crores to Rs 828 33 crores The value of 
rupee securities which stood at Rs118 41 
crores on June 30, 1943 steadily declined to 
Rs 58 33 crores by the 22nd October, mainly 
owing to the cancellations against sterling 
securities of ad hoc treisury bills, and continued 
at that level till the week ended June 30 1944 
when it stood at Rs 57 84 crores 


Banking Department 

Owing to a considerable increase in “ balances 
held abroad ’’ a» well as in scheduled banks 
deposits with the Bank, the total of the balance 
sheet of the banhing department also showed 
a large 118e from Rs 99 11 crores to Rs 201 69 
crores On the liabilities side, the deposits 
of the Central Goveinment increased nearly 
eight-fold from Rs8 42 crores at the close 
of last year to Ro 65 25 crores at the end of 
June 1944 Deposits of the Government of 
Burma and other Governments also increased 
by Rs6 97 crores to Rs17 58 crores The 
deposits of banks remained on a highei level 
than during the previous veiw refiecting the 
plethoric money conditions and stood af 
Rs 94 35 crores o June 30 1344 azainst 
Rs 58 24 crores on June 30, 1943 On the 
agsets side, ‘ balances held broad  greathy 
creased from Rs 75 88 crores to Ro173 74 
cores ‘Bills purchased and discounted ’ 
‘investments «and other assets * were also 
on a higher level than lit vear 

The sterling balances with the Reserve 
Bank continued to accumulate, the net accre- 
tions during the accountins period being 
Rs 358 40 crores as agunst Rs 296 43 crores 
in the previous 12 months ind Rs 932 49 crores 
since the bezinimsz of the wu Lhe total 
holdings as : 1944, tt. 
Bs 1002 OF Crores 
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India 1s pre emimentiy an agricultural country 


though a silent and steady progress towards 
industrialisation has been going on during the 
last quarte: of a century 

If we look back on the course of agriculture 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability In the 
days that are past the outturn of the soil was 
SuLjected to periodic shocks from fimuines 
arising fiom the failure of the 11:ns when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change and though no doult 
in future heavy losses may be incuried from 
the weahness of the monsoons they are never 
hkely to be as catestrophic is in cuch years as 
1896 97 and 18991900 It is a well known 
fact that 6000000 acres of additional land 
have come under i:rigation in the last 20 years 

Twenty five years ago in this country— 
the second largest producer of raw cotton in the 
world—long staple varieties of cotton were 
almost unknown The position at the outbreak 
of the present wir was that the Indian textile 
industry was meeting a considerable portion 
of its long staple requirements from indigenous 
production The improvement in the quality 
of the crop was accompanied by an increise 
in the average yield per acre of the order of 
30 per cent duiinz the same period The 1ecord 
of jute has not however been one of uninter1up 
ted progress Ihe stecper fall in the puices 
of raw jute durmg the world depression accom 
pe by a cut im acreage was estimated to 

ave reduced the income of the average jute 
grower by about two thirds The phght of the 
cultivator no doubt improved later but the 
difficulties of the jute manufacturing industry 
resulted in a fall in the consumption of raw 
jute and this necessitated a large measure of 
State contro] 1n regard to the area under this crop 

The progress of sugarcane cultivation was 
limited solely by the capacity of the internal 
consumption of sugartoincrease The estimated 
production of cane in 1924 25 was less than 
30 million tons but by 1936 37 1t had exceeded 
67 million tons This turned out to be far m 
excess of the effecti,e demand and the manu 
facturing industry was in a state of over 
production As 1 result the production of 
cane came down to the low level of 36 million 
tons in 1938 39 but 1t improved to 48 mullion 
tons in the next year A large proportion 
of the total area under sugarcane in India 18 
now devoted to the improved Cormbatore 
varieties with a yield per acre higher than that 
of other varieties by more than 30 per cent 

The one agricultural commodity whose 
fortunes were not appreciably affected by the 
world depression was groundnut <A quadrup 
ling of the area and a proportionate increase 
im output in the course of two decades 13 a 
record which 1s not shared by any other crop 
This phenomena! increase 1n acreage 18 explained 
as due to the highly remunerative nature of the 
crop The greater part of the increased produc 
tion was exported in the result groundnut had 
steadily displaced the other oilseeds from the 
export trade of India and moreover by 1939 
India had become first among the groundnut 
exporting countries of the world 

is story of continued progress has to be 

varied somewhat in relation to the production 


of foodgrams ‘lhe output of ine has obsti 
nately refused to improve 1n spite of the best 
efforts of the Agricultural Department About 
4% mullion acres of rice land were brought under 
improved vazileties but this has no perceptible 
effect on the total production § actually the 
output declined by something like 10 per cent 
as between 1920 21 and 1940 41 The tendency 
to substitute other crops foi rice was greatly 
accentuated by the availability of an abundant 
supply of cheaper varieties of 1mported rice 

The results of research have been appled 
with much gicater success in the case of wheat 
About a thud of the total area under wheat 
has been brought under impioved crop and in 
the course of 20 years the total output of wheat 
has increased fiom 6 000000 tons m 1920 21 
to 8000000 tons in 194041 The cost of 
production im India however remained very 
mgh in comparison with the other wheat 
pioducing countries of the world and the Indian 
wheat giower was hit so hard by the fall in the 
woild prices of wheat during the depression 
that i his interest a protective duty had to he 
imposed on imports of wheat 

The experience of the other cereals parti 
cularly millets ws more or less similar to that 
of rice The mullet ciops aie concentrated in 
areas of very poor rainfall and it 18 in such 
areis that any improvemeit in cultivation 1s 
of peculiar difficultv 

Thus while Indiis economy i» essentiills 
agricultural she ranks as one of the eight 
greatest sndustrial countries of the world The 
pace of industrial development since the early 
twenties of this century has been greatly accele 
rated by the policy of active assistance pursued 
by the State both by way of granting tariff 
piotection and of giving preference to the 
products of Indian industry in purchasin, 
Government requirements The prospect of 
continued Government help and the anticipation 
of handsome profits encouiaged a rapid flow of 
private capital into mdustry New cipital invest 
ed in joint stock enterprise alone m the inter wir 
period was something like Rs 1o0 crores 

Among the major industries the largest 1s the 
cotton textile industry which has its home mn 
Bombay City with importint subsidiary centres 
at Ahmedabad Sholapur and Nagpur The 
period intervening between the two wars saw 
such a good progress that the share of imports 
in the cloth requirements of the country decreased 
from about four fifths to much less than a fifth 
In the same period the number of mulls creased 
from 227 to 355 the number of spindles from 
6 2 mullions to 8 4 mullions and the number 
of looms from 109 000 to 168000 The output 
of yarn more than doubled in weight and the 
output of piecegoods nearly trebled in length 

Raw jute 1s a virtual monopoly of Bengal 
and the jute mills are concentrated im and near 
Calcutta The mdustry had to face numerous 
difficulties during the past 25 years but in 
the period taken as a whole the industry did 
show a fair degree of improvement 

The metallurgical industry is of more recent 
growth and 1s greatly fostered by State encoura 
gement The principal centre is Jamshedpur 
the seat of the works of the [ata Iron and Steel 
Company, where subsidiary industries have 
sprung up to utilise the products of the blast 
furnaces and mills The real growth of the 
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industry took place in the last two decades and' of raw materials in exports has fallen to 28 per 


it 18 remarkable that the mdustry recorded the 
most rapid progress during the world depression 
Between the year 1932 33, when the regular 
collection of output figures Started and the 
year 194041 the steel ingot production of 
the country mcreased from less than 6 lakhs 
tons to more than 1 3 mullion tons During 
the same period the output of finished steel 
jumped up from 359 000 tons to 925 000 tons 

The history of the sugar industry in this 
country really began with the grant of protection 
to the wndustry The output of sugar which 
was only about 300 000 tons in 1932 33 has now 
Tisen to over a million tons The paper industry 
would have languished in the decade followimg 
the last war but for the protection granted to 
it in 1925 ‘The cement industry staged a 
Surprising recovery 1n the thirties on the basis 
of a mutual agreement 

Among the comparatively new industries 
are pats soap matches and chemicals At 
the outbreak of the present war the position 
was that two thirds of the countrys require 
ments of pamts and almost thd whole of the 
supply of soap came from local production 
where as at the end of the last war only a very 
smali portion was so met in either case This 
is largely true of the match industry as well 
The cessation of imports due to war conditions 
pave a fillip to the chemical industry 

Ihe most important outcome of the policy 
of industrialisation was a significant change 
m the composition of Indias import trade 
Imports of finished goods accounted for 84 per 
cent of the total value of the imports of India 
mcluding Burma in 192021 By 1936 37 the 
corresponding percentage had declined to 75 
In values the fall was fiom Rs 274 crores to 
Rs 92 crores An even more striking develop 
ment on the import side was the steady increase 
m the share of industrial raw materials from 
5 per cent to 16 per cent During a period 
mm which the total value of imports declined by 
neatly two thirds the value of imports of row 
materials increised by more than 10 pei cent 
These tendencies have bcen greatly accenturted 
by the war and the position in 1941 42 was that 
manufactured articles formed but 55 per cent 
of the total imports while the shire of indust11a’ 
raw materials had 11sen to the hi,h figure of! 
29 per cent 

Indi1s increased demand for foreign raw 
materiils was not howevel accompanied by a 
decline in her raw matenal exports on the 
other hand between 1920 21 and 1936 37 the 
proportion of industrial raw materius in total 
¢xports increased fiom 45 pei cent to a3 pel 
cent Durmg the same peiiod the share o/ 
manufactuied goods mn the total exports declinec 
from 36 per cent to 26 pez cent owing chiefly 
to a steep fall m the value of exports of cotton 
ind yute manufactures Fpus it would appeal 
that before the outbreak of the piesent war th: 
progress of industrialisation ws reflecter 
mainly in the development of the then existing 
industries citermg mostly to the intern 
demand for finshed goods rather than in th 
establishment of new 1n justiies merely for thi 
purpose of processing the 1.%w materials tha’ 
were being exported as such With the out 
break of the present war, however the outloo! 
hi undergone a vital chanz This 1s wel 
lustiated by the fact that the proportion 


cent and the exports of manufactures has risen 
to 47 per cent 

These changes in the composition of trade 
‘rere accompanied by even more remarkable 
yhanges in its direction In 192021 61 per 
cent of the imports were derived from fre 
United Kingdom but in 1936 37 only 38 per 
cent came from that country Only a small 
portion of the trade lost by the United Kingdom 
was captured by the other Empire countries 
whose share increased from five per cent to 
mly 11 per cent during the same period while 
‘oreign countries particularly Japan Germany 
and the US A improved their position from 
34 per cent to 51 per cent After the outbreak 
of the present war the share of the United 
Kingdom declined to 21 per cent in 1941 42 
but the other Empne countries not only filled 
the gap thus created but also improved their 
position further at the expense of the foreign 
countries the share of the two latter groups 
in India 8 imports in 1941 42 bemg 40 per cent 
and 39 per cent respectively 

The main changes noticeable m the direction 
of export trade were an increase of the share 
of the United Kingdom from 22 per cent to 
32 per cent between 1920 21 and 1936 37, a 
decrease in the share of the rest of the Empire 
from 21 per cent to 14 per cent and a relative 
stability m regard to the foreign countries 
The war has been accompanied by a slight 
decline in the share of the United Kingdom, a 
pronounced decline in the case of foreign coun 
tries and a 11se from 21 to 30 mm the percentage 
share of the Empire countries 

An interesting consequence of these shifts 
m the direction of trade was the introluction 
of an element of bilateralism in Indias trade 
with the Cmpire as a whole In 1920 21 the 
Empire took only 43 per cent of India s exports 
but supplied 66 per cent of her imports but by 
1936 37 the proportions had very neutrly 
balanced themselves it 46 and 49 per cent 
respectively This movement was further 
accelerated by the present war «nd in 1941 42 
the Empires shiae of India» exports as well 
as imports was 61 pei cent 

Of equil importance with the remarkable 
changes thit took place in the composition and 
direction of trade were the developments con 
cerning Indiv» balance of trade Only on rae 
occasions did Indias total imports esceed het 
exports 1s for instance during the vears 1920 21 
and 1921 22 during the succeedinz years th 
merchandise balance of trade remained in her 
favour and the size of the bilance was large 
enough to permit 1 considerable importation 
of gold ind silver even after meeting the country 5 
external obligations This continued upto 
1930 31 but the trade depression which had 
become very severe by this time resulted in a 
steeper fall in the prices of Indias exports 
than in the prices of her imports tnd as & conse 
quence the merchandise balance of trade 
dwindled to almost nothmg This would have 
led to difficulties in re.ird to Indias external 
payments but followmz the stcep ise in the 
rupee price of gold resulting from the monetary 
events of the period India had become a net 
exporter of this precious metal The balance 
of transactions in tieisure which had thus 
turned in India» favour largely made up for the 
decline in the me:chandise balance of trade 
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Economic Situation m India - ‘lhe develop- 
ment of India 1% a mam base for the offensive 
operations of the Allied forces agamst Japan, 
particularly following the establishment of the 
South | ist Asia Command in 1943 has led to 
this country bein. cilled upon increasingly to 
draw on hoz resources of manpower and mate1ials 
for Wu purpoxws he progressively mounting 
defence expenditure ind the steady merease 
in disburse ments on behalf of the Allied countries 
on account of supples aud scrvices are mdi 
cations of the ma mtude of Indi\.s wai effort 
ind the stiam on hea financial and physical 
resources ‘Those distursements imclude both 
the wu expenditure irecovertble fiom His 
Majesty s Government and the cost of supplies 
to the forces of the Umted Stitcs under reverse 
leise khnd Government outlay both on 1e\ enue 
ind ¢1}1t1l accounts in the four years 1940 41 
to 194) 44 amounted to Rs 1712 crores of 
whith the amount 1ecover ible from His Majesty $ 
Government totill.d Rs 966 crores Undcr the 
stimulus of the wir emylovment ind wages both 
wndustrial and aguicultur3] continued to incre ise 

The vo uosunder r view witucssed 3 fuithe 
lai ze €X} wision mm note Garculition iathough ata 
moderite rite thin m 194243 ‘The annual 
trate of incierse durin. the 1943 44 declined to 
37 per cent iw compared with 69 per cent 
m 194243 which wis the highest 1ecorded 
figure either in this war or the list The total 
umount of notes legal tender in Indi stood at 
Rs 894 84 crores at the end of 1943 44 as 
compircd with Rs €55 11 cores at the end 
of the Trexious vear and the weraze circulstion 
for che year wis Rs 777 17 crores a against 
Rs 513 4! ecroes in 194243 The active 
enqulation mcreaxd from Rs 643 08 crores 
it the end of 1942 43 to Rs 882 49 crores at 
the close of 19413 44 Of the total absorption 
of Rs 710 13 crores of notes since September 1 
1939 when the active circulation of notes in 
India stond at Rs 172 36 ciores the vear under 
review accourted for Rs .38 91 crores or 34 per 
cent Cheqre ad 
mcreise of 06 & Fer cent comy i¢cd with aise 
of 449 1 par cent in d mand d posits and as12 
result the ratio of cheque clearings to demand 
deposits which hid hecn pro icssivelv dechn 
m2 fiom 3¢ 7 in 1939 40 to 91 in 1942 43 
showed i shi.ht rixc to 9 5 in 1943 44 

The disruytion of n tional economy which 
was tlie ite icd bv sumaw LW pilces was counteled 
bv resolute measures of physical and financial 
controls with the object cf restoring the price 
level to a Waitime ne mw Lhe Economic 
Adviser 6 index numt 1: of wholes le prices 
rose to the record level of ~f1 7 in June 1943 
ind tended to move downward ind fluctuated 
narrowl b tween 40 §& ind 235 7 during the 
rest of the year Jomliy$s working class 
cost of ving index number dv iunced from, 208 
to 247 at the end of December 1943 and stood 
at 226 in Much 1944 = Lhe pricc of gold touched 
the record level of Rs 96 4 pez tol, durmeg the 
year declined to Rs €54 in Julv and closcd 
the voar at Rs 7312 on March 31 1944 as 


rin,» 1ecorc ed im unyrecedented | 


year On May 3 the price of silver touched 
Rs 139 declmed sharply to Rs 101-8 in July 
and reached Rs 141 8 on March 29, 1944 follow 
ing the news of the Japanese movements on the 
borders of Assam 

The most serious problem affecting the 
country durinz the year was that of food 
Series of measures including the institution of 
statutory price control over the major food 
grains wand the introduction of 1ationing in all 
towns with a population of over 75000 were 
taken to counteract the food situation which 
was paiticularly acute in Bengol Bihar, Travan 
core Cochin and Milaba1 In Bengal famine 
conditions pievailed for some months 
Simulteneously measures were taken to regulate 
the distribution and prices of essential goods, 
to increase production and check speculation 
The two notable measures taken 1m this connec 
tion were the Cotton Cloth and Yain (Control) 
Order and the Hoaidmg and Profiteering 
Pievention Ordinance It 1s claimed that the 
forme: oider his been successful in reducing 
cloth prices by 30 to 40 per cent and in increasing 
supplies to consumers while the latter has helped 
to check the rise 1n the general price level which 
has remaimed st bilised since June 1943 

With a view to reducing the purchasing powe} 
of the masses sustaimed efforts were made durin, 
the year to attract idle money into Government 
loans sHwither measures were taken to speed 
up the assessment and collection of taxes and 
in 1944 45 budget measures were intioduced 
for the payment of income and excess profits 
tax at quarterly instead of yearly intervals 
In addition from August 1943 onwards the 
Reserve Bank commenced selling gold in order 
to absorb surplus funds 

alance of Trade——-The direction and 

composition of foreign trade on private account 
continued to be determined mainly by the 
exigencies of the war but the quantum has 
declined from pre war levels owing to handicaps 
in the form of shortage of transport ind of 
blockades and counter blochides instituted 
by the belligerents Ihe favowable develop 
ments in the piogress of the wir during the 
year under review led to a mathed improvement 
im the tiading opportunities of the Allied nitions 
but the increasing demands on shippinz to 
supply the invasion aimics limited the expan 
sion of trade on private account 

This review marhs another waitime yerr of 
statistical black out which renders the tash of 
undertaking an elaborate review imnpossible 
The review 1s based on thc provision figures 
published in Accounts relating to the s« 1 borne 
trade and navigation of British India which 15 
beim issued in an rbridzed form 

The table below carries forward by wnother 
ycar the comparison of the trade in merchandise 
of Indi (excluding Burm. on 1 post sep uation 
basis) during the war yeais ind the pre wal 
yeu with the figures for the corresponding 
years of the last war though the significance 
of such comparison diminishes as the pre war 
base recedes in view of the vastly different pat 


against Rs 71€ at the end of the previous tern of developments during the present war 
(In crores of rupees) 

I xports (uncluding re expuits 10 » 1942 43, 1993 44) 1913 74 |; 1916 1 1917 15 
Imports 16) 194 210 249 | 245 243 
I otal 42 110 119 183 150 150 
balance of Trude ws 304 329 432 | 395 303 
tiv ot +et 0 +97 1 4 bb +96 +93 
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The total trade between India and other 
countries of the British Empire was maimtained 
at the level of the previous year, but owimg to 
lower imports and higher exports the positive 
balance of trade m merchandise reached a new 
high level of Rs 71 50 crores ‘The total trade 
between India and the United States on the 
other hand rose by 25 per cent, the mcrease 
being entirely due to a rise in exports, the level 
of imports remaming approximately the same 
While this increase 1n exports without a corres- 
ponding rise in imports must 1n part be accounted 
for by the rise 1n rupee prices at a time when 
the prices of imported goods remained compara- 
tively stable 1t 1s probably also due to the fact 
that a considerable portion of cargoes arriving 
m India from the United States consist of war 
materials and goods supplied on _ lend lease 
terms for which no payment 1s made and which 
are therefore, excluded from the balance of 
trade There is thus more freight space available 
for commercial exports than for commercial 
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imports It should be remembered that as a 
proportion of lend ledse goods 1s released for 
civian consumption, the total value of goods 
imported from the United States for actual 
commercial use 1s greater than that given m 
the table which only gives the value of :mports 
on private account for which payment 1s actually 
m.de by India The noticeable imcrease mn 
India’s imports from Iran and Egypt 1s due to 
larger purchases of petroleum products and 
raw cotton respectively 


Composition of Trade —The following table 
shows the changes 1n the composition of Indias 
Imports and exports according to the main 
commodity groups during the last three years 
and compares them with the pre war year 
1938 39 Although the exclusion of trade 
on Government account detracts from the 
value of these figures, they serve as a compara 
tive guide to the distribution of trade over 
constituent categories — 


1988 39 1941 42 1942-43 1943-44 
Rs Rs Rs 
IM|/PORTS 
crores |per cent | crores |per cent| crores |per cent} crores |per cent 
Food 24 00 15 7 27 84 16 1 7 62 69 8 13 6 8 
Raw Materials 33 18 21 7 50 Oo 28 9 51 95 47 0 63 94 53 8 
Manufactured Arti 
cles 92 79 60 8 93 65 54 1 49 52 44 8 45 12 38 0 
] \jPOR rs 
Food | o9 43 23 3 60 44 23 9 48 61 | 25 0 48 j4 22 9 
Raw Matertals 76 28 40 1 73 04 28 9 40 2) 23 2 53 72 25 6 
Manufactured Arti 
cles 50 72 30 0 | 115 08 45 5 50 5 | 105 89 50 4 


In the year under review, the value of imports 
of raw materials continued to increase while 
manufactured articles decreased Exports of 
both raw materials and manufactured articles 
registered increases The category ‘Food’ 
includes ‘ drink and tobacco , and both imports 
and exports under this head remaimed at 
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practically the same Jevel as in the previous 
year The large imports of wheat made to 
meet the food shortage in the country were on 
Government account and are not shown With 
regaid to exports under ‘Food’ the increase 
in the value of tea shipments more than compen 
sated for the reduction mn grains and pulses 
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A further cut in quantity, but a slight improve 
ment in value was the feature of the import 
trade of British India in 1943 44 The course 
of trade was influenced by the need for conserv 
jng the shipping space and using thc dollar 
balances for buying the absolutely necessary 
goods and by the ability of the overseas supphers 
to meet the demands The import trade control 
was consequently tightened further in the year 


under review Out of Rs 119 crores of imported 
material in 1948 44, imports of oils amounted 
to Rs 36 crores, cotton and cotton goods Rs 19 
crores, machinery Rs 11 crores, dys Rs 8 
crores chemicals Rs 5 crores, wool, raw and 
manufactured, Rs 4 crores and metals and 
ores Rs 4 crores These seven items accounted 
for imports of Rs 87 crores representing 73 per 
cent of the value of total imports 
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Lhe following table shows the compudfive importance of the princi ue articles imported 


into Biitish India — 














IMPORTS (In thoi sar is of rupees) 
Percentazea 
| 1941 4. | 1912 43 | 1913-44 on total 
Im] orts 

Ouls e 21 8499 27 77 69 36 32 38 0 6 
Cotton and cotton goods 22 14 16 16 78 12 18 8b 41 15 9 
Machinery of all kinds 1371 43 10 42 83 11 3909 9 6 
Dves and Colours € 96 0 5 43 18 8 37 56 7 0 
Chemicals 5 53 41 4 67 29 44178 42 
Wool raw and manufactured 4 69 98 3.78 20 44715 3 8 
Metals and metalic ores 12 "7 06 615 46 43 35 3 6 
Instruments apparatus and appliances 515 83 3 35 16 30101 25 
Diugs 1nd medicines 278 64 1 46 95 209 90 18 
Paper and pasteboard 35473 ] 82 12 1 78 73 15 
Tobacco 2 51 64 1 33 19 159 70 13 
Precious stones and pe irls unset 21 6” 5e 73 1 43 &? 1 2 
Grain pulses and flour 1p 02 03 $0 85 147 @4 12 
Salt 98 02 &8 72 140 2. 12 
Liquors 21351 118 92 1 _4 98 11 
Vehicles 13 03 49 297118 bat “< 11 
ppices 2 21 8&7 1 §1 72 &9 60 08 
Hardware 218 .4 1(0 58 )3 67 08 
Seeds 1 98 48 22” 07 1 311 1 0 
Fruits and vegetables 11211 111 56 87 02 0 7 
Tea chests 5 ee) “9 19 8 59 07 
Provisions and oulman s stores 2-55 "1 “0 56 55 49 05 
Hides and skins raw and tanned 94 40 53 89 6217 Qo 
Arms ammunition ind nnlitary store 43 60 37 o1 | 3383 03 
lallow Stearine int W + 5 Ol 36 $4 3912 0 
Gum Resins ind I i = . 48 Weal 0 2 
Glass and glassware (9 20 ~2 (4 15 45 01 
btationery 51 33 33 40 17,97 01 
Artificial silk 3 23 .5 18 09 6 8a 01 
W ood and timber 2 74 50 16 15 11 76 01 
Larthernware and porcelain 39 12 10 "4 6 39 01 
Silk raw and manutactured 1 49 09 299 62 

Rubber manufactures 1 50 31 18 52 5 66 
Hberdashery and muillmery 2873 7 96 311 

Apparel 3? lo 12 01 5 03 

Sugar 107 50 1 87 12 

Toys and requisites for games 1» 22 4 53 1 66 

Soap _0 88 5 95 173 

Paper making mterials 11 24 25 4 33 

Umbrellas and fittings 7 60 8a D 

Tea 11 98 r1 74 217 

Animals living 242 370 38 

Fish 6 4 1 90 231 

Jute and jute goods 6 56 349 5 73 

Coal 2 66 1 08 29 

Other articles 13 19 41 “4392 6 42 63 6 4 

Total value of Impoits 173 14 82 1 10 4457 118 85 35 100 
Cotton Manufactures (Rs 1,34 lakhs)— 42 to 0 9 milhon lbs in 194243 The USA 


Che progressive deterioration m the imports 
of cotton manufactures recorded in the past 
15 years continued for one more year ended 
March 31 1944 The tgétal value of 1mported 
cotton manufactures in 1943 44 was Rs 134 
lakhs as compared with Rs 1 36 lakhs in 1942 43 
and Rs 680 lakhs in 194142 The value of 
cotton yarn imported from abroad was Rs 12 
lakhs as against Rs 16 Iikhs in 1942 43 and 
Rs 1 25 lakhs m 191142 Yhough the quanti 
tative figures for 1943 44 are not available the 
extent of fall can be imagmed from the steep 
rise in yarn prices during thc yea: under review 
ind from the fact that imports of twist and 
y irn were reduced from & 2 mulion Its in 1941 


and the United Aingdom were the only sources 
of supply during the year under review 

The downwiid trend begun with the granting 
of protection to the Indiin teatile industry and 
hastened duting the wir period was reflected 
in the trade returns for 1943 44 durmg whieh 
imports of cotton precegoods were 1educed to a 
1ecord low level of 3 € million vards valued at 
Rs 24 lakhs as compared with 13 1 mullion 
yards worth Rs 78 6 lakhs in 1942 43 and 
181 6 million yards valued at Rs 445 lakhs 
in 194142 It mught be pomted out that 
British India imported a record quantity of 
1937 million yards of cotton plecegoods valued 
at Rs 5382 lakhs In 192820 Even the 
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importance of these imports 1s further minimised 
by the fact that reexports totalled 600000 
yards valued at Rs 9 lakhs 

The decline in imports of cotton pieccgoods 
was shared by all the three principal citegories 
of picegoods Imports of grey cloth were 
reduced to @ nominw figur. of Rs 4674 in 
1943 44 as azainst Rs 1 27 044 m 1942 43 ind 
Rs 1,05 lakhs in 194142 Arrivals of white 
goods amounted to a little over Rs 7 lakhs 
as compired with Rs 32 lakhs in 1942 43 and 
Rs 112 Iakhs in 1941 42 Coloured printed 
or dyed goods declined from Rs 46 lakhs in 
1942 43 to Rs 17 lakhs in the followmg year 
while their value for 194142 amounted to 
Re 228 lakhs Among greys dhoties sates 
wd se1ves jiconets and mulls and long cloth 
shirtmz and sheetings pricticilly ceased to 
ome from ‘troad following the stoppice of 
trade with Jipan In the case of wn -~ood 
dhoties saries naimsooks and checks could not 
be had from abroad The declines werc wide 
spread Lut th rew s icute scarcity of dhoties 
and swis The avulsble supply of cloth for 
home consu 1ption declined substantially during 
the yeir ind hid its adverse effect on the per 
capita consumption of cloth which was estimated 


wt 13 75 yards for 1942 43 as compared with: 


17 47 yards in 1938 3J 


Imports of hosiery including knitted f brics 
were reduccd to Rs 1) 2)3 as a. ainst Rs &4 596 
in 1942 43 and Rs 16 lahhs in 194142 The 
United Kingdom was the min supplier 


Raw Cotton (Rs. 17,53 lakhs).—Imports 
of foreign cotton in 1943 44 totalled 426 100 
bales valued at Rs 1753 lakhs as compared 
with 490 60) bales valued at Rs 15 42 lakhs in 
1942 43 and 770100 bales valued at Rs 15 34 
lahhs in 1941 42 The decline m quantity was 
more thin counterbalanced by the rise in the 
prices 


With a view to avoiding scramble between 
buyers for foreign cotton and to ensure a steady 
tlow of supply the Government of India 
introduced in consultation with the Egyptian 
(;overnment a system of controlled buyimg 
The scheme rezulated not only the purchases 
but also provided for allocations to the virious 
mills on the basis of their actual require nents 
and quantities available in Egypt Purchases 
of high quality types were made by the Co 
ordinating Committee im a pool from which 
atlocations were made to India from time to 
time Yhough no quantitative figures were 
available about impoits owing to black out for 
security reasons the trade estimates for the 
cotton year ended August 31 1944 placed imports 
of Egyptian cotton at 235 000 bales representin, 
a cut of 27 per cent over the preceding year 
while those of Soudanese and Last African 
varieties were estimated at 80000 bales and 
120 000 bales being 120 per cent and 40 per 
cent higher than thc previou» season 


Wool, Raw and Manufactured (Rs 4,47 
Lakhs) -—Ihe combined imports of raw and 
manufactured wool were valued at Rs 447 
lakhs im 1943 44 is compared with Rs 378 
lakhs in the preceding year and Rs 4 70 lakhs 
in 194142 Ihe recovery was entirely attribu 
table to the sharp increase in imports of raw 
wool which were valued at Rs 402 lakhs as 
against Rs 296 lakhs in the previous year and 
Rs 277 lakhs in 1941 42 On the other hand 
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unports of woollen piecegoods were reduced to 
one third fom Rs 29 lakhs in 1942 43 to Rs 8 
lakhs in 1943 44 These were vilued at Rs 62 
Jakhhs in 194142 Woollen shiwls and lohis 
which used to occupy an important place in the 
trade disippeaied from the hist with the extt 
of Jipin from the field As usual Australia 
was the mum suppher of raw wool ind was able 
to maintain the quantity almost it the previous 
vears level of 19 4 millon Ibs while the 
import tirade in woollen piecegoods was shared 
between New Zeilind and the United 
hin.dom 


Silk, Raw and Manufactu ed (Rs 62,041). — 
The t11ide in this line like the artificial silk was 
virtually piralysed by the extension of the war 
to the Far East the main source of supply 
of these goods The total value of silk raw 
ind manufactured amounted to Rs 62 04] 
as compared with Rs 3 lakhs m 1942 43 and 
Rs 149 lakhs in 194142 Imports of raw 
sik which hid declined sharply from 1 6 
million Ibs to 20000 Ibs in quantity and from 
Rs 81 lakhs to Rs 2 lakhs in vilue in 1942 43 
were reduced further to Rs 25 427 in the year 
under review The whole supply was received 
from China Imports of silk varn were practi 
cally nil as compired with Rs 69 000 in 1942 43 
and Rs 17 lakhs m 194142 On the other 
hand wnports of silk piecegoods were able to 
rezister 1 small 1ecoverv in vilue from Rs 13 540 
in 1942 43 to Rs 29420 in 1943 44 after the 
last year 8 fall from Rs 33 34 430 in 194] 42 


The outbieak of the war agaist Japan 
brought to the forefront the importance of the 
Indigenous silk industiy for the Allied war 
effort with the result that the output of Indian 
silk rose from 15 lahhs lbs to 25 lakhs Ibs 


Iron and Steel (Rs 2,03 lakhs) —Imports 
of iron and steel dropped futher during the 
year under review The value in 1941 was 
Rs 630 lakhs Imports shrank to Rs 281 
lakhs in the followimg year and were reduced 
still further to Rs 203 lakhs in 194344 In 
terms of quantits the imports were 128 600 
tons in 1941 42 48600 tons m 1942 43 and 
46 800 tons in 194344 Of these protected 
iron and steel accounted for 58 100 tons 22 900 
tons and 8 600 tons respectively The highest 
imports for the past 25 years were rccorded in 
1928 29 when they amounted to 1 170 000 tons 
valued at Rs 20 24 lakhs 


Imports of bars and beams channels pillars 
girders and bridgcwork steel were the worst to 
be affected Steel bars were valued at 
Rs 313211 in 1943 44 as against Rs 7 85 555 
mn 1942 43 and Rs 22 88 5941n 194142 Beams 
and allied steel imported m the year under review 
were Valued at only Rs 3 259 as compared with 
Rs 133118 in the preceding year and 
Rs 221526 in 194142 Pipes and fittings 
however behaved befter Their imports were 
vilued at Rs 575044 as agamst Rs 575613 
in 1942 43 and Rs 731981 m 194142 The 
value of rmported sheets and plates was sharply 
reduced by 94 per cent from Rs 64 lakhs m 
1942 43 to Rs 4 lakhs m 1943 44 compared 
with as much as Rs 1 04 lakhs in 1941-42 


The continuous decline could be traced to 
the stricter control over imports instituted 
towards the end of December 1940 in order to 
ensure that unreasonable demand for steel on 
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private account did not involve wastage of 
shipping space and dollar exchange The 
United Kingdom had very little stocks to spare 


In spite of the shortage of coal supply and 
the resultant dislocation of production the 
output of the Indian steel industry was the 
second highest on record being only next to 
that achieved in 1941 42 The expansion of the 
plants continued eanag the year and the bulk 
of the output was absorbed once again by 
defence requirements The prices of pig iron 
foundry No land No 4 were raised in November 
1943 from Rs 94 and Rs 88 to Rs 104 and 
Rs 98 per ton respectively The distribution 
of iron and steel was completely under the control 
of Government during the year under review 


Other Metals (Rs 2,09 lakhs)—In the 
main this group covers copper tin and zinc 
wrought and unwrought Imports uhder this 
head were reduced by 33 per cent from Rs 3 32 
lakhs in 1942 43 to Rs 209 lakhs in 1943 44 
compared with Rs 634 Iskhs in 1941 42 
Copper unwrought accounted for a drop of 
Rs 38 lakhs from Rs 59 lakhs to Rs 26 lakhs 
as against Rs 58 lakhs in 194142 On the 
other hand improvement was noticeable in 
the value of imports of copper wrought to the 
extent of 25 per cent from Rs 1 04 lakhs in 
1942 43 to Rs 1 20 lakhs in the followins, year 
as against Rs 1 26 lakhs in 194142 Imports 
of tin—unwrought blocks ingots bars and 
slabs—were reduced to a further low level of 
Rs 43776 in the year under review where as 
they had amounted to Rs 76 682 in the pre 
ceding year and Rs 150 lakhs in 1941 42 
Zine unwrought had a sharp setback in imports 
from Rs 62 lakhs m 1942 43 to Rs 7 87 306 
in 1943 44 as against Rs 91 lakhs in 1941 42 


Machinery and Millwork (Rs = 11,39 
lakhs) —There was a slight improvement in the 
value of imports of machinery and millwork 
In 1943 44 during which 1t was Rs 1139 lakhs 
as compared with Bs 10 53 lakhs in the preced 
ing year and Rs 1371 lakhs in 1941 42 
Partially the maintenance of imports refiected 
the settled conditions in the market after the 
elimmation of Japan which used to be an 
important source of supply until the end of 
1940 The decline in imports was in respect 
of machine tools and jute machimerv while the 
imports of cotton textile machmery needed to 
re equip the industry for continuing the war 
effort showed substantial mecreases Imports 
of electrical machiner also recorded moderate 
improvement Quantitatively however’ the 
imports were a shade lower because the Joss in 
quantity was offset by the mncrease in the prices 


The following table shows the details of the 
mam types of machinery for the past three 


years — 
1941 42 1942 43 1948 44 
(Rs in lakhs) 

Primemovers other than 

electrical 101 60 65 
Electrical machinery 2386 204 228 
Machine teols etc 60 47 28 
Cotton machinery 181 183 240 
Jute machinery 57 35 25 
Other machinery 46 60 55 


Nearly three fourths of the imports under 
this group were from the United Kingdom 
wae the bulk of the balance was shipped by the 


ae 
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Vehicles (Rs 1,27  lakhs)—Imports of 
vehicles excluding locomotives ete for railways, 
were valued at Rs 1 27 lakhs in 1048 44 as 
compared with Rs 571 lakhs in the preceding 
year and Rs 1303 lakhs m 194142 The 
value of imported motor cars was slightly 
above Ks 1 lakhs as against Rs 11 lakhs in 
1942 43 and Rs 71 lakhs in 194142 Their 
number was only 41 compared with 371 in 
1942 48 2854 in 194142 and as much as 
9972 valued at Rs 207 lakhs in 1939 40 
Imports of carriages and wagons and parts 
thereof amounted to a little over Rs 9 lakhs 
in the year under review the correspondin, 
figures for 1942 43 and 194142 being Rs 12 
lakhs and Rs 18 lakhs respectively Whereas 
chassis imported in 1941 42 were of the value 
of Rs 5 34 lakhs they were reduced hy about 
60 per cent to Rs 204 lakhs in the following 
year and amounted to only Rs 1 20515 during 
the year under review 


Hardware (Rs lakhs)—Imyorts of 
hardware excluding cutlery and electroplated 
ware during 1943 44 were valued at Rs 94 lakhs 
as against Rs 1 01 lakhs in 1942 43 and Rs 218 
lakhs 1n 194142 The U K_ accounted for 
bulk of the imports while the LU S A and Canada 
stood second and third No details regarding 
the principal items in the group are available 
but the following details for 1942 43 may be 
of interest — 


1940 41 1941 42 1942 43 
(Rs in lakhs) 
Agricultural implements 3 3 2 


Other implements and 
tools (except machme 


tools) 51 »© 23 
Builders hardware lo 30 3 
Domestic hardware > 6 a 
Enamelled ironware 8 5 1 
Metal lamps and parts 

stoves and gasmantles 14 16 4 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs 2,10 lakhs) — 


The total value of imported drugs and medicines 
improved by nearly 40 per cent from Rs 147 
lakhs m 1942 43 to Rs 2 10 lakhs in the following 
year but was still short of the figure for 1941 42 
when 1t amounted to Rs 279 lakks ‘The year 
witnessed further rise in the prices and conse 
quently the quantitative imports might be 
presumed to be still lower during the year under 
review 


No details are available regarding the 
principal items imported in 1943 44 but a rough 
idea can be formed from the previous ye%r >» 
figures Imports of proprietory and patent 
medicines were valued at Rs 29 lakhs in 1942 43 
as compared with Rs 50 lakhs in the preceding 
year Imports of camphor whixh totalled 
688 000 Ibs valued at Rs 15 lakhs in 1941 42 
were almost imsignificant in the following 
year due chiefly to the disappearance of trade 
with Japan Imports of quimine salts were 
valued at Rs 15 lakhs m 1943 44 a» against 
Rs 60 lakhs in the preceding year 


Pa and Pasteboard (Rs. 1,79 lakhs) — 
Im oe of paper and pasteboard which had 
declined to about one third and amounted to 
O 4 million cwts in 1942 48 as compared with 
1 3 million cwts in 1941 42, sought a further 
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low level in 1943-44. The value of combined 
imports declined from Rs. 1,83 lakhs in 1942-43 
to Rs. 1,79 lakhs in 1943-44 as compared with 
Rs 3,56 lakhs in 1941-42. Imports of paper 
of all kinds, which had already decreased by 67 
per cent. in quantity from 1-1 million cwts. to 
nearly 0-4 million cwts. and by 46 per cent. 
in value from Rs. 3,04 lakhs to Rs. 1,65 lakhs 
in 1942-48, amounted to less than 0-2 million 
cwts. valued at Rs. 1,63 lakhs in the year under 
review. Canada and the U.S.A. were the princi- 
pal sources of supply. On the other hand, 
imports of pasteboard in 1943-44 were only 
of the value of Rs. 16 lakhs compared with 
Rs. me lakhs in 1942-43 and Rs, 52 lakhs in 
1941-42, 


Liquors (Rs. 1,25 Lakhs).—Imports of 
liquors were valued at Rs. 1,25 lakhs in 1943-44 
as against Rs. 1,19 lakhs in the preceding year 
and Rs. 2,14 lakhs in 1941-42. Despite the 
rise in the value, imports showed a fall of nearly 
25 per cent. in the quantity, the total volume 
for the year under review being 913,000 gallons 
as compared with 1-2 million gallons in 1942-43 
and 4:3 million gallons in 1941-42. No separate 
quantitative figures for the imports of the various 
groups were available. In terms of value, 
imports of ale, beer and porter suffered a further 
setback, while those of spirit and wine showed 
handsome improvement, The arrivals of ale, 
beer and porter were valued at Rs. 12 lakhs as 
against Rs. 26 lakhs in the preceding year and 
Rs. 89 lakhs in 1941-42. Imports of wines 
totalled Rs. 13 lakhs in the year under review 
showing an improvement of nearly 50 per cent. 
over the preceding year during which they 
were valued at Rs. 9 lakhs as against Rs. 18 
lakhs in 1941-42. Imports of spirit were of the 
value of Rs. 1,00 lakhs showing an improvement 
of Rs. 16 lakhs over the 1942-43 figure, but 
lagging behind the 1941-42 level by Rs. 12 lakhs. 


Sugar (Rs. 12,931).—Imports of sugar 
touched the saturation point in the year under 
review. Arrivals of foreign sugar totalled only 
21 tons valued at Rs. 12,931 compared with 
568 tons valued at Rs. 2 lakhs in 1942-43, 
48,687 tons valued at Rs. 1,08 lakhs in 1941-42 
ae a tons worth Rs. 16,09 lakhs in 
1 be . 


The season 1943-44 was one of full production 
for the Indian sugar industry. The output 
was only slightly lower than the record level 
of 1939-40 and totalled 12,16,400 tons as against 
10,70,700 tons in 1942-43 and 7,78,100 tons in 
1941-42. 151 factories crushed 12,187,800 
tons of cane compared with 150 factories responsi- 
ble for crushing 10,418,500 tons and 8,026,300 
tons of cane in 1942-43 and 1941-42 season 
res ively. The percentage of recovery for 
In was 10-02 in the year under review as 
against 10-28 in the preceding season and 9°69 
in 1941-42 season. The quality was better. 


Owing to higher production and Government 
control over distribution, there was no general 
shortage of sugar in the country though supplies 
were limited and the commodity was rationed 
in many cities and town. The price index 
number for average sugar advanced during the 
year from 298 to 875 by September, slipped 
back to 319 in the following two months, and 
then shot up to 424 in March. 
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Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores (Rs 55 
Lakhs).—Imports under this group shrank 
further from Rs, 71 lakhs in 1942-48 to Rs. 55 
lakhs in the fellowing year as against Rs. 2,56 
lakhs in 1941-42. As a result, keen shortage of 
articles under this group was felt in the country. 
Arrivals of biscuits and cakes were reduced to 
the negligible figure of Rs. 2,141 in the year 
under review compared with Rs. 86,738 n 
1942-43 and Rs 9 Jakhs in 1941-42. Canned 
and bottled provisions were reduced further by 
nearly half to a little over Rs 8 lakhs, the figures 
for the preceding two years being Rs. 16 lakhs 
and Rs. 51 lakhs respectively. Farinaceous and 
patent foods were imported to the extent of 
Rs. 12 lakhs compared with Rs. 17 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Rs. 95 lakhs in 1941-42. Imports 
of condensed and preserved food also sagged 
further from Rs. 16 lakhs to Rs. 10 lakhs, while 
their value in 1941-42 was Rs. 31 lakhs. 


Dyes and Colours (Rs. 8,38 Lakhs).— 
Imports of dyes and colours showed 50 per cent. 
improvement in value which amounted to 
Rs. 8,388 lakhs ip 1943-44 after declining from 
Rs. 6,97 lakhs in 1941-42 to Rs. 5,43 lakhs in 
1942-43. Asa result, the supply position, which 
had become acute in the preceding year, became 
slightly easier. The improvement was only in 
respect of dyes. Imports of Alizarine dyes, 
which had shrunk from Rs. 27 lakhs in 1941-42 
to Rs. 14 lakhs in the following year, recovered 
the lost ground in the year under review when 
they were valued at Rs. 26 lakhs. Substantial 
advance in imports was shown by other coal 
tar dyes which were valued at Rs. 6,89 lakhs 
in 1943-44 compared with Rs. 3,84 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Rs 4,77 lakhs in 1941-42. Further 
drop in value was shown by paints and colours 
which sagged from Rs. 64 lakhs in 1942-43 
to Rs. 46 lakhs in the following year compared 
with Rs. 92 lakhs in 1941-42, 


Other Articles.—Tho following table shows 
the trend of import trade in respect of some 
of the other articles of importance :— 


1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 


(in Rs. (in Rs. (in Rs. 
lakhs) lakhs) lakhs) 


Dates .. .. 59 37 60 
Betelnuts . 1,40 54 64 
Cloves 49 84 21 
Cigarettes .. 48 30 2 
Tobacco unmanufac- 

tured .. as .. 1,93 98 1,58 
Electrical Instruments.. 2,40 1,61 1,54 
Artificial silk yarn . 1,55 3 5 
Artificial silk manu- 

factures 1,68 15 2 
Bobbins... .. «.. 65 57 «66 
Cement .. aa és 6 5 + 
Soap... ss ; 21 6 2 
Rubber, raw or crude .. 80 8 ) 
Rubber manufactures .. 1,55 19 6 
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II.—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


Mxport trade of British India during 1943 44 
was influenced by the need to consolidate the 
home front and by the shipping space Naturally 
commodities mn short supply at home registered 
a decline in exports while articles like jute manu 
factures and tea showed substantial increases 
over the previous years export figures After 
declining by 21 4 per cent to 1,88 crores in 
1942 43 the value of export trade moved up by 
Rs 11 crores to Rs 1 99 crores in the year under 


review Out of this, jute manufactures chare@l 
about one forth of the trade cotton manu 
factures accounted for a httle over one fifth of 
the total value of shipments and exports of tea 
represented nearly 19 per cent of the export 
trade Other major items in the list were raw 
jute raw cotton seeds and hides and skins, 
tanned and undressed Between them they 
absorbed 18 per cent of the trade 





EXPORTS 
(In thousands of rupees) 
| Percentage 
on total 
1941 42 1942 43 1943 44 exports of 
merchandise 
in 1943 44 
Jute, raw and waste 10 41 73 9 01 57 8 32 12 42 
Jute manufactures 53 89 54 36 40 93 49 46 26 24 8 
Cotton, raw and waste 17 54 10 5 30 56 748 71 37 
Cotton manufactures 35 96 12 46 1910 42 48 00 21 3 
Tea 39 57 23 31 63 97 37 54 01 18 8 
Seeds 10 43 16 10 51 76 11 50 80 5 8 
Leather 6 02 50 4 768 05 4 36 92 22 
Metals and ores 701 30 3 92 67 349 75 18 
Mica 3 05 41 27116 2 80 40 14 
Grain pulses and flour 10 40 88 6 93 23 2 30 82 12 
Hides and Skins raw 47745 3 38 36 4 12 27 21 
Tobacco 2 20 01 1 49 20 76 40 0 4 
Fruits and vegetables 3 09 14 1 97 06 2 27 50 11 
Oil cakes 37 45 ® 6149 14 92 01 
Coal 1 4611 35 54 21 08 01 
Wool, raw and manufactured 23917 1 61 02 2 34 9o 1 2 
Gums, Resins and Lac 5 44 01 3 23 66 274 83 1 4 
2 68 72 1 36 84 82 84 04 
Cor manufactures 75 08 86 28 97 09 05 
Spices 11302 1 94 11 1 44 70 07 
Rubber raw and manufactured 1 20 03 37 12 54 08 0 3 
Hemp, raw 96 53 52 37 67 20 03 
Coffee 40 41 52 38 69 95 0 4 
Provisions and Oilman s Stores 79 36 59 92 58 48 03 
Fig 6019 78 29 1 55 38 08 
Chemicals Drugs and Medicines 95 13 58 52 66 33 03 
Dyes and Colours 59 49 36 05 33 75 0 2 
Paraffin Wax 14 04 2113 1 22 47 0 6 
Wood and Timber 19 98 13 81 9 67 . 
Apparel 74 55 55 01 40 90 0 2 
Sugar 31 79 1 07 96 42 27 0 2 
Silk, raw and manufactured 12 11 24 12 8 97 a 
Fodder bran and pollard 541 715 7 06 
Cutlery, Hardware etc 7277 26 73 22 53 01 
Animals Living 818 15 15 23 92 a1 
Other Articles 111316 6 92 10 5 72 94 29 
2,37 55,26 1 87 63 37 1 99,20 87 100 0 


Jute, Raw and Manufactured (Rs 57 78 
lakhs) —Exports under this head accounted 
for nearly 30 per cent of the total Indian exports 
and showed moderate improvement over the 
preceding year The combined shipments 
were valued at Rs 5778 lakhs in 1943 44 as 
against Rs 45 39 lakhs in 1942 43 and Rs 64 25 
lakhs m 1941 42 


Lxports of yute manufactures mcluding twist 
ind yarn amounted to 634 429 tons valued at 
Re 49,46 lakhs m the year under review as com 


pired with 619 282 tons worth Rs 36 41 lakhs 
in 1942 43 and 898 461 tons valued at Rs 53 90 
lakhs in 194142 Shipments of raw jute re 
ceived a further setback in 1943 44 im respect 
of quantity as well as m value «and totalled 
177 500 tons valued at Rs 8 32 lakhs as agamst 
242,800 tons valued at Rs 9 02 lakhs in 1942 43 
and 314 900 tons worth Rs 10,42 lakhs in 194] 42 


The 1943 44 jute season ended June 30 was 
notable for three important meidents, namely, 
(1) the large American order for 70 crores of 
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yards of hessians, (2) the fixation of the minimum | cotton year 
Prices, and (3) the shortage of transport and bales as against 4,702,000 bales in 1942-48, 


uel The output of jute manufactures during 
the year ended June 30, 1943 was 2,668 mullion 
vards weighing 918000 tons representing an 
approximate cut of 33 per cent in the previous 
season’s production level The decline was 
mainly in respect of hessians and the manu- 
facturing activity was hit all round by coal 
shortage which forced the Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association to enforce measures for reducing the 
output 
Exports of jute manufactures were smaller 
than last ycar but considering the output, the 
Clearances were satisfactory Shipments of 
hessians declined from 1528 million yards to 
1095 millon yards, while those of sachings 
Shrank from 368 million yards to 302 mullion 
yards Indias big overseas customers during 
the year were the US A Argentine, and the 
United kingdom 
The output of raw jute during the year was 
69 5 Jakhs bales being about 20 5 lakhs bales 
less than the preceding season The decline 
was attributable to the better return from food 
crops’ A notable feature of the season was that 
the flow of raw jute from the mofussil centres to 
Calcutta did not 8how the bulge that normally 
appears im the last quarter of the calender year 
owing to transport difficulties The total 
supply available for the season was 113 8 lakhs 
bales including the sbove figures for the current 
output and 44 3 lakhs bales beimg the carry 
over fiom the preceding season Out of this 
jute mills consumed 51 4 lakhs bales, though 
then purchases totalled 58 lakhs bales or 83 per 
cent of the new aiop Exports totalled 9 7 
lakh» bales, while the miscellaneous consumption 
was placed at 10 lakhs bales so as to bring the 
total absorption for the season to 71 1 lakhs 
bales Thus the season came to an end with an 
estimated carryover of 42 7 lakhs bales 
Prices of both raw jute and jute manufactures 
were influenced by the fixation of ceilings first 
bv the Indian Jute Mulls’ Association and later 
on by Government On the whole, they were 
higher than 1n the previous year Manufactured 
jute prices had small variations than the raw 
Jute prices with the result that the average 
ratio between the two was higher in the season 
under review The average index number for 
raw jute prices rose fiom 122 in March 1943 to 
129 in July and then declined to 108 by October, 
and closed at 129, the highest level for the year, 
in March 1944 The index number for jute 
manvfactures moved within a narrow range re- 
gistering an advance of 10 points during the year 
which was wound up at 200 
Cotton, Raw, (Rs. 6,36 lakhs).—A fuither 
decline in the export trade in raw cotton was 
registered during the year 1943 44 for which 
the shipments totalled only 281500 bales as 
compared with 301,000 bales m the preceding 
vear and as much as 1,437,500 bales in 1941-42 
The value, however, showed substantial improve- 
ment, for 1t amounted to Rs .6,36 lakhs in the 
ce under review compared with Rs 3,64 lakhs 
1942-48 and Rs 15,94 lakhs in 1941-42 62 
per cent of the output was of staple length of 7/8 
inch and above as against 60 per cent in 
1942 43 and only 36 per cent in 1940-41 
The area under cotton crop m 1943-44 season 
was officially estimated at 20,398 000 acres 
compared with 19,208,000 acres in the preceding 
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The crop was placed at 5,004,000 


The yield per acre improved slightly from 98 Ibs. 
to 100 lbs The Punjab, Sind, U P, and the 
Hyderabad State brought substantially larger 
area under cotton cultivation, but the effect 
was partially nullified by the heavy curtailment 
of area under cotton in the rest of the cotton 
growing areas owing to the grow-more-food 


campaign 


The season’s supply of Indian cotton, includ- 
ing the carry over from the preceding season of 
3,708,000 bales, amounted to 8,802,000 bales 
Out of this, the Indian cotton textile industry 
consumed 4,125,000 bales, exports to foreign 
countries totalled 300,000 bales, an@ the mus- 
cellaneous consumption in the country was 
placed at the now proverbial figure of 350,000 
bales, leaving an estimated carry over of 
4,027,000 bales at the end of the season Ac- 
cording to the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
however, the figure of carry over should have 
been 4,711,000 bales 


Forward trading in Indian cotton came to a 
standstill on May 17, 1943 On that day, the 
July contract touched, Rs 673 per candy on 
brisk speculative buying and as inflation hedge 
with the result that the decision of the Finance 
Member to give a few days for squaring up 
the transactions brought down the contract to 
Rs 568 Trading was resumed on October 28 
with several safeguards tmcluding the right of 
Government to buy at the floor prices in terms 
of Rs 400 for the Indian cotton contract and 
to requisition cotton atthe ceiling prices with 
Rs 550 as the ceiling for the same contract 
The January contract opened at Rs 471, advanc- 
ed to Rs 480, sagged to Rs 436 in the third 
week of November and then made a successful 
bid for Rs 485m January The March and May 
contract started downward journey thereafter 
and the end of the season saw the market strug- 
gling around the floor prices following the intense 
crop movement 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 42,48 lakhs).— 
Exports of cotton yarn and manufactures, 
which had improved from Rs 35,96 lakhs in 
1941-42 to Rs 46,19 lakhs in the following 
year, shrank in 1943 44 to Rs 42,48 lakhs In 
terms of quantity, exports in the year under 
review totalled 461 9 mullion yards as against 
819 1 million yards in 1942 43 and 772 5 million 
yards in 1941-42 Shipments of cotton, twist and 
yarn, were valued at Rs 3,15, lakhs in the year 
under review compared with Rs 3,82 lakhs in 
the preceding year and Rs 7,30 lakhs in 1941-42 
Shipments of cotton piecegoods, which had 
advanced from Rs 26,48 lakhs to Rs 38,84 
lakhs, settled down to Rs 36,49 lakhs im the 
year under review 


The Indian cotton textile industry worked 
during the year under Government control 
The year was one of the downward trend of 
prices and was notable for record production 
in spite of the occasional interruption of activity 
due to coal shortage Since the introduction 
of the control on June 17, 1943, the controlled 

rices were reduced by nearly 40 per cent 

ut the consumer did not get much benefit of the 
reduction and the good portion of the industry's 
output was passed on to the black market. 
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Towards the end of the year the Government 
of India were engaged m working out a detailed 
stheme for regulating export trade in cotton 
prececoot® The proposed scheme aimed at 
imiting the shipments to 500 milhon yards to 
be earmarked to the various overseas markets 
on the basis of their respective offtake in the 
preceding two years 


Tea (Rs. 37,54 Lakhs)—Exports of tea, 
which had declined from 382 million Ibs valued 
at Rs 39,57 lakhs in 1941 42 to 323 million lbs 
valued at Rs 31,64 lakhs in 1942 43, recovered 
the ground in the followimg year when the 
shipments totalled 409 million Ibs valued at 
Rs 3754 lakhs constituting a fresh record 
The improvement over the 1942 43 figures was 
26 pei cent im quantity and 18 per cent m value 
The bulk of the exports were for the United 
Kingdom 

The total production of tea im 1948 was esti 
mated at 542 million Ibs as compared with 564 
million Ibs m'‘the preceding year The output 
of tea in Northern India declined from 475 4 
million yards to 452 3 million yards, while the 
fall in the output of tea in South India was 
negligible being only from 93 million Ibs to 89 
million lbs The main difficulty under which the 
mdustry worked in the year under review arose 
out of shortage of coal loss of adequate 
transport facilities, reduction m labour supply 
and absence of adequate managerial personnel 


In contrast with the heavy speculative activity 
in tea witnessed m the preceding year the 
conditions in the tea markets were more subdued 
following the operation of local controls in almost, 
all the retail markets As a result, the prices 
assumed a downward trend The average 
sper for tea for imternal consumption was 
0 10 4 as compared with as much as Rs 1 0 2 
m the preceding year The contract with the 
British Ministry of Food agai operated in the 
year under review The price made a total 
allowance of d 3% over a garden s average price 
for the three years before the outbreak of the 


war 

Food Grains and Flour (Rs. 2,31 Lakhs) 
— A further sharp setback in the export trade 
under this head was recorded in the year under 
review owing to the continued need for conserving 
lt Ha for domestic requirements Exports 
valued at Rs 10 41 lakhs in 1941 42 declined to 
Rs 693 lakhs in the following year and were 
reduced to Rs 231 lakhs in 1943844 No 
details about the quantity of shipments and 
about the classification are available since the 
publication of those statistics has been dis 
continued by the Government of India with 
effect from December 1942 


i (Rs. 11,16 Jakhs)-——A further 
reduction in quantity, but a slight rise in value 
was recorded by exports under this head The 
total shipments were 313,711 tons valued at 
Rs 11,16 Jakhs in 1943-44 as compared with 
611,340 tons valued at Ra 10,52 lakhs in 1942 48 
and 740,369 tons valued at Rs 10,43 lakhs in 
1941-42 The British Ministry of Food was 
the main foreign client 

The acreage under laseed was lowered from 
4,462,000 acres im 1942-43 to 4,306,000 acres 
in 1948-44, while the output was estimated at 
457,000 tons and 455,000 tons respectively 


No quantitative figures of exports are available : 


for 1943-44, but they were 161,000 tons mn 
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1942 43 as against 256,000 tons in 1941-42. 
The value of exports of linseed was Rs 1,11 lakhs 
In 1943 44 as against Ks 3,10 lakhs in 1942-48 
and Rs 400 lakhs in 1941 42 
The final crop forecast for groundnut revealed 
an increase of 11 per cent 1n the acreage and of 
16 percent inthe outturn The area was estima 
ted at 8 531.000 acres vielding 3,323 000 tons 1n 
the \ear under review compared with 7 697,000 
acres producing 2 858 000 tons in the preceding 
year There was Very good demand for exports 
which showed an improvement of more than 50 
per cent im value and amounted to Rs 822 
lakhs in 1948 44 as against Re 5,13 lakhs in 
1942 43 and Rs 488 lakhs in 194142 The 
figures in respect of quantity are not available 
for the year under review but for 1942 43 and 
194142 they were 258000 tons and 395 000 
tons respectively 
Castor rape seed and sesamum also displayed 
the downward movement The area under 
Tape and mustard in 194344 yas 5,484,000 
acres ylelding 955 000 tons representing a drop 
of seven ind 11 per cent respectively from the 
preceding year for which the official estimates 
were 5 901 000 acres and 1070000 tons Ship- 
ments during the year were valued at Rs 57 
lakhs as against Rs 66 lakhs in the preceding 
year ind Rs 46 lakhs in 1941 42 The quantity 
gent abroad in 1942 43 was 35 000 tons against 
34 000 tons in the preceding year 
The area under sesamum declined from 
4 462000 acres to 4306000 acres while the 
yield showed a small fall from 457,000 tons to 
455 000 tons Exports were valued ot Ra 21 
Jakhs in 19043 44 a8 against Re 25 lakhs in 
1942 43 and Rs 14 Inkhs only mn 1941 42 The 
quantity shipped im 1942 43 was 70200 tons, 
being 1600 tons more than the shipments in 
the previous year 
The final crop forecast for castorseed placed 
the output at 140000 tons compared with 
147 000 tons in 1942 43 while exports declined 
from Rs 60 lakhs in 1942 43 to Rs 53 lakhs in 
the year under review as compared with Rs 27 
lakhs in 194142 The quantity shipped was 
29000 tons in 194243 and 20,000 tons in 


1941-42 
Hides and Skins (Rs. 8,49 Lakhs) —The 
downward tendency noted in the previous year 
became more pronounced in 1943 44 in respect 
of the quantity of exports under this head but 
the value showed a small rise from Rs 8,14 
lakhs in 1942 43 to Rs 8 49 lakhs in the following 
year compared with Rs 10,80 lakhs in 1941-42 
The dechne could be attributable fo the growing 
demands made by the domestic leather industry 
owing to the intensification of the war effort 
Exports of tanned hides showed a sharp 
setback from 11590 tons valued at Rs 2,64 
lakhs to 6,973 tons valued at Rs 202 lakhs, 
while those of tanned skins declined from 4,060 
tons to 3,700 tons 10 quantity, but were up in 
value from Rs 1 88 lakhs to Rs 2 04 lakhs 
Shipments of raw cow hides were reduced 
from 2,920 tons to 1815 tons in quantity and 
from Rs 80 lakhs to Rs 21 lakhsin value The 
me tendency was reflected in the movement 
of raw buffaloe hides whose exports dropped 
from 1,083 tons worth Rs 11 lakhs to 673 tons 
valued at Rs 7 Iakhs The principal item of 
trade was, however, goat skins raw, exports 
of which rose from 15 101 tons valued at Rs 2,56 


| lakhs im 1942 43 to 15,343 tons valued at Rs 2,08 
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lakhs in the year under review. On the other 
hand, export trade in raw skins improved by 
10 per cent. in quantity and 20 per cent. in value 
and anounted to 655 tons valued at Rs. 62 lakhs 
compared with 506 tons valued at Rs. 49 lakhs 
in the preceding year. 

Metals, metallic ores and quarry pyro- 
ducts (Rs. 6,40 lakhs)—The heavy demands 
made on the domestic output by the Allied war 
effort had its natural repercussion on the export 
trade in this group. The total shipments were 
valued at Rs. 6,40 lakhs in the year under review 
compared with Rs. 6,73 lakhs in the preceding 
year and Rs. 10,14 lakhs in the year before. A 
little more than one-third of the trade was in 
respect of non-metallic mining and quarry 

roducts, excluding coal, which accounted for 

. 2,91 lakhs in 1943-44 as against Rs. 2,80 
lakhs in 1942-43 and Rs. 3,13 lakhs in 1941-42. 
The bulk of the shipments consisted of mica 
which was heavily in demand from the UV. S. A. 
Its exports were valued at Rs. 2,80 lakhs in 
the year under review as against Rs. 2,71 lakhs 
in 1942-43 and 3,05 lakhs in 1941-42. 

Metallic ores and scrap iron stood second in 
order of value. Their exports were valued at 
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Rs. 2,24 lakhs in 1943-44 as against Rs 2,33 
lakhs in 1942-43 and Rs. 2,91 lakhs in 1941-42, 
In the main the shipments were of manga- 
nese ore, the export figures for which were 
Rs. 1,85 lakhs, Rs. 1,91 lakhs, and Rs. 2,46 lakhs 
respectively. 


Exports of metals were valued at Rs. 1,25 
lakhs in 1943-44 as against Rs. 1,60 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Rs. 4,10 lakhs in 1941-42. The 
large portion consisted of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof. Their combined value 
was downwards and stood respectively at Rs. 
1,05 lakhs, Rs. 1,45 lakhs, and Rs. 3,75 lakhs. 
Exports of pig iron, which had declined by more 
than 50 per cent. from 521,500 tons valued at 
Rs. 2,69 lakhs in 1941-42 to 242,100 tons valued 
at Rs. 1,25 lakhs, dropped further during the 
year under review to 186,300 tons valued at 
Rs. 98 lakhs only. On the other hand, exports 
of iron and steel manufactures dropped by 65 
per cent. from 6,100 tons in 1942-43 to only 
2,100 tons in the following year compared with 
40,200 tons in 1941-42. The export trade in 
other metals showed a small improvement from 
Rs. 15 lakhs as against Rs. 47 lakhs in 1941-42. 


Articles.—The following is a summary of the course of trade in the more important 


Other 
of the remaining articles of export :— 





1941-42 1943-44 


ny 


Cashew kernels 
Cardamoms 
Turmeric 
Coffee ee oi es 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Groundnut oil on a a ee 
Myrobalans 7 die - ee 
Soap ea se fis ee 
Bones and bonemeal manure 
Raw Wool .. ot is 
Woollen manufacturers :- 

Carpets and rugs 

Other articles 


Rubber, raw. 


Motor Vehicles in 


Rs. in lakhs. | Rs. in lakhs, Rs. in lakhs. 
2,09 98 1,35 
19 46 30 
16 22 5 
40 52 70 
1,85 1,38 58 
93 42 4 
23 22 18 
35 26 17 
18 21 9 
2,60 1,20 1,72 
71 30 54 

8 11 9 
4,92 2,89 2,80 
73 6 20 


British India and 


The Indian States. 


The number of motor vehicles on Indian 
roads, which had increased steadily until on 
January 1, 1939, there were 177,188 vehicles in. 
British India and the Indian States, has since 
declined. The actual figure of motor vehicles 
in operation throughout the country on March 31, 
1940, was 174,077. 


This decline is undoubtedly the result of war- 
time conditions. Since the outbreak of war the 
motor import trade has been seriously affected, 
shipments from the United Kingdom being held 
up, while deliveries of vehicles from the United 
States of America are affecteu by dollar exchange 
difficulties. Furthermore, the price of petrol 
has risen appreciably since the outbreak of war 
and this has doubtless driven a number of older 
vehicles off the roads. 


The total number of vehicles in British India 
on March 31, 1940 was 141,577 out of which 
$9,253 were private cars, 5,535 taxis, 23,851 
buses, 14,336 lorries and 8,602 motor-cycles. 


The general decline in the number of motor 
vehicles in operation was not, however, distri- 
buted evenly throughout the provinces. Thus, 
while in Bombay the number declined from 
31,736 to 27,880, in Bengal it rose from 28,375 to 
29,760. This province had the largest number 
of vehicles In operation. Madras, which had the 
third largest number, remained practically 
stationary with a total of 21.585. The United 
Provinces fell sharply from 17,119 to 14,603 
while the Punjab rose from 12,950 to 18,372. 


Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 


Complete figures showing the number of motor 
vehicles in Indian States are not available. The 
States vary in size from 19 sq. miles, to States 
like Hyderabad with an area of 82,698 sq. miles 
(as large as Italy). Hyderabad State still heads 
the list of motor vehicles, but its total dropped 
sharply from 8,232 to 5,739. Travancore, on 
the other hand rose from 8,900 to 5,807. It 
must be emphasised that these figures are un- 
official and not necessarily complete. 
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The following tables show the number of motor vehicles of all classes in Sperarion in the different 
provinces of British India and in the Indian States as on March 31, 1940 :— 











—— | Cars | Taxis Buses Lorries | M/Cycles | Total 
Assam si x 3,110 172 614 | (a)1,390 192 5,478 
Ajmer- -Merwara st eis 723 10 120 82 86 1,021 
Bengal ib as --| 20,952 2,147 1,787 3,707 1,167 29,760 
Bihar - ae seg 5,810 390 757 650 718 8,325 
Bombay .. ie --| 17,604 1,205t 3,543 3,890 1,638 27,880 
Central Nac (¢) 5 4,208 . 2,095 (0) 820 7,123 
Coor - 119 10 56 68 8 261 
Delh ae oe as 1,820 130 353 173 266 2,742 
Madras ais ate --| 14,008 396 4.208 1,570 1,403 21,585 
N.W.F.P. .. is 1,518 148 982 471 160 3,274 
Orissa ee ae - 715 (d) 343 65 111 1,234 
cuuey aie a ; 5,926 320 5,335 960 831 13,372 
ea 3,296 239 627 290 467 4,919 
United Provinces . ae 9,449 368 3,031 | (a)1,020 735 14,608 
Total British India .-| 89,253 5,535 23,851 14,336 8,602 141,577 
INDIAN STATES, 
Alwar or P Pea 73 20 38 18 8 152 
Bahawalpur ats F 117 es 43 32 19 211 
Bhavnagar ee os 233 31 17 21 18 320 
Bundi we as ; 37 2 21 6 1 67 
Baroda Sie ‘ ‘ 671 47 360 152 64 1,294 
Bikaner... ‘ 292 bd 56 41 19 408 
Bhopal (ce) . ea we 383 51 77 ; 22 533 
Cochin oe oa es 708 94 154 74 100 1,130 
Gwalior (c) oe es 1,216 274 623 19 63 2,200 
Gondal es es é 110 75 27 10 19 241 
Holkar (Indore) .. ee 1,409 10 187 29 65 1,700 
Hyderabad ee - 8,974 386 388 631 360 5,739 
Jaipur (c) .. es és 776 76 341 23 30 1,246 
pur .. re a 768 9 133 201 49 1,160 
Kolhapur .. a as 214 15 218 63 13 523 
Kutch Ke 7 ee 200 a3 50 ‘a 60 310 
Kapurthala aie at 49 * 60 2 5 116 
Keonjhar .. ia a% 48 sa 10 39 7 104 
Mysore = e% ‘ 3,187 93 553 390 486 4,700 
Porbandar . ‘4s és 57 37 30 29 9 162 
Patiala , wii i 666 37 156 15 112 986 
Pudukkottai - ah 451 5 69 10 10 645 
Rajpipla_ .. ie ee 133 5 20 18 6 182 
Rampur... i a 95 1 24 14 3 137 
Rajkot ae sc oe 103 83 18 8 16 228 
Rewa (c) .. Y > 107 20 94 12 16 249 
Sawantwadi es ee 32 124 130 1 8 205 
Travancore a - 2,051 304 1,789 631 532 5,307 
Udaipur... a fe 9 128 38 13 421 
Other States estimated .. 1,130 100 275 175 145 1,825 
Total India. . ..| 108,776 7,443 29,940 17,033 10,885 174,077 
Burma Ks Gs a 11,085 647 3,059 8,247 768 18,806** 
(a) Includes passenger-cum-goods vehicles. (b) Included in busses. 


(c) Latest figures available. Some figures relate to 1939, 
{ These are taxis in the regional area of Bombay. Taxis in other regions are included in buses 
* Included in cars. 

** Ip addition 2,071 vehicles, not re-registered during the year are believed to be in use, 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


Index Numbers of wholesale prices in India 
during the years 1861-1931 are available in the 
publication “Index Numbers of Indian Prices, 
1861-1931’ issued by Director-General 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta 
which contains (1) the unweighted index numbers 
of 28 articles of export; (2) the unweighted 
index numbers of 11 articles of import; (3) 
the general unweighted index numbers for 39 
articles of export and import and (4) the 


of F 


weighted index numbers of 100 articles. The 
last of the four series is a continuation of 
the series first compiled and published by 

Ds Atkinson in the Journal of 
Royal Statistical Society in March 1897. The 
index figures subsequent to 1931 are available 
in the addenda to the Index Numbers of Indian 
Prices 1861-1931 published from time to time, 
The compilation of all these series was dis- 
continued in August 1941. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 :— 
(Price in 1878 =100) 














Exported Imported General Weighted 
Year articles articles Index No. for all Index No. (100 
28 11 (39) articles articles 
(unweighted) | (unweighted) | (unweighted) rtlcles) 

1925 .. ; ; 233 211 27 265 
1926 .. - ‘ 225 195 216 260 
1927 .. . 209 185 202 258 
1928. tw, ‘ 212 171 201 261 
1929... ‘ 216 170 203 254 
1930 os ee 177 157 171 213 bad 
1981 .. ‘ ee 125 134 127 157 
1982. .. ee 120 139 126 149 
1933... - Se 118 128 121 139 
1934 .., es 117 122 119 136 
1935... es -s 128 122 127 149 
1936... ae ee 127 122 126 150 
1987... oe 183 144 186 155 
1988 .. ae Se 128 142 132 147 
1989 .. es ie 138 137 134 157 
1940... ae - 158* 183* 164 Not available 
1941 (Seven-monthly 

average) Not available Not available 181 

* Provisional. 


In addition to the above series of wholesale 
prices for the whole of India, the Director-Ge- 
neral of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 


compile and publish similar wholesale prices 


index numbers for Bombay, Cawnpore and 


Madras respectively. The index number for 


Calcutta, publishes a wholesale price index Karachi, which was being compiled and published 


number for Calcutta. The Governments of 


by the Government of Sind, was discontinued 


Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras also from June 1942. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 :— 
Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Cawnpore and Madras. 














Madras 
ver | Stuy | "Guy |“ Guly, | Cammpore, | (Week ended 
== 8 
1914=100) | 1014=100) 1914 = 100) 1989 =100) 
1925.—(iwt s 159 + 163 161 a ey 
1926... « 148 149 140 ee | <a 
1927... és 148 147 187 a) o4 
1928... ee 145 146 137 as ae 
1929 .. ee 141 145 183 ang oe 
19380 ee 6 116 126 108 ee « 
1931 A 96 109 95 <2 
1932... 91 109 99 at 
193838. 87 98 97 - f 
1934 89 95 96 fi ‘ 
1935 ‘ 91 99 99 3 
1936 ‘ 91 96 102 117 
1937. 102 106 108 92 
1938, . 95 101 104 85 
1939 108 109 108 101 6% 
1940. : 120 118 116 100 119 
1041. : 139 187 120 104 187 
1042... 185 219 T 175 192 
1043 .. v4 307 256¢ (ten-mon- 804 270¢ (five-mon- 
thiy average) thly average) 





t Discontinued, 


Index Numbers of Prices. 


About the end of the year 1929 there began @ 
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index number, with 1931-35 prices equated to 


sharp decline »n wholesale prices which con- 100, was 368 in December 1943 The cost of living 


tinued during 1930 and 1031 This downward 
trend, although somewhat checked in 1932, con- 
tinued during 1933 and 1934 when the prices 
reached their lowest level The prices, however, 
showed some Impro;ement dumng the next two 
years and registered a sharp rise during 1937 
The prices registered a perceptible fall in the 
following year but they soon recovered and 
registered a further rise 1n Calcutta and Bombay 
during 1939. 


With the outbreak of the war th: wholecale 
prices began to soar This tendency continued 
till December 1939 but thereaiter there was a 
gradual tall till June, 1940, when they again 
showed a partial recovery which continued till 
the middle of 1941 From June onwards the 
prices rose very rapidly till about the end of 
the year 1943 The Bombay wholesale prices 
Index number reached its highest level (267) 
in June 1943 and stood at 240 im October 1943 
when the series was discontinued 


The various Provincial Governments publish 
in thelr respective Gazettes fortuihtly and 
monthly statements cf retall and wholesale 
prices of certain important commoditrs In 
addition to these, however, sume of the 
Provineial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month tor the following centres f r Bombay 
Ahmedebad, and osholapur by the Labour 
Othce of the Government of Bombay, for 
Nagpur and Jubvulpore py the Labour Com 
missioner, Central Provinces and Berar for 
six centres in Bihar by the Commussioner of 
Labour, Bihar for Madras, by the voihce of 
the Secretary to the Commussioner of Civil 
Supphes, Board of Revenue, Madias, for 
Lahore, Sialkot Ludhiana, Robtak and Multan 
by the office of the Director of Industries 
Punjab and for Cuttack, by the Duector of 
Development, Orissa In addition to these 
series, working class cost of living index number 
for Jalgaon in the Bombay Province and for 
Bangalore 1n the Mysore State and cost of 
living index numbers for low paid employees 
at eight places in Madras Province and for low 
paid government servants at five places in the 
United Provinces are at present being compiled 


The working class cost of wing index number 
for Bombay, which was originally compiled on 
&@ pre-war base, was revised during 1937, the 
base adopted tor the new series being July 1933 
to June 1984100 Lhe revised index numbe: 
stood at 247 in December 1943, the average for 
1948 being 231 The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927 =100, stood at 232in December 194; while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number, with 
base February 1027 to January 1928 =100, stood 
at 207 in December 1943 The Nagpur cost of 
living index number,on base Jacuary 1927 = 100 
was 181 in December 1043 while the Jubbul- 

re Index on the same base was 189. The 

dras cost of living index number, with base 
July 1985 to June 1986=100, was 189 in 
December 1948. The Lahore cost of living 





ndex numbers for Sialkot, Ludhiana, Rohtak 
and Multan, with 1931 35 prices equated to 
100, were 379, 388, 351 and 375 respectively 
‘or November 1943. 


The catastrophic fall in retail prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931 In 1982 prices ruled at a 
slightly lower level than in 1981. In 1933 
and 1934 the downward tendency of prices 
continued. This downward tendency was some- 
what checked during 1935 and 1936 The 
prices showed a definite rise in 1987, remained 
more or less steady during 1938 39 and registered 
continuous marked increases during the 
succeeding four years 


The inadequacy as also the general unreliability 
of Indian price statistics has been the subject 
of comment by many committees and com 
missions of enquiry including the Indian 
Kconomic Enquiry Committee of 1925, the 
Royal Commussion on Indian Labour and also 
bv Messrs Bowley and Robertson who were 
invited by the Government of India to advise 
them on the question of obtaining more accurate 
and detailed statistics The eleventh Industries 
Conference held at Mysore in December 1939 
and the first Conference of the Labour Ministers 
held at New Delhi in January 1940 recommended 
that the Central Government shotld undertake 
lezislation to facilitate the collection of statistics 
relating to industries In pursuance of this 
recommendation, the Government of India 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly in 
Kebruary 1942 a bill on the subject which has 
since been passed by the Central Legislature 
and received the assent-of the Governor General 
This Act which 1s called the Industrial Statistics 
Act, 1942 empowers the provincial Governments 
to arrange for the collection of statistics relating 
to prices of commodities as also certain other 
matters like wages, employment, industrial 
disputes, etc 


In view of the inadequacy of the existing 
retail price data, especially from the point of 
view of compiling cost of living index numbers, 
the Court of Enquiry constituted in August, 
1940 under the Trade Disputes Act 1929 under 
the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sir B N Rav 
to investigate the question ot dearness allowance 
for the railway employees recommended that 
the Central Government should take up the 
work of preparation and maintenance of cost of 
hving index figures for three distinct classes 
of areas in India, mz city, urban and rural. 
In pursuance of this recommendation, the 
Government of India outlined a_ tentative 
scheme for the preparation and maintenance 
of cost of living index numbers for important 
centres in British Indi. The scope of the 
Scheme has been limuted to the preparation of 
figures for industrial liubour A special post 
of the Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme, 
has been created and a Committee of experts 
has been appointed to assist him Unweighted 
retail price index numbers for 15 selected rural 
centera m British India where cost of living index 
numbers are not available are being published 
by the Duirecto1, Cost of Living Index Scheme. 


Affidavit or Declaration 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Important Note. 

As an emergency war measure, the majority 
of the Stamp Duties shewn below were 
subjected by the Government of Bombay 
from the 1st January 1944, to a surcharge of 
50 percent This surcharge has not been in- 
cluded in the rates shewn below because, 
being an emergency measure, 1t 18 hoped 
that 1¢ will be withdrawn shortly but users 
of the following tables must until that time 
comes, add 50 per cent to the calculated 
maar 4 duty as shown by these tables, except 
in the case of the followimg documents, 
which are exempt from the surcharge .— 
Bulls of Exchange , Cheques , Promissory 
Notes ; Bills of Lading , Letters of Credit, 
Policies of Insurance , Proxies , Receipts. 


Rs. a. 


Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Bs, 20 : 


Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— 
(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
ofexchange . oe <é ae 

(aa) If relating to the purchase or 
sale of Govt. Security at the time of 
its purchase or ‘ale, as the case may 
be—Subject to a maximum of Ks 20, 
as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 or part. 

(b) If relating to the purchase or sale 
of shares, scrips, stocks, bonds, deben- 
tures, debenture stocks or any other 
marketable security of a like nature 
fp or of any incorporate Company or 
other body corporate—two annas for 
every Rs. 2,500 or part thereof of the 
value of the security atthe time of 
its purchase or sale as the case may 


be. 
(ce) If not otherwise provided for .. 1 
Appointment in execution of a power— 


oO 


(a) Of trustees .. . = - 15 9 
(b) Of property, moveable or immove. 
able ce xe ae , -. 380 0 


Articles ot Association of a Company— 

(a) Wherethe company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed Ha. 2,500 .. sit 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

ceeds Rs. 2,500 but ddes not 
exceed Ra. 1,00,000 .. ws 

(vu) Where the nominal share capital 
exceeds 8. ,00,600 ee ee e -100 

Articles of Clerkship a6 ee . 200 


Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forthin such award subject to a gare 


25 0 


maximum a o- os 

Bill of Ezchange— 

Where payabie otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)--Not exc. 
Ks, 200, a. 8; exc. Re, 200, not 
exc, Rs. 400, a. 6; exe. Ra. 400, not 
exc. Rs. 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exe. Ra. 800, a. 12; exc Rs. 800, not exc. 


Rs. 1,000, a. 16; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 


Bull of Lading aé at 
Bond (not otherwise provided for)}— 


Bond, Admunustration, Customs, " Security 


Cancellat 
Certificate of Sale 


Ra. 1,200, R. 1 8. 2: exe Rs. 1,200, not 
exc, Rs. 1,600, R.1a.8, exc. Rs 1,600, 
not exc. Ks. 2,500, Ra 2a. 4; exc. Ra. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs, 4 a. 8; exc. 
Ra, 6,000, not exc. Ra. 7,500, Ra. 6 a. 12; 
exc. Rs. 7,600, not exc Ra. 10,000, Rs. 9; 
exc Re, 10,000, not exc. Ra. 16,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8, exc. Re, 15,000, not exc. Bs. 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Re, 25,000, Rs. 22 a 8; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27; and for every 
add, Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Re 80,000, Rs. a. 

Where pasable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


CONOPONORO OM PB: 


Not exceeding Rs. 10 .. Z 
Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc, Rs. 50 sve 
Exc Rs 50 butnot exc, Rs.100  . 
Exc, Rs. 100 but not exe. Rs.209 .. 
Exo. Ra. 290 but not exc. Rs. 300... 
Exc Rs, 300 but not exc, Rs. 400 a 
Exe Rs, 400 but not exc Rs. 500 ‘i 
Exc Rs. 500 but not exc Rs 600... 
Exc Rs 600 but not exc Rs 700... 
Exe Rs 700 but not exc. Rs. 800 
Exc Ks 800 but not exc. Rs 900 
Exe Rs 900 but not exc, Rs 1,000. 
For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 
Rs 1,000 ‘ 


ro 


So NTAoornmowNrH Ooo ae 
_ 


=e 
>] 


or Mortgage Deed—For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000, samie duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.. as -o 10 0 
ion ee oe e@ ee 5 0 


(a) Where the purchase money does not 
exc Rs 10 .. <% sé bua 
(b) Where the purchase money exc. 
Rs 10 but does not exceed Rs. 25 .. 
(c) In any other case— 
The same duty as 1s leviable on a con- 
veyance for a consideration equal to the 
amount of the purchase money only. 


Certrficate or other Document relating to 
Shares, scrip or stock in or of any incor- 
porated Company or body corporate. 0 

Charter Party - si s¢ ee 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927. 

Composittion—Deed es se ee 20 

‘onveyance, not being a Transfer— 
Notexceeding Bs, 50 .. . oe 
Exceeding Rs, 50, not exceeding Rs. 100 
pg Ra. 100 but does not exceed 


Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 
Bs. 300 


For every Rs, 100 or part, in excess of 
Rs, 300 up to Rs. 1000 } 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1.000 a 


=~ ». Tt HO 


? 


Conveyanee relating to immoveable property 


own 


ooo 290% «6 


& 


situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and for the entries in article 28 
the following entries shall be substituted, 


namely :— 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Conveyance [as defined by section 2 (10)) 
ary being a transfer charged or exempted unde: 
fe) 


2 

1 Ahmeda- 

Bom- bad & 

bay. Poona. 

Where the amount or value Rs. a. Rs. a. 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 

exceed Rs, 50 re 0 8 0 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 50 but 

does not exceed Rs. 100 . 1 0 1 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 

does not exceed Rs.200.. 2 0 2 0 


Conveyance [as defined by section 2 (10)] so 
far as it relates to immovable property. 
The City of Bombay. 
1 
Rs. 
Where the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as 
set forth therein exceeds Rs. 200 but 


a, 


does not exceed Rs. 300 -- 10 O 
Where it exceeds Rs, 300 but does not 
exceed Rs, 400 . .. 14 0 
Where it exceeds Bs, 400 but does not 
exceed Rs. 500 . 18 O 
Where it exceeds Bs, 500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 600 ca cee 0 
Where it exceeds Bs. 600. but does not 
exceed Bs, 700 .. 26 0 
Where it exceeds Rs, 700. but does not 
exceed Rs. 800 .. 30 0 
Where it exceeds Rs, 800° but does not 
exceed Rs, 900 . .. 34 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900, but does not 
exceed Rs, 1 38 0 
and for every Rs, 500 or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs, 1,000 é ‘. 0 
The Cities of Ahmedabad, “Poona, Sholapur and 


Surat, and any other city. 
2 
Rs. 
Where the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as set 
forth therein exceeds Rs. 200 but does 
not exceed Rs. 300 é os i 
exceeds Rs. 300 but does not exceed 
Rs, 400 - .. 10 
exceeds Rs, “400 but does not exceed 
Bs. 500 


exceeds Rs, 6500 but does 
Rs. 600 .. ee 

exceeds Rs. 600 but does 
Rs. 700 oe e@¢ se 

exceeds Rs, 700 but does 
Rs, 800 

exceeds Rs, "800 but does 
Rs. 900 

exceeds Rs. "900 but does 
Rs. 1,000 . 

and for every Rs, 500 or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 ‘ 15 


, Urban areas other than those ; 
mentioned ane 


a, 


not exceed 
not exceed 
not exceed 
not : exceed 


not exceed 


oOo fm Om © © CO © 


Rs. 
Where the amount or value of the con- 
sideration for such conveyance as set 
forth therein exceeds Rs, 200 but does 
not exceed Rs. 800 es 
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Ra.a, 


exceed Rs. 800 but does not exceed 
Rs. 4 0 


00 
exceeds Rs, 400 but does not. exceed 

Rs. 500 
exceeds Rs, B00 but does not exceed 

Rs. 600 


exceeds Rs, 600 but does not. exceed 
Rs. 700. 

exceeds Rs. 700 but does not rs 
Rs. 800 

exceeds Ks, 800 but does not " exceed 
Rs, 900 13 

exceeds is, 900 but does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000 .. ai a - -. 15 

and for every Rs. 600 or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1, 

Copy or Eatract—It the original Was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee .. ae | 

In any other case _ 

Counterpart or Duplicate—lit the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 
The same duty as is payable on the 
origina]. In any other case 

Delivery Order es 


Divorce—Instrument of, that is to say any 
instrument by which any person 
effects the dissolution of his marriage... 


Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil - 600 
In the caseof an "Attorney --600 
Instrument—a pprenticeship és .. 10 


Lease—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is pald for less than 1 year, same 
duty as d for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annua) rent reserved; over $ 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity,same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; Premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premiom in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
Jease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. For the 
Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona, 
Shoes Surat and other Urban areas, 

ollowing scale has been made 

Bombay Act IV of 


oo onwMm7 co ae OC 


mw © 


5 


coos o 


applicable by 

1939 :— 

(b) (t) Where the lease ts granted for 
money advanced and where no ren is 
reserved. 

The same duty as is leviable on a conveyance 
(No. 28, as under the Bombay Finance 
Act 1982. as amended from time to time), 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
of such advance as set forth in the lease. 
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(b) (1%) Where the lease vs granted for a Ra a 


fine or premium and where no rent 18 
r 
The same duty as 1s leviable on a con 
veyance (No 23) under the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act, 1932 
as amended from time to time 
for a consideration equal to the 
amount of such fine or premium as 
set forth in the lease 
(c) (1) Where the lease 1s granted for money 
advanced tn addition lo rent reserved 
Same duty asis leviable on a eonvey 
ance (No 23, as under the Bombay 
Finance Act 1932, as amended from 
time to time) for a consideration 
equal to the amount of advance as 
set forth in the lease in addition to the 
duty which would have been payable 
on such lease if no advance had been 
paid or delivered 
Provided that, in any case when an 
agreement to lease 1s stamped with 
the ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance of 
such agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty on such lease sha)! 
not exceed eight annas, 
(c) (1) Where the lease 1s granted for a 
fine «or premium wn addition to rent reserved 
Lhe same duty as is Jeviable on a con 
veyance (No 23) under the Bombay 
finance (Amendment) Act 1932, 
as amended from time to time for a 
consideration equal to the amount of 
such fine or premium as set forth in 
the lease, in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on 
such lease if no fine or premium had 
been paid or delivered 
Provided that, n any case when an 
agreement to lease 1s stamped with 
the ad valorem stamp required for 
a lease, and a lease in pursuance of 
such agreement is subsequently 
executed, the duty on such lease 
shall not exceed eight annas. 
Letter—Allotment of Shares . 
Credit oe 
License . oe 
Memo. of Assoctation of a Company—lIf 


0 
0 
10 


accompanied by Articles of Association 30 


If not so accompanied : 
Mortgage of a Crop— 

(a) When the loan 1s repavable not more 
than three months fromthe date of 
the instrument for every sum secured 
not exceeding Rs 200 . 
and for every Rs 200 or part thereof 
in excess of Rs 200 

(b) Whenthe loan is repayable more than 
three months, but not more than 18 
monthsfrom the date ofthe instrument 


and for nl Hae 100 or part thereof 
in excess of Rs. 100. as ‘ 
Notanal Act as 


Note of Memo. intimating the purchase 
or sale— 
(a) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs 20.. 
(o) Of any share, scrip, stock, boad, 
cebenture, debenture stock or other 
marketable security of a like nature 
exceeding in value Rs, 20, not being 
a Government Security—2 annas for 


80 
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Bombay Stamp Duites. 


every Rs ‘2,500 or part thereof of Rs a 


the value of the security at the 
time of its purchase or sale, as the 
case May be 

(bb) Of Government Security— 
Subject to a maximum of Rs, 20, 
2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part at 
the time of purchase or sale as the 
case May be 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master és 
Partnershtp—W here the capital uoes not 
exceed Rs. 600 .. ‘ie ae 

In any other case 5 

Dissolution of ; ire 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or $ percent. of 
amount insured sa : ae 

In any other case tor Rs 1,500 or part 
thereof te | ee ee ee 

(2) For tsme—For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 
months sis ie ° . 

If drawn in duplicate, for eacts part,— 
Haif the above rates, for Sea and 
Time, 

(3) Fere—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Rs 6,000 

In any other case a ws 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Act 53 (Recept) 

(4) Acerdent and Sickness— Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only .. oe o* ee 

In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Re. 1,000, for every 
Re 1,000 or part... oe ee 

(5) Infe, or other Insurance, not specs- 
fically provided for— 

For every sum not exceeding 


ee 


12 


Bs. 250 ee ee ee e@ 
Exceeding Ra 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs 500 


For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs 1,000 or part es oe 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
halfthe above rates. 

Tosurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pav damages 
on account of aocidents to 
workmen employed bv or under 
the ircurer or against liability 
to pay compensation nn ter the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1928 Forevery Rs. 100 or 
part payable aspreminm 

In case of a re-ineurance by one Com- 
pany with another of policies of the 
nature initeme(1) (2) and (3) above 
—?i of duty payable in respect of the 

original insurance, but not less 
| than 1 anna, or more than 1 Re. 


o oe Oo © 
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Bombay Stamp Duttes. 


Power of Attorney— 
For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents ae 
When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act,1882 ee . 
Authcrising 1 person or more to act jp 
a single transaction other than tnat 
mentioned above od ee 
Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act acs . 
When given for consideration an 
authorising tbe Attorney to sell anv 
immovable property—The same duty 
as a Conveyance fot the’amount of the 
consideration 
In any other case, for each person 
authorired a 
Promissory Notes— 
(a) When payable on demand— 
(i) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 . 
(ii) Whenthe amount or value ex- 
ceeds Rs 250 but does not ex 
ceed Rs 1,000 .. Z 
(ili) In any other case ‘ 
(bo) When payable otherwise than 0 
demand—The same duty ac a Bill 
of exchange forthe same amount 
pavabie otherwise than on demand 
Protest of Ball or Note 
ee by the Maater of a Ship 
A 


oxy . : 

Recevpt for value exc. Rs. 20. 
Reeonveyance of mortgaged property— 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance 

(6) In anv other case a 

Releane—that ia to say, any imstrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or agallst any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value af the claim 
does not exceed Rs 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release 

(5) Inanyothercase.. is es 

Respondentsa Bond—The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of theloan secured 

Securty Bond—(a) When the amount 
sectred does not exceed Rs 1,000—~ 

The same duty asa Bond for the 

amount secured (6) In any other 


case e@¢ ee ee 
Settlement—The same duty as a Bond 
where the settlement 1s made for a reli- 
gious or charitable purpose (but in its 
application to the cities of Bombav Ah- 
medabad, Poona, Sholapur, Surat, and 
Other urban reas the same dutv as a 
conveyance under the Bombay Finance 
Act 1982 as amended from time to time, 
if the property set apart is immoveable 


4h 


Rs 


10 


oo tr 


10 


10 


w 


and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for thesum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
—settled Provided that—where an 
instrument of settlement contains any 
provision for the revocation of settle 
ment, the amount or value of the 
property settled shall for the purposes 
of duty, be determined as if no such 
provision were contained in the mn 
strument 

Revocation of settlenent —The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to 
the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona, Surat Sholapur and other urban 
areas, the same duty as a conveyance 
under the Bombay Finance Act 1932 as 
amended from time to time if the pro 
perty set apart is immoveable and the 
purpose 13 one other than charitable or 
religious) for a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned a3 
set forth in the instrument of revoca 
tion but not exceeding ten ru pees 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act —One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for aconsideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant 

Shipping Order 

Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs 5—The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable 

In any other case sts 

Pransfers of Sharer--12 annas for every 
Rs 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares 

Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether the debenture 1s 
liable to duty or not, except deben 
tures provided for by section 8—-12 
annas forevery Rs 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture 

Transfer of auy Loterest secured Dy a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed or Policy of 
Insurance—TIf duty on such doee not 
exceed Rs 10—The duty with which 
auch Bond, &c, its chargeable 

In any other case 

—of any property under the Adminis 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31 
—of any trust property without con 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a bene- 
ficiary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as mav be chargeable for 
transfer of slares 

Transfer vf Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty as a convevance under the 
Bombay Finance Act 1932, as amended 
from time to time, for a consideration 
equal to the amount of the consideration 
for the transfer 

Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a aum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding . 


e ee ee se 15 
Revocation of —Ditto, but not exceeding : 


Warrant for Goods oe ae ® 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English imstitution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English In Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Tames, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785, but then the 
period of Bntish supremacy 1s not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courver, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861 In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which 1s better known from the name 
of its founder as Hecky’s Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, a8 he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782 Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy itsbad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, whicb came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indvan Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government 


In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials oommenced the publication of 
John Bull un the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint The 
name of this journal was altered to The Englssh- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1886, 


From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities who 


| late through 


put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force til) the time of 
the Marquis of Hastingg who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted mulder rules 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
jon the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablestand best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, ard under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord Wilham 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what 1s called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the begimning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Tumes which was started towards 
the close of 18388 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 186] changed its name 
tothe Zwnes of Indva. The Bombay Gazette 
founded 1n 179), ceased publication in 1914, 


The lidera! spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first newsa- 
paper In any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durban started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it recelved encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which atill exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day ia by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 


~~. 
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Indian Press Law. 


From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in Sune 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating Intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity aud progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
Papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
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The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 
influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Civil and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a yeh 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
1872, Prior to and tn the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofussilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
yeara in Simla the Cie? and Military Gazeti 
soi Had and incorporated the Mofusstite 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily, 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- Genera! 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna: 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882, From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
io 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Pena] 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal} 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were 4 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acta of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 


The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider acope, the main objeet of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discussion. 


The Act deals not only with incitement« 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private individuals. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.—Bvy the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Governments, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, bo 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modificatione were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, reoommending :— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 


(8) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
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regards criminal and civil responsibilities, 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major 
defined by the Indian Majority Act, (¢) local 
Governments should retain the power of con 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other pcrson 
agerieved being able to protest before a cou t 
and challenge the seizure of such document in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents § The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I P C subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts , (¢) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court , (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed ip Sections 12 
18, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to sia Months, (g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra 
tion of Books Act 


Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 


The Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society —AD important development in con 
nection with newspapers in India took place in 
1939, when the Indian and Lastern Newspaper 
Society was formed The Societ} s principal 
objects are as follows —(a) To act as a centra 
organisation of the Press of India Burma anu 
Ceylon (b) To promote and safeguard the 
basimess interests of members as affected by the 
action of Legislatures Governments the Law 
Courts municipal and local bodies and associa 
tions or organisations commercial or formed fo1 
any other purpose (c¢) To collect information 
upon all topics having a practical imterest fu: 
qynembers.and to communicate the same to them 
(@)To promote co operation im all matters affect 
ing the common interests of members (e) 1: 
hold periodical conferences of its members tc 
discuss and determine action on matters 
common interest (f) To make rules to govern 
the conduct of 1ts members in specified matters 
to provide penalties for the infringement thereof 
and to provide means of determming whethe 
there has been such infringement (9g) lo maimtai 
& permanent secretariat in India which shoulc 
watch over the interests of members and shoul: 
permit of a constant interchange of informatio; 


Indian Press Law, 


and views, (hk) To do all such other things as 
may be conducive or incidental to the attain- 
ment of the aforesaid objects 


Editors’ Conference —During 1940 a Con 

ference of Editors was called by Mr K Srini 
vasan of The Hindu to consider the Government 
of Indias restrictions on the Press under the 
Defence of India Act in connection with the Con 
gress satyagraha movement The Conference 
was held at Delhi and formed itself into a body 
representing the Editors of Indian newspapers 
As @ result of its representations the Government 
of India decided to withdraw the restrictions on 
the Press under the Defence of India Act and to 
set up in each province a Press Advisory Com 
mittee which Provincial Press Advisers should 
consult in connection with articles about which 
here,was doubt A Committee was also set up 
t Delhi to act mm conjunction with the Chief 
‘ress Adviser These Committees are intended 
o act as a sort of liaison between the Press and 
xovernment and are appointed with the sanc 
1on of both Government and the President of 
he Editors Conference 


The All India Newspaper Editors Conference 
ubsequently adopted a constitution with the 
ollowing aims and objects —{a) To preserve the 
igh traditions and standards of journalism 
6) To serve and safeguard the intereats of the 
oress in regard to the publication of news and fair 
‘comment (c) To secure all facilities and priv) 
leges to the press for the due disacharge of its res 
ponsibilities (d@) To represent the press in 
India in 1ts relations with the public and public 
stitutions and particularly in its relations to 
wovernment to set up Committees who would 
ict as liaison between the Government and the 
press as @ whole (e) To establish and develop 
contacts with Association with similar objects in 

other countries 


Karly in July 1943 Sir Sultan Ahmed announc 
ed his plans for the reorzanpation ot the Infor 
mation and Broadcasting Department The 
,eneral idea behind the reorganisation was to 
make the Information Bureau the National War 
kront the Counter Propaganda Directorate, the 
Bioadcasting Offce and the Press Advisorv 
Branch an integral part of the Information and 
Broadcasting Department instead of attached 
offices as they formerly were Public men and 
publicists were to be associated in an advisory 
capacity 

I'he Newspaper Editors Conference had its 
annual sessions 19 Madras and Calcutta 


presided over by Mr S A Brelvi in 10944 
and 1945 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete eed} of the movement re-' 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book The Congress was founded 
in 18365 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year The fundamental principles of the 
Congress ghen laid down were — 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the ditferent and discordant ele- 
nen that constitute the population of 

ndia, 


Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all ines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved , and 


bh , the consolidation of union between 

England and India by securing the modi 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 


With these objects in view the Congress pur 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
a Naraei and in providing a training ground 
or Indian politicians But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, chietly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat segsion of the Congress 
and produced a splt The senior members 
of the Congress therefore re crystallised its 
creed in definite terms They laid down that— 


“The, objects of the Indian National 
Congress ate the attumment by the people 0° 
India of a system of Government simular t 
that enjoyed by the self governmg members 
of ube British kmpire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilitica of ti 
Kmpire on equal terms with those members 
These objects are to be achieved by const 
tutiona) means by bringmg about a stead. 
reform of the existing system of admunistra 
tion and by promoting nationa) unity, fosterin: 
public spirit and developing aud organlsin 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industri 
resources of the country.” 


For some years following 1907 efforts we. 
made to heal the split, but these were withor 
avail In 1916 a re united Congress met a 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Amb1 
Charan Muzumdar of Haridpur in Bengal b: 
the union then effected was purely superficial 
The difference between the moderates and th 
extremists proved to be fundamental, an 
the extremists captured the machinery of tr 
Congress so that from the period of the speci: 
session held at Calcutta mm September 19. 
the Congress passed entirely under the domin: 
tion of Mr Gandhi and his heutenants 


In 1927 the Congres» actually adopte 
Independence as the goal of India In tl 
following two years the Congress made whi 
the extremist left described as a climb do 


hile the Liberals moved shghtly towards the 
it, with the result that for there appeared 

be a commonness of purpose between the 
iberals and Congressmen At its 1928 session 
te Congress, while adhering to Independence, 


sreed to accept Domunion Status, if granted, be- 
ire the end of 1929 Things were ten towards 
satisfactory settlement when in the latter 


nalt of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
“late grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
1at Dominion Status would be the basis of 
Iscussion at the Round Table Conference tu be 
mvened in England between representatives 
| England, British India and the Indian 
‘tates Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own. In fulfilment of the “ ultimatum” 
Issued at {its previous session, the Congress, 
‘it 1ts 1929 session, declared itsel! for complete 
ndependence or ‘* Purna Swaraj.”’ Throughout 
ihe year 1980 the Congress was engaged in a 
defiance of the law of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attam complete 
Independence. Early next year the Co 88 
suspended civil disobedience by virtue as 
agreement arrived at with the Government 


As a result of this Mr Gandhi, on behalf 
wf the Congress, went to London to take part 
in the Round [able Conference While he was 
way things took a turn for the worse in the 
‘ountry, and matters reached a crisis with the 
yirth of the New Year, In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it ible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
nities and succeeded fully in 1ts object The 
vongress was crushed and all forms of Congress 
work throughout the country were sucessfully 
prevented In fact as well as in law the Congress 
ceased to exist In the middle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, which had render- 
ed the Congress illegal, was withdrawn, In the 
autumn of that year Mr Gandhi retired from the 
Congress, although he remains in practice 
the virtual dictator of the organisation During 
the next four or five years, the Congress func 
tioned as a constitutional organisation It was 
actually in charge of His Majesty s Government 
for more than two years m eight provinces under 
the 1930 constitution (See past issues of the 
Indvan Year Book for a history of the non 
co operation and the civil disobedience move 


ments and for the parliamentary activities 
of the Congress ) 


This partlamentary phase proved to be 
short lived Soon after the declaration of thc 
present war the Congress withdrew its Ministers 
in the majonty of the provinces and gave 
supreme command of the organisation and 
its members to Mr Gandhi who launched 
another campaign of civil disobedience—this 
time on the issue that Congressmen should 
have the right non \iolently to preach against 
India s war effort Thousands ot Congressmen 
answered Mr Gandhis call uttered anti war 
slogans and courted jail his civil disobedience 
campaign was not of the mass type but 
restricted to individuals carefully chosen by 
Mr Gandhi himself kven 80 close upon 
25,000 representative Congress leaders are said 
to have taken part in the campaign 
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Late in the year 1941 the satyagrahi prisoners 
were released by Government whereupon the 
movement was suspended Early in the summer 
of 1942 the Congress was presented with an 
opportunity to return to parliamentary work in 
the cre of the scheme drafted by the British 
War Cabinet and brought to India by Sir Stafford 
Cripps but this was not availed of The Con 
gress thus reverted to another period of barren 
ness, with this difference that durmg this period 
it did not indulge in any anti government or 
anti war activity rather did 1t protest that its 
demand for the creation of a National Govern 
ment was not met and thereby 1t was prevented 
from prosecuting the defence of India vigorously 


This state of suspended hostilities did not 
however last long The failure of the Cripp> 
Mission brought in its wake a wave of dis 
appoimtment frustration and bitterness which 
was bound sooner or later to burst out into 
a conflagration And it did Mr Gandhi 
raised the slogan of Quit India _ explaining 
that the British should transfer all political 
and administrative power to Indians reserving 
only the authonty to take measures for the 
defence of India and the prosecution of the 
war In pursuance of this demand the All 
India Congress Committee authorised Mr 
Gandhi to meet the Viceroy and _ failing 
satisfaction to launch a mass civil disobedience 
movement to enforce the demand 


On the morrow of the session of the AICC 
Mr Gandhi and all promment Congress leaders 
were taken into custody and detained under the 
Defence of India Rules Their arrest was 
followed by countrywide disturbances marked 
by murder, sabotage arson and looting Govern 
ment took strong measures to put down the 
trouble which had assumed the dimensions of an 
open rebellion By the end of the year compara 
trve quiet had been restored 


Early in 1943 Mr Gandhi undertook a 21 day 
fast as a protest against Government s refusal 
to let him meet the members of the Congress 
Workmg Committee or enable him to examine 
and meet the charges of violence levelled at the 
Congress He outlived the fast in detention 
Government throughout remaiming firm in 
respect both of his release and of facilities to 
intermediaries to meet him In less than a 
year a sad development brought Mr Gandhi 
into contact with the world again Mrs Gandm 
who was detained in the same place as her 
husband, fell a victim to heat attacks and 
succumbed in February 1944 Hnends and 
relatives were allowed to be present by her 
death bed and to attend her funeral 


Shortly after Mr Gandhi had a severe attach 
of malaria and his health broke down In May 
1944 he was released unconditionally —_ solely 
on medical grounds ”’ As a free man he did 
not take long to recover his normal heaith 
Within a few months of his release he made 
advances both to Britiash authority ana to the 
Mulsim League Neither responded favourably 
and Mr Gandhi once again shrank into his 
shell, advising Congressmen outside jails to 
concentrate on constructive work In the 
summer of 1945 all members of the Congress 
Working Committee were set free to enable 
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the Congress to consider a new proposal framed 
by Lord Wavell the Viceroy, in consultation 
with His Majesty s Governn.ent 

The Wavell Plan sought to set up an interim 
Government at the centre composed of the 
people s representatives on the basis of panty 
between caste Hindus and Muslims but providing 
for representation to minorities such as the 
sikhs snd the scheduled castes The projected 
central machinery was to function within the 
framework of the present constitutjon for the 
duration of the war without prejudicing the 
claims of any party in regard to the shape of 
the future Indian constitution A conference 
called by the Viceroy to consider the scheme 
ended 1n failure 


Meanwhile Britain went to the poles and the 
war time national coalition Cabinet was replaced 
by a full fledged labour Government with an 
overwhelming majority in Parhament The 
new Labour Government lifted the ban on the 
Congress in the various Indian provinces, 
ordered general elections in India and sum 
moned Lord Wavell to London for fresh 
consultations 


CONGRESS DURING WAR 

Shortly after the declaration of war Mr Gandhi 
made a public statement, mn his individual capa 
city immediately after an interview with the 
Viceroy Therein he revealed that he had told 
His kxcellency that his sympathies were with 
England and France from the purely humanita 
rian standpoint and that he could not 
‘ontemplate the destruction of London Iam 
not just now thinking of India’s deliverance 
he said it will come but what will it be 
worth 1f England and France fall or if they 
come out victorious over Germany ruimed and 
“\umbled ? 

This statement created quite a favourable 
‘my ression in India as wellasin Britain but the 
Congress Working Committee which met about 
a week later chose to make Indias support to 
Britain 1 war conditional on a declaration 
by Britain that the latter s policy towards this 
country involved the recognition of Indian 
independence The resolution said wnter als. 

“As a first step to dissociate themselves 
from the policy of the British Government the 
Committee called upon the Congress members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain 
from attending the next session Since then 
the British Government have declared India as 
a belligerent country, promulgated ordinances, 
passed the Government of India Act Amending 
Bill and taken other far reaching measures 
which affect the Indian people vitally and 
circumscribe and limit the powers and activities 
of the Provincial Governments 

‘ This has been done without the consent 
of the Indian people whose declared wishes 
in such matters have been deliberately ignored 
by the British Government The Working 
Committee must take the gravest view of these 
developments 

“‘The Congress has repeatedly declared its 
entire disapproval of the ideology and practice 
of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification of 
war and violence and the suppression of the 
human spirit It has condemned the aggression 
in which they have repeatedly indulged and 
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their sweeping away of well-established principles 
and recognised standards of civilised behaviour. 
It has seen in Fascism and Nazism the intensifi- 
cation of the principle of Imperialism, against 
which the Indian people have struggled for many 
years. The Working Committee must, therefore, 
unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression 
of the Nazi Government in Germany against 
Poland and sympathise with those who resist it. 
“The Congress has further laid down that 
the issue of war and peace for India must be 
decided by the Indian people. No outside 
authority can impose this decision upon them, 
nor can the Indian people permit their resources 
to be exploited for Imperialist ends. Any 
imposed decision or attempt to use Indian 
resources for purposes not approved by them, 
will necessarily have to be opposed by them. 


“‘ If co-operation is desired in a worthy cause, 
this cannot be obtained by compulsion and 
imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to 
the carrying out by the Indian people of orders 
issued by an external authority. Co-operation 
must be between equals, by mutual consent, 
for a cause which both consider to be worthy. 


“The people of India have in the recent 
past faced great risks and willingly made great 
sacrifices to secure their own freedom and 


establish a free democratic State in India, and 
their sympathy is entirely on the side of demo- 
cracy and freedom; but India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to her, and 
such limited freedom as she possesses is taken 
away from her. 


“If the war is to defend the status quo of 
nes carer possessions, Colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing 
to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy 
and a world order based on democracy, then 
India is intensely interested in it. The Com- 
mittee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of 
British democracy or of world democracy. 


‘* But, there is an inherent and ineradicable 
conflict between democracy for India or else- 
where and Imperialism and Fascism. If Great 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension 
of democracy, then she must necessarily end 
Imperialism in her own possessions, and establish 
full democracy in India The Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination, the 
right to flame their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly, without external inter- 
ference, and the right to guide their own policy. 


“* A free, democratic India will gladly associate 
herself with other free nations for mutua) defence 
against aggression and for economic co-operation. 
We will work for the establishment of a real 
world order based on freedom and democracy, 
utilising the world’s knowledge and resources 
for the progress and advancement of humanity. 


“The crisis that has overtaken Europe is 
not of Europe only, but of humanity, and will 
not pass like other crises or wars, leaving the 
essential structure of the present-day world 
intact. It is likely to refashion the world for 
good. Politically, socially and economically, 
this crisis is the inevitable consequence of the 
social and political conflicts and contradictions 
which have grown alarmingly since the last 
Great War, and it will not be finally resolved 
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till those conflicts and contradictions are removed 
and a new equilibrium is established. That 
equilibrium can only be based on the ending of 
the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another and the reorganisation of economic 
relations on a just basis for the common 
good of all. 


** India is the crux of the problem, for India 
has been the outstanding example of modern 
Imperialism, and no re-fashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. 
With her vast resources she must play an 
important part in any scheme of world 
reorganisation. 


“The Working Committee have noted that 
many Rulers of Indian States have offered 
their services and resources and expressed their 
desire to support the cause of democracy in 
Europe. If they must make their profession 
in favour of democracy abroad, the Committee 
would suggest that their first concern should 
be the introduction of democracy within their 
own States, in which, today, undiluted auto- 
cracy reigns. 


‘AThe British Government in India are more 
responsible for this autocracy than even the 
Rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident<during the past year. This policy is 
the very negation of democracy and of the new 
world order for which Great Britain claims to 
be fighting in Europe. As they (the Working 
Committee) view past events in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, and, more icularly, past and 
present occurrences in India, they fail to find 
any attempt to advance the cause of democracy 
or self-determination, or any evidence that 
the present war declarations of the British 
Government are being, or are going to be, 
acted upon. 


“The true measure of democracy is, the 
ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike, 
and the aggression that has accompanied them 
in the past and the present. Only on that 
basis can a new order be built up. In the 
struggle for that new world order the Committee 
are eager and desirous to help in every way, 
but the Committee cannot associate themselves 
dr offer any co-operation in a war which is con- 
ducted on Imperialist lines, and which is 
meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and 
elsewhere. 


‘‘In view, however, of the gravity of the 
occasion, the Committee desire to take no 
final decision at this stage so as to allow for 
the full elucidation of the iasues at stake, the 
real objectives aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. But 
the decision cannot long be delayed as India 
is being committed from day to day to a policy 
to which she is not a party, and of which she 
disapproves. 

‘“‘The Working Committee, therefore, invite 
the British Government to declare in unequi- 
vocal terms what their war aims are in regard 
to democracy and Imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged, in particular, how these 
aims are going to apply to India and to be given 
effect to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment 
of India as a free nation whose policy will be 
guided fn accordance with the wishes of her 
people ? 
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“A clear deciaration about the future, 
pedi the Government to the ending of 
eapecialisiti and Fascism alike, will be welcomed 
by the people of all countries but it 1s far 
more important to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest possible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the declaration 
is meant to be honoured The real test of 
any declaration is ita applcation in the present, 
for it is the present that will govern action 
today and give shape to the future 


“The Working Committee wish to declare 
that the Indian people have no quarrel with 
the German people or the Japanese people 
or any other people, but they have a deep- 
rooted quarrel with systems which deny fneedom 
and are based on violence and aggression They 
do not look forward to a victory of one people 
over another or to a dictated peace, but to a 
victory of real democracy for all the people 
of all countnes and a world freed from the 
nightmare of violence and Imperialist 
oppression "* 


Within a couple of months of the declaration 
of war the Congress withdrew its Muimstries 
from the provinces in which they had held 
office The full fledged parliamentary phase 
of the Congress thus came to an end after a 
brief period of two and a half vears The 
Congress has since been in the wilderness 


Ramgarh Congress, 1940.—The annual ses 
sion of the Congress was held at Ramgarh in 
April 1940 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad pre 
sided There has been no session of the Indian 
National Congress since then and the Maulana 
continues to be the Congress President 


Only one resolution was adopted by the Ram 
garh session It stated enter alra 


“The congress hereby declares again that 
nothing short of complete mdependence can be 
accepted by the people of India Indian freedom 
cannot exist wi the orbit of Imperialism and 
Dominion Status or any other status within the 
Im structure is wholly inapplicable to 
India, is not in keeping with the dignity of a 

eat nation, and would bind India in many ways 

British politics and economic structure The 
people of India alone can properly shape their 
own constitution and determine their relations 
to the other countries of the world, through a 
ccnstituent assembly elected on the basis of 
adult suffrage. 


“The Congress 1s further of opinion that, 
while it will always be ready, as it ever has been 
to make every effort to secure communal 
harmony, no permanent solution is possible 
except through a constituent assembly, where 
the rights of all recognised munorities will be 
fully protected by agreement, as far as possible, 
between the elected representatives of various 
majority and minority groups, or by arbitration 
if agreement is not reached on any point. Any 
alternative will lack finality India’s constitu 
tion must be based on independence, democracy 
and national unity, and the Congress repudiates 
attempts to divide India or to split up her 

ood Thé Congress has always aimed 

at a constitution where the fullest freedom and 

0 unities of development are guaranteed to 

group and the individual, and social injustice 
ylelds place to a juster social order, 
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“The Congress cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States or of foreign vested 
interests to come mn the way of Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the provinces, and all 
other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests The Congress holds that the 
difficulty raised in regard to the States is of 
British creation and 1t will not be satisfactorily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom 
of India from foreign rule 1s unequivocally made 
Foreign interests if they are not in conflict 
with the interests of the Indian people will be 
protected ’’ (For full text of the resolution see 
past issues of The Indian Year Book) 


The Congress in 1940-41.—-The weeks that 
followed the Ramgarh session of the Congress 
were occupied by intensive preparation for a 
direct action movement under the guidance 
of Mr, Gandhi, side by side with expressions of 
hope by Mr Gandhi and other Congress leaders 
that such a struggle might be avoided Mr 
Gandhi s notion of “‘ preparation’ was as usual 
on the constructive plan, that is, hand spinning, 
removal of untouchability and promotion of 
Hindu Muslim unity 


As for communal unity, Mr Gandhi stoutly 
resisted the Muslim League demand for Pakistan 
but declared that, although, as a man of non 
violence, he could not resist the proposed 
partition with force, he could never be a willing 
party to the proposed vivisecticn of the country. 
He wrote ‘ My whole soul rebels against the 
idea that Hinduism and Islam represent two 
antagonistic cultures and doctrines To assent 
to such a doctrine 1s for me denial of God 
For I believe with my whole soul that the God 
of the Quran 1s also the God of the Gita, and 
that we are all, no matter by what name designa 
ted children of the same God I must rebel 
against the idea that millions of Indians who 
were Hindus the other day changed their 
nationality on adopting Islam as their religion ”’ 


A Big Jump.—A few weeks later the war 
took a sudden turn for the worse The invasion 
of the Low Countries, the capitulation of 
Belgium and the collapse of France produced 
in India a new feelimg in favour of Britain 
There was clear evidence of a desire on the part 
of many Congress leaders actively to help 
in the war in spite of Mr Gandhis known 
convictions on the subject, 


By now the feehng had grown among Indians 
that the war had come closer to this country 
and that the danger of external aggression 
and internal disorder were not remote possibilities 
This realisation caused a revolution in the 
minds of most Congressmen who had not 
the courage to adhere steadfastly to Mr Gandhi 
and his non violence in any eventuality The 
Congress Working Committee virtually aban 
doned Mr Gandhi and offered to co operate in 
the war effort provided a fully representative 
National Government was formed at the centre 
Apart from the ideological separation from 
Mr Gandhi this offer constituted a big jump for 
the Congress—from non participation in any 
war to active help in the prosecution of this 
war 


Peona Offer —The resolution said, among 
other things 
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“The Working Committee are more than 
ever convinced that the acknowledgment by 
Great Britain of the complete independence of 
India is the only solution of the problems facing 
both India and Britain and are, therefore, of 
opinion that auch an unequivocal declaration 
should be immediately made and that, as an 
immediate step in giving effect to it, a provisional 
National Government should be constituted at 
the Centre, which, though formed as a transitory 
measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature, and secure the closest 
co-operation of the responsible Governments in 
the provinces. 


“The Working Committee are of opinion 
that, unless the aforesaid declaration is made, 
and a National Government accordingly formed 
at the Centre without delay, all efforts at 
organising the material and moral resources of 
the country for defence cannot in any sense 
be voluntary or as from a free country, and will, 
therefore, be ineffective. The Working 
Committee declare that if these measures are 
adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in 
its full weight in the efforts for the effective 
organisation of the defence of the country.” 


August Offer.—Then came the famous 
statement by the Viceroy, known as the British 
Government’s August offer. (For full text 
see past issues of The Indvan Year Book.) It 
said : 


“Last October His Majesty’s Government 
again made it clear that Dominion Status was 
their objective for India. They added that they 
were ready to authorise the expansion of the 
Governor-General’s Council to include a certain 
number of representatives of political parties, 
and they proposed the establishment of a 
Consultative Committee. In order to facilitate 
harmonious co-vperation it was obvious that 
some measure of agreement in the Provinces 
between major ge was a desirable pre- 
requisite to their joint collaboration at the 
Centre. Such an agreement was unfortunately 
not reached, and in the circumstances no progress 
was then possible. 


His Majesty’s Government do not feel that 
they ashoujd any longer postpone the expansion 
of the vernor-General’s Council, and the 
establishment of a body which will more closely 
associate Indian vublic opinion with the con 
duct of the war by the Central Government 


“They (His Majesty's Government) have 
authorised me accordingly to invite a certain 
number of representative Indians to join my 
Executive Council. 


‘‘ They have authorised me further to establish 
a War Advisory Council, which would meet at 
regular intervals and which would contain 
representatives of the Indian States and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole. 


“‘It goes without saying that they could not 
eontemplate the transfer of their present re- 
sponsibilities for the peace and welfare of India 
to any system of Government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements 
in India’s national life. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into 
submission to such a Government, 
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‘“ With regard to the machinery for building, 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
& new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes, there has been very strong insistence 
that the framing of that scheme should be 
pmmarily the responsibility of Indians them- 
selves, and should originate from Indian con- 
ceptions of the social, economic and _ political 
structure of Indian life. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are in sympathy with that desire and 
wish to see it given the fullest practical expres- 
sion, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions which Great Britain's long connection 
with India has imposed upon her, and for which 
His Majesty’s Government cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility. 


*‘ It is clear that a moment when the Common- 
wealth is engaged in a struggle for existence is 
not one in which fundamental constitution 
issues can be decisively resolved. 


“But His Majesty’s Government authorise 
me to declare that they will most readfly assent 
to the setting up, after the conclusion of the war, 
with the least possible delay, of a body repre- 
sentative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life in order to devise the framework 
of the new Constitution, and they will lend every 
aid in their power to hasten decision on all 
relevant matters to the utmost degree.”’ 


Congress Rejection.—The Congress, how- 
ever, rejected the Viceroy’s offer as being wholly 
opposed not only to the principle of democracy, 
acclaimed by the British Government in their war 
aims, but also to the best interests of India. 


In order to meet the League objections to 
the Congress idea of a National Government 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar made what has come 
to be known as a ‘‘ sporting offer’’. He said: 
“‘In answer to Mr. Amery’s difficulty as to the 
minorities, I may make a sporting offer that if 
His Majesty’s Government agree to a Provisional 
National Government being formed at once, I 
will undertake to persuade my colleagues in the 
Congress to agree to the Muslim League being 
invited to nominate the Prime Minister and to 
let him form a National Goverriment as he would 
consider best. If there is sincerity in the 
difficulty felt by His Majesty’s Government it 
should be met by what I offer.’’ Nothing, how- 
ever, came out of this “‘ sporting offer.’’ 

Civil Disobedience.—When this “last ges- 
ture ’’ was ignored, the Congress meekly returned 
to Mr. Gandhi and his non-violence. This was 
the outcome of the deliberations of the 
All-India Congress Committee held in Bombay 
in the middle of September 1940. The A.I.C.C. 
passed a resolution confirming the August 
resolution of the Working Committee rejecting 
the Viceroy’s offer and requesting Mr. Gandhi 
to take over the leadership of the Congress. 


About a fortnight after this, Mr. Gandhi 
unfolded his plan of individual civil disobedience 
restricted to a limited number of satyagrahis. 


Mr. Gandhi chose as his first satyagrahi Mr. 
Vinoba Bhave who had been doing village 
uplift work. The satyagraha for the time being 
was to be confined to Mr. Bhave. According to 
plan, Mr. Vinoba Bhave set out on a marching 
tour from village to village preaching non- 
participation in war on grounds of non-violence, 
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He enjoyed freedom for a couple of days bu 
was arrested on the third day and sentenced tc 
imprisonment for doing an act prejudicial unde! 
the Defence of India Ordinance 


It soon became known that Pandit Jawaharla! 
Nehru was to be the second satyagrahi but 
before he could formally defy the law he wa: 
arrested in respect of certain speeches made by 
him weeks easter and sentenced to four years 
Imprisonment 


Then followed a series of arrests of perso) 
chosen by Mr Gandhi They included most oi 
the members of the Cong ess Working 
Committee most of the Premiers and Ministers 
of the former Congress Governments and a large 
number of members of the Central Legislature 
and other prominent Congressmen all over the 
country 


Release of Satyagrahi Prisoners.—The 
general feeling of political inaction engendered by 
the satyagraha movement, the restlessness of 
the public at the absence of any gesture from the 
Government, the conviction that the country s 
war effort was being adversely affected ever so 
shghtly, by the continuance of leaders in prison 
and the insistent demands of non congress leaders 
led the Government to release the prisoners to 
wards the end of 1941 The Government of 
India announced that confident in the deter 
mination of all responsible opimion in India to 
support the war effort until victory 1s secured 
have reached the conclusion that those civil dis 
obedience prisoners whose offences have been 
formal or symbolic 1n character can be set free 
ee the bulk of satyagrahi prisoners were 
release 


From the statements issued by the Congress 
President, Pandit Nehru and others soon after 
their release 1t became apparent that once 
again they favoured active participation in the 
armed defence of India and the prosecution 
of the war to victory 1f Indians were given 
complete control of affairs and if steps were 
taken to lay the foundations of Indian freedom 
There was, however, no inclination to shelve 
the Indian pohtical issue during the war, and 
the declaration was made by more than one 
leader that India would partiapate ‘ only 
as a free nation and not as slaves ”’ 


Change Again.—The Congress Working 
Committee met at Bardoli and made an import- 
ant change in Congress policy Civil disobe 
dience was suspended, Mr Gandhi was again 
dethroned, and the door was left open for nego 
tiations with the British Government for a poli 
tical settioment 


A resolution was passed reiterating their 
attitude towards the war as set forth in their 
statement issued on September 14, 1939, wherem 
they condemned the Nazi and Fascist aggression 

expressed their willingness to help the cause 
of freedom and democracy, provided the objec 
tives of the war were clearly stated and acted 
upon imsofar as was possible at present If 
freedom and democracy were those objectives 
then they must necessarily include the ending of 
imperialism and the recognition of the independ- 
ence of India 
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Another resolution relieved Mr Gandhi of the 
responsibility laid upon him by the AICC 
in September 1940, whil reiterating that the 
policy of nonviolence adopted under his 
guidance for the attainment of ‘swaraj,’ and 
which had proved so successful in leading to 
mass awakening and othervise would be 
adhered to by the Congress. (For details see 
past issues of the IndvanYear Book ) 

Japan’s Entry into War.—If Japan's entry 
into the war brought the war nearer to India and 
engendered a more realistic er on the part 
of Indian leaders to the defence of their country 
and to political affairs, the early gais of Japan 
in Malaya, the Netherlands, East Indies and 
Btrma impelled the British authorities to con 
sider whether the time had not arrived for set 
thng the pohtical problems in India if only to 
promote unity of purpose and co ordinated en 
deavour 1n this country in order effectively to 
meet Japanese invasion of India. It is also 
widely believed in India that Russia, China and 
the United States of America brought their in 
fluence to bear upon the British authorities in 
this behalf 

Cripps Viasit.—Shortly thereafter the Prime 
Minister made a statement in Parhament 
announcing that Sir Stafford Cripps, the Socialist 
leader who had recently returned to England from 
his diplomatic successes at Moscow and had been 
made the Lord Pirvy Seal in a reconstituted War 
Cabinet, would go to India immediately on a 
special mission Mr Churchill (see last years 
158ue) said — 

The War Cabinet have agreed unitedly 
upon conclusions for the present and future 
action which, if accepted by India as a whole, 
would avoid alternative dangers either that the 
resistance of a powerful minonty might :mpose 
an indefinite veto upon the wishes of the majonty 
or that a majority decision might be taken which 
would be resisted to a point destructive of inter- 
nal harmony and fata] to the sett.ng up of a new 
constitution 

War Cabinet’s Offer.—Sir Stafford Cnpps 
flew to India in a few days and held consultations 
with representatives of the Congress the Mushm 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha the Princes’ 
Chamber, and a number of other political and 
sectional organisations Here 1s the text of the 
offer which he brought to India in the name of 
the British Cabinet 

“His Majesty s Government having consi 
dered the anxieties expressed 1n this country and 
in India as to the fulfilment of promises made in 
egard to the future of India have decided to lay 
down 1n precise and clear terms the steps which 
‘hey propose shall be taken for the earliest pos- 
ible realisation of self government in India. 
The object is the creation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a Dominion associated 
with the United Kingdom and other Dominions 
by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal 
to them in every respect, in no way subordinate 
1 any aspect of its domestic or eaternal affairs 

‘** His Majesty s Government, therefore, make 
the following Declaration — 

‘(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities 
steps shall be tahen to set up in India in manner 
described hereafter an elected body charged 
lies the task of framing a new Constitution for 

ndia 
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‘*(6) Provision shall be made, as set out 
below, for participation of Indian States in the 
Constitution makmg body 


‘*(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to 
accept and implement forthwith the Constitution 
so framed subject only to — 


““(t) The right of any Province of British India 
that 1s not prepared to accept the new Constitu- 
tion to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent acces 
sion if it so decides 


‘*With such non acceding Provinces, should 
they so desire, His Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution 
giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous 
to that here laid down 


**(4t) The signing of a Treaty which shall be 
negotiated between His Mayjesty’s Government 
and the Constitution makmg body This 
Treaty will cover all necessary matters arising 
out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands , it will make pro 
vision, 1n accordance with undertakings given 
by His Majesty’s Government for the protection 
of racial and religious mimorities , but will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide in future its relationship 
to other Member States of the Bnitish 
Commonwealth 


‘“ Whether or not an Indian State elects to 
adhere to the Constitution 1t will be nec essary to 
negotiate a revision of its Treaty arrangements 
80 far as this may be required 1n the new situation 


‘*(d) The Constitution-making body shalJl be 
composed as follows unless the leaders of Indian 
opinion in the principal communities agree upon 
some other form before the end of hostilities — 


‘Immediately upon the result being hnown of 
Provincial Elections which will be necessary at 
the end of hostilities, the entue membership of 
the Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall 
as a single electoral college proceed to the elec 
tion of the Constitution making body by the 
system of ploportional representation This 
new body shall be in number about 1/10th of the 
number of the electoral college 


** Indian States shall be invited to appoint re 
presentatives in the same proportion to their 
total population as in the case of representatives 
of British India as a whole and with the same 
powers as British Indian members 


‘ (e) During the critical period which now 
faces India and until the new Constitution can be 
framed His Majesty’s Government must mevit- 
ably bear the responsibility for, and retain the 
control and direction of, the defence of India as 
part of their world war effort, but the task of 


organising to the full the military moral and 


material resources of India must be the responsi 
bility of the Government of India with the co- 
operation of the peoples of India His Majesty's 
Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the prin- 
i sections of the Indian people mn the counsels 
their country, of the Commonwealth and af 
the united nations. Thus they will be enabled 
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to give their active and constructive help in the 
discharge of a task which 1s vital and essential 
for the future freedom of India ” 


In announcing the scheme, Sir Stafford made 
it clear that it was only a proposal submitted to 
the leaders of Indian opinion by the War Cabinet 
and that its publication was not the publication 
of a declaration by His Majesty’s Government 
but only a declaration which they would be pre- 
pared to make if 1t met wrth suihcientiy general 
and favouable acceptance from the various sec- 
tions of Indian people 


After protracted negotiations, in which 
representatives of the principal Indian organi 
gations met, in addition to Sir Stafford, the 
Commander in Chief and Col Louis Johnson, 
the personal representative in India of 
President Roosevelt, the Congress rejected the 
scheme The Hindu Mahasabha had already 
rejected it (see chapter on Hindu Mahasabha) 
and the Mushm League followed suit (see chapter 
on Muslim League), while other organisations 
expressed disapproval in more or less strong 
language (see chapter on the Indian National 
Libera] Federation) 


The Congress Working Committee, which held 
what was perhaps the longest session in its 
history passed a resolution (for full text see 
last years issue) of which the following is a 
summary — 


“The British War Cabinet’s new proposals 
relate principally to the future upon the cessation 
of hostilities 


‘The Commnttee, while recognising that self- 
determination for the people of India 1s accepted 
Nn principle in that uncertain future, regret that 
this 15 tettered and circumscribed and certain 
provisions have been introduced which gravely 
imper?l the development of a free and united 
nation and the establishment ot a democratic 
state Even the constitution making body 
is 80 constituted that the people’s right to aeltf- 
determination 1s vitiated by the imtroduction 
of non representative elements The Committee 
recognise that future mdependence may be 
implicit in the proposals, but the accompanying 
provisions and restrictions are such that real 
freedom may well become an illusion. 


** The complete ignoring of the ninety millions 
of the people of the Indian States and their treat- 
ment as commodities at the dis 1 of their 
rulers 1s a negation of both democracy and self- 
determination Such States may m Many 
ways become barriers to the growth of Indian 
treedom enclaves where foreign authority 
still prevails and where the possibility of 
maintaining foreign armed forces has heen 
stated to be a likely contingency and a per- 
petual menace to the freedom of the people 
of the States as well of the rest of India 


‘‘ The acceptance beforehand of the novel prin 
ciple of non accession for a province is ae & 
severe blow to the conception of Indian uniby and 
an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
trouble in the provinces, whch may well 
lead to further difficulties in the way of the 
Indian States merging themselves in the Indian 
Union The Congress has heen wedded to 
Indian treedom and unity and any break in 
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that unity, especially in the modern world when 
people’s minds inevitably think in terms of 
ever larger federations, would be injurious to 
all concerned and exceedingly painful to con 
template 


““ Nevertheless the Committee cannot think 
in terms of compelling the people in any territo 
rial unit to remain in an Indian Union against 
their declared and established will While 
recognising this principle the Committee feel 
that every effort should be made to create 
conditions which would help the different 
units in developing a common and co operative 
national life 


“The acceptance of the pnnuple inevitably 
involves that no changes should be made which 
result in fresh problems being created and com 
pulsion being exercised on other substantial 
groups within that area Each territorial unit 
should have the fullest possible autonomy 
within the Umion consistently with a strong 
national state The proposal now made on 
the part of the British War Cabinet encourages 
and will lead to attempts at separation at the 
very inception of a union and thus create 
friction just when the utmost co operation and 
goodwill are most needed This proposal has 
been presumably made to meet a communal 
demand but it will have other consequences 
also and lead pohtically reactionary and obs 
curantist groups among different communities 
to create trouble and divert public attention 
from the vital issues before the country 


** Any proposal concerning the future of India 
must demand attention and scrutiny, but in to 
day’s grave crisis, tt 1s the present that counts 
and even proposals for the future are 1mportant 
in 80 far as they affect the present The 
Committee have necessarily attached the 
greatest importance to this aspect of the question 
and on this ultimately depends what advice they 
should give to tho-e who look to them for 
guidance For this present the Bntish War 
Cabinet s proposals are vague and altogether 
mcomplete and 1t would appear that no vital 
changes in the present structure are contem 
plated 


“It has been made clear that the defence of 
India will in any event remain under British 
control At any time defence 1s a vital subject 
during war time it 1s all important and covers 
almost every sphere of life and admunistration 
Totake away defence from the sphere of responsi 
bility at this stage is to reduce that responsibility 
to a farce and a nullity and to make it perfectly 
clear that India 1s not going to be free in any way 
and her Government 1s not going to function as a 
free and independent Government during the 
pendency of the war 


“ The Commuttee would repeat that an essen 
taal and fundamental prerequisite tor the assump 
tiongof responsibility by the Indian people in 
the present is their realisation as a fac that they 
are free and are in charge of maintaining and 
defending their freedom What is must wanted 
18 the enthusiastic response of the pce which 
cannot be evoked without the fullest trust in 
them and the devolution of responsibility on 
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them in the matter of defence. It 1s only 
thus that even at this grave eleventh hour 
it may be possible to galvanise the people of 
India to rise to the height of the occasion 


“It 1s manifest that the present Government 
of India, as well as its provincial agencies are 
lacking in competence and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India’s defence It158 
only the people of India through their popular 
representatives who may shoulder this burden 
worthily But that can only be done by present 
iste and full responsibility bemg cast upon 

em 


“The Committee, therefore, is unable to ac 
cept the proposals put forward on behalf of the 
Bnitish War Cabinet ” 


Sir Stafford Cripps then announced that the 
draft declaration of the British Government had 
been withdrawn and that the position reverted 
to what 1t was before he came out to India, 
‘though not quite perhaps to that position ”’ 


In spite of the failure of the effort of Sir Staf 
ford Cripps and the bitter tone of the final re 
marks in the controversy, responsible Indian 
leaders reiterated their determination to defend 
the country against aggression 


Madras Surprise.—Just at this time, on the 
eve of the meeting of the All India Congress Com 
mittee called at Allahabad at the end of April 
1942 the Madras Congress Legislature Party, 
under the guidance of Mr Rajagopalachan 
passed a resolution recommending to the A.I 

C to “acknowledge the Muslim League’s 
claim for separation should the same be persisted 
in when the time comes for framing the future 
constitution of India ’’ and to “ invite the Muslim 
League for consultation for the purpose of arriv 
ing at an agreement and securing the install&tion 
of a National Government to meet the present 
emergency ”’ 


The meeting also passed a resolution voicing 

the general feeling in this part of the country 
that there should be at this critical juncture a 
popular Government in this province doing its 
utmost to secure the requisite conditions for the 
people to play their part The party is of the 
opinion further that to facilitate united and ef 
fective action 1n this regard by such a popular 
Government the Muslim League should be in 
vited to participate in it ’ 


The party requested the A I C C to permit 
the party to take steps to this end, notwithstand 
ing the generalall India policy followed by the 
Congress 


These resolutions met with a storm of protest 
from Congress leaders outside Madras, but were 
welcomed by some moderate leaders and by 
Muslim League circles 


‘the Madras resolution acknowledging the 
Mushm Leagues claim to separation came up 
for consideration before a meeting of the A I C ¢ 
at Allahabad in April 1942, but was defeated 
by 120 votes against 15, while a counter resolu 
tion, moved by Pandit Jagat Narain, opposing 
any proposal to disintegrate India, was carried 
by 92 votes to 17 The latter resolution ran 
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“The A-I C C is of opinion that any 
Hg eae to disintegrate India by giving lHherty 

any component State or territorial unit to 
secede from the Indian Union or Federation 
will be Inghly detrimentd™to the best interests 
of the people of the different States and Provin- 
ces and the country as a whole and the Congress 
theretore cannot agree to any such proposal.’ 


When the bold lhne suggested by him proved 
unacceptable to the bulh of Congressmen he 
had to resign his membership of the Congress 
Working Committee and his leadership of the 
Madras Legislature ( ongress party 


Evolution of ‘Quit India”—The weeks 
that followed the Allahabad meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee witnessed 
a plethora of writings by Mr Gandhi in 
his weekly organ Haryan advocating the 
policies outlined im the resolutions adopted at 
Allahabad and resisting Mr Rajagopalachari s 
propaganda to settle with the Muslim League on 
the basis of dividing India The South Indian 
leader for his part carried on a raging tearing 
campaign in favour of making peace with 
Mr Jinnah and thereby facilitating the establish 
ment of a National Government, which he 
affirmed, was essential not only for the well 
being of India but also for the object of effec 
tively defending the countrv azainst Japanese 
aggression 


It became apparent from Mr Gandhi's 
writings and utterances that he was growing 
More and more restless and bitter towards 
Britain for the latter s refusal to concede the 
Congress demand Towards the end of April 
Mr Gandhi conceived an idea which Jater 
crystallised into what has come to be known 
as the “‘Quit India’’ demand He urged the 
withdrawal of the British fiom India not only 
in India’s interest but also for the sake of 
Britam He wrote in Haryan ‘I see no 
Indian freedom peeping through all this prepara- 
tlon for the so called Defence of India It isa 
preparation pure and simple for the defence 
of the British Empire If the British left India 
to her fate as they had to leave gedit bi 
non-violent India would not lose anything 
Probably the Japanese would leave India alone 

Her (India’s) real safetv and 
Britain’s, too, lie in orderly and timely British 
withdrawal from India’’ Later he said 
* Hitherto the rulers have said, ‘we would 
gladly retire if we know to whom we should 
hand over the reins’ My answer now is, 
‘leave India to God, if that 1s too much, then 
leave her to anarchy’ ”’ 


As time rolled on Mr Gandhi appeared to 
ubandon the policy of non embarrassment to 
Britain’s war effort in India He also hinted 
that his views on the moral basis of Britain's 
war had undergone a change In an interview 
to the press in Bombay in the middle of Mey 
he stated ‘I used to say that my 
support was entirely with Great Bntain 
very sorry to have to confess today that 
mind refuses to gtve that moral sup 
He added ‘Jt is from the frustra 
every effort made to oe about unity 
that has arisen the logical step that not 
British power is wholly withdrawn from 
can there be any real unity because all - 
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will be looking to a foreign power I am 
convinced that we are living today 1n a state 
of ordered anarchy It 18 a misnomer to call 
such rule as 1s established in India a rule which 
promotes the welfare of India Therefore, 
this ordered disciplined anarchy should go 
and if there 1» complete lawlessness in India 
aw a result I would risk it, for I beheve that 
22 years of continuous effort at educating 
India along the lines of non violence will 
not have gone in vain and people will evolve 
real popular order out of chaos ”’ 


Mr Gandhi took care to avoid giving the 
impression that his demand for the withdrawal 
of Britam was the outcome of pro Japanese 
sentiment He wrote ‘‘ Of course, the people 
must not on any account lean onthe Japanese to 
get rid of the British power That were a remedy 
worse than the disease But in this struggle 
every risk has to be run in order to cure our 
selves of the biggest disease, a disease which 
has sapped our manhood and almest made us 
feel as 1f we must for ever be slaves It 1s an 
insufferable thing The cost of the cure, 
I know will be heavy No price 1s too heavy 
to pay for the deliverance It 1s true that 
the solution I have presented 1s a heroic solution 
beyond the ken of Knglshmen But being 
a true friend of Britain and China and Russia 
I must not suppress the solution which I believe 
to be eminentiy practical and probably the 
only one in order to save the situat.on and in 
order to convert the war into a power for good 
instead of being what it 1s, a peril to humanity 

I am more interested than the Bnitish 
in keeping the Japanese out For Britajns 
defeat in Indian waters may mean only the 
loss of India, but 1f Japan wins India loses 
everything It 318 an unwarranted 
clam Bntain and America are making, the 
claim of saving democracy and freedom It 
is a wrong thing to make that claim when there 
18 this terrible tragedy of holding a whole nation 
mn bondage 


‘* My proposal is one sided,te for the British 
Government to act upon wholly irrespective 
of what Indians would do or would not do 
I have even assumed temporary chaos on their 
withdrawal But 1f the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it 1s likely that on their 
withdrawal a provisional Government will be 
set up by and trom among the present leaders 
I should hope that with the complete, final 
and honest withdrawal of the British power, 
the wise leaders will realise theur responsibility , 
forget their differences for the moment and set up 
@ provisional Government out of the maternal 
left by the British power 


“* Ags that the national Government 
is formed and if st answers my expectations, 
its first act would be to enter into a treaty 
with the United Nations for defensive opera- 
tions against aggressive powers, it being common 
cause that India will have not to do with 
any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 


‘“‘If I have any hand in guiding the imagined 
national Government, there would be no further 
assistance save the toleration of the United 
Nations on the Indian soil under well-defined 
conditions Naturally there will be no prohibi- 
tion against any Indian giving his own personal 
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help by way of being a recruit or/and of giving 
financial aii, It should be understood that 
the Indian army has been disbanded with the 
withdrawal of British power. Again if I have 
any say in the councils of the national Govern- 
ment, all its power, prestige and resources would 
be used towards bringing about world peace 
But of course after the formation of the national 
Government my voice may be a voice in the 
ae and nationalist India may go war- 
ma Rid 


Answering the criticism that the withdrawal 
of Britain might lead to Japanese occupation 
of India Mr. Gandhi wrote: ‘ Abrupt with- 
drawal of the Allied troops might result in 
Japan’s occupation of India and China’s sure 
fall. I had not the remotest idea of any such 
catastrophe resulting from my action. There- 
fore I fee) that if in spite of the acceptance of 
my proposal, it is deemed necessary by the 
Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese 
occupation, they should do so subject to such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the national 
Government that may be set up after the British 
withdrawal. I am unable to state that the 
non-violent effort will make India proof against 
Japanese or any other aggression. I am not 
able even to claim that the whole of India 1s 
non-violent in the sense required In thi 
circumstances it would be hypocritical on my 
part to insist on the immediate withdrawal 
of the Allied troops as an indispensable part 
of my proposal. It is sufficient for me to 
declare that so far as Indja is concerned, she 
does not need troops to defend herself, having 
no quarrel with Japan. But India must not by 
any act of hers short of national suicide let 
China down or put the Allied powers in jeopardy 
So long therefore as India Jacks faith in the 
capacity of non-violence to protect her against 
aggression from without, the demand for the 
withdrawal of the Allied troops during the 
pendency of the war would itself be an act of 
violence, if the controllers of the troops hold 
it to be necessary for their defence to kee 
them in India for that purpose and that alone.” 


Summarising the implications of his pro- 
posals Mr. Gandhi wrote early in July :— 
1, India becomes free of all financial obliga- 

tion to Britain ; 

2. The annua) drain to Great Britain stops 
automatically ; 

8. All taxation ceases except what the 
replacing Government imposes of 
retains ; 


4 The deadweight of an all-powerful autho- 
rity keeping under subjection the tallest 
in the land is lifted at once; 

6. In short, India begins a new chapter in 


her national life, as I shall hope will 
affect the fortunes of the war with non- 
violence as her predominant sanction. 
This non-violence will no longer take 
the shape of non-co-operation and the 
like. It will express itself in her am- 
bassadors going fo the Axis powers not 
to beg for peace but to show them the 
futility of war for achieving an honour- 
able end. This can only be done if and 


when Britain sheds the gains of perhaps. 


the most organized and successful 
violence the world has seen, 
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*‘ All this may not come to pass.’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘“‘I do not mind. It is worth fighting 
for, it is worth staking all that the nation has.’’ 


July Resolution.—With the country thus 
prepared, the Working Committee of the 
Congress met at Wardha in the middle of July 
and a lengthy resolution embodying 
Mr. Gandhi’s ideas. The resolution ran :-— 


‘* Events happening from day to day, and the 
experience that the people of India are passing 
through, confirm the opinion of Congressmen 
that British rule in India must end immediately, 
not merely because foreign domination, even 
at its best, is an evil in itself and a continuing 
injury to the subject people, but because India 
in bondage can play no effective part in defending 
herself and in affecting the fortunes of the war 
that is desolating humanity. The freedom of 
India is thus necessary not only in the interest 
of India but also for the safety of the world and 
for the ending of Nazism, Fascism, militarism 
and other forms of Imperialism, and the aggres- 
sion of one nation over another. 


** Ever since the outbreak of the world war, 
the Congress has studiously pursued a policy 
of non-embarrassment. Even at the risk of 
making its satyagraha ineffective, it deliberately 
gave it a symbolic character, in the hope that 
this licy of mnon-embarrassment, carried 
to ita logical extreme, would be duly appreciated 
and that real power would be transferred to 
popular representatives, so as to enable the 
nation to make its fullest contribution towards 
the realisation of human freedom throughout 
the world, which is in danger of being crushed. 
It had also hoped that negatively nothing would 
be done which was calculated to tighten Britain’s 
strangle-hold on India. 


‘* These hopes, have, however, been dashed to 
, .. .. The abortive Cripps pro Is showed 
in the clearest possible manner that there was 
no change in the British Government’s attitude 


P towards India and that the British hold on 


India was in no way to be relaxed. In the 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, Congress 
representatives tried their utmost to achieve 
a minimum, consistent with the national demand, 
but to no avail. This frustration has resulted 
in a rapid and widespread increase of ill-will 
against Britain and a growing satisfaction at the 
success of Japanese arms. The Working 
Committee view this development with grave 
apprehension as this, unless checked, will 
inevitably lead to a ive acceptance of aggres- 
sion. The Committee hold that all aggreasion 
must be resisted, for any submission to it must 
mean the degradation of the Indian people and 
the continuation of their subjection. The 
Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of 
Malaya, Singapore, and Burma and desires to 
build up ce to any aggression on, or 
invasion of, India by the Japanese or any 


foreign power. 


“ The Congress would change the present ill- 
will against Britain into good-will and make 
“ndia a willing partner in a joint enterprise 
f securing freedom for the nations and peoples 
of the world and in the trials and tribulations 

hich accompany it. This is only possible if 


| India feels the glow of freedom, 
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“The Congress representatives have tried 
their utmost to bring about a solution of the 
communal tangle But this has been made 
impossible by the presence of the Koreign Power 
whose long record has been to pursue relent 
lessly the policy of divide and rule Only after 
the ending of foreign domination and interven 
tion, can the present unreality give place to 
reality, and the people of India belonging to 
all groups and parties, face Indias problems 
and solve them on a mutually agreed basis 
The present political parties formed chiefly 
with a view to attract the attention of and 
influence the British Power will then probably 
cease to function For the first time in Indias 
history reahsation will come home that princes 
jagirdars 7zamindars and propertied and monied 
classes derive their wealth and property from 
the workers in the fields and factories and else 
where to whom essentially power and authority 
must belong On the withdrawal of British 
Rule in India _ responsible men and women of 
the country will come together to form a Pio 
visional Government representative of ali 
Important section dt the people of India which 
wil later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent 
Assembly can be convened 1n order to prepare a 
constitution for the government of Inha 
acceptable to all sections of the people Re 
presentatives of Free India and representatiyes 
of Great Britain will confer together for the 
adjustment of future relations and for the 
co operation of the two countr'es as allies in 
the common task of meeting aggression It 
is the earnest desire of the Congress to enable 
India to resist aggression effectively with the 
people s united will and strength behind 1t 


‘ In making the proposal for the withdiawal of 
British Rule from India the Congress has no 
desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain 
or the Allied Powers 1n their prosecution of the 
war or in any way to encourage aggree lon on 
India or tncreased pressure on China by the 
Japanese or any other Power associited with 
the Axis group Nor does the Congress intend 
to jeopardise the defensive cipacity of the 
Aled Powers ‘Ihe Congress 18 therefore 
agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces 
ot the Allies 1n India should they so desire in 
order to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression and to protect and help China 

‘*The proposal of withdrawal of the British 
Power from India was never intended to mean 
the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from 
India and certainly not of those who would 
make India their home and live there as citizens 
and as equals with the others If such wth 
drawal takes place with good will it would 
1esult in establishing a stable Piovisional 
(,overnment ot India and co operation between 
this Government and the Umted Nations in 
resisting aggression and helping China 


‘Lhe Congress realises that there may be risks 
involved in such a course Such risks, however, 
have to be taced by any country 1n order to 
achieve freedom and more especially at the 
present critical juncture im order to save the 
country and the larger cause of freedom the 
world over from far greater risks and perils 


“ ‘While therefore the Congress is impatient 
to achieve the national purpose it wishes to 
take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in 
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80 far as 18 possible anv course of action that 
might embarrass the United Nations The 
Congress would plead with the British Power 
to accept the very reasonable and just proposal 
herein made not only in the interest of India 
but also that of Britain and of the cause of 
freedom to which the United Nations proclaim 
their adherence 


Should however this appeal fails the Congress 
cannot view without the gravest apprehension 
the continuation of the present state of affairs 
involving a progressive deterioration in the 
situation and weakening of India s will and power 
to resist aggiession The Congress will then 
be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the non 
violent strength 1t might have gathered since 
1920 when it adopted non violence as part 
of its policy for the vindication of political 
rights and liberty Such a widespread struggle 
would inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhi}! 


‘ As the issues raised are of the most vital and 
far reaching importance to the people of India 
as well as to the peoples of the United Nations 
the Working Committee refer them to the All 
India Congress Committee for final decision 
Tor this purpose the AICC will meet in 
Bombay on the 7th August 1942 


Mr. Gandhi’s Commentary.—Commenting 
on the resolution Mr Gandh sai 

it will be a mass movement of a strictly 
non violent character It will include all that a 
mass movement can include I do not want 
rioting as a direct result If im spite of all 
precautions rioting does take piace it cannot 
be helped I am not going to court 
imprisonment The struggle does not involve 
courting imprisonment It 1s too soft a thing 
We had no doubt made it a business to court 
imprisonment up to now but there will be no 
such thing this ttme My mtention 1s to make 
the thing as short and swift as possible But 
if I am dragged into jal it 1s difficult to say 
what I may do But I can fast as I have 
fasted before now though I should try to avoid 
such an extreme step so far as possible Dis 
cussing the posubility of negotiations he said 
* There i» no room left for negotiations in the 
be ey for withdrawal Either they recognise 
ndependence or they dont After that recogni 
tion many things can follow After all it 1s an 
open rebellion Declaring that free India 
would start functioning 1mmediately after its 
recognition he said It its withdrawal takes 
place in perfect good will the change will be 
effected without the slightest disturbance 
People would have to come into their own 
without disturbance Wise people from among 
the responsible sections will come together and 
will evolve a Provisional Government Then 
there will be no anarchy no interruption and a 
crowning glory ” 


In rebuttal of the charge that this projected 
movement was conceived with 2 view to helping 
Japan Mr Gandhi wrote in the last week of 
July an article addressed To Every Japanese 
in which he sad he deeply grieved the un 

rovoked attach against China and the merci 
(eed devastation of that great and ancient land 
We are in the unique position of sg ions Saba 
resist an imperialism that we detest no less than 
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yours and Nazism Our resistance to it does 
not mean harm to the British people We 
seek to convert them Ours 1s an unarmed 
revolt against British rule An important 
party in the country is engaged in a deadly 
ut fmendly quarrel with the foreign rulers 
But in this they need no aid from foreign Powers 
You have been gravely misinformed as I 
know vou are that we have chosen this particular 
moment to embrass the Alhes when your attack 
against India 135 imminent If we wanted to 
turn Britains difficulty mto our opportunity 
we should have done 1t as soon as the War broke 
out nearly three years ago 


‘* Our movement demanding the withdrawal 
of the British Power from India should 1n no 
way be misunderstood In fact, 1f we are to 
believe your reported anxiety for the Indepen 
dence of India a recognition of that Indepen 
dence by Britain, should leave you no excuse 
for any attack on India Moreover the reported 
profession sorts ull with your ruthless aggression 
against China I would ask you to make no 
mistake about the fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you will receive 
a willing welcome from India The end and aim 
of the movement for British withdrawal is to 
prepare India by making her free for resisting 
all militarist and imperialist ambition, whether 
it 1s called British Imperialism German Nazism 
or your pattern Our appeal to Britain 1° 
sag ray with the offer of Free India s willingness 
to let the Alhes retain their troops in India 
The offer 1s made 1n order to prove that we do 
not in any way mean to harm the Alhed 
cause, and in order to prevent you from bemg 
misled into feeling that you have but to ste 
into the country that Britain has vacate 
Needless to repeat that 1f you cherish any such 
idea and will carry it out we will not fail in 
resisting you with all the might that our country 
can muster ”’ 


In the period between the adoption by the 
Working Committee of ite July resolution and 
the meeting of the A -I C C 1n August Mr Gandhi 
indicated that he was prepared to meet the 
Viceroy and discuss his demand with him and 
that he would call off the movement if he were 
convinced by anyone that 1n the midst of war the 
British Govérnment could not declare India 
free without jeopardising the war effort ‘ My 
complaint is that critics talk at me, swear at me 
but never condescend to talk to me”’, he said 
He wished to guard against ‘ a sudden outburst 
of anarchy or a state of things which may be 
calculated to invite Japanese aggression ** He 
intended to handle the movement gently, but: 
he would not hesitate to go to the extremist 
limit if he found that no impression was pro- 
duced on the British Government of the Allied 


powers : ; 


Hostile Foreign Comment.—Publication of 
the Working Committees July resolution 
aroused much _ hostile comment abroad 
in reply to which Mr Gandh_ wrote 
** Indian public men should be forgiven if they 
doubt the sincerity of the fierce opposition 
which is being organised with ominous unani 
mity The latter tan only stiffen India’s 
suspicion and resistance’’ He continued 
Justice of the demand for the ending of 
British Power has never been questioned , the 
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moment chosen for enforcing it 1s the target 
of attack Itis clear as crystal in the Working 
Committee resolution why this moment is 
chosen Let me paraphrase it India is not 
playing any effective part in the war Some oi 
us feel ashamed that it is so and, what is more, 
we feel that 1f we were free from the foreign 
yoke, we should play a worthy, nay, a decisive 
part in the world war which has yet to reach 
its climax We know, that if India does not 
become free now, the hidden discontent will 
burst forth mto a welcome to the Japanese, 
should they effect a landing We feel that 
such an event would be a calamity of the first 
magnitude We can avoid it 1f India gains her 
freedom To distrust this simple, natural and 
honest declaration is to court disaster 


‘ But the critics eay, ‘ To whom are the British 
rulers to hand the keys on their withdrawal ? ’ 
It 18 a good question Here 1s whet Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President 
has said ‘he Congress always stands, 
firstly for sympathy towards democratic coun 
tries secondly, never desires to embarrass 
Britain and her war effort and thirdly it stands 
for opposition to the Japanese aggression 
The Congiess does not desire to take power for 
itself but for all If real power 1s handed over 
to the Congress, surely 1t will approach other 
parties and will persuade them to jom’ The 
Congress President added that he ‘had no 
objection to Britain handing over power to the 
Muslim League or any other party provided 
it was real independence That party will 
have to approach other parties as no single 
party can function properly without the co 
operation of other parties’ The only thing 
needful 1s to hand over complete control without 
reser\ ation save that during the war period the 
Alhed troops will operate to stem Japanese or 
Axis attack But they will have no power 
of interference with the affairs of India which 
will be as free as Great Britain herself ”’ 


Apart from {Indo Bntish relationship 
Mr Gandhi made an important change in his 
pone in the summer of 1942 when he gave up 

1s old behef that internal unity must precede 
political emancipation and declared instead that 
communal unity could only follow the removal of 
the third party Whiting in Haryan in June, 
he said Time 18 a merciless enemy, if it is 
also a merciful friend and healer I claim to be 
amongst the oldest lovers of Hindu Muslim 
unity, and I remain one even today I have 
been asking myself why every whole hearted 
attempt, made by all including myself to reach 
unity has failed and failed so completely that 
I have entirely fallen from grace and am described 
by some Muslim papers as the greatest enemy 
of Isam in India It 18 a phenomenon I can 
only account for by the fact that the third 
power, even without deliberately wishing it 
will not allow real unity to take place There 
fore, I have come to the reluctant conclusion 
that the two communities will come ether 
almost immediately after the British Power 
comes to a final end in India If independence 
is the immediate goal of the Congress and the 
League, then, without needing to come to any 
terms, all will fight together to be free from 
bondage When the bondage is done with, not 
merely the two organisations but all parties 
will find it to their interest to come togethel 
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and make the fullest use of the liberty in order 
to evolve a national Government suited to the 
genius of India ”’ 


Throughout this controversy over the pio 
posal of Mr G i Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
steadfastly advotated that nothing should be 
said or done which would render India vulnerable 
to Japanese attack During the July meeting 
of the Congress Working Committee the question 
was put to him whether any political movement 
in India would not in the ultimate analysis 
amount to an invitation to Japan to invade 
India He answered that whereas India had 
no wish to injure the cause of China or the 
defence of India, ‘‘1t has become highly impor 
tant to raise the spirit of resistance in order 
ultimately to be able to resist the Japanese , 
by passively submitting to things in India today 
that spirit of resistance will be crushed ’”’ He 
recognised that any step that the Congress 
might take against the British Government 
might be full of penis but on the other hand 
“‘ not taking any step 1s still more perilous—we 
have to choose the lesser danger’’ According 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘“‘ the fundamental 
way to look at 1t is how ultimately to increase 
the strength of the Indian people to meet 
Invasion If I am convinced that I might 
weaken India I will not take that step ’ 


For a time, there seemed to be some difference 
of opinion among the front rank Congress leaders 
on the wisdom of launching a political movement 
when the enemy was at the countrys gates, 
but eventually unanimity was reached and a 
resolution was passed (see above) declaring 
that the withdrawal of British from India was 
necessary both for Indian independence and for 
effective resistance to the Axis and that if 
the British refuse to yield, the Congress had no 
alternative but to launch a campaign of civil 
disobedience 


August Resolution.—On the eve of the meeting 
of the A-ICC in Bombay, the Working Com 
mittee of the Congress met and drafted the 
following resolution for submission to the 
A-ICC — 

“The All India Congress Committee has given 
the most careful consideration to the reference 
made to 1 by the Working Committee 1n their 
resulution dated July 14, 1942 and to subsequent 
events, including the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokes 
men of the British Government, and the com- 
ments and criticisms made in India and abroad 
The Committee approves of and endorses that 
resolution and is of opinion that events subse 
quent to it have given it further justification, 
and have made it clear that the 1mmediate 
ending of British rule in India 1s an urgent 
necessity, both for the sake of India and for 
the success of the cause of the United Nations 
The continuation of that rule 1s degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively 
less capable of defending herself and of con- 
tributing to the cause of world freedom 


‘‘The Committee has viewed with dismay the 
deterioration of the situation on the Russian 
and Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian 
and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their 
heroism in defence of their freedom This 
increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those 
who strive for freedom and who sympathise with 
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the victims of aggression, to examine the founda- 
tions of the policy so far pursued by the Allied 
| Nations, which had led to repeated and disastrous 
failure It is not by adhering to such aims and 
policies and methods that failure can be con- 
verted into success, for past experience has shown 
that failure 1s imherent in them These policies 
have been based not on freedom so much as on the 
domination of subject and colonial countries, and 
the continuation of the imperialist tradition and 
method The possession of empire, instead of 
adding to the strength of the ruling Power, has 
become a burden and acurse India, the classic 
land of modern imperialism, has become the 
crux of the question, for by the freedom of India 
will Britain and the United Nations be judged, 
and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled 
with hope and enthusiasm The ending of 
British rule in this country 1s thus a vital and 
immediate issue on which depend the future 
of the war and the success of freedom and demo- 
cracy A free India will assure this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle 
for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Tascism and Imperialism This will not only 
affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will 
bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the 
side of the United Nations and give these 
Nations whose ally India would be, the moral 
and spiritual leadership of the world India in 
bondage wil] continue to be the symbol of British 
Imperialism and the taint of that imperialism 
will affect the fortunes of all the United Nations 





“The perl of today, therefore, necessitates 
the independence of India and the ending of 
British domination No future promises or 
guarantees can affect the present situation or 
meet that penl They cannot produce the 
needed psychological effect on the mind of the 
masses Only the glow of freedom now can 
release that energy and enthusiasm of mullions 
of people which will immediately transform the 
nature of the war 


“The A ICC therefore Be orl with all 
emphasis the demand for the withdrawal of the 
British Power from India On the declaration 
of India’s independence, a Provisional Govern- 
ment will be formed and Free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them 
in the trials and tribulations of the joint enter- 
prise of the struggle for freedom The Pro- 
visional Government can only be formed by the 
co operation of the principal parties and grou 

in the country It will thus be a composite 
Government, representative of all important 
sections of the people of India Its primary 
functions must be to defend India and resist 
aggressidn with all the armed as well as the non- 
violent forces at 1ts command, together with its 
Alhed powers, and to promote the well being and 
progress of the workers 1n the fields and factories 
and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and 
authority must belong The Provisional Govern- 
ment will evolve a scheme for a Constituent 
Assembly which will prepare 8 constitution for 
the Government of India acceptable to all sec- 
tions of the people This constitution, according 
to the Congress view, should be a federal one, 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
federating units and with the residuary powers 
vesting in these units The future tions 
between India and the Allied Nations will be 
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adjusted by representatives of all these free coun- - 
tries conferring together for their mutual advant- . 


age and for their co operation in the common task 


of resisting aggression Freedom will enable 
India to resist aggression effectively with the : 


people’s united will and strength behind it 


** The freedom of India must be the symbol of 
and prelude to this freedom of all other Asiatic 
nations under foreign domination Burma 


Malaya, Indo China, the Dutch Indies, Iran and 


Traq must also attain their complete freedom 
It must be clearly understood that such of these 
countries as are under Japanese control now must 
not subsequently be placed under the rule or 
control of any other colonial Power 


** While the A ICC must primarily be con 
cerned with the independence and defence of 
India in this hour of danger, the Committee 1s of 
opinion that the future peace, security and 
ordered progress of the werld demand a World 
Federation of free nations, and on no other basis 
can the problems of the modern world be solved 
Such a World Federation would ensure the 
freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention 
of aggression and exploitation by one natior 
over another, the protection of national minori 
ties, the advancement of all backward areas and 
peoples, and the pooling of *he world’s resources 
or the common good of all On the establish 
ment of such a World Federationp disarmament 
would be practicable in all countries, national 
armies, navies and air forces would no longer be 
necessary, and a World Federal Defence Force 
would keep the world peace and prevent aggres- 
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“* An independent India would giadly join such 
a World Federation and co-operate on an equal 
basis with other countries 1n the solution of 
international problems 


“*Such a Federation should be open to all 
nations who agree with its fundamental princi- 
ples In view of the war however the Federa 
tion must inevitably, to begin with, be confined 
to the United Nations Such a step taken now 
will have a most powerful effect on the war, 
on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the 
peace to come 


‘© [The Committee regretfully realises however, 
that despite the tragic and overwhelming lessons 
of the war and the perils that overhang the world, 
the Governments of few countries are yet pre 

ed to take this inevitable step towards World 
ederation The reactions of the Brtish Govern 
ment and the misguided criticism: of the toreign 
press also make it ciear that even the obvious 
demand for Indias independence 18 resisted, 
though this has been made essentially to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend her 
self and help China and Ruspia in their hour of 
need The Committee is anxious not to embar 
rass 1n any way the defence of China or Russia, 
whose freedom 1s precious and must be preserved, 
or to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
United Nations But the peril grows both to 
India and these nations and inaction and sub 
mission to a foreign administration at this stage 
is not only degrading India and reducing her 
capacity to defend herself and resist aggression 
but is no answer to that growing peri and is no 
service to the peoples of the United Nations 
The earnest appeal of the Working Committee 
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to Great Britain and the United Nations nas so 
far met with no response, and the cnticisms made 
In many foreign quarters have shown an ignor 
ance of India’s and the world’s need and some 
times even hostihty to India’s freedom whichis 
significant of a mentality of domination and 
racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a 
proud people conscious of their strength and of 
the justice of their cause 


“The A [CC would yet again, at this last 
moment 1n the interest of world freedom, renew 
this appeal to Bntain and the United Nations 
But the Committee feels that it 1s no longer 
justified in holding the nation back from endea 
vouring to assert its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian Government which dominates 
over if and prevents it from functioning in 
itsown interests and in the interests of humanity 
The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction 
for the vindication of India’s inalienable nght to 
freedom and independence, the starting of a mass 
struggle on non violent limes on the widest 
possible scale, so that the country might utilise 
all the non violent strength it has gathered 
during the last twenty-two years of peaceful 
struggle Such a struggle must inevitably be 
under the leadership of Gandhij1 and the Com- 
mittee requests him to take the lead and guide 
the nation in the steps to be taken 


“The Committee appeals to the people of 
India to face the dangers and hardships that will 
fali to their lot with courage and endurance and 
to hold together under the leadership of Gand- 
hiji and carry out his instractions as disciplined 
soldiers of Indianfreedom They must remember 
that non violence is the basis of this movement 
A time may come when it may not be possibile 
to issue instructions or for structions to reach 
our people, and when no Congress Committees 
can function When this happens, every man 
and woman who 1s participating in this move 
ment must function for himself or herself within 
the four corners of the general instructions 
issued Every Indian who desires freedom and 
strives for 1t must be his own guide urging him 
on along the hard 10ad where there 15 no resting 
place and which leads ultimately to the indepen- 
dence and deliverance of India 


‘* Lastly, while the A ICC has stated its 
own view of the future governance under free 
India the A ICC wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass 
struggle it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress The power, when it comes, will 
belong to the whole people of India ” 


The A ICC met in Bombay on the 7th 
August in a tense atinosphere Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, opening the proceedings, refuted 
the suggestion that once India was given free 
dom she would ally herself with Japan 
‘ Events ” he observed ‘ have reached such a 
eS that this 1s not the timefor promises The 

ongress does not want to make any promises, 
nor does 1t want the British Government to make 
any The need of the hour 1s action and action 
right now Let us, therefore, simultaneously 
sign India 8 freedom here and now and our agree 
ment to the United Nations to fight along with 
them ’’ Mr Gandhi who followed the President, 
maintained that he had no hatred for the British 
“In fact,’ he remarked, “‘I am the greatest 
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friend of theirs now, as they are in trouble 
: have always believed that they would never 
ose a? 


Six amendments were moved three of which 
Stressed the need for a communal settlement 
as & condition precedent to the starting of anv 
mass movement After Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the mover of the resolution, had replied 
to the debate the President, Maulana Abul 
kalam Azad, appealed to the movers of the 
amendments to withdraw them and save time 
Three amendments were then withdrawn and 
the remaining three were rejected The resolu 
tion was carried, 13 members voting against it 
a total number of members present was nearly 


Mr. Gandhi’s Appeal— On the declaration of 
the result of the resolution, Mr Gandhi spoke 
for nearly 70 minutes in Hindi and for 20 min 
utes in English 


Mr Gandhi observed that he had no objection 
to the transfer of power to Muslims The 
Muslims would then have a body to administer 
the affairs of the country That body would 
command the allegiance not onlv of Muslims 
but of Hindus and other communities as well 


Continuing Mr Gandhi said that he would 
write to the Viceroy intimating to him the con 
tents of the resolution and the implications 
thereof It would not be very long before the 
Viceroy s reaction was known Meanwhile he 
would advise the members and through them 
other Indians to feel that very day that they had 
shaken off the bonds of slavery and that thev 
were free men and women 


In his English speech, Mr Gandhi remarked 
that he had the privilege of friendship and trust 
of many of his friends in India and abroad 
Some of them doubted his wisdom and even 
hts honesty His wisdom was not such a trea 
sure, but honesty was a precious treasure to him 
He claimed friendship between the present 
Viceroy and himself He wanted Englishmen 
and the United Nations to examime their hearts 
and search their hearts What crime, he asked, 
had the Congress Committee committed in 
demanding independence? He hoped that the 
President of the United States would not 
distrust the Congress because of it» demand 
The United Nations and Britain had the oppor 
tunity now of a lifetime to declare India free and 
prove their real intentions Such an oppor 
tunity would never come twice in the same 
generation, and history would say that they did 
not discharge their overdue debt to India He 
asked for the blessings of the whole world and for 
the active assistance of the United Nations 


Mr Gandhi concluded ‘‘ Every man 1s free 
to go to the fullest length under ahimsa (non 
violence), by complete deadlock, stmkes and 
other non violent means Satyagrahis should 
go out to die and not to live It is only when 
individuals go out to seek and face death that 
the nation will survive Karenge ya Marenge 
(We shall do or die) 


Last-minute Peace Effort:—It was reported 
that on the eve of the A-ICC meeting 
and during this session vigorous efforts were 
made by Congress leaders to contact Mr. 
Jinnah with a view to arriving at an agreement 
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with the Muslim League Dr Syed Abdul 
Tatif, who was one of the onginators of the 
Pakistan idea, pleaded with Mr Jimnah to 
co operate with the Congress and other parties 
to bring about an immediate revision of the 
Cripps’ proposals He also sought authoritative 
clarification of the scope of the proposed Congress- 
League negotiations He drew attention to 
two apparently irreconcilable statements made 
by the Congress One of these occurred 
in the Delhi resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee (See earlier) and itran ‘The Com 
mittee cannot think in terms of compelling 
any territomal unit, against its declared and 
established will to remain within the Indian 
Union’’ The other arose from Pandit Jagat 
Nirain’s resolution passed by the Allahabad 
met ting of the A ICC (See earlier) which, some 
believed, nullified the Delhi resolution of the 
Workmng Committee He therefore wrote to 
the Congress President enquiring whether the 
Dethi resolution still represented the Congress 
viewpoint in spite of the Allahabad resolution 


Replying to this, the Congress President 
said ‘It was made fully clear by Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Nehru and myself at the time, 
and [ repeat 1t now that no part of the Delhi 
resolution to which you refer has in any 
way been affected or modified by any subsequent 
resolution of the A ICC In fact, the Delhi 
resolution was confirmed by the A-ICC” 

Just as the Congress was eager to arrive at a 
settlement with the Muslim League, similarly 
there was evidence that the Congress would 
have accepted any genuine gesture from the 
Government and cheerfully submit to negotia 
tions in respect of details The view was 
widelv held at the time that subsequent eventa 
would have taken a different course 1f a week 
or fortnight had been allowed to elapse after the 
adoption of the AICO _ resolution ‘ We 
stand to lose more than the Government as the 
result of a struggle ’’ said a prominent Congress 
leader ‘‘ we have to face fines imprisonment 
and shooting We will face 1t all if necessary , 
but we certainly wish to avoid it, if possible ” 


Government, however, tooh a different view 
of the situation They were convinced that 
the Congress had no genuine desire to negotiate 
a settlement but that with peace on their lips 
they were eecretly planning a widespread 
subversive movement Government claimed 
to have in their possession evidence of dangerous 
preparations which the Congress and its leaders 
had made to organise a show down throughout 
the country including acts of violence and 
sabotage which with imminent Japanese 
mvasion would have spelt disaster both for 
India and the cause ot the Allied Nations 
At all events it was contended that im face 
of Mr Gandhis unequivocal declaration that 
there would be no negotiation on the issue of 
independence no usetul purpose would be 
served by discussing a settlement with him 
They could not parley with one who had a pistol 
in one hand and the olive branch in the other 
It was felt that to allow more time to the Con 
gress in the hope of reaching a settlement by 
negotiations would be to give if a much 
needed chance to perfect the preparations for a 
bloody revolution The Government, there- 
fore, decided to act firmly, and they acted 
quickly 


Reaction.— Within a few 
hours of the adoption of the ‘ Quit 
India’ resolution by the A-I€C and 


the termination of its proceedings Mr Gandhi 
and the other Congress leaders were rounded 
up under the Defence of India Rules and hept 
under detention completely isolated from the 
outside world Strict measures were taken to 
prevent the movement from spreading or taking 
root In a resolution of the Governor General 
in-Council pubhshed on the morrow of the 
A ICC meeting Government expressed regret 
at the Congress resolution and affirmed their 
determination to meet the challenge contained 
init The resolution ran — 


“The A-ICC have ratified the resolution 
passed by the working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on August 5 That resolu 
tion demands the immediate withdrawal of 
British Power from India and sanctions the 
starting of a mass struggle on non violent lines 
on the widest, possible scale 


‘The Governor Genera! in Council has been 
aware too, for some days past of dengerous 
preparations by the Congress Party for unlawful 
and in some caces violent activities, directed 
among other fthines to the interruption of 
communications and public utility services the 
organisation of strikes tampering with the 
loyalty of Government servants and iter 
ference with defence measures including re 
cruitment 


‘The Government of India have waited 
patiently in the hope that wiser counsels might 
revail They have been disappointed 1n that 
ope To a challenge such as the present there 
can only be one answer 


‘The Government ot India would regard it as 
wholly incompatible with their responsibilities 
to the people of India and their obligations to 
the Allies that a demand should be discussed 
the acceptance of which would plunge India 
into confusion and anarchy mternally and 
would paralyse her effort in the common cause 
of human freedom 


For the demand of the Congress leaders 
there is no warrant In the view of the Govern 
ment of India that demand 1s difficult if not 
impossible to reconcile with a full sense of 
responsibility on the part of the leaders of the 
Congress Party or a full appreciation by them 
of the réalities of the present situation ‘Lhe 
Congress Working Committee admit that there 
may be risks involved They are mght Accept 
ance of the resolution must mean the exposure 
of India to Axis attack from without Inter 
nally the withdrawal of British rule invites 
civil war the collapee of law and order the 
outbreak of communal feud the dislocation of 
economic life with 1ts inevitable hardships 


‘‘Nor can the Government of India accept 
the claim of the Congress Party to speak for 
India as a whole The Congress Party has for 
long occupied a position of great prominence and 
great importance in Indian political hfe At 
this day its importance is substantial 


“But it is the duty of the Government of 
India to take a balanced view of the interests 
of all sections of Indian thought and Indian 
opinion 
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‘ And looking as they must to the repeated 
protests even in these last few days by the 
leaders of great communities and_ solidly 
established interests by so many leaders of 
liberal thought, by those great gections of the 
populations which are giving unstinted and 
invaluable support to the war against Axis 
aggression they are confirmed in their view 
that that claim has no solid foundations and 
that acceptance of the proposals now pus 
forward by the Congress Party must mean the 
abandonment of all those large and powerful 
elements in the population which have con 
demned the course of action proposed by the 
Congress Party and which resent and resist 
the widespread dislocation which its acceptance 
would involve of Indias war effort and of the 
general life of the community 


‘ Nor can the Congress leaders claim that only 
thus can Indias future be assured ‘The Con 
gress Partv 1s not Indias mouthpiece Yet 
in the interests of securing their own domimance 
and in purswit of their totalitarian policy, its 
leaders have consistently impeded the efforts 
made to bring India to full nationhood 


‘ But for the resistance of the Congress Partv 
to all constructive endeavours India mught 
even now be enjoving self government 


British pohcy for India s future stands clear 
It 1s that once hostilities cease India shall 
devise for herself with full freedom of decision 
and on a pasis embracing all and not only a 
single party the form of Government which she 
regards as most sulted to her conditions and 
that 1n the meantime Indian leaders shall fully 
participate in the Government of their country 
and in the counsels of the Commonwealth 
and of the Umted Nations The fullest oppor 
tunity for the attaimment of self government 
by the people of India has been guaranteed by 
His Majesty s Government 


It 1s on the basis fully accepted by His 
Majesty 8 Government and by the people of 
Great Bntam that the fulleat opportunity 
ehall be open for the attainment of self govern 
ment by the Indian people that when the dav 
of victory comes the final structures of India» 
constitution will be erected by Indians them 
selves That those guarantees given by the 
British Parliament and the British people are 
accepted by the people of India we firmly believe 


The suggestion put forward by the Congress 
Party that the millions of India uncertain as 
to the future are ready despite the sad lessons 
of so many martyr countries to throw them 
selves into the arms of the invader is one that 
the Government of India cannot accept as a 
true representation of the feeling of the people 
of this great country 


‘*The leaders of the Congress Party have 
claimed that the withdrawal of British rule 
*with good will will result in establishing a 
stable provisional government in India and 
co-operation between this government and the 
United Nations in resisting aggression and 
helping China There 1s no justification for 
those clams Nor can the Government of 
India accept the suggestion that a stable pro- 
yisional government could be formed in a 
moment of time within a day or two of the 
withdrawal of Britiah Power, 
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** Past experience has shown, to their profound Ahmedabad and Poona, but the rest of the 
regret, the existence of deep differences in this country remained quiet On August 10 distur- 
country, the harmonising of which must be bances occurred also in Delhi and a few towns 
the object of all on whom responsibility falls in the United Provinces but still no serious 
the removal ot which 1s the ambition and the repercussions were reported from elsewhere 
hope of the present Government of India But It was from August 11 that the situation began 
to deny that those problems confront India to deteriorate rapidly From then onwards, 
today would be to ignore the facts and the apart from the hartals, protest meetings and 
Government of India are satisfied that the similar demonstrations that were to be expected, 
interval between the withdrawal of Buitish concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, 
rule and the establishment of a stable provisional murder and sabotage took place , and in almost 
government would provide an open opportunity all cases these were directed either against 
tor the enemies of order and for ali dissident communications of all kinds (including railways, 


elements in the population 


‘*In the view of the Government of India, 
it is not too much to say that acceptance of the 
demand now put forward by the Congress Party 
mast mean the betrayal of the Alles whether 
in or Outside India , the betrayal in particular of 
Russia and China, the betrayal of those ideals 
to which so much support has been given and 1s 
given today from the true heart and mind of 
India, the betrayal of Indias fighting men 
whose glory 18 so great and the betrayal of all 
those loyal and co operating elements which 
do not support the Congress Party, but which 
have played so active and %0 valuable a part 
in British India and the Indians States in the 
prosecution of the war 


‘India has today a Government stronger and 
more representative than eve1 in the past, a 
Government predominantly Indian and non- 
official, a Government determined to prosecute 
the war and no less determined to lead India 
onto her politréal goal 


‘* There 18 nothing that the Goveinment of 
India regiet more than this challenge at so 
critical a juncture But on them there hes the 
task of defending India, of maintaining India’s 
capacity to wage war of safeguarding Indias 
interests, of holding the balance between the 
different sections of he: people without fear or 
favour That task the Government of India 
will discharge m face of the challenge now 
thrown down by the Congtess Party with clear 


determination but with an anxiety that action » 


shall be preventive ot the imterruption of the 
war effort and the other dangers to which they 
have referred rather than punitive, and with a full 
consciousness of the responsibility to India and 
to the cause of the Allies and of c1vilisation 
Their duty 1s plain and they have to discharge it, 
profoundly as they must deplore the situation 
which they have been called upon to face 
They urge the people of India to unite with 
thein in resistance to the present challenge 
of a party They appeal to them to lay aside 
ali political differences and tor the period of the 
war place before all other considerations the 
detence of their country and the achievement 
of those common aims on which depends the 
future not only of India but of all the freedom 
loving peoples of the wold ”’ 


— On the morning of August 
9, Mi. Gandhi and other ( ongress leaders were 
arrested in Bombay and simultaneously through- 
out the country a round up of important Con 
gresemen took place The total number of arrests 
on that day amounted to a few hundieds In 
the words of an official publication, the first 
reactions to the arrests were surprisingly mild 
On August 9 there were disturbances in Bombay, 
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posts and telegraphs) or against the Police 
Moreover, these outbreaks started almost 
simultaneously in widely separated areas in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and 
also in the Central and United Provinces 
The damage done was so extensive as to make it 
incredible that 1t could have been perpetrated 
on the spur of the moment without special 
implements and previous preparation, and in 
many instances the manner in which it was done 
displayed a great deal of technical knowledge 

lock instruments and control rooms in railway 
stations were singled out for destruction , and 
the same technical skill appeared over and over 
again both 1n the selection of objects for attack— 
on the 1ailways in Post and Telegraph offices 
and lines and on electric power hnes and 
installations—and also m the manner in which 
the damage was carried out On the other hand, 
industrial plant and machinery, even where it 
was fully employed on Government work, 
escaped any serious injury 


(Copious extracts from the official pubhcation 
on the disturbances were included 1m last year’s 
issue of The IndvanYear Book ) 


In the course of a debate in the Assembly 
Sir Reginald Maxwell disclosed that till the 
muddle of November 1942, 49 fatal and 1,363 
non fatal cases amongst the police force were 
reported from mob violence Mob violence was 
responsible for destroying or badly da 
192 police stations and posts, 494 Government 
' puildings, 318 railway stations and 309 post 
and telegraph offices There were 103 cases 
of serious damage to railway track and 11 285 
cases of serlous damage or destruction of tele- 
graph and telephone lines and installations 
' There were three cases in which military property 
and installations were destroyed or damaged 
There were 14 fatal cases and 70 non fatal 
cases amongst the military from mob violence 
These figures would indicate the seriousness of 
the rebellion Government had to face in this 
country 

‘* A rebellion, an attempted internal revolu- 
tion’’ was the description applied to the 
disturbances by the Home Member He 
claimed that the rebellion had been quelled and 
that Government had come through the ordeal 
unscathed through the loyalty of the Government 
servants and the steadiness of the country 
Sir Reginald was emphatic that 1t was not a 
peoples’ movement Labour wishes to get 
on with work, and the Mushms and Scheduled 
Classes had kept entirely aloof | The responsibi- 
lity for the disorders was of the Congress 


Muslims as & community kept out of the dis- 
turbances , so did the followers of Dr Ambedkar. 
Lxcept for cessation of work for a few weeks in 
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population was generally unaffected by the 
movement The public services, the police 
the post and telegraphs the railways and urban 
utility services stuck to their work Students 
were enthusiastic for a few months, but later 
their zeal flagged 


Most of the moderate leaders condemned the 
violence in unmistakable terms Raja 
gopalachari was among the foremost of the 
critics of the movement and of the form which 
it took Many of them, however, disputed 
the Government’s contention that the movement 
was initiated and inspired by the Congress, 
contending that 1 was more the expression 
of the peoples frustration and disappointment 
at Britain’s attitude towards Indian aspuira 
tions and an expression of the peoples resent 
ment over the arrest of Mr Gan and the 
Congress leaders They were anxious that 
something must be done to put a stop to the 
movement and to restore normal political hfe 
They suggested that negotiations be undertaken 
with Mr Gandhi both for a settlement for the 
Indo British question and the inter party dis 
putes within the country 


In pursuance of ths desire Dr Shyamea- 
prasad Mookerjee, right-wing Hindu Mahasabha 
leader, requested the Viceroy to permit him 
to meet Mr Gandhi with a view to exploring 
the possiblities of a Congress League settlement 
This was turned down Mr Rajagopalachari 
made a similar attempt a few weeks later, but he 
too met with the same fate 


Mr Gandhi’s Fast —There was complete frust- 
ration in the Indian political world There seemed 
no way out of the deadlock, both Indo Britisn 
and internal. At this juncture, on the 9th of 
February 1943 exactly six months after his 
arrest Mr Gandhi announced his intention to 
undertake a fast for 21 days He had earher 
written to the Viceroy reiterating his faith m 
non violence abhorring the violence both of the 
Indian masses and ot the Government in the 
shape of repression, protesting against the charge 
that he and the Congress were responsible for all 
that had takenplacein the country, demanding 
an opportunity to rebut that charge, and asking 
for facilities to go over the whole question, in 
consultation with the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, with a view to an examina 
tion of the political situation de novo His 
letters to the Viceroy and the latters replies 
were published 1 eatense in last year’s issue 
of The Indian Year Book 


In releasing the correspondence to the public 
the Government of India issued the following 
communique — 


**Mr Gandhi has informed His Excellency the 
Viceroy that he proposes to undertake a fast of 
three weeks’ duration from the 10th of February 
It is to be a fast according to earacwy and 
during it Mr Gandhi proposes to add juices of 
citrus frmt to water to make water drinkable, 
as his wish is not to fast to death, but to survive 
the ordeal 


“The Government of India deplore the use 
of the weapon of fasting to achieve political ends 
There can in their judgment, be no justification 
for it, and Mr Gandhi has himself admitted in the 
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past that 1t contains an element of coercion The 
Government of India can only express their 
regret that Mr Gandhi should think it necessary 
to employ such a weapon on this occasion, and 
should seek a justification for it in anything 
which Government may have said or done in 
connection with the movement initiated by him 
and his co workers in the Congress Party 


“The Government of India have no intention 
on their part of allowing the fast to deflect their 
policy Nor will they be responsible for its 
consequences on Mr Gandhis health They 
cannot prevent Mr Gandhi from fasting It 
was their wish, however, that if he decided to do 
s0 he should do so as a free man and under his 
own arrangements, 80 as to bring out clearly that 
the responsibility for any fast and its conse- 
quences rested exclusively with him Thev 
accordingly informed Mr Gandhi that he would 
be released for the purpose and for the duration 
of the fast of which he had notified them and 
with him any members of the party hving with 
him who may wish to accompany him Mr 
Gandhi in reply has expressed his readiness to 
abandon Ins intended fast if released failing 
which he wil) fast in detention 


“In other words, it 1s now clear that only his 
unconditional release could prevent him from 
fasting This the Government of India are not 
prepared to concede Their position remains 
the same that is to say they are ready to set 
Mr Gandhi at liberty for the purpose and dura- 
tion of ms fast But if Mr Gandhi 1s not pre- 
pared to take advantage of that fact and if he 
fasts while 1n detention he does so solely on 
his own responsiblity and at his own risk 
He would be at liberty in that event to have his 
own medical attendants, and also to receive visits 
trom fnends with the permission of Government 
during its period 

‘Mr Gandhi, 1n his correspondence with the 
Viceroy, has repudiated all responsibility for the 
consequences which have followed from the 
‘Quit India’ demand which he and the Con- 
gress Party have put forward This contention 
will not bear examination Mr Gandhis own 
statement, before the movement was launched, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the 
exi ting order, and referred to the struggle 
as ‘a fight to the finish in the course of which 
he would not hesitate to run any risk, however 
great’ As much has been made of his offer 
to meet the Viceroy, it 1s necessary to point out 
that at a press interview on the 14th of July 
after the Working Committee’s resolution was 
passed, Mr Gandhi stated that there was no 
room left in the proposal for withdrawal or 
negotiation there was no question of one more 
chance , after all, it was an open rebellion which 
was tobe as short and as swift as possible. Hus 
last message was ‘Do or die’ The speeches 
of those most closely associated with Mr Gandhi 
have been even more explicit, and have given a 
clear indication of what the Congress High 
Command had in mind in launching their attack, 
an attack which would, if realised, have most 
seriously imperilled the whole cause of the 
United Nations—against Government as by law 
established, and against the agencies and services 
by which the life of the country was being con- 
ducted—in a period, be it noted, of exceptional 
stress and strain, and of grave danger to India 
from Japanese aggression, 
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“ The instructions issued by the various Con 
gress organisations, contain leaflets which 
were found to be freely circulating in almost every 
part of India—and which, on the evidence, 
cannot all be disowned as unauthorised——gave 
specific directions as to the methods which were 
to be emploved for bringing the administration 
to a standstill 


Committee 1s an instance in point It 1s note- 
worthy in this connection that in widely separated 
areas all over the the country identical methods 
of attacks on railways and other communications 
were employed requiring the use of special 
implements and highly technical knowledge 

Control rooms and block instruments 1n railway 
stations came in for special attention, and des 

truction of telegraph and telephone lines and 
equipment was carried out in a manner which 
denoted careful planning and close knowledge 
of their working If these manifestations of re- | 
bellious activities are to be regarded as the result ' 
not of Congress teachings , but as a manifestation : 
of the popular resentment against the arrest of 
Mr Gandhi and the Congress leaders the ques- 
tion may well be asked to which section of the 
public the tens of thousands of men engaged in 
these violent and subversive activities belonged 

If it is claamed that it 1s not Congressmen who 
have been responsible, 1t would be extraordi- 
nary, to say the least if the blame were to be laid 
on non Congress elements The country, 1s, 1n 
effect, asked to believe that those who own 
allegiance to the Congress Party have behaved 
in an exemplary non violent manner and that 
It 18 persons who are outside the Congress fold 
who have registered their resentment at the 
arrest of the leaders of a movement which they 
did not profess to follow A more direct answer 
to the argument is to be had in the fact that 
known Congressmen have been repeatedly found 
engaged in incitements to violence, or in prose- 
Pe Congress activities which have led to grave 

orders 


“‘ That political parties and groups outside the 
Congress Party have no delusions on the subject 
may be judged from the categorical way 1n which 
they have dissociated themselves from the 
movement and condemned the violence to which 
it has given rise In particular, the Muslim 
League has, on more than one occasion, empha 
sised the character and intentions of the policy 
pursued by the Congress Party As early as the 
20th August last, the Working Committee of 
the League expressed the view, reiterated many 
times since that by the slogan “‘ Quit India” 
what was really meant was supreme control of the 
Government of the country by the Congress, and 
that the mass civil disobedience movement had 
resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruc- 
tion of life and property 


* Other elements in the political life of the 
country had expressed themselves in a similar 
vein, and if fellowers of the Congress persist in 
their egrygreee per the resultant vio cue was 
no part of their policy or programme, they are 
gone 80 against the weight of overwhelming 
evidence 


‘Mr Gandhi, in his letter to the Viceroy, has 
sought to fasten responsibility on the Govern- 
ment of India The Government of India 
emphatically repudiate this suggestion It is 
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clearly preposterous to contend that 1t 1s they 
who are responsible for the violcnce of the last 
few months which so gravely disorganised the 
normal life of the country—and, incidentally, 
aggravated the difficulties of the food situation— 
at a time when the united energies of the people 
might have been devoted to the vital task of 
repelling the enemy and of striking a blow for the 
ueecom of India, the Commonwealth and the 
orld ’ 


Plea for Re'ease —There was widespread 
demand for the release of Mr Gandhi or at 
least for facilities to enable him to consult 
sme members of the Working Committee 
The Opposition m the Indian Legislature 
raised the question of Mr Gandhi’s fast through 
in adjournment motion and avoiding controver 
iial issues, demanded the release of Mr Gandhi 
both on personal grounds and on wide political 
Considerations They uttered a warning that 
‘1f Mr Gandhi dies in jail, the Indian people 
will never forget 1t and forgive the Bnitish 
people ’’’ The Government spokesman was most 
outspoken The congress, he said, had passed 
the resolution hoping to win Jap favour at a 
time when invasion seemed imminent Now 
that the Congress movement has been decisively 
defeated and the Jap threat had receded, the 
Congress leader was trying to rehabilitate the 
partys credit Mr Gandhi sdemand that he 
should be convinced of his guilt was hke the 
United Nations asking Hitler to judge the 
responsibility for the present war The Home 
Member described Mr Gandhi as a rebel and 
declared that, so long as his rebellious resolution 
was not cancelled Mr Gandhi could not claim 
the nghts of a citizen As for the moral virtue 
of the fast, Sir Reginald declared that 1¢ was 
repugnant to the western idea of decency to 
exploit an opponents’ feelmg of humanitv 
chivalry or mercy The motion was talked out 


A couple of days later an All parties con 
ference was held at Delhi to voice a joined 
demand that in the interest of the future of 
India and of international good will Mr Gandhi 
should be released immediately and uncondi 
tionally To this the Viceroy replied that no 
change had occurred in the situation since 
Tebruary 10, when the Government decided 
to let Mr Gandhi fast in detention, and that the 
Government could not surrender to coercion 
The conference later made an appeal to the 
Premier of Great Britain and obtained a similar 
answer 


In this connection it 1s noteworthy that 
the Hindu Mahasabha expressed anxiety over 
Mr Gandhi’s life and said that, in the event of 
the strain of the fast endangering his health 
seriously, Government must release him to 
save his precious life At the same time the 
Mahasabha declared that fasting as a political 
hi Se was bound to be futile, detrimental and 
suic 


Similarly, Mr Jinnah refused to be associated 
with the conference on the ground that the 
Viceroy Gandhi correspondence showed no 
change on the part of Mr Gandhi in the attitude 
towards the Mushm League except the reiteration 
of his oft repeated political demand having 
for his sanction a threat to resort to mass civil 
disobedience ‘Now he has undertaken this 
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dangerous fast with a view to enforcing tha‘ 
demand which, 1f conceded or agreed to under 
such coercive method, it 1s obvious, will destroy 
the Muslim demand and involve complete 
sacrifice of the vital and paramount interests of 
Muslim India. Moreover, mere olitical 
Issues and the complex political problems of 
this sub-continent, involving the destinies of 
mullions, cannot be settled or solved by means 
and methods of fasting adopted by Mr Gandhi 
I do, however, hope that your efforts may lead 
to the path of reason and peace and then there 
would come an opportunity for fnendly negotia- 
tions which might, I trust, result in a settle- 
ment satisfactory not only to the two major 
nations—Hindus and Muslims—but to all other 
interests and minorities concerned ”’ 


During the controvers} over Mr Gandhi's 
fast a mild sensation was caused by the resigna- 
tion of three members of the Viceroy’s 
expanded Executive Council, namely, Sir 
H P. Mody, Mr M §S Aney andMr N R 
Sarker Explainng the reasons for the 
resignations they said that ‘‘ certain differences 
arose on what we regarded as a fundamental 
issue (the action to be taken on Mahatmayis 
ar and we felt we could no longer retain our 
offices ”’ 


Meanwhile, Mr Gandhi successfully survived 
the 21-day foodless ordeal, although on two 
occasions his condition caused anxiety On the 
conclusion of the fact the commotion which had 
prevailed between Tebruary 10 and March 4 
gradually subsided 


Nevertheless, the situation created by the 
fast was further considered by the non party 
leaders who again met, this time in Bombay, 
and issued the following resolution — 


‘* We are of the opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require a recon- 
sideration of their policy both by Government 
and the Congress The recent talks which 
some of us have had with Mr Gandhi lead us to 
believe that a move for reconciliation at tne 
present juncture will bear fruit 


‘“< Tt is our conviction that 1f Mr Gandhi 1s set 
at liberty he would do his best to give guidance 
and assistance in the solution of the internal 
deadlock and that there need be no fear that 
there would be any danger to the successful 
prosecution of the war 


‘‘The Viceroy may be approached on our 
behalf to permit a few representatives to meet 
Mr Gandhi authoritatively to ascertain his 
reactions to recent events and to explore with 
him avenues for a reconciliation ’ 


In pursuance of this resolution representa- 
tions were made to the Viceroy to let some of 
the non-party leaders meet Mr Gandhi Declin 
ing to give the facilities sought, the Viceroy 
said that of Mr Gandhi was prepared fully 
to repudiate the Congress resolution of August 
1942, to condemn the incitements to violence 
represented by his reference to ‘‘ open rebellion,” 
etc, and if he and the Congress party were 
prepared to give assurances for the future 
acceptable to the Government, then the matter 
could be considered further. 
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Silence and  Inactivity—The | months 
that followed the termination of Mr Gandhi's 
fast were marked by comparative silence and 
Inactivity The disturbances, which broke out 
in August 1042 and continued with varying 
intensity for six months, virtually ceased in the 
spring of 1943 This was undoubtedly due to 
the stern measures taken by Government, but 
it was also due to the atmosphere of anxiety and 
sorrow created by Mr Gandhi s fast in February 
1943 In particular, the disapproval of violence 
in any form voiced by Mr Gandhi 1n his letters 
to the Viceroy, published in the first half of 
February 1943, served to damp the ardour of 
those Indians who had imagined that either the 
Congress or Mr Gandhi had sanctioned acts of 
violence The cumulative effect of these factors 
was the virtual cessation of sabotage, arson and 
other acts of mob violence and mischief which 
had marked the latter half of 1942 


The apparent determination of Government to 
face the situation in the country should Mr 
Gandhi s fast prove fatal rather than give an 
‘unrepentent rebel’’ facilities for normal 
political hfe, coupled with their refusal to 
encourage non Gandbite Congressmen and 
non-Congress leaders to eaplore possibilities of 
an internal settlement im consultation with 
Mr Gandhi, produced a stifling stillness mn the 
political atmosphere 


Congress activity in 1948 44 therefore was 
next to nothing Such political life as prevailed 
in the country was confined to Liberals and 
non party leaders (see chapter on Liberal Federa- 
ae and the Muslim League (see chapter on 
Muslim League) The only activity directly 
concerning the Congress or emanating from 
Congressmen was Mr Gandhi's letter to Mr 
Jinnah in the summer of 1943 and an occasional 
move by released Congressmen to meet together 
and evolve an agreed policy in the absence of 
official Congress leadership 


In response to an appeal made by Mr Jinnah 
in the Delhi session of the Muslim League inviting 
Mr Gandhi to write to him, the latter addressed 
a letter to the League leader offering to meet him 
Not only were the contents of the letter not 
published, but Government refused to forward 
t to Mr Jinnah 


The twelve month pe:iod from the summer of 
1943 to that of 1944 was one of depression and 
activity A feable attempt made by nght wing 
Congressmen released from jail to whip up some 
kind of pohtical activity in the country was 

ffectively scotched by Mrs Sarojim Naidu. 


Throughout this period there was no 
authoritative and comprehensive statement of 
Government’s policy towards the Congress, 
although there were occasional announcements 
on specific issues Lord Linlithgow, in his 
farewell address to the Central Legislature in the 
autumn of 1943, adopted an attitude of studied 
silence in respect of the Congress People 
thought that 1t was done in order not to anta- 
cipate any new policy which his successor might 
unfold This belief was reinforced by broad 
hints thrown by the Vicerov-designate, Lord 
Wavell, on the eve of his assumption of office 


Much was, therefore, expected from Lord 
Wavell who assumed office 1n the autumn of 
1943 Within a few days of his being sworn in, 
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however he turned his attention to the famine 
situation in Bengal and naturally devoted all 
his energies to that problem in preference to the 
political question 


This period witnessed a sad event namely 
the passing away of Mrs Gandhi She died 
in detention in the A.a Khans Palace a 
victim of heart attacks There were repeated 
demands from the public for her release but 
Government seemed to be of the view that she 
would be more happy where she was especially 
when adequate medical help was mide available 
to her This was the second bereavement of 
Mr Gandhi since his arrest and detention the 
first being the death of Mr Mahadev Desai his 
secretary and confidante in August 1942 As 
during the fast in the spring of 1943 friends and 
relatives of the Gandhi family were allowed to 
enter the Aga Khan s Palace to visit Mrs Gandhi 
during the latter part of her prolonged illness 
and later to attend her funeral 


Letter to Mr Iimnah —One of the first 
acts of Mr Gandhi after his release in May 
1944 (which was briefly mentioned in the last 
years issue of The Indian Year Book) was to 
release the text of his letter to Mr Jinnah 
which was written from detention about a 
year previously and which was withheld by 
Government (see earlier) Here 1s the text 
of the letter Dear Quaid e Azam When 
sometime after my incarceration Govern 
ment asked me for a hst of newspayers I would 
like to have I induded Dawn in my hst I 
have been receiving it with more or less regularity 
Whenever 1t comes to me I read it carefully 
T have followed the proceedings of the League 
as reported in the Dawn columns I noted 
your invitation to me to write to you Hence 

letter I welcome your invitation I 
suggest our meeting face to face rather than 
talking through correspondence But I am 
m your hands I hope this letter will be sent 
to you and if you agree to mv proposal that the 
Government will let you visit me One thing 
I had better mention There seems to be an 

if about your invitation Do you say I 
should write only if I have changed my heart ’ 
God alone knows mens hearts I would like 
you to take me as I am Why should not 
both you and I approach the great question of 
communal unity as men determined on finding 
& common solution and work together to 
make our solution acceptable to all who are 
concerned with it or are interested in it? 
The publication of this letter had no effect 
on Mr Jinnah 


ad 

In the weehs immediately following his 
release Mr Gandhi concentrated on the collection 
of tacts and opinions regarding what had 
happened during his detention and on efforts 
to gauge the feeling in the country as he emerged 
out of Ins detention Typical of his reaction 
immediately after his release was his letter 
to the Rt Hon M R Jayahar in which he 
sald The country expects much from me 
1 do not know how you feel about this release 
I am not at all happy I feel even ashamed 
I should not have fallen ill I tried not to 
but failed I feel that they will 1mprison me 
as soon as I am declared free from the present 
weakness And if they do not arrest me 
what canIdo° I cannot withdraw the August 
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resolution As you have very properly said, 
it 18 mnocuous You may differ about the 
sanction Itis the breath of life for me 


Wavel!-Gandhi Correspondence — About 
this time the correspondence which passed 
between Mr Gandhi while was a detenu in the 
Aga Khan s Palace and Lord Wavell the Viceroy 
saw the light of day The starting point of 
these letters was a notice served on Mr Gandhi 
on behalf of the Government of India giving 
reasons for his detention and extending to him 
the nght of making a representation against it 
He suggested that Lord Wavell should descend 
upon Ahmednagar and the Aga Khans Palace 
in order to probe the hearts of your captives, 
adding that if as His Fxcel ency believed 
the Congress leaders were high minded persons 
they should be treated as such and their inter 
pretation of their formula should be accepted 
Mr Gandhi also assured Lord Wavell that he 
and the other Congress leaders were all friends 
of the British however much they might 
criticise the Buritsh Government and system 
in India If they could but be trusted they 
would be found to be the greatest helpers 
in the fight agaist Nazism and the like 


Tord Wavell writing to Mr Gandhi, urged 
that the greatest contribution that the Congress 
Part, could make towards Indias welfare 
was to abandon the policy of non co operation 
and jom wholeheartedly with other parties 
and the British in ses ee India 8 economic 
and political progress e assured Mr Gandhi 
that he was only seeking the best means to 
implement the Cripps Offer without delivering 
India to confusion and turmoil Wisdom and 
& spirit of goodwill and compromive would be 
required to arrive at the mht solution but 
with good leadership he was sure a solution 
could be found 


In the letters which Mr Gandhi exchanged 
with Lord Wavell he argued in effect that the 

Quit India demand had no sinister signifi 
cance but only gave vivid expression to the 
peoples desire for real political freedom if 
only to render India s war effort real and whole 
hearted that civil disobedience was not actually 
launched by the August resolution but was 
embodied in itas a contingent sanction that 
16 was never his intention nor that of the 
Congress that the movement should depart 
from nonviolence and that above all the 
Congress would give genume and complete 
help in resisting Nazism etc 1f its co operation 
were sought in earnest Lord Wavell contended 
that the resolution was ill timed and unfriendly 
and that the Congress could not escape respons 
ibiity for the tragic events which followed 
although he exonerated the Congress and 
Mr Gandm of any wish dehberately to aid 
the Japanese 


About this time hzht was also thrown on 
the correspondence between Mr Gandhi in 
detention and the authorities im connection 
with Government 3 charge fastening the blame 
for the disturbances on the Congress Replying 
to the charge Mr Gandhi said that the most 
natural way to look at the disturbances was 
that they broke out after the arrests which 
were therefore the cause He affirmed that 
no special stige for a mass movement was set 
or contemplated in his proposal for British 
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“The following is the scheme. Basis for 
terms of settlement between the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League, 
to which Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree 
and which they will endeavour respectively 
to get the Congress and the League to approve. 


(1) Subject to the terms set out below 
as regards the constitution for a free India, 
the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand 
for independence and will co-operate with the 
Congress in the formation of a provisional 
interim Government for the transitional period. 


(2) After the termination of the war a 
commission shall be appointed for demarcating 
contiguous districts in the north-west and east 
of India wherein the Muslim population is in 
absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated 
a plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the 
basis of adult franchise or other practicable 
franchise, shall ultimately decide the issue of 
separation from Hindusthan. If the majority 
decides in favour of the formation of a sovereign 
state separate from Hindusthan, such a decision 
ghali be given effect to, without prejudice to 
the right of the districts on the border to choose 
to join either state. 


(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate 
ie points of view before the plebiscite is 
eld. 


(4) In the event of separation, a mutual 
agreement shall be entered into for safeguarding 
defence, commerce and communications and 
other essential purposes. 


(5) Any transfer of population shall only 
be on an absolutely voluntary basis. 


(6) These terms shall be binding only in 
ease of transfer by Britain of full power and 
responsibility for the governance of India.”’ 


A week later Mr. Rajagopalachari again 
addressed Mr. Jinnah in which he said: “ The 
proposal I gave you in writing when we last 
met in Delhi must be still with you, and perhaps 
you have read it over again and given further 
thought to it. I was much disappointed, 
as you are aware, at your inability to approve 
of the terms; but J] hope you may perhaps 
reconsider your position. I sincerely believe 
that the proposals form a fair and satisfactory 
basis of settlement, I shall be grateful to 
hear from you as to whether you have recon- 
sidered the matter.’ 


As there was no reply from Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari sent a telegram reminding 
him of his earlier letters. He said that Mr. 
Gandhi still stood by the formula, ‘“ I would 
like now to publish the formula and your 
rejection. This telegram is sent with Gandhiji’s 
approval. IJ would like you even at this juncture 
to reconsider your rejection.’’ 


To this Mr. Jinnah replied: “ Your request 
to publish your formula. Your wrong version 
our talk that I rejected your formula is unfair 
and surprising. True facts are: I was willing 
to place your formula before Working Committee, 
Muslim League, although it was not open to 
any modification: but you did not agree to 
let me do so. Hence no further steps were 
taken. My reaction was that I could not 
personally take responsibility for accepting or 
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rejecting it, and my position remains same today. 
If Mr. Gandhi even now sends me direct his 
proposal, I am willing to place it before Muslim 
League Working Committee.”’ 


Telegram from Mr. ar hye a ple to} Mr. 
Jinnah dated 4-7-1944 : ‘‘ Thanks telegram. Mv 
letter of 17-4-44 shows how I felt over what }I 
thought was rejection of formula so far as you 
are personally concerned. Shall be glad indeed 
if, as your telegram suggests, you did not reject 
it. Gandhiji, though not vested with represen- 
tative or special authority in this matter, 
definitely approves my proposal and authorises 
me to approach you on that basis. Now again 
he reaffirms his assent. Weight of his opinion 
would most probably secure Congress acceptance. 
You were unwilling to accept my formula, 
but were willing to place it before League Council. 
I think no purpose served by such procedure 
as long as it does not have your own support.’ 


Mr. Jinnah replied the next day: “ Regret 
unable go beyond my telegram July 2.’’ 


Telegram from Mr. Rajagopalachari dated 
8-7-44 addressed to Mr, Jinnah : “‘ Your telegram 
of July 5 received today. With it private 
negotiation ends. Jt is necessary to take 
public into confidence now. I am accordingly 
releasing entire correspondence ending your 
wire July 5.”’ 


Mr. Gandhi’s Gesture.—Close on the heels 
of the publication of the Gandhi-cum-C.R. 
offer to Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi made another 
gesture, this time to British authority. According 
to a British journalist (Mr. Stuart Gelder), 
who had had a series of interviews with Mr. 
Gandhi, the latter ‘‘is prepared to accept and 
to advise the Congress to participate in a war- 
time National Government in full control of 
the civil administration, leaving the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief in full control 
of the British and Indian armies. It would be 
expected that the establishment of such a 
Government would be accompanied now by a 
guarantee of Indian independence after the 
war. Mr. Gandhi has also approved the proposal 
submitted to Mr. Jinnah by Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari. Mr. Gandhi pointed out that he had no 
authority to speak in the name of the Congress 
without consulting the Working Committee, 
but there is no doubt whatever that his views 
and the Hindu-Muslim proposals as endorsed 
by him would& be accepted by them without’ 
hesitation, 


‘I asked Mr. Gandhi whether he would 
start civil disobedience if the Working Committee 
were released from jail and the Government 
felt unable to give India what they wanted. 
He replied: ‘I have no intention of offering 
civil disobedience today. I cannot take the 
country back to 1942. History can never be 
repeated. Even without the authority of the 
Congress, if I wanted to do it I could start 
civil disobedience today on the strength of 
my supposed influence with the masses, but 
I would be doing so merely to embarrass the 
are Government. This cannot be my 
object.’ 


‘* But, Mr. Gandhi pointed out, the Working 
Committee could not sit still while the people 
were suffering. Jt is his copviction that the 
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food situation cannot be improved and suffering 
ameliorated unless power and responsibility 
for civil administration are transferred from 
British to Indian hands 


“I told Mr Gandhi that, with things as they 
are, I could not believe that the Government 
would transfer authority now or concede in- 
dependence during the war He replied that 
there was a difference between what he would 
ask today and what was asked in 1942 Today 
India would be satisfied with a National Govern- 
ment in full control of the civil administration 
This was not the position in 1942 Such a 
Government would be formed of people chosen 
by the elected members of the Central Assembly 
This would involve a declaration now of Indian 
Independence after the war Such a National 
Government would give the military all railway, 
port and other communication facilities they 
required, although these would be under the 
National Governments control The ordinance 
rule would give way to normal civil admunistra- 
tion by the Government The Viceroy would 
remain and have complete control, with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bntish and Indian 
armies In other affairs he would be like the 
King of England—guided by responsible 
Ministers Popular government would be 
automatically restored in all provinces, s0 
that both the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments would be responsible to the people of 
India The National Government would be 
in the position of offermg advice and criticism 
on military affairs, and the portfolio of Defence 
would be in the hands of the National Govern- 
ment which would be genuinely interested 
in the defence of the country and would be 
in the position of bemg able to give valuable 
help in shaping policies Mr Gandhi realrses 
that the Allies cannot defeat Japan without 
calrying on operations on the Indian soi] and 
therefore they would continue to do so, but the 
expenses of these operations should not be 
borne by India, 


‘‘ After mdependence had been assured by 


the formation of a provisional Government Y' 


and the declaration of Indian independence 
after the war, he would probably cease to 
function as adviser to the Congress As a 
teacher and exponent of non-violence he 
would have to stand aside, but he would certainly 
not -offer any resistance to the Government 
or to the Congress Party participating in such 
a Government His co-operation would tahe 
the form of abstention from interfering with the 
even tenor of life mn India 


“I asked Mr Gandhi what he would say 
to the Viceroy if he met him’ He rephed 
*I would tell him that I sought the interview 
with a view to helping, and not hindering, the 
Alhed effort But I can do nothing without 
seeing the members of the working Committee, 
for I beheve that my authority under the 
August resolution ended with my imprisonment 
It was not revived by my release ’ 


“I pomted out that, before the Viceroy 
would permit a meeting with the Working 
Committee, he would want to know how Mr 
Gandhi would influence the members To 
this Mr Gandhi rephed that history did not 
repeat itself. ‘The whole situation has to be' 
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reviewed anew,’ he said , ‘the point therefore 
for me to discuss with the Working ( ommittee 
1s to know how they react to the knowledge 
I have gaimed since my release 1 have to 
take up the thread that was broken by the 
Government in 1942 I was first to negotiate 
and, on failure, to offer civil resistance, xf I 
thought it necessary I want to plead with 
the Viceroy I can only do so when I know 
the Working Committee’s mind ’ 


““Mr Rajagopalachar: told me that 1t was 
quite possible for the British Government 
to make a fnend of Mr Gandhi Those who 
knew him intimately would confirm this opinion 
It might not be necessary for the British war 
effort to go out of the way to befriend him, 
but for the future of Indo-Bntich relationship 
which was not unimportant, such befnending 
was necessary, and the present was the psycho- 
logical moment for 1t A victorious Britain 
would lose nothing by such a gesture, but 
gain a great deal of permanent value His 
mind today leant towards seemg a National 
Government installed in India Nefore the end 
- ae war, and advantage should be taken of 

2a 9? 


Request to Viceroy.— Mr Gandhi followed 
this up by writing direct to the Viceroy The 
following 1s the text of the correspondence — 


Mr Gandhis letter to Viceroy 15th July, 
1944 “ You have nu doubt seen the authentic 
copies, now published in the Indian Press 
of the statements given by me to Mr Gelder 
As I have said to the Press, they were meant 
primanly to be shown to you Mr Gelder, 
no doubt with the best of motives gave the 
interview premature pubhaty I am sorry 
The publication will nevertheless be a blessing 
in disguise, if the mterview enables you to grant 
at least one of my request contamed in my 
letter of 17th June 1944 ’ 


Viceroy’s Reply —22nd July 1944 ‘‘ Thank 
you for your letter of 15th July I have seen 
the statements you made to Mr Gelder, and 

our subsequent Sl repre of them [I 
do not think I can usefully comment at present, 
except to repeat what I said in my last letter 
that 1f you will submit to me a definite and 
peace pohcy, I shall be glad to consider 
1 23 


Mr Gandhis proposals to Viceroy —27th 
July 1944 “il must admit my disappomtment 
over your letter of the 22nd instant But 
I am used to work in the face of disappoint 
ment Here 1s my concrete proposal I am 
prepared to advise the Working Committee 
to declare that in view of the changed conditions, 
mass Civil Disobedience envisaged by the 
resolution of August 1942 cannot be offered 
and that full co-operation in the war effort 
should be given by the Congress if a declaration 
of immediate Indian Independence 1s made 
and a National Government responsible to the 
Central Assembly be formed subject to the 
roviso, that, during the pendency of the war, 
he military operations should continue as at 
resent but without imvolving any financial 
urden on India If there 1s a desire on the 
part of the British Government for a settlement, 
friendly talks should take the place of correa- 
pondence. But I am in your hands. I shall 
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continue to knock so long as there is the least 
hope of an honourable settlement After th 
foregoing was written, I saw Lord Munster: 
speech in the House of Lords The summary 
given by him in the House of Lords fairk 
represents my proposal This summary ma‘ 
serve as a basis for mutual friendly discussion © 


Viceroy 8 reply —15th August, 1944 ‘Than 
you for your letter of 27th July our proposal: 
are — 


“That you should undertahe to advis 
the Working Committee (a) that in view o: 
changed conditions mass Civil Disobedzence 
envisaged by the resolution of August 1942 
cannot be offered and (b) that full co- 
operation in the war effort should be given 


by Congress, provided that His Mayjesty’s 
Government (a) declare immediate Indian 
independence, and (b) form a ‘Nationa! 
Government ’ responsible to the Central 


Assembly, subject to the proviso that, dunng 
the pendency of the war, the military operations 
should continue as at present but without 
involving any financial burden on India ” 


**His Majesty s Government remain most 
anxious that a settlement of the Indian problem 
should be reached But proposal» such as 
those put forward by you are quite unaccept- 
able to His Majesty’s Government as a basis 
for discussion, and you must realise this if 
you have read Mr Amery’s statement in the 
House of Commons on July 28th last They 
are indeed very similar to the proposals mate 
by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to Sir Stafford 
Cripps in April 1942 and His Majesty s Govern- 
ment’s reasons for rejecting them are the same 
as they were then. 


‘‘ Without recapitulating all these reasons 
in detail, I should remind you that His 
Majestys’ Government at that time made It 
clear (a) That their offer of unqualified 
freedom after the cessation of hostilities was 
made conditional upon the framing of a con- 
stitution agreed by the main elements of India s 
national life and the negotiation of the necessary 
treaty arrangements with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, (6) That it 1s impossible during the 
period of hostilities to bring about any change 
In the constitution, by which means alone a 
** National Government,”’ such as you suggest, 
could be made responsible to the Central 
Assembly The object of these conditions 
was to ensure the fulfilment to ther dutv to 
safeguard the interests of the racial] and religious 
minorities and of the Depressed Classes, and 
their treaty obligations to the Indian States 


‘‘It was upon the above conditions that 
His Majesty’s Government imvited Indian 
leaders to take part mm an interim government 
which would operate under the existing con- 
stitution 1 must make it quite clear that 
untal the war is over, responsibility for defence 
and military operations cannot be divided 
from the other responsibilties of Government 
and that until hostilities cease and the new 
constitution 18 mm operation, His Majesty’s 
Government and the Governor-General must 
retain their responsibility over the entire field 
So far as the question of India’s share of the 
cost of the war 1s concerned, this is essentially 
a matter for settlement between His Majesty's 
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Government on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India on the other, and existing financial 
arrangements can onlv be reopened at the 
instance of one or the other 


*‘ It 1s clear, in these circumstances, that 
no purpose would be served by discussion 
on the basis which you suggest If, however, 
the leaders of the Hindus, theyMuslims and the 
Important minorities were willing to co-operate 
in a transitional Government established and 
working within the present constitution I 
believe good progress might be made _ For 
such a transitional government to succeed 
there must, before 1t 1s formed, be agreement 
m principle between Hindus and Muslims 
and all important elements as to the method 
by which the new constitution should be framed 
This agreement 1s a matter for Indians them- 
selves Until Indian leaders have come closer 
together than they are now I doubt if I 
myself cando anything to help Let me remind 
you too that minority problems are not easy 
They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
‘ommpromise and tolerance, 


‘** The period after the termination of hostilities 
for which the transitional Government would 
last would depend on the speed with which the 
new constitution could be framed I see no 
reason why preliminary work on that constitu- 
tion should not begin as »oon as the Indian 
leaders are prepared to co-operate to that end 
lf they can arrive at a genuine agreement as 
to the method of framing the constitution no 
unnecessary time need be spent after the war 
in reaching final conclusions and in agreeing 
on treaty arrangements with His Majesty's 
Government There again, the primary respon- 
sibilitv rests on the Indian leaders ”’ 


Mr. Gandhi’s reaction—Commenting on 
the Viceroy’s reply, Mr Gandhi said “the 
Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all 
‘he main parties agree as to the constitution 
f the future, and there 1s agreement between 
the Bntish Government and the main parties 
Shere 18 to be no change in the constitutional 
dosition, and the Government of India as at 
oresent 1s to be carried on The names of 
she betsy given mm the Government reply 
re illustrative only I have no doubt that, 
m due occasions, more will be exhibited as 
from a conjurer’s bag and who knows how 
mud when the British Government will agree 
© surrender control It is clear as crystal 
-hat the British Government do not propose 
# give up the power they possess over the 400 
millions, unless the latter develop strength 
ough to wrest 1t from them I shall never 
ose hope that India will do so by purely moral 
“eans ” 


Political circles in India generally welcomed 
Mr Gandhi’s double gesture to the Viceroy 
and Mr. Jinnah although some Liberal leaders 
uestioned the wisdom of the acceptance of 
the Palastan fale while a Hindu Mahasabha 
ipokesman derisively referred to it as ‘‘ from 
Quit India’ to ‘Split India’ A fierce con- 
3woversey raged for weeks. Asfor Mr. Gandhi 
ie said ‘“‘I myself feel firmly that Mr. Jinnah 
loes not block the way, but the British Govern- 
ment do not want a just settlement of the Indian 
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claim for mdependence which 1s overdue, an 
they are using Jinnah as a cloak in denyin; 
freedom to India’ He denied the interpreta 
tion put in certain quarters that the 194/ 
August Congress resolution had lapsed On th: 
other hand the resolution he said could no 
be altered except by the Congress Workin; 
Committee, but his authority under that reso 
lution had lapsed ‘Let me make it clear 

he observed, ‘‘ that the lapsing of my authorit: 
has nothing to do with the normal activities o 
Congressmen 


‘“ What no one can do in the name of th 
Congress is mass civil disobedience which was 
never started and which, as I have said, ~ 
cannot at the present moment, even in my 
personal capacity start The ‘Quit India 
resolution, I hold to be absolutely innocuous ' 
Dealing with the Cmpps Offer, Mr Gandh 
said the proposals were not acceptable to him 

for the simple reason that they contemplate 
the perpetual vivisection of India and thev 
work as an effective barrier agaist Indian 
Independence ’ His own proposals covered 
the whole of India, British India as well as 
Indian (Pmnces) India ‘ I shall never be a 
party to a sale of the rights of the people of 
the States for the sake of freedom of the people 
of Bntish India ”’ 


The doings in India produced little impression 
on Whitehall whose reaction was restricted 
to a reiteration of the i Offer Mr Amery 
said ‘‘ Britain stands by the promises of 
independence after the war made to India 
two years ago The Government stands by 
those proposals 1n all their generous amplitude 
We shall stand by them in our victory, as we 
did m the days of adversity’? Mr Amery 
added that Mr Gandhi had expressed his 
views on the immediate situation and, so long 
as that was the basis of his proposals, they did 
not afford even a starting point for a profitable 
discussion with the Viceroy or with the interned 
Congress Party leaders The proposals were 
in no sense in response to Lord W avell’s invitation 
to produce constructive proposals ’ 


If Mr Gandhi was cold-shouldered by White. 
hall, he met with poor response from Mr Jinnah 
who im his address to the Lahore session of the 
League Council was highly critical of the 
manner 1n which the Gandhi-C R offer was 
handled from Panchgani ‘Thereupon Mr 
Gandhi sent a communication to Mr Jinnah 
conveying to the latter the CR formula 
This was the basis of a meeting between Mr 
Gandhi and Mr Jinnah which tooh place m 
September 1944 (For deatils see chapter 
on ‘‘ The Mushm League ”’). 


Constructive Work.—Meanwhile Mr Gandhi 
gave further evidence of his disapproval of 
violence by advising underground Congress 
workers to give themselves up to authoritv 
on the ground that sabotage and all that it 
meant, including the destruction of property, 
was in itself violence He said “the question, 
most discussed with me by visitors 1s whether | 
I approve of underground activities These, 
include sabotage, the publication of unauthori- 
sed sheets, etc 
that without some workers 


It has been suggested to mejto _ 
ing underground |‘‘the injustice 
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contended that destruction of property includ- 
ing dislocation of communications provided 
that safety of human hfe could be insured 
should surely be counted as non-violence 
Examples of other nations having not hesitated 
to do all these things and much worse have 
been cited My reply is that no nation has, 
so far as I hnow, deliberately used Truth and 
Non-violence as exclusive means for the attain- 
ment of freedom Judged by that standard, 
I say unhesitatingly that underground activities, 
even though utterly innocent im themselves, 
should have no place in the technique of non- 
violence Sabotage and all it means including 
destruction of property, 1s im itself violence 
Though these activities may be shown to 
have touched the imagination of some people 
and roused their enthusiasm, I have no doubt 
aut they have harmed the movement as a 
whole 


“‘I swear by the constructive programme 
Let me recount the items of that programme — 


(1) Communal unity, (2) Removal of un- 
touchabilty, (3) Prohibition, (4) Khadi, (5) 
Other village industries, (6) Village samtation, 
(7) New or basic education, (8) Adult education, 
(9) Uphft of women, (10) Service of the so-called 
aboriginals, (11) Education im health and 
hygiene, (12) Propaganda of rashira bhasha 
(13) Love of ones own language, and (14) 
Working for ecnomic equality 


‘‘ Unfortunately the workers have not 
developed in that programme the living faith 
which I have I can but re-emphasize the 
mportance of that programme And if the 
whole of India could be converted to take to 
that programme we should reach our goal in 
the quickest manner possible To the workers 
who are still underground, I advise If you 
Share my conviction that underground activity 
is not conducive to the growth of the spirit 
of active non-violence, you will discover 
yourselves and take the msk of being imprisoned 
beheving that imprisonment thus undergone 
itself helps the freedom movement 


Mr Gandhi also seemed to contemplate a 
ew drive among India’s 700,000 villages 
‘vidently as a counter-blast to the many post- 
war reconstruction plans bemg adumbrated 
xy Government and non-official] agencies 


In addition to the disbursement of the Kastur 
3a Memorial Fund (started to commemorate 
Mrs Gandhi) which had crossed the one-crore 
“tmit and the bulk of which 1s proposed to be 
re among the village folk, 1t was suggested 
ihat the resources and man power of the 
J’rinctpal Gandhian institutions (whose personnel 
includes highly tramed and disciplined field- 
vorhers) should be deployed throughout rural 
ndia This new force is calculated to win 
rver the masses to the Gandhi cult and through 
L to the Congress 


Towards the end of 1944 Mr Gandhi threw 

hint that he might undertake another fast 
‘he reasons were not made public, but 1t was 
renerally hnown that 1t was his distress at what 
ie saw around him For instance, he confessed 
deep sense of oppression produced by 
exploitation and falsehood 


they could have done nothing. Some have|prevailng and increasing daily” For a thm 
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his followers felt that what oppressed Mr 
Gandhi was “‘ the propaganda of hes, the black 
markets, the criminal tendency to hoard while 
others starve, and, above all, the people’s own 
complacency m regard to these crying evils and 
to the question of India’s freedom’ A measure 
of heart-searching on the part of Congressmen 
followed, but resulted in nothing spectacular 
Eventually, the contemplated food fast gave 
place to a *‘ work fast” for a few weeks 


Viceroy’s Appeal.—Addressing, 
ciated ambers of Commerce in December 
1944, the Viceroy wished India could solve 
her political problems and present a united 
front to what would be, for at least some years 
to come, a stern, difficult, troubled world 
‘* If she 18 still tossing with the fever of political 
faction, or if her political doctors decide that 
she must undergo a major surgical operation 
such as Pakistan, she may muss the opportunity 
that 1s hers to take, but can be taken only 
by a nation at health with itself and fit for 
a struggle that will test every nerve and sinew 
—the struggle for greater well-being and greater 
happiness in this great land If I may be 
permitted to assume for the moment the role 
of medical adviser to political India, my advice 
would be something like this 


‘I do not believe that your condition calls 
for a serious operation, I should certainly try 
all other possible remedies first But I do not 
think that that ‘‘ Quit India ’’ mixture or those 
Satyagraha pills have done you much good 
I should suggest your leaving off medicines 
altogether, and you may find that you are not 
as ill as you think Perhaps some fresh air 
and work in the fields would do you good’ 


‘**In other words, I do not believe that there 
are now real differences in principle between 
India and Britain, or that the communal pro- 
blem, difficult though it 18, 18 msoluble But 
also I do not believe that we can solve our 

roblems by mutual recriminations and by 
paring on past grevances and mustakes 
Our best hope hes 1n wor together, without 
trying to lay down detailed conditions or to 
decide everything before we begin work To 
return to the medical metaphor for a moment, 
I think the first requirement for a return to 
health 1s a faith cure, a behef in the good 
intentions of the British people and in their 
genuine desire for a settlement and for the 
welfare and self-government of the Indian 
people I can certamly assure you that I 
should not be here if I did not belteve in those 


‘It is commonly said that our current and 

st-war problems can only be solved by a 

ational Government, but the precise meaning 
of the term 1s seldom or never defined I am 
afraid that to some a National Governmen' 
may mean a government in which their own 

rticular party 1s mm power I thmk of a 
Rational Government as one formed to meet 
a national crisis in which ‘none are for a party 
but all are for the State’ I contend that we 
have such a Government now, a preponderantly 
Indian government, which in spite of all the 
criticism and abuse heaped on it is doing an 
essential job of work for India, and is domg 
it on the whole extremely well, This 
pot mean to say that some other Nations] 
@overnment—national by my definition, but 


the Asso- 


does what 
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pased on the support of the maim political 
arties—might not be more serviceable to 
ndia’s needs If iat were possible to form 
uch a National Government during the war, 
it would quite clearly and quite defimtely 
have to function under the existing Constitution, 
no material change of which 1s possible during 
“he war And its primary task would have 
‘o be support of the war effort, not by mere 
ae which is useless, but sincerely and 
whole-heartedly 


“It 18 now once more fashionable to demand 
a move by His Majesty s Government ‘ to solve 
‘he deadlock’ ‘he previous rejections of their 
offers must naturally make His Mayjesty’s 
Government chary of a further advance until 
they feel that the spimt of compromise and 
co-operation 18 real But their desire for a 
solution remains perfectly genume, and I 
have tried to indicate lines on which progress 
De ne attempted, if the Indian leaders 
esire it ”’ 


Desai-Liaqat Talks.—In the winter of 
1944-45 an interesting development occurred 
which at least provided an opening for big 
political changes in the summer of 1945 Mr 
Bhulabhai J Desai, Leader of the Congress 
Party m the Assembly’ initiated negotiations 
with Nawabzada Liagat Ah Khan, Deputy 
Leader of the Mushm League Party in the 
Assembly These led up to a proposal by the 
former which met with a measure of encourage- 
ment from the latter At one time it was 
beheved to have resultid in a pact between 
the two in their individual capacity, 1t being 
assumed that neither would have continued 
m ther efforts without the tacit approval 
of their respective pmneipals, namely, Mr 
Gandhi and Mr Jinnah The facts, (as revealed 
by Nawabzada eae Ali Khan in September 
1945) showed that Desai had suggested a 
formula for an interim agreement between 
the Congress and the League It 1s known 
that Mr Desai discussed this formula with 
Lord Wavell and that, although its main 
rovisions were varied, 1t provided the basis 
or the proposal made by the Viceroy in June 
1945 and in a sense for the Simla Conference 
(see later). Here 1s the Nawabzada’s version, 
which 1s the only authoritative statement 
on the subject 


“Mr Desal met me after the last autumn 
session of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and we informally discussed the prevailing 
distressing conditions in the country, economic 
and otherwise It was recognised all round 
that the Government of India, with its present 
composition, was incapable of dealing effectively 
with the various problems which had arisen 
and were bound to arise in the future 


“Mr Desai, during the course of the con- 
versation, asked me about the attitude of the 
Mushm League with regard to some interim 
arrangement at the Centre and a temporary 
reconstitution of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council in a manner which would 
secure for it the confidence of all the peoples 
so that it may be able to help them in their 
present plight and deal more effectively than 

been done in the past with the serious 
situation that was bound to arise in the future 
on account of the prolongation of the war. 
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“I explained to him the position in the 
light of the resolutions that were passed from 
time to time by the Mushm League in this 
connection, and told him that my personal 
view was that, if any proposals were made to 
ease the situation, the Muslim League was 
bound to give its very careful consideration 
to them, as it had always done in the past, 
because the Muslim League had always been 
anxious to come to the rescue of the prour 
and assist them in their sad plight and help 
the country in tiding over the difficult period 
ahead - 

““Mr Desai saw me again in Delhi in the 
beginning of January this year just as I was 
leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidency 
and showed me some proposals which had 
been drafted for the formation of an interim 
Government at the Centre A copyo’ which 
he was good enough to give me and whicn was 
to be treated as strictly private and confidential 
and on the basis of which he told me he was 
going to make an effort to bring about a change 
in the composition of the Government of India 


“* He told me his plan was to meet the Viceroy 
and Mr Jinnah in this connection I told him 
that m my personal opimon the proposals 
were such that they could be made a basis for 
discussion, but I did not see any prospect 
of his making any headway unless he could 
either get Mr Gandhi to move in the matter 
personally or get his definite approval and open 
peg for the move that he was making, 
as Mr Gandhi was the only person who could 
deliver the goods on behalf of the Congress 
in the absence of the Working Committee 


“During my talks with Mr Desai, which 
were purely of a personal nature, I made it 
absolutely clear to him that whatever I had 
said was my individual view and I was not 
speaking either on behalf of the Mushm League 
or anyone else If and when Mr Desai felt 
that he could speak with authority on behalf 
of the Congress he would have to approach 
the President of the All-India Musitm League, 
who was the proper authonty to entertain 
any proposals on behalf of the Mushm League 
This 1s the history of these proposals, which 
have been described in the press by various 
names such as the Desai-Liagat l ormula, the 
Desai-Liagat Pact and so on 


‘IT have scrupulously respected the wishes 
of Mr Desai and have treated the draft proposals 
as strictly private and confidential and have 
not shown them to anyone, but in view of the 
statement of Mr Desai—(to the press of Bombay 
that the Pact could not be published as I 
desired that it should remain confidential)— 
and the confusion that is being created, I 
feel that these proposals should be published , 
hence I am réleasing them to the press. 


TEXT OF PACT 


“The following 1s the Desai-Liagat Pact . 

“The Congr 
they will join in forming an interim Government 
in the Centre The composition of such 
Government will be on the following lines — 

(a) An equal number of persons nominated 
by the ky, hg and the League in the Central 
Executive (the persons nominated need not be 
members of the Central Legislature) , 
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(6) Representatives of minorities (in par- 
ticular the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs), 


(ec) The Commander-in-Chief 


‘ ‘The Government will be formed and function 
within the framework of the existing Govern- 
ment of India Act It 1s, however, understood 
that, if the Cabinet cannot get a particular 
measure passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
they will not enforce the same by resort to 
any of the reserve powers of the Governor- 
General or the Viceroy This will make them 
sufficiently independent of the Governor- 
General 


‘* ‘Tt 18 agreed between the Congress and the 
League that, if such intermm Government 


13 formed their first step would be to release 


the Working Committee members of the Congress 


“*The steps by which efforts would be 
made to achieve this end are at present indicated 
to take the following course 


** On the basis of the above understanding, 
some way should be found to get the Governor- 
General to make a proposal or a suggestion 
that he desires an interim Government to be 
formed in the Centre on the agreement between 
the Congress and the League and when the 
Governor-General invites Mr Jimnah and 
Mr Desai either jointly or separately, the above 
proposals would be made declaring that they 
are prepared to join in forming the Government 


“* ‘The next step would be to get the withdrawal 
of Section 93 mm the provinces and to form, 
as soon as possible, provincial Governments 
on the lines of a coahtion’ ” 


In the summer of 1945 Lord Wavell paid a 
visit to Great Britain and had prolonged con- 
sultations with members of the British Cabinet 
On his return in June His Excellency unfolded 
the proposals of His Mayjestys Government 
to ease the Indian political situation He 
said in a broadcast to the people of India “I 
have been authonsed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to place before Indian political leaders 
proposals designed to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards 
her goal of full self-government These pro 
are at the present moment being explamed 
to Parlament by the Secretary of State for 
India My intention in this broadcast is to 
explain to you the proposals, the ideas under- 
lying them and the method by which I hope 
to put them into effect 


‘ This 18 not an attempt to obtain or impulse 
& constitutional settlement 


‘His Majestys Government had hoped 
that the leaders of the Indian parties would 
agree amongst themselves on a settlement 
of the communal issue, which 1s the main 
aeons but this hope has not been 


eas and the League agree that fulfilled 


“In the meantime, India has great oppor- 
tunities to be taken and great problems to 
be solved, which require a common effort 
or a ah pba os Mae 

» wi e support o s 
erm t, to invite Todlan leaders of 
central and provincial politics to take 
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with me with a view to the formation of a new 
Executive Council more _ representative of 
organised political opinion, 


“The proposed new Council would represent 

the mam communities and would include equal 
prone aane of caste Hindus and Muslims 
t would work, if formed under the existing 
constitution But it would be an entirely 
Indian council, except for the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief, who would retain his 
position as War Member 


“It is also proposed that the portfolio of 
External Affairs, which has hitherto been held 
by the Viceroy, should be placed in charge of, 
an Indian member of the Council, so far as the 
interests of British India are concerned 


‘A further step proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government 13 the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner 1n India, as in the Dominions, 
to represent Great Bntains commercial and 
other such interests in India 


“Such a new Executive Council will, you 
realise, represent a definite advance on the road 
to self-government It will be almost entirely 
Indian, and the Finance and Home Members 
will, for the first time, be Indians, while an 
Indian will also be charged with the management 
of India’s foreign affairs, moreover the members 

now be selected by the Governor-General 
after consultation with political leaders though 
thelr appointment will of course be subject to 
the approval of His Majesty the King-Emperor 


* The Council wil work within the framework 
of the present constitution and there can be 
no question of the Governor-General agreeing 
not to exercise his constitutional power of 
control, but it will of course not be exercised 
unreasonably 


“I should make it clear that the formation 
of this interim Government will in no way 
prejudice the final constitutional settlement 


The main tasks for this new Executive Council 
would be .— 


(1) to prosecute the war against Japan with 
the utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated , 


(2) to carry on the Government of British 
India, with all the manifold tasks of post-war 
cade dasa in front of it, until a new per- 
manent constitution can be agreed upon and 
comes into force , and 


(8) to consider when the members of the 
Government think it possible, the means by 
which such agreement can be achieved The 
third task is the most important I want to 
make it quite clear that neither I nor His 
Majesty’s Government have lost aight of the 
need for a long-term solution, and that the 
pea proposals are intended to make a long- 

rm solution easier 


‘“*T have considered the best means of forming 
such a Council, and have decided to invite 
the following to Viceregal Lodge to advise 
me — 

Those now holding office as Premier in a 
provincial Government, or, for provinces now 
under Section 93 Government, those who last 
held the office of Premier , 
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The leader of the Congress Party and the 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in the 
Central Assembly the leaders of the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League im the Council 
of State, also the leaders of the Nationalist 
Party and the European Group in the Assembly , 


Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah as the recognised 
leaders of the two main political parties , 


Rao Bahadur N Siva Raj to represent the 
Scheduled Classes , and 


Master Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs 


“dnvitations to these gentlemen are bemg 
handed to them today, and it 1s proposed to 
assemble the conference on June 25 at Simla, 
where we shall be cooler than at Delhi. 


“I trust that all those invited will attend 
the conference and give me ther help On 
me and on them will lie a heavy responsibility 
in this fresh coat to make progress towards 
@ final settlement of India’s future. 


“* Tf the meeting is successful I hope that we 
shall be able to agree on the formation of the 
new Executive Council at the Centre 


“T also hope that it will be possible for 
ministries to re-assume office and again under- 
take the tasks of Government in the provinces 
now administered under Section 93 of the 
Constitution Act and that these ministries will 
be coalitions 


“If the meeting should unfortunately fail, 
we must carry on as at present until the parties 
are ready to come together The existing 
Executive Council which has done such valuable 
work for India will continue if other arrange- 
ments cannot be agreed to 


“But I have every hope that the meeting 
will succeed, if the party leaders will approach 
the problem with the sincere intention of work- 
mg with me and with each other 


“T can assure them that there is behind the 
proposal a most genuine desire on the part of 
all responsible leaders 1n the United Kingdom 
and of the British people as a whole to help 
India towards the goal I believe that this 
is more than a step towards the goal, it 1s a 
considerable stride forward, and a stride on 
the nght path 

‘*T should make it clear that these proposals 
affect British India only and do not make any 
alteration in the relations of the Princes with 
the Crown Representative 


‘* With the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and after consultation with my Council, 
orders have been given for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress who are still in 
detention, I propose to leave the final decision 
about the others still under detention as the 
result of the 1942 disturbances to the new 
Central Government, if formed, and to the 
provincial Governments 


The appropriate time for fresh elections for 
the central and provincial legislatures will 
be discussed at the conference 


‘Finally, I would ask you all to help in 
creating the atmosphere of goodwill] and mutual 


| confidence that is essential] if we are to make 
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progress The destiny of this great country 

and of the many millions who live in it depend 

on the wisdom and good understanding of the 

leaders, both of action and of thought Bmntish 

ae Indian, at this critical moment of Indias 
story 


“India’s military reputation never stood 
Iigher in the world than it does at present, 
thanks of the exploits of her sons drawn from 
al] parts of the country Her representatives 
at international conferences have won high 
regard for thier statesmanlike attitude 
Sympathy for India’s aspirations and progress 
towards prosperity was never greater or more 
widespread 


“We have thus great assets if we can use 
them wisely But it will not be easy, it will 
not be quick, there 1s very much to do, there 
are many pitfalls and dangers There 1s on 
all sides something to forgive and forget 


“*T believe in the future of India, and as far 
as in me hes I will further her greatness I 
ash you all for your co-operation and goodwill ’ 


Simultaneously the Bntish Government issued 
a White Paper on the subject It said Ihe 
main constitutional position remains and the 
offer of March 1942 stands in its entirety without 
change or qualhfication His Majesty s Govern- 
ment still hope that the political leaders in 
India may be able to come to an agreement 
as to the procedure whereby India’s permanent 
future form of Government can be determined 


“His Majesty s Government are, however, 
most anxious to make any contribution that 
is practicable to the breaking of the political 
deadlock m India While that deadlock lasts, 
not only political but social and economic 
progress 1s being hampered 


“‘The Indian admunistration, over-burdened 
with the great tasks laid upon it by the war 
against Japan and by the planning for the 
post-war period, is further strained by the 
political tension that exists 


* All that is so urgently required to be done 
for agricultural and industrial development 
and for the peasants and workers of India 
cannot be carried through unless the whole- 
hearted co-operataon of every community and 
section of the Indian people 1s forthcoming. 


** His Majesty’s Government have, therefore, 
considered whether there 1s something which 
they could suggest in this interim period, under 
the existing constitution, pence the formu- 
lation by Indians of their future constitutional 

ements, which would enable the main 
communities and parties to co-operate more 
closely together and with the British to the 
benefit of the people of India as a whole 


“It is not the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any change contrary 
to the wishes of the major Indian communities 


* But they are willing to make possible some 


step forward during the interim period if the: 
leaders of the principal Indian parties are pre-. 


pared to agree to their suggestions and to 
co-operate in the successful conclusion of the 
war st Japan as well as in the reconstruction 
in India whic 


must follow the final victory ' 
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“To this end they would be prepared to 
see an important change in the composition 
of the Viceroy’s Executive This 1s possible 
without making any change in the existing 
statute law except for one amendment to the 
Ninth Schedule to the Act of 1935 That 
Schedule contains a provision that not less than 
three members of the Executive must have 
had at least ten years’ service under the Crown 
m India If the proposals I am about to lay 
before the House meet with acceptance in 
India, that clause would have to be amended 
to dispense with that requirement There 1s 
one further change which, if these proposals 
are accepted, His Majesty s Government suggest 
should follow 


“That 1 hat External Affairs (other than 
those tribal and frontier matters wh.ch fall to 
be dealt with as part of the Defence of India) 
should be p'aced im the charge of an Indian 
Member of the Viceroys Executive so far as 
British India 1s concerned, and that fully 
accredited representatives shali be appoimted 
for the representation of India abroad 


By thew acceptance of and co-operation 
in this scheme the Indian leaders will not only 
be able to make their immediate contribution 
to the direction of Indian affairs, but it 15 also 
to be hoped that their experience of co-operation 
in Government will expedite agreement between 
them as to the method of working out the new 
constitutional arrangements ’ 


Almost simultaneously with Lord Wavells 
broadcast telegraphic invitations were sent 
to the various leaders called to the Simla 
Conference Messrs Gandhi and Jinnah were 
also invited for a personal talk with the Viceroy 
on the day preceding the conference Mr 
Jinnah sought a postponement of the conference 
in order to enable him to consult his Working 
Committee mn the light of the clarification 
which he hoped to obtain from the Viceroy 
regarding the conference The Viceroy in his 
reply said that his intention was to deal at the 
conference itself with anv poimts requiring 
clarification so that it would be inadvisable 
to enter into detailed discussions before the 
conference He added that the League W oe 
Committee might perhaps be convened a 
Simla Mr Jinnah wired back that he could 
not call his Working Committee he had had a 
complete picture of the proposals, as the details 
would be no less vital than fundamentals 


As for Mr Gandhi, even before the receipt 
of the Viceregal invitation, he made it clear 
to His Excellency that he represented no 
institution and therefore he could not attend 
as bi hi pet the Congress which function 
should belong to the Congress Persident or 
whomsoever the latter nominated His 
Excellency told Mr Gandhi that, whatever 
the technical position, he would value Mr 
Gandhi’s help and hoped that the latter would 
accept the invitation 


Meanwhile, Mr Gandhi had received the 
invitation, to which he rephed ‘“‘I have no 
lace in your conference As an individual 
r can only tender advice May [I then say 
that there are no caste and castless Hindus 
who are at all politically minded? Therefore 
the word rings untrue and offensive Who 
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will represent them at your table? Not the 
at id which seeks to represent without 
distinction all Indians who desire and work 
for independence. Hence the existence of the 
Hindu Mahasabha claiming to represent Hindus 
as such I apprehend that even that body 
will declarm Ere enene caste Hindus More- 
over your broadcast seems rigorously to exclude 
the use of the world ndependence Accordingly 
it seems to me to demand a revision to bring 
it in line with modern Indian thought ”’ 


The Viceroy denied that the term “ caste 
Hindus”? was used with offensive intention, 
adding that what was meant was that there 
should be equality between Mushms and Hindus 
other than the members of the scheduled castes 
Subject to this, the exact composition of the 
Executive Council would have be Uecided 
after discussion at the Simla Conference On 
the question of mdependence, His Excellency 
sald, on the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India, that ‘‘ the offer of March 1942 stands 
in its entirety. The offer 18 based on two 
main principles first, no limit 1s set to India’s 
freedom to decide her own destiny whether as 
a free partner 1n the Commonwealth or even 
without it, secondly, that thi can only be 
achieved under a constitution or constitutions 
framed by Indians to which the main elements 
are consenting parties ’’ His Excellency added 
that 1t would not be practicable to modify 
the terms of his broadcast but that he intended 
to deal at the Conference itself with any points 
requiring clarification 


Replying, Mr Gandhi said “If fixity of 
pouty between caste Hindus and Muslims 

unchangeable religious division will become 
officially stereotyped on the eve of independence 
Personally, I can never subscribe to it nor 
the Congress, 1f I know 1ts mind _ In spite of 
having overwhelmingly Hindu membership, 
the Congress has striven to be purely political 
I am quite capable of advising the Congress to 
nominate all non-Hindus and most decidedly 
non-caste Hindus You will quite unconscious- 
ly, but equally surely, defeat the purpose of the 

nference if parity between caste Hindus 
and Muslims is unalterable Panty between 
Congress and the League is understandable 
¥ am eager to help you and the Bnitish people, 
but not at the sacnfice of fundamental and 
universal principles, for 1t will be no help” 


In a letter supporting his telegrams, Mr 
Gandhi affirmed that he could not officially 
represent the Congress but offered to place 
himself at the Viceroy’s services if he could 
help without being a member of the conference 

Gandhi suggested that the President of 
the Congress be invited to the Conference 


The Viceroy wired 1n replv that he understood 
Mr Gandhy’s position, but that he hoped means 
mught be found for him (Mr Gandhi) to take 
part in the proceedings of the Conference 

is Excellency requested Mr Gandh to invite 
the Congress President to the Conference on 
behalf of the Viceroy 


Without the acceptance of the amendments 
suggested by him, Mr. Gandhi declined to 
invite the Congress President on behalf of the 
Viceroy, and pointed out ag kr telegraphic 
communication was tardy, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress had not been called 
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and that the Congress Premiers had been held 
up pending the Working Commuittee’s decision 
He therefore requested His Excellency to clarify 
the issne raised by him (Mr. Gandhi) and to 
send an invitation direct to the Congress 
President in order to save time 


The Viceroy responded with an intimation 
that he had sent an invitation to the Congress 
President As for the other poits raised 
by Mr Gandhi, His Excellency said that he 
could not change his broadcast which constituted 
the terms of reference to the Conference, but 
added that ‘“‘none of the persons or parties 
concerned 1s expected or required to accept or 
reject the proposals now The only immediate 
question 1s whether the proposals are worth 
discussing at the Conference ”’ 


Mr Gandhi answered that the fact that the 
members were free at the conference to accept 
or reject the proposals cleared the ground for the 
invitees to attend the Conference Although 
his objection to parity between Muslims and 
Caste-Hindus continued, he agreed to meet the 
Viceroy on the day preceeding the Conference 


Barring the Congress and the League, which 
wanted certain points cleared, and the Hindu 
Mahasabha, which was resentful not only 
of the element of parity contained in the scheme 
but also of the exclusion of Hindus from re- 
presentation on the Conference the general 
opinion in India was favourable to the Wavell 
Plan In Britain, the opinio1 was enthusias- 
tically 1n support of 11 Mr Amery declared 
that the Viceroy’s veto would be exercised in 
the interests not of Britain but of India 


On receipt of the Vicerov’s invitation the 
Congress President informed His Excellency 
that the question would be placed before the 
Congress Working Committee and that the 
latter’s decision would be communicated to 
the Viceroy. 


Mr Gandhi gave a lead to the Working 
Committee by observing that the composition 
of the Simla Conference was ‘‘a very great 
advance upon all similar bodies’? Whereas 
mm all the previous conferences convened by 
the British Government the members had 
been nominated by the Government principally, 
on the present occasion the invitees were under 
no obligation to the Government for their 
nomination, so that they need not vote or 
speak merely to placate the Government 
This was echoed by the Congress President 
who observed that ‘‘ we are very near our goal 
of complete independence There remain only 
one or two hurdles but with determination, 
unity and strength we will cross them ” 


The Congress Working Committee met in 
Bombay after nearly three years Most members 
seemed to welcome the political content of 
the Wavell Plan inasmuch as it dealt only 
with interim machimery without prejudice to 
the ultimate goal Mr Gandm’s objection 
to the caste-Hindu-Mushm parity did not find 
favour with the majority of the Committee. 
After a few hours’ dehberation, the Working 
Committee decided to take part in the Simla 
Conference and authorised its President to 
proceed to Simla The other Congress invitees 
were asked to do likewise. , 
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The acceptance of the imvitation by the 
Congress was interpreted to mean that it agreed 


with the broad outlimes of the Wavell Pin 


as an interim arrangement The transfer of 
portfolios including the external relations the 
appointment of a British High Commussioner 
and the authoritative assurance regarding the 
manner of the exercise of the Viceregal veto 
made a good impression on Congress leaders 
and Mr Gandhi some holding that 1t was an 
improvement on the Cripps Offer Note was 
also taken of the benefits of co-operation 
between the Congress and the League in the 
task of day-to-day admunistration Only the 
ideal of independence remaimed, but there too 
the mterim arrangement promised to help 


‘Lhe political centre of gravity then shifted 
to Simla Messrs Gandhi, Azad and Jinnah 
met the Viceroy on the day previous to the 
opening of the Conference and it was revealed 
that, in pursuance of the emphasis laid by 
Mr Gandhi on his individual capacity, he would 
not attend the meetings of the Conference, 
though he would stay on in Simla = The 
Conference opened at the Viceregal Lodge on 
June 25, under the Presidentship of the Viceroy, 
to discuss the proposals of His Mayjestys 
Government which were designed “ to ease the 
present political situation and to advance 
India towards her goal of full self-government ’ 


In his opening speech, Lord Wavell said 


‘* Before we begin on the agenda of this 
Conference, the outcome of which will have a 
momentous influence on the destiny of India, 
I feel there are a few words I should say to you 
huirst, I welcome you all as men who by character 
and ability have msen to leadership m your 
provinces and parties I have called you 
together from all parts of India, at this cntical 
moment 1n her history, to advise and he’p me 
in advancing India towards prosperity, pohtical 
freedom and greatness I ash you to give me 
that help in a »spimt of broad co-operation 
towards the good of India as a whole It 
is not a constitutional settlement, 1t 13 not a 
final solution of Indias comple: problems 
that 15 proposed Nor does the plan in anv 
wav preiudge or prejudice the final issue 
But if it succeeds, I am sure it will pave the 
way towards a settlement, and will bnng it 
nearer 


‘‘ [he statesmanship, wisdom and goodwill 
of all of us 1s here on trial], not merely in the 
eyes of India but before the world I said in 
my broadcast that on all sides there was some- 
thing to forgive and forget We have got to 
Tise above the level of old prejudices and 
enmuties, and of party and sectional advantage 
and think of the good of India, the good of 
400 million people , and how we can best com- 
bine to implement these new proposals made 
by His Majesty’s Government for the advance- 
ment of India, now and in the future It 
will not be easy, and unless we can place our 
deliberations at a high common level, we shall 
not succeed 


‘You must accept my leadership for the 
prerot Until there is some agreed change 
hn the Constitution I am responsible to 
cei fg Government for the good government 
and tranquillity of India I will endeavour 
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ito guide the discussions of this Conference 
‘in what 1 believe to be the best interests of 
this country 


“*On the column which stands in front of 
the Viceroy’s House crowned by the Star of 
India, are engraved these words ‘In Thought 
Faith, In Word Wisdom, In Deed Courage, 
In T1fe Service, so may India be great’ They 
will make a good guide for our Conference ” 


A press note issued at the end of the first 
days’ Session said 


“The Conference assembled at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, at 11 am Ther Excellencies 
met and talked to the delegates on the lawn 
outside the Conference Room At 11-20 the 
delegates moved into the Conference Room, 
and the proceedings began with the Viceroy 
in the chair His Excellency made a short 
opening speech He then made a statement 
on the procedure he proposed for the conference 
and announced that he had appointed Sir 
Evan Jenkins, his Private Secretary, and Rao 
Bahadur V P Menon the Reforms Commissioner 
to act as Secretaries to the Conference 


“‘ The Conference then took up the discussion 
of the general pmnciples of His Mayesty’s 
Government’s proposals The discussions cone 
tinued until 5 pm, when the Conference 
adjourned until tomorrow ”’ 


On the following day the Conference re- 
assembled in the morning but dispersed before 
lunch as 1t had reached certain provisional 
conchisions'’’ and the delegates expressed a 
wish to confer amongst themselves There were 
two further postponements, the last one for a 
period of a fortmght 


No authoritative light was thrown on the 
proceedings of the Conference, but press reports 
agreed that the intial progress achieved by 
the Conference was not kept up after the second 
day By the second day the Conference had 
agreed on the mam principles of the Wavell 
Plan, such as parity between caste-Hindus 
and Mushms, representation for other minorities, 
wholehearted support to war effort, continuance 
of the reconstituted Executive Council under 
the present Government of India Act, and the 
retention by the Viceroy of his power of veto 
What remained was the composition of the 
proposed Executive Council and the steps that 
were expected to flow fromit It was suggested 
that representatives of the Congress and the 
League should meet with a view to exploring 
the possibility of the Conference as a whole 
submitting an agreed lst of members Two 
ro igen a were taken but the negotiations 
did not lead to an agreement. The Viceroy 
thereupon took the situation im hand and 
called upon the Congress and the League and 
the other elements to submit their respective 
lists of names for the propored Executive 
Council The names were to be submitted 
before July 7 The Viceroy would then make 
his choice and refer 1t to the party leaders and 
finally submit it to the Conference when it met 
again on July 14 If the Viceroy’s selection 
was not acceptable to the Conference then 
His Excellency would consider what he should 
parties’ spokesmen ashed for time 
to consult their Kaecutives Hence the long 
postponement In reply to enquiries 
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Excellency said there was no hmit to the 
number of nominations or the field of choice, 
but he reserved to himself the nght to make 
the final selection subject to his broadcast 
conditions He refused to commit himself 
in regard to the League demand that no non- 
League Mushm must be included The Congress 
agreed to submit the names but insisted that 
its quota must not be confined to caste Hindus 
The League, on the other hand declared 
its intention to examine the whole question, 
adding that only if it was satisfied 1t would 
proceed with the recommendation of its 
nominees 

In a statement issued that evening, Mr 
Jinnah said 

‘ We have no illusions about this party 
between Hindus other than Scheduled Castes 
and Muslims because on the Executive Council 
as proposed the Mu‘lim quota will not be more 
than one-third and in the whole or the Executive 
Counril Muslims will be a minority ot one-third 


‘* Whereas the Hindu quota will be in parity 
with Muslims, there will be Schednled Castes 
representation and Sikh representation and we 
do not know vet which other commuuitv or 
communities will secure representation, because 
the strength of the new Executive Council 1s 
yet to be determined 

The Congress on apy important matter 
will be safely entitled to count on the support 
of the scheduled castes and the Sikhs We 
are wiling to make full contnbution to any 
just and reasonable settlement The Congres» 
has already claimed the right to choose a 
member or members from the Muslim block 
and some other party or parties may make 
similar claims While we have every desire 
to find a solution, this point, verre that the 
Congress or any other body, should be entitled 
to chose a Muslim from the Mushm block, 
is one which we cannot accept either on principle 
or on facts as they are before us 

“IT want to give you a httle background 
First, the Muslim League sed its resolution 
in Delhi 1n March 1943, and we there formulated 
our demand The demand was that we were 
always ready to consider Oi ey or 
negotiate with any party on the s of equality 
of representation on the provisional Central 
Government—at that time the party meant 
was the Congress— provided the British Govern- 
ment made a declaration guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of self-determination and 
undertaking to abide by the verdict of the 
Mussalmans to give effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in accordance with the pone out- 
lined in the Lahore resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League in 1940 

‘ The Wavell pro Is do not concede or 
accord with the declaration referred ta. Both 
the Viceroy s broadcast and the announcement 
by the Secretary of State contain certain 
Degative assurances 

‘“‘Now, as regards the Scheduled Castes, 
their real grievance is of social tyranny and 
economic oppression in Hindu society, but 
with regard to political ideal or political goal, 
it is the same so far as the Scheduled Castes 
are concerned 50, the representative or 
representatives of the Scheduled Castes will 
not have any particular bias for us, althou 
I repeat we have the fullest sympathy wi 
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them and we shall alwavs be ready and willing 
to help them to improve their position socially 
and economically Therefore, it follows that 
the Congress will on many important matters 
be safely entitled to count on their support 


“As regards Sikh representation, they are 
already opposed to dividing India and their 
political idea and goal are the same as those 
of the Congress And so they are not likely 
to have any particular bias for us 


; As to any other community, I do not know 
ye 

* Then there will be two British members, 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Viceroy 
The composition of this Council, will therefore, 
be such as to enable the Congress invariably 
to command a majority 


**I know the Viceroy s veto 1s there, and I 
know that Mr Amery says that the veto will 
be exercised to protect the minorities but also 
I know that the Governor-General and Viceroy 
will be placed in a very invidious position 
if he were to exercise the veto constantly and 
as a normal] business 


‘ The powers and functions of the proposed 
Executive Council are stated by Mr Amery 
as follows in representing the White Paper 
in the House of Commons 


‘ There 1s nothing in the proposals, if accepted, 
that will debar members of the Council from 
dealing with the whole problem of reconstruc- 
tion entirely as they please It will be for 
them to decide the industrial, agricultural 
and health policies and so on It will be in 
their power, so far as British India 1s concerned, 
to represent her as ministers in foreign capitals, 
and in which capitals India wishes to re- 
presented The proposals, if accepted, impose 
no real barrier or chech upon Indias freedom 
to pursue her own course, both at home and in 
the world ”’ 

‘Therefore,’ “Mir Jinnah declared ‘* there 
18 no adequate provision against the Congress 
forcing their decisions by a majority vote against 
the Muslim block ‘Lherefore, we will have to 
consider how to provide against this position 
We are willing to make full contribution to 
any just and reasonable settlement 


* Mussalmans desire honestly to come to a 
settlement and not play with facts And lL 
do not think 1t can possibly be dented that 
99 per cent of the Mussalmans of India are 
with the League We have not lost a single 
by-election, except one—that was in the early 
days of 1937—out of about 70 by-elections 
The total number of Muslim members in all 
the provincial legislatures and the Central 
Legislature 1s somewhere about 600 and out 
of them there are only about 30 who are Con- 

essite Muslims and who happened to be 
n one or the other provincial legislature 


‘ I am told that 1n the Central Legislature, 
there 18 not a s.sngle Congressite Muslim from 
& Muslim electorate There are two Muslims 
who have been returned by joint electorates 
We maintain, therefore, that the Muslim League 
alone and nobody else is entitled to give the 
names for the entire Muslim bloch to the Viceroy 
There eannot be unanimity in this world 

“T do not think you will find it anvwhere 
in the world There are a handful of Muslims 
who are outside the League, there are Muslims 
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who are in the Congress But, how many ? 
I venture to say at the most a few hundreds 


‘*1 do hope that when the full scheme has 
been formulated, 1t will give us sufficient security, 
go that it will be acceptable to the Muslim 
nation that we represent ”’ 


The Congress went all out to co operate in 
the Wavell Plan Activity in the Congress 
camp indicated that irrespective of what the 
League did, the Congress was determined to 
choose such persons a8’ would be acceptable 
not only to the country but to the Viceroy 
At the end of the first week the Congress was 
ready with its panel of names which it was 
explained was a non-party selection of top 
men in the country including as many mironties 
as sible fteen names were suggested in 
addition to the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief The Congress list imluded five 
Hindus, five Muslims, two representatives of 
the scheduled castes, aud one each of the Sikh 
Indian Christian and Parsi commumities The 
Hindus included two non-Congressmen and the 
Mushms two non-Leaguers 


The League, for its part, was reluctant to 
submit its nomination unless its claim for 
exclusive de bo to represent the Muskm quota 
were conceded The attitude of the League 
and the Viceroy to this scheme {s revealed by 
correspondence which passed between Lord 
Wavell and Mr Jinnah at Simla 


P The following 1s the test of the correspon- 
ence 

Letter from the Secretary to the Governor- 
General to Mr Jinnah, dated Simla, June 29, 
1945 ; 

“Dear Mr Jimnah The following is the 
action which His Excellency would hke you to 
take, if, after consultation with your Working 
Committee, you are able to accept the suggestion 
he made at this morning’s meeting of the 
nay d send hi hst giving 

“(1 o prepare and sen m a list giv 
the names of members of the Mushm League 
who in your opinion could swtably be included 
in the proposed Executive Council The number 
of names in this hst should be not less than 
eight or more than 12 

(2) If you think you can usefully suggest, 
for possible inclusion in the Executive Council, 
the names of persons of any community who 
are not members of the Muslim League, you 
are at liberty to add them to your list, keeping 
them distinct from the names of Muslim League 
members. 

‘‘ His Excellency hopes he made it clear 
this morning that ths is entirely optional 


“His Excellency’s intention 1s to scrutinise 
the lista sent to him and to see whether, from 
them and possibly from additional names of 
his own, he can, on paper, form an executive: 
Council likely to be acceptable to the es 
and to His Majesty’s Government If so, 
he will consult leaders, including yourself, 
and thereafter decide whether it is worth while 
making definite proposals to the Conference 
Your Sincerely, (Secretary) ”’ 

Letter from Mr Jinnah to Lord Wavell, 
dated July 7, 1945 —‘‘ Dear Lord Wavell, I 
placed before my Working Committee the 
uggestion made by Your Excellency at the 
last meeting of the Conference and communicated 
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to me by your Private Secretary in his letter 
dated the 29th June, 1945 The Working 
Committee, after careful consideration, desire 
me to convey to you their views which are — 


(1) With regard to your suggestion for 
submitting a panel of names of the members 
of the Mushm League for meclusion in the 
eid ct kxecutive Council, the Working 

mmittee desires to point out that when a 
similar proposal was made by Your Excellency’s 
predecessor Lord Linhthgow, in connection 
with his offer of August, 1940, the Working 
Committee opposed it and, when its objections 
were brought to the notice of Lord Linhthgow, 
he dropped the proposal and suggested another 
alternative in his letter dated the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1940, addressed to the President of the All- 
India Muslim League an extract from which 1s 
given below 


‘I appreciate, however the difficulties which, 
you made it clear to me confronted you in 
connection with the formulation of the panel 
which I had earlier suggested to you and in the 
light of our discussion I am content that the 
selection of representatives, while resting 
with the Governor-General should be based 
in the case of the Muslim League (and, should 
they so desire, of the other parties to be re- 
presented in my*Council) not on a panel formally 
submitted, but on confidential discussion 
between the leader of the party concerned and 
myself ’ 

“This alternative was acceptable to the 
Mushm League The Working Committee 1s of 
the opinion that the procedure settled on the 
previous occasion should be followed in the 
present case so far as the Mushm League is 
concerned 


**(2) Further the Working Committee is 
emphatically of the opinion that all the Muslim 
members of the proposed Executive Council 
should be chosen from the Muslim League, 
subject to a confidential discussion between 
Your Excellency and the President of the 
Muehm Teague, before they are finally re- 
shee ie aa y you to the Crown for appoint- 
men 


“Tne Working Commuttee feels very strongly 
on this point and regards it as one of the fun- 
damental! principles 


(3) Besides the foregoing, certain other 

ints were also discussed in the Working 

mmittee, particularly the question of providing 
an effective safeguard against unfair decisions 
of the majonty. While the Committee appre- 
ciated the remarhs in the statement of the 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons 
that the power of veto will be exercised by the 
Viceroy to protect the minority interests, it was 
felt that some other effective safeguard would 
be necessarv in the interest of smooth working 
of the interim arrangement It was, however, 
thought that this question could be settled after 
the strength and the composition of the Execu- 
tive Council was decided upon 

“*T have given in the above Flay Stel the 
unanimous opinion of my Working Committee 
and I am ready and willing, if you so desire, 
to meet you and explain the reasons and the 
grounds for the decision armved at by the 
Work Committee —Yours Sincerely, (M. 
A Jmiahy” 
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Letter from Sir Evan Jenkins to Mr Jimnah, 
dated July 9, 1945 ‘Dear Mr Jinnah— 
His Excellency asks me to thank you for your 
letter of 7th July, and to say that he will be 
glad to see you at 4 pm this afternoon, or later 
this afternoon if that is more convement to 
you Perhaps you would be kind enough 
to ask your secretary to ring me i and confirm 
the time —Yours Sincerely, E M Jenkins ” 


Letter from Lord Wavell to Mr Jinnah 
dated July 9, 1945 —‘“* Dear Mr Jinnah — 
At the end of our talk yesterday evemng you 
said that I could make your problem easier 
if I replied in writing to your letter of 7th July 
I do not think you expect any comment now 
on the first and third points in that letter 
Our talh was concerned mainly with the second 
poimt, ‘that all the Mushm members of the 
roposed Executive Council should be chosen 

m the Mushm League before they are 
parte recommended to the Crown for appoint- 
ment ’ 


“IT fully appreciate your difficulties, but 
regret that I am unable to give you the guarantee 
you wish, i.e, that all the Mushm members 
of the proposed new Council shall necessarily 
be members of the Muslim League As I 
explained to you, I cannot cg@mmuit myself to 
give simular guarantee to any other party 
I have to attempt to form an Lxecutive Council 
representative competent, and generally accept- 
able But of course I cannot compel any 
person or any party to co-operate in my own 
solution if they do not wish to do sg 


“It will help me greatly if you will let me 
have names from the Muslim League and I 
sincerely hope you will do so I asked for 
eight, but will certainly accept five if you 
do not wish to send more ou can consider 
later whether any solution I put forward is 
acceptable to you 


“‘ During the next two or three years decisions 
of great importance will have to be taken 
by the Government of India, whatever its 
composition may be These decisions—on 
demobilisation, economic development, taxation, 
trade and so on—cannot wait, and 1t 1s the hope 
of H MG that the Executive Council responsible 
for them will be one in which the major political 
parties are represented It will be, of course, 
my pmncipal duty to see fairplay between 
all parties not only in the composition of the 
proposed Council but in its working 


“IT need the active help of your colleagues 
and yourself, and I am sure you will give it to 
me. I have no objection to your showing this 
letter to your colleagues, but 1t 1s not intended 
for publication —Yours Sincerely, (Wavell) ” 


Letter from Mr Jinnah to Lord Wavell 
dated July 9, 1945 ‘‘ Dear Lord Wavell,—lI 
thank you for your letter of the 9th July which 
I placed before my Working Committee The 
Committee, after giving its very careful con- 
sideration to the matter, desires me to state 
that it regrets very much to note that Your 
Excellency is not able to give the assurance 
that all the Muslim members of the proposed 
Executive Council will be selected from the 
Muslim League In my letter of the 7th July 
I mentioned that the Committee considers 
this us one of the fundamental principles, and 

the circumstances, 1 regret I am not in a 


| responsibihty for the failure 1s mine 
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paiee to send the names on behalf of the 
uslim League for melusion in the proposed 
Executive Council, as desired by you 

“*T should hke to assure Your Excellency 
that it has been the earnest desire of the Com- 
mittee and myself to assist you in every reason- 
able way, but it 18 not possible for us to depart 
from our fundamental principles 


“I need not, therefore, at present say any- 
thing more with regard to the other points 
raised —Yours Sincerely, (M A Jinnah) 


Letter from the Secretary to the Governor- 
General to Mr Jinnah, dated July 10, 1945 
“Dear Mr Jinnah,—His Excellency asks me 
to thank you for your letter of 9th July He 
will have to take two or three days to consider 
the position and will write to you when he has 
decided what to do—Yours Sincerely. (etc ) 


When the Conference reassembled on July 14, 
the Viceroy announced the failure of his efforts 
and said 

‘As you know, my original intention was 
that the conference should agree upon the 
strength and composition of the Executive 
Council, and that thereafter the parties should 
send me lists of names To these lists I would, 
if necessary, have added names of my own, 
and attempted to form on paper an Executive 
Council! which might be acceptable to His 
Majesty s Government, myself, and the con- 
ference, I intended to discuss selections with 
the leaders, and finally to put them to the 
conference 


‘* Unfortunately, the conference was unable 
to agree about the strength and composition 
of the Executive Council and on the 29th 
June 1 undertook, with the approval of the 
conference, to endeavour to produce a solution 
not based on any formula agreed in advance 
I asked the parties to let me have lists of names 
and said I would do what I could to produce 
a solution acceptable to the leaders and to the 
confeyence 


**T received lists from all parties represented 
here except from the European Group, who 
decided not to send a list, and the Mushm 
League Iwas, however determined that the 
conference should not fail until I had made 
every possible effort to bring 1t to a successful 
ending JI therefore made my provisional 
selections, including certain Mushm League 
names, and I have every reason to believe 
that if these selections had been acceptable 
here they would have been acceptable to His 
Mayjesty’s Government 


“‘My selections would, I think, have given 
& balanced and efficient Executive Council 
whose composition would have been reasonably 
fair to all parties I did not find it possible, how- 
ever, to accept the claims of any party i full 
When I explained mv solution to Mr Jinnah he 
told me that it was not acceptable to the Muslim 
League and he was so decided that I felt 1t would 
be useless to continue the discussion In the 
circumstances, I did not show my selections 
as a whole to Mr Jinnah, and there was no 
object in showing them to the other leaders 
The conference has therefore failed 

“Nobody can regret this more than I do 
myself I wish to make it clear that me 

ne 
main idea underlying the conterence was mine, 
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If it had succeeded its success could have been 
attnbuted to me and I cannot place the blame 
for its failure upon any of the parties 


“‘T ask the y leaders to accept this view 
and to do all they can to ensure that there are 
no recriminations It 1s of the utmost import- 
ance that this effort to secure agreement 
between the parties and communities should 
not result in a worsening of communal feeling 
I ask you all to exercise the greatest posable 
restraint. 

“I have now to consrder the next stage 
J must remind you that whatever happens, 
the first two of three tasks mentioned in my 
broadcast—the prosecution of the war against 
Japan, and the carrying on of the administration 

d preparation of post-war development— 
must be performed by the Government of India 
for the time being in office It will be my 
duty to see that these tasks are performed 
with the greatest energy that I can impose, 
and I cannot permit any hindrance to them 


“TI propose to take a little time to consider 
im what way I can best help India after the 
failure of the conference You can help best 
by refrainng from recrimination The war 
against Japan must be carned on and law and 
order must be maintained , and until I see my 
way more clearly than I do now, 1t may be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to suggest any 
new move No Government can carry on under 
the daily prospect of change or dissolution 
I have to secure the stablty and day-to-day 
efficiency of my Government, and it would 
be impossible to enter upon contimuous or even 
frequent political discussions of ths kind 
Whatever decision His Majesty’s Government 
may take in the near future must therefore in 
all probability hold good for some little time 

‘*T thank you all for the help you have given 
me and for the restrained patience and under 
standing vou have shown Do not, any of you 
be discouraged bv this setback We shal! 
overcome our difficulties in the end Thi 
future greatness of India 1s not in doubt ” 


Following the failuie, spokesmen of th 
Congress and the Teague gave their respectiv 
versions Of the Simla drama 

The Congress President said that, so far as 
the Congress was concerned, they had repeatedly 
made it clear that the Congress was preparec 
to take up the responsibility of administration 
If the Brntish Government were really serious 
to settle the issue, they should have foreseen 
and realised the communal! and other difficulties 
and should have been prepared to meet them 
They should not have given the right of vet 
to an\ particular group to hold up the progres: 
of the country “Those who are preparec 
to go forward '’ he added, “should be allower 
to go forward and those who wish to hee] 
out should he left out " 


The Congress President explained the reasons 
for the Congress participation in the conference 
** The proposals were presented to us suddenly, 
he ot On June 15 “I and my colleague 
were released and we had to take a decisio.. 
straightway on the plan. You can reahse 
our difficulties We were thrown into a new 
world, and despite the difficulties the Working 
Committee decided to participate in the 
conference. We realised that vast change 
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iad taken place an the International sphere 
nd those changes had undoubtedly repercussions 
m the Indian problem The imevitable result 
‘f those changes has been to bring to the fore- 
‘ont the gucsuce of Indian freedom and that 
if the freedom of the Asiatic countries 


The Maulana added ‘“ While fully beanng 
A mind. the fact that the present arrangement 
3 purely ba eat and intermm, and should 
ot possibly be regarded as a precedent for 
ihe permanent arrangement of the future, 
. Should like to emphasise and make it perfectly 
‘lear that the Congress 1s essentially a national 
rganisation, and it cannot possibly be a party 
O any arrangement, howsoever intemm and 
emporary 1t may be, that prejudices 1ts national 
sharacter, tends to impair the growth of nation- 
ism or reduces it directly or indirectly to a 
;0mmunal body ” 


Dunng Is interviews with the Viceroy, 
i¢@ had emphasised the national character of 
the Congress organisation and said that he 
attached considerable importance to the de- 
claration that the provisional plan was intended 
as a preliminary step towards the achievement 
of the cherished goal of independence of India 
He had also made it plam to His Excellency 
that the Congress Working Committee wished 
to co-operate in every reasonable way to help 
‘0 resolve the present deadlock and the Congress 
nad accordingly in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, come to Simla to participate in the 
conference 


The Congress President explained the vanous 
issues on which he had sought clarification 
from His Excellency, and said ‘I can say 
that the rephes received from the Viceroy 
were satisfactory’’ The issues on which he 
sought further hght and the poimts he impressed 
on the Viccroy were — 


(2) The scope and function of the proposed 
External Affairs Department , (b) every possible 
effort should be made to give a national character 
to the Indian Armv and to bring about cordiahty 
between the National Army, the National 
Government and the people The present 
barriers isolating them would have to go, 
(c) after the present war m South-KRast Asia, 
it must be clearly understood that the Indian 
Government could not pales any policy 
aimed at the continuation of imperialist control 
of any of the countries of South-East Asia, 
nor could it allow the use of Indian resources 
for the d@rivation of freedom of any of these 
countnes , (d) m regard to the Indian States, 
winle recognising that during the interm 
period, the powers of the Crown Representative 
would continue, 1t was clear that the National 
Government would have to deal with many 
matters which overlapped and had concern with 
the States in regard to trade, industrv, labour, 
etc The barriers between the States’ peoples, 
the Princes and members of the National 
Government and their associates should 
removed so as to help in mutual discussions, 
consultations and consideration of common 
problems and their solution 

Amphfying his observation on the South 
East Asia countries, the Congress President 
gaid that so far as the present situation was 
ooncerned if the new arrangement had been 
successfully reached, the war agamst Japan 
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would have become not Bgitain’s war agains’ 
Japan, but India’s war against Japan Ther 
could not be two opinions as regards the questio1 
of liberating countries in South East Asia 
It would be the duty of the new Government o 
India to carry on the war against Japan cease 
lessly till those countries were liberated, but 1f 1{ 
was the desire and intention of the Powers 
that the status quo in those countries shoulc 
be restored, then surely the new Indian Govern: 
ment would not be a party toit They would nol 
permit a single Indian soldier or the expenditure 
of a single pie for the maintenance of the statu: 
gio of the South East Asia countries 

On the question of Caste Hindu Muslim 
parity, which formed the basis of the new 
proposals, he said that he had impressed on 
the Viceroy that in the constitution of the 
new Government the criterion should be 
the political views held by the parties and 
not religious belief The Congress did not 
wish to attach undue importance to the fact 
of a few more Muslims being in the Government 
or there being fewer Hindus ‘I raised al 
these issues at the conference itself, and I 
must say the replies His Excellency gave were 
to mv mind reassuring,’’ he said 

“After the settlement of those fundamental 
issues, the conference came to consider the 
strength and composition of the new Executive 
Council,’ said Maulana Azad ‘‘ The conference 
was adjourned to enable private and informal 
talks to be carned on amongst the parties for 
a settlement You know the conversations 
led to no results 


“In the course of those informal talks 
the position taken up by Mr Jinnah was that 
the Muslim League on behalf of the Muslims 
should nominate Muslim members in the new 
Executive Council The Congress found that 
such a position would be inconsistent with 
its basic national character You must re- 
member that as far as we are concerned it 18 
not merely a question of seats, but one affecting 
the fundamental principle We were prepared 
to accommodate the Muslim League, but 
Mr Jinnah took up an uncompromising attitude ’ 


The Viceroy asked the various groups to 
submit lists of names from which His Excellency 
would choose after consultation with party 
leaders Mr Jinnah refused to submit names 
* In the interview I had with His Excellency 
on July 12, he told me that so far as the Muslim 
seats were concerned, he had ende§voured to 
prepare a list and seek Mr Jimnah’s approval ’’ 
said Manlana Azad ‘The Viceroy further 
told me that he did his best, but failed to persuade 
Mr Jinnah who insisted that the Muslim 
nominees should be nominated by the League 
Working Committee The Viceroy was unable 
to agree to it and felt it was not profitable 
to proceed with the proposals at present ’’ 

Maulana Azad also revealed that he had 
Made an offer to the League that he would 
bot press for the inclusion of the Congress 
Muslims in the seats reserved for the Muslims 
in the proposed reconstituted Executive Council 

His proposal was that if the League agreed 
to the inclusion of two able and suitable national 
ist Muslims who belonged neither to the Congress 
nor to the League, he would not insist upon 
the inclusion of my Congress Muslims. 
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He made this offer on his own responsibility 
and before he had a chance to consult his 
colleagues of the Working Committee, but 
he felt confident that if the League had proved 
agreeable, he would have been able to persuade 
the Congress Working Committee to accept 
the suggestion 

The Maulana continued 

‘‘Two points arise at present The first 
is that the attitude of the Muslim League 
has been responsible for the failure of the 
conference The second point which emerges 
from the refusal of the Muslim League 1s that 
it is for Lord Wavell to decide whether to go 
forward or not His Excellency has decided 
not to proceed for the present In this con- 
nection I must say what I said at the conference 
The British Government could not absolve 
themselves of the responsibility for the com 
munal problem here 

‘** So long as the third Party remains in India, 
these difficulties will remain as pawns on a 
chess-board and will continue to move in this 
fashion Whether it 1s today or tomorrow 
they must take up a firm stand in a just and 
fair basis There is no other alternative 
but to do that. And once a decision is taken, 
we must move forward Those who are pre 
pared to go forward must be allowed to go 
forward and those who wish to be kept out 
should be left out Without determination 
nothing could be done Wavering minds and 
faltering steps will never carry us forward 
in the path of progress We must think before 
we take a en And once we decide hesitation 
18 no virtue but a sign of definite weakness 
There 1s nothing new 1n this so called communal 
problem 

“I have no regrets whatsoever for the 
Congress stand at this conference,’’ Maulana 
Azad emphasised 

Asked how in view of the fact that the broad- 
cast and the White Paper referred to an agree- 
ment amongst parties for the success of the 
plan the Government could be blamed for 
the failure of the conference, he rephed ‘“ That 
1s true We accepted the invitiation, knowing 
full well the position But that certainly 
does not mean that any group should be given 
the right to veto or that any group should be 
allowed to impede the pone of the country 
It should be seen that no party takes up a 
stand which is obviously wrong. There could 
never be perfect unanimity.’ 

He contested the clam that the Mushm 

e was the sole representative and autho- 
ritative organisation of the Muslims of India 
In the provinces where Muslims were in a 
majority, there was no League Ministry There 
was a Congress Ministry ir the Frontier Province 
In the Punjab, it was a Unionist Ministry 
In Sind, Sir Ghulam dussein depended on 
Congress support, and the same was the position 
n Assam It would not, therefore, be claimed 
shat the Muslim League represented al) the 
Muslims There was a large bloc of Muslims 
who had nothing to do with the League 

Mr Jinnah said ‘On a final examination 
and analysis of the Wavell plan, we found 
that 1t was a snare ’’’ There was the combina- 
tion consisting of the Gandhi-Hindu Congress, 
vhich stands for India’s Hindu national in- 
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of geographical unity Lord Wavell and Glancy 
Khizar, who are bent upon creating disruption 
among the Mussalmans in the Punjab and 
we were sought to be pushed into this arrange 
ment which if we had agreed to as proposed 
by Lord Wavell we should have signed our 
death warrant , for, let us honestly examine the 
Wavell plan 
* Our stand has been and we have repeatedly 
made it clear to the British Government times 
out of number since 1940 that we cannot 
consider or enter into any provisional interim 
Government unless a declaration 1s made by 
the British Government guaranteeing the nght 
of self determination of Muslims, and pledging 
that after the war or so soon as 1f may be 
possible, the British Government would establish 
Pakistan having regard to the basic principles 
laid down in the Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League passed in March 1940 
This was the condition precedent No 1 
to our considering any provisional arrangement 
Condition No 2 was that we are not a minority 
but a nation and we can only enter into a 
rovisional arrangement having regard to 
€ necess'tles and exigencies of the moment 
created by the war, and fully co operate in the 
prosecution of the war, and that in any arrange 
ment we claimed an equal number in the 
proposed Executive 
‘The Wavell proposals set at nought 
both these conditions and called upon us to 
make the severest sacrifice I know in his 
broadcast he said that these proposals are 
without prejudice to any future constitution 
or constitutions of India While in one breath 
it 18 1mpressed upon us that these proposals 
are without prejudice to and do not prejudice 
the Pakistan issue yet the plan in fact contradicts 
this in the next breath by 1ts very terms 
It 1s obvious to any intelligent man that 
lf we accept this arrangement the Pakistan 
Issue will be shelved and put into cold storage 
indefinitely, whereas the Congress will have 
secured under this arrangement what they 
want namely a clear road for their advance 
towards securing Hindu national imdependence 
of India because the future executive will work 
as a unitary Government of India and we know 
that this intermm or provisional arrangement 
will have a way of settling down for an unlimited 
eriod and all the forces in the proposed 
xecutive, aoe the known policy of the British 
Government and Lord Wavells stronz inclina 
tion for a united India would completely 
jeopardise us 
Next, in the proposed Executive we would 
be reduced to a minonty of onethird All 
the other minorities such as the Scheduled 
Castes, Sikhs and Christians have the same 
goalasthe Congress They have their grievances 
as minorities, but their goal and ideology is 
and cannot be different from or otherwise 
than that of a united India Ethnically and 
culturally they are very closely knitted to 
Hindu Society 
I am not against full justice being done 
to all the minorities and they should be fully 
safeguarded and protected as such, wherever 
they may be But in actual working and 
practice, invariably their vote will be against 
us, and there is no safeguard for us except 
the Viceroy’s veto, which, it is well known 
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any constitutionalist cannot be exercised 
lightly as an everyday business against majority 
decision with regard to the policy and the 
principles that will have to be laid down and 
measures adorted both administrative and 
legislative 

On the top of this came the last straw on 
the camels back—that even about the five 
members of the Mushm bloc which were allotted 
to us communal} wise which 1s the essence of 
the Wavell proposals we were told that the 
Mush League was not entitled to nominate 
all the Muslim representatives as our chosen 
spokesmen and there were two claimants— 
the Congress which claimed two and Glancy 
hhizar on behalf of the Punjab claimed one 

But finally we broke as Lord Wavell insisted 
upon his having one non Leaguer nominee 
of Mahk Khizar Hyat representing the Punjab 
Muslims As I] have said it 1s only the blind 
who cannot see that the ‘il India Mushm 
League 1s the only authartative representative 
organisation of the Mussalmans If we had 
accepted this position as presented to us by Lord 
Wavell we would have emerged out of this 
conference minus everything and we would have 
entirely betrayed our people It would have 
been an abject surrender on our part of all we 
stand for and 1t would have been the death 
knell of the Muslim League This was the 
position which faced us and we found that 16 was 
impossible for us to acceps this arrangement 


Meanwhile the British General Election» 
had been held ‘Ihey resulted in an over 
whelmin* majoritv for Latour Of particular 
interest to India was the deteat ot Mr L §& 
Amery who had directed Britain « policy towards 
India over a period ot five years during which 
the Con,zress was very much persona non grati 
with his British Gov ernment 


Then came the urrender ot Japan and the 
end of the Far Eastern war ‘This created 
& new situation in Indian politics inasmuch as 
the war emergency ceased The King 1n his 
speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
new Parliament made this reference to India 

In accordance with the promises already 
made to my Indian Peoples my Government 
will do their utmost to promote in conjunction 
with the leaders of Indian opmion an early 
realisation of full self Government in India ’ 

Shortly after the Bntish Government 
announced general elections in India, both to 
the Provincial Legislatures and to the Central 
Legislature Simultaneously with this announce 
ment Lord Wavell was summoned to England 
for fresh consultations with the British Govern 
ment 


The ban on the (Congress organisations 
throuzhout the country was hited and most 
of the Congress detenus were released 


An interesting development followed the 
announcement of general elections in India 
The Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Assembly Mr Abdul Quyum 
crossed the floor resigned from the Congress and 
jomed the Muslim League A couple of other 
Congress Muslims in the Provinces did the same 
The Congress President in a Stetement expressed 
his anxiety to clanfy the Congress attitude 
to the Muslim clam for self determination 
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The Hindu Mahasabha. 


The Hindu Mahasabha, which in recent years 
has claimed a growing share of public attention 
in India, 18 an organisation of comparatively 
recent origin Its beginnings can be traced to 
the first years of the current century, almost 
simultaneous with the awakening of Musiim 
consciousness In 1906 and 1n vizour equal but 
opposite to that of the Muslim Communa: 
organisation 


During the first twenty five years of its life, 
the Hindu organisation had to struggle for its 
existence, what with the proverbial indifference 
of the Hindu masses, the inherent inability of 
majorities the world over to organise, and the 
better response which the Congress with its 
wider nationalistic appeal evoked among the 
Hindus All this time, however, the causes 
which hampered the growth of the Hindu 
organisation were gradually, 1f imperceptibly, 
neutralised 


For instance, the Hindu community’s 
indifference began to give place to communal 
consciousness as a result of a number of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in which the majority community 
came out second best The waves of conversion 
from the Hindu fold, partly due to the discontent 
of the outcastes and partly because of the 
proselytising nature of the Islamic and Christian 
religions, opened the eyes of Hindu leaders to the 
growing decrease in the number of people owing 
allegiance to the Hindu faith 


In addition to the reasons stated above, the 
political gains secured by the Muslim community 
under the Minto-Morley and Montague-Chelms 
ford Réforms Schemes taught the Hindu com- 
munity to come together and set up an organisa 
fion ee will voice 1ts claims in future adjust- 
men 


Even the wider platform of national emancipa- 
tion and Hindu Muslim unity from which the 
Congress appealed to the Hindu mind has 
latterly given signs of weakness, because Hindu- 
Mushm concord, far from coming within reach, 
threatens to go beyond grasp 


It is however, wrong to assume that the Hindu 
organisation 1s anywhere near as powerful as the 
Congress, or even the Mushm League of the past 
six or seven years The Hindu Mahasabha has 
undoubtedly consolidated its position in recent 
years, most Hindus, not excluding many 
Congressmen, professing nationalistic ideals, have 
a sneaking sympathy for the Mahasabha, but 
when it comes to a question of elections to 
representative institutions, the Mahasabha has 
failed to make an appeal to the Hindu electorate 
to the exclusion of the Congress 


Just as the Muslim League, in spite of its not 
very flattering success at the polls in 1937, 
has become a mighty organisation among the 
Muslims of Ind1a, similarly the Hindu Mahasabha 
has given proofs of considerable following among 


the Hindu and evenofa certain amount of power— 


as evidenced by the importance bestowed on it 
by His Excellency the Viceroy In 1940, for the 
first time in its history, the Mahasabha was 
recognised as an organisation influential enough 
in the country to be reckoned with for purposes 
of representation in the Central Government 


This was however neutralised subsequently 
as far as official recognition was concerned 
at the Simla Conference for example not only 
was the Hindu Mahasabha was denied repre- 
sentation but its demands found no place 


Speaking for the present, however, it 18 
difficult to say whether the status now enjoyed 
by the Mahasabha will continue in the event 
of the Congress coming to a settlement with 
the British Government, because the Congress has 
been in the field for a much longer period and has 
perfected its organisation in the country to an 
extent which the Mahasabha has yet to achieve. 


Moreover, 1t was only recently that the Maha- 
sabha struck out a path of its own, to the point 
of hostility to the Congress, having 1n the first 
twenty or twenty-five years of its existence 
contented itself with occupying a status subordi- 
nate to that of the Congress and seeking only to 
emphasise the communal claims of the Hindu as 
distinct from their national claims 


During the past two or three years, the 
Mahasabha has figured prominently—advoca- 
ting, from the communal point of view, more 
aggressive opposition to the Muslim  slaims 
than the Congress and, from the political stand- 
point a less militant programme and policy 
than the Congress ven 1n respect of the 
latter the Mahasabha has of late tended to 
become less and less soft For instance, 
at the last session of the All India Committee 
of the Mahasabha some of its leaders, 
including a Knight renounced their titles 
as a protest against the British policy towards 
Hindus in general and the Mahasabha in par- 
ticular Broad hints were thrown at the prospect 
of a movement to be launched bv the Mahasabha 
for national liberation and the vindication 
of Hindu rights When the Congress went 
into the wilderness In August 1942, the Hindu 
Mahasabha came into the lime hght as it was 
the only organisation to which the Hindus 
could look up both for urging the Hindu cause 
as agalnst the militant communalsm of the 
Muslim League and generally to propagate 
nationalism which, so to say, went by default 
as the result of the then Congress policy. 


Those who first urged the community to 
organise were actuated by a fear lest the numer- 
cal strength of the commit y should be 
adversely affected by the proselytising activities 
of the champions of other faiths A Hindu 
leader, for instance, remarked ‘‘ Political power 
in democracies hinges more and more on the 
population strength of a community which in the 
case of the Hindus must depend in the main 
on the proportion in which the Hindus succeed 
in stopping the dreadful conversion activities 
of alien faiths and in accelerating the reclamation 
of the alienated numbers back to the Hindu fold 
In a country like India where a religious unit 
tends inevitably to grow into a cultural and 
national unit, the Suddhs (reconversion to 
Hinduism) movement ceases to be merely 
theological or dogmatic, but assumes the wider 
significance of a political and national movement. 
If the Muslims increase in population, the centre 
of political power is bound to be shifted in their 
tavour ”’ 7 
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Another Hindu leader said ‘‘ A community 
which does not know itself does not feel its 
individual pulse does not pride in its past and 
believeinitsfuture is to allintents and purposes 
a dead and self effaced community In order to 
exist at all and exist in the midst of a struggle 
where the universal law 1s encroachment and 
survival of the fittest the very first and 
most preliminary need isto realise mdividua! 
existence 


Tor these reasons the early years of the Hindu 
Mahasabha were more or less associated with the 
activities of the Arya sama) an allied organisa 
tion which worked tor the reclamation to 
Hinduism of those who hid been converted to 
othe: faiths 


Apart from the denominational aspect of 1ts 
activities the Hindu Mahasabha has claimed 
that India belongs to the Hindus—the term 
‘Hindus being interpreted as meaning people 
belonging to the Hindu race, irrespective of their 
denominational affiliations It has been argued 
that ‘the minority problem of Europe 1s pre 
eminently a racial one and not religious because 
there 1s only one religion Christianity which is 
common to all The minority problem of India 
on the other hand 1s if anything, pre eminently 
religious and not racial at all ”’ 


For the early historv of the Hindu Mohasabha 
see past issues of 77 e Indvan 3 ear Book 


Modern History — Just as the history of 
the All India Mushm Teague as we know it 
today dates from 1937 or more generally speaking 
from the inauguration of the present constitution 
similarly the modern history of the Hindu 
Mahasabha dates fiom the start of the present 
constitution The Communal Award which 
formed the basis of elections to the legislature: 
under the existing constitution and the attitude 
of neutrality observed by the Co tow1rds 
it provided the rason d etre for the agitation of 
the Mahasabha since 1934 35 


About this time there descended on the 
Mihasalha platform Mr VoD Sivairkar the 
cx revolutioniry who hal just been released 
after lon, yeirs of mearceration with a virile 
programme for the re.cneration ot the Hindu 
Community The cleavige between the ( ongress 
and the Hindu Mahasabha waa further accen 
tuxted Mr Savarhars attitude of hostilhty 
towards (Congress may Je illustrated by 
the followimg words Lhe Hindu Singataniats 
hid to fice the wppathy on the part of 
crores of the unawakened masses of their co 
religionists on the one hand and on the other 
the treacherous attitude of the pseudo nationalist 
Hindus who are fiends of everv other com 
munity in the world but their own and who are 
ever 1eady to betray even the just interests of 
the Hindus and to placate the Muslims even 
in the most anti national demands on their 
part-—just to prove that the Indian patrio 
tism of these pseudo nationahsts like Caesar s 
Wife was above suspicion Thus unaided 
and betrayed at home the biave band of the 
Hindu Sangatanist leaders and mussionaries 
had to face outside the organised opposition 
of the Christian mussionaries on the one hand 
and the fanatical riots hooliganism, assaults 
and assassinations by the Mushm fanatics 
ey the other while the British Governmen{ 


ut of its political hostihty to the Hindus 
was sworn never to take the side of the Hindus 
thenever Hindu interests clashed with the 
nterests of the traditional favoured wife’ of 
she British 


Bhai Parmanand said __ the best way to bring 
about Hindu Mahomedan unity 18 to strengthen 
“he communities Let the Hindus cease to be 
Hindus but the Mahomedans shal] be Mahome 
dans for all times to come The negation of 
Hinduism on the part of the Hindus does not 
mean the negation of Islam on the part of the 
followers of the Jatter The best security for 
bringing about a desirable national evolution 18 to 
preserve the communal strength It will then 
be to the intrest of the Mahomedans to consent 
to the obliteration of all religious distinctions 
for political purposes Sub consciously the 
Hindus have perhaps felt that the Congress, 
the bestower of the priceless gift of liberty, 
must have been right 9 pawning Hindu inde 
penceuce culture and prosperity in exchange 
or an elusive Moslem support In fact the 
emotion that has accompanied Congress activity 
in the last twenty years has destroyed in the 
Hindus the love of their heritage They have 
been too willing to offer themselves as sacrifices 
at the altar of a Goddess which has surreptiti 
ously given back Hindu offerings to Musitms 

If the Congress had not engineered the theory 
that libertv can only follow Hindu Muslim unity 
liberty today would not be hampered and 
confined as 1t 18 e 


Referring to the latest phase of the Hindu 
Mushm relationship Bhai Parmanand said 
** The situation has got only two solutions One 
18 the partition of the country into two and the 
other to allow a Muslim state to grow within the 
State That is sure to take us to a penod of 
trial of strength and in that case the Hindu 
Mahasabha alone and not the Congress can offer 
the right solution JI am convinced that if the 
Congress had not thought of Hindu Muslim 
unity, 1f Mr Gandhi had not made his ll fated 
pact with the Ali Brothers, 1t could have made a 
significant contribution to the achievement of 
freedom It would then not have nurtured an 
enemy to its ideals within its own territories 


Dr Moonje remarks that “ during the last 
18 years the Congress has developed a tendency 
that may aptly be called a pro Muslim mentality 
at the cost of Hindu interests with the ultimate 
object of placating and winning them over to 
merge 1n the Congress The Muslim scheme of 
emancipation is essentially and fundamentally 
based on the essentially communal ambition of 
winning a domineering position for Islam in this 
hoary land of the Hindus The Muslims have 
no idea of patriotism or nationalism if shorn 
of Muslim communalism nor do they care for 
Swarag in India, if Swira) does not offer to them 
& dom ng status in the administration of the 
eountry Their one point on which they have 
concentrated, for the present all their energy 
and intellect and staked everything that counts in 
Hfe, is how to‘ win a position for Islam in India, 
even if it be at the cost of others Does this, in any 
sense mean the need for mmority protection ? 
What is the cure for such a mentalify ? It has 
now reached its culminating point, it is no 
mere bluff It has now begun to demand 
division of India yto Muslym India and Hindu 
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India.”” Dr. Moonje claims that “in any country 
it is always the right of the majority community 
to establish Swaraj and to create its own national. 
ism, to majntain internal law and order and to 
defend the swaraj from external aggression.”’ 


For a period of six or seven years since 1937 
Mr, Savarkar was Hindu-India’s No. 1, untii 
owing to his ill-health, his place was take: 
by the Bengali leader Dr. Syama Prasad Mooker. 
jee. In 1937 the Mahasabha declared as its 
goal the attainment of complete independence 
by all legitimate and peaceful means, Ih 
1945 some prominent Mahasabha leaders gavi 
up their titles as a token sacrifice for their ideal: 


In the Limelight.—The declaration of wai 
in September 1939, followed as it was by 
numerous efforts by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to get leaders of Indian opinion to agree on 
the political and constitutional issues with 
a view to unifying and intensifying India’s 
war effort, brought the Hindu Mahasabha 
very much into the limelight. It was in 1939-40 
that the Mahasabha secured for the first time 
official recognition at the hands of the Govern. 
ment of India, a fact which was appreciated 
by the annual session of the Mahasabha in 1940. 
When His Excellency the Viceroy summoned 
leaders of different communities and interests 
for consultation on the political question, the 
Hindu Mahasabha insisted that it alone had the 
right to speak in the name of the Hindu 
community. The resolution passed by the 
Mahasabha welcomed ‘the recognition by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State that the 
political situation in the country cannot be 
satisfactorily solved without the co-operation 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, which is the most 
outstanding body representing the Hindu com- 
munity’s interests.”’ 


In the middle of 1940 when the Viceroy was 
considering the best method of associating 
representative Indian opinion with the gover- 
nance of India by means of an expanded Central 
Executive Council, the Hindu Mahasabha 
strongly advocated the claims of the Hindu 
community for adequate representation thereon, 
and stoutly resisted the claims of Mr. Jinnah 
that the Muslim League should have a majority 
in the Central Executive Council if the Congress 
abstained from participation. 

This status of equahty with the Muslim 
League, in the eyes of authority, the Mahasabha 
appears to have lost, witness the neglect it 
suffered at the time of the Simla Conference. 


Mahasabha and Jndian States.—A some- 
what recent development in the outlook of 
the Hindu Mahasabha is its attitude towards 
Indian States. Presumably as a result of 
Muslim agitation in certain Hindu States, the 
Hindu Mahasabha leadership took the side 
of the Princes. It is also conceivable that 
Hindu leaders tried to emulate the example 
of League feadership in regard to the authority 
and prestige of some Muslim Princes whose 
administration was criticised by their Hindu 
subjects. An oe of this new trend in 
Mahasabha thought is to be found in a strong. 
plea made by Mr. Savarkar to maintain Hindu | 
States and strengthen them in all possible ways. 
Hindu Princes and Hindu States, he said, were 
the centre of Hindu power with organised 
machinery and trained armies, Hindy Princes, 
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he added, would always safeguard Hindu 
rights and privileges. If the establishment of 
democracy meant subversion of Hindu States 
he did not want such democracy. The Indian 
Princes were not foreigners, he said, and as such 
their people should back them up in all their 
attempts to preserve their individuality. Mr. 
Savarkar envisaged a bright future for the 
Indian Princes who, he thought, would be 
required to play a great part in laying the 
foundations of a united and free India, 


_pesition to Pakistan.—During 1989-40 
the Hindu Mahasabha was considerably exer- 
cised over the demands of the Muslim League 
for the division of the country into Muslim and 
Hindu Indias, Anxiety was also expressed over 
the statements made by the Secretary of State 
‘or India on this subject, which were interpreted 
by the Mahasabha as conceding too much 
to the Muslims. The Working Committee of 
the Mahasabha claimed that India should be 
granted Dominion Status within a definite time 
limit and expressed the opinion that the state- 
ments made by the Viceroy and Mr. L. 8. Amery 
as highly ‘‘ unsatisfactory and disappointing ’’ 
in that they contained no reference to India’s 
right to independence, which was the declared 
goal of the Mahasabha, and that the reference 
made to the grant of Dominion Status as an 
immediate step in constitutional advance was 
vague and uncertain. The Statement to the 
‘ffect that the British Government would not 
gree to hand over the administration of the 
country to a system of Government which would 
not be acceptable to large and powerful elements 
of Indian life, the Committee thought, required 
larification as it was capable of the inter- 
retation that if the Muslim League, the 
*rinces or other vested interests opposed the 
‘ecognition of the legitimate rights of the 
majority in India the further constitutional 
advance would be held up, or the rights of the 
majority would be surrendered to them. This 
would mean negation of the principle of demo- 
‘racy and an incitement to the minorities to 
‘bstruct and revolt. 


Direct Action Threat —The annual session 
ff the Mahasabha met at Madura in South 
-ndia in December, 1940 and passed a resolution 
ippreciating the recognition by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State that the political sifuation 
in the country could not be satisfactorily solved 
without the co-operation of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. 

The resolution added that while reiterating 
faith in the goal of complete independence, the 
Hindu Mahasabha is Se oad to accept Domi- 
nion Status of the Westminster type as the 
Immediate step. 


The resolution also called upon the Govern- 
ment to recruit Hindus for the army and the 
1avy, make military training compulsory for 
‘ndians, and to promote the establishment of 

rar industries in India. The resolution con- 
luded: “In case the Government fails to 
aake a satisfactory response to the demands 
mmbodied herein before March 81, 1941, the 
“ahasabha will start a movement of direct 
ction.” A committee was appointed to devise 

‘ays and means for starting and conducting 
ihe campaign of direct action after the lapse of 
the perjod mentioned above, 
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N happened, however, on the expiry 
of the ultimatum The All-India Committee 
of the Mahasabha winch met 1n the summer of 
1941 resolved to postpone the direct action 
contemplated at Madura The resolution on 
this subject referred to the correspondence 
that had passed between Mr Savarkar and 
H & the Viceroy in pursuance of the Madura 
resolution and to the pronouncements made 
from time to time by the Secretary of State 
for India in connection with the political 
situation in India It noted that the Viceroy 
had turned down ‘some of the fantastic com 
munal demands ’ put forward with regard 
to the extension of the Viceroys Executive 
Council and also that the Secretary of State 
for India had under pressure of public opinion 
created by the Hindu Mahasabha_ cniticised 
adversely the so called Pakistan proposal 


**Akhand Hindusthan”—About this time 
communal rioting broke out in several places 
including Ahmedabad, Dacca, Bombay Cawn 
pore and Bihar Shariff Hmdu Mahasabha 
circles were unanimous in ascribing the riots 
to a design on the part of some Muslim leaders 
to force the issue of Pakistan Mr K M Munshi, 
a well known Congress leader and former Home 
Minister of the Government of Bombay, left 
the Congress on the issue of a non violent 
approach to the communal rioting He started 
an Akhand Hindusthan (Indivisible India) 
com oeee which was very popular in Hindu 
circles 


Cri Scheme opposed.— When the Cripps 
propost (see the chapter on The Indian National 

ongress) were announced the Hindu Maha 
sabha was one of the earlest to reject it on the 
ground of the unity of India The statement 
issued by the Mahasabha ran 


“There are several points in the declaration 
which are more or less satisfactory but accord- 
ing to the statement unfortunately made by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the scheme of his Majesty s 
Government is to be accepted or rejected in 
toto As some essential features of the scheme 
are olly or partially unacceptable to us 
the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme 


“One of the cardinal points in the scheme 
which Sir Stafford Gate has put forward on 
behalf of the War Cabinet is the mght which 
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as Pakistan and Pathanistan involving threats 
of joming hands with Afghanistan and other 
Moslem nations a serious menace to Indian 
security and unity, and this may lead to civil 
war in the country The Hindu Mahasabha 
cannot be true to itself and to the best interests 
of Hindustan (India) 1f it 1s a party to any 
proposal which involves the political partition 
of India in any shape or form 


“‘The Hindu Mahasabha therefore, has 
fundamental objections to the proposal The 
right of non accession of any province to the 
‘Indian Union’ cannot be justified on the 
principle of self determimation and no such 
night can be impoced by any outside authoritv 
India has already been one unitary} state, and 
the existing provinces are constituted as ad- 
ministrative units The analogy of sovereign 
states entering into a federation and surrendering 
a portion of their sovereignty for certain 
common purposes cannot apply to Indian 
provinces 


“ According to the scheme of Sir Stafford 
Cnpps a treaty will be signed between his 
Majesty’s Government and the constituent 
assembly and such treaty will implement the 
undertakings given by his Majesty s Govern 
ment for the protection of racial and religious 
Minorities In the framing of this treaty all 
parties and sections will have an effective say 
Such a treaty ought to completely satisfy the 
minorities If, however, any minority 1s not 
satisfied with the safeguards in the proposed 
constitution, then the question of such safe 
guards can be referred to the tribunal of arbi 
tration to be appoimted by the constituent 
assembly in consultation with disputing parties 
We want to take our stand on justice and 
fair play, and we do not ask for any rights or 
privileges which we are not prepared to extend 
to any community 


“The Hindu Mahasabha is not so much 
concerned with a declaration as to the future 
but the real question 1s whether England is 
willing to transfer immediately real political 
power to India and, 1f so to what extent 
It notes with regret that the scheme which 
Su Stafford Cripps has announced is nebulous, 
vague and unsatisfactory with regard to the 
interim arrangements The Government of 
India Act of 1935 still maintains the bureaucracv 


has been conferred on the provinces of British in power with the Governor General and the 


India to keep out of the Indian Union or: 
Federation e basic principle of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is that India is one and 
indivisible In religious and cultural aspect 
there has been recognised the fundamental 
unity of India by the Hindus throughout the 
ages, and even unity in political sphere was 
an accomplished fact in many peri of this 
country’s ngtont Even during some two 
centuries of British rule, the political umty of 
India has been recognised and fostered and 
this has always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement Besides, India has 
been treated as one political and constitutional 
unit under the Constitution Act of 1935 The 
right to step out of the Indian Federation will 
stimulate communal and sectional animosities 
The other option given to the non acceding 
provinces to set up a rival Pakistan—federating 
—constitutes, in view of such Moslem movements 


Governors as their powerful protagonists 
But for successful prosecution of the war it 1s 
essential to transfer real power to Indian hands 
and to set up conventions whereby Indian 
ministers can formulate and execute a policy 
of national defence, including the formation 
of a national militia and the arming of the 
Indian people for the defence of the country 


“Tt has been the demand of the Hindu 
Mahasabha that India should be immediately 
declared an independent nation with free and 
equal status in the Indo British Commonwealth 
The declaration promises full national sovereignty 
in the future but the constitutional position 
and status of India during the interim period 
have not been made at all clear 


‘“‘ Particularly in regard to defence, the scheme 
of his Majesty s Government is unacceptable 
to us It is urgent and imperative that if 
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India is to be an effective partner in the struggle 
for freedom, her defence policy must be deter 
mined and her defence arrangements must be 
made on the responsibilty of her own defence 
minister enjoying the confidence of all sections 
of the*people The tragic experiences of Malaya 
and Burma have demonstrated that apart 
from the deplorable failure of military strategy, 
the apathy and hostility of the people who were 
deliberately kept unarmed contributed to 
the British reverses The psychology neces 
sary for full and willing co operation in the 
present war amongst the Indian people cannot 
be created unless and until the defence of 
India is put in Indian hands 


“We note with satisfaction that this scheme 
provides for a constitution making body for 
framing the future constitution of India and 
that the constituent assembly may begin its 
work with the declaration of India’s indepen- 
dence But the principle on which it will be con 
stituted 18 vicious ‘The constitution making 
body will be elected on the basis of the Communal 
Award which 1s not only anti national but 
runs counter to the essential principles of 
democracy 


“Unless and until the scheme of his Majesty’s 
Government 1s radically altered and readjusted 
on the vital issues mentioned above the Hindu 
Mahasabha cannot be a party to the accept 
ance Inasmuch as the scheme 1s to be accepted 
or rejected 2n toto ’ 


The rejection did not mean, however that 
the Mahasabha refused to co operate in any 
case In fact, Mr Savarkar agreed to join 
in @ Government at the centre, in spite of 
the Mahasabha’s opposition to the other parts 
of the Cripps formula 


The months that immediately followed the 
Cripps visit witnessed a strong denunciation 
by Hindu Mahasabha leaders of the demand 
for Pakistan rendered 1 ore flerce by the proposal 
of leaders hke Mr C Rajagopalachariar to 
settle with Mr Jinnah and the Muslim League 
oo the basis of Pakistan When Mr Raja 
gopalachariar’s move was condemned even 
by the bulk of Congressmen (see chapter on the 
Indian National Congress) it 18 easy to under 
stand the opposition of the Mahasabha leaders 


Dr B S Moonje, for instance, expressed pain 
and humiliation at Mr  Rajagopalachans 
lnosistent propaganda in favour of Pakistan and 
paid ‘He (Mr MRajagopalachari) must not 
forget that he is a Brahmin and that for a 
Brahmin to talk of vivisecting our holy land 
and motherland is blasphemy and in the 
words of Sir Te) Bahadm Sapru ‘a black 
treachery’ If Muslims persist im regaiding 
themselves as an alien or separate nation 
with nothing 1n common with the Hindus or 
Hindustan, then the Hindus will be forced to 
take them at their word and to treat them as 
really aliens deserve to be treated Uf they 
Want to take possession of parts of India they 
should be resisted I appeal to Mr Raja 
gopalachar to join with us 11 organising such 
resistance as England, Russia and China are 
organising to resist invasion of their respective 
countries by alien nations.” 
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When disturbances broke out in the country 
after the arrest of the Congress leaders on 
August 9, 1942, the Mahasabha President 
appealed to his followers not to extend any 
active support to the Congress move, as the 
Congress resolution was bound to prove detri- 
mental to Hindu interests and to the integrity 
and strength of India as a nation and State. 
At the same time he urged Government to 
appease Indian discontent by an unequivocal 
Parliamentary declaration giving India the 
status of a completely free and equal partner 
in the Indo British Commonwealth, equal 
to that of Great Britain herself, and by investing 
India with actual political power 


The position of the Hindu Mahasabha was 
indeed unenviable It could not unduly con- 
demn the Congress which had now given up the 
cry of ‘“‘ No swara) without communal unity ”’ 
and had instead gone all out to win freedom 
for the country urespective of what the Muslims 
sald or did Thus one of the major grievances 
of the Hindu Mahasabha against the Congress had 
been removed At the same the policy of the 
Congress was opposed to that of the Hindu 
Mahasabha which was one of responsive co opera- 
tion The Mahasabha would very much ike the 
Congress demand for India’s political emancipa- 
tion being conceded without delay, but would 
not at the same time support the Congress 
methods 


The penod when the Ccngress was behind 
prison bars witnessed the growth of certain 
new elements within the Hindu Mahasabha 
A right wing came into being—- rather the 
right wing forces which were alieady there came 
to the fore This compzised leaders hke Dr 
Svama Prasad Mookerjyee who were, in com 
parison for example with Mr Savarkar, less 
communally minded, and more politically 
conscious 


For a time there was a tussle between the 
old and the new forces and the official policy 
of the Mahasabha fluctuated in consequence 
In August 1942 the Working Committee of 
the Mahasabha demanded immediate declara- 
tion of India s independent status and negotia- 
tion by Britain with the principal parties in 
India to solve the political deadlock and establish 
an Indian National Government The relevant 
resolution stated that 1f the British Government 
did not respond to the demand the Mahasabha 
would be compelled to revise 1ts programme and 
devise wavs and means whereby Britain and her 
Ales ‘ will realise that India as a self respecting 
nation can no longer be suppressed ’”’ In pur- 
suance of this resolution Dr Mookerjee sought 
permission to meet Mr Gandhi, but the Viceroy 
declined to give it 


This tendency to move away from the com 
munal basis of the Mahasabha was checked 
wher, in December 1942 the Viceroy, speaking 
at Calcutta, referred to the geographical unity 
of India and advised Indians to preserve Ind1in 
unity ‘Lhis was naturally interpreted as 
disapproval of Pakistan and any proposal 
to divide the country The extremists in the 
Mahasabha were jubilant and the advocates 
of compromise thought it expedient to take 
the Viceroy’s hint and abandon all efforts to 
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settle with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan The prospects of a rapprochement 
between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim 
League, such as they were, were rendered more 
oo as the result of the Viceroy’s Calcutta 
speec 
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The following resolutions were adopted — 


“This Sabha declares with all the em- 
hasis at its command that it is the All India 
indu  Mahasabha alone which 1s com- 
petent to carry on any political negotiations 
with the Government or any other party on 


The proceedings of the annual session of behalf of the Hindus and that any decision or 


the Hindu Mahasabha which met at Cawnpore 
a few days after the Calcutta pronouncement 
were naturally coloured by the latter 


The feeling of self satisfaction engendered by 
Lord Linlithgow s speech at Calcutta in Decem- 
ber 1942, which was voiced at the Cawnpore 
session of the Mahasabha, was somewhat shaken 
by developments’ in the summer of 1943. 
Mr Jinnah, who was doubtless upset by the 
Viceregal pronouncement on the geographical 
unity of India, made a conciliatory gesture to 
Mr Gandhi in his presidential address at the 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League 
at Delhi m April, 1948 He said that, if Mr 
Gandhi were keen on a settlement, he, (Mr 
Gandhi) had only to write to him (Mr Jinnah) 
from the Aga Khan’s palace Mr Gandhi did 
write to him expressing a desire to meet him 
Although Mr Gandhi sletter was withheld from 
Mr Jinnah, the fact of Mr Gandhi’s response 
to Mr Jinnah’s invitation amounted, in the 
eyes of the Mahasabha, to areadiness to concede 
Mr Jinnah’s demand The Working Committee 
of the Mahasabha took such a serious view of 
the possibility of ‘ a cent percent transfer of 
power to the League ”’ that it felt that “‘ under 
the circumstances the Hindus may have to meet 
and fight the danger of Pakistan single handed ”’, 
and urged the Hindu community to ‘* prepare 
and be ready ”’ 


Mr Savarkar resigns —Early in the autumn 
of 1943 Mr Savarkar staged one of his periodical 
exits from the leadership of the Mahasabha 
More than once kefore he had announced his 
resignation of its presidentship, but on each 
occasion he was induced to stay on A similar 
development was expected on this occasion, 
too But he stuck to his decision, in spite of 
the fact that the Mahasabha re elected him 
President for another year Obeying his doctors, 
who advised complete rest, Mr Savarkar 
declined to go to Amritsar to preside over the 
Silver Jubilee session of the Mahasabha whose 
deliberations were guided by Dr Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Working President. 

Silver Jubilee Session — The session 
which celebrated the silver jubilee of the or- 
ganisation, was In1ugurated by the Maharaja of 


Cossimbazar whose late father was the first: 


President of the Hindu Mahasabha Raja 
Narendra Nath ex President, mm a short speech 
asserted that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a 
communal organisation but had come into 
being to infuse the spuit of nationalism among 
the peone He was followed by Bhai Parma 
nand and Dr Moonje, who stressed the need 
for Hindu unity and claimed that India belonged 
to the Hindus and should have its constitution 
based on the Vedas just as the pan Arabic 
countries were endeavouring to base their 
constitution on the Quran He made a stirnng 
appeal to the audience fo. the militarization 
of the Hindus 


agreement arrived at without the consent 
of the Mahasabha shall not be binding on the 
Mahasabha and the Hindus ”’ 


“This Sabha reiterates its firm faith in the 
integrity of India and its determination to 
resist all attempts made inany quarter tor its 
vivisection ’ 


“This conference views with regret that 
thousands of leading Indians have been kept 
behind prison bars without trial for the last 
16 or 17 months and places on record its heart- 
felt sympathy for them and their families and 
calls upon Government to release without any 
delay all prisoners and detenus who have been 
confined or detained without any judicial trial ” 


The demand for the immediate declaration 
of India’s independence and tor the immediate 
formation of a national Government was made 
in another resolution 


Clarifying the position of the Hindu Maha 
sabha, at the conclusion of its session, Dr 
Mookerjee said that ‘‘ there had been occasions 
when he had criticised the Congress, but there 
could be no justification for Congressmen to 
run down the Mahasabha or for Mahasabhites 
to run down the Congress We have all tried 
to espouse the cause of the motherland,’ he 
added, “‘ and the great stalwarts of the Congress 
will be remembered with the deepest affection 
not only by us but by the coming generations ”’ 


MAHASABHA IN 1944-45 


Organisationally speaking, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha suffered a number of reverses in 1944 45 
This was due mainly to the fact that Mr Gandhi 
was out, and, to the extent that Mr Gandhi 
1s the Congress, the latter organisation once 
again came on to the stage, thereby depriving 
the Hindu Mahasabha of the position which 
it had held in public life for two or three years 
pe lously as the opposite number of the 

Uslim League 


Even so, the Mahasabha was not completely 
out of the picture , for 1t was not slow to make 
its opmuion felt on the many situations which 
arose as the resiit of the attempts made on 
behalf of the Congress to placate the Muslim 
League such as the CR Offer (see chapter on 
“the Indian National Congress ), Gandhi 
Jinnah negotiations (see chapter on ‘ the Muslim 
League ’), Desai Liaquat move (see chapter 
on “The Indian National Congiess’) and 
the Simla Conference (see chapter on ‘ Th 
Indian National Congress ) Thioughout 
this period, the Mahasabha, which had 
previously occupied the front of the stage 
as a counter blast to the Muslim League, 
contented itself by attacking the principal 
actors, the Congress and the League, and latterly 
the Britiush authonmty Symptomatic, perhaps, 
of the resentment felt by the Mahasabha leaders 
at this persistent relegation to the back ground 
were the series of protests made by the Mahasa- 
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bha culminating in the renunciation in August 
rhe of their titles by some prominent Mahasabha 
eaders 


The failure of Mr Gandhi to evoke response 
from the Viceroy to this gesture soon after 
his release (see chapter on ‘‘ The Indian National 
Congress ’’) led the Mahasabha Working Com 
mittee to express deep concern at the consti- 
tutional deadlock which ‘continue to exist. 
at a time when the war menace to India has! 
become so real and so imminent’ and regret 
that ‘“‘ Government have taken no practical 
steps towards resolving the deadloch and the 
establishment of nation u coalition Governments 
at the centre and 1n the provinces ”’ 


A resolution passed in July 1944 said ‘‘ The 
Working Committee reiterates that no com 
munal settlement will be acceptable to the 
Hindus which has not the approval of the 
Hindu Mahasahba, and 1t will be a fatal mistake 
for Congress leaders to come to a patched up 
agreement with the Muslim League so long as 
it persists in its Pakistan ideology and refuses 
to identify itself with the nationa! interests 
of India as a whole The Working Committee 
declares that the suicidal policy of appeasement, 
specially jeopardising Hindu rights, has not 
proved a success in the past, nor will 1t be 
so in the future Instead of this policy being 
pursued there should now be all India effort 
for uniting all progressive parties and organisa- 
tions throughout the country who believe in 
the unity and mtegrity of India on a common 
Indian national demand, and both Hindu 
and Muslim public opinion should te effectively 
mobilised on such lines In the preparation of, 
and in giving effect to, such a scheme the Hindu 
Mahasabha will be glad to offer its wholehearted 
co operation ”” 


Reaction To C R_ Formula —lIronically 
enough, within a few weeks of the adoption 
of this resolution Mr C  Rajagopalachari 
published the details of his negotiations with 
Mr Jinnah on the basis of the Gandhi cum 
CR Formula conceding the right of secession 
on certain conditions (see chapter on “ The 
Indian National Congress) This roused vigorous 
protests fiom Mahasablia leaders Mr Savarkar 
remarked — 


“From the ‘Quit India’ the Congress has 
inevitably landed on ‘Split India’ The Hindu 
Mahasabha had foretold that just as the Swaraj- 
Khilafat ended in strengthening the Khuilafat 
forces and gave birth to the Pan Isiamic move 
ment, the Swara) Pakistan movement could 
result in strengthening the Pakistan forces ”’ 
He added that this offer had completely justified 
the policy of the Mahasabha to refrain ‘from 
being duped into the movement of ‘ Quit India,’ 
which has now ended 1n such a miserable fiasco ”’ 


** Tt 18 really unjust,” observed Mr Savarkar, 
“to Jook upon Mr Rajagopalachari as_ the 
villain of this tragedy The fact 1s that a 
Muslim Raz in India has always been looked 
upon by Gandhiji and a large number of Congress- 
men as cent per cent Swaraj’’ He contended 
that neither Gandhi nor Rajagopalachar} 
had the authority to make a gift of any of the 
Indian provinces He appealed to the Sanata 
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the country and urged other Hindus affiliated 
to other organisations, including the Congress, 
to join hands with the Sanatanists in their 
efforts to organise the anti-Pakistan front 


He made an appeal to all Hindus to save the 
land from danger of being vivisected, since 
“it 18 almost certain that no pact or servile 
submission to Government on the part of the 
Con can bring about any constitutional 
change in India as long as the war last« ”’ 


“The policy of satisfying disruptive force 
will not only fail, but will also give rise to 
further disruption which will be inimical to 
the Inghest interests of India’ said Dr Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee He added ‘The solu*ion 
offered by Mr Rajagopalachar will lead to the 
perpetuation of communal differences and the 
ideal of Indian Nationalism, for which the 
Congress and generations of Indian patriots 
have fought, will never be realised After 
all, 90 per cent of the Muslims in India were 
originally Hindus and it 1s absurd to suggset 
that a mere change of religion will entitle them 
to demand a partition of India and the creation 
of zones which will also include a large population 
of people pursuing other religions Religion 
has to be banished from the field of politics 
and must not be made a basis of our national 
reconstruction *’ 


Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee said ‘‘ Mischief 
has been done and 1t must be boldly rectified 
without delay ’’ He »suggested that public 
opinion throughout India should vigorously 
assert itself and indicate in no uncertain terms 
that India would not accept any political 
settlement based on the self determination 
principle of Pakistan of either the Jinnah or 
the Rajagopalachari brand ‘‘ What surprises 
us most,’ added Dr Mookerjee “1s that 
Gandhyji should have allowed his name to be 
dragged into this amazing offer which is partial 
acceptance of Pakistan India’s freedom will 
never come by running after a man of Mr 
Jinnah’s type Gandhiji was prepared to 
give Muslims a blank cheque at the Round Table 
Conference Did that offer succeed? He 
adopted the attitude of ‘neither accept nor 
reject’ regarding the Communal Award Did 
that please the Muslim League? He offered 
to make Mr Jinnah Prime Minister of India 
Did that change his outlook ? Was 1t not morally 
fair and equitable, before he committed himself 
to Mr Jinnah on such a highly controversial 
issue, that he should have obtained the views 
at least of representative people of the provinces 
involved, specially minormty Hindus ?’’ asked 
Dr Mookerjee ‘* Gandhiji feelingly announced 
some time ago,’’ contmued Dr Mookerjee, 
‘that India’s unity is an article of faith with 
him and if Pakistan 1s to come it is to come 
over his dead body The arch magician of 
Madras has worked a miracle, making Gandhiji 
forget this momentous declaration of his own ’ 


Mahasabha suspicions were accentuated by 
the prospect of Gand Jinnah negotiations 
Mahasabha leaders were so much disturbed 
by the fear of fresh concessions to Mr Jinnah 
that Dr Mookerjee sought clarification from 
Mr Gandhi on the latter’s intentions 


Outlining his impressions of his talk with 


nists to defend the geographical integrity of. Mr Gandhi, Dr Mookerjee made three points 
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The first was that Mahatma Gandhis mind} 


was still open to conviction and 1f he felt satis 
fied that what he had done was mjurious to 
India as a whole or to a particular province, 
or even to a particular community, he would 
not hesitate to retrace Ins step Secondly 
Mahatma Gandhis personal views on the 
question of partition of India were still the 
game as they were two years ago In the 
third place Mahatma Gandhi was most anxious 
that all people including Congresemen should 
without reserve express their opmion on the 
CR formula so that Mahatma Gandhi might 
correctly appreciate the country & reaction 


Mooker)ee said that the real solutions 


for settling Hindu Muslim differences was to east and in the world holding as it does a 


find out from the spokesmen of the respective 
communities in what manner minority rights 
required protection mn provincial spheres and 
the Centre Mr Jinnah had verbally given the 
assurance that he would give every protection 
to the minorities living in Pakistan ‘ Let 
us demand from him a clear and full analysis 
of the nature of the protection that he proposes 
to give and the manner in which such protection 
will be guaranteed under the constitution 
It should not be difficult for the Hindus to 
offer exactly similar protection to Mushm 
minorities in the rest of India Similarly 
let the spokesmen of the minority communities 
themselves indicate how their rights are to be 
safeguarded under the Central administration 
and let the parties representing the majority 
community decide how far they can he 
accommodated 


It was clear continued Dr Mooherjee that 
Mr Jinnah’s settlement with Mr Gandhi 
could be only on the basis of Pakistan He 
had not even stated what Ins Pakistan was 
though he had emphatically indicated that the 
€ R formula did not give him the Pakistan 
he wanted Mr Jinnahs demands would now 
increase, Of which indications had already 
been given He would demand that there 
should be ne plebiscite for settling the issue 
He might aps compromise on a Mushm 
plebiscite alone He wanted Pakistan terntory 
to be increased so that from economic mulitarv 
and other standpoints 1t might be a strong 
and self supporting sovereign state He might 
well demand a corndor to join his eastern 
and western Pakistan Above all he must have 
50 50 representation in the interim national 
cabinets 


* The trap laid for Gandhi: 1s clear’? added 
Dr Mookerjee “If he faits to satisfy Mr 
Jinnah, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
Jatter will stand exposed He will not, for 
he will then say that although the principle 
of Pakistan was accepted by Gandhyi he was 
not prepared to give it in a form that Muslims 
wanted so as fully to exercise their mght of 
self determination Britam would also say 
that Himdu Mushm differences being real 
obstacle in the path of Indias future freedom 
and the two great leaders having failed to agree, 
she must continue her perpetual trusteeship ”’ 


Even after it was known that the Gandhi 
Jinnah pourparlers had broken down the Working 
Committee of the Matasebi a resolution 
‘condemning the Rajagopalachan Formula and 
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Gandhjis Scheme “43 being destructive of 
the integrity of India and being detrimental 
to the interests of the Hindus as well as of the 
country as a whole, and reaffirming that “ no 
communal settlement will be binding on the 
Hindus unless arrived at with the consent of 
the Hindu Mahasabha 


In a second resolution, the Committee said 
‘In view cf the mumpending termination of 
hostilities and in view of the war aims pro 
claimed and embodied in the Four Freedoms 
ask announced by President Roosevelt and the 
Atlantic Charter and in view of the important 
part which India will be called upon to play 
in the maintenance of peace and order 1n the 


strategically vital position in the geogrphy 
of the world and in view of the fact that 
thousands of valiant Indians have shed their 
hfe blood on the various battle fronts and 
India had economucallv bled itself white for the 
cause of the Allies in fighting Fascism, the 
Working Committee of the All Ind.a Hindu 
Mahasabha hereby reaffirms that India 1s 
one and indivisible nation and calls upon the 
United Nations to make an unequivocal decla 
rition recognising the nght of India as such a 
nation 


‘ The Working Committee further resolves 
that, in the event of failure on the part of 
Britain to satisfy the fair and just demand made 
by India the other Allied Nations should not 
permit Britain to delay any longer the removal 
of India s bondage on the pretext of communal 
sectional or other differences mostly createl 
by the policy of divide, and rule and sedulously 
fostered with the object of continued exploita 
tion of the Indian people 


“In the opimon of the Working Committee 
the Allies will be judged by the attitude taken 
by them in respect of India and her continued 
bondage will expose the Alhed Nations to the 
charge of insincerity in the actual application 
of their professed war aims and would confirm 
the opmion that the war was being fought by 
rival imperialists struggling for world domination 


“The Working Committee 1s further of the 
opinion that continuance of the present un- 
democratic Government, not at al! responsible 
to the people of India, has resulted in the 
estrangement between India and Britain which 
will not fail to be a menace to world peace 
and world order ’ 


The Working Committee authorised the 
President to cable the resolution to Pesident 
Roosevelt Premier Churchill, Marshal Stalin 
and General Chiang Kai shek 


Bilaspur Session.—The annual session of 
the Mahasabha was held at Bilaspur on Christmas 
Eve in 1944 Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, 
presiding, said 


“The soldier poet Viceroy wants to assume 
the role of a medica] adviser for curirg the 
political ailments of India But he forgets 
that any suffermg patient, however humble, 
has the inherent right to choose his own medical 
adviser, or to decide whether he needs any 
advice at all ’ (The reference is to the speech 
made by Lord Wavell at Calcutta—-see chapter 
on “ The Indian Natignal Congress ”’) 
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Dr Mookerjyee added ‘‘The British quack 
mstead of curmg the Indian patient, 
has already loaded him with dangerous maladies 
and has charged fees which are bleeding the 
patient to death What India suffers from 
13 a slow but dreadful poisoning and the doctor 
thrives on the patient’s misfortune I agree 
with Lord Wavell that the patient needs fresh 
air but that air must be pure and free Why 
should not a consultative board of disinterested 
medical advisers from America, Russia and 
China—two of whom at least have saved the 
collapsing British patient himself—be called in 
immediately and if they sit along with the 
Indiin patient and the bungling British doctor 
and proceed with their tash on the basis of the 
l our Freedom prescriptions, the Indian patient 
will immediately recover and be a good and 
strong ally Lord Wavell 1s meht when he 
says thit India needs a faith cure But this 
must be a faith m her own capacity to nse 
and recover her lost hberty and not a faith 
to lean eternally on the charity of others 
specially those who have already been guilty 
of numerous breiches of faith wth him 


Teaving the doctors analogy aside let 
us analyse the Viceroy 3 comments He 19 not 
prepared to have any modification of the present 
constitution during the war this means that 
Indias destiny must completely remain in 
the hands of the totahtanan Viceroy and 
(xovernor General lf formal changes m the 
constitution are not possible why can he not 
treate 1 convention and trust a national cabinet 
conasting of representative Indians whose 
services wall be readily available for organizing 
national defence with the willmg co operation 
of the people and for the economic rezeneration 
of the country ?” 


Jord Wavell asks Indians to put faith 
in him and in the British But he 1s not 
prepared to reciprocate and trust an Indiar. 
(abient to look after Indian interest Rezard 
inZ the future constitution of India thc Cripps 
offer conceded Indias right to frame her own 
constitution and India could secede from the 
empire if she so Jiked This }owever was 
accompanied by a scheme whereby any existing 
province might secede from the Indian Union 
under certain conditions We have opposed 
this part of the proposal as & virtual acceptance 
of the principle of Pakistan No well wisher 
of India an beheye in thc breaking up of 
Indias unity ford Wavell I am giad has 
emphasized in his Calcutta speech that India s 
safety will be jeopardized by any mayor 
surgical operation such as Pakistan 


The Bntish by fannmg communal differences 
and by conceding communal electorates have 
sown the seeds of Pakistan m India Indeed 
the framework of the 193) Act did not give 
night to any province to secede What happened 
one asks either in India or in the world which 
justified the British Government to accept the 
prinaple of partition of Insha and thus to undo 
its perhaps one great achievement in India 
under British rule’ Lord Wavell it he has 
the courage of his conviction should not be 
a party to further fanning of disruptive tenden 
cies in India hat portion m the Cripps offer 
referring to a possible partition of India should 
be withdrawn immediately .nd as he himself 
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says there will be other means of eolving the 
communal problem The Cripps scheme thus 
amended may well then form a basis for Indo 
British settlement so far as the future consti 
tution 1s concerned 


‘But the impasre during the war will even 
then remain unsolved The British Govern 
ment 1s the partv that holds in its hand the 
power that it has to part with and deliver to 
India The Viceroy therefore cannot take 
shelter under the plea that two previous offers 
have been rejected by India (Complete com 
munal unity on the main political issues is 
impossible so long as the British Government 
does not undo the mischief it has itself created 
Initiative for a settlement must therefore come 
from Britam and a failure in this direction 
will be nothing but a breach of faith and a 
regrettable shirkhing of responsibility and duty 


* Political agitation and struggle have gone 
on in this country for nearly halfa century The 
true position m India 1s that Britain will not 
willingly part with power and will crete 
divisions and barriers 80 as to weaken the forces 
of resistance in the national life of the country 
A survey of the constitutional changes that 
have come from time to time will disclose 
how the powers given to the people of the 
country have been limited by restiictions so 
that in the case of an ultamate clash between 
British and Indian interests the former may 
prevail at the will of British representatives 
Further a deliberate policy has been pursued 
by Government to weaken and cripple the 
Hindus because it 1s they more than any body 
else who have raised their standard of revolt 
against foreign rule The Indian National 
Congress does not itself claim to represent 
Hindu point of view It has therefore happened 
that although the Congress has entered the 
puhamentary bodies in India through Hindu 
seats it has allowed Hindu interests to be 
sacrified and jeopardized in the vain hope of 
placating reactionary Muslim demands I 
cannot conceive of any narrow mand sectional 
communalism in any organization supported 
by Hindus which genuinely aspires to see their 
country freed from foreign domimation The 
interests of Hindus are identical with those 
of the nation itself Hindus want that their 
country should be politically free They recog 
nize that their country has been the home of 
many sects and religions and they are anxious 
that there should be a common right of citizen- 
ship for one and all They stand for one 
undivided India” This oneness comes not 
from meely geographical surroundings but 
culturally, racially, spiritually and politically 
India has been one country and must remain 
as such for all time to come Hundus are eager 
for complete political umity with all other 
communities They insist upon two conditions 
first there must be a unity of national aim, 
and, secondly, the component parts must 
identify themselves wholly and completely 
with the joys and sorrows of a common Indian 
national life The Congress has pursued its 
policy for 50 years Muslims have repudiated 
its claim to represent their point of view and 
it has generally failed to carry Muslim masses 
with it Hindus are, therefore, entitled to 
and indeed they must for shetr self exjatence 
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organize themselves on a national basis and 
prevent any unjust encroachment cn __ their 
rights and liberties Government knows that 
if Hindus can be crippled and divided, Indias 
national strength will be weakehed considerably 
Our enemies attack us as Hindus, but we have 
not the realism and courage to defend ourselves 
as such, and thus allow the base of our national 
life to be shattered to pieces 


“Apart from the policy of appeasement 
of reactionary Muslim standpomt which has 
been vainly pursued by the Congress there 
18 another important point of difference between 
itself and the Mahasabha Since the advent 
of Gandhiji a policy of non co operation has 
beer pursued by the Congress Gandhiyi declared 
that India would be independent by December 
31, 1921 Twenty three years have elapsed 
since then and yet our goal is not reached 
The policy of non co operation has not succeeded 
in paralysing Government and making it sur 
render to the will of the people Rights and 
liberties have been shamelessly trampled under | 
foot by the working of the state machinery | 
Amongst Congressmen have there been many 
and some of them were the greatest Indians | 
of their times, who were defimtely against: 
a policy of barren non co operation at all stages 
In the Indian provinces where Hindus are in 
& majority the Congress by its deliberate 
action im 1939 has been responsible for arbitrary 
bureaucratic rule under section 93 of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 In the 
provinces where Hindus are in a& munority 
predominantly Muslim munistries are functioning 
mainly with the support of European votes and 
other reactionary elements It 1s remarkable 
that m almost all the provinces there is an 
unconcealed conspiracy to carry on the admunis 
tration in a manner which is specially harn.ful 
to the legitimate rights and interests of the 
Hindus Fresh fetters are being forged to 
weaken them in evéty sphere of life and their 
Nedelad of resistance is being systematically 
curbe 


The constitution of the country will provide 
for ample sateguards to protect the religious 
and cultural mghts of munorities wherever 
necessary [Fullest possible facilities will be 
given to all backward sections of the Indian 
people irrespective of caste creed or community 
so that they may atta a higher standard 
of thought and lving Our attitude towards 
Muslims as such 1s not one of hostility or domina- 
tion When we attack the policy of the Muslim 
League we do so because it is actuated by 
considerations hardly beneficial to the welfare 
of India The Mahasabha asks for no special 
pence? for Hindus in any part of the country 
t demands that the constitution should be 
based on adult suffrage and on national electo 
rates with reservation of seats for such minorities 
as may ask for 1t There can be no hope for 
the future of India unless the constitution is 
80 formulated and administered as to enable 
every citizen to peveloy himself fully and 
completely, according his potentiahty, 
which alone can build up a society where want 
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£ the welfare of the country as a whole renders 
tt imperative Such limited sacrifice will 
pave the way for fuller understanding and 
consolidation in the interest of the entire nation 
Pakistan 1s no solution of the communal problems 


“While the political aspect of the Indian 
problem must absorb the close attention of the 
Mahasabha and the attainment of power and 
a full participation in all local mumecipal and 
political bodies must always remain an important 
duty 1t must not be ignored that ours 1s not 
a politica] organization only but 1s also directed 
towards the uplift of social economic and 
cultural life of the people If the Mahasabha 
‘emains an organization confined only to a 
section of the educated upper classes completely 
detached from mass contact it is bound to 
prove a dismal failure We have no right 
to exist as an organization of arm chair politicians 
who are not prepared to identify themselves 
whole heartedly with the great problems of 
social reconstruction and consolidation of the 
Hindu race 


Draft Constitution —The proceedings of 
yhe session were signalised by the adoption 
fa draft constitution for the future free India 
‘mbodying the principles for which the Maha 
sabha stands The draft said ‘ Hindusthan 
hall be a free State and her constitution shall 
be styled ‘The constitution of the Hindusthan 
Free State Historically, politically, ethno 
logically and culturally Hindusthan is one 
whole and indivisible, and so shal! she remain 
The form of Government shall be democratic 
md federal The federal legislature shall be 
bi cameral in structure Elections to the legis 
latures whether federal or provincial shall be 
on the basis of adult franchise and of ‘one 
man one vote The federal government shall 
be distributed between the central and provincial 
legislatures in a manner 80 as to give an adequate 
measure of autonomy to the provinces with 
Tesiduary powers at the centre The power of 
the Government whether federal or provincial 
shall be divided into legislative executive and 
judicial with the executive responsible to the 
legislature and both responsible to the people 
and with the judiciary imdependent of the 
executive Distinctions between martial and 
non martial races shall no longer exist and the 
mihtary strength of the Huindusthan Free 
State shall as far as possible, be equibalanced 
amongst its various provinces consisgently with 
its standard of discipline and efficiency The 
States should be brought into the federation 
of Hindusthan Responsible government should 
be introduced, on the principles stated above ° 


It was laid down that ‘the fundamental 
rights of a free state, namely that all citizens 
domaled in Hindusthan shall in general 
enjoy mghts and privileges and be subject to 
the obligations of citizenship and shall, in 
particular, enjoy fundamental nghts as under — 


‘Citizens shall be equal before the law and 
shall enjoy equal civic rights There shall 
be no law of a discriminatory nature 


greed and exploitation will be ed 
to the maximum = extent ble Each “All citizens shall enjoy the fruits of their 
community and class must be pre to toil and shall be entitled to the necessaries of 


surrender some of ite narrow individual claims, 


life without exploftation of man by man 
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“The State shall make suitable laws for 
maintenance of health and fitness for work of 
all citizens for securing a living wage for every 
worker, protection of the motherland, welfare 
of children and economic consequences of old 
age, infirmity and unemployment. 


* All citizens shall have the right of free 
elementary education. 


** All citizens shall have the right to keep 
ane bear arms in accordance with the regulations 
made. 


‘** No citizen shall, by reason of colour, caste 
or creed, be prejudiced in any way in regard 
to public employment, office of power or honour 
or exercise of any profession, sequestered or 
confiscated save in accordance with the law. 


“No citizen shall be deprived of his or her 
mack of person except in due process of 
the law. 


* All citizens shall enjoy the right of free 
expression of opinion as also the right of assembly 
peacefully and to form associations or unions 
for purposes not opposed to public order or 
to public morality. 


“‘ All citizens shall, subject to public order 
or morality, enjoy freedom of conscience and 
free profession and practice of religion and 
protection of culture and language, and no 
law shall be made either directly or indirectly 
to injure any religion or prohibit or restrict 
free exercise thereof. 


“The provinces of Hindusthan may, where 
necessary, be redistributed on a linguistic 
basis. The religion, language and culture of 
minorities shall be respected and guaranteed. 


*“*The press shall be free and no measures 
shall be taken to hinder the publication, sale, 
and distribution of any writing or newspaper 
pa to the rules of morality and public 
or er,’’ 


The principal resolution of the session express- 
ed the opinion that an agreed scheme of reforms 
which would solve her political problems and 
a united front were the pretexts which were 
be put forward by British politicians to 
enable Britain to defeat Hindusthan’s claim 
to freedom. The resolution declared that ‘‘a 
major surgical operation like Pakistan’’ was 
not in the best interests of Hindusthan. With- 
out prejydice to the Mahasabha’s demands 
for complete independence and the right to 
frame its constitution, the resolution called 
upon the British Government to prove their 
bona fides by taking immediate steps to imple- 
ment the Cripps scheme, shorn of clauses giving 
power of secession to provinces, and to dissclve 
the 1 tures as the first step with a 
view to f a constituent assembly elected 
not on the basis of the Communal Award but 
on the basis of a joint electorate with reservation 
of seats where necessary. 


The working Committee of the Mahasabha 
met a month later and decided to send a delega- 
tion to Great Britain, U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
China to “ counteract the anti-Hindu and anti- 
Indian pro which is being carried on 
in England, America and other countries and 
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on right lines with special reference to the 
ideology of the Hindu Mahasabha.” The 
President was authorised to nominate the 
personnel of the delegation. 


The Committee reiterated that there could 
be ‘*‘ no Hindu-Muslim settlement in Hindusthan 
without reference to and without the consent 
of the Hindu Mahasabha and that the Mahasabha 
is the only representative organisation competent 
to speak on behalf of the Hindus and to safe- 
guard their rights and interests,’’ 


The resolution, inter-alin, said: ‘‘ The Worlk- 
ing Committee views with great concern the 
attempts that are being made in some quarters 
for the appeasement of the Muslim Teague 
by the surrender of th. just rights and interests 
of the Hindus. The Hindus will not accept 
any composite government which will give 
undue weightage or disproportionate strength 
to the Myslims or other minorities in excess 
of i their proportions in the population 


just; 


“The Working Committee demands dis- 
solution of the present legislatures both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre which have long 
outlived their terms and have ceased to be 
representative of public opinion in the country. 
The Committee demands the election of fresh 
legislatures and the formation of representative 
governments at the Centre and in the Provinces 
andurgessteps to be taken for convening a Consti- 
tuent Assembly for framing the constitution 
of Free Hindustar.”’ : 


Three other resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee directed the Provincial Sabhas to 
“preach and propagate the ideology of the 
Mahasabha and make a drive for enrolment 
and mobilise in particular the Kisan and Labour 
populations in their areas,’’ requested the 
Governor-General to commute the death sentence 
of Chimur and Ashti prsoners, and deplored 
“the state of affairs in Hyderabad State with 
regard to the export and import trade and 
distribution of foodstuffs in the State and urged 
the Government of India to make proper 
investigation.”’ 


Post-War Demands.—Shortly after the 
termination of the European War the Mahasabha 
Working Committee met at Calcutta and 
expressed its satisfaction at the termination of 
the War in Europe, but until India is declared 
Independent she cannot whole-heartedly parti- 
cipate Victory Celebration and demands that the 
liberation of Hindusthan from alien bondage, 
both political and economic is essential stne 
qua non for World peace and the establishment 
of a world order based on justice and humanity. 
Since the commencement of hostilities between 
the Allies and the Fascist Powers, the Hindu 
Mahasabha repeatedly proclaimed its adherence 
to the cause of freedom and democracy and 
preached and practised the policy and programme 
of militarisation, Thousands of Hindus joined 
the Army, Navy and the Air Force and page eel 
ed their valour in different parts of the world 
and it has now been authoritatively recognised 
that the Victory of the United Nations and the 
collapse of Germany and Italy was in considerable 
measure due to the indomitable courage and 
sacrifice on the part of the valiant sons of Hindus- 


to educate public opinion in the said countries | than in different theatres of war, 
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“‘The Hindu Mahasabha now calls upon 
the accredited representatives of the United 
Nations to redeem the pledge of freedom 
towards enslaved humanity and to emancipate 
India from her bondage The liquidation of 
imperialism and the complete Independence 
of India are the demands of Hindusthan and 
and that the future world orders must be based 
on the recognition of the nghts of each country, 
to be freed completely from the domination or 
exploitation by powerful nations In the name 
of freedom for which Great Britain, USA, 
China and USS R_joimed hands in this titanic 
conflict the All India Hindu Mahasabha Work 
ing Committee calls upon the representatives 
of the Great Powers to demonstrate to the 


world that the blood and sacrifice of the Indians , 


will lead to the hberation of their own Mother- 
land and marked the end of the period of 
subjection or exploitation Hindusthan freed 
from bondage and in co oprative partnership 
the Allied nations will be the greatest stabilis 
ing factor in Asia and will help to maintain world 
security essential for the advancement of 
humanity freed from the trammels of totalita- 
rian aggression or imperialistic exploitation ’’ 


Another resolution dealt with the Sapru 
Conciliation Committee’s recommendations 
It said — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha 
vicious principle of parity of representation 
between the Caste dus and the Muslims 
as recommended by the Sapru Committee 
in the constitution making body, legislature 
and Executive Council, as the same is unjust 
unfair and destructive of the fundamental 
principle of democracy and nationalism Such 
@ proposal is an outcome of an attitude of a 
pathetic submission to the policy of appease 
ment in order to placate the intransigent com- 
munalism of the Pakistanis The Hindu 
Mahasabha reaffirms the principle that the 
constitution of free Hindusthan should be based 
on the democratic principle of ‘one man 
one vote with adequate protection of the 
religion and culture of the minorities 


The Hindu Mahasabha 1s of opinion that the 
proposal to divide the caste Hindu and the 
scheduled castes will widen and perpetuate 
cleavage and is calculated to bmng about the 
disintegration of the Hindus 


The Hindu Mahasabha 1s opposed to the 
following reactionary and unacceptable sugges 
tions which will practically perpetuate the 
blavery of Hindusthan (a) that no decision 
in the Constitution making body shall be valid 
unless it 18 supported by 2th of members 
present and voting (b) that on matters not 
decided by such §th majonty His Majesty s 
Government shall give its own award which 
means that practically the entire power of 
constitution making has been handed over to the 
British Government and (c) that all residuary 
foxes shall vest in the units The Hindu 

hasabha 1s of opinion that if the above 
recommendations of the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee are given effect to, 16 will make a 
Pakistan of the whole of India and the Hindu 
Mahasabha as the representative orgnisation of 
the Hindus, will never submit to such recom 
mendations completely subversive of the 
evolution of true nationalism in this country ”’ 


Tepudiates the 
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Wavell Plan—When Lord Wavell broad- 
cast his plan for an interim Central Government, 
Fepistered is ation eotost anataat tie cecpesal 
r rong pro a © pro 
which it described as a ‘“‘ deliberate device on 
the part of the British Government to perpetuate 
British Rule over India to camouflage the issue 
of India’s mdependence, to break the solidarity 
of the Indian nation, to reduce the Hindus who 
constitute about 75 per cent of India’s pea 
tion to a minority by the introduction ty 
between caste Hindus and Muslims and dis- 
parity between Muslims and the scheduled 
castes, and to divide the politically minded 
Hindu community into separate entities as 
Caste Hindus and the Schedule Castes ”’ 


The resolution contmued “ The said plan 
negatives the principles of nationalism freedom 
and democracy for which the Second World War 
13 said to be waged and four by the Allies. 
Even a fully mdianized Executive Counoll 
under the existing constitution without any 
collectrve responsibihty with the Viceroy’s 
veto and the overriding power of the Secretary 
of State intact can be no substitute for a truly 
National Indian Government responsible to 
the people based on the recognition of Indian 
independence The pernicious principles com- 
munal, anti democratic, and anti national 
underlying the mterim scheme will create dan- 
gerous precedents which will necessanly tend to 
be the basis for India’s future constitution The 
Secretary of State had indeed made it abundant- 
ly clear that there can be no question of making 
the Central Government responsible to the 
Legislature which would at once mn Muslin 
eyes imply control of unified India by the Hindu 
Majority ‘Ihe scheme 18 manifestly the cul- 
mination of an anti Hindu ago of the British 
Government strengthened by an utterly futile 
and self destructive policy of Muslim appease- 
ment pursued by the Congress gta 4 
in its unconditional surrender to Britis 
Imperialism 


“‘The Working Commuittee apprehends that 
the said plan, though provisional in name 
and applicable to the Central Government 
alone will not fail to be utilised by imterested 
parties as the thin end of the wedge to break 
constitutionally and permanently India’s unity 
and solidarity by having its reflection in provin- 
cial legislature and administration 


“It 18 obviously a step in retrogression of 
the Cripps proposal and a monstrous extension 
of the socalled communal award which has 
paves to be the fountain source of all communal 

itterness and political strife 


“The British Government would not have 
dared to inflict this astrocious blow on the 
Hindus but for the secret support accorded 
by Gandhiji to Desai-Liaqat Pact which, 
according to Gandhiy: himself, forms the basis 
of the Simla Conference 


‘The Indian National Congress has bartered 
away the political rights of the caste Hindus 
by repeated secret negotiations and by its 
open failure to defend such a right whenever 
they were trampled under foot e Congress 
has ceased to be a national organisation by its 
persistent negotiations with the Muslim League, 
a body outside the Congress, on communal 
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issues and by its latest acceptance through 
Gandhiji of an equal political status with an 
avowedly communal and reactionary organisa- 
tion like the Musiim Ieague. In view of the 
fact that the Congress does not itself claim 
to represent Hindus as such and in view of the 
further fact that the Hindu community as 
such 18 not represented at the Simla Conference, 
any decision taken behind the back of the 
Hindu Mahasabha ,which alone is the accredited 

litical organisation of the Hindus and which 

as been in the past recognised by the Govern- 
ment itself as a major political organization, 
shall not be acceptable to the Hindus of India. 


“The Working Committee demands that a 
referendum be taken of the Wavell plan and 
the opmion of the people be ascertained before 
it 1s put into operation. 


‘The Working Committee therefore declares 
that the Wavell Scheme even if 1t be accepted 
by the Simla Conference will be repudiated 
by the Hindus and if enforced will be resisted 
by all possible means 


“The Working Committee hereby calls upon 
all its branch organisation and the Hindu 
community in general to realise the gravity 
of the dangers that he ahead of them to raise 
their voice of protest against the plan and to 
re prepared for any action necessary to combat 
1 os 
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Renunciation of Titles — Government's 
‘‘increasingly hostale attitude towards the 
legitimate rights of Hindus ’’ came in for violent 
criticism at the meeting of the All-India Com- 
mittee of the Mahasabha held at Delhi in August 
1945 The meeting witnessed the unprecedented 
A Senagere of some Mahasabha leaders renouncing 
their title as a protest agaist Government's 
policy 

Opening the session of the All-India Committee 
Dr. S P Mookerjee, the President, said that 
&@ new situation had been created by the Wavell 
Offer. Dr Mookerjee added Lord Wavell 
had not invited the Hindu Mahasabha to the 
Simla Conference, because the Viceroy feared 
opposition from the Mahasabha, who not only 
opposed the offer but also charged the British 
Government with unwillingness to part with 
real power 


Referring to Mr Jinnah, Dr Mookerjeo said, 
the League leader had now changed his demand 
from parity with Hindus to that of parity 
with the rest of India Dr Mookerjee claimed 
that the Mahasabha was the only national 
organisation and challenged any one to prove 
that the policy and programme of the Mahasabha 
was inconsistent with national aspirations 
He strongly demanded that the future of India 
should be based on unity and drew support 
from the speeches of Pandit Nehru. 


Sir Gokulchand Narang was loudly cheered 
when he rose to announce that he was giving 
up lus knighthood. 


The resolution on titles said ‘As a mark 
of protest against the ag ea A hostile 
attitude of the Government towards the legiti- 
mate righta of the Hindus, the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
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calls upon all Government title holders who are 
office bearers or who are members of the Council 
or commuttees of the provincial or district 
Sabhas to relinquish their titles No Govern- 
ment title holders shall therefore be eligible 
for any elective office or offices in the Hindu 
Mahasabha ’”’ 

The principal political resolutions ran as 
follows ‘*Qn the termination of the world 
war causing untold misery and sufferings to 
mullions of people in India andthe other countries 
both in the east and the west, we call upon 
His Majesty’s Government to redeem the 
pecce of hberation of oppressed humanity 
rom both political and economic fetters 
Hindusthan was bled white and made great 
sacrifices both in men and materials in fighting 
the forces of agression and sacrificed mullions 
of her sons due to famine and pestilence caused 
by the conditions created by the war In 
view of the glorious part played by the Indian 
Army in ‘kchieving victory in theatres of war, 
and particularly by the Hindus, who formed 
about 70 per cent of the combatant forces 
and won a8 many as 27 Victoria Crosses out 
of 31 won by Indian soldiers, the United Nations 
should stand by Indias demand for Justice 
fairplay and see that no injustice 1s done to 
the Hindus in this crisis If Democracy has 
any meaning, no power on earth can deny 
with impunity the united demand of the vast 
majority of the Indian masses for independence 
By the independence of India and other countries 
Monee will the United Nations now be 
judged. 


“To make agreement between political 
parties and communities a condition precedent 
to the freedom of India is a pretext for imperial- 
ism to cling to power The present constitution 
1s based on the so-called communal award 
which 1s a negation of democracy and makes 
ro, gon the real verdict of the Indian people 
to be expressed constitutionally We call upon 
the British Government immediately to repeal 
the communal award, which 18 unfair, un 
democratic and antinational The Hindu 
Mahasabha has all along rejected the communal 
award We are of tne opinion that the election 
should be based on the genuine democratic 
principle of one man, one vote A constituent 
assembly returned on communal electorates 
based on the communal award can never reflect 
the true mind of India and will merely create 
artificial issues which will disrupt Indian unity 
and help imperialism to continue 1ts domination 
The Mahasabha insists that any constituent 
assembly or any body entrusted with the work 
of drafting India’s new constitution should 
proceed on the basis that India 1s and shall 
remain one and indivisible and further, that 
any majority community shall not be reduced 
to a minority or equality. 


“A genuine national election based on 
democratic franchise will pave the way for 
the formation of a true constituent assembly 
for framing the constitution of free Hindusthan 
for the uplift of the masses, the economic 
prosperity of the people, the uprooting of the 
present corrupt official regime for tackling 
the problem of hunger and unemployment 
and for preventing the exploitation of the 
impoverished masses. 
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“The Hindu Mahasabha 1s opposed to the 
pernicious principle of parity between Hindus 
and Muslims It 1s inherentiv unjust to reduce 
&® majority of three-fourths to the same 

ition a8 a minority of onefourth This 
unfair reduction of 25 crores to the same 
level as that occupied by a minority of 8} 
crores 18 undemocratic and will not solve the 

- communal problem The British Government 
has made impossible any agreenent between 
communities and parties because 1t has con 
ferred practically a veto in the hand of the 
communalst who has been given unfair weightage 
and excessive representation The Hindu 
Mahasabha 1s of the opimion that the Wavell 
Plan which envisaged no real transfer of power 
to Indian hands, was fore doomed to failure 
because 14 was based on inherently unjust 
proposals of paritv and the denial of representa 
tion to the Hindus as such while conceding 
recognition to the Muslim League 


“His Majesty s Government can call for the 
co-operation of all nationalist elements, Hindus 
and Muslim, who are willing to shoulder respon 
sibility for tackling the triple issues of the 
integrity of India opposition to parity and the 
demand for complete independence without 
a weakening or crippling of the Hmdus On 
these three issues His Majesty s Government 
should make an unequivocal declaration and 
the Hindu Mahasabha confidently calls upon 
the people to create sanctions for the effective 
enforcement of their just demands ’ 


To this an amendment was moved stating 
that 1f the Government failed to make a satis 
factory declaration*v November 30, 1945, the 
Hindu Mahasabha shall have to launch a move 
ment against the British Government for national 
liberation and vindication of Hindu nights 


Dr Mookerjee requested the mover to with- 
draw the amendment The President agreed 
with the principle of the amendment but did 
not consider 1t would be correct to adopt it 
now It was, indeed his conviction that India 
could not be free without a struggle nor could 
the Hindus once again establish their erate 
rights without launchmg a struggle e@ sald 
that 1f there was no agreement with the Govern 
ment, then the Mahasabha as the political 
organisation of the Hindus must launch a 
movement The initiative for that must 
come from the President of the Sabha and if 
he was worth his salt, he would do the needful, 
he said According to him the first big task 
that faced the Hindus was to organise them 
selves and establish branches of the Mahasabha 
in all parts of the country 


Dr Mookerjee said that some sort of move 
ment by way of direct action would be taken 
in September This was not merely a move- 
ment against the Government but against 
the Congress as well who initiated the policy 
of Hindustani He said he had no doubt 
that young men would rally under the banner 


of the Mahasabha and give a good account 
of themselves. 
Dr 


Mookerjee denied that the Hindu Maha- 
sabha was running away from action They 


were now prepared to take up the ehallenge . 


ar’ 
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on certain specific issues On the mai political 
problem A struggle was bound to come, but 
there must be ample preparation in the country 
for that, and the President must be given 
a free hand 


The amendment was thereupon withdrawn 
and the resolution was carried 


With the announcement that the general 
elections would be held in India during the 
winter of 1945 46 the Mahasabha, iike other 
organisations in the country, plunged whole- 
heartedly into the election campaign. 


Sikhs’ attitude.—Although the Sikhs are 
not connected with the Mahasabha, it may be 
appropriate to mention in this chapter the 
Sikhs rejection of the Cripps formula The 
Sikh All Parties Committee in a representation 
to Sir Stafford Cripps declared that the proposals 
were unacceptable to them because ‘“‘ instead 
of maintaining aud strengthening the integrity 
of India, specific provision has been made for 
separation of provinces and the constitution 
of Pakistan and the cause of the Sikh com- 
munity has been’ lamentably betrayed °’ 
The Sikhs said ‘Ever since the British 
advent our community has fought for England 
in every battle field of the empire, and this is 
our reward, that our position in the Punjab, 
which England promised to hold in trust, 
and in which we occupied a predominant position 
has been finally liquidated 


** Why should a province that fails to secure 
3/5th majority of its legislature in which a 
religious community enjoys statutory majority, 
be allowed to hold a plebiscite and given the 
benefit of a bare majority In fairness this 
right should have been conceded to communities 
who are in permanent minority 1n the legislature 


“‘Further, why could not the population 
of any area opposed to separation be given 
the right to record its verdict and to form 
an autonomous unit? We are sure you know 
that the Punjab proper extended upto the 
banks of the Jhelum excluding Jhelum and 
Multan districts, and the trans Jhelum area 
was added by the conquest of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and retained by the British for adminis 
ative convenience It would be altogether 
Injust to allow extraneous trans Jhelum popu- 
ation which only accidentally came into the 
rrovince to dominate the future of the Punjab 
roper 


“* We give below the figures which abundantly 
rove otr contention — 


From the boundary of Delhi to the banks 
ofthe Ravi river the population is divided 
as follows —Muslims—45 05,000, Sikhs and 
other non Muslims—76,46,000 


From the Delhi boundary to the banks 
of the Jhelum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts —Muslims—82 88,000, Sikhs 
and other non Muslims—93 48 000 


To this may be added the population 
of the Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapurthala and Faridkot, which 1s about 
26,00,000 Of this the Muslims constitute 
barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio 
of Mushm population still further 
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“‘We do not wish to labour the poimt any 
more We have lost all hope of receiving any 
consideration We shall resist, however, by 
all possible means separation of the Punjab 
from the all-India union We shall never 
permit our motherland to be at the mercy of 
those who disown it ” 


Subsequent to the withdrawal of the Cripps 
offer, the Sikhs have been somewhat in the 
limelight 1n connection with several proposals 
unofficially mooted, to determine the allocation 
of territories and powers in the event of a 
compromise between the Muslim League and 
nationalist India The vimle and compact 
community of Sikhs, mostly confined to the 
Punjab, had an important say in regard to the 
question of Pakistan With a view to buying 
over Sikh opposition to Pakistan and thereby 
strengthening the demand vis aits the rest of 
India, Mr Jinnah made more than one attempt 
to reassure the Sikh community and thereby 
induce them to come under the scheme of 
Pakistan on the basis of guaranteed safeguards 
for their interests At one stage 1t looked as 
though a section of the Sikh leadership was 
favourably inclined towards Mr Jinnah’s 
gesture Some of them seemed to be impressed 
with the argument that, whereas 1n an All India 
Federation the Sikh community would be a 
drop in the ocean, they would not be a negligible 
factor 1n Pakistan not only because of their 
proportion in the population of the Punjab 
but also by virtue of statutory guarantees offered 
to them by the Muslim League leader Even 
tually, however, Mr Jinnah’s overtures were 
turned down because the bulk of the Sikb 
community was opposed to Pakistan 


At the same time there began to grow up 
in the §1kh community a tendency at exclusivism 
and self reliance This was due, on the one 
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hand, to the growingly militant Muslim League 
campaign for Pakistan and, on the other, a 
feeling that Hindu leadership might not hesitate 
to sacrifice the Sikhs for a settlement with 
League on the all-India plane 


The advent of the War and the supply by 
the martial race of Sikhs of a large number 
of recruits for the Allied armed forces invested 
this community with added importance 1n the 
eyes of British authority Thus, for instance, 
a Sikh leader found a place in the expanded 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
and, later still, the community was given 
representation in the Simla Conference called 
by Lord Wavell to consider his proposals for 
the establishment of an interm Government 
at the Centre It now seems certain that a 
Sikh leader will find a place in any new Govern- 
ment that may be formed at the Centre, 


Whereas the bulk of Sikh opinion continued 
te be hostile to the idea of partitionmg India 
into Hindusthan and Pakistan, there is a small 
section of opimion which suspects the possibility 
of the Congress compromising with the Muslim 
League in its Pakistan demand. This section 
tends to take the destinies of the community 
in its own hands and forestall a possible division 
of the country by entering into advance arrange- 
ments with the League im the event of the 
creation of Pakistan 


The position at the time of writing is a trifle 
confusing, as Sikh opinion is divided between 
those who would fight partition tooth and nail, 
those who seek to establish a sovereign Sikh 
State called Sikhisthan im the event of the 
establishment of Pakistan, and those—a small 
number—who would safeguard the position 
of the Sikh community by a pact with Mr 
Jinnah cashing in on the latter’s overweening 
desire for Pakistan 
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The National Liberal Federation— 
And Moderate Politics. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Oongress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood fora pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
peaceful and constitutional means, as opposed 
to the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first five or six years of its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable. 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome influence | 
on public life. The death of the Rt. Hon. E.| 
8. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waned since then. The Indian Round 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore- 
front, but its influence again suffered pba 
as the result of the “reactionary provisions ”’ 
of the Government of India Act of 1985 and 
partly as the result of the growing strength 
of the Congress organisation, The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian politics. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle group in Indian affairs of 
the present day. Latterly scope has arisen 
for activity in between extremist grou 
rather as mediators than as principa! . 
This function of mediation has been filled by 
@ group of leaders, consisting mostly of retired 
administrators and others who own no party 
affiliations or have severed party allegiance. 
Quite a few Liberal Party members have joined 
in the deliberations of this group in their indivi- 
dual capacity. Formed under the title of Non- 
Party Leaders’ Conference, this group has itself 
crystallised into a centre party, throwing the 
Liberal Federation further into the background. 
Indeed, it was felt necessary to enter at a recent 
session of the Liberal Federation a y eres 

lea for the continuance of the Liberal Party 
n reply to suggestions that the party be wound 
up. 


The general elections for the provincial legisla- 
tures under the Government of India Act of 1935 
confirmed the exit of Liberals from active 
political life in India. Few Liberal candidates 
contested the elections, but hardly any was 
successful. During the past two or three years 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by 
occasional contributions to the discussion of 
public questions, They also played a valuable 
part in offering sober and constructive criticism 
of the policies and actions of the majority party, 
the Congress, Such criticism was all the more 
useful owing to the absence of an opposition in 
most of the provincial legislatures in which the 
Congress was in power. 

Although the Liberals hold no less progressive 
Views than Congressmen, there js a fundamental 


difference between the two: the former have 
fixed Dominion Status within the Empire as 
their ambition, while the latter have set 
“complete independence” as their goal; 
similarly in the matter of method, the Liberals 
are opposed to direct action and are wedded to 
constitutional forms of agitation to accelerate 
the pace of the country’s political advance. 


There is another direction in which the Liberal 
Party’s sentiments may be said to be different 
from those of the Congress. Having an abiding 
faith in the British connection and being con- 
vinced of the potentialities for good of the 
British Empire, the Liberal Party constantly 
wishes weil by the Empire and what it stands 
for. For this reason no member of the Party 
wished anything but success for the Empire in 
the struggle against aggression. Many of 
them gave public expression to thelr 
convictions in this behalf and to their 
undoubted desire that India should render full 
support to Britain in her war. 


Latterly, however, the bulk of the Liberals 
have shown signs of pipe ieeuce over the dead- 
lock in the country. ile they were ready 
to realise that the attitude of the Congress 
was not a little responsible for the political 
impasse, they were by no means happy over the 
bureaucratic form of administration both at the 
centre and in the majority of the provinces. 
They wished that the authorities should make 
an effort to end the political inactivity. 
Towards this end they made repeated appeals 
to the British authorities. 

Not all of these were made in the name of the 
Liberal Federation. Indeed the most influen- 
tial and well-known exponents of the view-point 
of the Liberal Federation do not belong to that 
organisation, Take for instance, the Non- 
Party Leaders’ Conference whose proceedings 
figured largely in Indian politics during the 
past two or three years. The President and more 
than one leading light of this Conference are not 
members of the Liberal Federation. It is 
nevertheless true that the views of both are 
dentical on many subjects. It may therefore be 
appropriate to deal with the activities of these 
leaders in this Chapter. 


A Dual Policy.—The activities of the 
Liberals and other moderate leaders during the 
ast couple of years have followed a dual policy. 
mn the one hand, they were never slow 
to denounce any attempt to hamper the country’s 
war effort, and, on the other, their demands 
were little different from those of the Congress. 


The period when the Congress was in the 
wilderness, a daar since the adoption of the 
August resolution tillthe release of the Congress 
in June, 1945, may aha be descri as 
the moderates’ era in Indian politics. Not 
that they regained their lost influence, nor 
that the masses abandoned their extremist 
tendencies which they had acquired from the 
Congress propaganda. If anything, extremism, 
feeding on itself, became more extremist. 
Nevertheless, it was a moderates’ period in the 
sense that the moderate leaders occupied the 
public stage. The Congress exit into wilderness 
was partly responsible for this development, 
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When the satyagraha movement was in progress, 
there was hardly any politics worth the name 
except the activities of the Liberals and other 
moderate leaders. Another reason for public 
attention bemg directed towards moderate 
politics was the effort made by the British 
Government to meet the demands of moderate 
leaders It cannot be‘said that the authorities 
did anything substantial to enhance the reputa- 
tion, and strengthen the position, of the sober 
element in the Indian political world , on the 
contrary, the point was frequently made that 
the way in which the Liberals were ignored gave 
additional impetus to extremism But such 
action as was taken was the result of the out 
spoken representations made by the moderate 
leaders The year 1944-45 was marked by the 
jubilee session of the Liberal Federation which 
completed 25 years of public service Another 
remarkable activity was the evolution by 
Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru and a Committee of 
non-party leaders of a compromise formula 
relating to India’s future constitution This 
was drawn up following the failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah negotiations in the autumn of 1944 


Cripps Offer —-When Sir Stafford Cripps 
came to India with the proposals of the British 
War Cabinet mm 1942 (See Chapter on ‘“‘ The 
Indian National Congress’, elsewhere in this 
issue and earlier issues of The Indian Year 
Book,) the Council of the Liberal Federation 
expressed itself thus — 


“The Council of the Liberal Federation has 
very carefully examined the draft declaration 
brought by Su Stafford Cripps It welcomes 
the proposals to make India a self governing 
dominion with the same status and functions 
as are enjoyed by Great Britain and other 
members of the Commonwealth On examina- 
tion of the different heads of the proposals the 
Council feels that the provision giving liberty to 
any province not to accede to the Indian Union 
is fraught with serious difficulties and dangers 
The creation of more than one Federal Union 
in India, having their own separate armies, 
may result, in certain conceivable circumstances 
in @ conflict between them It would almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers, and 
complicated questions about ports, railways, 
existing public debt, etc, would arise Mon 
over, the weakness of the military organisation 
of the one or the other of the different Unions 
will seriously impair the safety and defence of 
India as a whole 


“The Council further feels that communal 
feelings would be further exacerbated in the 
course of carrying out the process of arriving 
at a decision about accession or non accession 


“* All these and other considerations, arf the 
serious dangers and difficulties should be fully 
considered before His Majesty’s Government 
finally decide to implement these proposals, 


**The Council has always been of the view 
that the interests of different communities 
should be adequately safeguarded and that the 
different communities should have proper voice 
in the governance of the country But the 
proposals now made fe far beyond the necessities 
of the case and wil coy ae! Aig cia not only 
the unity and solidarity of India hut her stature 
and influence in the Commonwealth of Nations 
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** One of the effects of the proposals is that the 
question whether a Province accedes to the 
union or not willin the last resort be determined 
by a plebiscite unless 60 per cent of the lower 
house of the legislative vote for accession 
The plebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare 
majority The Council feels that the decision 
of such momentous question should not be con- 
cluded by a bare majority, but that some mini- 
mum percentage, say at least 55 per cent, 
should be prescribed The Council also sees 
no reason why women who are entitled to vote 
for the elections to the legislatures, and can be, 
and are members of the legislature, should be 
denied a vote in the plebiscite 

‘‘ With regard to the representation of Indian 
States on the constitution making body, the 
Council urges that the people of the States 
should be given a voice in the selection of the 
representatives of the States on this body. 


** On the subject of defence, the representation 
of India on the War Cabinet and the Pacific 
War Council is satisfactory so far as it goes 
But this should not stand in the way of the 
appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member 
Such an appointment will have a tremendous 
effect in producing the necessary psychological 
reaction which will bring the Indian people 
whole heartedly in the war effort 


“The Council of the Liberal Federation 
would also urge the British Government to 
appreciate the fact that totalitarian aggression 
involves totalitarian defence and that a total 
war cannot be won unless the Indian nation 
as a united political entity throws itself into this 
war heart and soul Malaya, Singapore and 
Rangoon serve as grave warning as to how even 
In modern warfare, technical skill alone, without 
the spontaneous support of the millions on the 
‘home front’, can achieve little on the military 
front It 1s the considered opinion of the 
Council that full co operation of the Indian 
people will not be secured in the war effort 
unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed 

“With regard to the question of reconstitu- 
ting the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, the Liberal Federation Council would 
suggest that the Governor General’s Council 
should be nationalised, so that by conventions 
in the near future, the Governor General may 
assume the position of a constitutional head of 
his Government ” 

Expansion of Executive Council.— Undeterred 
by the failure of the Cmpps Mission, the 
Viceroy went ahead with his plans for the better 
government of the country and more efficient 
prosecution of India’s war effort With this 
end in view His Kxcellency reshuffied his Exe- 
cutive Council ‘This gave an overwhelming 
majority to Indians in the Central Executive 
Council 

Since July 1941 there have been quite a 
few changes in the personnel of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, involving a reshuffimng 
of portfolios Vacancies caused by resignations 
—three resigned at the time of Mr Gandhi's 
fast in February 1943 —and by the deputation 
of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar to the British 
War Cabinet and by two deaths were filled 
In the summer of 1943 there mere only two 
British officials in Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
namely the members in charge of Home and 
Finance The Commander-in-Chief was, 
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course, in charge of the conduct of the war, 
while War Transport was being looked after by 
a British non-official, Sir Edward Benthall 
Barring these, the entire Government of India 
was being run by Indians, subject to the 
Viceroy’s veto 


Peace Efforts—The period after August 
1942 witnessed a number of efforts to bridge 
the gulf between Great Britain and India and 
between the Indian political parties, especially 
the Congress and the Muslim League Prom 
nent Liberal leaders non-party leaders, mght 
wing Congressmen who had dissociated them- 
selves from the movement and, for some time 
right wing Hindu Mahasabhaites took part in 
these efforts 


Almost the first of these was initiated by 
Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee At the start 
it looked promising butit failed The progress 
of this effort and the causes of its failure are 
discussed at length in the chapter on the Hindu 
Mahasabha 


Mr C Rajagopalachari, who had to sacrifice 
his position in the Congress hierarchy as the 
result of his dissent from the official policy 
of that organisation ang as a sequel to his 
advocacy of a proposal ettle with the Muslim 
League on the basis of conceding the principle 
of Pakistan, picked up the threads where Dr 
Mookerjee had left them and strove to convert 
the non party leaders to his method of approach 
kvidently he achieved a measure of success 
sufficient to encourage him to meet Mr Jinnah 
All this, however, came to naught, for the: 
Viceroy refused to permit him to meet Mr | 
Gandhi with a view to discussing the possibilities 
of a settlement (See last years issue ) 


Notwithstanding the rude shock provided 
by the Viceroy’s refusal, Mr Rajagopalachari 
continued his efforts to create an all party 
epinion in favour of a settlement Public 
as well as private discussions were continually 
In progress for weeks together The press and 
the platform were fully utilised by him and the 
nou party leaders for this purpose 


Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, for instance, suggested 
that the Governor General should place himself 
at the head of a national government and 
call a conference of all parties, including the 
Congress Failing any action by the Governor 
General as suggested, Sir Te) Bahadur said 
he himself would call such a conference 


Sir Te} Bahadur did call a conference at 
Allahabad in the first half of December when 
the standing committee ef the non party leaders’ 
conference met leaders of other parties and 
interests 


The official report of the proceedings said 
that the conference discussed the most practical 
means of solving the deadlock in view of the 
failure of Government to take effective steps 
for ita solution in response to the general demand 
(See last year’s issue) 


Mr. Gandhy’s Fast.— There was little doing 
for a couple of months after the Allahabad Con- 
ference, but Mr Gandhis fast in February. 
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Congress leaders under detention, the danger 
to Mr Gandhi's life brought these centre 
leaders into play 


While the fast was in progress these leaders 
met in conference at Delhi and after earnest 
deliberations, in which the representatives of 
all communities and parties took part, passed 
the following resolution —‘‘ This conference 
representing different creeds, communities and 
interests in India gives expression to the universal 
desire of the people of this country that, in 
the interest of the future of India and of inter 
national goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
Teleased immediately and unconditionally 
This conference views with the gravest concern 
the serious situation that will arise if the Govern 
ment fail to take timely action and prevent 

catastrophe This conference, therefore, 
urges the Government to release Mahatma 
Gandhi forthwith ’ 


Bombay Conference -—Apart from the fast, 
the leaders wished to exploit the intensive 
activity witnessed in the country during the 
fast for a renewed effort to settle the political 
problem in the hght of the impressions which 
some of them had had from their talks with 
Mr Gandhi during the fast 


The leaders met 1n Bombay after the termina 
tion of the fast and resolved ‘* We are of the 
opinion that the deplorable events of the last few 
months require a reconsideration of their policy 
both by Government and the Congress The 
recent talks which some of us have had with Mr 
Gandhi lead us to believe that a move for recon 

ihation at the present juncture will bear fruit 


“Jt is our conviction that 1f Mr Gandhi 18 
set at liberty he would do his best to give guidance 
and assistance in the solution of the internal 
deadlock and that there need be no fear that 
there would be any danger to the successful 
prosecution of the war 


“The Viceroy may be approached on our 
behalf to permit a few representatives to meet 
Mr Gandh authoritatively to ascertain his 
reactions to recent events and to explore with 
him avenues for a reconciliation ”’ 


Shortly after the Bombay conference the 
leaders planned a deputation to the Viceroy 
personally to urge their view point, buteventually 
decided to send a memorandum , but it pro- 
duced no results 

Activities in 1943-44—During the year 


1943 44 the aetivities of the Liberals and 
the peace efforts of moderate politicians 


generally were of a limited character 
This was due partly to the stagnant 
nature of the attitude of both sides to 


the dispute, namely, Government and Mr 
Gandhi Whereas the Government of India 
refused to move from the decision not to reopen 
the question unless Mr Gandhi abrogated the 
“Quit India’ resolution of August 1942 and 
forswore the policy underlying 11 Mr Gandhi, 
for his part, gave no indication to respond in 
terms of the Government demand Notwith- 
standing the hopes and speculations of those 
who variously claimed to hnow Mr Gandhis 


1943 gave an ns Sabet to the moderate|mind, his own attitude seemed hardly to have 


rhage again 
ith 


come into the limehght \varied from the sentiments expressed by him 
the Government adamant and the in his letter to Lord I inlithgow and the Govera- 
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ment of India published on the eve of his fast 
in February 1943. Thus there was available 
to the intermediaries no common factor which 
they could exploit to bring about an wunder- 
standing between the two opposite view-points. 


Even so, efforts, though of a sporadic nature, 
continued to be made by unattached leaders to 
secure a change in the official policy towards the 
Congress or at least to induce Government to! 
release the leaders so as to enable them to 
consider the altered situation. Undeterred by 
their failure to move the Government following 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast, the moderate leaders urged 
the appointment of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the charges made against Congress 
under detention or, in the alternative the 
release of those leaders so as to enable them to 
review the situation and attempt a solution 
of the deadlock. To this, however, the Secretary 
of State replied in the House of Commons, saying 
that the Government of India had no intention 
of “staging a trial”? of Mr. Gandhi and other 
aw Congress leaders.—({See last year’s 

ue), 


In the winter of 1943-44 the annual session 
of the National Liberal Federation met in 
Bombay under the presidentship of Kunwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh. The Session was remarkable 
for the diametrically opposite viewpoints 
expounded by the President and the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee (Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir). 


While deploring the August resolution of the 
Congress, Sir Maharaj Singh criticised Govern- 
ment for failure to announce a complete change 
of icy at the commencement of the war, 
adding that “if Sir Stafford Cripps had come 
to India with his proposals in 1939 or early in 
1940, instead of 1942, there would have been 
an excellent prospect of their acceptance.” 
Under present conditions, he deplored, “‘ we are 
face to face with a divided India, with thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen, including many 
prominent and popular leaders, in prison, the 
retention by European officials of the key 
departments of Finance, Defence and Home in 
the Government of India, a complete absence 
of popular government in large portions of 
India, swollen prices, general distress and 
famine in large and densely populated areas.”’ 
Sir Maharaj complained that the advice of 
moderate leaders had been brushed aside by 
Government. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir took a different view 
of the problem. He blamed the Congress for 
the failure of the Cripps Mission and affirmed 
that it broke down owing to the eleventh-hour 
raising of the issue of the Viceroy’s veto. He 
cited Mr. Jinnah’s opinion in support of the 
contention that the formation of a national 
Government on the lines of the Congress demand 
would have been totally opposed by the minor- 
ities in general and the Muslims in particular. 


After drawing attention to the events that 
followed the August resolution, Sir Cowasji 
declared that if any progress was to be made 
it was essential that the Congress should 
not only withdraw the August resolution 
but also give an assurance to the British public 
and to the peoples of the Allied Nations that 
all people in India were behind this war and 
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that they would unconditionally and enthu- 
siastically help the war effort. 


Resolutions.—The unconditional release of 
Congress leaders, the treatment by the Congress 
leaders of the ‘‘ Quit India’’ resolution of 
August 1942 as a dead letter, a conference of 
political parties and the formation of national 
composite governments at the Centre and in the 
provinces—these suggestions were embodied 
in a resolution, passed by the session. The 
conference also passed resolutions dealing with 
the war, India’s position at the peace conference, 
Government’s food policy and the Bengal famine. 


Early in the summer of 1944, a session of the 
Non-party Leaders’ Conference met at Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. (See last year’s issue). 


Two-fold Appeel.— In June 1044 the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation met 
in Poona and made a two-fold appeal one to 
the Government unconditionally to release 
Congressmen not found guilty of violence and 
the other to the Congress to treat the August 
resolution as a dead letter, to put it aside and 
take measures to arrive at a working arrangement 
with other political parties for the formation 
of a provisional Gov ent. 


The next meeting of the Council was held at 
Allahabad in October and expressed the opinion 
that the two-nations theory advanced by Mr. 
Jinnah was opposed to facts while his insistence 
on a plebiscite confined to Muslims was unfair 
to other communities and incompatible with 
democratic concepts. The Council also declared 
that the division of the country into two or 
more separate sovereign states was not a right 
solution for the Hindu-Muslim question. 


Co n Committee—Soon after the 
failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks in Bombay 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, President of the Non- 
Party Conference, announced his intention to 
set up a committee (Called the Conciliation 
Committee), comprising eminent public men with 
no marked political affiliations, to examine the 
Indian communal question from a political and 
constitutional point of view. This was the 
outcome of a resolution passed by the Standing 
Committee of the Non-Party Conference which 
said: “The Standing Committee of the 
Non-Party Conference, having coysidered the 
present situation in view of the breakdown of 
the Gandhi-Jinnah talks on the communal 
issue, hereby resolves to appoint a committee 
which will examine the whole communal and 
minorities question from a constitutional and 
political point of view, put itself in touch with 
different parties and their leaders, including the 
minorities interested in the question, and 

resent a solution within two months to the 

tanding Committee of the Non-Party Con- 
ference. The Standing Committee will take all 
reasonable steps to get phat solution accepted 
by all parties concerned. The Standing 
Committee authorises Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
appoint members of the committee and announce 
their names in due course.” 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru explained that he had 
placed before Mr. Gandhi the idea of a committee 
of the kind now decided upon and Mr. Gandhi 
had said :—‘I shall unreservedly co-operate 
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with it You can call me whenever zou hke, 
put me any questions you lke and ask me for 
any assistance you like ”’ 


Sir Te] Bahadur added that it was his intention 
that there should be on the committee no one who 
was @ partisan or one who had expressed himself 
violently on political issues of the country It 
was also the idea that there should be one or two 
retired judges who would bring a judicial mind 
to bear on the country’s problems 


The basic conception of the committee was 
that the discussion of the communal and 
political problem should be hfted from the 
partisan level to the scientific and judicial level 


The effort of the committee would be to 
understand the views of each party, act as a 
sort of conciliation board by establishing contact 
with all parties and recommend some solution 
that they thought good on their own responsi- 
bility “It would be open to each party to 
accept it wholly or partially or to reject it’ 
said Sir Tej Bahadur ‘* There 1s no question of 
failure or success When the committee has 
done its work, it will be for the leaders of different 
parties to consider whether at that stage they 
should not call a bigger conference—either an 
all parties conference or a convention ’ 


“Explamimng the function of the proposed 
committee, Sir Te) Bahadur stated that 1t would 
approach various political leaders ‘ very politely 
and very courteously’, and invite them to 
explain their points of view It was possible 
that some might refuse their co operation and 
ue the committee, but that would not deter 
them, 


The personnel of the Committee was com- 
pleted towards the end of the year It included 
eminent leaders from different communities 
most of whom fulfilled SirTe) Bahadur s qualifica- 
tions, in particular that they should be experts, 
eminent and experienced and non-partisan 
in outlook They included the Metropolitan 
of India Sir S Radhakrishnan, Sir Mahara) 
Singh, Sir Jagdish Prasad, Sir N Gopalaswami 
Iyengar, Mr Tushar Kanti Ghosh Mr N M 
Joshi, Mr P R Das Sardar Sant Singh Sardar 
Harnam Singh, Mr K B Nabi Bux Hussam, 
Sir H P Mody, Dr John Mathai Dr P K 
Sen, Mr Frank Anthony and Mr B L Ralha 


Ram 

Commi and Scope.—The Com- 
mittee began its work on December 29, 1944, 
with an opening address by the President, Sir 
Te} Bahadur Sapru, defining the exact scope 
and functions of the Committee “‘ Our essential 
duty '’, he said, “is to apply our minds to the 
baais of the constitution, not to detailed provi- 
sions of the constitution 


‘“We are approaching our task in a true 
spirit of humuht The sincerity of our motives 
may be attacked , we may be supposed to carry 
on a diabolical conspiracy against others, but 
we have nothing to conceal, we have nothing 
of which we need feel ashamed We only 
claim the common right of the citizens of this 
country to form and express our opinions for 
what they are worth ” 


* The object of the Committee, Sir Tey Bahadur 
made it clear, was not to frame a detailed 
constitution That must be left to some other 
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| body and he ho that that body would come 
into existence No one relished the idea that this 
country should continue to be in its present state 
‘If , he said we fail to come to an 
agreement, somebody else must discharge his 
duty in this matter That somebody else must 
be the British Government’ 


“* Let me assure you”, said Sir Tej Bahadur, 
“TIT have got some very encouraging letters 
and memoranda, even from Muslims’ Sir 
Te) Bahadur mentioned that as many as nine 
memoranda were from Muslims, one valuable 
memorandum had come from a very distin- 
guished Muslim, who had approached the 
Anion from an entirely mdependent point 
of view 


Sir Te) Bahadur had also received similar 
encouraging letters from quarters from which 
he did not expect any encouragement He had 
received letters and telegrams from England 


“JT have tried to approach Mr Jinneh He 
does not want to recognise the Non-Party 
Conference or this Committee I have no 
quarrel with him He may not recognise us 
But we recognise ourselves That 1s my answer 
This Committee will go on This Committee 
must discharge its duty ’ 


He had tried to approach the Sikh leaders 
and had received an encouraging reply from 
Master Tara Singh He had _ approached 
Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee and Mr Savarkar 
‘Lhey had agreed to see him 


This Committee Sir Te) Bahadur pointed 
out, was not established on the basis of re- 
presentation of each caste or community, 
but he left 1t to the Committee to decide for 
itself on this question He was anxious to 
get representation of the Scheduled Classes 
At one stage Dr Ambedkar seemed agreeable 
to help the Committee in this matter but, 
later he said he did not approve of some of the 
Committees members—Sir Te) Bahadur did 
not know who were the sinners 


However the amount of hterature available 
about the Depressed Classes was enormous and 
there were men in ths Committee to whom 
the interests of the Scheduled Classes were as 
dear as to any leader of those classes 

Mr. Gandhi’s Views.—The material on which 
the Committee based its discussions included 
memoranda which the committee had received 
rom vanous organisations and individuals 
Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, sent to Mr Gandhi 
‘he committee s questionnaire for a reply but 
‘he latter wrote back saying that he would 
prefer to reply to any specific questions that 
may be put to him with reference to his talks 
with Mr Jinnah 


The following are some of the questions put 
= Mr Gandhi and the repleg received from 

Mm — 

Question —In his letter of September 17, 
Mr Jinnah says that ‘ the word (Pakistan) has 
1ow become synonymous with the Lahore 
‘esolution”® Did you ask him whether in 
cordance with the Lahore resolution of the 
-ill-India Muslin League a scheme of constitution 
in accordance with the basic basco providing 
‘or the assumption finally by the respective 
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regions of all powers such as defence, external 
affairs, communications, customs and such other 
Inatters as may be necessary, had been 
prepared ? Was your attention drawn to any 
such scheme by Mr Jinnah ? 


Answer —‘ No, Qaide Azam’s position un- 
fortunately was that while he could come as far 
as seeing me and trying to convince me of his 
position, he, the President of the League, could 
not discuss details with me, a mere individual 
But so far as I could gather from our conversa- 
tions, he had no prepared scheme As the 
correspondence shows, he had referred me to two 
books, both of which I read, but neither of 
which could help me to understand his exact 
position One thing he insisted upon was that 
if I first accepted the Pakistan of his conception, 
he could then discuss other things with me, 
even though I was but an individual ” 


Asked if it was true that the real breakdown 
between him and Mr Jinnah came about on 
the question of central authority or Government, 
Mr Gandhi repled ‘It can be said that the 
breakdown tooh place because we could not 
come to an agreement on the two-nation theory 
of Qaide Azam As the correspondence will 
show, I wanted to avoid a central Government 
I suggested an authority acceptable to both 
the parties, but he would insist first on complete 
partition as between two nations and then an 
agreement between them as on foreign affairs, 
etc He would not agree to anything simul- 
taneous ” 


Mr Gandh’s attention was drawn to a 
passage in his letter to Mr Jinnah dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1944, in which he said —‘ That if it 
means utterly independent sovereignty so that 
there 1s to be nothmg in common between 
the two, I hold that 1t 1s an impossible proposi- 
tion That means war to the knife” and was 
asked what he meant by “‘ war to the knife ’”’ 


Mr Gandhi replied ‘‘ War to the knife 
is a simple Enghsh idiom I have never known 
it used in the literal sense It simply means a 
determined quarrel between parties I hold 
that if there 1s nothing in common between 
the two or nothing which does not come in 
conflict with each other’s culture, there can 
be no fnendly mutual agreement ”’ 


To another question Mr Gandhi replied 
** Although I could not agree to the two-nation 
theory, 1 agreed on the basis of members of a 
family desiring severance of the family tie in 
matters of conflict but not in all matter so as 
to become enemies one of the other as if there 
was nothing common between the two except 
enmity ”’ 


C.R.’s. Support._ Mr C Rajagopalachari 
wrote to the Committee — 

‘‘J have your circular letter of Dec 3 about 
the Concilation Committee I need hardly 
say how warmly I wish you every success 


‘‘ As regards my views of which you have 
asked for a memorandum, they are contaimed 
inthe ‘C B Formula’ which formed the subject 
matter of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks Iam unable 
to improve the terms of that formula 


“T may clanfy a point which has been deli 
berately musrepresented by certain advocates 
of the Muslim League It is only for fixing 
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the Pakistan area of Funjet and Bengal that 
. | have in my formula asked for examination 
‘of population statistics district by district. 
| Jnce the area is thus delimited, my formula 
_ leaves the verdict on the issue of separation 
| to the people inhabiting the delimited area as 
‘whole It 1s not the intention of the formula to 
iake the pees district by district Ple- 
‘uscite by districts would involve the possibility 
f the contiguity of the area being lost if one 
listrict votes one way and another district 
na different way This is therefore avoided 
The clause as to the nght of districts on the 
border is a safeguard to ensure the prevailing 
%f popular opimion where the contiguity would 
\ot thereby be disturbed 

** My position after the failure of the Gandhi- 
imnah talks 1s set out in the introduction to the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks pubhshed by the ‘ Hindus- 
tan Times’ I need add nothing to what I have 
tated therein about the communal issue I wish, 
1owever, to add one other point for the consi- 
deration of the Committee It is not psycho- 
logically possible to create an atmosphere of 
reasonableness unless Self-Government on 
democratic lines im some shape or other is a 
settled fact, and such form of Government 
as 1s functioning and threatens to continue is 
replaced by an agreed constitution I therefore 
appreciate the stand taken by the Non-Party 
Conference The federal part of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 should with suitable 
modifications, be introduced at once with or 
without fresh Provincial elections according 
to the convenience of the British Government 
I would prefer fresh basic Provincial elections, 
so that if the federal part of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 cannot be brought into 
force at once during interim period, an ‘ad 
hoc’ contro] executive may be constituted 
out of the Provincial Governments of the 
11 Provinces which should all be restored in 
replacement of the Section 93 regimes This 
‘ad hoc’ Central Executive should replace the 
present Viceroy’s Council This can be done 
with very httle parlamentary ais ep ye and 
may be statutorily vested with a fixed term of 
tenure If either of these things is done and a 
Central Executive 18 constituted on a popular 
basis, there will be a sanction of conciliation 
An agreed constitution on the basis of the 
declaration of His Mayjesty’s Government 
of April 11, 1942, will replace the interim 
arrangement Parties will feel that unless they 
come to an agreement the interim arrangement 
will continue ” 


Cable to Lord Wavell.—While the Com- 
mittee was stillin session and before the formula- 
tion of its conclusions, Sir Te} Bahadur sent a 
cable to Lord Wavell, who was then in London 
discussing with His Majesty’s Government 

roposals for a solution of the Indian political 
leadlock, communicating the following resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Committee :— 

‘“‘ In view of the internal situation particularly 
relating to the economic life of the people and in 
view of the rapid pace at which international 
events are marching, and in view of the necessity 
of India being represented 1n her own right 
and by her own representatives at all inter- 
national conferences and peace conferences, if 
any, this committee strongly recommends that 
the following steps be taken at once 
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(1) All political prisoners and detenus be ' 
released immediately , 


**(2) India should, by a royal proclamation, 
be declared an independent state and treated 
. a dominion equal and in no way inferior 
o any other dominion of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, even though, pending the 
framing and coming into force of a new constitu- 
tion, the Government of India may have to be 
«conducted in conformity with the provisions 
of the Act of 1935 subject to minimum necessary 
modifications , 


‘* (3) (a8) The proclamations issued in 
several provinces under section 93 of the Act 
should be withdrawn forthwith and the legisla- 
tures allowed to resume their normal! activities, 
(b) Popular Ministnes should be re-established 
in those provinces and allowed to function under 
the provisions of the Act (c) In the formation 
of such Ministnes the Prime Minister represen- 
ting the largest single party in the legislature 
should be required as far as possible to include 
im the Ministry persons commanding the con- 
fidence of other parties in the legislature 


(4) In addition to the restoration of 
autonomy in all the provinces of British India a 
National Government should replace the present 
Executive Council at the centre 


‘*For this purpose the committee would 
recommend for consideration the following 
two alternatives 


FIRST ALTERNATIVE 


““(a) Section five of the Government of 
India Act, 1935 should be so amended as to 
rovide for the issue of a proclamation by His 
May esty bringing into being forthwith a federa- 
tion of India without insisting on the entry 
of Indian States as a condition precedent as 
ae in sub-section (2) of the said section, 
ndian States being at liberty to accede to the 
federation in accordance with the terms of 
section 6 of the Act 


“(b) Part 11 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 with the proposed amendments should 
be brought into force and steps taken :mme- 
diately to hold elections to the two houses of 
the federation legislature and to appoint a 


Council of Ministers in accordance with the mi 


provisions contained in that part 


Provided, however, that m the formation of 
such a ministry, the prime Minister representing 
the largest single party 1n the Legislature shall as 
far as possible, include in the ministry persons 
commanding the confidence of other important 
parties in the Legislature 


SECOND ALTERNATIVE 


Schedule IX of the Act may be continued in 
force but should be so amended as to provide 
for altering the constitution and functioning of 
the Governor-General-in-Council on the follow- 
ing lines ° 


(A) Except for the Commander-in-Chief who 
may continue to be ex-officio member of the 
Executive Council in charge of war operations 
and matters ancillary thereto the entire Execu: 
tive Council should consist of Indians comman: 

the confidence of the parties in the Central 
lature; the provision in sub-section (3; 
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df section 36 which requires that three at least 
of the members should be persons who have 
deen in the service of the Crown in India for a 
period of at least ten years being repealed 


(B) No officials belonging to the permanent 
services shall be nominated to either House of 
the Central Legislature The nominated block 
In each of the two houses shall consist entirely 
of non-officials nominated by the Governor- 
vteneral-in-Council 


(C) In the 9th schedule of the Act the 
rovisions excluding from the control of the 
Legislature expenditure under heads Ecclesiasti, 
sal, External affairs, Defence, Tribal areas 
and other items incurred by the Governor- 
General in his discretion shail be repealed 


(D) The Political Adviser to the Crown 
Representative should be an Indian with the 
‘ank and status of an Executive Councillor 
pong ne may not be a member of the Executive 
ounc 


(E) The decision as to when the fee 
‘lections to the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
ures should take place should be left to the 
National Government at the centre and the 
popular governments in the provinces 


“The Committee prey appreciates your 
Initiative in proceeding to London for the 
purpose, as it believes, of ending the present 
political deadlock in the country and trusts that 
the suggestions that it is now making will be of 
assistance to you and His Majesty’s Goverment 
in solving the problem that faces you The 
Committee 13 continuing 1ts work ” 


The cable represented ‘he firet part of the 
Committee s work and contained its recom- 
mendations with regard to the interim period 


. Jimnah’s protest.—3Mr Jinnah, who 
represented the principal factor in the internal 
deadlock, reacted unfavourablv to the sugges- 
tions made in Sir Taj Bahadurs cable to Lord 
Wavell Mr. Jinnah said 


“Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru and his associates 
have been pass off under different labels 
from time to time, first as ‘ all party conference,’ 
then as ‘no party conference’ and now they 
Sahel assumed the label of ‘conciliation com- 

e.” 


“They are nothing but handmaids of the 
Congress and have played and are playing to the 
tune of Mr. Gandhi Their pompous and 

10u8 profession that they are a detached and 

dependent body of men is utterly false, and 
this 1s clear from their previous activities and 
resolutions and from the character and the 
oe of the hep oa tor hee are 
passed conve} ing their pro rd Wav 

**Two alternatives are offered The Muslim 
aspirations and their national demands of 
Pakistan would be torpedoed by ths subtle 
and flanking movement, if either of them is 
accepted. 


“Muslim India will not accept any attempt 
to change the present constitution m any way 
which would tly or indirectly be on the 
basis of a united India The question of Pakistan 
is the first ant the peohoanri tel ents star 
preliminary to any consideration of the framing 
of any future constitution anygattempt to 
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roilitate inst, prejudice or torpedo the 
Pakistan demand directly or indirectly, if 


countenanced by the British Government will 
be at the sacrifice and betrayal of the hundred 
million Mussalmans in this Jand 


“‘T am confident that having regard to the 
solemn declarations of His Majesty’s Government 
and the pledges and assurances given to the 
Muslims they will not go back as an honourable 
nation and coerce the Mussalmans or force or 
im upon them a constitution agamst their 

and without their approval and consent 
if the British Government are stampeded into 
any departure from or reversal of their declared 
policy by some undue pressure, which I do hope 
will not be the case I shall be fasling in my 
duty, having regard to the temper, determination 
and the deep feelings of Muslim India regarding 
this issue, if I did not draw the attention of 
Britain to the disastrous consequences it may 
lead to, for which the British Government 
alone will be responsible 


Hindu-Muslim Parity.—Within sa week the 
Sapru Conciliation Committee unfolded its 
proposals for the future constitution of India 
which proceeded on the basis of panty between 
Hindus, other than the Scheduled Castes, on the 
one hand, and Mushms on the other, m the 
constitution-making body, the future Central 

ture and in the Executive, the over- 
riding condition being that the umty of India 
and joint electorates were accepted 


The Committee emphatically declared itself 
against Pakistan Mr M Joshi dissented 
from this declaration, as also from the corollary 
that no province should elect not to accede 
to the future Indian Union or secede therefrom 


The Committee envisaged the transfer of 
Paramountcy to the Union, and recommended 
the appomtment of a Minister in charge of 
functions in relation to Indian States, with 
whom a body of three Indian States’ advisers 
is to be associated 


A declaration of fundamental nights, the 
setting up of a minorities commission, and 
special proposals for minorities in the Punjab 
pee included in the Committee’s recommenda- 

ons 


“Tt is needless to say that the recommenda- 
tions do not constitute a full blue print for the 
future constitution ’ Said the Committee 
*“* They merely indicate the outlines which the 
Committee feels would swt the conditions 
in India They are essentially suggestions 
made for the constitution of the country at large 


* These proposals are confined to British 
India only hen the Indian States decide 


to come into the Union, as the Committee hopes 


they will, it is obvious t arrangements will 
have to be made in consultation with them for 
necessary adjustments and additions ” 


The Constitution-Making Body —The 
constitution-making body shall be constituted 
in the manner prescribed in Clause “D” of 
the draft resolution of His Majesty’s Government, 
brought by Sir Stafford Cripps, subject to the 
following modifications :— 


1) The total strength of the body shall be 
10, distributed as foollows: Special *Tntateata, 
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namely, commerce and industry, land-holders, 
universities, labour and women—16, Hindus, 
excluding the Scheduled Castes—-51 , Muslims-—— 
51, Scheduled Castes—-20 , Indian Chnistians— 
7, 8, Backward areas and 
i ees Anglo-Indians—2 , Europeans 
ee » Oo 


ers—1 

(2) It1s because Clause “ D ”’ of His Majesty's 
Government’s declaration provides for election 
by a june electorate, composed of members 
of all Provincial Legislatures, under the system 
of proportional representation, that the Com 
mittee has decided to recommend that, in spite 
of the disparity im the population strengths 
between Muslims and Hindus other than the 
Scheduled Castes, the Hindu community should, 
in the interests of promoting communal unity, 
agree that the representation of the Muslim 
community on the constitution-making body 
shall be on a par with that given to the Hindus 
other than the Scheduled Castes 


(3) No decision shall be valid unless it is 
supported by three-fourths of the members 
present and voting 

(4) His Majesty’s Government shall enact 
the constitution on the basis of the valid deci- 
sions of the constitution-making body, supple- 
mented wherever necessary by its Own awards on 
matters mn which the requisite majority for 
decision was not forthcoming 


ivision of India.— The Committee, having 
considered carefully the resolution of the Muslim 
League passed at Lahore in 1940, the various 
other resolutions of the League and the published 
version of the talks between Mr Jinnah and 
Mahatma Gandhi, and having also considered 
the ‘C R’” and Gandhi proposals, is em- 
haticallv of the opimon that any division of 
ndia into two or more ce independent 
sovereign States 1s unjustified, and will endanger 
the peace and orderly progress of the whole 
country without any compensating advantage 
to any community, and that the political unity 
of India should therefore, be maintained 


Indian States.— Provisions should be made 
in the constitution for the accession from time 
to time of Indian States as units of the Union, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon The 
establishment of the Union should not, however, 
be made contingent on the accession of any 
Indian State or of any mimimum number of 
Indian States The Union should be brought 
into being and should commence to function 
at the earliest possible date, even if no Indian 
State has acceded to 1t as a unit by then 


Non-Accession and Secession— No  pro- 
vince of British India may elect not to accede 
to the Union, nor may any umt—whether a 
Province or a State, which has acceded—be 
entitled to secede therefrom 


P Boundaries.— While it is not 
desirable that the new constitution should be 
delayed by the realignment of provincial boun- 
daries on linguistic or cultural considerations, 
the Constitution Act shall indicate the machinery 
and prescribe the procedure for such realignment 
of the old Provinces and for the creation of new 
Provinces after it has come into force, and on 
such gens ora or creation of Provinces all 
consequen amendments may be made, in 
the constitution. 
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The Committee submits the accompanying 
gestions for the consideration of the constitu- 
m-making body They have been placed 
ore the Committee by one of 1ts members, 
o has great experience of the administration 
of Indian States and of the working of the 
Gévernment of Indian Act (1935) in relation 
totthem As the Indian States are not repre 
seed on this Committee, and as the suggestions 
areof a very vital and far reaching character, 
th¢Commuttee has thought it desirable to express 
hoppinion on the merits of the several alterna- 
tr | suggested beyond stating that a clear 
de: tion of “‘ a Head of the State ’’ 1s necessary 
as ‘the several resolutions adopted by the 
Cohmittee assume the existence of a Head of 
the State and the exercise by him of certain 
power and functions The member responsible 
or these suggestions agrees that they, or any 
vatant of them, involving the participation of 
the Indian States, cannot be finally adopted 
extept with the consent of the Indian States. 


1) There shall be a Head ofthe State 
(that 1s, Union) in India, who shall be the 
rejository of (a) all such powers and duties as 
may be conferred or imposed on him by or under 
the Constitution Act, and (b) such other 
abl as are now vested in His Majesty the 

ng of England, including powers connected 
with the exercise of the functions of the Crown 
in its relations with Indian States, provided 
that 1n relation to his powers, the Head of the 
State shall conform to the traditions, usages 
and conventions which are binding on the 
constitutional head of any State 


(2) The office of Head of the State shall 
have a tenure of five years, and ordinanly no 
pree may hold the office for more than one 

rm 


First Alternative —The head of the 
State shalP be elected by an electoral college 
composed of the members of the two Houses 
of the Union Legislature, either without any 
restriction as to their choice, or subject to their 
choice being confined to the Rulers of Indian 
States having a minimum population, or revenue, 
or both, to be named in a schedule to the 
Constitution Act 


Second Alternative.—{3) The Head of 
the State shall be elected by the Rulers of the 
Indian States referred to above from amongst 
themselves 


Third Alternative——The Head of the 
State shall be appointed by His Majesty the 
King of England, on the advice of the Union 
Cabinet, either without any restriction as to 
his choice, or subject to his choice being confined 
oe Rulers of the Indian States referred to 
above, 


(4) In case the third alternative is adopted, 
and a link with the Bntish Crown is maintained, 
the Secretary of State for India, together with 
all the control that he or the British Cabinet 
exercises over Indian administration, should, 
in any case, be abolished 


(5) The head of a unit, other than an Indian 
State, shall be appointed by the Head of the 


State on the advice of the Union Cabinet 
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Union Legislature—(a) The Union Legisla- 
ture shall consist of the Head of the State and 
two Chambers—the Union Assembly and the 
Council of State : 


(b) The strength of the Union Assembly 
shall be so fixed that there shall be on the 
average One member for every 1,000,000 of the 
population, 


(c) Ten per cent of the total strength shall 
be reserved for the representation of the following 
special interests . Landhoilders , commerce 
and industry , labour , women. 


(d) The remaining seats shall be distnbuted 
among the following communities (1) Hindus, 
other than Scheduled Castes, (2) Muslims, 
(3) Sikhs, (4) Indian Christians, (5) Anglo- 
Indians , (6) other communities, 


(e) (1) 1n case the Muslim community agrees 
to the substitution throughout of joint electo- 
rates with reservation of seats for separate, 
communal electorates, in that case only this 
Committee would recommend that, in the 
interests of promoting national unity, the 
Hindu community should agree that in the 
strength of the Central Assembly, excluding 
the seats allotted to speuial interests, such as 
commerce and industry, landholders, labour, 
etc , Muslim representation from British India 
shall be on a par with the representation given 
to the Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes), 
in spite of the great disparity in their respective 
population strengths 


The Commuttee desire to emphasise their 
view that if this recommendation 1s not to 
implemented in its entirety, the Hindu com- 
munity should be at liberty not merely not to 
agree to the claim for parity of representation, 
but to ask for a revision” of the Communal 
Award 


(1) The Committee considers that the 
representation given to the Sikhs and Scheduled 
Castes 1n the Government of India Act is 
manifestly inadequate and unjust and should be 
substantially raised The quantum of increased 
representation to be given to them should be 
left to the constitution making body. 


(f) For the Union Assembly there shall be 
adult franchise, for seats other than those 
reserved for special interests 


. (g) For the special interest, there shall be 


‘special constituencies There shall be direct 


election to the Umion Assembly As for election 
to the Council of State, the question shall be 
decided by the constitution making body. 


Lists of the matters in respect of which the 
power of making laws for peace, order and good 
Government, and the functions pertaining to 
the administration of those laws, shall fall 
within the sphere respectively, of the Centre 
and the units, shall be embodied in the Constitu- 
tion Act The detailed drawing up of these 
lists should be left to the constitution making 
body The Committee, however, would recom- 
mend that the following principles, among 
others, should de the constitution-ma 
body in the distribution of powers and functions 
between the Centre and the units :— 
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(A) The powers and functions assigned to 
the Centre should be as small in number as 
possible, provided that they shall im any case 
include (1) matters of common interest to 
India, as a whole, such as foreign affairs, defence 
relations with Indian States, inter unit com 
munications, commerce, customs, currency, 
posts and telegraphs , (1) settlement of inter- 
unit disputes , (111) co ordination where necessary 
of the legislation and administration of different 
units , and (1v) such other matters or action 
ag may be required for ensuring the safety and 
tranquillity of India or any part thereof, or 
for the maintenance of the pohtical integrity 
and economic unity of India, or for dealing with 
any emergencies 


(B) Whue all matters not assigned to the 
Centre exclusively or concurrently must be 
declared to fall within the sphere of the unite 
a list of these should, for greater certainty, 
be given in the Constitution Act, with the rder 
that all residuary powers—those not included 
in either of the two lists shall vest in the units 


(C) All customs barriers between one unit 
and another shall be abolished, and there shall 
be free trade within the Union, provided that, 
where the abolition of existing customs barriers 
affects prejudicially the finances of a unit, 
it shall be entitled to adequate compensation 
out of the revenues of the Union Executive. 


(A) Subject to the provisions of Clause 
(B), the Executive of the Union shall be a 
composite Cabinet 1n the sense that the following 
communities shall be represented on 16 (1) 
Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes, (11) 
Muslims, (11) Scheduled Castes, (1v) Sikhs, 
(Vv) Indian Christians , (vi) Anglo Indians. 


(B) The representation of these communities 
in the Executive shall be, as far as possible, a 
reflection of their strength in the Legislature 


(C) The Cabinet shali be deemed to be duly 
constituted, notwithstanding the absence from 
it temporarily of representatives of any of the 
communities mentioned in Clause (A) Where, 
on account of a whole community refusing to 
join or remain in a Cabinet that community 
goes, without representation therein, the vacan 
cles may, pending the availability of members 
of that community, be filled by the appomtment 
of members of other communities, and the 
Cabinet may commence or continue to function, 
provided 1t commands a majority in the Legisla- 
ture 


(D) The Cabinet shall be collectively res- 
ponsible to the Legislature 


(E) The Cabinet shall be led, guided and 
held together by a Prime Minister, who shall. 
ordinarily be the leader of a party, which by 
itself, or mm combination with other parties, 
is able to command a stable majority in the: 

ture A convention should be created 
that the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Mimster should not be mono- 
polised by any one community. 


(F) The other members of the Cabinet 
shall be appointed on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 


(G) One of these Ministers shall be designated . 
Deputy Prime Minister, and it shall be a standing 
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rule that the Deputy Prime Munister shall not 
one to the same community as the Prime 
Manis 


Alternative.—(A) Subject to the provision 
of Clause (B), the Executive of the Umioi 
shall be a composite Cabinet in the sense thd 
the following communities shall be represen 
on it (1) Hindus, other than Scheduled Casted, 
(1) Muslims , (in) Scheduléd Castes , (1v) Sikhy, 
(v) Indian Christians , and (v1) Anglo Indiay. 


(B) The representation of these communitis 
In the Executive shall be, as far as possible,a 
reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 


(C) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be d 
constituted notwithstanding the absence fro 
it temporarily of representatives of any of 
communities mentioned in Clause (A) where, 
account of a whole community refusing to jo 
or remain in a Cabinet that community go 
without representation therein, the vacancié 
may, pending the availability of members ¢f 
that community, be filled by the appomtmert 
of members of other communities, and the 
Cabinet commence or continue to function, 
provided it commands a majority in the 
Legislature. 


(D) The Cabinet shall be elected by the 
Central Legislature in a joint session by the 
system of the single transferable vote The 
elected Ministers shall hold office for the duration 
of the Legislature The Legislature shall 
elect from among the Ministers a President 
and a Deputy President who shall not both 
belong to the same community. 


Minister for Indian States.—There shall 
be a Minister 1n charge of the function< in relation 
to Indian States, and with him shall be asso- 
ciated a body of persons, not less than three 
and not more than five in number, who shall be 
called Indian States’ advisers, and who shail be 
chosen 1n the manner agreed upon with the 
Indian States. The Minister shall consult the 
Indian State advisers in all important matters, 
and shall obtain their concurrence in respect 
ra Baer matters to be specified in the Constitu- 

on 


Judiciary.—({1) There shall be a Supreme 
Court for the Union and a High Court in each 
of the units. 

(2) The strength of Judges in each of these 
courts at the inception of the Union, as well 
as the salanes to be paid to them, shall be fixed 
in the Constitution Act and no modification in 
either shall be made except on the recommenda- 
tion of the High Court, the Government con- 
cerned and the Supreme Court, and with the 
sanction of the Head of the State (a Governor- 
General or President as the case may be), 
provided, however, that the salary of no Judge 
shall be varied to his disadvantage during his 
term of office. 

(3) (A) The Chief Justice of India shall be 
appointed by the Head of the State and the 
other Judges of the Supreme Court shall be 
appointed by the Head of the State in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India. 

(B) The Chief Justice of a High Court 
shall be wt eee by the Head of the State 
in consultation with the head of the unit and the 
Chief Justice ef India. 
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(C) Other Judges of a High Court shall be 
sppouied by the Head of the State in consultea- 
tion with the head of the unit, the Chief Justice 
of the High Court concerned and the Chief 
Justice of India 


(4) A Judge or a High Court of a Supreme 
Court shall be appoimted for hfe, subject to an 
age limit prescribed by the Constitution Act, 
but he may by resignation addressed to the Head 
of the State resign his office 


(5) A Judge of the High Court may be 
removed from ofiice by the Head of the State 
on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity 
of mind or body, 1f on reference being made to 
it by the Head of the State, the Supreme Court 
reports that the Judge ought on any such 
grounds to be removed 


(B) The Judge of the Supreme Court may 
be removed from ofhice by the Head of the State 
on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity 
of mind or body, 1f on reference being made to 
it by the Head of the State, a special tribunal 
appointed for the purpose by him reports that 
the Judge ought on any such grounds to be 
removed 


(6) As regards other matters connected 
with the appointment and function of the 
Judiciary, the provisions embodied in Part 6 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 seem 
suitable, with such modifications as may be 
required for being fitted into the framework 
ot the new constitution 


Defence.—The Committee strongly recom: 
mends that under the new constitution there 
should be a Portfolio of Defence which should 
be held by a Minister responsible to the Legisla 
ture, and that the actual control and discipline 
of the Army should be placed in the hands of a 
Commander-tn Chief under the new Government 


The Committee further recommends that a 
National Army should be created and deve- 
loped as rapidly as possible It 1s unable to 
puggest at this stage what the strength of this 
army should be, as this will depend, apart from 
the vita) question of finance, on a number 
of other factors, such as the nature of the 
post war world settlement and the efhcacv of 
the international orgamsation for the main- 
tenance of world peace Among the measures 
which should be adopted for the creation of 
such an army, the Committee recommends 
the following — 


(1) (A) Such British units as temporarily 
may be required for the efhcient defence of 
India, and such ofhcers as may be needed for 
othcering the National Army until an adequate 
number of Indian officers becomes available. 
shall be obtained by a treaty or agreement 
entered into by the Union Government and 
His Majesty’s Government, specifying, among 
other things, the terms and conditions of their 
re employment by the Union 


(B) As soon as the war is over, all direct 
recruitment of British othcers to the Indian 
forces should cease Such British officers as 
do not belong to the Indian Army and are not 
required for specific appointments should be 
reverted to the Bntish Army Establishment. 
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(2) An institution should be established 
ior the training 1n sufficient numbers of oficers 
of all the three arms—air, land and sea—and 
all defects existing 1n the present system which 
prevent rapid Indianisation or the creation of 
Indian officers capable of assuming leadership 
should be forthwith removed 


(3) If1t1s found that the present educational 
system does not produce a sufficient number 
of young men suitable in every respect for a 
milrtary career, steps should be taken at once 
to remove this defect 


(4) University Officers Training ( orps should 
be established where they do not exist and large- 
ly expanded, and measures taken not only for 
ensuring the supply of officers to fill vacancies 
m peace time, but for the rapid expansion of 
the cadre in the event of a mulitary threat to 
India Such measures should aim at creating 
a reserve Of young men with service traming 
who can be rapidly absorbed as officers when 
expansion takes place 


(5) The Committee would emphasise that 
the maintenance of law and order is essentially 
the responsibility of the Unit Governments, 
and they should, if necessary, by increasing 
the strength of their police forces, equip them- 
selves adequately for the discharge of this 
responsibility The Committee would, how- 
ever, make it clear that the services of troo 
on the Union Army kEstabhshment should 
available for being requisitioned only when the 
civil power finds itself unable to cope with any 
particular situation. 


The Committee further recommends that a 
balance should be maintamed between the 
respective arms and that special attention 
should be paid to the Navy Air Force, mechani- 
sed units and such other branches as may from 
time to time be developed 


The Committee recommends that steps 
should be taken, even before the coming into 
being of the new constitution, to adopt and 
give effect to the measures as far as practicable. 


Public Services. —(3) The orders now im 
force at the (entre regarding the representation 
of the communities in public services may 
continue 1n operation till the Union Government 
under the new constitution comes into being 
The Committee, however, recommends that 
the 83 per cent of the seats now allotted to 
the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, and the Anglo- 
Indians and Parsis may be split up between the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indians, and Parsis in the proportion of 34 
per cent for the Sikhs, 3 per cent for Indian 
Christians and 1 5/6 per cent for Anglo Indians 
and Parsis The special provisions relating to 
Anglo Indians in certain services under Section 
242 of the Government of India Act of 1935 
are not to be affected by this recommendation 


imorities Commissions.—(A) The Consti- 
tution Act shall provide for the establishment 
at the Centre anid. in each of the provinces an 
independent Minority Commission which shall 
be composed of a representative for each of the 
communities (not necessarily a member of that 
community) represented in the Legislature 
(B) Subject to the possession of such 
qualifications or experience as may be prescribed, 
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community, shall be elected by members of 

the Legislature belonging to that community 
(C) No member of the Legislature shall be 

eligible for membership of the Commission 


(D) The term of office of members of the 
Commission shall be the same as and synchronise 
with the term of office of members of the Legisla 
ture concerned 


(E) The functions of the commission shall 
be —({i) To keep a constant watch over the 
interests of minority communities in the area 
(ii) without attempting to deal with stray 
administrative acts or individual grievances 
to call for such information as the Commission 
may consider necessary for discharging its 
functions, (1) to review  periodically—for 
example once every six months—the policy 
pursued in legislation and admunistration by 
the Legislature and the executive in regard to 
the implementing of non justicable fundamental 
rights assured by the constitution to minority 
communities and to submit a report to the 
Prime Minister 


(F) The recommendations of the the Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister Commission shall be 
considered by small as soon as possible place 
the report of the Commission before the Legisla 
ture with a full statement of the action taken 
or proposed to be taken in pursuance of the 
recomMendations of the Commission In case 
any of the recommendations are not accepted 
wholly or in part the statement should also 
contain full explanations of the decisions taken 
by the Government Facilities shall be provided 
to the Legislature for a discussion of the report 
and the decisions of the Government thereon 


The Committee while strongly recommending 
to all communities and parties to accept the 
proposals says that in the event of their being 
unacceptable to the various communities and 
parties and their failure to reach an agreement 
on any other basis His Majesty 3s Government 
should set up an interrm Government in India 
and proceed to establish machinery for drafting 
the new constitution generally on the basis 
of the principles underlving these proposals 
enact 1¢ in Parhament and put 1t into operation 
at the earliest possible date 


Silver Jubilee Session.—The Silver Jubilee 
Session of the National Liberal kederation was 
held in Lahore in March 1945 under the presi 
dentship of Mr T FP Venkatrama Sastri of 
Madras He made a demand for an immediate 


declaration by the British Government granting, 


Dominion Status to India and urged the release 
of political prisoners and Congress detenus 
including the members of the Congress Working 
Committee 


Mr Sactri sand ‘The Government must 
declare immediately that India shall have the 
status of a Dominion at the end of the war 
Her mullions have fought on the battle field 
for the cause of the United Nations The 
Cripps Offer contained that declaration and 
the answers of Sir Stafford pe to the ques 
tions put to him made clear that the status 
of India shall be the same as that of the other 
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the member representing each community, 
who need not necessarily belong to the same: 


Dominions and that India shall have the same 
right either to remain within the Commonwealth 
or to go out of 16 


* That declaration must be made forthwith 
and implemented so far as it may be, by the 
British Government While they are devising 
measures for the reconstruction of Italy, Poland 
areece, they can have no legitimate excuse 
‘or postponing the freedom of India The 
intricacy of the problems in the countries 
mentioned above did not bar them from taking 
steps even when the war 1s on, and the Indian 
problem presents no features more difficult 
to resolve than the problems they are solving 
now elsewhere 


I should say that the Governor General 
should have released the political prisoners 
and the Congress detenus long ago Neither the 
public peace nor the safety of the State any 
longer requires the detention of these persons , 
and the continuance of their detention is wholly 
unjustified They should be immediately 
released Even for a solution of the present 
deadlock, mutual consultation between the 
members of the Working Committee of the 
Congress 18 necessarv and their continuance in 
jail and the refusal of the Government to allow 
mutual consultation between them only adds 
to the difficulties in the way of finding a solution ”’ 


Mr Sastri dealt at length with the problem 
of minorities and said Pakistan 1s no solu 
tion for the problem of the minorities The 
creation of separate foreign states does not 
really get rid of the minority problem altogether 
There will be a large proportion of non Muslims 
in the Mushm areas so separated and compara 
tively a small propos of Muslims in the 
Hindu areas efinite and satisfactory safe- 
guards for the non Muslims in the Muslim 
areas are offered If such an offer 1s just and 
fair to minorities of over 40 per cent. in those 
provinces, would it be impossible to devise 
safeguards for the protection of the essential 
cultural features of all groups, including the 
Muslims, within a united India ? 


‘ What, again, of the expense of defence 
which each independent state will have to 
maintain? and would the defence organised 
by the separate states be adequate in the event 
of aggression ? willthe four states in the North 
West agree to join and belong to one state ? 
Will the Punjab agree to look after their financial 
needs and requirements? Will the non 
Muslim areas in the Punjab desire to remain 
in an independent Mushm State or claim to 
form a separate state of their own ? if separate 
independent states are formed and they have 
their own armies will joint action invariably 
result when emergencies arise? may they 
not be turned against each other in a fratricidal 
war ? 


‘The Mushm League appeals to the principle 
of self determination This principle 1s a much 
misunderstood one It 1s a case of secession 
from an existing state to which that principle 
does not apply and should not be apphed It 
has been recognised that it is impossible to 
grant independence to a section of the population 
unless they had a territory capable of sustaining 
a economic and political framework of a 
nation. 
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“ Whether Mr Jinnah, who has, so far,, “The Foreign and Poltical Departments 
made the concession of Pakistan a condition! are still largely kept a close preserve of the 
of any discussion, constitutional or other, ean: British A large number of Europeans who 
now bring himself to put aside Pakistan and have been recruited in the key services d 
discuss the terms of a federal constitution 1s’ the last six years lead Indians to suspect that 
more than anyone can say It might be a; the foundation 1s being laid for decades of 
oy hope still, I see no harm in saying that; domination No change in the composition 


Jinnah, who has demonstrated his power | 
to hold up, must now demonstrate his power to 
solve the Indian problem ‘The problem of: 
Indian unity was posed first in this province 
and 1t must here receive its final solution 


“In the recent Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
a formula was evolved for the solution of inter 
national conflicts by negotiation, mediation, 
concilation, arbitration, judicial settlement 
or other peaceful means to be chosen by the 
parties to the conflict Failing that, the conflict 
will be referred to the Security Council Though 
this formula deals only with international 
conflict, ita principle may be applied for resolving 
the Indian deadlock 


Mr Sastri then touched upon the problem: 
of Indian States He said ‘‘ The time hasi 
come now when the States should have repre | 
sentative governments, and the people of the 
States should be given their due share in a 
popular government In the Federal Legisla 
ture, not only the rulers of the States but 
also the subjects of the States should be 
represented ’’ 


Referrmg to the industrialisation of India, 
Sastri remarked ‘There have been 
many plans drawn up or 1n the process of being 
drawn up. I will not attempt to assess their 
exact value The plans involve expenditure 
in astronomical figures How they can be 
worked out is a matter for the experts to 
consider But all seem to agree that without 
a National Government 1t will be impossible 
to put into effect any large scale plan of economic 
policy 
“‘ Here again the conclusion 1s forced on us 
that for the industrialisation of India, for the 
reef of poverty, disease and unemployment 
among the masses and for many other large 
scale programmes like sanitation, transport, 
etc , 16 18 necessary that there should be a 
united India, pooling her intelligence and her 
resources in one concerted attempt to raise the 
standard of her people ’ 


Mr Sastri referred to the phgrt of Indians 
overseas He said ‘‘ The plight of Indians 
in the colonies and especially in South Afmca 
deserve our active sympathy and help Itisa 
tragic irony that while the U S A 1s willing 
to admit Indians on a quota system and give 
them rights of citizenship, South Africa should 
deny that mght to the Indians settled there 
The Government of India should take such 
ried as might be necessary to protect them, 
and the British Government should see to it 
that this grave injustice is remedied and further 
embitterment averted ”’ 


On the subject of Indianisation, the President 
said ‘* Recruitment in the services just now 
has an alarming aspect and needs our close 
attention, It is regrettable that the process 
of indianisation in the services has not been 
accelerated The recruitment in the officers’ 
cadre in the Army is still disappointing 


of the services till a new constitution 1s agreed 
to 13 suprious and untenable as an explanation ’ 


Mr Sastri concluded ‘There will be no 
place so long as imperialism lasts As for 
Britain s attitude to the future of India words 
promise, but action demes Words uttered 
in adversity are forgotten on the turn of the 
wheel of fortune Conduct seems to reinforce 
the assertion ‘what we have we hold’ But 
some leaders of thought in England have 
deplored this attitude and have urged the need 
for giving independence to India An indepen 
dent India will be an asset even in the present 
war against Japan Everything plaimy imdicates 
the need for unity and the united effort of all 
parties in India None but the wilfully blind 
can fail to see it ” 


Resolutions.—Resolutions urging the British 
Government *o form a National Government 
at the Centre and deploring the continuance 
of the political deadlock in India and asking the 
Government of India to release the members 
of the Congress Working Committee and the 
other Congress leaders were adopted 


The resolution on the formation of a National 
Government said 


*“‘(a) While adhering to its opposition to 
any division of India into Hindustan and 
Pakistan, the federation 1s of the opinion that 
without prejudice to the different viewpoints 
On controversial issues relating to the ultimate 
form of the future Indian constitution, the Con- 
gress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and other important political parties and 
interests should, during the period of the war 
unite and co operate with a view to the formation 
of National Government both at the Centre 
and the provinces and urges on the British 
Government the necessity of forming such a 
Government at the Centre and creating it on 
the same footing as a Dominion Government 


“The Federation is convinced that the 
formation of such a Government would help 
to clear away misunderstandings and promote 
mutual confidence and lead to the solution of 
many urgent and important domestic problems 
pertainmg to the national economy of the 
country 


“(b) The Federation deprecates the policy 
of the British Government in assuming the 
role of passive spectators and urges them 
actively to participate in the solution of the 
present political deadlock and take constructive 
steps to promote the establishment of a national 
government, both at the Centre and in the 
provinces, composed of important political 
parties and interests 


“¢c) The Federation urges the British 
Gig inca to announce without delay that 


they would be prepared to implement their 
mises to India on the basis of an ment 
etween the various political ea and 
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interests or, in the absence of such agreement, 
if necessary, by themselves enacture a Dominion 
constitution for India within one year of the 
cessation of hostilities ’’ 


The Federation also passed a resolution 
demanding for Indians in South Africa full 
citizenship rights 


Deploring the failure of the Government 
of the Unmon of South Africa to abolish the 
Pegging Act, the resolution stated in part 
“In view of the uncompromising attitude of the 
Government of South Africa towards this 
legitimate demand of India, this Federation 
feels that 1t was a mistake on the part of the 
Government of India to have sent the High 
Commissioner to South Africa and it urges the 
Government of India to recall the High Com 
missioner forthwith and to adopt all fiscal and 
commercial sanctions against South Africa 
until the Pegging Act 1s abolished ’’ 


Another resolution expressed deep regret 
and concern at the ‘‘ misuse of the Defence 
of India Act and Rules on numerous occasions ' 
The resolution stated that the civil liberties 
were being invaded without adequate justuifica- 
tion and for political ends 


The Federation also deplored racial pre- 
judice existing between the white and non 
white peoples of the world and suggested that 
“unless a determined effort 1s made on a world 
scale against the course of race prejudice, the 
non-white peoples of the world who are now 
fully conscious of their mghts, are bound to 
revolt agaist the tyranny of the whites and 
imperil the cause of world peace ”’ 


The Federation pressed upon the Rulers 
of Indian States to declare full responsible 
government as their policy as rapidly as possible 
and assured the people of the States of its 
full support in their constitutional methods 
for securing reforms and the redress of their 
grievances 


The Federation expressed concern over 
the continued recruitment of the Indian services 
from outside India and strongly urged upon the 
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Government the necessity for stopping all 
future recruitment to these services from 
outside India 


The Federation, in another resolution, ex- 
pressed profound concern at the food situation 
in the country ‘which, though somewhat 
improved 18 still far from satisfactory’ It 
urged the Government to evolve a more satis- 
factory policy and admunister it efficiently 
so as to save the people from all avoidable 
hardships and distress 


The Federation unanimously passed a re- 
solution demanding that im the Imperial and 
International conferences India should be 
represented largely, 1f not wholly by non official 
pubhc men commanding the confidence of the 
people ‘“‘ until such time as a National Govern 
ment can appoint its own proper accredited 
representatives °’ 


Demanding complete nationalisation of 
India’s Defence services within a short period 
the Federation a'so urged that India’s status 
as envisaged in the post war world and her 
future role as a bulwark of peace in Asia required 
a radical change in regard to her defence policy. 
The Federation suggested that the Iefence 
portfoho should be entrusted to an Indian 
Member commanding the confidence of the 
public and that a policy of Indianisation in all 
grades oft the army, navy and air force be 
expedited It further suggested that Indian 
eMergency commissioned officers should not 
be demobilised after the war and that the 
army should be recruited from all provinces 
and classes to a much greater extent than at 
present 


The President, Mr T R_ Venkatarama 
Sastri, winding up the session, expressed 
gratification at the formation of a Ministry 
by the Congress in the Frontier Province and 
expressed the hope that this will be followed 
by the assumption of office by the Congress 
in those other provinces where Section 93 rule 
continued 


The Muslim League. 
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THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. 


The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed, It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 

ears old it became sufficiently important 
enter into an agreement-—known since 
as the Lucknow Pact—with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the ‘twenties, and differences set 
in among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on 2 aga 
presentation of Muslim demands. ith the 
pros of still further constitutional reforms 
at end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. The 
ublication of the Communal Award and ite 
clusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1088 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the Ledgue and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion ofthe Muslim community on the eve of the 
firat elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1935. For the 
firat time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr. Jinnah, and his 
co-workers, although the success of League 
nominees was not very striking. Doubtless 
Mr. Jinnah, who was the guiding spirit behind 
this new activity, was handicapped by fissiparous 
tendencies and reactionary forces in distan( 
rovinces beyond the sphere of his direct in- 
Husoce: This was soon rectified by the growing 
influence of Mr. Jinnah and the League among 
the Muslims, although his control over the 
League parliamentarians of the Punjab cannof 
yet be said to be complete. 


Mr. Jinnah’s influence among the Muslim 
increased rapidly in the years following the 
advent of the 1935 constitution. The Muslim 
League grew into a powerful organisation with 
branches all over the country. At Lucknow in 
1987 ite creed was lightened up; at Lahore 
three years later it adopted a resolution demand- 
ing the ition of the country into Hindu 
India ; and in 1941, the creed was 
again changed into what amounts to a demand 
for secession. 


Shortly after the 1936 elections, Mr. Jinnah 
explained the position of the League members 
of provincial legislatures vis-a-vis other grou 
andsaid: ‘“ The constitution and policy of the 


League do not prevent us from co-operation with 
thers. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
f our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very inception, or inside the legislature, if the 


basic principles are determined by common 
consent, ” 


These words engendered a hope that the League 
might beinduced to co-operate with the Congress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became apparent that 
‘he two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
itiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Jinnah 
‘efused to convert the League into ‘‘an under- 
itudy of the Congress’’ and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community. The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslimcommunity. Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
‘o uplift the nation as a whole, In this process 
ihe League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr, Jinnahretorted: ‘‘ The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
join hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minonities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may i unless it is determined by common 
consent,” 


Paying little heed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way. 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of League leaders, In 
what may be described as non-Muslim provin- 
ces—that is, those in which the Muslims are in a 
minority—the Congress formed Ministries with- 
out consulting and securing the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. No doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, but they failed mainly on 
account of the Congress demand that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parliamen- 
tary pony. and merge itself into the resultant 
Congress-League Party. The League, for its part, 
was willing to co-operate but not onthe terms 
imposed by the Congress. In the result the 
negotiations failed, and the League remained in 
the Opposition. Although the bulk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the provin- 
cial legislatures by the electorate were in opposi- 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 
constitute Governments with Mu Ministers 
who did not repyesent Muslim opinion in the 
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legislature, Nowhere in any of the so-called 
Congress provinces did the Muslim Ministers 
have the support of the majority or even a decent 
number of Muslim legislators. Thus these 
Muslim Ministers in the Congress provinces 
were the obyjecta of repeated displays of 
Muslim hostility 
Having failed to reach an agreement with the 
League and its leaders, the Congress tried to 
crush the League and its leaders by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national programme For a 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually 
failed to achieve ita object The League leaders 
counteracted the Congress propaganda by 
ater out to the Muslim masses that their 
ue interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of the e which alone could serve 
them truly The lLeague’s counter drive 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega 
tions that in provinces where the Congress was 
the Government the Muslim munorities 
were not treated well The widening gulf 
between the Congress and the League gave an 
additional stimulus to the consolidation of the 
Muslim forces under the League which found 
fruition at the Lucknow session of the League 
in the autumn of 1937 


w Session.—The session was unique 
in several respects For the first time 
in the history of the Muslim orgausational 
movement, complete unity was achieved, and 
every section of Mushm opimuion including those 
which till then had been opposed to the League 
or outside it, rallied round the League There 
was no discordant note and Muslim political 
unity was complete The Muslim League 
emerged the only strong and influential political 
organisation of the Muslim community 

The session changed the creed of the League 
to ‘‘the establishment in India of full indepen- 
dence in the form of a federation of free democra- 
tic states in which the rights and interests of 
the Muslims and other minorities are adequatel 
and effectively safeguarded in the constitution 
(For details of the proceedings of this session, 
see Indian Year Book 1938 39 ) 

The foundations of Muslim solidarity laid at 
the Lucknow session of the League in the autumn 
of 1987 proved very strong indeed The League 
grew from strength to strength in the two 

years and today it 1s admittedly the 
ost powerful organisation of the community 
The e’s spokesmen claim that it 1s the 
cat Mt erg i of the Muslims, and one may 
be inclined to recognise that claim but for the 
existence of other organisations in the community 
with more or less following and influence, not 
excluding a large number of Muslims who are 
mmembers of the Congress There may be two 
opinions about the claim that the League is the 
only organisation of the community, but no 
one can question that it is the most powerful 
and the most influential 

With the outbreak of the war and the changes 
it wrought in Indian politics, the League found 
itself in an extremely advantageous position <A 
pla of the chapter on the Indian National 

ngreas will show how the Congress withdrew 


ge 


sway for nearly two and a half years <As 
of this the ¢ came to be on a par 
the Congress in that both were now out of 


E 


é 


from the provinces where it had. 
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office and without the power and influence which 
went with it Whereas the Congress lost through 
the resignation of its ministries such aining 
power as it had while m office, the e 
acquired some indirect power through the inter- 
national complications that resulted from the 
war Again, whereas the Congress had alienated 
the sympathies of the Indian Princes by sponsor- 
ing and encouraging agitation for responsible 
government for the States people, the League 
earned the friendship of the Princely order by 
condemning such activities and upholding the 
rights and privileges of the Indian Princes in 
any revision of the Indian Constitution In 
yet another direction the League mancouvred 
itself into a comfortable pen » whereas, the 
Congress categorically withheld its co-operation 
from the war, the League abstained from taking 
any such attitude and merely insisted on the 
satisfaction of its claims pnor to making up its 
mind Even this was only the official attitude 
of the League as an organisation Most of its 
Individual members were in favour of whole- 
heartedly aiding in the prosecution of the war 
And the League winked at this 

A fortnight after the declaration of the war, 
the Working Committee of the League passed a 
resolution which illustrates the tact and firmness 
with which the League steered the Muslim ship 
The League Committee stated that “if full, 
effective and honourable co operation of the 
Mussalmans is desired by the British Govern- 
ment in the grave crisis which is facing the world 
today and if 1t is desired to bring it to a success- 
ful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction among the Mussalmans and 
take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation that can speak 
on behalf of Muslim India.” 


Attack on Congress Munistries.—Side by 
side with the demand for the redress of 
Muslim grievances and the assertion that 
their full and free consent should be obtained 
before any change in the Constitution was 


z attempted, the League continued its pear tae 
ch a 


against the Congress munistries, to w 
reference has been made in past issues of 
the Indian Year Book Apart from the 
“atrocities ” which, the League affirmed, had 
been perpetrated on the Muslim munorities in 
the provinces administered by the Congress, the 
League made a fresh point which was soon to 
become the nucleus of a serious development 
m Indian politics 

In a resolution passed in September 1939, the 
Working Committee of the League said “The 
developments that have taken place, especially 
since the inauguration of the f debbaese rp consti- 
tution based on the so called democratic par 
mentary system of blero and the recent 
experiences of over two years, have established 
beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly 
in a permanent communal majority and the 
domination by the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities, whose life and | .berty, Faehd goo and 
honour are in danger, and even their r us 
rights and culture are being assailed and annihi- 
lated every day under the Congress Governments 
in various provinces 

a t 


‘While Muslim India stands 

exploitation of the people of India and has 
repeatedly declared in favour of ‘ a free India,’ it 
is equally opposed to domination by the Hindu 
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majorit 
minorities and vassalisation of Muslim India 
and is irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a 
rrrnstal pomaranity denise the pulse of 
emocracy and parliamen system of govern- 
ment Such a constitution is totally unsuited 
to the genius of the peoples of the country, which 
is composed of various nationalities and does 
not constitute a national state ” 


This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority rule was an altogether new line which 
was struck almost for the first time by the League 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for effective safeguards for the protection of 
the Mushm community s religious, cultural and 
other rights , now the Muslims began to question 
the very basis of democracy and declared that 
the western democracy in the sense of rule by 
majority was unsuitable This was developed 
In the summer of 1940 into a demand for the 
separation of Muslims on the ground that they 
constituted an integral nation and not a minority 
in the Indian population 7 


In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
Muslims and to find out whether they were 
justified—in other words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guilty of oppressing them 


or even neglecting them But all these ended 
in smoke 


Political Discussions —Meanwhile, discus 
sions on the political field continued and 
early in October 1939 the Viceroy called into 
consultation leaders of all sections of opimuion 
in India with a view to ascertaining their wishes 
in the matter of constitutional reform On 
the conclusion of these consultations, the Viceroy 
issued an exhaustive statement on Britains 
War aims vs a-vis India 


It gave the Muslim community the requisite 
apsurance concerning its status in future adjust 
ments This is evident from the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee of the League 
which met in Delhi towards the end of October 
1989 The Committee hailed the Viceroy s 
statement as a new charter of hope for the 
minorities and as a recognition of the League 8 
right to full say m the future constitutional 
arrangements m this resolution one can 
infer that the League found in the Viceregal 
declaration an acknowledgment of the League’s 
status as an essential factor in any political 
development on an all India basis (See ] - 
isgues of the Indian Year Book ) 


Lahore Session.—To return to the Muslim 
League As already stated the idea of Muslim: 
being a nation gathered strength during 1939 4 
in which period a number of schemes for th 
formation of a Muslim dlor of autonomous states 
were mooted Fora time they were not regardec 
seriously , but from the proceedings of thi 
annual session of the League held in April 104( 
it became clear that the Muslim League was 
serious about this partition business At 
Lahore, the Muslim community as represented 
by the Muslim League, declared for Muslim 
independence, 


The principal resolution of the session, which 
Was carried unanimously, rap .— 


over the Mussalmans and other: 
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While approving and endorsing the action 
aken by the Council and the Working Committee 
of the All India Muslim gue, as indicated 
in their resolutions dated the 27th of August, 
she 17th and 18th of September and 22nd of 
detober, 1939, and the 3rd of February, 1940, 
m the constitutional issue, this session of the 
\ll India Mushm League emphatically reiterates 
that the scheme of Federation embodied in 
the Government of India Act, 1985 18 totally 
unsuited to and unworkable in the pecuhar 
conditions of this country and is altogether 
unacceptable to Muslim India 


“It further records 1ts emphatic view that, 
hile the declaration dated the 18th of October, 
939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of His 

Majesty s Government 1s reassuring in so far 
as it declares that the policy and plan on which 
the Government of India Act, 1935, 13 based 
will be reconsidered in consultation with the 
various parties interests and communities in 
India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless 
the whole constitutional plan 1s reconsidered 
dé novo and that no revised plan will be mpgel 
able to the Mushms unless it 1s framed with 
thelr approval and consent 


“Resolved that it 1s the considered view 
of this session of the All India Muslim League 
that no constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to the Muslims, 
unless 1 1s designed on the following basic 
principles, namely, that geographically con 
tiguous units are demarcated imto regions 
which should be so constituted, with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numer! 
cally in a majornty, as in the north western 
and eastern zones of India, should be grouped 
to constitute ‘imdependent States ’ m which 
the constituent units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign and that adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards should be specifically 
provided in the constitution for munorities 
in the units and in the regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other nghts and interests 
in consultation with them, and, in other parts 
of India where the Mussalmans arein a minonty 
erie eee effective and mandatory safeguards 
shall be specifically provided in the Constitution 
for them and other minorities for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultition with them 


“‘ This session further authorises the Working 
Committee to frame a scheme of Constitution 
in accordance with these basic principles, pro 
viding for the assumption finally by the res- 
pective regions of all powers such as Defence, 
External Affairs, Communications Customs 
and such other matters as may be necessary 


This created a stir in the country, among 
nationalists and Hindus alike and also among 
some Muslims. True the novelty of the thing 
caught the Muslim imagination, but even among 
Muslims there were many who questioned the 
wisdom of the step suggested in the Lahore 
resolution Apart from destroying Indian unity 
which had been built up after years of strenuous 
effort, it was argued by many, the Lahore scheme 
would place the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
provinces in a very unenviable position. 
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The evolution of Muslim ‘League thought 
in 194041 followed the lines laid down 
in April 1940 when the Pakistan resolution was 
adoptedat Lahore Percentages and weightages, 
proportion of representation and share 1m services, 
guarantees and safeguards—notions which had 
held the political field for decades—were clean 
swept aside Mr Jinnah was not thinking 
in terms of these trifles, outworn gadgets of a 
democracy held to be unsuitable to an omental 
people and totally applicable to the peculiar 
conditions of India All these devices pre 
supposed the continuance of Mushms as members 
of a Statc, more or less secured and safeguarded, 
enjoying greater or less share of power, but 
scarcely likely a8 a community ever to occupy 
a dominant position Mr Jinnah refusec 
to think of an arrangement which would not 
give the Muslims equal power and authorit: 
with the majority community He would not 
be party to making the Muslims subo@dinate 
to the Hmdus_ Being a numerical minority 
they as a community would perforce be th 
junior partner in any composite State 


As in a composite State the Mushms couk 
not in the nature of democracy expect to bi 
reckoned as equals with the majority community, 
much less as the dominant force Mr Jinna 
went away from the idea of a composite State 
and proposed that India should be divided intc 
two spheres Muslim and Hindu Each wai 
to be autonomous internally and for purpose: 
of a Central Government with mmimum powers 
the two should collaborate as equals 


The Pakistan ideal began to exercise thi 
Mushm mind It provided the League and 
Mr Jimnah with a new plank, gave the Muslim 
community a new goal, a new vista free from 
what was described as “the danger of Hindu 
Ra)” Every development affecting the future 
of India in any way was viewed against the back- 
ground of Pakistan , how wil more power for 
the future Indian State affect the Muslims? 
Therefore the League claimed the nmght to 
approve or reject every proposal calculated to 
affect the country and its population The 
threat was put forth that ‘‘any move by the 
Congress to widen political power in India with 
out the Leagues approval will meet with the 
League s resistance ”’ 


Madras Session—The annual session of 
the League was held in Madras amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm in the middle of April 1941 
Mr Jinnah, who presided urged the British 
Government to give up their policy of appease 
ment towards those who were bent upon frus 
trating the war efforts and to get on with those 
who wanted to get on with them 


Outlining the policy of the Muslhm League, 
he said ‘‘ The goal of the Ali India Mushm 
League 1s that we want to establish a com 
pletely mdependent State in the north-west 
and eastern zones of India with full control 
nally on defence, foreign affairs, communi 
cations, customs, currency, exchange, etc We 
do not want under any circumstances a constitu 
tion of an All India character with one Govern 
ment at the Centre We will never agree to 
that If you once agree to it, let me tell you that 


the Muslims would be absolutely wiped out of, 


existence We shall never be a feudatory of 
any power or of any Government at the Centre 
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so far as our free national homelands are con- 
cerned Muslim India will never submit to an 
All-India constitution and one Central Govern- 
ment The ideology of the League is based on 
the fundamental principle that the Muslims 
of India are an independent nationality and that 
any attempt to get them to merge their national 
and political identity and ideology will be 
resisted The policy of the League is to 
endeavour to promote goodwill and harmony 
among other peoples on the basis of equality, 
fair play and reciprocity This can best be 
secured by agreement with other peoples and 
parties and states with the object of achieving 
collective security and orderly development of the 
people living in different states as well as among 
the different free states as members of a comity 
respecting each, the other’s rights ”’ 


Emphasising the unsuitability of democracy 
to India, Mr Jinnah said ‘* Majority rule in 
& single nation, m a single society is under- 
standable Representative government in a 
single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, 
18 understandable But you have only to apply 
your minds for a few minutes to see if such a 
system can even work or succeed when you have 
two different nations, more than two different 


h nations, im this sub contment, when you have 


totally two different societies "’ Ho alse 
referred to Dravidistan in South India and said 
that they were fully agreeable to the establish- 
ment of Dravidistan 

Change of Creed.—The most important 
resolution of the Madras session was that which 
changed the creed of the League 


“‘(1) The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating 
geographically contiguous units into regions 
which shall be so constituted with such terri- 
torial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in & majority as in the north western and eastern 
zones of India shall be grouped together to consti- 
tute independent States as Muslim free national 
homelands 1n which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and séverelgn 

(2) That adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities the above 
mentioned units and regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them 

(3) That in other parts of India where the 
Muslims are in a minority, adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for them and other 
minorities for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other mnghts and interests in consultation 
with them ’’ 

Towards the end of 1941 the League Workin 
Committee expressed itself on the politica 
guestion A resolution passed at Nagpur in 
December said ‘‘The Committee are deeply 
concerned and alarmed that while the y 
of the British Government still remains the 
same a8 laid down in the Declaration of August 
8, 1940, there is a growing tendency in a 
section of the British press and politicians who, 
under the stress of war against the Axis Powers 
ind the entry of Japan in the arena, are urging 


The Muslim League. 


the Government to revise the policy hitherto . 


followed and to start a policy of appeasement of 
the Congress by ma a fresh declaration 
in utter disregard of previous statements and 
romises to the Mussalmans of India and in 
norance of the nature and extent of the 
political, religious and cultural differences 
existing between the major communities in 
India, namely Hindus and Muslims. 


‘* The Working Committee, therefore, consider 
it necessary to warn the British public and 
the Government that any departure from the 
policy and solemn Declaration of August 8, 
1940, and pledgesgiven therein to the Mussal- 
mans would constitute a gross breach of faith 
with Muslim India and that any revision of 
policy or any fresh declaration which adversely 
affects the demand of Pakistan or proceeds 
on the basis of a Central Governnfent with 
India as one single unit and the Mussalmans as 
an all-India minority shall be strongly resented 
by the Muslims who will be compelled to resist 
it with all the force at their command which 
would, at this critical junction, among other 
things necessarily result in serious impediment 
of the country’s war efforts, which have so far 
been largely carried on with the help and 
support of Mussalmans, because of the policy 
and attitude hitherto adopted by the Muslim 
League in order not to embarrass or impede 
war efforts so far 4s possible. ” 


Internal Troubles.—Encouraged by the suc- 
cesses achieved through the Lucknow, Lahore 
and Madras sessions of the League, Mr. Jinnah 
was engaged in 1941-42 in further consolidating 
the influence of the League among the Muslim 
magses and propagating the new policy of the 
League. In t. task he achieved a large 
measure of success, although it must be admitted 
that he met with one or two reverses. 


Such reverses as befell his lot were from 
own camp. Sir. Sikander Hyat Khan, 
late Premier of the Punjab, continually pursued a 
licy which was not quite on the orthodox 
ines of the League. Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier 
of Bengal, frequently went off at a tangent, 
had more than once to be shaken up by the 
League President and executive and eventually 
struck a path of his own. The late Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh, who never was in the League, 
headed a separate movement of Independent 
Muslims opposed to the division of India and 
inclined to a nationalistic outlook. Other 
Muslim groups too expressed dissent from the 
League’s unwavering demand for the partition 
of the country. 


These notwithstanding, Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim ueegue continued to grow in stature, 
ag evidenced by the recognition accorded by 
the British Government to the influence and 
representative character of that organisation 
ag far as the Muslims of India are concerned. 
Mr. Jinnah never showed any slackening of 
his demand for Pakistan, although he expressed 
Willingness not to raise that question in a 
pointed form while the war was in progress, 
provided, however, that in any transitional 
petri arg for the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands steps were taken to 
ensure that the League got a fair share. 
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Perhaps the highest marks scored by the 
League so far are to be found in the British 
War Cabinet’s formula brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the spring of 1942, in which the 
British Government offered to give to Indian 
provinces the mght to choose whether they 
would join any union that might be decided 
to be formed at the end of hostilities or would 
stay out and form their own State, separately 
or in collaboration with other provinces similarly 
willing to stay out. This was an unprecedented 
concession to the League demand, which was 
stoutly opposed by the Hindu plant of the 
population and by nationalistic forces, although 
Mr. Jinnah himself would have liked the con- 
cession to, be more specific and categorical. 


Allahabad Session.—The 1942 session of the 
Muslim League was held in Allahabad while 
the Cripps negotiations were in progress at New 
Delhi and passed a resolution authorising the 
President, Mr. Jinnah, to appoint a committee 
to take forthwith all necessary and effective steps 
ang ine protection of life, honour and property of 

uslims. 


Cripps Scheme Rejected.—The proposals of 
the British War Cabinet were examined carefully 
by the Muslim League Working Committee 
which, whilst rejecting the scheme, expressed 
gratification that the possibility of Pakistan 
was recognised by implication by providing 
for the establishment of two or more indepen- 
dent unions in India. It is regretted that the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government embody- 
ing the fundamentals were not open to any 
modification and therefore no alternative pro- 
posals were invited, and passed the following 
resolutions :— 

“In view of the rigidity of the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
fundamentals not being open to any modifica- 
tions, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say that the proposals in their present 
form are unacceptable. 


“‘(1) The Mussalmans, after 25 years of 
genuine efforts for the reconciliation of the two 
major communities and the bitter experience 
of the failure of such efforts, are convinced that 
it is neither just nor possible, In the interest 
of peace and happiness of the two peoples, 
to compel them to constitute one Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nations—Hindus 
and Muslims—which appears to be the main 
object of His Majesty’s Government, as adum- 
brated in the preamble of the draft declaration, 
the creation of more than one union being 
relegated only to the realm of remote possibility 
and is purely illusory. 


** (2) In the Draft Declaration a constitution- 
making body has been proposed with the primary 
object of creating one Indian Union. So far 
as the Muslim League is concerned, it has finally 
decided that the only solution of India’s con- 
atitutional problem is the partition of India into 
independent zones: and it will, therefore, be 
unfair to the Mussalmans to compel them to 
enter such a constitution-making body, whose 
main object is the creation of a new Indian 
Union. With conditions as they are, it will be 
not only futile but on the contrary may exacer- 
bate bitterness and animosity amongat the 
various elements in the country. 
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“* Besides, the machinery which has been 
proposed for the creation of the constitution- 
ma body, namely that it will consist of 
members elected by the newly elected lower 
houses of the eleven provinces, upon the cessa 
tion of hostilities, as a single electoral college 
by the system of proportional representation, is 
a fundamental departure from the right of the 
Mussalmans, hitherto enjoyed by them to elect 
their representatives by means of separate 
electorates, which 1s the only sure way in which 
ne representatives of the Mussalmans can be 
chosen 


“The constitution making body will take 
decisions by a bare majority onall questions of 
most vital and paramount character involved 
in the framing of the constitution, which is a 
departure from the fundamental principles of 
Justice and contrary to constitutional practice 
80 far followed in the various countries and 
dominions and the Mussalmans by agreeing 
to this will, instead of exercising their mght and 
judgment as a constituent factor, be at the entire 
mercy of the constitution making body 1n which 
they will be a minority of about 25 per cent 


“ The right of non accession to the Union as 
contemplated in the draft declaration has been 
conceded presumably in response to the insistent 
demands by the Mussalmans for the partition of 
India but the method of procedure laid down 
is such as to negative the professed object, for 
in the draft proposals the mght of non accession 
has been given to the existing provinces which 
have been formed from time to time for adminis 
trative convenience and on no logical basis 


“‘The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied with 
such a declaration on a vital question affecting 
their future destiny and demand a clear and 
precise pronouncement on the subject Any 
attempt to solve the future problem of India 
he proce of evading the real issues 1s to court 

ster 


‘In the draft proposals no procedure has been 
laid down as to how the verdict of the province 13 
to be obtained in favour of or against accession 
to the one union but in the letter dated 
2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, addressed to the President of the All 
India Muslim League, 1t 1s stated that “a pro 
vince should reach the decision whether or not to 
stand out of the Union by a vote in the Legislative 
Assembly on a resolution to stand in 


“Tf the majority for accession to the Union 
is less than 60 per cent, the minority will have 
the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult 
male population ’’ In this connection it must 
be emphasised that in the case of the major 

ovinces of Bengal and the Punjab they (the 

uslims) are in a minority in the Legislative 
Assemblies, and in the Assembles of Sind and 
the North-West Frontier Province, the total 
number, namely, 60 and 50 respectively, is so 
small and the weightage given to the non 
Muslims so heavy that it can be easily manipu 
lated and a decision under such conditions 
cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining the 
real opinion of the Mussalmans of those provinces 


* As regards the suggested plebiscite in the 
provinces in which the Mussalmans are ‘n a 
majority, in the event of the requisite majority 
not being available in the Legislative Assemblies, 


The Muslim League, 


the pecceeure laid down is that reference shall be 

made to the whole adult population of the pro- 

vinces and not to the Mussalmans alone, which is 

aes them the inherent right, to self deter- 
ation 


“* (4) With regard to the Indian States, it is the 
considered opinion of the Committee that it is 
a matter for them to decide whether to join or 
not to join or form a union 


*"(5) With regard to the treaties to be 
negotiated between the Crown and the Indian 
Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate 
as to what would happen 1n case of disagreement 
on the terms between the contracting parties 
nor 1s there any provision made as to what would 
be the procedure when there is a difference of 
opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty 
arrangements with the Indian States in the new 
situation 


“(6) With regard to the Interim arrangement, 
there 1s no definite proposal except the bare 
statement that His Majesty s Government desire 
and invite the effective and immediate partici- 
pation of the leaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
The Committee are therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture 1s available 


“‘ Another reason why the Committee are 
unable to express their opinion on the Interim 
arrangements for participation in the counsel 
of the country, is that Sur Stafford Cripps has 
made it clear that the scheme goes through as 
a whole or is rejected as a whole and that it 
would not be possible to retaim only the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the 
Centre and discard the rest of the draft scheme 
and as the Committee has come to the conclusion 
that the proposals for the future are unacceptable 
it will serve no useful purpose té deal further 
with the question of the immediate arrangements 


“In conclusion the Committee wish to point 
out that the position of the Muslim League has 
been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan 
scheme, as embodied in the Lahore Resolution 
of March 1940 which is now the creed of the 
AllIndia Muslim League is unequivocally 
accepted and the mght of the Mussalmans to 
seif determination 1s conceded by means of a 
machinery which will reflect the true verdict 
of Muslim India 1t 18 not possible for the Muslim 
League to accept any proposal or scheme regard- 
ing the future ”’ 


Attitude to Congress.— During 1942 43 the 
policy of the Muslim League was somewhat 
negative in character It made no specific contri- 
bution towards the settlement either of the Indo- 
British question or of the Hindu Muslim pro 
blem The resolutions of the League and the 
utterances of its leaders have been in the nature 
of comments on the actions of other people and 
response—rather the lack of it—to others’ moves 

When Mr Gandhi on behalf of the Congress 
evolved the “* Quit India ’’ slogan and developed 
it up to the stage of the AICC resolution 
Mr Jinnah made a series of public statements 
repudiating Mr Gandhi and the Congress and 
warning his community against the dangers 
of playing into the hands of the latter 


(See last years «aue ) 
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Commenting on the A.I.C.C. resolution of 
August 8, 1942, the League leader said it was 
substantially the same as the resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee passed in 
September 1989, 


“Inthe resolutionthat was passed inSeptember, 
19389,” he says, ¥# the demand was for a declara- 
tion of immediate independence and freedom 
for India, h a provisional National Govern- 
ment transferring all power of the Government 
of India, and secondly, the right of the people 
to frame their own constitution through a 
constituent assembly to be elected by means 
of adult franchise. The only difference, 
therefore, between the two resolutions is that 
in the first resolution what was implied by the 
declaration that was sought is now covered 
under a different language by the adoption of 
the slogan ‘ Quit India’. 


**Muslim India, as I have repeatedly said, 
stand for complete independence of all the 
peoples of India. But we turned down the 
roposal of the Congress because the demand 
or a National Government to be set up imme- 
diately would have meant Hindu raj or a Hindu 
majority Government. 


** As to the second item, namely, the right of 
the people to frame their own constitution, the 
constituent assembly would have been one 
of overwhelming majority of Hindus and if it 
were to be elected on the basis of adult franchise 
the Musalmans would have not secured even 
25 per cent. of its strength and it is a foregone 
conclusion as to what decision such a body 
would arrive at. 


“Not only this, but the fundemental principle 
was also laid down in September, 1939, that the 
constitution should be on the basis of an All- 
India Federal Government with units as autono- 
mous as possible. Thisclearly meant that even 
those zones which are the homelands of the 
Musalmans and where they are in a majority 
would have been entirely under the Central 
Government with a Hindu majority in all vital 
matters. 


“ This position the Musalmans could not accept 
as it clearly meant ruling out of order their 
demand for Pakistan and would have implied 
their submission to Hindu raj as a national 
sub-group, instead of this being a nation in fact, 
as they are, even in those parts of India where 
they are in a majority of more than 75 per cent. 
as in the North-West zones and more than 
70 per cent. in the eastern zones. In these two 
zones they are not less than 70 mulhons of 
Musalmans as a compact body and exist as a 
nation by any definition of a nation. But 
having ignored these one hundred millions 
of Musalmans and other minorities and interests 
the Congress have adopted the programme of 
muss civil disobedience if their fantastic demand 
is not conceded by the British at once under 
the slogan of ‘ Quit India ’.”’ 


When the disturbances broke out he advised 
the Muslims to keep aloof from the Congress 
movement. He regretted that “‘ the Congress ”’ 
has finally declared war and has launched a 
most dangerous mass movement in spite of 
humerous warnings and advices from various 
presi gaa parties and organisations in this 
country. 
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Reaction to Disturbances.—About a week 
after the commencement of the disturbances 
the Working Committee of the League met 
in Bombay and passed a resolution calling 
upon the British Government to guarantee to 
the Muslims the right of self-determination 
and assure them, without delay, that they 
would abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of the 
Muslims in favour of Pakistan and expressing 
the willingness of the Muslim League to negotiate 
with any party for the setting up of a provisional 
government in order to mobilise the resources 
of India for the defence of the country and the 
successful prosecution of the war, conditiona 
on the grant of the Muslim demands. 


In the winter of 1942 Mr. Rajagopalachari had 
prolonged talks with Mr. Jinnah at Delhi and, 
presumably in pursuance of some tentative 
understanding with the League leader, sought 
the Viceroy’s permission to meet Mr. Gandhi 
with a view to eliciting the latter's reactions to 
his proposals for a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 
When permission was refused there was wide- 
spread criticism of the Government’s attitude, 
and Mr. Jinnah too evidently thought that 
there was no use pursuing that line. He, 
therefore, turned his attention to securing power 
for the Muslims in general and the League in 
particular irrespective of the Congress. Thus 
almost for the first time in recent years, he 
called upon the British authorities to start a 

rovisional Government with Muslim support. 

e had all the while pleaded for the continuance 
of the status quo in the absence of a settlement 
on the basis of Pakistan, but now he made the 
demand that, settlement or no settlement, the 
Muslims should not be kept out of power on the 
plea that the Congress was in prison. 


Consolidation.—Perhaps in order to strengthen 
the League’s case in this behalf, he wished to 
better the position of the League, particularly in 
those consolidate areas where the Muslims were in 
& majority,such as the Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P. 
and Bengal. The dismissal of Khan Bahadur 
Allah Baksh from the Premiership of Sind created 
an opening for a League ministry in that Pro- 
vince. Though at first lukewarm, he eventually 
blessed the efforts of Sind leaders to form a 
League Ministry there. 

Ever since the expulsion of Mr. Fazul Huq 
from the League as a result of the latter's 
defiant attitude towards Mr. Jinnah and the 
League executive, efforts were being made to 
dislodge Mr. Huq from his premiership in Bengal. 
These bore fruit in the summer of 1943 when a 
League Ministry was formed in Bengal in 
place of Mr. Huq’s Coalition Cabinet. The 
League Ministry was, however, thrown out 
after two or three years, and the Governor 
assumed powers under section 93. 

In pursuance of this desire to consolidate the 
position of the League in the various Muslim 
majority provinces, Mr. Jinnah in November 
1942 undertook a tour of the Punjab. The 
objects of this tour were twofold. In the firat 
place it was intended to undermine the influence 
of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab, who had always been a thorn in the side 
of Mr. Jinnah and who was pursuing a policy 
independent of the League and calculated to 
ensure the continuous success of his Coalition 
Cabinet including representatives of the Hindus 
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and the Sikhs This was not to the liking of 
Mr Jinnah who desired a full-fledged League 
ministry 1n the Punjab the corner stone of 
Pakistan The second object of his tour was to 
scotch proposals to bring about a provincial 
solution of the Hindu Muslim problem in the 
Punjab There is reason to believe that Mr 
Jinnah also utilised his tour to reach an agree 
ment with the Sikhs so that the Pakistan 
proposal, at any rate as far as the Punjab was 
concerned, could be satisfactorily settled 
While he failed in this last object Mr Jinnah 
achieved a large measure of success 1n pre 
venting the materialisation of any proposal to 
bring about a provincial solution of the Hindu 
Muslim problem He also infused the spurit 
ef the League among the Muslim masses of the 
Punjab Doubts whether Mr Jinnah s campaign 
in the Punjab would succeed or not were laid 
at rest by the sudden death a few weeks later 
of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and the succession to 
the premiership of Mahk Khsar Hayat Khan 
who seemed more amenable to the League 
than his predecessor 


As regards the Sikhs, Mr Jinnah said 
“Since I am on the Punjab soil I should like 
to say that the question between the Hindus 
and the Muslims is an all India question and 
the question between the Sikhs and the Muslims 
is that of Pakistan, and, for all practical pur 

oses, 1t 18 a question between the Sikhs and the 

uslims in the Punjab If our Sikh fmends 
wish—and we wish—that there should be an 
understanding and settlement between them 
and us, then I tell them let us not talk at each 
other but let us talk to each other We have 
no designs on our Sikh friends I only appeal 
to them to free themselves from external 
influences, meet us, and I am confident that 
we shall come to a settlement which shall 
reasonably satisfy our Sikh friends ”’ 


He ridiculed the idea that self determination 
should be extended to all communities in the 
Punjab and said “The Muslims claim the 
right of self determination because they are a 
national group on a given territory which 1s 
their homeland and in the zones where they are 
in a majority. Have you known anywhere in 
histery, he asked that subnational groups 
scattered all over be given a State Where are 
you going to get a State forthem In that case 
you have got 14 per cent Muslims in the 
United Provinces Why not have a State for 
them ? Muslims in the United Provinces are 
not a national group , they arescattered There- 
fore, 1n constitutional language they are charac 
terised as a sub national group who cannot 
expect anything more than what is due from 
any civilised Government toa minority I hope 
I have made the position clear The Muslims 
are not sub national, it is their birth nght to 
Spe and exercise the right of self determina- 

n op 


Since his failure to bring round the Sikhs, 
Mr Jinnah stiffened up on the question of 
Pakistan He said ‘“ We consider that the 
decision of the Congress is not only a declaration 
of rebellion against the British Government 
but it is an internecine war and this movement 
is launched to force the hands of the British 
Government to accept the Congress demand 
whieh we consider to be the destruction of our 
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demands The Congress decision is meaningless 
and impossible, and unless there is a change 
in their policy, there is no way out of the dead- 
lock S8So long as the Congress and Mr Gandhi 
do not drop the pistol, there is no chance of 
negotiations ”’ 


Delhi Session.— A session of the Ypeiin League 
was held at Delhi late in the spring’of 1943 
Jinnah, who presided, made a three hour speech 
in the course of which he said —‘‘ Nobody will 
welcome it more than myself, if Mr Gandhi is 
now really willing to come toa settlement with 
the Moslem League Let me tell you that will be 
the greatest day, both for the Hindus and the 
Mushms If thatis Mr Gandhi’s desire, what is 
there to prevent him from writing direct to me ? 
Who 1s there that can pret ene him from doing 80? 
(Renewed Cheers) hat is the use of going to 
the Viceroy ? Strong as this Government may be 
in this country, I caraot believe that they will 
have the daring to stop such a letter, it is 
sent tome It will be a very serious thing indeed, 
if such a letter were stopped Mr Gandhi 
gets all the information and knows what is 
going on If there is any change of heart on 
his part, he has only to drop a few lines to me. 
Then the Muslim League will not fail, whatever 
may have been our controversy before.’ 


** When we passed the Lahore resolution, 
we did not use the word Pakistan at all,”’ Mr. 
Jinnah continued 


“Who gave us this word’ (shouts of 
‘ Hindus’) Let me tell you this is their folly. 
They started damning this on the ground that 
it was Pakistan They foisted this word 
upon us, and they talked of Pan-Iislamism We 
ourselves went on for a long time using the 
phrase ‘the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan’ But how long are we to 
have this long phrase? I say to Hindu and 
— friends, we thank you for giving us one 
word ”’ 


Deprecating talk of some sort of loose Federa- 
tion, Mr Jinnah declared ‘‘ There is no such 
thing as a loose Federation When a Central 
Federal Government is established, it will 
tighten and tighten until the units are pul- 
verised in the matter of real power and are 
reduced to the same status as Indian States at 
present 


‘“* We are opposed to any such scheme It is 
bound 1n the long run to lead to certain emascula- 
tion of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educa- 
tionally, culturally, economically and politically 
and to the establishment of a Hindu majority 
Ra) in this subcontinent Therefore, dismiss 
from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you ” 


After charging Mr Gandhi and other Congress 
jJeaders with systematic and deliberate attempt 
to establish Hindu rule in India, Mr. Jinnah 
said “let us close that chapter. Even nations 
that have killed millions of each other—we 
have not done so yet—even they who were the 
bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day become 
‘riends That is politics. 


I make this appeal to the Hindu public If 
your leaders are on this path, as I say they are, 
_and if you do not approve of it, it is your res- 
| ponsibility The responsibility of the Hindu 
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ublic, to come forward and say ‘stop this on the contrary, the great esteem in which 


ternecine war. Declare a truce 
two equals, and come toa settlement’ That is 
now the problem of problems I ask how can 

ou keep on saying that it is the Bntish who 

eep us apart Of course, I grant the British 
take advantage of our folly But we have 
devices of our own which are better than any 
devices that the Bntish Government can fashion 
to keep us disunited (Cheers) Why should not 
the country say ‘ Unite and drive the British 
out?’ It is no use appealing to other nations 
of the world ”’ 


The principal resolution of the session ran — 


** This session of the All India Muslim League 
views with concern and grave apprehension the 
faiulure of the British Government to make an 
explicit declaration asked for in the resolution 

assed by the Working Committee of the All- 
sno Muslim League in Bombay on August 20, 


“Since that resolution was passed, the 
speeches and statements made by responsible 

ritish statesmen, both in England and in India, 
lead to the conviction that not only the declara 
tion such as was asked for, wil not be forth- 
coming but that some kind of federal constitu- 
tion, not necessary on the model embodied 
in the Act of 1935, is under contemplation 
This session, therefore, warns the British 
Government im all earnestness that the im- 
position of such a federal constitution will be 
resisted by Muslim India with allits mught, 
which will inevitably result in strife, bloodshed 
and misery, the responsibility of which will 
rest on the British Government alone. 


“ This session of the All-India Muslim League 
1s convinced that the attainment of the cherished 
goal of Pakistan is possible by the untirng 
effort, willing sacrifices and grim determination 
of the Mushms, and they should therefore do 
their utmost to acquire the strength requisite 
for such an undertaking ” 


Mr. Gandhi’s Gesture—In response to 
Mr Jinnah’s appeal at the annual session of the 
League, Mr Gandhiafew weeks later wrote a 
letter to the League leader expressing his 
willingness to meet him, presuraably to discuss 
with him the Congress-League relationship and 
Hindu-Muslim question generally The con- 
tents of the letter are not known publicly The 
Government of India refused to forward the 
letter to the addressee on the ground that 1t was 
against their policy to give detenus any facilities 
for political intercourse Government intimated 
to Mr Jinnah that Mr Gandhi had addressed 
a letter to him but that they had decided to 
withhold 1t. 

7 


About this time there occurred an incident 
which proved alike Mr Jinnah’s populanty and 
unpopularity An attempt was made on the 
life of Mr Jinnah at his Bombay residence by 
a Muslim youth from the Punjab who, it was 
alleged, had khaksar affiliations The outrage 
was admitted by an expression of the deep 
resentment felt by a section of Muslims at 

Jinnah’s policy Luckily, the attempt 
failed and Mr Jimnah escaped with minor 
Injuries The country-wide indignation that 
followed the dastardly attempt proved, 


Let us sit as Mr 


Jinnah was held by the Muslims of India 
Even non-Muslims shared in the rejoicings 
over his escape from the assassin’s knife. 


Karachi Session.—The year 1943 had two 
plenary sessions of the Muslim League In addi- 
tion to the session at Delhi held in the summer, 
@ session was held in the winter at Karachi 
At the Karachi session Mr Jinnah said ‘‘ As 
I have repeatedly told you, any call that comes 
from you, any opportunity for service, I s 
serve with my heart and soul I 8 not 
falter nor hesitate but obey Since we undertake 
the revival and the revitalising of the Muslim 
League, it is now seven years These have 
been strenuous years. During these seven 
years we have made remarkable progress, and 
it 18 admitted by our friends and even by our 
opponents today We have shown that not 
merely to India but to the world, and we have 
fully established that we are a nation ”’ We 
shall never rest content until we seize the 
territories that belong to usandrule over them 
Let me tell you that the struggle 1s a hard and 
long and it requires special patience It 
requires of every one of you—and now I specially 
address the youth—patience, hard work and 
steady progress in building the great nation 
to which we belong Every step has to be 
considered from various pomts of view. You 
will admit that so far we have met every man- 
oeuvre, every machination, every movement, 
every scheme and every design to break us, 
with success every time 


“‘We have survived the opposition which 
first came from Government and the bureaucracy 
when we undertook the reorganisation of the 
Mushm League For reasons of their own, 
that opposition was slackened Then came a 
terrific onslaught from the Congress—mass 
Ministries were formed, the Muslim League 
contact of challenges—and when the Congress 
was ordered to liquidate itself. Every effort 
was made to destroy the Muslim League and to 
cause disruption among the Muslims, but they 
rebounded upon them as a boomerang The 
Muslim League now is a true force Even 
today we are not left in peace. 


Mr Churchill said that he did not preside 
over His Majesty’s Government to liquidate 
the British Kmpire. I would say voluntary 
liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory 
one , 1t will redound to the honour of the British 
nation and 1t will be recognised by us as an act 
of friendship which bas got its value and price 
for the future. But compulsory liquidation will 
have none of those advantages—and the British 
Empire will have to be liquidated one day.” 


Mr Jinnah denied the charge that the Mualim 
League was indifferent to the goal of Indian 
independence, and asserted that Pakistan meant 
‘reedom for the Hindus also because without 
‘reedom to the Hindus there could be no 
Pakistan It cannot be freedom for one and, 
slavery for another, he added. 


Referring to Lord Wavell’s speech at Calcutta 
‘See chapter headed “ Liberal Federation”’), 
Mr Jinnah said that a soldier-like Viceroy 
had spoken in plain language so that even the 
man In the street could understand. But {t 
was really astonishing, he added, that the 
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representative of the Crown, speaking with all 
seriousness and responsibility could think 
that he could win this war while he was totally 
indifferent to the political situation. The 
British Government had to get the wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support of some party in the 
country ff not all Every party was kept at 
arm’s length, discontented and dissatisfied 
The Viceroy’s appea) for co-operation, Mr 
Jinnah said, was really a flagrant abuse of the 
English word ‘‘co-operation’’ ‘‘ What does 
co-operation mean in plain Enghsh? Without 
giving any real share or authority in the Govern- 
ment, we are asked to do the work of camp 
followers, menials and subservients. Can we 
expect any self-respecting organisation to accept 
that position ? ” 


“The British Government are pursuing a 
definite policy,” Mr. Jinnah declared ‘‘ They 
do not want co-operation from any party. 
The Congress has decided to non-co-operate 
and has resorted to mass civil disobedience. 
The Congress has been outlawed What has 
the rest of India done? We have offered 
our hand of co-operation for the job of winning 
the war provided it is accepted as that of a 
friend, with a share and authority in the Govern- 
ment, and that a definite promise 1s given that 
we reap our share of the fruits of victory 
when we win it That has been rejected. 
And yet our organisation is being treated lke 
the Congress organisation which represents 
no doubt a solid body of Hindus Both the 
organisations, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, are treated alike 
outlaw the Muslim League 
ready for it ”’ 

Mr Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were 
responsible for holding up the progress of the 
country. He asked ‘Can we Mussalmans 
of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Raj over the entire sub-continent? Is it 
possible to expect Muslim India to agree to 
Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Raj on the 
continent? This is their proposal. They 
have not given up their dream On the other 
hand, they talk of independence. Whose 
independence? I have repeatedly warned 
you that when they talk of independence, they 
mean the independence of India and the slavery 
of Muslim India. If the Hindus, owing to their 
obsession or dream or gussedness, put obstruction 
in the path of freedom of both and insist upon 
the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, 
J ask you who are responsible for holding u 


We are quite 


the progress of the country except the Hindus ? ”’ 


A committe of action consisting of not fewer 
than five and not more than seven members 
and with a proper secretariat to organise, 
co-ordinate and unify the activities of the 
League was suggested by Mr Jinnah “It 
will be the duty of this committee to examine 
the various suggestions received for thd uplift 
of the Muslims,” he said. He appealed for 
funds to carry on the activities of the League 
He said that he appealed nearly two years ago 
for a sum of Rs 10,00,000, but so far he had 
received only Rs 5,650,000 With that money 
at their disposal they could make a beginning 
Mr. Jinnah also suggested the setting up of an 
All-India Parliamentary Board—a supreme body 
to supervise the elections and disputes regarding 


They would like to Co 
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A resolution setting up a committee of action 
ga moved by Chaudhury KXKhaliqguzzaman. 

ran — 

‘Whereas the All-India Muslim League, 
in its annual session held at Delhi in April 1943, 
had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unset- 
tled policy of the British Government towards 
the Muslim demand of Pakistan on the one 
hand and the unpatriotic, short-sighted, and 
antagonistic attitude of the Hindus on the other, 
resolved to rely on the Mussalmans of India 
generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zone in 
particular for the attainment of their cherished 
goal, this session of the All-India Muslim 
League hereby resolves to appoint a committee 
of action of not less than five and not more than 
seven, to be nominated by the President, to 
prepare and organise the Mussalmans all over 
India to meet all contingencies, resist the 
imposition of All-India Federation or any other 
constitution for a united India and prepare them 
Sd fi coming struggle for the achievement of 

akistan ’’ 


Shortly after this Mr Jinnah gave an interview 
to a representative of the British press which 
has been “held to constitute a modification of 
the Pakistan demand made at the Karachi 
session of the League, indicating a softening of 
attitude as far as the British are concerned and 
talitating against an understanding with the 
Congress or the Hindus’ At Karachi Mr. 
Jinnah raised the slogan ‘‘ divide and guit’’. 
On the minds of most people that expression 
left the impression that the League, like the 
ngress, demanded that the British should 
forthwith leave India, but with this difference 
that the League wanted them to leave after 
dividing India. According to his latest explana- 
tion, that does not seem to be his demre He 
seems now to contemplate a transition 100 
of undefined duration, with the British autnority 
remaining paramount as far as armed forces and 
foreign affairs are concerned while the work of 
settlement and adjustment progresses. The 
duration of this ag is to depend on the 
speed with which the two peoples (Hindus and 
Muslims) and Great Britain adjust themselves 
to the new constitution The last phase of this 
process of adjustment would be the evolution 
of a treaty understanding between Great 
Britain on the one hand and the Hindus and 
Muslims on the other, somewhat analogous 
to the Egyptian Treaty of Independence. 


This interpretation has been variously 


P understood by his critics. Unfriendly obser- 


vers read in it a desire to obtain from Britain 
a reward for his consistent and persistent mud 
slinging at the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi 
One commentator said: Mr Jinnah has made 
it as clear as the noon day sun that “he relies 
on the British not only to effect the partition of 
India but to protect that ering by remaining 
in the country”’ In addition to explaining 
or diluting the Pakistan goal, according as the 
critic views it, Mr. Jinnah’s latest utterance 
furnishes & commentary on the recent Viceregal 
pronouncement He interpreted Lord Wavell’s 
address to mean that Government were content 
with the present position. But Mr. Jinnah’s 
critics return the compliment. they say that 
he, too, is content with the present situation. 
He does not want Government to afford 
facilities for negotiations with, or between 
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Congress leaders, as “‘it would mean that the 
Congress has won and that Government cannot 
get on without the Congress’. From this the 
inference has been drawn that Mr. Jinnah has 
no desire to have anything to do with the 
Congress and looks to the British Government 
alone to grant Pakistan. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Jinnah’s statement was the gesture he made to 
the British in order to reinforce his plea that to 
ensure peace in India they shoul 
proceed to frame a new constitution dividing 


the country into two sovereign States. This, 
gesture consisted in the explanation of the’! 
slogan, ‘‘ Divide and quit’. Just as Mr. Gandhi : 


modified his original demand of ‘‘ Quit India ”’ 


to mean only political quitting, similarly Mr.: 


Jinnah sald in the press interview that what he 
contemplated by his Karachi demand was a 
gradual quitting after dividing. The motive 
underlying this modification was evidently 
to reassure the British that the Muslim plea was 
not so extreme as that of the Congress and that 
he did not expect the British to leave bag and 
baggage. He did not, however, wish to pursue 
this gesture or reconciliation, because, like the 
British whom he denounced, he was content to 
leave things as they were ; he wasready to respond 
to an invitation from the Viceroy to meet him, 
but he added “I do not know what more 
I ean say than what I have already said.”’ 

Evidently reconciled to the position of 
“nothing doing ’’ for the duration. Mr. Jinnah 
continued to concentrate on the consolidation of 
the influence and power of the League in the 
Pakistan provinces. Although his influence 
on the Frontier, Sind, Assam and Bengal were 
more or less undisputed, the authority of the 
League over the Punjab was not complete. 
The Ministry in that province was, at least 
nominally, a Unionist Ministry, not a League 
Ministry. That most of the Muslim members 
of the province had signed the League pledge 
and that a League Assembly party had been 
formed and was functioning made no difference 
to the character as well as the nomenclature 
of the provincial Ministry. It was not a case 
of the League having enlisted the support of 
the Hindu and other groups for running the 
Government of the Province. Unionism held 
the field and some Hindu leaders had a powerful 
voice in the determination of the policy of the 
Government and of the Unionist Party in the 
legislature. Mr. Jinnah seemed disinclined to 
rest satisfied with the thought that the League 
Assembly party owed allegiance to him and to 
the Muslim Teague, because for purposes of 
Governmental policy they behaved as members 
of the Unionist party which decided vital 
questions. He was particularly incensed over 
an attempt made by a Punjab leader to constitute 
a section of the Muslims on the basis of a clan 
or tribe. The move was to establish an All-Jat 
party including both Hindu and Muslim Jats. 
Such a development in the eyes of Mr. Jinnah 
spelt ruin for the solidarity of the Muslim ener 
lo the Punjab. He therefore demanded t 
every Muslim member of the Punjab Legislature 
should throw Unionism overboard and come 
out with an open declaration that the Ministry 
in that province was responsible to the League 
aod to no one else, although he would not mind 
places being given in the Cabinet to leaders 
of other parties by way of coalition. 


forthwith . 
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Letter to Mr. Jinnah.—Shortly after the 
release from jail in May 1944, Mr. Gandhi released 
to the press a copy of the letter which he had 
written to Mr. Jinnah from the Aga Khan’s 
Palace. (See chapter on ‘‘ The Indian National 
Congress’). In this letter Mr Gandhi expressed 
a desire to meet Mr. Jinnah to discuss the 
communal question. Mr. Jinnah, who was 
holidaying in Kashmir, refused to comment 
on the letter. In about two months time 
Mr. pascopelschar published details of his 
offer to . Jinnah for a settlement on the 
basis of the concession of the principle of 
Pakistan (see chapter on “ The Indian National 
Congress’’). It aroused a diversity of reaction 
among Muslims, some of whom thought that 
the C. R. Formula contained the germs of settle- 
ment, while others felt that it did not go far 
enough to meet the Muslim demand. The 
majority of the Leaguers, however, thought 
it best to let Mr. Jinnah deal vith it. The 
question came up for discussion at the session 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
which met in Lahore towards the end of July 
1944, Presiding over the session Mr. Jinnah 
said’ ‘*Since the release of Mr. Gandhi there 
has been a flood of statements, press reports 
and comments, and I have tried to follow all 
these as carefullv as it 18 possible for me to 
to do 80, particularly with reference to what 
is called by Mr. Rajagopalachari as his formula 
for Hindu-Muslim settlement. His proposals 
were not open to any discussion or modification. 
It was on the basis of “‘ take it or leave it’’. 
It seems that the Congress philosophy goes 
one better than British Imperialism. “Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari are out-Herod- 
ing Herod. This is pure and simple dictation 
and not a sincere desire to negotiate. the 
first place, Mr, Rajagopalachari is an expelled 
member of the Congress. Whatever individual 
efforts he may have made were by virtue of the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi to his proposals during 
Mr. Gandhi’s incarceration. But once Mr. 
Gandhi is released and 1s a free man, it is up to 
Mr. Gandhi personally to deal with this grave 
problem of the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question, and there is no need of any go-between. 


** As regards Mr. Gandhi, the question arises. 
In what capacity can Mr. Gandhi's association 
be urged ?—for he also is not even a four-anna 
member of the Congress. He has got so many 
capacities—his personal capacity, his capacity 
as the dictator of the Congress, and above all, 
his Mahatmic divine authority, which is guided 
by his inner voice, and he is a satyagrahi and the 
sole interpreter of what it means and stands for. 


“Mr. Rajagopalachari, says that the scheme 
conceded all that the Muslim League had ever 
demanded in its resolution of 1940.’’ If this 
is so, why not say, ‘We accept the League 
resolution of 1940?’ His formula is a parody, 
@ negation of, and intended to torpedo, the 
Muslim League’s resolution of March 1940, 
and when he says that his formula concedes 
all that the Muslim League had ever demanded 
by its resolution it is the grossest travesty. 
First of all, where does he find any mention 
of ‘ plebiscite’ of any kind in that resolution ? 
Then why this ridiculous proposal of a ple- 
biscite districtwise ? But let me take clause 
by clause some important pointe of Mr, Raja- 
gopalachari’s formula. 
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“ First take the preamble, the basis of the 
terms which, 1f accepted, will completely bind 
the Muslim League, whereas the Mahatma 
may withdraw his blessings as he 1s not speaking, 
according to Mr Rajagopalachan, with the 
authority of the Congress or in his representative 
capacity, whatever that may mean 


“Then we come to the first clause, ‘ subject to 
the terms set out below as regards the con- 
stitution’ I do not see ‘the constitution’ in 
this formula , which constitution does he refer to? 


“‘Then comes the demand for our endorsing 
the Indian demand for Independence Itimplies 
that we are against the independence of the 
peoples of India, and both Mr Gandhi and Mr 

pepe coe know that it 1s an un called for 
insinuation to make, and they are casting an 
unwarranted reflection upon the Muslim League. 


‘* Next comes the condition that we should 
co operate with the Congress in the formation 
of a Provisional Intermm Government for the 
transitional period, thereby arrogating to the 
Congress a dominant and superior position and 
Tequiring our co operation as a subordinate 
body with this leading organisation to the 
kind of provisional interrm Government for the 
transitional period that 1s to be formed, no 
indication is given as to its form, character, 
personnel its powers,etc After the termination 
of the war, a Commission shall be appointed 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the 
north west and east of India, and a plebiscite 
of all the inhabitants would be held districtwise 
where the Muslim population 1s in absolute 
majority It is not stated who will appoint this 
Commission, what will be 1ts personnel and its 
powers, and who will enforce its findings 

** Really how can Mr Rajagopalachari stand 
unabashed and make a public statement that 
his formula concedes all that the Mushm League's 
resolution of March 1940 demands? It would 
be open to all parties to advocate their point 
of view before a plebiscite is held, although 
this agreement 1s intended to be only between 
the Congress and the League. 


** Next in the event of separation, mutual 
agreements shall be entered into for safeguarding 
defence, commerce, and communications and for 
other essential purposes The question arises, 
safeguarding these matters from whom, and what 
does it mean? These mutual agreements are 
made obligatory, and it is not very easy to 
understand the significance of this clause 


*“*Then comes the last clause, which 1s the 
height of ingenuity These terms shall be 
binding only in case of transfer by Britain of 
full py and responsibility for the Gotern 
ment of India But it does not say to whom, 
how and when ”’ 


Continuing, Mr Jinnah said —‘‘ Let Mr 
Gandhi join hands with the Muslim League on 
the basis of Pakistan in plain and unequivocal 
language and we shall be nearer the independence 
of the peoples of India, which 1s so dear to the 
heart of not only Mr Gandh but of milhons 
in this country Mr Gandm and Mr Raja 
gopalachari are putting the cart before the 
horse when they say that all these clauses 
can have any value or can become effective 
only if Great Britain transfers power to India, 
gave and except acting on hus latest seven pojnte 
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md immediately estabhshing a National Govern 
rent of Mr Gandh’s conception There 18 
o chance of 1t unless the Hindus and Muslims 
ome to a settlement and unite and thus by 
neans of a united front wmng out our freedom 


Tom the unwilling hands of the rulers of Great 
“ritalin 


‘At last—and it is conducive to further 
rogress that Mr Gandhi has, at any rate in 
us personal capacity, accepted the principle 
£ partition or division of India What remains 
10W 18 the question of how and when this has 
tot to be carried out Mr Gandhi knows and 
nderstands the position better than any hving 
nan, for in one of his articles in the Hazgjan 
1e put the question of Pakistan demand in a 
utshell This was what he said ‘I hope 
ihe Quaid e Azam does not represent the con 
idered opinion even of his colleagues. Pakistan 
.ccording to him in a nutshell, is a demand 
or carving out of India a portion to be wholly 
ireated as an independent and sovereign State ’ 


“IT hope I have made it clear that the pro 
cedure and method adopted is hardly conducive 
‘oO fmendly negotiations and the form is pure 
lictation, as 1t is not open to any modification 
This 18 not calculated to lead to fruitful results, 
r a slution and settlement of the problem which 
“oncerns the destiny of a nation of hundred 
millions of Mushms and their posterity and as 
regards the merits of the proposal, Mr Gandhi 
is Offering a shadow and a husk, maimed, muti 
lated and moth eaten Pakistan and thus trying 
to pass off having met our Pakistan scheme and 
Muslim demand 


** But since all these happemings,’’ Mr Jinnah 
added, ‘ I have received a letter from Mr Gandhi 
dated July 17 I already replied to him on 
July 24 from Srinagar They are as follows. 
ee us, therefore, wait and see, hoping for the 

es 


Mr Jinnah then read out the English transla- 


ion of Mr Gandhi s letter written in Gujerath. 
The following 1s the text of the letter 


** Dilkush ”’, 
Panchgani, July 17 
Brother Jimnah, 

There was a day when I could induce you to 
speak in the mothertongue Today I take 
courage to write to you in the same language 
I had invited you to meet me while J was in jail 
I have not written to you since my release 
But to day my heart says that I should wnite 
to you We will meet whenever you choose 
Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the 
Muslims of this country I am the fmend 
and servant of not onlv yourself but of the 
whole world Do not disappoint me 


IT am enclosing herewith a translation of this 
letter in Urdu 
Your Brother, 
Gandhi 
The League President then read his own reply 
which was as follows 


H B. “ Queen Elizabeth ’’, 
Smnagar, Kashmir, 
24th July 1944 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 
I received your letter dated July 17 here 
on July 22 and I thank you for it, 
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I shall be glad to receive you at my house 
in Bombay on my return which will probably 
be about the middle of August By that time 
I hope that you will have recuperated your 
health fully and will be returning to Bombay 
I would like to say nothing more till we meet 


IT am very pleased to read in the press that 
you are making very good progress, and J hope 
that you will soon be all right 

Yours sincerely 
M A Jinnah 


Mr Jimnah placed it for consideration of the 
Council and wanted to take the sense of the 


House whether 1t would havea full dress debate. 


on the C R Formula or leave the matter to 
him There was a chorus of approval from all 
sections of the House investing Mr Jinnah 
with full authorit} to conduct the negotiations 


In view of this decision of the Council Mr 
Jinnah ruled that all the resolutions on the 
agenda relating to the C R Formula could not 
be moved much less discussed 


Hence the movers withdrew the resolutions 


IT ask you to pray and give me jour blescings 
God wiling we may reach an honourable set 
tlement With these words uttered amid a 
rising crescendo of cheering and applause Mr 
Jinnah greeted the Councils unanimous deci 
sion to leave the question of conducting nego 
tiations with Mahatma Gandhi entirely to nm 
(Jinnah) 


Council’s decision.—The Council adopted the 
following resolutions -— 


“This meeting condemns the action of the 
Governor of the Punjab in dismiscinz Sardar 
shaukat Hayat hhan as apart from the que tion 
of hi# power to dismiss an individual Minister 
by virtue of the power conferred upon him 
under Section 51 of the Government of India 
Act he never furnished the particulars of alleza 
tions or charges against him nor did he a'low 
him any opportunity to give his explanation 
or defence which 1s the inherent mght of every 
citizen accord ng to the rules of natural justice 
before dismissing him thereby casting grave 
reflections on his honour and 1n spite of repeated 
demands calling upon him to place the full 
facts of the case the Governo: has declined 
to do so This Council therefore calls upon 
the Government of India and the British Govern 
ment to recall the Governor as he is no longer 
qualified to hold this office of great responsibility 
and has been guilty of abusinz his extraordinary 
and reserve powers vested in him by the con 
stitution embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 193» 


This Council of the All India Mushm League 
approves and endorses the action taken by the 
Committee cf Action 1n expelling Mahk Khizr 
Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab from the 
Muslim League for his utter disregard of the 
wishes of the Muslims of India *m general and 
the Muslims of the Punjab in particular and 
for having acted in contraventicn of the rules 
aims and objects of the All Indis Muslim League 
and also contrary to the decision of League 
authorities that a member of the Muslim League 
cannot owe allegiance to two political parties 
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and notes with contempt that Mr Khizr Hyat 
Khan has not even cared to place his case before 
the Council of the All India Muslim League, 
which 1s the Inghest national tribunal, con 
sisting of several able and eminent judges, 
and instead desires to refer his case to a judge 
outside the National Counc! which evidently 
means that he 15 ashamed of facing the Muslim 
nation on this issue and take its verdict 


Unionists criticised.—A good portion of 
Mr Jinnahs speech at the League Council 
was devoted to an examination of the League’s 
attitude towards the Umonist Ministry in the 
Punjab He said ‘ If Mahk Khizr Hyat 
Khan can even now take us imto Ins confidence 
as to the nature of his secret undertaking to 
his non Muslim colleagues and can convince us 
that such an undertaking 1s in the interests 
of the Muslims [I shall gladly offer to become 
a follower of the Punjab Premier Sir Chhotu 
Ram let the cat out of the bag in Apml when, 
In an interview he (Sir Chhotu Ram) told him 
that Mahk hhizr Hyat Khan had solemnly 
assured his non Muslim colleagues that he was 
a nominal Muslim Leaguer and that he had 
no faith in the Leagues creed policy and pro 
gramme Mr Jinnah declared that the Punjab 
Premicr s remark that the Mushm League was 
opposed to the war effort were calculated to 
do harm to the very object namely the winning 
of the war for which the Premier professed 80 
much regard He descmbed the Umonist 
Party as a caucus and alleged 1t was completely 
under the thuinb of the Governor 


Mr. Jinnah’s gesture —The highly critical 
and even hostile attitude developed by Mr 
Jinnah in his League Council speech in regard 
to the C R Formula was considerably modified 
in a press conference which he gave after the 
session of the Council 


He made an appeal to the press and leaders 
of all communities in India to mai tam a com- 
plete truce and apply their energies to create 
an atmosphere of friendiness and goodwill 
for his meeting with Mr Gandhi and withhold 
their judgment until then 


I also appeal to give us the fullest opport 
unity to do our best 1n the interests of the two 
great nations—Hindu and Mushm—which 
may lead to the desire of our heart namel\, 
the achievement of freedom for both 


We have got before us Mr Gandhis pro 
posals with regard to the hind of National 
Government that should be set up immediately 
and they are now called Mr Gandhis latest 
seven points 


(1) He reserves the use of the weapon 
of civil disobedience whenever he thinks neces 
sary 


‘“(1) A National Government during the 
war with full control of the civil administration, 
composed of persons chosen by the elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly 


‘(m) The Viceroy and Governor General 
would be like the hing of England guided by 
his responsible Ministers 


a Popular governments would be auto 
matically mstalled in all provinces 
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“‘(v) While in the National Government 
the Viceroy and the Commander in Chief would 
have complete control of military operations, 
there would be a portfoho of defence in the 
hands of the National Government, which 
would be genuinely interested in the defence 
of the country, and would be entitled to advise 
and should be consulted in shaping pohies 

““(v1) The Allred forces would be allowed 
to carry on operations on Indian soul, but the 
expense of such operations would not be borne 
by Indians 


(vn) Mr Gandhi would then be willing 
to advise Conzress participation in the National 
Government so formed ’ 


‘““This basis’’, said Mr Jinnah, “can only 
be worked out on the fvoting that the present 
constitution must be scrapped and a new con 
stitution be substituted for 1t I warn the 
public to understand the far reaching mph 
cations of these proposals, and the question 
arisey that 1f this constitution 1s to be scrapped 
and a new constitution has got to be framed, 
then what about Pakistan ? 


‘But after these proposals were put by 
Mr Gandhi, Mr Rayjagopalachari makes a 
proposal which is vitally different He says 
‘‘ What we ask 13 that the Viceroy’s reserve 
powers should not be claimed as they are claimed 
now When we took over the Government 
in 1937 in the provinces, there was the same 
quarrel as to the powers of the Governor. 
We came to an agreement There was an un 
derstanding that except in extraordinary cr 
cum tances necessitating interference for the 
sake of the war, the minorities and so on there 
should be no interference by the Governors 
In the same manner, a working arrangement 
about the Viceroy s reserve powers would be 
most practicahle and easy’ ‘ This amount 
to practically the Cripps proposals, namely 
that we should participate in the Government 
under the prcsent constitution immediately ”’ 


Mr Jinnah continued ‘Then next we 
have before us the question of a Hindu Mushm 
settlement and before either of the above 
mentioned proposals of Mr Gandhi and Mr 
Rajagopalachari can be considered Huindu 
Muslim differences must be settled first and 
for that purpose Mr Gandhi and I are going 
to meet, I hope very soon I naturally do not 
wish to sa} anything at present to the press 
representatives and I am sure that you here 
will not expect me to discuss them at present 


‘* Suffice it to say that Mr Gandhi has now 
accentea the principle of partition or division 
of India 


‘‘In these circumstances I appeal to the 
press and leaders of all communities to maintain 
a complete truce and apply their energies to 
create a friendly atmosphere and goodwill for 
my proposed meeting with Mr Gandhi and 
withhold their judgment until then and give 
us the fullest opportunity to do our best in the 
interests of t e¢ two great nations—Hindu and 
Mushm—which may lead to the desire of ou 
Heat namely, the achievement of freedom for 

oth ” 


As regards the Sikh community, Mr Jinnah 
sald ‘“‘bome of the Sikh leaders are unduly 
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perturbed. I have publicly asked them, and 
again request them, let us have vour proposals 
in a concrete form Their position is mainly 
confined to the Punjab, and i am sure that the 
Mushm League and I shall endeavour in every 
way to meet them in every fair and reasonable 
way They should not allow themselves to be 
influenced by any outside agencies, and I appeal 
to them not to put gny obstruction in the way 
of our achieving Pakistan as they will be 
much better off in Pakistan than in Akhand 
Hindustan ’’ 


He added “JI wish to say a word to make 
the position of the Mushm League clear so far 
as the Scheduled Casts and other minorities 
are concerned Their just claims will have to be 
met before any complete settlement is achieved 
It 1s the cardinal principle of the Muslim League 
that the minorities, be they within Pakistan 
or Hindustan, shall be adequately safeguarded 
and protected and ths 1s, in fact, embodied 
in the Muslim League resolution of 1940 out- 
lining the basic principle of Pakistan "’ 


Answering the question whether he regarded 
the Sikhs as a sub national group or a nation 
Mr Jinnah said ‘It has been brought to my 
notice that the Sikhs think that I have described 
them as a sub national group and thev feel 
hurt This is only a constsutional phrase 
which means people belonging to a nation who 
are scattered all over a given territory or even 
islands, such as the Muslims are in the minority 
provinces, and at the time I used the expression 
‘sub national group’ I made it quite clear 
that so are the Muslms in certain provinces 
I think it was clear at the time I made that 
speech and since this question has been asked 
1 again make it clear, 1f possible mcre clear. 


** Sub national group does not mean tifat the 
Sikhs are not a nation I do not dispute that 
the Sikhs are a nation The recognised leaders 
of the Sikhs or their authorised organisations 
are welcome to send their proposals to me or 
to Mr Gandhi or both of us if thes like They 
should give us their considered demand now 
and forget the past So far as the Muslim 
League is concerned we are ready and willing 
to meet them in every wav We want to give 
the munorities such a deal that afterwards 
they may not feel that they have been taken 
in, but that they shanld be happy That 
18 the spirit in which I want to approach the 
whole problem ”’ 


Asked if he would invite proposals from 
other mimorities also Mr Jinnah said ‘“* We 
two (Gandhi and Jinnah) are not the enemies 
of any particular community, and we are meeting, 
and our one and sole desire 1s to secure freedom 
for all sections of the peoples of this country.” 


On the morrow of the League Council] meeting 
Mr Jinnah in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the Karachi session of the All India 
Vushm Teagye in December 1943, announced 
the appointment of a planning committee whose 
main function was to survey and examine the 
condition of India, and more particularly of the 
Pakistan area, with a view to preparing the 
Muslims to participate in the natural develop- 
ments in the direction of commercial and agri- 
cultural expansion and industrialisation and 
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be ready for a gigantic and co-ordinated drive 
in the field of economic reconstruction, especially 
in the post-war reconstruction. The committee 
consisted of 23 members. with Nawab Ali Nawaz 
Jung of Hyderabad (Deccan) as Chairman and 
Prof. A.B.A. Haleen of Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity as Secretarv. Mr. Jinnah said that the 
representation on the committee had not been 
made province-wise but on the footing that 
the members were best qualified to deal with 
the subject referred to them. The committee 
would submit its report as soon as possible 
which would be placed before the Working 
Committee of the League to enable them to take 
such further action in the matter as they might 
think proper. 


Ga-dhi-Jionch Ta’ks.—Mr. Jinnah’s favour- 
able approach to his meeting with Mr. Gandhi, 
especially his references in his press interview, 
produced a considerable amount of hope among 

uslims as well as among other communities 
concerning the outcome of the Gandhi-Jinnah 
meeting. The talks which were scheduled to 
take place in August had to be put off owing 
to Mr. Jinnah’s ill-health. They actually 
began in September. 


The negotiations lasted full three weeks 
at the end of which Mr. Jinnah made the follow- 
ing statement, at the same time releasing for 
publication the voluminous correspondence 
that had passed between him and Mr. Gandhi 
during that period. 


Mr. Gandhi from the very commencement 
of our talks made it clear that he had approached 
me in his individual capacity and that he 
represented no one but himself. However, 
he assured me that he was reallv open to con 
viction and conversion to the Muslim League 
Lahore Resolution of March 1940, 


Without prejudice to my objection that 
in order to reach any settlement, negotiations 
can only be carried on properly when the other 
side is also fully represented and vested with 
authoritv, in deference to Mr. Gandhi’s wishes 
I agreed to the task of persuading and converting 
ae to the fundameutals ot the Lahore Resolu- 

on. 


I have placed before him everything and 
every aspect of the Muslim point of view in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspondence, 
and we discussed all the pros and cons generally, 
and TI regret to sav that T have failed in my 
task of converting Mr. Gandhi. 


We have, therefore, decided to release to the 
Press the correspondence that has passed 
between us. 

Nevertheless, we hope that the public will 
not feel embittered, and we trust that this is 
not the final end ot our effort. 

The following is the full text of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah correspondence : 


Mr. Jinnah’s letter to Gandhiji dated 
September 10, 1944: 


Dear Mr, Gandhi, 


With reference to our talk yesterday, Sep- 
tember 9th, I understood from you that 
had come to discuss the Hindu-Muslim settlement 


you | 
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with me in your individual capacity, and not 
in any representative character or capacity 
on behalf of the Hindus or the Congress, ror 
had you any authority to do so. I naturally 
pointed out to you that there must be someone 
on the other side with authoritv holding a 
reprecentative status with whom I can negotiate 
and, if possible, come to a settlement of the 
Hindu-Muslim question, and that for the position 
you had adopted there was no precedent, 
and that this raises great difficulties in my 
way. As you know, I can only speak on behalf 
of Muslim India and the All-India Mushm 
League, as the President of the organisation 
which I represent, and as such I am subject 
to and governed by its constitution, rules and 
regulations. I think you realise and will admit 
that the settlement of the Hindu-Mnslim 
question is the foremost and the major hurdle, 
and unless the representatives of these two 
nations put their heads together, how is one 
to make any headway with it ? 


Nevertheless, I explained to you the Lahore 
Resolution of March, 1940, and tried to persuade 
you to accept the basic and fundamental 
principles embodied in that resolution, but 
you not only refused to consider it but em- 
phasised your opposition to the basic position 
indicated in that resolution, and remarked 
that there was ‘* an ocean between you and me,” 
and when I asked you what is then the altgr- 
native you suggest, you put forward a formula 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari, approved of by you. 
We discussed it, and as the various matters 
were vague and nebulous, and some required 
clarification, I wanted to have a clear idea of 
what it really meant, and what were its impli- 
cations, and asked you for explanation and 
clarification, regarding the proposals embodied 
in that formula After some discussion, vou 
requested me to formulate in writing mv points 
that I thought required or called for explanation 
and clarification, and to communicate with 
you and that you would reply in writing before 
our next meeting on Monday, September 11th, 
at 5-30 pm. I am, therefore, submitting 
to you the following points which require 
clarification : 


(1) With regard to the preamble: In what 
capacity will you be a consenting partv if any 
agreement is reached between you and me? 


(2) Clause 1: With regard to “ the consti- 
tution for free India ’’ referred to in this clause, 
I would like to know first, what constitution 
do vou refer to, who will frame it, and when 
will it come into being ? 


Next, it is stated in the formula that ‘‘ the 
Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for 
Independence.’’ Does it mean the Congress 
demand for Independence as formulated in 
the August Resolntion of 1942 bv the All- 
India Congress Committee in Bombay or, if 
not, what is the significance of this term, for 
you know the Muslim League has made it clear 


i not only by its resolutions but also bv its creed, 


which is embodied in its constitution, that 
we stand for the freedom and independence of 
the whole of this sul-continent and that applies 
to Pakistan and Hindustan. 


Next, it is stated that the Muslim League 
* will co-operate with the Consresa in the 
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formation of a Provisional Interim Government 
for the transitional period ’’ I would like to 
know the basis or the lines on which such a 
Government 1s to be set up or constituted 
If you have a complete and definite scheme, 
please let. me have it 


(3) Clause 2 Who will appoint the 
Commission referred to in this clause and who 
will give effect to their findmg? What is 
the meaning of “absolute majority ’’ referred 
to in it? Will the contemplated plebiscite 
be taken districtwise, or, 1f not, on what basis ? 
Who will determine and decide whether such 
a plebiscite should be based on adult franchise 
or other practicable franchise? Who will 
give effect to the decision or verdict of the 
abovementioned plebiscite? Would only the 
districts on the border which are taken out 
from the boundaries of the present provinces 
by delimitation be entitled to choose to join 
either state or also those outside the present 
boundaries would have the right to choose 
to join either state ? 


(4) Clause 3 Who are meant by “al 
parties ’’ in this clause ? 


(5) Clause 4 I would like to know between 
whom and through what machinery and agency 
will the ‘‘ mutual agreements’’ referred 
in this clause be entered into? What 1s meant 
by ‘“‘safeguarding defence and commerce 
communications and for other essential purposes 
Safeguarding against whom ? 


(6) Clause 6 “These terms shall be 
binding only in case of transfer by Britain 
of full power and responsibility for the Govern 
ment of India ’’ I would hke to know to whom 
is this power to be transferred, through what 
Rnachinery and agency, and when ? 


These are some of the important points 
that occur to me for the moment which require 
explanation and clarification and hope that 
you will let me have full details with regard 
to the various poimts that I have raised, in 
order that I may be better able to understand 
and judge your proposals before I can deal with 
them satisfactorily 


Yours ancerely, 
Jinnah 


Gandhiyi’s letter dated September 11, 1944 


Dear Quaid 1 Azam, 


I received your letter yesterday at 3 30 pm 
I was in the midst of appointments I hasten 
to reply at the earliest opportunity 


I have said in my letter to you it is imphed 
in the Rajaji Formula and I have stated publicly 
that I have approached you as an individual 
My life mission has been Aindu Mushm unity, 
which I want for 1ts own sake, but which 1s not 
to be achieved without the foreign ruling power 
being ousted Hence the first condition of the 
exercise of the right of self determination 
is achieving Independence by the joint action | 
of all the parties and groups composing India 
If such joint action is unfortunately impossible, | 
then too I must fight with the assistance of! 
such tlements as can be brought together - 
I am glad, therefore, that you did not break 


to the Provisional Government 
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off our talks when I refused to assume or accept 
a@ representative capacity Of course, I am 
pledged to use all the influence I may have 
with the Congress to ratify my agreement with 
you May I remind you that the Rajaji 
Formula was designed in the first instance for 
your acceptance and submission thereafter to 
the League ? 


It 1s true that I said an ocean separated you 
and me in outlook But that had no reference 
to the Lahore Resolution of the League The 
Lahore Resolution is indefinite Rajaji has 
taken from it the substance and given it a shape 


Now for the points ralsed by you 


1 I have already answered this in the 
foregoing 

2 The constitution will be framed by the 
Provisional Government contemplated in the 
formula or an authority specially set up by it 
after the British power 1s withdrawn. The 
independence contemplated is of the whole of 
India as it stands, 


The basis for the formation of the Provisional 
Interim Government will have to be agreed 
to between the League and the Congress 


3 The Commission will be appointed by 
* Absolute 
majority’ means a clear majority Over non- 
Mushm elements as in Sind, Baluchistan or 
the Frontier Province The form of plebiscite 
and the franchise must be a matter for discussion 


4 “All parties’? means, the parties 
interested 


5 ‘* Mutual agreement’’ means agreement 
between contracting parties ‘‘ Safeguarding 
defence, etc ’, means for me a central or joint 
board of control Safeguarding means safe 
guarding against all who may put the common 
interests in Jeopardy 


6 The power 1s to be transferred to the 
nation, that is, to the Provisional Government 
The Formula contemplates peaceful transfer 
by the British Government So far as I am 
concerned [I would lke the transfer to take 
place as early as possible 


Yours sincerely, 
M K Gandhi 


Mr Jinnah’s letter dated September 11: 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 


I received your letter of September 11 at 
5pm today Inotethat you have approached 
me as an individual, and I have already expressed 
my views about it Please do not take it that 
I acqmesce in the position that you have 
adopted, for which there is no precedent 
Nevertheless, I proceeded to discuss matters 
with you naturally because Tam anxious to 
convert you to my point of view, if poasible 
I urged you that the only solution of India’s 
problem is to accept the division of India as 
Pakistan and Hindustan, as briefly laid down 
in the Lahore Resolution of March, 1040, and 
proceed to settle the details forthwith. You 
say the Lahore Resolution is indefinite. You 
never asked me for any clarification or explana 
tion of the terms of the resolution, but you 
really indicated your emphatic opposition to 
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the very basis and the fundamental principles 
embodied in it I would, therefore, like to 
know mn what way or respect the Lahore Recolu 
tion 18 indefinite J cannot agree that Rajayi 
has taken from it 1t8 substance and given it 
shape On the contrary, he has not only 
put it out of shape but mutilated 1t as I explained 
In my speech which I delivered at the meeting 
of the Council of the All India Mushm League 
at Lahore on the 3(th of July, 1944 

(2) You say the “first condition of the 
exercise of the mght of Self Determination 1s 
achieving Independence by the joint action 
of all the parties and groups composing India 
If such joint action 1s unfortunately 1mpossibte 
then, too I must fight with the assistance of 
such elements as can be brought together ’ 
This m my opimon 18, as I have repeatedly 
said, putting the cart before the horse and 1s 
generally opposed to the policy and declarations 
of the All India Muslim League and you are 
onlv holding on firmly to the August Resolution 
of 1942 In order to achieve the freedom 
and independence of the peoples of India 
it 18 essential, in the first instance that there 
should be a Hindu Muslim settlement Of 
course, I am thankful to you when you say 
that you are pledged to use all the influence 
that you have with the Congress to ratify 
your agreement with me but that 1s not enough 
In my judgment, although it will be a very 
valuable help to me I once more ask you 
please to let me know what is your conception 
of the basis for the formation of a Provisional 
Interim Government No doubt 1t will be 
subject to agreement between the League and 
the Congress, but I think in fairness you should 
at least give me some rough idea or the lines 
of your conception for you must have thought 
1t out by now and I would hke to know what 
are your proposals or scheme for the formation 
of a Provisional Interim Government, which 
rae give me some clear picture to understand 
} 


(3) You have omitted to answer my question 
as to who will give effect to the findings of the 
Commission and also 1t 1s not clear to me 
what you mean by absolute majority when 
vou say 1t means ‘ a clear majonty over non 
Muslim elements as in Sind Baluchistan or the 
Frontier Province You have not even replied 
to my question as to who will decide the form 
of the Plebiscite and the franchise contemplated 
by the Formula 


(4) The answer does not carry any clear 
idea when you say all parties means parties 
interested ’ 


(5) You say “mutual agreement means 
agreement besween contracting parties ° Who 
are the contracting parties once a Provisional 
Interim Government is established of your 
conception? Who will appoint the Central 
or Jomt Board of Control which will safecuard 
defence, etc , and on what principle through 
what machinery and agency and subject to 
whose control and orders will such a Central 
or Joint Board be ? 


(6) You say “the power 18 to be transferred 
to the nation, that 18 to the Provisional Govern 
ment’? That is all the greater reason why I 
would like to know full details of the Provisional , 
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Government as contemplated by you and of 
your conception 
Yours sincerely, 
Jinnah 


Mr Jinnahs letter dated 13th September, 
1944 


Dear Mr Gandhi, 


When you arrived here on the morning 
of the 12th to resume our talks you were good 
enough to mform me that you had not had time 
to attend to my letter of September 11, which 
reached you the same day at 10-30 pm We 
met again to day without having received your 
teply and I am still waiting for it Please, 
therefore let me have your reply as soon as 
possible with regard to the varous points men 
tioned in my letter to you of September 11 


Yours sincerely, 
Jinnah 


Gandhijis letter of 14th September 1944 
Dear Quaid 1 Azam, 


I have your letter of the 13th instant I 
understood from our talks that you were in 
no hurry for any answer I was therefore 
taking the matter in a leisurely fashion, even 
hoping that as our talks proceeded and as 
cordiality increased mutual clarification would 
come of itself and that we would only have 
to record our finalagreement But I understand 
and appreciate the other view point We should 
take nothmg for granted I should clarify 
your difficulties in understanding the Rajayji 
Formula and you should do hkewise regarding 
vours 7 ¢ , the Muslim League Lahore Resolution 
of 1940 

With reference to the Lahore Resolution, 
as agreed between us I shall deal with it in a 
separate letter 


Perhaps at the end of our discussion, we 
shall discover that Rajan not only has not 
put the Lahore Resolution out of shape and 
aerate it but has given it substance and 
orm 


Indeed, 1n view of your dishke of the Rajayji 
Formula, I have at any rate for the moment, 
put it out of my mind and I am now concentra 
ting on the Lahore Resolution in the hope of 
finding a ground for mutual agreement 
hae much for the first paragraph of your 
etter 


As to the second, I do hold that unless we 
oust the third party we shall not be able to 
live at peace with one another That does not 
mean that I may not make an effort to find 
ways and means of establishing a living peace 
between us 


You ask for my conception of the basis for 
a Provisional Intermm Government I would 
have told vou 1f I had any scheme in mind 
I imagine that 1f we two can agree 1t would be 
for us to consult the other parties I can say 
this, that any Provisional Government to 
inspire confidence at the present moment 
must represent all parties When that moment 
arrives I shall have been replaced by some 
authoritative person though you will have 
me always at your back and call when you 
have converted me or I you or by mutual 
conversion we have become one mind function- 
Ing through two bodies 


oh 


{; ‘haa & a an 
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As to the third point, the Provisional Govern: 
ment, belng the appointing authority, will 
ive effect to the findings of the Commission 
his I thought was impled in my previous 
ans wer 


Rajaji tells me that absolute majority 1s 
used in his formula in the same sense as it 
is u3zed in ordinary legal parlance wherever 
more than two groups are dealt with I cling 
to my own answer But you will perhaps 
suggest a third meaning and persuade me to 
accept it. 


The form of the plebiscite and franchise 
must be left to be decided by the Provisional 
Interim Government unless we decide 1t now 
I should say it should be by adult suffrage of 
all the inhabitants of the Pakistan area 


As to the fourth ‘all parties’ means you 
and I and every one else holding view on the 
question at issue will and should seek by peaceful 
persus2310n to influence public opinion as is done 
where democracy functions wholly or in part 


As to the fifth supposing that the result 
of the plebiscite 1s in favour of partition, the 
Provisional Government will draft the treaty 
and agreemsnt3 as regards the admunistration 
of matters of common intere>t, but the same 
has to be confirmed and ratified by the Govern 
ments of the two States The machmery 
required for the settlement and admnnistration 
of matters of common interest will, in the 
first instance, be planned by the Interim 
Government, but subsequently will be matter 
for settlement between thetwo Governments 
acting through the agencies appointed by 
each for that purpose 


As to the sixth, I hope the foregoing makes 
superfluous any further reply 


Yours sincerely, 
M K Gandhi 


; Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated 14th September, 
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Dear Mr Gandhi 


T received your letter of September 14 at 4-45 
pm today in reply to my letter of September 
11 (and not of September 13 as vou state 
gi seems to be a mistake) and I thank you 

or it. 


(1) Please let me have as soon as you can 
your promised letter indicating m what 
way or respect the Lahore Resolution 1s 
* indefinite ’ 


(2) With regard to the provision in the 
Gandhi Rajaji Formula that “the Muslhm 
League endorses the Indian demand for Inde 
pita a ol I asked you in my letter dated 

eptember 10, ‘‘ does if mean the Congress 
demand for Independence, as formulated in 
the August 1942 Resolution by the All India 
Congress Committee in Bombay or, 1f not 
has it the sigoificance of this term ’’ to which 
you rephed by your letter of September 11, 
‘The Independence contemplated 1s of the 
whole of India as it stands ’’ Hence I again 
ask, does it mean on the basis of an United 
India? I find that you have not clarified 
the point satisfactorily 


The Muslim League. 


As regards the next part of the clause, the 
Formula proceeds to lay down that “ the Muslim 
League will co operate with the Congress in 
the formation of the Provisional Interim 
Government for the transitional period,’ I 
requested you by my letter of September 10 
to let me know “ the basis or the lines on which 
such a Government is to be set up or constituted. 
If you have a complete and definite scheme, 
please let me have it’’ to which you replied 
by your letter of September 11 under reply 
that ‘‘the basis for the formation of the Pro- 
visional Inter Government will have to be 
agreed to between the League and the Congress ”’ 
But that 1s not meeting my request for clarifi- 
cation, or giving me at least the outlines of 
such a Government And that 1s what I 
have been asking for I hope that you do 
appreciate my point when I am requesting 
you to let me have rough outlines of the proposed 
Provisional Interim Government according 
to the Formula, so that I may have some idea 
Of course, I can quite understand that such 
a Provisional Interim Government will represent 
all the parties and would be of a character 
that will mspire confidence at the present 
moment of all the parties I can quite under- 
tand that when the moment arrives, certain 
hings may follow but before we can deal 
with this formula in a satsfactory manner, 
T repeat again that as it 1s your formula, you 
ihvuld give me a rough idea of the Provisional 
Intermm Government that you contemplate 
and of your conception What I would hke 
to know would be, what will be the powers 
of such a Provisional Interrm Government, 
how 1t will be formed, to whom it will be respon- 
slble and what will be its composition etc 
You bemg the sponsor of this Gandhi Rajaji 
Formula, should give me some rough idea and 
picture of it so that I may understand what 
this part of the formula means 


In your letter of September 14 in reply to 
my letter of September 11 you inform me 
that you would have told me if you had any 
scheme in mind “ I imagine that if we two can 
agree 1t would be for us to consult the other 
parties’ but that is just the point Unless 
T have some outlines or scheme, however rough, 
‘rom you, what are we to discuss in order to 
reach any agreement ” 

As regards the other matters which you 
have further explained, I have noted the 
explanation, and I do not think I need press 
you further, although some of them are not 
quite satisfactory. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jinnah. 


Mr Gandhi's letter dated September 15 


Dear Quaid 1 Azam, 

This is in terms of our talks of Wednesday 
she 18th instant 

For the moment, I have shunted the Rajaj 


Form 111 and with your assistance am applying 
my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore 


Resolution of the Muslim League. 
You must admit that the Resolution itself 


makes no reference to the two nations theory. 
In the course of our discussions, you have 
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passionately pleaded that India contams two not evolved from within by the free will of the 
nations, + e , Hindus and Se that ee people of India 
latter have their homelands in India as the (9) wave you examined the position and 
former have theirs The more our ereuene satisfied yourself that these ‘ Independent 
progresses, the more alarming your picture gtates’ will be materially and otherwise benefited 
appears to me It would be alluring if 1t was by being split up into fragments ? 
true But mv fear is growing that it 1s wholly 
unreal I find no parallel in history fora body (10) Please satisfy me that these indepen- 
of converts and their descendants claiming dent sovereign States will not become a collection 
to be a nation apart from the parent stock of poor States, a menace to themselves and to 
Tf India was one nation before yas adtent of the rest of India 
Islani, 1t must remaim one in spite of the change (31) Pray show me by facts and figures 
of faith of a very large body af her children o> otherwise how the Independence and welfare 
You do not clam to be a separate nation of India as a whole can be brought about by 
by night of conquest, but by reason of acceptance the acceptance of the Resolution ” 
of Islam Will the two nations become one (12) How are the Mushms under the Princes 
at the reno of os eceepien ge ites to be disposed of as a result of this scheme ? 
engalis, Or1yas, Andhras, Tamillans Maharas ” 
ian. Gujarat, ete , cease to have theirspecial (18) Whatus your definition of “ minorities ’’? 
characteristics 1f all of them became converts (14) Will you please define the “‘ adequate, 
to Islam? These have all become one politically effective and mandatory safeguards’’ for 
because they are subject to one foreign control munorities referred to in the second part of the 
They are trying today to throw off that Resolution ? 
subjection (15) Do you not see that the Lahore Reso- 
You seem to have introduced a new test lution contains only a bare statement of the 
of nationhood If I accept it, I would have objective and does not give any idea as to the 
to subscribe to many more claims and face means to be adopted for the execution of the 
an insoluble problem The only real, though idea and the concrete corollaries thereof ? 
awful, test of our nationhood arises out of our For instance (a) Are the people in the regions 
common political subjection If you and I falling under the plan to have any voice in 
throw of this subjection by our combined the matter of separation and, 1f 80, how is it 
effort, we shall be born a politically free nation to be ascertained? (b) What is the provision 
out of our travail If by then we have not for Defence and similar matters of common 
learnt to prize our freedom, we may quarrel concern contemplated in the Lahore Resolution ? 
among ourselves and for want of a common (c) There are many groups of Muslims who 
master holding us together in his iron grip have continuously expressed dissent from the 
seek to split up into sn all groups or nationalities policy of the League While I am prepared 
There will be nothing to prevent us from des to accept the preponderating influence and 
cending to that level and we shall not have position of the League and have approached 
to go in search of a master There are many you for that very reason, 1s 1t not our joint 
claimants to the throne that never remains duty to remove their doubts and carry them 
vacant — ; by making ae si sea rt 
an elr supporters have not been practically 
Wath ts background, 7 shall’ present You distranchised ? (@) Does this not lead again 
with my difficulty in accepting your resolution 
to placing the Resolution of the League before 
(1) Pakistan 1s not in the Resolution Does the people of the zones concerned as a whole 
it bear the original meaning Punjab, Afghanistan, for acceptance ? 


Kashmir, Sindh and Baluchistan, out of which 
the name was mnemonically formed? If not Rr I write this letter and imagine the working 
0 


what 1s it? the Resolution in practice, I see nothing 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan Pan Islam ? eee as oi mA a eae fai ae 
PP What is it that distinguishes an Indian gent nobody but myself I aspire to represent all 

uslim from every other Indian, if not his the mhabitants of India, for I realise in my 
relicion ? Is he different from a Turk or an own person their misery and degradation, 
Arab ? ‘which 1s their common lot, irrespective of 
. (4) What is the connotation of the word class, caste or creed I know that you have 

Muslims ’ in the Resolution under discussion ? acquired a unique hold on the Mushm masses 
Does it mean the Muslims of India of geography I want you to use your influence for their total 
or of the Pakistan to be ? welfare, which must include the rest 


(5) Is the Resolution addressed to the 
Pts by way of ofucation, or to the wn’ _ a this hastily written letter, I have only 
habitants of the whole of India by way of & Ven an inkling of my difficulty. 


appeal, or to the foreign ruler as an ultimatum? Yours sincerely, 
(6) Are the constituents in the two zones M K Gandhi. 

to constitute ‘‘Independent States,’ an un 

defined number in each zone ? Gandhiji’s second letter dated September 


(7) Is the demarcation to take place during 15 
the pendency of British Rule ? 

(8) If the answer to the last question is Dear Quaid i-Azam, 
in the affirmative, the proposal must be accepted I have yours of the 14th instant, received 
first by Britain and then :mposed upon India, at 9-40 a m 
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1 woke up at 3 am today to fimsh my im \vour representative character or capacity, 
promised letter on the Lahore Resolution and my difficulties remain until you are vested 
There 18 no mistake about the date, for; With a representative status and authority 
I wrote in answer to your reminder of the | in order to negotiate and reach an agreement 
18th instant with you 


Independence does mean as envisaged in Youhave stated in vour letter dated September 
the AICC Resolution of 1942 Butit cannot 11 that the Lahore Resolution 1s “ indefimte,’”’ 
be on the basis of a United India If we come I, therefore naturally asked you to please 
to a settlement, 1t would be on the basis of the let me know in what way or respect the Lahore 
settlement, assuming of course that it secures’ Resolution 1° indefimite, and now I have received 


general acceptance in the country The process: 
be somewhat hke this We reach by 

joint effort Independence for India as 1t stands 
India become free will proceed to demarcation 
plebiscite and partition if the people concerned 
vote for partition All this is rumpled in the 
Raja)i formula 

As to the Provisional Interim Government 
I am afraid I cannot carry my answer anv 
further than I have done Thongh I have 
no scheme for the Frovisional Government 
if you have one in connection with the Lahore 
Resolution, which also, I presume, requires 
an interim Government we can discuss 1t 


The Formula was framed by Rayjaji in good 
faith I accepted it in equal good faith The 
hope was that you would look at it with favour 
We still think 1t to be the best in the circum 
stances You and I have to put flesh on it 
if we can I have explained the process we 
have to go through You have no objection 
toit Perhaps, you want to know how I would 
form the Provisional Government if I was 
invited thereto If 1 was in that unenviable 
position, I would see all the claimants and 
endeavour to satisfy them My co operation 
will be available in that task 


I can give vou full sati-faction about your 
inquiry, ‘“‘ What I would lke to know would 
be, what will be the powers of such a Provisional 
Intenm Government how it will be formed 
to whom it will be responsible ’’’ The Provisional 
Interim Government will be responsible to the 
elected members of the present Assembly 
or a newly elected one It will have all the 
powers less that of the Commander in Chief 
during the war and full powers thereafter 
It will be the authority to give effect to the 
agreement that may be arrived at between 
the League and the Congress and ratified by 
the other parties 


Yours sincerely 
M k Gandhi 


Mr Jinnal’s letter dated September 17 
Dear Mr Gandhi 

I have your letter of September 15, and I 
thank you for it I note that you have for 
the moment shunted the Rajay Formula and 
are applying your mind very seriously to the 
Lahore Resolution of the Muslim League 
It 1s mv duty to explain the Lahore Resolution 
to you to day and persuade you to accept it 
even though you are talking to mc as vou have 
often made it clear in your individual capacity 
I have successfully converted non Muslim 
Indians in no small number and also a large 
body of foreigners and if I can convert you 
exercising as you do tremendous influence over 
Hindu India, it will be no small assistance to 
me, although we are not proceeding on the 
footing that you are carrving on these talks 


your letter of September 15 under reply 


The third paragraph of your letter 1s not 
seeking clanfication but a disquisition and 
expression of \our views on the point, whether 
the Mussalmans are a nation This matter 
can hardly be discussed by means of corres- 
pondence There 1s a great deal of discussion 
and hterature on ths poimt which 18 available, 
and 1t 13 for jou to judge finallv, when you 
have studied this question thoroughly, whether 
the Mussalmans and Hindus are not two major 
nations in this sub continent For the moment, 
I would refer you to two publications although 
there are many more —Dr Ambedkars book 
and ‘MRT ss’ ‘ Nationalism in Conflict 
in India ’ We maintain and hold that Muslims 
and Hindus are two major nations by any 
definition or test of a nation We are a nation 
of a hundred milhon, and what 1s more, we are 
a nation with our own d.stinctive culture and 
civilisation language ana literature, art and 
architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of 
value and proportion legal laws and moral 
codes customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, aptitudes and ambitions in short 
we have our own distinctive outlook on life 
and of hfe By all canons of international law 
we are a nation Now I shall reply to your 
Various points 


(1) Yes the word “ Pakistan is not men 
tioned in the Resolution and 1t does not bear 
the ongimal meaning The word has now 
become synonymous with the Lahore Resolution 


(2) This pomt does not arise, but still 
Ireply that the question 1s a mere bogey 


(3) This point 15 covered by my answer 
that the Mussalmans of India are a nation 
As to the last part of your query, 16 is hardly 
relevant to the matter of clarification of the 
resolution 


(4) Surely you know what the word 
‘* Muslims means 


(5) This pomt does not arise by way of 
clarification of the text of the Lahore Resolution 


(6) No They will form units of Pakistan 


(7) As soon as the basis and the principles 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution are accepted 
the question of demarcation will have to be 
taken up immediately 


(8) In view of my reply to (7) your question 
(8) has been answered. 


(9) Does not relate to clarification 
(10) My answer to (9) covers this point 


(11) Does not aflse out of the clarification 
of the Resolution Surely, this is not asking for 
clarification of the Resolution I have in 
numerous speeches of mine and the Muslim 
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League in its resolutions have pointed out that 
this 18 the only solution of India’s problem 
and the road to achieve freedom and indepen- 
dence of the peoples of India 

(12) ‘‘Mushms under the Princes’’ The 
Lahore Resolution 1s only confined to British 


India This question does not arise out of 
the clarification of the Resolution 
(13) The definition of ‘muiorities’ You 


yourself have often said minorities mean 
** accepted minorities ”’ 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards for minorities referred to in_ the 
Resolution are a matter for negotiation and 
settlement with the minorities in the respective 
States, mz , Pakistan and Hindustan 

(15) It does give basic principles and when 
they are accepted, then the details will have 
to be worked out by the contracting parties 
(a) and (b) Does not arise by way of clarification, 
(c) The Muslim League 1s the only authoritative 
and representative organisation of Mushm 
India ,(@) No Seeanswer(C L M ) 

As regards your final paragraph, before 
receiving clarifications from me you have 
already passed your judgment and condemned 
the Lahore Resolution when you say, ‘ 4s I 
write this letter and imagine the working 
of the Resolution in practice I see nothing 
but ruin for the whole of India, I understand 
that you have made clear to me that vou 
represent nobody but yourself, and I am trying 
to persuade you and to convert you that this 
is the road which will lead us ali to the achieve 
ment of freedom and independence not only 
of the two major nations, Hindus and Muslims 
but of the rest of the peoples of India, but 
when you proceed to say that you aspire to 
represent all the mhabitants of India, I regret 
I cannot accept that statement of yours It 
18 quite clear that you represent nobody else 
but the Hindus and as long as you do not realise 
your true position and the realities 1t 18 very 
difficult for me to argue with you and 1t becomes 
still more difficult to persuade you and hope 
to convert you to the realitics and the actual 
conditions prevailing m India today Iam 
pleading before you in the hope of converting 
you asl have done with many others success 
fully As I have said before, you are a great 
man and you exercise enormous influence over 
the Hindus, particularly the masses, and by 
accepting the road that [am pointing out to you, 
you are not prejudicing or harming the mterests 
of the Hindus or of the mnunorities On the 
contrary, Hindus will be the greater gainers 
I am convinced that true welfare not only of 
the Muslims but the rest of éndia hes in the 
division of India as proposed by the Lahore 
Resolution It is for vou to consider whether 
it 1s not your policy and programme 1n which 
vou have persisted, which has been the principal 
factor of ‘ruin of the whole of India’ and of 
misery and degradation of the people to which 
you refer and which I deplore no less than any- 
one else And it 1s for that very reason [ 
am pleading before you all these days, although 
you insist that you are having talks with me 
only in your individual capacity, in the hope 
hat you may yet revise your policy and 
programme 

Yours sincerely. 
Jian 
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Letter from Gandhiji dated September 19 
Dear Quaid 1 Azam, 
Many thanks for yours of the 17th instant 


IT am sorry to have to say that your answers 
omitting 1, 2 and 6 do not give satisfaction 


It may be that all my questions do not anse 
from the view of mere clarification of the Lahore 
Resolution But I contend that they are very 
relevant from the standpoint of a seeker that 
I am You cannot expect any one to agree 
to or shoulder the burden of the claim contained 
in the Lahore Resolution without, for instance, 
answering my questions 15 (a) and 15 (6) which 
you brush aside as not arising by way of 
clarification 


Dr Ambedkar s thesis, while 1t 1s ably written, 
has carried no conviction to me The other 
book mentioned by you, I am sorry to say, 
I have not seen 


Why can you not accept my statement 
that I aspire to represent all the sections that 
compose the people of India? Do you not 
aspire? Should not every Indian? That 
the aspiration may never be realised is beside 
the point 


I am beholden to you, 1n spite of your opinion 
about me, for having patience with me. I 
hope you will never lose it but will persevere 
in your effort to convert me [ ask you to 
take me with my strong views and even pre- 
judices 1{ I am guilty of any 


As to your verdict on my pohcy and programme 
we must agree to differ. For, I am wholly 
unrepentant My purpose 1s as a lover of 
communal unity to place my services at your 
disposal 


I hope you do not expect me to accept the 
Lahore Resolution without understanding its 
implications If your letter is the final word, 
there 1s httle hope Can we not agree to differ 
on the question ef “two nations’’ and yet 
solve the problem on the basis of self-determina- 
tion? Jt w this basis that has brought me 
to you Ifthe regions holding Muslim majorities 
have to be separated according to the Lahore 
Resolution, the grave step of separation should 
be specifically placed before and approved 
by the people in that area 


Yours sincerely, 
M.K Gandhi 


Mr Jinnah s letter of September 21 


Dear Mr Gandhi, 


I am im receipt of your letter of September 
19, and I have already given you my answers 
to all vour questions relating to clarification 
of the Lahore Resolution or any part of it, 
and I am glad that you admit when you say 
it may be that ‘all my questions do not arise 
from the view of mere clarification of the Lahore 
Resolution’ but you particularly emphasise 
your points 15 (a) and 15 (2) 

I regret to say 1¢ has no relation to the context 
of the Resolution or any part thereof. You 
have brought so many matters Into our corres- 
pondence, which are entirely outside the matter 
requiring clarification, so I have perforce to 
deal with them Let me first deal with your 
letter of September 11. 
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(1) You say, “My hfe mission has bee. 
Hindu-Mushm unity, which I want for 1ts own 
sake but which 1s not to be achieved without! 
the foreign ruling power being ousted Hence 
the first condition of the exercise of th 
nght of Self determnation 1s achieving Ind: 
pendence by the joint action of all the partie: 
and groups composing India If such joint actior 
is unfortunately impossible then too I mus 
fight with the ass'stance of such elements a: 
can be brought together "’ 


(2) The gist of your letters up to date! 
that you are wedded to this policy and wil 
pursue it In your next letter of Septembe: 
14, while you were good enough to furnis] 
me with the clarification of the Gandhi Raja: 
Formula, you were pleased to observe ‘ 
have, at any rate for the moment, put it oul 
of my mind and I am now concentrating o1 
the Lahore Resolution in the hope of findin, 
a ground for mutual agreement’ In your 
letter of September 15, you sav “‘ Independence 
does mean as envisaged in the AICC Resolu 
tion of 1942°' It 13, therefore, clear that 
you are not prepared to revise your policy 
and that you adhere firmly to your policy 
and programme, which you have persisted in 
and which culminated in your demand, final 
policy, programme and the method and sanction 
for enforcing it by resorting to mass civil 
disobedience in terms of the August 8, 1942 
Resolution and you have made it more clear 
again by stating in your letter of September 1‘ 
as follows ‘‘ As to your verdict on my policy 
and programme, we must agree to differ For 
Iam wholly unrepentant’? You know thai 
the August 1942 Resolution 1s inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Mushm India Then 
again, in the course of our discussion when I 
asked you for clarification of the Gandhi 
Rajaji1 Formula, you were pleased to say, 
by your letter of September 15 as follows 
** For the moment I have shunted the Rajayi 
Formula and with your assistance am applving 
my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore 
Resolution of the Muslim League ’’ We discussed 
it in its various aspects, as you told me you 
were open to be persuaded and converted to 
our point of view I discussed the Resolution 
at great length with you and explained every 
thing you wanted to understand even though 
you have emphasized more than once that you 
are having these talks with mein your persona! 
capacity, and in your letter of September 15 
you assured me in the following words with 
regard to the Lahore Resolution ‘‘ Believe 
me I approach you as a seeker though I represent 
nobody but myself,’’ and that you were open 
to conviction and conversion You had informed 
me by your letter of September 11 as follows 
“It 1s true that I said an ocean separated 
you and me in outlook But that had no 
reference to the Lahore Resolution of the 
League The League Resolution is indefinite ’ 
I naturally, therefore, proceeded in reply to 
ask you by my letter of September 11 as follows 
** You say the Lahore Resolution is indefinite 
You never asked me for any clarification or 
explauanon of the terms of the Resolution, | 
but you really indicated your emphatic opposi 
tion tothe very basis and the fundamental 

rinciples embodied in it I would, there- 
ore, like to know in what way or respect the 
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Lahore Resolution is indefinite,’” and I sent 
you a reminder on September 13, to which 
you replied by your letter of September 15, 
not confining yourself really to matters of 
clarification, but introducing other extraneous 
matters, with some of which I had already 
dealt in reply to this letter of yours of Sept mber 
15 by my letter of September 17, and furnished 
you with all the clarifications informing vou 
that you had introduced several matters which 
could hardly be discussed in a Satisfactory 
manner by means of correspondence I have 
already given you all the clanfications you 
require so far as the Lahore Resolution goes 
and its text is concerned You again raise 
further arguments, reasons and grounds and 
continue to persist in a disquisition on the 
point, amongst others, whether Muslims 
of India are a nation, and then you proceed 
further to say ‘‘ Can we not agree to differ 
on the question of two nations and yet solve 
the problem on the basis of Self termination 7°’ 
It seems to me that you are labouring under 
some misconception of the real meaning of 
the word self determination’? Apart from the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the various 
positions that you have adopted in the course 
of our correspondence, as indicated above, 
can you not appreciate our point of view that 
we claim the mght of Self determination as a 
nation and not as a territorial unit and that 
we are entitled to exercise our inherent nght 
as a Mushm Nation which 1s our birth-nght ? 
Whereas you are labouring under the wrong 
idea that ‘ Self determination ’ means only 
ihat of a territorial umt ’ which by the way, 
‘is nelther demarcated nor defined yet and there 
is no Union or Federal Constitution of India 
n bemg functioning as a sovereign Central 
xovernment Ours is a case of division and 
carving out two independent sovereign states 
by way of settlement between two major nations 
Hindus and Muslims, and not of severance of 
‘ecession from any existing union, which is 
non existent in India The mrght of self 
determination which we claim postulates thaf 
we are a nation, and as such 1 would be the 
self determination of the Mussalmans, and 
ihey alone are entitled to exercise that right 

I hope you will now understand that your 
juestion 15 (a) does not arise out of the Lahore 
Resolution or of any part thereof As to 15(b) 
igaim 1t does not arise as a matter of clarification, 
or 1t will be a matter for the constitution 
making body chosen by Pakistan to deal with 
ind decide all matters as a sovereign body 
‘epresenting Pakistan 118-@ +2¢ the constitution 
making body of Hindustan or any other party 
oncerned There cannot be Defence and 
tmilar matters of “‘ common concern,’’ when 
> 18 accepted that Pakistan and Hindustan 
will be two separate independent sovereign 
states I hope I have now given all satisfactorv 
‘xplanations, over and above the matter of 
larification of the Lahore Resolution in 
he hope of converting you as an individual 
“seeker ”’ 

Yours sincerely, 
inna 


Mahatma Gandhi's letter dated September 22 
gar Quaid 1-Azam, 


Your letter of yesterday (21st instant) so 
duaturb&l me that I thought I would postpone 
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my reply till after we had met at the usual 
time Though I made no advance of our 
meeting, I think I see somewhat clearly what 
you are driving at The more I think about 
the two nations theory the more alarming 1t 
appears to be The book recommended hy 
you gives me no help It contains half truths 
and 1ts conclusions or inferences are unwarranted 
I am unable to accept the proposition that the 
Muslims of India are a nation, distinct from the 
rest of the inhabitants of India Mere assertion 
1s §6s n0_—-__sé=epproof The consequences of 
accepting such a proposition are dangerous in 
the extreme Once the principle is admitted 
there would be no hmit to claims for cutting 
up India into numerous divisions, which would 
spell India’s ruin I have, therefore, suggested 
a way out Let it be a partition as between 
two brothers, if a division there must be 


You seem to be averse to a_ pelbiscite 
In spite of the admitted importance of the 
League, there must be clear proof that the 
people affected desire partition In my opinion, 
all the people imhabiting the area ought to 
express their opinion specifically on this single 
issue of division Adult suffrage is the best 
method, but I would accept anv other equivalent. 


You summarily reject the idea of common 
interest between the two arms I can be no 
willmg party to a division which does not 
provide for the simultaneous safeguarding 
of common interests, such as Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and the hke There will be no feeling 
of security by the people of India without 
& recognition of the natural and mutual obhga 
tions arising out of physical contsguity 


Your letter shows a wide divergence of opinion 
and outlook between us Thus you adhere 
to the opinion often expressed by you that the 
August 1942 Resolution 1s ‘‘ inimical to the 
ideils and demands of Muslim India.’’ There 
1s no proof for this sweeping statement 


We seem to be moving in a circle I have 
made a suggestion If we are bent on agreeing 
as I hope we are, let us call in a third party 
or parties to guide or even arbitrate between 
us. 


Yours sincerely, 
M K. Gandhi 


Mr Jinnah’s letter dated Sepcember 23. 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 


T am 1n receipt of your letter of September 
22 and thank you for 16 I am sorry that 
you think I have summarily rejected the idea 
of common interest between two arms, and 
now you put it somewhat differently from 
15 (a), when you say there will be no feeling 
of security by the people of India without a 
recognition of the naturc! and neutral obligation 
arising out of physical contigmty My answer 
already given, 1s that 1t will be for the constitu 
tion making body of Pakistan and that of 
Hindustan, or any other party concerned, to 
deal with such matters on the foot.ng of their 
being two independent States. 


I ‘wm really surprised when you say there 
is no proof of what you characterise as a sweeping 
statement of mine, that the August 1942, 
Resolution is inimical to the ideals and demands 
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of Mushm India. The Resolution in its essence 
is as follows 


(2) Immediate grant of complete Indepen- 
dence and setting up immediately of a Federal 
Central Government on the basis of a united, 
democratic Government of India with federated 
units or Provinces, which means establishing 
a Hindu Raj 


(b) That this National Government so set 
up will evolve a scheme for a Constituent 
Assembly, which will be chosen by adult franchise 
whfch will prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India, which means that the 
Constituent Assembly chosen will be composed 
of an overwhelming majority of the Hindus, 
nearly 75 per cent 


(c) To enforce this demand of the Congress 
the August Resolution decides on and sanctions 
a resort to mass civil disobedience at your 
command and when ordered by you as the sole 
Dictator of the Congress 


This demand is basically and fundamentally 
opposed to the ideals and demands of Muslim 
India of Pakistan as embodied in the Lahore 
Resolution, and toenforce such a demand 
by means of resort to mass civil disobedience 
is inimical to the ideals and demands of Muslim 
India, and 1f you succeed 1n realising this demand, 
it would be a death blow to Mushm India 
I see from the correspondence and talks between 
you and me that you are still holding fast to 
this fateful resolution 


From the very first day of our talks, you 
made it clear to me, and you have repeatedly 
said in the course of our correspondence 
and talks that you have approached me in 
your individual capacity, and you assured 
me that }ou were a seeker of hght and know- 
ledge and that you seriously and earnestly 
wanted to understand the Lahore Resolution 
and were open to conviction and conversion. 
Therefore, 1n deference to your wishes 1 made 
every effort all these days and in the course 
of our prolonged talks and correspondence 
to convert you, but unfortunately it seems I 
have failed And now you have made new 
suepee nous and proposals by your letter under 
reply . 


(1) You say, ‘‘I have, therefore, suggested 
a way out Let it be a partition as between 
two brothers, 1f a division there must be ’, I 
really do not know what this means and I 
would hike you to elaborate this proposal and 
give me some rough outlines of this new idea 
of yours, as to how and when the division 
is to take place, and in what way it 15 different 
from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
Resolution 


(2) You say, “ Let us call in a third party 
or parties to guide or even arbitrate between 
us.’ May I point out that you have repeatedly 
made clear to me that you are having these 
talks as an individual seeker? How can any 
question of a third party or parties to guide 
or arbitrate between us arise ? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jinnah. 
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Mr Gandhis Ictter dated Scptember 2 
Dear Quaid 1 Azam 


Last evenings talk has left a bad taste in 
the mouth Our talks and our correspondence 
seem to run in parallel lines and never touch 
one another We reached the breaking point 
last evening but thank God we were unwilling 
to part We resumed discussion and suspended 
it in order to allow me to heep my time tor the 
evening public prayer 


In order that all posubility of making any 
mistake in a matter of this great importance 
may be removed I would like you to give me 
in writing what precisely on your part you would 
want me to put my signature to 


I adhere to my suggestion that we mav 
call in some outside assistance to help us at 
this stage 

Lours sincerely 


M 4h Gandhi 


Mr Jinnah s letter of Septemler 23 
Dear Mr Gandhi 


I am in receipt of your letter of September 
23 May I refer you to my letter of to days 
date which I sent to you in reply to yours of 
Septemb-r 22? I have nothing new or fresh 
to add but I may say that it 1s not a case of 
your being asked to put your signature as 
representing anybody till you clothe yourself 
with representative capacity and are vested 
with authority Westand by as I have already 
said the basis and fundamental principles 
embodied in the Lahore Resolution of March 
1940 I appeal to you once more to revise 
your policy and programme as the future of 
this sub continent and the welfare of the people» 
of India demand that you should face realities 


ours sincerely 
M A Jinnah 


Gandhiji s letter dated September 24 
Dear Quaid 1 Azam 


I have your two letters of September 23 
in reply to my letters of the 22nd and 23rd 


With your assistance I am exploring the 
possibilities of reaching an agreement so that 
the claim embodied in the Muslim League! 
Resolution of Lahore may be reasonably satisfied ' 
You must therefore have no apprehensions 
that the August Resolution will stand in the 
way of our reaching an agreement That 
Resolution dealt with the question of India 
as against Britain and it cannot stand in the 
way of our settlement 


I proceed on the assumption that India 1s 
not to be regarded as two or more nations 
but as one family consisting of many members 
of whom the Mushms living 1n the north west 
zones, té, Baluchistan Sind North west 
Frontier Province and that part of the Punjab 
where they are in absolute majority over all 
the other elements and in parts of Bengal and 
Assam where they are in aksolute majority 
desire to live in separation from the rest of Iudia 


Differing from you on the general basis 
I can yet recommend to the Congress and the 
country the acceptance of the claim for separa 
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tion containcd in the Mu lim [eague Resolution 
of Lahore 1940 on the basis 1nd on the following, 
erms 


The areas should be demarcated by a Com 
mission approved by the Congress and the 
League The wishes of the imhabitants of the 
areas demarcated should be ascertained through 
the votes of the adult populition of the areas 
or through some equivalent method 

If the vote 1s in favour of separation it shall 
be agrecd that these areas shall form a separate 
Staite as soon as possible after India 1s free 
from foreizn domination and can _ therefore 
ae es into two sovercign independent 

ates 


There shall be a treaty of separation which 
should also provide for the efhicient and satis 
factory admimstration of -koreign Affairs 
Defence Internal Communications Customs 
Commerce and the hke which must necessarily 
continue to be matters of common interest 
between the contracting pirties 


The treaty siall also contin terms for 
safezuarding the rights of minorities in the 
two states 


Immediately on the acceptance of this agree 
ment by the Con,ress and the League the two 
shall decide upon a common ccurse of action 
for the attamment of the Independence of 
India 


The League will however he free to remain 
out of any direct action to which the Congress 
may resort and in which the League may not 
be willing to participate 


If you do not agree to these terms could 
you let me know in precise terms what you 
would have me to ace ;t in terms of the Lahore 
Resolution and bind myself to recommend to 
the Congress ? It you could hindly do this 
I shal! be able to see apart from the difterenct 
in approach what definite terms T can azree to 
In your letter of 23rd September vou refer to 

the basis and fundamental princ ples embodied 
in the Lahore Resolution and ask me to 
accent them Surely this is unnecessary 
when a3 I feel I have accepted the concrete 
consequence that should follow from such 
acceptance 

\ ours sincerely 


M 4k Gandhi 


Mr Jinnah s letter dated September 2> 


Dear Mr Gandhi 


I am 1n receipt of your letter of September 
24 and I thank you forit You have already 
rejected the basis and fundamental princi les 
of the Lahore Resolution 


(1) You do not accept that the Mussalmans 
of India are a nation 


(2) You do not accept that the Mussalmans 
have an inherent right of self di termimation 


(3) You do not accept that they alone 
are entitled tg exercise this right of theirs 
for Selt determination 


(4) ‘You do not accept that Pak»tan 1s 
composed of two zones north west and north 
east, comprising six Provinces, namely, Sind, 
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Baluchistan, North West Frontier Province, 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to territonal 
adjustments that may be agreed upon, as 
indicated in the Lahore Resolution The 
matter of demarcating and defining the territories 
can be taken up after the fundamentals above- 
mentioned are accepted, and for that purpose, 
machinery may be set up by agreement 


You do not accept the provisions embodied 
in the Lahore Resolution for safeguarding 
‘the romorities, and yet mm your letter under 
reply you say ‘‘ With your assistance, I am 
exploring the possibilities of reaching an agree 
ment so that the clarm embodied in the Mushm 
League Resolution of Lahore may be reason 
ably satisfied,’ and proceed to say, “‘ Lou 
must, therefore, have no apprehensions that the 
August Resolution will stand in the way of 
our reaching an agreement,”’ 


I have already clearly explained to you 
that the August Resolution, so long as it stands 
is a bar, for it 1s fundamentally opposed to 
the Lahore Resolution You then proceed 
to say ‘‘ that Resolution dealt with the question 
of India as agaist Britain and 1t cannot stand 
in the way of our settlement ’’ I am not at 
present concerned with Britain, but the 
August Resolution, as I have already stated, 
is against the ideals and demands of the 
Mushm League Further, there 1s the reso 
lution of Jagat Narain Lal, passed by the 
All India Congress Committee in May, 1942 
at Allahabad, which, in express terms, lays 
down as follows ‘ The A ICC 1s of opin 
ion that any proposal to disintegrate 
India by giving hberty to any component 
state or territorial unit to serede from the 
India Union or Federation will be highiv 
detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different States and Provinces and the 
country as a whole and the Congress, therefore, 
cannot agree to any such proposal ”’ 


These two resolutions, so long as they stand, 
are a complete bar to any settlement on the 
basis of the division of India as Pakistan and 
Hindustan It 1s open to the Congress to revise 
and modify them, but you are only speaking 
im your individual capacity, and even in that 
capacity, you are holding fast to the August 
Resolution, and you have given no indication 
of your attitude regarding Jagat Narain Lal’s 
resolution I have repeatedly made it clear 
after we had discussed the Gandhi Raja) 
Faqrmula, as you maintained that, to use your 
own language, “ Rajaji not only has not put 
the Lahore Resolution out of shape ang mutilated 
it, but has given it substance and form ”’ and 
proceeded to say, “ Indeed, in view of your 


dishke of the Rajaj: Formula, I have, at any’ 


rate for the moment, put 1t out of my mind 
and I am now concentratmg on the Lahore 
Resolution mn the hope of finding a ground for 
mutual agreement *’ When I asked for further 
clarification, which you furmshed me by your 
letter of September 15 you started by saying, 
‘*T have shunted the Rajaji Formula and with 
your assistance, I am applymg my mind very 
seriously to the famous Lahore Resolution 
of the Mushm League,” and thenceforward 
the Gandhi-Rajaji Formula was not discussed 
any further, and the question of your represen- 
tative character and authority, which I had 
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pointed out from the very commencement, 
therefore did not arise, as you had given me 
the task of converting you to the fundamentals 
of the Lahore Resolution, and ever since we 
discussed the Lahore Resolution only at great 
length and examined the pros and cons, and 
finally you have rejected 1t As a result of our 
correspondence and disctissions, I find that the 
question of the division of India as Pakistan 
and Hindustan 1s only on your lips and 1t does not 
come from your heart, and suddenly at the 
eleventh hour you put forward a new suggestion, 
consisting only of two sentences by your letter 
of September 22, saying “I have, therefore, 
suggested a way out Let it be a partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there 
must be’’ I naturally asked you what this 
new suggestion of yours Means, and wanted 
you to give me rough outhnes of this new 
idea of yours as to how and when the division 
1s to take place and in what way it 1s different 
from the division envisaged in the Lahore 
Resolution, and how you have been good 
enough to give me your amplification, mm your 
letter of September 24 under reply, in which 
you say ‘ Differing from you on the general 
basis, I can yet recommend to the Congress 
and the country the acceptance of the claim 
for separation contained in the Mushm League 
Resolution of Lahore, 1940 on my basis and 
on the followmg terms ’’ The terms clearly 
indicate that your basis 1s in vital conflict 
with and 1s opposed to the fundamental basis 
and principles of the Lahore Resolution 


Now let me take your main terms 


(a) “I proceed on the assumption that 
India 18 not to be regarded as two or more 
nations, but as one family consisting of many 
members, of whom the Mushms hving in the 
north west zones, 2¢, Baluchistan, Simdh, 
North West Frontier Province and that part 
of the Punjab, where they are in absolute 
majority over all the other elements and in 
parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in 
absolute majority, desire to hve m separation 
from the rest of India’’ If this term were 
accepted and given effect to, the present 
boundaries of these Provinces would be mammed 
and mutilated beyond redemption and leave 
us only with the hush, and 1t 1s opposed to the 
Lahore Resolution 


(b) That even in these mutilated areas 
defined, the right of self determmation 
will not be exercised by the Mushms but by 
the inhabitants of these areas so demarcated 
This again 1s opposed to the fundamentals 
of the Lahore Resolution 


(c) Thatif the vote i in favour of separation, 
they shall be allowed to form a separate state 
as soon as possible after India is free from 
foreign domunation,’’ whereas we proposed 
that we should come to a complete settlement 
of our own immediately, and by our united 
front and efforts do everything in our power to 
secure the freedom and independence of the 

eoples of India on the basis of Pakistan and 

findustan 


(d) Next you say, “‘ There shall be a treaty 
of separation which should also provide for the 
efficient and satisfactory administration of 
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Foreign Affairs, Defence, Internal Communica 
tions, Customs, Commerce, and the like, which 
must necessarily continue to be matters o 
common interest between the  contractin; 
parties ° If these vital matters are to be 
administered by some centra) authority, you 
do not indicate what sort of authority 0: machi 
nery will be set up to administer these matters, 
and how and to whom again that authorit) 
will be responsible According to the Lahor 
Resolution as I have already explained to you. 
all the e matter-, which are the life blood of any 
State, cannot be delegated to any centra 
authority or Government The matter o 
security of t > two States and the natura] an 
mutual obligations that may arise out o 
phisical contiguity wul be for the constitution 
making body of Pakistan and that of Hindu-tan 
Or other pirts concerned, to deal with on the 
footingo their being two independent States 
As regards the safeguirding of the rights of 
minorities, 1 have already explained that this 
question of safeguarding the munorities 1s 
fully stated in the Lahore Resolution 


You will, therefore, see that the entire basis 
of your new propesal is fundamentally opposed 
to the Lahore Resolution, and as I have already 
pointed out to you both in the correspondence 
and in our discussions, it is very difficult for 
Ie to entertain counter proposals and negotiate 
and reach anv agreement or settlement with 
you as an individual, unless they come from 
you in your representative capacity That 
was the same difficulty with regard to thc 
Gandhi Rajaj1 Formula, and I made it clear 
to you at the verv outset but the Formula 
Was discussed us you asserted that it had met 
the Lahore Resolution in substance, but while 
you were fwnishing me with the clarification 
of this Formula, you shunte 1 it and we confined 
ourselves to the Lanore Kesolution, and hence 
the question of your representative capacity 
did not arise regardinz this Formula But now 
you have in your letter of September 24, 
Made a new proposal of your own on your 
own basis, and the same difficulties present 
themselves to meas befure, and it 18 difficult to 
deal with it any further unless 1t comes from 
you in your representative capacity. 


I cannot agree with you when you finally 
wind up by saving “In your letter of 23rd 
September, vou refer to the basis and fun 
damental principles cmbodied in the Lahore 
Resolution and ask metoacceptthem. 6urely, 
this 18 unnecessary when as I feel I have accepted 
the concrete consequence that should follow 
from such acceptance’’ This 1s obviously 
far from correct Why not then accept the 
fundamentals of the Lahore Resolution and 
proceed to settle the details ? 


Yours sincerely, 
MA Jinnab 


Gandhiji’s letter dated September 25° 
Dear Quaid i Azam, 


Yesterday's talk leads me to inflict this 
letter on you, which I trust you will not mind 


Our conversations have come about as a 
reault of youg correspondence with Rajaji 
in July last ovér his Formula and your con- 
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sultations with the League Working Committee 
thereon, and my own letter to you suggest 
a meeting between you and me My pro 
of yesterday is an earnest effort to meet the 
essential requirements of the Lahore Resolution. 
I would like you, therefore, to think fiftv times 
before throwing an offer which had been made 
entirely in the spirit of service in the cause 
of communal harmony Do not take, I pray, 
the respon-1bility of rejecting the offer. Ww 
it on your Council Give me an opportunity 
of addressing them If they feel hke rejecting 
it, I would like you to advise the Council to 
ut it before the open session of the League, 
f you will accept my advice and permit me, 
I would attend the open session and address it 


You are too technical when you dismiss 
my proposal for arbitration or outside guidance 
ever points of difference If I have approached 
you as an individual, and not in any represen- 
tative capacity, it is because we believe that if 
I reach an agreement with you, it will be of 
material use in the process of securing a Congress- 
League settlement and arceptance of it b 
the country Is it irrelevant or inadmissible 
to supplement our efforts to convince each 
other with outside help, guidance, advice or 
ven arbitration ? 

Yours sincerely, 


M K Gandhi, 
Letter from Mr Jinnah dated September 26: 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 


I am 1n receipt of your letter of September 
25 It is entarely incorrect and has no founda- 
5100 1n fact, for you to say that our conversation 
have come about as a result of my correspon- 
dence with Rajaji in July last over his Formula. 
“t 18 equally baseleas to say “‘and your con- 
ultations with the League Working Committee 
hereon ’’ It was entirely in response to your 
etter of July 17, 1944, which I received while 
' was at Srinagar, with a tervent request on 
‘our part to meet you, and you ended that 
‘etter by saving “Do not disappoint me” 
In mv reply, again from shi ant dated July 
24, 1944, I intamated to you that I would be 
glad to receive you at my house in Bombay 
2 my return, which would probably be about 
ihe middle of August This was long before 
the meeting of the Working Commi tee or 
that of the Council of the All India Muslim 
League, and jong before I reached Lahore, 
and when you arrived here and told me that 
you were approaching me in your individual 
capacity, Z at once made it clear to you and 
nformed you, both in our talks and by my 
etter, that the position you had taken up 
aad no precedent for it, and further that it 
was not possible to negotiate and reach an 
igreement unless both the parties were fully 
-epresented For, it is one sided business, 
as it will not be binding upon any organisation 
In any sense whatever, but you would as an 
individual only recommend it if any agreement 
is reached to the Congress and the country, 
whereas it would be binding upon me as the 
President of the Muslim League. cannot 
iecept this position I ho ou do see the 
unfairness and the great vantage to me, 
ind it is so simple and elementary for any 
me to understand 
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As regards your propre of ye-terday, 
which you have simplified in your letter of 
September 24, 1 have already sent you my 
reply. 

With regard to your sore oe to be allowed 
to address the meeting of the Council, and if 
they feel like rejecting your “ offer,”’ the matter 
should be put before the open session Let 
me inform you that only a member or delegate 
is entitled to participate in the deliberations 
of the meetings of the Council or in the open 
session respectively Besides, it is a most 
extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to 
make However, I thank you for your advice 


As regards your proposal for arbitration 
and outside guidance, I have already replied 
to you, and it is not merely technical but a 
matter of substance I fully reciprocate your 
desire for securing a Congress League settlement. 


However, I regret I have failed to convince 
you and convert you, as I was hopeful of doing 


Yours sincerely, 
M A Jinnah 


From Gandhiji, letter dated September 26 
Dear Quaid 1 Azam, 


In view of my letter to you of yesterday, 
left to myself, I would have reframed from 
dealing with your letter before our meeting 
today But I have deferred to Rayjayi’s 
advice to finish the chain of correspondence 


I confess I am unable to understand your 

ersistent refusal to appreciate the fact that 
Tne Formula presented to you by me in my 
letter of the 24th as well as the Formula 
presented to you by Rajayi give you virtually 
what is embodied in the Lahore Resolution 
providing at the same time what is absolutely 
necessary to make the arrangement acceptable 
to the country You keep on saying that I 
should accept certain theses while I have been 
contending that the best way for us, who differ 
ID our approach to the problem is to give bod. 
to the demand as it stands in the Resolutio, 
and work it out to our mutu | catisfaction 
It is on this plan that I un'erstand Rajayi's 
Formula to pe conc ived and it is on the same 
plan that I have tried to work it out in the 
course of and as a result of our talks I contend 
that either give. you the substance of the Lahore 
Resolution Unfortunately, you reject both 
And I cannot accept the Lahore Resolution 
as you want me to, especially when you seek 
to introduce into its interpretation theories 
and claims which I cannot accept and which 
I cannot ever hope to induce India to accept 


Your constant references to my not being 
clothed with representative authority are 
really irrelevant I have approached you 
so that if you and J can agree upon a common 
course of action, I may use what influence 
I ess for its acceptance by the Congress 
and the country If you break, if cannot 
be because I have no representative capacits 
or because I have been unwilling to give you 
satisfaction in regard to the claim embodied 
in the Lahore Resolution. 

Yours sincerely, 


M K. Gandhi. 
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From Mr M A Jinnah, letter dated Bombay, 
September 26, 1944. 


Dear Mr Gandhi, 

I have received your letter of September 26, 
and I note that you have written 1t with Rajaji’s 
advice Of course, it is for you to follow such 
advice a8 you may choose to do but I am only 
concerned for the moment with you I note 
that at the last moment you have resurrected 
the Gandhi Rajaji Formula, although it was 
shunted all this time, and you proceed to 
say that this Formula gives me virtually what 
is embodied in the Lahore Resolution You 
further say that on the same plan vou have 
tried to formulate your latest prorosals as 
mentioned in your letter of September 24 and 
you maintain that either gives me the substance 
of the Lahore Resolution In your previous 
letter you asserted that your Formula wives 
me the “essence’ of the Lahore Resolution 
T see every close family resemtiance between 
the two , and the substance of one or the other 
is practically thesame onlv it 1s put in different 
language and I have already expressed my 
opinion, that in my judgment thev neither 
meet the substance nor the essence of the Lahore 
Resolution On the contrary, both are cal- 
culated to completely torpedo the Pakistan 
demand of Muslim India [I have never asked 
you to accept certain theses nor have I intro- 
duced any theories in the Lahore Resolution 
Theses and theones are matters for scholars 
to indulge in 


I am very sorry I have to repeat but I am 
compelled to do so, that I cannot agree with 
you that my references to your not being clothed 
with representative authofft« are really rrele 
vant On the contrary, they havean important 
bearnmg as I have already explained to you 
more than once You again repeat that if 
you and I can agree upon a common course 
of action, vou may use what influence you 
possess for its acceptance by the Congress and 
the country I have already stated from the 
very beginning that that 1s not enough for the 
reasons I have already given Your repre- 
sentative capacity comes into play when vou 
are making counter proposals and [ cannot 
understand how you can sav that it 1s irrelevant 
No responble organisatiox can entertain 
any proposal from any individual however, 
great he may be unless 1t is backed up with 
the authority of a recognised organisation, 
and comes from its fully accredited represen 
tative However, I need not labour this point 
any more, as I have already explained it in 
our previous correspondence 

If a break comes, it will be because vou 
have not satisfied me in regard to the essence 
of the claim embodied in the Lahore Resolut on, 
It is not a question of your being anvilling, 
but in fact it is so If a break comes it will 
be most unfortunate If one does not agree 
with you or differs from you, you are always 
right and the other party is always wrong, 
and the next thing is that many are waiting 
prepared, in vour circle to pillory me when the 
word goes, but I must face all threats and con- 
sequences, and T can only act according to 
my judgment and conscience 

Yours sincerely, 
Jinnalk , 
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Commenting on the failure, Mr Gandhi said 
at a press conference that 1t was a matter of 
deep regret that he and Mr Jinnah could not 
reach an agreement but there was no cause 
for disappomtment ‘‘ The breakdown 1s only 
so Called , 16 18 an adjournment sine die,’’ he 
said “Each one of us must now talk to the 
public and put our view points before them 
If we do so dispassionately, and if the public 
co operate, we may reach a solution of the 
seemingly insoluble at an early date 


*‘ My experience of the precious three weeks 
confirms me in the view that the presence of 
the third Power hinders the solution A mind 
enslaved cannot act as 1f 1t was free I need 
not impute base motives to the rulers to prove 
what seems to me to be an axiomatic truth 
Nevertheless, I am going to continue to work 
for A solution as I have done during these 
wee 


“The questions for consideration are simple 
Has the Rajaj1 Formula of mine made a reason 
able approach to the Lahore resolution If 
they or either of them is such an approach, 
all parties, and especially the members of the 
Muslim League, should ask the Qaid E Azam 
to revise his opinion If Rajaji and I have 
stultified the Lahore resolution, we should be 
educated The chief thing is for the press 
and the public to avoid partisanship and bitter 


“MY OFFER STILL THERE” 


& 

Replying to a quegtion as to his future plans 
and whether he profsed to concentrate on the 
Hindu Muslim settlement or whether he was 
going to carry on political work, seehing 1m 
prisonment, if necessary, Mr Gandhi said 
that he would act as his mner voice told him 
Referring to his formula and that of Mr Raja 
gopalachar , he expressed the view that they 
contained ‘ the substance of the League 
demand ’’ " 


He added that either formula, in his 
opinion, conceded as much as could be 
reasonably expected having regard to the 
interests of the whole country So far as 
he was concerned, his offer was still there 
it was not made in any bargaining spirit 
He thought i¢ was a just solution of the 
problem 


and was also in the spirit of the policy that the 
Congress had consistently adopted in connection 
with the communal question 


Asked why he prolonged his talks with Mr 
Jinnah when he knew from the very start 
that ‘heir wiews widely differed, Mr Gandh 
replied that he was reputed to have inexhaus 
tible patience and he had no reason to despair 
of either bemg converted by Mr Jinnah, or, 
in lis turn, converting the latter to his view 
Therefore, so long as there was the slightest 
 saarclpag of reaching an agreement, he clung 

the hope that they would pull through a 
solation ‘‘ Haste in such cases 1s most dan 
gerous Therefore you should conclude that 
yesterday was really the moment when the public 
should have been taken into confidence 2 
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Question ‘“ When you agreed to meet 
Mr Jinnah, did you meet him with the idea 
that the League was the sole representative 
of Indian Muslims ? ’’ 


Answer. ‘“‘No I have never admitted 
that clam But I have said throughout that 
it 1s by far the most representative Muslim 
organisation It would have been folly on 
my part not to recognise this but I have 
always been aware that there 1s outcde the 
League a large body of Mushm opinion which 
does not see eye to eye with the League and 
which does not believe in the two nation theory ”’ 


Mr Gandhi said that the fight for freedom 
would continue despite the failure of the talks, 
adding that 14 was not suspended when he 
approached Mr Jinnah His approach formed 
part of the fight for freedom 


Mr Gandhi expressed the hope that 
he would meet Mr Jinnah again He 
added that 1t was for the press and the 
public to make it possible to hasten the 
day of approach 


He asured the press that he and Mr 
Jinnah had not parted as enemie, but as 
friends 


Questioned why he did not accept the Lahore 
resolution since he claimed that his own formula 
conceded the substance thereof, Mr Gandhi 
replied that, although the resolution did not 
envisage the two nation theory, 16 was based 
upon the twonation theory Also he had 
to examine the resolution in view of the inter- 
pretation put upon it by Mr Jinnah And 
as Mr Jinnah had made several speeches in 
elucidation and support of the _ resolution, 
he thought 1t was indisputable that the resolu- 
tion, while it did not enunciate that theory, 
was based upon that theory Mr Jinnah 
himself had msisted upon it Therefore Mr 
Gandhi urged that apart from the two nation 
theory, if he could accept the principle of 
division of India in accordance with the demand 
of the League, Mr Jinnah should accept it 
‘“* Unfortunately 1t was just there that we split "’ 


Mr Gandhi, proceeding, said that he could 
not despise the opinions of non League Muslms 
if they were intrinsically sound An individual 
opinion should have greater weight than the 
opinion of many if that opimion was sound on 
merits That was his view of democracy 


Explaining the difference between his original 
and present attitudes to Mr Rajagopalachani s 
proposal Mr Gandhi stated that in 1942 Mr 
Rajagopalachari did not ‘‘ burst’’ on the scene 
as he did at the Aga Khang Palace where 
he came with a concrete proposal His action 
reflected great credit on ms persistence Mr 
Gandhi approved of the formula because it 
was in a concrete shape Therefore there was a 
vast difference between his stand today and 
that of 1942 He assured the journalists that 
he had not departed from the Congress stand- 
pant which in general terms had accepted 

he principle of self-determination Mr Rayja- 
gopalachari applied that principle to his formula 


Explaining the points of difference between 
him and Mr Jinnah, Mr Gandhi said: Where 
there is an obvious Muslim majority, they 
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should be allowed to constitute themselves 
into a separate State That has been fully 
conceded in the Rayjaji formula But if it 
means the establishment of utterly independent 
sovereign States so that there 1s nothing in 
common between the two I hold that 1t 13 an 
impossible proposition That means war to 
the knife It is not a proposition that lends 
itself to voluntary or frendly solution 
‘When two brothers separate they do not become 
enemies of each other im the eye of the world 
the world still recognises them as brothers 
I reject the two nations theory but I do not 
reject the idea of partition between two members 
ofthe samefamily My point was that partition 
could be contemplated today but it could 
take place in reality only after independence 


To this Mr Jinnah rephed It 15 1 pitv 
that he thinks that the presence of a third 
party hinders a solution 1nd 1t was very painful 
to me when he said a mind enslaved cannot 
act as if 1t was free No power cin enslave 
the mind and soil of min and I am sure Mr 
Gandhi 1s the last person to allow his mind 
to be enslaved I do hope that he will get 
over this depression from which he 1s perpetually 
suffering We have to reach an agreement 
of our own and find a solntion in spite of that 
third party 


As regards the other matters Mr Gandhi 
has unfortunately initiated his propaganda 
in right royal style contrary to our joint 
statement Apart from challenging the repre 
sentativ. and authoritative status of the Mushm 
League he is inciting Mussalmans against 
me and he heeps on repeating the assertion 
throughout his statement that he has met the 
essence of the Lahore Resolution ly what he 
now calls his offer or offers in the shape of the 
Gandhi Rajaj Formula and his own propo als 
which he put forth at the eleventh hour Any 
intelligent man can see that 1n substance there 
is no difference between the two What he 
call, his own offcr came after he had rejected 
all the essentials of the Lahore Resolution 
and the Gandhi Rajaji | o1mula was shunted from 
the very commencement Now that the matter 
is subject to public discussion and as Mr 
Gandhi 1s making statements after statements 
and giving interviews which are so misleading 
I am compelled to deal with what he calls his 
offer Let us examine at Icast the main points 


1 Immediate grant of mdependence to 
India as one single national unit 


2 Immediate setting up of a national 
provisional interim Government of his concep 
tion as defined by him in his letter of September 
15 Not only does it recognise the existence 
of a third party but hands over to Imm all the 
powers of the Commander in Chief dumng the 
war and the defence wuich 1s the most vital 
and overpowering department This clearly 
Means the establishment immediately of a 
Central Unitary or Federal Government in 
charge of the entire civil administration with 
an overwhelming majorit, of the Hindus in 
the Legislature, which will be not less than 
75 per cent to which the Cabinet will be res 
ponsible 


3. That when such Government 1s estab 
lished, it will be for this Government so estab 
lished, to frame the constitution of free India 
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or it will set up an authority which will frame 
the constitution after the Bmtish power 19 
withdrawn 


4 That this National Government will 
draft the treaty and agreements as regards 
the administration of matter of common 
interest as now made clear in what he calls 
his own offer namely matters such is foreign 
affairs defence internal communications 
customs commerce and the hke which he 
maintains must necessanly continue to he matters 
of common interest under an efficient and 
sati factcry 1dministration of a central authority 
or Government This can only mean that 
all these vital matters which constitute the 
hfe blood of a State will remain vested in the 
National HKederal Government proposed by 
him to which finally full powers and respon 
sibility for the Government of India will be 
transferred It 1s therefore clear that National 
G vernment will be brcught into full being 
established and well in saddle according to 
these terms with an overwhelming and solid 
majority of the Hindus which virtually would 
be a Hindu Ra) 


9 Then we are asked to agree to the most 
tortuous terms and accept the principle upon 
which areas are to be demarcated namely 
district wise wherein the Mushm population 
18 in absolute majority which according to 
Mr Gandhi means that only that district 
will be recognized in which the Mushms have 
something like 70 per cent of Mushm population 
for he says that by absolute majonty he means 
as in Sind Baluchistan or the North West 
Frontier Province but according to Mr Raya 
gopalachar1 absolute majonty means as under 
stood in legal parlance Apart from the fact 
that the jot authors already differ I find from 
the dictionary meaning that it means a 
majority of all members of a body (including 
those voting and those not voting) 


6 That in areas thus démarcated there 
will be a promiscuous plebiscite on the basis 
of adult suffrage or other practicable franchise 
and the form and the franchise will be decided 
again by the National Government referred to 
above unless we can agree upon it beforehand 


It 1s when we have agreed to all these 
terms then alone comes the question of sepa 
ration of thise mutilated brohen arets again 
subject to further conditions (1) This matter 
can only be considered after the termination 
of the war and (2) After the transfer of full 
power and responsibility for the Government 
of India to this National Government and 
it will be then that thi National Government will 
set up a Commussion for demarcating contiguous 
districts as stated above and complete its 
work of sheer vandalism especially in the Punjab 
Bengal and Assam and then its findings will 
be given effect to by this National Government 
and ut these poor areas so paralysed decida 
to sever or separate from the All India United 
kederal Government fully and firmly estab 
hshed then they must submit to and go 
throu,h a promiscuous plebiscite and if the 
verdict 18 in tavour of the Muslims even then 
all matters of vital importance such as foreign 
affairs defence, internal communications, customs, 
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commerce and the lke all remain vested in 
and continue to be administered by a Central 
authority or Government This is what Mr, 
Gandhi calls a partition or division between 
two brothers, and 1t. 1s really amazing that he 
should repeat ‘ad nauseam’ that he has by 
his offer satisfied the essence or substance 
of the Lahore Resolution 


It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
disingenuous, tortuous and crooked assertion 
which he keeps on repeating naively What 
is the use of misleading people and making 
confusion worse confounded? If we accept 
these terms which present us with a veritable 
trap and a slough of death it means the burial 
of Pakistan But I see some ray of hope 
still, when he says if Rajaj1 and ] have stultified 
the Lahore Resolution, we should be educated 
T tried to doso sfar as Mr Gandhi wasconcerned 
for 3 weeks, but his ailment is so Jong standing 
and so chronic that it 1s beyond the reach 
of a physician I hope that his appeal to the 
Press and the Public to educate him will not 
fall on deaf ears 

*“‘In one breath Mr Gandhi agrees to the 
principle of division, and in the next he 
makes proposals which go to destroy the very 
foundations on which the division 18 claimed 
by Mushm India On the one hand he wants 
& League Congress agreement and on the 
other he denies its representative character 
and authority to speak on behalf of the Musal 
mans of India 

BOUNDARY OF PAKISTAN STATE 


Mr Jinnah elucidated a number of questions 
put by preesmen regarding the boundary of 
e Pakistan State He was asked if any 
machinery will be set up to decide the case 
of predominantly non Muslim border areas of 
their intention to jom Pakistan cr Hindustan 


Mr Jinnah referred the questioner to the 
Lahore Resolution which stated that the division 
should be on the basis of the present boundaries 
of the six provinces, namely, N W FP, Punjab 
Sind, Bengal, Assam and Baluchistan subject 
to territorial adjustments that might be neces 
sary He emphasised the words “subject to’ 
and explained that territomal adjustments 
did not apply to one side only but on both 
sides, Hindusthan and Pakistan “J made 
it clear’? Mr Jinnah said “‘ that if we agree 
on the fundamentals of the Lahore Resolution 
then the question of demarcating or defining 
the boundaries can be taken up later in the 
game way as a question of boundaries arising 
between two nations and solved It will be 
like one Government negotiating with the 
other and arrive at a settlement ”’ 

The Muslim League President was asked 
whether he had any scheme for the constitution 
of Pakistan Mr Jinnah said that the principle 
of Pakistan should be first accepted and the 
scheme would be formulated thereafter 


Further explaining the point Mr Jinnah said 
that it was true there was no ‘ de jure’ Govern 
ments If the principle of division was accepted 
then it followed that both Hindusthan and 
Pakistan would have to choose their own 
constitution making bodies Those bodies as 
representing two sovereign states would deal 
with questions of mutual and natural relations, 
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and obligations by virtue of the physical 
contiguity and they would then, as two indepen- 
dent sovereign stites—two nations—would 
come to af agreement on various matters 
“Agreements and treaties are entered into 
even between two countries that have no 
phvsical contingwty Here the two nations 
ure neighbours and have physical contiguity.” 


P.rliamentary reverses.—In the winter of 
1944 45 and the spring of 1045 the parhamen- 
tary wing of the Muslim League encountered 
heavy seas Close on the heels of the reverses 
which the League suffered in the Punjab came 
internal troubles in Sind There was a series 
of clashes between the League Minister of Sind 
and the President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee of that Province That was followed 
by a crisis which overtook the Frontier Ministry 
which was defeated by the Congress Opposition 
In consequence the latter took up the reins of 
government Shortly thereafter, the Bengal 
League Ministry was overwhelmed by a wave 
of opposition which led to its exif and the 
assumption of power by the Governor under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act 
The League Ministry 1n Assam too, which was 
more or less dependent on the support of the 
Congress and one or two other groups, was 
threatened with defeat 

Desai-Liaqat talks.—Things drifted for the 
next few months until the pubhcation of 
press reports relating to certain secret nego- 
tiations between Mr Bhulabhai Desai leader 
of the Congress in the Central Assembly, and 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan, Deputy leader 
of the Mushm League Party in the Central 
Assembly 

Pending the publication of authoritative 
information on the subject (see chapter on the 
Indian Nationa) Congress), both Mr Jinnah 
and Nawabzada denied the existence of any 
understanding between the Congress leader 
and the League 

Pakistan Ecovomics.—Shortly after the 
publication of the Sapru Conciliation Committee's 
report it was revealed that two well known 
Bombay financial experts namely, Sir Homi 
Mody and Dr John Matthai, had submitted a 
memorandum to the Committee on the economic 
and financial aspects of Pakistan from which 
they drew the conciusion that, given certain 
conditions, “‘ Pakistan 1s an economic and 
financial possibility ’’ They said that judged 
solely by the test of abihty (a) to maintain 
existing standards of living and (b) to meet 
budgetary requirements on a pre-war basis, 
but excluding provision for defence, Pakistan 
would appear to be workable on economic 
grounds They were, however of the opinion 
that if provision was to be made (a) for future 
economic development on a scale sufficient 
to raise the general standard of living to a 
reasonable level and (0) for measures of defence 
which might be considered adequate under 
modern conditions, any scheme of political 
separation which might be contemplated should 
ag a necessary pre requisite provide for means 
of effective and continuous co operation between 
the separate States in matters affecting the 
safety of the country and of its economic 
stabihty and development If such co operation 
did not exist the position of both Hindusthan 
and Pakistan might be seriously jeopardised 
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In examining the economic position of 
Pakistan, the signatories proceed on the 
assumption that the two zones which it com 
prises, regarded as independent States or as 
units of a single State, will be formed either 
on the basis of existing provincial boundares 
or on the basis of contiguous districts Lhe 
inquiry was handicapped seriously by the 
absence of statistical mformation on many 
vital details, but the broad conclusions reached 
by the two signatories are — 

(a2) On the pre war basis of provincial 
and Central expenditure (excluding defence) 
the two zones of Pakistan appear to be 
workable from a purely budgetary point 
of view as separate sovereign States whether 
they are formed province wise oF 
district wise 

(5) On the pre war basis of food pro 
duction, industrial employment and trade, 
the standard of living in Pakistan formed 
province Wise compares favourably with 
the rest of India =: The poaition of Pakistan 
constituted on a district basis 1s perhaps 
equally favourable in respect of food 
production but in other respects 11 seems 
to be less favourable 


(c) The possibilities of further economic 
development in Pakistan formed on either 
basis will depend on the provision of 
facilities tor free movement of trade within 
India as a whole and for close co operatic n 
in economic matters between Pakistan 
and the rest of India 


(2) Similarly, the ability of Pakistan 
to shoulder the responsibility of defence 
on an adequate scale, being largely a 
Matter of developing its economic and 
financial resources to a suitable extent 
will also depend on the degree to which 
co operation between Pakistan and the 
rest of India can be effectively orgamised 


From tye point of view of defence and economic 
development, with which defence 1s closely 
bound up under modern conditions, it is therefore 
inevitable, if the division of India into separate 
States is found necessary for political reasons, 
that Pahistan and the rest of India should 
continue to act in close co operation in these 
essential matters What method of co operation 
will in the long run be found feasille will 
necessarily depend on political considerations 
But it is clear, states the memorandum, that 
unless some effective and continuous form of 
co-operation in matters relating to defence 
and economic development is accepted as 
an indispensable pre requisite to any scheme 
of separation and as an organic part of it, 
the division of India into separate sovereignties 
would spell stagnation and probable disaster 


Stresging ‘ the geographical unity of India 
cemented during the past 100 years by a unified 
system of administration of communications,’ 
the memorandum claimed that ‘* India satisfies 
the requirements of optimum unit for economic 
development in terms of area, population and 
resources more than any other sinzle country 
in the world except the USA and Soviet 
Russia *’ Despite Indias populaticn of 
$90,000,000 the density of population taken 
as a whole is smaller than in most countries 
of the world 
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After reviewing her azricultural and industrial 
potentialities the memorandum stated — 


“These advantages will be lost if India is 
divided into separate States without a consmon 
economic policy Differences of climate, soll 
and muneral resources which in a large free 
trade territorial unit contribute to its strength 
would constitute serious handicaps to the 
economic life of smaller units into which it 
might be broken up 


“Any division of India would weaken both 
Pakistan and Hindustan but the former would 
suifer more than the latter In the tirst place 
two zones of Pakistan would be separated 
by more than 700 miles from each other without 
any land route connecting them It would 
not be easy under such circumstances to adopt 
a co ordinated policy of economic development 
for both Secondly as there would be a lack 
of mineral resources the position of Pakistan 
in respect of both zones would be substantially 
weaker and she would lack the necessary mineral 
base for large scale industrial development 
which 1s so essential for her future progress 


“Close co operation between Pakistan and 
ihe rest of India in important economic matters 
also implies co operation in defence In fact, 
defence 1n modern times is largely a function 
of industria) development By promoting 
development of industries on a large scale, 
‘he policy of co operation will not merely ensure 
sat tecessary Macciials an mechanical equip- 
ment are provided but also help to raise revenue 
requirements to meet higher levels of defence 
A common policy of defence will also mean 
better co ordination of strategic frontiers "’ 


Simla Conference.—-The next phase of 
Mushm activity was in connection with the 
Wavell proposals in the Simia Conferene 
This, together with the part played by the 
Muslim League and its leader, are exhaustively 
dealt with in the chapter on ‘“‘ The Indian 
National Congress ’ 


After the breakdown of the Simla Conference 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
passsed a resolution emphasising the urgent 
need for fresh elections to the Central and 
Provincial legislatures The League Committee 
invited the attention of the Government to the 
resolution unanimously adopted at the annual 
session of the All India Muslim League held in 
Karachi in December 1943 demanding fresh 
elections to the Central and provincial leyis- 
latures on the ground that these legislatures 
were getting out of touch with public opinion 
and could no longer be said to be representative 
of the true needs and sentiments of the people. 
The committee stressed the urgent necessity 
of giving effect to the terms of that resolution 
The Working Committee was convinced that 
fresh elections to the central and provincial 
legislatures should no longer be delayed because 
Important questions awaited solution which 
could only be properly dealt with by represen- 
tatives in touch with public opinion and the 
sentiments of the people 


The Muslim League and its leader then carried 
on & campaign demai ding early general elections 
throughout the country August 1045, 
the Government announced that general 
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would be held in the winter of 1945 46 and 
the spring of 1946 Some Provincial legislatures 
were also dissoly ed 

e Landslides.—With the approach 
of elections there were quite a few interesting 
landslides in favour of the Muslim League 
Mr Abdul Quaryum Khan, deputy Leader of 
the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, 
wrote to Mr Jinnah ‘I have decided to 
join the Mushm Lea,zue I beheve that the 
stand taken by jou 1s absolutely correct and 
that any Muslim who opposes \ou 1s betraying 
the cause of Islam in India’ Welcoming 
Mr Quaiyum, Mr Jinnah wired back ‘ There 
igs no room or place for an} honest Muslim 
in the Congress He cannot support it at 
any rate after the Simla Confrence I hope 
others will follow your example and join our 
national organm-ation ’’ 

A few days later, the Muslim president of 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Muslim president of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee resigned their offices 
in the Congress organisition on the ground 
that they wished to be free to propagate the 
need for a Congress League settlement which, 
thev said they could not do holding the office 

About the same time Sir Firoze Khan Noon 
announced that he was resigning his seat on 
the Governor Generals J xecutive Council 
t» be able to take an active part in the League s 
election campaign At the time of wmiting 
it is not clear whether he would enter Punjab 
politics or contest a seat in the Central Assembly 


Other Muslim Organisations. 

Organisations of Mushms other than the 
League suffered a progressive decline in 
status and influence since the League ascen 
dency to power followmg the withdrawal 
of Congress Ministnes in 19389 When the 
Congress was outlawed in August 1942 and 
its leaders put in prison the non League 
Muslims tned to get together to counteract 
the influence and claims of the Mushm 
League It was a slow process and not very 
successful, because the Icague not only main 
tained its hold on the bulk of the Muslim com 
munity but also steadily increased its influcnce 
among them At any rate offic1ildom seemed 
disinclined to recognise the claim to representa 
tive character of non League Muslim organisa 
tions The activities of the latter were further 
stimulated at the time of the simla ( onference 
in the summer of 1945 when they felt the call 
to repudiate the claims of Mr Jinnah exclusively 
to represent the Muslim community Their 
latest attempt was to create a common platform 
for those Muslims who did not see eye to eye 
with the Muslim League This 1s in process 
of evolution at the time of writing 

A feature of Muslim activities in 1941 42 


especially during the last four or tive months, was | 


the emergence, rather the reappearance of a 
number of Muslim organisations which claimed 
that each of them commanded considerable 
influence among large sections of the community 
and thereby appeared to militate against the 
Prestige and authority of the Mushm League 

ference has already been made to the dissent 
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and Sir Rafuddin Ahmad followed suit The 
Momins, the Smahs, the Azad Muslims all 
expressed separate view points 

The All-India Azad Mushm Board in March, 
1942, resolved ‘To avert the fate of those 
who have succumbed to aggression, it 1s impera- 
tive that no effort should be spared to knit 
all the people of India into a umted endeavour 
The country 8 will should be galvanised and its 
immense potential effectively developed for 
the task of defending the country and thereby 
establishing its freedom im a world free of 
aggression The Board 18 convinced that 
there is a general unanimity in India that the 
country must forthwith cease to be a Depend- 
ency if this end 1s to be achieved and that it 
should have the freedom enjoyed by the other 
free countries of the world, including England 
and the Dominions, 1epresenting nine consti- 
tuent Muslim organisations and speaking for 
the bulk of the Indian Muslims, this Board fully 
supports this demand 

‘* Further, it feels constrained to conclude 
that the specious plea of the Secretary of State 
for India, and the British Government that 
the Muslim League 18 the authoritative spokes- 
man of the Indian Muslims, and that its attitude 
and demands constitute an msuperable obstacle 
in the way of India’s freedom is an indefensible 
subterfuge to mask the disinchnation of the 
British Government to part with power The 
terious gravity of the situation occasioned by 
the menace of an early invasion most 1mpera- 
tively demands that the Bntish Government 
should immediately recognise India’s freedom 
and transfer real power to enable the represen- 
tatives of the people to assume complete re- 
sponsibility for the defence of the country 
as @ whole in full and mutual collaboration 
with the other free countries ”’ 


The Committee of the All India Momin 
Conference adopted a resolution on the Cripps 
proposals, expressing the view that “ the 
solidarity, integrity and unity of Indl 18 vitally 
essential for the common good of the Indian 
people and especially in the best interests of 
the Mushms of India ’’ The resolution proceed- 
ed ‘“ lhe Committee cannot, however lose 
sight of the fact that a section of the Muslims 
1s against the introduction of a single eunitary 
system of Government in this country appre- 
hending such a system to be detrimental to 
the interests of the Muslims residing in the 
Muslim majority provinces But the Committee, 
being conscious of the fact that the fear and 
apprehensions of such Muslims are the outcome 
of the mutual distrust and suspicion of the 
communities inhabiting this country, has full 
belief that such communal dissensions and 
animosities as exist at present will completely 
disappear with the establishments of full self- 
tule in India 

“The Committee holds that the ‘proposal 
relating to the option given to the provinces 
to keep out of the peopoes Indian Union has 
been ingeniously devised inasmuch as, its 
practical effect would inevitably be to create 


- several ‘ Ulsters ’ within India. 


expressed by the Premiers of the Punjab and | 


Bengal to the orthodox policy of the League 
Other leaders like the Nawab Bahadur of Myrshi- 
dabad, Maulvi Obeidullah Sindhi M Y Shareef, 


- would reflect the opinio of only ten 


“ The Committee opines that the constitution- 
making body, as envisged by the proposes 
cent. 
of the inhabitants of India and can, therefore, 
hardly be called a democratic body ” 
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Stressing the need for transfer of control 
of India’s defence to Indians, the Committee 
declared that ‘‘the masses must be made to 
fee] that this war is being fought in the interest 
of India and that it is their own war. 


** The Committee considers that the proposals 
are absolutely unsatisfactory and fall short of 
the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards 
them as quite unacceptable unless they are 
modified in the manner suggested below :— 


1. That no province be allowed to keep 
out of the Indian Union unless the scheme 
of one single Indian Union were given a fair 
trial for full ten years. 


2. That instead of allowing the existing 
lower houses of the provinces to nominate 
representatives to the  constitution-making 
body, provision be made to constitute that 
body by electing its members by means of 
adult franchise : 


3. That the control of the Defence of India 
be forthwith transferred entirely into Indian 
hands: and 4. That the peoples of the Indian 
states be given the right to elect representatives 
to the constitution-making body.’”’ 


These claims and view-points of Muslims 
eutside the Muslim League were brought to 
the notice of the British Government when the 
latter’s spokesman, Mr. Amery said: I have 
received a telegram from the President of the 
All-India Momin Conference in the sense stated. 
The Conference claims to speak on behalf of 
Momins, a Moslem community consisting chiefly 
of weavers and agricultural labourers and 
numbering from four to five millions and not 
forty-five millions. Many Momins belong to 
the Muslim League. I have also seen a report 
of the resolutions passed at the end of February 
by the Board of the All-India Azad Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Mr. Allah 
Bux. Mr. Fazlul Huq is reported to have been 
present. This Conference, which has _ not 
eae Paen met since 1940, is mostly supported 

y Muslims associated with the Congress. 
I am aware that Mr. Jinnah’s leadership is not 
accepted by all Muslims, but I have no reason 
to doubt that the Muslim League remains 
the principal organisation voicing Moslem 
political opinion.”’ 

Replying to it the Vice-President of the 
All-India Momin Conference said: “It is a 
pity that an authority of the rank and position 
of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
should betray such ignorance as to the real 
state of affairs in this country. It is the Momin 
community, who form the bulk and backbone 
of the Muslim community in India, Constituted 
as the Momins are, we represent the masses as 
against the classes who, as we have consistently 
said, are largely represented by the Muslim 
League and Mr. Jinnah.” 


Referring to the Muslim League’s Pakistan 
scheme, he said: ‘“‘The Muslim League’s 
panacea for the ills of the Muslims does not even 
touch the fringe of the real problem of the 
Muslim masses. Therefore, the Momins have 
decided to stand on their own legs and carve 
their own destiny. 

“Whatever Mr. Amery may say or do, 
the surging tide of mass consciousness among 
the Momins will sweep all barriers and shackles 
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that tind them. The Momins will stop at 
nothing short of complete emancipation from 
the bondage of the higher classes on the one 
hand and foreign domination on the other.’’ 


The Secretary of the All-India Azad Muslim 
Conference said: ‘It is true that some of the 
constituent organisations of the Azad Federation 
have in the past been associated with 
the Congress, but they were similarly associated 
with the Muslim League until a few years 
ago. They were equally closely associated 
with the All-India Muslim Conference, which 
once threatened to absorb the League. The 
Azad Muslims’ Federation was started in 1940 
just as the All-India Muslim Conference was 
started in 1929 to distinguish the bulk of the 
Indian Muslims from the attenuated League 
of those days. In 1929 the League had ceased 
to attract a majority of Indian Muslims. In 
1940 it was felt by nine leading Muslim organisa- 
tions that the League had become sectional 
and therefore they met and decided to form a 
federation to which the League was also invited 
‘oO send its representatives. The League, 
however, chose to hold aloof. It is 
a well-known fact that while the main bulk 
of the N. W. F. P. and Sind Muslims do not 
agree with the League’s new polities, a majority 
of the Bengal, and Punjab Muslims are far from 
endorsing unquestioningly what passes as the 
political opinion of those whom the League is 
believed to represent. It is true that the 
League voices the political opinion of a con- 
siderable body of Indian Muslims even to-day. 
But the Azad Muslim’s Federation claims to 
voice the political and religious opinion of a 
more considerable body of Muslims.” 


These protestations had no effect on the 
estimate of the British Government or of the 
Indian public of the strength or the influence 
of the Muslim League or the Muslims of India. 
The All-India Momin Conference met in 
Delhi in April 1943 when the League session 
was in progress and passed a resolution reitera- 
ting its claim to represent 45,000,000 Momins. 
According to the conference, no other party or 
organisation had any right to represent the 
Momins. Therefore, no constitutional or politi- 
cal agreement would be accepted by the Momins 
which had no support of the All-India Momin 
Conference. The mover, Mr. Abdul Qayyum 
Ansari, refuted the claim of the Muslim League 
and Mr. Jinnah to represent 100,000,000 Muslims 
in the country. He said that the Muslim 
League was a party of a few rich classes who 
cared more for their leadership rather than the 
interests of the masses. Master Taj-ud-din 
condemned the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim 
League and said that India was indivisible. A 
Majority of Muslims namely the Momin Con- 
ference, the Azad Muslim Conference and other 
organisations represented over 80,000,000 
Muslims who were definitely against Pakistan 
and would fight tooth and nail if such a scheme 
ever came into force. 


Muslim organisations other than the League 
were not much in evidence in 1943-44. The 
murder of Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, who 
was a leading light of the anti-League movement 
among the Muslims, removed from the ranks 
of non-League Muslims, a doughty champion. 
Moreover, the continued detention of the 
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Congress 1n prison denied to the non-League 
Muslims a rallying point from which they could 
snipe at the League Thus neither the Azad 
Muslim organisation nor the Momm conference 
displaved any appreciable activity during the 
past 12 months It must also be conceded that 
what with the undiminished influence of Mr 
Jinnah and the successful functioning of five 
provincial Ministries owing more or less alle 
giance to the Muslim League and its President 
the League secured an ever increasing accession 
of strength in numbers and in influence 


At the same time it must not be assumed that 
the League had an altogether free run of autho 
rity over the entire Muslim population of the 
country A section of the community appeared 
to grow tired of a purposeless leadership which 
could produce no results and which would not 
combine with other elements in the populat.on 
to bring about such results rue, the-e orga 
nisations were of the mushroom uype , but they 
provided evidence that not all Muslims in the 
country saw ese to eve with Mr Jinnah 
Other shaws in the wind were the resignation of 
prominent Muslims from the League 


Another direction from which criticism came 
was the organisation of the Khaksars whose 
leader used strong language against Mr Jinnah 
and the official policy of the League The 
Khaksars being a compact and disciplined group 
with growing numbers and influence the Vf ishm 
League which was anx20us to exercise its undis 
puted authority over all sections of the com 
munity, discussed the hhaksar question at 
length at a meeting of the Council of the League 
in Delhi during the winter of 1943 The procee 
dings of the Council emphasised the domiment 
note of current League politics namely, that 
the League is the only organisation competent 
to speak for Indian Muslims This is the 
significance of a resolution passed by the Counci) 

rohibiting Leaguers from membership of the 

haksar organisation The fact that this 

question monopolised an entire day’s debate 
roves the anxiety with which the League 

eadership regarded, and continues to regard 
any nvalry to the authoritv and influence of the 
League among Indian Muslims 


Undaunted by this snub the Khaksar leader 
persisted in his critical attitude of Mr Jimnah 
and the League and in March 1944 titled a 
a at Mr Jinnah’s citadel, but with little 
effect 


As a result of discussions held at Delhi in 
Apmil 1944 it was decided to summon a meeting 
of rominent Nationalist Muslims from all over 
India in Delhi in May to consider the situation 
in the country and decide upon a proper lead 
pa be given to Muslims in the present circum 
avances, 


The conference met in Delhi in May 1944 and 
two resolutions The first declared 

hat all Indians, irrespective of creed or com 
munity, all patriotic organisations without 
exception were deeply interested tn the defence 
of India. They were inspired with a rea! patri 
otic urge and a true spit of sacrifice which 
could be translated into action most effectively 
under a National Government for the protection 


of the country against forelgn invasion and. 


The Muslim League. 


.ggression by Kascist Powers The formation 
of a National Government was no longer a 
political issue but had become a first rate military 
question in view of the exigencies of the war 
The second resolution set forth certam ‘ funda- 
mental considerations for a communal settlement 
which will satisfy the netds and aspirations of 
Indian Mushims'’, namely, that India should 
continue to remain a united country, the 
constitution of India should be framed by its 
own people , thcre should be an all India federa- 
tion the units of the federation should be 
completely autonomous, and all residuary 
powers should be vested in them every unit 
of the fed ration should be free to secede from 
it as the result of a plebiscite of all its adult 
inhabitants, and the religious, economic and 
cultural rights of mimorities should be fully and 
effec tively safeguarded by reciprocal] agreement 


Another resolution dealt with the formation 
of all Nationalist Muslims into a joint organisa- 
tion called the All India Muslim Majhs It 
added that this organisation should guide and 
lead the Muslims unitedly for the achievement 
of complete national independence and other 
objectives, and should also strive to bring 
about a Hindu Mushm settlement in their 
sok interest and in that of the country as a 
whole 


Mr A M Khwaja president of the Majhs, 
outlining the circumstances of the formation 
of this new organisation said that some of 
Mr Jinnah’s friends tried to persuade them 
not to do so but to join the League and capture 
it from within But they could not answer 
the objection that, the League having changed 
its creed from full dependence to Pakistan, 
which they refused to define, no honest man 
could sign the creed and gain admission to 
throw Mr Jinnah out of power Mr Khwaja 
added that the Nationalist Mushms had no 
quarrel with personalities 


Another section of Muslims which came 
forward openly to criticise the League was 
the Ahrars The Working Committee of this 
organisation in June 1944, replying to Mr 
Jinnah’s overtures, said ‘‘ The attitude of 
Mr Jinnah in regard to his demand for Pakistan 
will not lead him towards that ideal Non- 
Mushms and most of the Mushms are fed up 
with the vision of Pakistan pee ed by him 
Mr Jinnah has never asked the Majlis 1-Ahrar 
for co operation in any matter, but, on the 
contrary, he 1s desirous of its obliteration by 
asking it to merge itself in the Muslim League 
The Majhs1 Ahrar would have been prepared 
even to lose its identity had the Muslim League 
and Mr Jinnah given any evidence of self- 
sacrifice and suffering ’’ 


The Shias and the Momuins also came to the 
fore during this period and registered their 
claims to influential leadership of the Muslim 
community 


After the failure of the Simla Conference, 
especially after the announcement that elections 
would shortly be held, there was a move on 
the part of the various Nationalist Muslim 
organisations to come together and form them- 
selves into a powerful opposition to the League 
In order to fight the elections This move had 
not mpeterialised at the time of writing 
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Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935 
Were sown as far back as in the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Round Table Conference met 
in London for the first time Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932. Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference. These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1983) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1984. Based on the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bil] was 
Beerrnter to Parliament in January, 1935, The 

il] has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 


Federation.— The Act proposed to set up a 
Federation with limited responsibility at the 
Centre, and provide for autonomy to the 
eleven provinces composing British India. 


Formally inaugurated in April 1937, the 
proving part of the new constitution functioned 
or about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of smoothness, but at the end of that 
period it broke down in seven out of the eleven 
provinces by the refusal of the party in power 
to carry on the work of Government, There- 
upon the Governors of those provinces assumed 
sole charge of the Administration aided by 
Advisers responsible to him, The constitution 
remained virtually suspended in those provinces 
subsequently, however, successful efforts were 
made to form stable ministries in Assam and 
Orissa, Thus today provincial autonomy is in 
force in five out of eleven provinces. 


The federal part of the constitution could 
not be inaugurated according to plan owing to 
diverse factors—the difficulties experienced by 
the Princes {n acceding to Federation except 
on the fulfiiment of certain conditions, the 
internal, political and communal differences in 
British India and, above all, by the declaration 
of war which militated against any major 
changes in the governmental machinery at 
the centre. 

Suspension of the Federal idea.—The Viceroy 
openly announced that steps tor the enforce- 
ment of the federa] part of the constitu- 
tion would remain suspended, alt! ough he aiso 
expressed the hope that conditions, internal as 
well as external, would so settle down as to per- 
mit of a reconsideration of the position at an early 
date. Apart from the war situation, which pre- 
cludes any major undertaking relating to the 
Indian constitution, the steadily deteriorating 
internal] political controversies have pushed into 
the background measures for the revival of the 
Federation envisaged by the Government of 
India Act. Indeed, present trends indicate that 
the 1935 Federation is virtually dead. There 
stems little prospect of a resurrection of the fe- 
deral idea# of the Round Table Conference. The 
very principles underlying the structure of the 
Central Government—and even the Provin 
Governments—have been challenged, Wide- 


spread and influential demands have been made 
for an examination de novo of the entire constitu- 
tional fabric, and the authorities have more or 
less agreed to those demands. Like everything 
else in a totalitarian war, the Government of 
India Act of 1935 is in the melting pot , the fede- 
ral part of it has been put off, while the provin- 
cial part remains suspended in the majority of 
provinces. Thusthe ccount herein below relates 
mainly to the provisions in the statute rather 
than to what is in vogue. At the time this 
chapter iz prepared the provincial part is in 
operation in the Punjab, Bengal, Assam, Sind 
and Orissa. 


Provincial Governments.—-The Provincial 
Constitution was suspended in seven out of 
eleven provinces as the indirect result of the 
war—the popular Ministries in those provinces 
having resigned on an isaue somewhat connected 
with the war and rendered the formation of 
other Ministries in their places impos.ible 
owing to the numerteal disposition of the party 
streneth. The conetitution was restored in 
one of the provinces, namely, Orissa, in the 
antumn of 1941, thanks to the successful efforts 
of the Opposition to wean away certain members 
from the obstreperous majority party. This 
Ministry fell in 1944 and the Governor was 
once again forced to take over the administration. 
Assam faded out of the picture during Christmas 
week in 1941. Following the resignation of one 
of his principal supporters in the Cabinet, the 
Premier of Assam resigned and the Governor, 
finding it impossible to form a stable Ministry, 
took over the reins of administration by invoking 
section 93 of the Government of India Act. 
Kight months later the same Premier succeeded 
informing a Coalition Ministry and obtaining 
adequate support forit. The constitution has 
again been functioning in Assam since August, 
1942 Similarly in 1943 a Ministry was formed 
in the North-Western Frontier Province, 
where, too, the operation of section 93 of the 
Act was abrogated. Bengal, which had had a 
faigly good run of provincial autonomy, came 
under a cloud in 1944 when consequent on the 
failure of the Ministry to command the con- 
fidence of the legislature, the Governor applied 
section 938 to the province. 


Amendments to the Act.~-One of the 


changes made in the past two or three years 
was effected by an alteration in the g- 
Emperor’s Instrument of Instructions to 


the Governor-General. By virtue of the 
change thus effected the Governor-Genral 
is freed from the necessity of submitting for the 
signification of the Crown’s pleasure any measure 
involving certain special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General. It has been laid down that 
the Governor-General need not so submit a 
measure or measures if he is satisfied that condi- 
tions created by the present war have rendered it 
impossible or inexpedient to do so. 

Similarly, in order to provide against ible 
constitutional complications that may arise from 
an interruption of communications between Great 
Britain and India, if has been laid down by 


cial amendments to the Gavernment of India Ac: of 


1085, passed by Parliament, that the Goverzor- 
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General should have the power of making ap- 
intments to, and removal from, any office in 
ndia which under the original Act is exercisable 
by His Majesty. The amendment also author- 
ises the Governor-General to enact by notifica- 
tions in the Gazette of India provisions which 
could be made by Orders in Council. There 
were similar changes made solely with the obicct 
of obviating the delay which might occur in con- 
sequence of the war in securing prior approval of 
the authorities in England. 


In the summer of 1944 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment initiated some more changes in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. The amend- 
ing bill sought, however, to make only certain 
minor technical adjustments in such matters 
as rotation of retirement of judges of High 
Courts and transfer of judges from one High 
Court to another. It permitted the Secretary 
of State for India to have a smaller number 
of Advisers than that laid down in the original 
Act. <A further provision enabled the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief to go to England 
on leave more frequently than once in five 
years as provided for in the existing Act. 
Another clause dealt with the periodical renewal 
of the Upper House (in provinces which have 
a second chamber) which are permanent bodies 
renewable by one-third every three years 
As the suspension of elections in Section 93 
provinces would put the periodical renewa} 
of the upper chambers out of gear, the amending 
clause treated the provisions of Section 93 
as non-existent in this behalf, 50 that the one- 
third renewal in the Upper House could take 
place in proper sequence. This was done by 
extending the period of ofhce of members 
of Legislative Councils in Section 93 provinces 
by the period for which Section 93 proclamations 
are in force plus on additional period up to 
i2 months to enable elections to be held at 
& suitable time in the year. 


Attachment of Statement.—In order to 
validate a scheme of attaching the smaller 
Indian States to bigger States, to ensure better 
administrative facilities, Parliament in the 
spring of 1944 enacted a measure which marks 
a departure from some of the provision of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. For &%n 
understanding of the implications of this 
measure see chapter on ‘“ Chamber of Princes.’’ 
The measure was called the India (Attachment 
of States) Act of 1944. Here is its text:— 


1. At the instance, or with the consent, 
of His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of functions of the Crown in its relations with 
Indian States, any Indian State not mentioned 
in divisions I to XVI of the table of scats 
appended to part 2 of the First Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, 1935 (as in force 
at the passing of this Act), may be attached 
to any other Indian State and in connection 
bl the attachment, provision may be made 
or :-— 

(a) The exercise by, or transfer to Courts 
and officers of the second mentioned Indian 
State, with or without limitations or conditions, 
of any powers or jurisdiction in or in relation to 
tho first mentioned State which were or could 
have been exercised by or on behalf of the 
Crown therein before attachment. 
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(6) The relinquishment, as a consequence 
of attachment, of any such powers or jurisdiction 
of the Crown as aforesaid; and 


(.) The transfer of cases pending at the date 
of attachment before courts or officers of the 
Crown, and this sub-section shall have effect 
notwithstanding anything in the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1890, the Government of 
India Act of 1935, any other Act for the time 
being in force, or any Letters Patent, Orders in 
Council, or other instruments. 


2. This section shall be deemed always to 
have had effect. Provided that His Majesty’s 
Representative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States 
may give such directions, if any, as he thinks 
proper for rendering valid or lawful anything 
done or omitted before the passing of this Act. 
which would be invalid or unlawful by virtue 
of the provisions of this sub-section. 


3. The Act may be cited as the India (Attach- 
ment of States) Act, 1944. 


Federal Part.—The Federation which the 
Act, as it stands, provides differs from those 
in other parts of the world because its units 
are not -homogeneous. The Indian States 
differ widely from the British India Provinces. 
These complications react upon the constitution. 
As Sir Samuel Hoare said in the House 
of Commons “‘they react, for instance, upon 
the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, forit is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that is proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
Jegislature. They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal] (hambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficulties.’’ 


Federal Executive.—The Act sets up a Federa! 
Executive similar to the responsible executives 
in other federations of the Empire. The whole 
executive power of the Federation is conferred 
on the Governor-General, and his Ministers are 
appointed to ‘‘aid and advise’’ him and hold 
office during his pleasure. The Ministry shall 
consist of persons in whom the Legislature has 
confidence and the Governor-General shall 
dismiss them when they lose that confidence. 


Governor-General : special powers.-—-In con- 
trast, however, with Dominion Constitutions, 
the Governor-General of India is given special 
powers by the Act. In the first place the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs and Defence are ‘‘reserved” and 
will be administered by him through the 
agency of counsellors; in the second place, 
in all other departments he may act in certain 
cases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
: on his ministers’ advice. 
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The Ac# imposes upon him special respon 

sibilities for 
(a2) The prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof 

The safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of the Federil Government 

The safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of the minorities 

The securing to, and to the dependents 
of, persons who are or have been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard 
ing of their legitimate interests 

The prevention of d3scrimination 

The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom o1 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment 

The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof 

The securing that the due discharge of 
his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which heis by or under 
the Act required to act 1n his discretion, 
or to exercise hig individual judgment, 
18 not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter 


The Federal Legislature —The Federal Legisla 
ture willconsist of two chambers the Council of 
State and the Federal Assembly The Councilof 
State will consist of not More than 104 represen 
tatives of the federating Indian States and of 156 
representatives of British India elected by the 
people, of whom six will be chosen by the 
Governor-General in his discretion The Council 
of Stateis tobea permanent body with a 
provision that a third of its members should 
retire every third year The representatives 
of British India are to be chosen on a 
communal basis, while those of the Stats 
will be appomted by the Rulers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State ( Seetable at 
the end of this chapter for the compostion of 
the Britush Indian haif of the Couneil of State) 


The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 125 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and of 250 representatives of 
British India mostly elected by the Provincial 
Legislatures—by the lower House of the 
Provincial Legislatures wherever there are 
two Houses 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which 1t will be 
dissolved The distribution of seats here will 
also be on 8 communal basis Thus the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats 
pressed Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo Indians, Indian 
Christians representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women will have seats (See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of 
the British Indian half of the Federal Assembly ) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(9) 


(A) 
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An “annual financial statement” setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation 1n respect of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature The estrmates of expenditure will 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenues of the 
Federation, and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation Items falling under 
the former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature With a view to the 
observance of thé well recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the 1m position 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Executive, it is provided in 
the Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless recommended by the Governor- 
General 

The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject anu the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
sily ct treated as “ concurrent’’, but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent 

The foregoing is a descmption of the framework 
of the Indian Federation as laid down in the 
Government of India act When half of the 
Indian States areth basis of fe ulation and of 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber, 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlla- 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
nravine that the Federation may be brought 
into existence, a Royal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India 


New Provinces created by the Act — 
The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need tor a strong Central 
Government presented some very difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution The allocation of sources of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All India responsibilities wa the 
main problem To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was sought His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume. 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
The powers which the Governor General possesses 
of taking action in virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
authority 

The Federal Court—Under the Act a 
Federal Court is to be established which 
will consist of a Chief Justice of India 
and such number of other Judges as His 
Majesty may deem necessary The Federal 
Court willordinarily sitin Delhi It will have an 
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original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
the latter fo: appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of The Pri. y Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 

Provincia] Constitutions.—As far as _ the 
pro inc al part of the Act is concerned, there 
ar eleven Governors’ provinces, namely, Madras 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Assam, the N. W. F. Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Council 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Province, 
increase or diminish the area of any Province 
or alter the bound ries of any Province. The 
Provincia! Executive is similar to that of 
the Federation in form 

In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there 
are the following Chief Commivsioners’ 
Frovinces British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmcr- 
Merwara, Coorg, (the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands which are now wnder Javanese occu- 
pation) the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which wili be 
administered uy the Governor-General! acting 
Lngithiy a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 

) Him. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Aseam 
have two Chambers, paper und Lower, namely, 
the Legislative Council and the Leuislative 
Assembly, while the others have only one 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly. Represun- 
tation In the Legislative Assembly is by 
separate electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1932, und r which a number of seats out ot the 
seats classified as genera] seate are reservid to 
the Depressed Classes. The life of the Provincial 
Legislatures ‘2 the same as that of the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral leyisliturcs 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation due to the temporary rajority of 
any party. But the deliverations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examinatiun by tie 
Lower House. 

While there are no nominated members 
and no Officials in the Assembly—all inembe-s 
of the Lower House are elected—the ‘tovernor 
has the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exis‘s. (S¢ee 
tables at the end of this Chapter for tie 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
Promneial Assemblies.) 

Franchice —The constitution sets out the 
qualifications of electors. There are certa.n 

visions of a general nature ol pa to sll 

ovinces while particular Provinces are dealt 
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with separately In some cases the 
local taxes and in other casee the Payment of 
land revenue is the main qualification. The new 
constitution has extended the existing franchise 
30 as to entranchise about 10 per cent of the total 
population of British India The Acts of 1915 and 
1919 provided tc: an electorate of apErostneley 
3 per cent. of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 women voters 
as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1919. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
smal) cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes, 

Powers of Provincial §Governments.— 
Under the old constitution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Governments were under the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Governor-General- 
in-Counci!l and the Secretary of State for Iodia. 
The first step which the new constitution took 
was to create j;rovinces with independence 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government. 
All subjects have been transferred to the 
contro] of the legislature. The subjects which 
are classified as provincia] are as indicated 
above, exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
are no more “reserved” subjects. All 
subjccta are ‘“‘ transferred.” The administra- 
tion of al] these subjects have passed from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the legislature. Such subjects include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation 

Generally the Ministers «re entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments. 
Under the old constitution they were merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the new 
Constitution they are effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor 
retains a special responsibility does he have the 
right to act independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views, But normally such 
occasions are not frequent 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills can be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
has power to convene a joint session of the 
two Houses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken 
to have been duly passed 

Governors’ Powers.—Under the new Con- 
stitution the Governor has almost the same 
special responsibilities as the Governor-General 
except the one relating to financial stability and 
credit. The Governor has, notwiti standing the 
advice of his Ministers, power totake whatever 
action he thinks necessary for the due discharge 
of his responsibility for preserving the peace 
and tranquillity of the Provinces. 

The following tables give the strength and 
composition of the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures under the new constitution :— 


yment of 
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Total General Sikh Muslim | Women’s 
Provinces or Community. seats, seata: raeteny seats. seats, seats, 
e 
Madras ee s@ ee 20 14 1 4 1 
Bombay... ae we 16 10 1 4 1 
Benga) aa a ate 20 8 1 10 1 
United Provinces .. ss 20 11 1 7 1 
Punjab ee ee 16 3 ee 8 l 
Bihar we me ve 16 10 1 4 1 
Central Provinces and 
Berar eae ee ee 8 6 1 1 oe 
Assan) ae ne -— 5 3 oe 2 ie 
N. W. F. Province ue 5 1 6 4 a 
Orissa i hs ée 5 4 .s 1 es 
Sind ge te % 5 2 Ss 3 oe 
British Baluchistan - 1 a és 1 ao 
Delhi ee ee @6 1 1 ee es ee 
Ajmer-Merwara .. Sig 1 1 te a ay 
Coorg ee ee 1 1 ee ee ee 
Anglo-Indians Ss 1 i a a es 
Europeans ue a 7 a ‘ os ae 
Indian Christians a 2 os , “2 Me 
Total ea 150 75 6 49 6 
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{ Seats to 


























Total General | Muslims.| Euro- Indjan be filled 
Province. seats. seats. peans. |Christians. iris by 
| Assembly. Governor. 

Madras ee ee 54-56 35 7 1 3 ee 8-10 

Bombay fy ee 29-30 20 5 1 on 3-4 

Bengal - ae 63-65 10 17 3 27 6~8 

United Provinces 58-60 34 17 1 5 68 

Bihar tee | 29-80 9 4 1 12, 3-4 

Assam sion ites BLS 10 6 2 | ™ 3-4 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 
ne | oe | | ‘S > bo | 
General > 2 | | | lem] Seats for women, 
by an a8 | 

z (a2 |8y | | 2 | Bal _— 3 
s legg be. Be ee on gS | | | & 
Provinee. a 2 | % ae | on S| | 3 i ej z S e a Be lh ae , ! EI 4 
| 2 Se lage 524 are Orel een ore ge ie 
—~ ina [225 2 @ a = ° = ao @ i : a 
3 eS OPS Sadi a = = | fe) a | Se oon — > ° o : = 2 3 
2 Se |Shs asa’ F 3 4 i § = BOR! & 4 g a =| | wa to 3 
'Bils& |@*=3 "4 8:1:21/8 € 2&2 1,8 iS |83 ,8 | 3/818! & 
Tadras 215 146 30 1 os | 28 2 3 8 6 6 1 6 6 ae 1 is 1 
3ombay .. 175 114 15 1 ar 29 2 3 3 7 2 P 1 7 5 Sa 1 bs be 
aa Ps he a0 “ es | Hy : 11 2 4 p 2 8 2 ses 2 1 : 
ks a - io% 2 1 3 4 oe Z a ‘ 
me La HTS PET ale] a] ep ai gl ay ay ales 
“, P. & Berar 112 84 20 1 <4 | 14 1 | 1 i 2 3 1 2 3 . i , 
pee - ae it | 7 9 | a 1 1! i os as 4 1 ie . 
c s eo OV ee ees of ee ee se ee ee s@« e 
Jrissa | 60 | 44 6 ee oe ae eee foe, Mae a, 2 BP i} ‘2 | ie : 
3ind 60 18 ee ae | o* | 33 | a | 2 | is | 2 | 2 na | 1 | 1 | 1 : 











Note -~—-In Bombay seven of the genera] seats are to he reserved for Marathas. 
In the Punjab one of the Landhoiders’ seats is to be a seat to be filled by a Tumandar, 
In Assam and Orissa the seats reserved for wamen are to be non-communal seats. 
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The Congress-League Coalition was the most 
important event of the year in the Central 
Legislature. The coalition was born of the 
common dislike of the present Government. 
Looking back at the two sessions, one 
inescapable reaction is their sense of unreality 
and futility. 


The Government, for instance, had four major 
bille on the order paper for the Budget Session 
One of these, the Finance Bill, was thrown out 
and had to be certified. Two others, the Income- 
tax Act Amendment Bill and the Insurance 
Act Amendment Bill were not proreeded with 
and the fourth one, the Estate Duty Bill was 
not even introduced. 

The Banking Bill was another important 
measure carried over from the last session 
The Assembly took four davs after which it 
agreed to refer it to a Select Committee. The 
trend of the debate on this Bill, if implemented 
by the Select Committee, might make it un- 
acceptable to the Government. 

From the spectacular viewpoint, the Sessions 
were a great success. Galleries were often over- 
crowded when leaders thundered on political 
issues. The Opposition lost only two division 
throughout the Session, all others numbering 
22 having been carried against Government, 
sometimes with a thumning majoritv. For 
the first time, communal issues were relegated 
to the background. 

Post-war Planning, Commercial Safeguards, 
Foreign Propaganda, the South African dead- 
lock, cloth scarcity, Rail-road co-ordination, 
maladministration and corruption were the 
high-spots round which discussions turned 
during the Sessions. Politics dominated and 
often determined the course of action as far as 
the Opposition was concerned. 

Fourteen Acts were passed during the finan- 

year. 

Besides the annual Finance Act, which had 
to be certified, no important taxation measures 
were passed. 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 
1945 enables an employee to withdraw money 
from his provident fund. 

The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) Act, 
1945 removed certain difficulties that had 
arisen in the working of the original act. 

The Mines Maternity Benefit (Amendment) 
Act, 1945 prohibits the emplovment of women 
below ground in mines when in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy and to grant maternity 
benefit to those women workers who are so 
prohibited. 

Of the other Acts the more important are 
the following : 

The Public Debt (Central Government) Act, 

1944 


The Coffee Market Expansion (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1944. 

The Indian Merchandise Marks (Amendment) 
Supplementary Act, 1945. 

The Indian Army (Amendment) Act, 1945. 

The Indian Air Force (Amendment) Act, 1945. 

The Repealing & Amending Act, 19465. 
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The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act, 1945, 


GOVERNOR GENERAL'S ORDINANCES : 


54 Ordinances of which 21 were original and 
33 amending, were issued during the year. 

The more important of these are the following : 

Bombay Commission of Inquiry Ordinance 
(XV of 44): The Ordinance provided for a 
Commission of Enquiry to enquire into the 
cause of fire and explosiors which took place in 
Bombay dockvards on Apri] 14, 1944. 


Public Health (Emergency Provisions) 
Ordinance, (XXI of 44). It gave power to the 
Central and Provincial Governments to insist 
on proper health measures being taken by the 
local authorities, and if not satisfled with their 
work to take over health administration them- 
selves. 


Famine Enquiry Commission Ordinance, 
(XXVIII of 44): In 1943 famine raged all 
over India, especially in Bengal, resulting in 
the death of about a million and a half people. 
The Commistion was set up to investigate 
and report to the Centra! Government on food 
shortages and epidemics particularly in Bengal, 
and to make recommendations as to the pre- 
vention of their recurrence with special reference 
to the improvement of diet of the people and 
the quality and yield of food crops. 

Bombav Explosion (Compensation) Ordin- 
ance (XXXII of 1944): It provides for and 
regulates the payment of compensation to 
persons affected by the explosions which occur- 
red in Bombay on April 14, 1944, so as to avoid 
unnecessary litigation. 

Cotton Textile Fund Ordinance (XXXIV of 
1944): The Ordinance was issued for the devel- 
opment of technical education, research and 
other matters in connection with cotton textile 
industry. A custom duty on exports of cotton 
cloth and yarn has been levied. 

Coal Production Fund Ordinance (XXXIX 
of 44)° It constitutes a fund financing the 
production, marketing and distribution of coal 
and coke. 

Registration (Emergency Powers) Ordinance 
(46 of 1944) provided for the compulsory registra- 
tion of certain female European British subjects. 

Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention (2nd 
Amendment) Ordinance (53 of 1944). The 
orizinal Ordinance provides for ways and means 
to prevent hoarding and profiteering in certain 
commodities. The amending Ordinance em- 
powers the Controller General and his staff to 
prohibit or order the sale to a specified person 
(le. regulates the sale by granting permits). 

Canteen Stores (Exemption from Local 
Taxation) Ordinance (V of 1945) exempts all 
goods meant for use of the military personal 
obtained throuzh military canteens, Red Cross 
and St. John Ambulance, etc. 


THE CENTRAL BUDGET. 


The Centra] budget for the year 1945-46 was 
presented to the Lezislature on February 28, 
1945. It disclosed a revenue doficit of Rs. 155.77 
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crores in the Revised Estimates of 1944-45 and 
of Rs 163 89 crores in the Budget Estimates 
for 1945 46 

The Wevi ed Estimates for 1944 45 put re 
venue receipts at Rs 356 88 crores an improve 
ment of Rs 48 60 crores over the Budget Est 
mates, of which Rs 12 crores occurred under 
customs Taxes on Income are expected to 
yield Rs 210 crores The share of the Provinces 
mm the divisible pool of mcome tax 1s estymated 
to be Rs 26 56 crores, including Rs 49 lakhs 
arrears The Revised Estimates for defence 
expenditure for 1944 45 amounted to Rs 397 23 
crores and Rs 59 4] crores under the Revenue 
and Captial heads respectively. 
Details are as follows — 

REVENUE PORTION (In ech of) 
8 


1 Basic normal budget 36 77 
2 Effect of rise in prices 16 92 
3 Indias war measures 334 22 
4 Non effective charges 9 32 
397 23 
CAPITAL POPTION 

1 Air Force—Anrflelds 15 89 

2 Capital outlay on industrial expan 
s10n 3 34 
3 Reciprocal Aid—Airfields 15 20 
4 New Construction for RT N 1 00 

5 Capital outlay on tele communica 
tions scheme 3 98 

6 Lump sum payment under the non 
effective agreement 20 00 
59 41 


The increase of Rs 120 62 crores over the 
budget estimates of the revenue portion was 
due to the major causes not foreseen at the 
time when the budget was originally framed 
In framing the budget for 1944 45 for instance 
(a) 1t had been assumed that operations against 
the Japanese would take place outside India 
and, in ae eace that no portion of their 
cost would fal) on Indias revenues, which, on 
the other hand, would be relieved as a result 
of the sending of forces bevond her frontiers to 
take part in those operations But, as a result 
of the Japanese invasjon at the beginning of 
the year, not only had forces earmarked for 
employment overseas to be retamed in Ind1a 
but others were brought in from outside to repel 
the invader no provision existed in the budget 
for the cost of all these troops or for the other 
additiunil expenditure incurred on these opera 
tions for which India 18 liable (6) the grant of 
war service ncrements and other pay mcreases 
to both British and Indian troops during the 
year (¢)heavv demands from the U S A forces in 
India for goods and ¢erv,ces on Reciprocal Aid 
and (d) the decision that India would be liable 
for the indigenous element 1n the cost of imported 
petrol utilised for her own war purposes 

During the year, the negotiations with H M G 
regarding the allocation during the war of non 
effective charges 7¢, pensions and gratuities 
paid to personal of the Defence Services and 
their dependents, were concluded The agree- 
ment reached between the two Governments 
may be summarised as follows — 

1 The non-effective account between the 
two Governments to be finally closed as on 
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April 1st, 1939, India’? net hability towards 
HMG for the non effective charges of all 
Defence personnel on that date being discharged 
by a lump sum payment of £15 million 


2 India’s net lability thereafter, durin 
the war to be fully discharged by an annua 
payment of £1,350,000 to H M G@ 


3 Each Government to bear the cost of 
those casualty pensions and other abnormal 
non effectise charges arismg out of the war, 
which are sanctioned under its own #*egulations 


4 The new agreement to be co termmous 
with the main Financial Settlement, a fresh 
agreement to be negotiated thereafter 


The Finance Member said that ‘‘ the agree- 
ment has the merit of great simplicity while 
securing an equitable apportionment of the 
charges im question between the two 
Governments ’ 

The agreement provides for the prvment of 
the above mentioned sum of £15 millon on the 
date of its termination His Majesty s Govern- 
ment recently enyuired whether the Govern- 
ment of India would be disposed to pav this 
amount m advance of that date and offered to 
reduce the annual payment of £1 350000 by 
£450 000 as from the date of premature payment 
As this offer seemed a favourable one the 
Government of India accepted it and made 
payment on ist February, 1945 

The t1evised civil estimates of expenditure 
of 19644 45 were placed at Rs 115 42 crores, 
compared to 86 38 crores provided in the budget 
Of the more important items constituting this 
imerease the Finance Member indicated the 
following 


1 <An ez gratia Subvention of half of the 
direct cost of the famime in Bengal, subject to 
a Maximum of Rs 10 crores Rs 3 crores 
had been lIready adjusted in 194344 this 
decision 18 responsible for an increase of Rs 5% 
crores this }ear 


2 Payment of compensation for damage 
resulting from the Bombay Dorks explosions 
m April 1944 Provision has been made for 
an expenditure of Rs 10} crores this year and 
Rs 65} crores next year 


3 Fimancial assistance to evacuees and 
their families has resulted in an extra expendi- 
ture of Rs 1 crore 


4 The Government of India has decided 
that India’s contnbution to the UNRRA 
should be Rs 8 crores Asumof Rs 1 10 crores 
is likely to be spent this year and the remiining 
Rs 6 90 crores will be provided for in the next 
year 8 estimates 

5 Cost of ameliorative measures to offset 
rise in the cost of living to Central Government 
servants in the shape of dearnesa allowance 
and concessional issue of foodgrains, continued 
and extended The Iinance Member announc- 
ed that ‘ proposals for increasing the scope 
and extent of the relief already afforded are at 
this moment under active consideration ”’ 

For the vear 1945 46 revenue was estimated 
at Rs 3853 74 crores as against Rs 356 88 
crores in the revised estimates for the previous 
year Customs revenue was expected to be 
Rs 52 85 crores net taxes on income Re 190 
crores The share of the Provinces is taken at 
Rs 24 04 crores Surplus of the Posts and 
Telegraph Department was estimated at Rs 103 
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crores. Budget estimate of defence expenditure 
for 1945-46 amount to Rs. 394.23 crores and 
Rs. 17.76 crores for revenue and capital heads 
respectively. Details are as follows :— 
REVENUE PORTION. 
(In ae of) 
i} 


1. Basie normal budget 86.77 
2. Effect of rise in prices 19.76 
3. India’s war measures 328.51 
4. Non-effective charges 9,19 
Total. .394.23 
CAPITAL PORTION. 
1. Airforce—Airfields .. ye oe 2.42 
2. Capital outlay on industrial expan- 
sion es Ye S 1.55 
3. Reciprocal Aid—Airflelds .. 10.74 
4. New construction for R.I.N. .50 
5; 


Capital outlay on tele-communica- 
tion scheme ia ae ve 2.55 


Total..17 76 


Decrease of Rs. 41.65 crores under the capital 
portion as compared with the revised estimates 
for 1944-45 was due to the completion of the 
bulk of airfields and a reduction in the capital 
expenditure on industrial expansion and new 
construction for R.I.N. 

The financial position of 1945-46 may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(In crores of Rupees) 

es »» 123.40 

394.23 


Civil estimates 
Defence estimates 


Total expenditure on revenue account 517.63 
Total revenue at the existing level of 
taxation ee i 353 74 


Prospective revenue deficit 163.89 
As in the previous years, borrowing has been 
the mainstay of Government’s ways and means 
programme. The total amount invested by the 
poe in various forms of public loans reached 
. 286 crores during the 12 months from Feb- 
ruary ist, 1944, to January 31st, 1945. ‘* This 
figure ’’, said the Finance Member, ‘“‘ must be 
regarded in the context of the other anti-infla- 
tionary measures newly introduced during the 
year, such as the hundred per cent immobilisa- 
tion of Excess Profits Tax the ‘* pay-as-you- 
earp’”’ income-tax collections and the sales of 
gold and silver which have also played a not 
inconsiderable part in mopping up surplus 
funds’’. The borrowing programme, while 
continuing the cheap money policy, was s0 
framed as to make available to the public a wide 
range of securities-short-term, medium-dated 
and long-term. 38% per cent. Paper, reached 
ar for the first time in November 1944 and 
aper worth Rs. 15.11 crores was sold by the 
Reserve Bank on Government account. The 
sale of the Prize Bonds amounted to Rs. 4 crores. 
Jt has been decided to continue this experimental 
issue to draw off money from a class to whom 
other forms of investment make no appeal. 
The progressive total of public loans since the 
beginning of the war has, to the end of January 
1945, reached the impressive figure of Rs. 833 
erores. 
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Efforts to stimulate small savings have met 
with good response from the public, thanks to 
the active co-operation of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and non-official orgarisatiqns. The 
results are reflected in the much better showing 
of the net deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank Accounts and in the 12-year National 
Savings Certificates. Net investments in these 
and other forms of smal! savings continue at the 
satisfactory rate of nearly Rs. 3 crores & month. 

The floating debt, which was Rs, 111 crores 
at the end of 1943-44, stood at Rs. 93 crores on 
January 31st, 1945. ‘“‘ The Government’s ways 
and means position from the strictly budgetary 
point of view ’’, observed the Finance Member. 
‘“must be regarded as very comfortable.’’ 
But he cautioned at the same time, that “‘ the 
problem cf the inflationary gap is still with us 
and, judging from recent indications, may call 
for increased vigilance and control’. Until 
the war in the East ended, he said that ‘“‘ we 
cannot afford to relax our effort. The require- 
ments of the situation will impose the continu- 
ance and possibly even the final intensification of 
India’s war effort ’’. ry 

Referring to the anticipated deficit of Rs. 
163.89 crores in 1945-46, the Finance Member 
said that on the assumption that the whole of 
the gap was to be filled by borrowing, the pat- 
tern and proportion of our war-time budget 
would seem to challenge comparison with that 
of any other belligerent country. He said that 
we have to keep in view a larger and more com- 
prehensive target if we are to minimise not 
merely the budgetary deficit but the gap between 
rupee outgoings and rupee incomings. On a 
careful survey, he came to the conclusion that 
no really significant improvement could be 
effected by any peeve major change in the 
sphere of Central taxation, the scope for further 
improvement therein being ip the direction of 
greater effort to combat evasion and in the 
enforcement of existing tax obligations, for 
which he hoped to have public support. 

In the sphere of direct taxation, he announc- 
ed continuance of the excess profits tax at the 
present rate, together with the scheme of com- 
pulsory depcsits, for a further year, up to 31st 
March, 1946. As regards income-tax, he said 
that considerable thought had been given to 
problems connected with financing of the re- 
equipment of industry likely to arise shortly. 
The scheme of war-time taxation was through- 
out so devised as not to deplete, but on the 
contrary to strengthen, the reserves at the dis- 
posal of industry to meet calls during post-war 
period ; nevertheless Government was conscious 
that the restoration and expansion of the 
machinery of production would call for some 
new form of assistance. The Finance Member 
felt justified in adapting to Indian conditions 
relief similar to that announced in the United 
Kingdom. This will take the form of the grant 
of special initial depreciation allowances jn 
respect of new buildings erected and new plant 
and machinery installed after 31st March, 1945. 
These allowances will be in addition to the usual 
depreciation allowance and will not be deduc- 
tible in arriving at the written-down value. They 
will not be given for E.P.T. purposes. He said 
that he had in mind 20% allowance on plant 
and machinery and 10% on buildings. 

The Finance Member proposed to allow for 
income-tax purposes, expenditure on scientific 
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research on lines of the U K Finance Act, 1944, 
namely, the allowance of current research ex 

penditure as it 1s incurred and the allowance of 
payments to recognised research bodies and 
institutions and the allowance over a period of 
five years or over the life of the assets 1f shorter 
of research expendature of a capital nature 

“ Differentiation for imcome tax purposes 
between incomes that are earned by personal 
exertion and incomes that are not so earned has 
long been a feature of the taxation systems of 
Many countries including England and the 
USA ”, he said,—*‘ the only method by which 
the depreciation of the human machine can be 
adequately recognised in taxation’ The 
proposal 1s to grant exemption of one tenth of 
earned income, subject to a maximum of Rs 
2,000 in terms of income The exemption will 
not apply income of companies, or 1n respect of 
dividends, interest on securities or income from 
property It will be given only for income tax 
and not for super tax. 

The cost of this earned income relief 18 estimat 
ed at Rs 34 crores, of which the Centre will 
bear Rs 22 crores 

To make up for this loss the surcharge on 
slabs of income above Rs 15,000 and on imcomes 
taxable at the maximum rate has been increased 
bv 3 plesintherupee Life insurance companies 
will not be affected Rs 4 crores are expected 
to be realised from this source 

As the improved shipping situation has 
enabled the limit placed on the proportion of 
imported tobacco in the more expensive 
indigenous cigarettes to be raised from 30°, to 
70%, the proposals for new taxation were that 
the highest class of flue cured tobacco in the 
excise tariff should be sub divided into three and 
should be subjected to a dutv of Rs 7/8 Rs 5 
and Rs 3/8 a pound, respectively according as 
it 18 mtended for use in the manufacture of 
cigarcttes containing more than 60%, more than 
40% but not more than 60% and more than 
20% but not more than 40% by weight of 
imported tobacco Lstimated yield 1s 
Rs 360 lakhs 

Existing customs surcharges will continue 

Charges complementary to the excise duty 
referred to above have been made in the customs 
tariff Standard rate of duty on unmanufac 
tured tobacco has been raised to Rs 7/8 a 
pound, with no surcharge, and rates for related 
items—cigars, cigarettes and manufactured 
tobacco—have been refixed so as to correspond 
Estimated yield Rs 2 40 lakhs 

Other changes included in the Timance Act 
this year are to raise the rate on inland postal 
parcels to a uniform 6 as for every 40 tolas 
The surcharge on telephone rentals 1s to go up 
from 1/3 to 1/2 and that on trunk call fees 
from 20% to 40°, The surcharge on ordinary 
and express telegrams has been increased by 
1 anna and 2 annas respectively Total yield 
from the above changes 1s estimated to be 
Rs 1,85 lakhs 

The total yield from new taxes 1s Rs 8,60 
lakhs which reduces the prospective deficit to 
Rs 155 29 crores 

Referring to the work of the Indian Delega- 
tion to the Bretton Woods International Monet- 
ary Conference, the Finance Member said 
“The Indian Delegation pressed the Conference 
to provide for partial multilateral clearing of war 
balances through the machinery of the Fund, 
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in the interest alike of promoting economic 
development of backward countries and assisting 
the broad objective of the Fund to secure the 
expansion of multilateral trade for the relega- 
tion to bilateral channels of the whole of the 
large area of trading involved in the settlement 
of war balances might seriously constrict the 
scope of multilateral transactions The pro 

posal, however, was negatived by the Con 

ference primamly on the ground of the limited 
size of the Fund in relation to the magnitude of 
the war balances The question, therefore, 
remains one for settlement in direct negotiation 
with the U K ” 

The report of the Delegation, he said, would 
be placed before the House in due course The 
conclusions of the Bretton Woods Conference, 
he continued, can be reviewed 1n the light of the 
action taken on them by the principal countries 
roneeened: in particular by the US A and the 


Regarding the negotiations with the U K on 
the question of the sterling balances, the Finance 
Member stated that he had had preliminary 
talks with H M’s Treasury officials These 
conversations were necessarily directed towards 
exploring the background for future discussions 
and the indication of a suitable time table for 
more definite negotiations, ‘since many of the 
material data were still incomplete and uncer 
tain particularly the exporting capacity of 
Great Britain in the immediate post war years 
on the one hind and the development require 
ments and absorbing capacity of India on the 
other’’ The vicissitudes of the war in the 
West have, he said ‘“‘ disturbed the provisional 
time table foreshadowed at these talks and I 
do not anticipite that any negotiations can be 
usefully entered upon until after the end of the 
war with Germany’ In view, however of 
the “lack of definition at this stage of our own 
development programme” he did not think 
that the delay should be prejudicial to India’s 
imterests ‘‘ Indeed, 16 may well prove neces 
sary that any negotiations to be carried on” 
he said, “should, in the first instance, be of a 
tentative character and should secure both 
parties an agreed opportunity for review at a 
later stage when firmer data may be expected 
to be available ” 

The Reserve Bank’s sterling holdings are 
estimated to be of the order of £1,080 mullions 
on the 31st March, 1945 It 1s hoped, however, 
that the rate of the accrual will be slowed down 
in future by diversion of some of the demands 
now made on India to other sources of supply 
and by increased compensatory 1mports 

The I'mance Member finally discussed certain 
fundamental problems relating to post war 
planning and development, such as transition 
fiom war to peace and the fiscal means available 
to Government to finance such development 
Regarding the former, while emphasising the 
determination of the various Governmental 
authorities to see that the war would not find 
them “unprepared for the major campaign 
of the peace to follow”, he stated that “so 
long as war conditions continue, not only 14 
India but in all the Allied countries, resources 
of materjals and manpower must remain mobi- 
Hsed for the immediate task of achieving victory 
Once that task had been accomplished and the 
inevitable period of adjustment has passed, it 
will be possible to initiate the execution of plans 
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for post-war development So long as the 
financial and currency system of the country 18 
overstrained in the maimtenance of the war 
effort or mn securing the early stages of transi 
tion from war to peace, heavy new expenditure on 
national development schemes would be danger- 
ous in the extreme In other words post war 
development must mean and continue to mean 
post-war development and by no magic or 
optimism can it be made to mean war time 
development ’’’ In his opinion “the first one 
or two years at least after actual fighting ends 
will inevitably be for the Centre years of heavy 
deficits on revenue account It will be during 
this period that the Provincial Governments 
will find of particular value the post war Recon 
struction Funds which they had the foresight 
and determination to build up while the war 
was still m progress” While these large 
scale development projects could not be initiated 
so long as war conditions continued, the Finance 
Member made it clear that ‘‘the Government 
have no hesitation in embarking at once on such 
preparatory work as it found to be possible and 
desirable or in taking any action calculated 
to secure early results of anti inflationary 
value ”’ 

On the question of the possible fiscal resources 
available for financing post war development 
schemes, the Finance Member reiterated his 
conviction that “the first pre-requisite of re 
construction finance is a sound financial posi 
tion, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
secured by the fullest development of their 
respective taxation resources’’ He, therefore, 
considered 1% essential that ‘‘ not only the Centre 
but also the Provinces should lose no time in 
developing to the full their financial resources ”’ 
While stating that it 1s the hope and intention 
of the Government of India that. “in due course 
@ substantial distribution of Central revenues 
will take place,’ he emphasised, at the same 
time, that ‘‘ the Provinces, m addition, need 
all that they themselves can raise if the financial 
toundations of future development are to be 
sufficiently broad-based to carry the contemplat- 
ed load’’ It 18 in this context, he said, that 
the Estate Duty Bull, which he hoped to intro 
duce later 1n the Session, must be viewed ‘‘For 
this measure, togethér with the recent expan- 
sion of commodity taxation, should be regarded 
as the first concrete step towards the building 
up a planned and expanding financial system 
for the future ’’. He also stressed the need for 
the cultivation of a national habit of saving 
which ‘‘ with the denial of current consumption 
which 1t involves, will be as necessary for develop 
ment purposes after the war as it 1s for holding 
inflationary tendencies in check during the 
war ”’. 

Tax revenue depends, 1n the last resort, stated 
the Finance Member, on the rate of taxation 
and the national mcome “The national 
income, in its turn, 18 determined by the level 
of prices and the scale of economic activity ”’ 
He gave expression to the following views, in 
this connection, on the question whether it was 
necessary to maimtain in the post-war period 
the high price level that has been reached during 
the war period “I believe this to be a mis 
taken view When the productive power of 
the nation 1s turned from manufacturing for war 
to manufacturing for civilian use, there will be 
a large surplus of goods available and this add- 
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tional supply must result, 1m my judgment, in 
lower priccs for those goods Butifsimultaneously 
the total volume of actimty deployed during 
the war can be maintained and increased, the 
total national income can be maintained, and 
even increased in spite of a fall in unit prices 
It 1s the maimtenance of the aggregate national 
income in terms of money and not the stabilisa- 
tion of prices of mdividual commodities that 
should be the objective in the years after the 
war ’’, 

Discussing the possible sources of taxation 1n 
the post war period, the Fiance Member con- 
sidered 1t desirable that the war time expedient 
of EPT “should vanish with the emergency 
that brought it into being’ Its repeal, how- 
ever, he said should not represent a propor 
tionate loss of revenue ‘‘for F P T 13 allowable 
as a deduction in computing profits assesdable 
to mcome tax and super-tax, so that with its 
repeal, profits assessable to income tax would 
be correspondingly imncreased’’ ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less’, he was of the opmuion, ‘‘ whatever may 
be the extent and duration of the post war 
boom, during which industry will be engaged 
In repairing the ravages of the war and whatever 
may be the scale of the profits that are expected 
to accrue from the plans for the post war expan- 
sion of the industry, taxes on non agricultural 
Income can hardly be expected to continue to 
play the overwhelming yart in the scheme of 
national finance that they now do”’ 

The Fimance Member indicated the following 
possible sources of post-war taxation 

The projected Estate Duty on property, 
other than agricultural property This 1s cap- 
able of restoring, in due course, the position as 
regards the aggregate contribution made by the 
industrial, commercial and professional classes 
of the community as such 

An agricultural mcome-tax would also go 
some way to achieve that end 

In the immediate post war years, customs 
receipts may soar to unprecedented heights due 
to importation of capital goods and urgently 
needed consumer goods of all kmds They 
may decline thereafter but are likely to remain 
buoyant for a number of years ‘ With the 
growing industrialisation of the country, how- 
ever, this source of revenue can hardly be ex- 
panded and may indeed, appreciably contract, 
particularly 1f the customs tariff should be 
given a more positively protective complexion 
Moreover, there are decided objections to burden- 
ing capital goods and raw matenals with too 
high rates of duty As an instrument of com- 
modity taxation, reliance, will, therefore, in 
creasingly have to be placed on Central excises 

Another possible major development in the 
field of indirect taxation les in the expansion 
of the sales or turnover tax ‘Jt 18 possible 
that with the aid of the Central Government, a 
comprehensive system mught be devised and 
administered on a national basis, the net pro- 
ceeds accruing to the Governments of the parti- 
cipating units ’’ 

On the question of the relative advantage of 
State ownership or 8 et of industry and of 
private enterprise, the Finance Member said 
‘‘T feel that perhaps insufficient attention has 
hitherto been paid to the question whether 1t 
would not be advisable to extend State owner- 
ship of industries as a source of additional 
revenue. It may well be that in the future the 
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tate may find it necessary to nationalise cer- 
tain 


ave, at its disposal, additional sources of income 
for the sustenance of national well-being as a 
whole ’’. 

In a striking peroration, the Finance Member 
declined to summarise his achievements, leaving 
it to the historian and the economist to pass 
judgment. ‘No man who bears’’, he said, 
‘* go large a share of responsibility as the Finance 
Member of this Government for the stability of 
this great country with its enormous pee 
could fail during the course of the last few years, 
to experience the most intense and prolonged 
anxiety. No man in that position, beset from 
day to day with harassing problems clamouring 
for instant solution, could claim that all his 
decisions had proved to be right’’. He con- 
tinued that he had constantly in mind the 
thought of the fuller status that India might 
shortly be expected to achieve and had en- 
deavoured to order the matters entrusted to him 
in consonance with that expectation. He was 
confident “that the financial position of this 
eountry is one of immense strength and that 
it has successfully weathered the violent storms to 
which it was exposed’’ “I realise’’, he said, 
“that problems of great difficulty and intricacy 
still await solution, They are part of a tangle of 
world problem which is the inevitable heritage 
of war..... It is not merely the evaluation of 
enormous material devastation, nor the appaise- 
ment of the extent of sacrifice, in terms of blood 
and sweat and tears, which has defied all ac- 
countancy, it is the proportionate distribution 
of the final burden among partners of widely 
varying pages and with entirely different 
standards of living which needs to be affected 
as equitably in the international field as modern 
systems of national taxation aspire to do in the 
domestic sphere’’, Speaking for himself, he 
said, he could not ‘see how the pooling of 
currently available regources, coupled with the 
acceptance of the fortuitious location of the 





industries—especially those with large: 
peasant of expansion—in order that it may. 
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Tavages of war, could provide a complete solu« 
tion for problems of this character’’. He 
wound up by expressing his gratitude for the 
assistance rendered by his staff in times of 
unparalleled strain and difficulty. 


RAILWAY BUDGET. 


The Railway estimates presented by Sir 
Edward Benthall in the Central Legislative 
Assembly on February 15, 1945, disclosed a 
surplus of 42.01 crores for 1944 45, which was 
1 lakh less than the original estimates. This 
was on account of a surplus of 43.81 crores 
from commercial lines and a loss of 1.80 crores 
on strategic lines. After considering the ques- 
tion of the arrears of maintenance, the Governe 
ment have decided that they should set aside a 
sum of Rs. 5 crores in 1944-45 to cover arrears, 
which have accumulated already and should 
similarly set aside 2 crores a year in future, so 
long as the difficulty in maintain:ng railway 
assets to a proper standard continues, so that 
it may be possible to finance the heavier expendi- 
ture when it arises, even if the revenue position 
of the railways is weak at the time. The divi- 
sible surplus of the commercial lines would, 
after setting aside 5 crores for arrears of main- 
tenance, be 38.81 crores. Instead of dividing 
it in the 31 proportion decided last year and 
reeovering from General Revenues the loss on 
strategic lines, it has been decided that the 
General Revenues’ share should be 32 crores net. 


The net result for the year 1945-46 is a surplus 
of 36.51 crores, which is the result of a surplus 
of 38.34 crores from commercial lines and a 
loss of 1.83 crores on strategic lines. Unless 
the actual result, during the current year, turns 
out to be substantially different from the fore- 
cast, it is proposed to contribute 32 crores to 
the General Revenues irrespective of actuals. 

The table below summarises the principal 
figures of the budget estimate of 1945-46 and 
compares them with the revised estimate for 
1944-45 and the actual results of 1943-44, 








(In lakhs of rupees) 
Revised Budget 
Accounts | Estimate | Estimate 
1943-44. 1944-45. 1945-46. 
Traffic Receipts. 
Gross Traffic receipts .. és ne és 1,85,43 2,14,30 2,20,00 
Working Expenses. 
Ordinary working expenses ir wie 90,10 1,28,56 1,40,65 
Appropriation to depreciationfund .. is 16,87 17,01 17,12 
Payments to worked lines rn 8 Ss 1,87 1,92 2,10 
Total working expenses .. wi 1,08,84 1,47,49 1,59,87 
A.—Not traffic receipts Si an ae 76,59 66,81 60,13 
Miscellaneous Transactions. 
Receipts .. ie es ase a 4,32 4,85 4,62 
Expenditure ei = Pr Ra 1,54 1,84 85 
B.—Net miscellaneous receipts .. Pi 2,78 3,01 3,77 
Net Railway revenues (A plus B) 7 Se 79,37 69,82 63,90 
Interest charges .. se a * es 28,53 27,81 27,39 
| Surplus... a6 60,84 42,01 36,51 
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The total appropriation to the Railway Reserve 
in 1945-46 including 2 crores for arrears of main- 
tenance, will be 4.51 crores, but there will be a 
withdrawal of 5.80 crores to cover the arrears 
of depreciation on rolling stock treated as re- 
placed during the year so that the net result of 
the year’s transactions will be a reduction of the 
balance in the railway reserves by 1.29 crores, 
from 30.39 to 29.10 crores. 

The appropriation to the Depreciation Fund 
will be 17.12 crores which is 11 lakhs more than 
in 1944-45, but there will be a withdrawal of 224 
crores and the balance at the end of the year 
will be reduced to 92.71 crores. 

Owing to the uncertainties of the present 
situation, the difficulties experienced in the 
previous years in making a correct forecast of 
the receipts, were accentuated. Notwithstand- 
ing the ‘“‘travel-less’’ campaign, the upsurge 
of passenger traffic continues. Some 10,000,000 
pene more were carried monthly in 1944 

han in 1943, and 25,000,000 more than in 1942. 

Various devices were adopted to meet this ad- 
ditional demand. Firstly, additional locomo- 
tives and wagons were received last year and 
more are expected during 1945-46. The total 
stock ordered for use in India since 1942 has 
been 937 broad gauge engines, 415 meter gauge 
engines, 46,7384 broad gauge wagons, 12,481 
meter gauge wagons, of which 17,934 broad 
gauge and 661 meter gauge wagons have been 
ordered in India. Of these 225 broad gauge 
engines, 334 meter gauge engines, 4,029 broad 
gauge wagons, 8,790 meter gauge wagons were 
in service by the middle of January 1945. In 
addition to these, meter gauge engines and 
wagons sent overseas from the Indian railways 
{o the earlier part of the year have been returned 
m considerable number. It is expected that 
the whole of the orders from overseas will be in 
service by the early part of 1946, and the latest 
order for 10,000 wagons placed on the Indian 
industry is now scheduled for delivery in 1946 
or early 1947. Secondly, arrangements were 
made for diversion of traffic from rail to road, 
from rail to sea and from parcels to goods. This 
has been done by importing lorries under lend- 
lease and by raising of port-to-port rail rates from 
January 1, 1945. Taking all these factors into 
account, gross traffic receipts for 1945-46 were 
placed at 220 crores, which is 5.70 crores more 
than revised estimates for 1944-45. 

The ordinary working expenses for 1945-46 
were placed at 140.65 crores against the revised 
estimates of 128.56 crores. The budget esti- 
mates contain special items aggregating 32.56 
crores of which 1.99 crores is for the write-off 
of the cost of dismantled lines and abandoned 
assets; 57 lakhs on account of premium paid 
on the purchase of the Jacobabad-Kashmere, 
Podanur-Pollachi and Dibru-Sadiya Railways 
and 80 crores on account of rolling stock. There 
is an increase of 1.35 crores under coal, 1.39 
crores under grain shops, 44 lakhs under dearness 
allowance, 88 lakhs under staff and 47 lakhs 
under road transport services. 

The ordinary working expenses increased 
from 64.77 crores in 1939-40, the year in which 
the war started, to 90.10 crores in 1943-44 and 
are estimated to go up to 128.56 crores in 1944-45 
and 140.65 crores in 1945-46, or, if we exclude 
the oe adjustments, to 102.76 crores in 
1944-45 and 108.09 crores in 1945-46. The 

fuel bill including freight was 7% crores in 
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1939-40 and 13 crores in 1043-44. It is esti- 
mated to be 17} crores in 1944-45 and 182 in 
1945-46, The expenditure on staff was 35 crores 
in 1939-40. Including dearness allowance 
(7 crores), grain shop concession (10 crores) and 
Defence of India compensatory allowances 
(24 crores) it rose to 60% crores in 1943-44. It 
is estimated to be 64% crores in 1944-45 out of 
which 9} crores will be due to dearness allow- 
ance and 9} crores to grain shop concessions 
and 2} crores to compensatory allowances to 
those enrolled in Defence of India Units. In 
1945-46, the dearness allowances are estimated 
to cost 94 crores, grain shop concessions 11} 
crores and compensatory allowance to Defence 
of India Units 2} crores, while the total expendi- 
ture on staff including these items will be 67} 
crores. Compensation for goods lost and damag- 
ed has increased from 5 lakhs in 1939-40, to 54 
lakhs in 1943-44 and to 93 lakhs in 1944-45, but 
has been estimated at 82 lakhs in 1945-46. The 
expenditure on stores has increased from 94 
crores in 1939-40 to 12 crores in 1943-44, 15 
crores in 1944-45 and 17} crores in 1945-46. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that the 
figures of train miles are 168 millions in 1939-40, 
153 millions in 1943-44, 166 millions in 1944-45 
and 182 millions in 1945-46. Total vehicle 
miles, both in 1943-44 and as estimated in 
1944-45, were slffhtly less than in 1939-40, and 
it is not possible to make a forecast for 1945-46. 
Thus, it will be seen that mainly on account of 
increase in expenditure on staff and. to some 
extent on fuel and stores, the expenses per train 
mile as well as per vehicle mile have been 
practically doubled since 1939-40. 

The capital programme for 1945-48 was 
estimated at 78.94 crores of which 30 crores 
was to be charged to working expenses, 5.8 
crores to the railway reserve. Practically all 
the expenditure was on open line works. The 
eee of this expenditure over the various 
assets is :— 


Rolling stock .. ee «. 21.97 crores 
Machinery ati os oe 2.15 crores 
Track renewals . * 6.82 crores 
Bridges .. & i a 1.12 crores 
Structural engineering works 

other than bridges... me 5.54 crores 
Purchase of lines je 2.26 crores 
Collieries .. ee ag es 29 lakhs 
Increase in stores and manufac- 

ture suspense balances = 2.99 crores. 


The Railway Member in his budget speech 
disclosed the magnitude of the work accomplish- 
ed by Engineering Department of the railways 
to increase the line capacity and to construct 
military depots and airfields. 


Since the war began over 1,400 miles of mili- 
tary sidings have been constructed, 70 miles of 
permanent and 153 miles of temporary sidings 
for airfields, 21 miles of new single line and 400 
miles of doubling or quadrupling have been 
completed up to the end of January 1945 and 
the programme is by no means finished. In 
addition 198 crossing stations, additional loops 
at 174 stations, song nents of loop at 145 
stations and remodelling of 30 large station 
yards have been completed. In all some 3,500 
miles of track material have been arranged for 
(including 1,205 miles for overseas) so that in 
spite of the difficulties arising from shortage of 
materials and labour and the pressure of every 
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day maintenance work, engineering departments 
have succeeded in providing the equivalent of a 
good sized railway system. 


Sir Edward Benthall also indicated the post- 
War plans of the Indian railways. Good pro- 
gress has been made with the details of the post- 
war plans which were discussed by the House 
during the last Budget Session, A tentative 
poset of construction of new railways has 

en prepared in consultation with Provincial 
Governments. This can be put into operation 
at reasonably short notice and will keep the 
railways occupied for several years. Standards 
for improved rolling stock and plans for amenities 
for third class passengers and staff are being 
finalised. As regards the manufacture of 
locomotives and boilers in India, the Singhbum 
Workshops of the E. I, Ry. were handed 
over to Messrs. Tatas on June 1, 1945 
for this purpose. With assistance from The 
Tata Iron and Stee] Works and from the East 
Indian Railway, it is planned to produce 100 
boilers within 15 months of this date which, 
even if not fully achieved, will afford substantial 
relief owing to the late deliveries of boiler orders 
from overseas, The lay-out and equipment for 
the manufacture of locomotives at Kanchrapara 
under State management are also being finalised 
and sufficient progress has been made to enable 
orders for certain heavy machinery to be placed 
so as to prevent any avoidable delay in commenc- 


ing manufacture as soon as the works have been, 


remodelled after release from war work. Pro- 
_ for an overhaul of the rating system and 
or a regrouping of railways are in hand, but 
nothing useful can be disclosed at the present 
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juncture. A Committee has been set up under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. John Sargent to ex- 
amine the question of encouraging tourist 
traffic after the war both by Indians and by 
tourists from overseas, Generally it is safe to 
say that railway plans for post-war reconstruc- 
tion are as well ahead as, or in advance of, those 
of any other department of Government. 


Rail-road co-ordination came up for a good 
deal of discussion during the Budget Session of 
the Central Assembly. On a cut motion of the 
Muslim League Party, the Assembly threw out 
a demand for Rs. 82 lakhs in respect of working 
expenses. This demand related to the purchase 
of motor lorries and buses by the Railway 
Administrations for participating in road traffic. 
Aiter a good deal of informal discussion, Govern- 
ment were able to reach an agreement with the 
opposition parties which was ratified by the 
Assembly by approving a supplementary demand 
for Rs. 82 lakhs. The Assembly, under this 
agreement, accepted the principle of railways 
participating in road traffic, provided (a) that 
the railways did not dominate but acquires only 
a substantial interest in the road transport 
enterprises ; (b) that the existing road trans- 
port operators would be permitted to acquire"a 
specified interest in road transport enterprises, 
along with the Provincial Governments and 
travelling public ; (c) that the existing operators 
will be permitted to sell their stocks of lorries, 
buses, etc , to the road transport enterprises, and 
(d) that the personnel of the existing companies 
will be provided employment in the road trans- 
port enterprises, subject to their possessing the 
requisite qualifications and training. 
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The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Board 1s an adhoc body con 
stituted from time to time as necessity arises to 
investigate the claims made bv any Indiin 
industry to protection It generally consists of a 
President and two memters one of whom 1s 
normally a Government official Ithas subject to 
the approval of the Government of India power 
to co opt other members for particular enquiries 


Indians 


It tours over the industrial centres in India where 
the industrv referred to it 18 located and 1f satis 
fied after detailed enquiries that the claim for 
protection is justified it makes its recommend 
ations to the Government of India The last Tariff 
Board became functus officio early in 1939 after 
completing an enquiry into the question of extend 
lng protection to the Indian sericulture industry 


Overseas. 


Numbers —The total Indian population overseas according to the latest ava lable 


estimates is as follows — 


Name of countiy | 


Indian population 


Date of estimates 





Don anions 


1, Australia 4 544 1933 
2 Canada 1 500 1941 
3, New Zealand 3 200 1942 
+4, South Africa—Cape 11 206 1945 
Trans\aal 29 482 1945 
Natal 209 200 1945 


Orange Free 
State 


1945 





5 Sotthern Rhodesia 2 547 1941 
Colonwes and Protectorates 

6 Ceylon 700 000 1943 

s British Malaya * 748 529 1940 

8 Hongkong 4745 1931 

9 Mauritfus 269 889 1938 
10 Sevchelles 503 1931 
12 Qrbraltar 80 1931 
12 Nigeria 82 1931 
138 Kenya 47 000 (Asiatics) 1942 
14 Uganda 26072 ( , 1943 
15 Nyasaland 1 851 ( ) 1940 
16 Zanzibar 14 000 1931 
17 Tanganyika 35 591 (Asiatics) 1942 
18 Jamaica 26 507 1948 
19 Trinidad 170 396 1942 
20 British Guiana 157 185 1942 
2 Fin Islands 105 681 1942 
22 Northern Rhodesia 421 (Asiatics) 1937 
23 South African Protectorates 409 ( >?) 1936 
24 South West Africa 14 / pe, 1936 
2 Maldives 550 1933 
26 British North Borneo 1 298 1931 
PY Aden 5 594 1932 
28 British Somaliland 520 1931 
20 Malta 41 1933 
30 Grenada 5 000 1932 
31 St Luca 2189 1921 
32 Bntish Honduras 497 1931 
38 Sierra Leone 444 (Asiatics) 1931 

Other par's 
34 Burma 1 O17 825 1931 
36 United Kingdom 7 128 1932 
Total for British Bmpire 3 660 816 





® Includes Straits Settloments, Federated and Unfederated Malay States 


Indians 





Name of Country 


Indian Population 


Overseas, gb7 


Date of estimates 








Foren Countries 


36 Dutch East Indies 27 638 1930 
37 Siam » 000 (approximately) 1931 
38 French Indo China 6 000 ( a ) 1931 
39 Japan 300 ( os ) 1931 
40 SBahrein 500 1933 
41, Iraq 2 596 1932 
42 Muscat 441 1933 
43 Portuguese East Afnca 5 000 1931 
44 Madagascar 7 945 1931 
45 Reunion 1 533 1933 
46 United States of America ‘ 5 80 1930 
47 Dutch Guiana 40 777 1935 
48 Brazil 2 000 1931 
49 European countries 1 000 (approximately) 
50 Panama 85 | Hindus) Lded 

Total for foreign countries 106 665 

Total for all countries 8 817 481 


General —The recognition of the 1mportance 
attached by public opimon im this country to 
the problems of Indians residing in other parts 
of the Empire led to the creation of the Depart 
ment of Indians Overseas under the portfolio 
of a separate Member of His Excellency the 
Viceroy 8 Executive Council in October 1941 
to deal with this increasingly complex matter 
With the extension of war in the Last and Far 
East and the occupation of Alhed territories by 
the Japanese the problems of the evacuation 
of Indians from these territories and of the 
welfare of those stranded in these areas, are 
also bemg dealt with in this Dejartment In 
March 1944 consequent upon the decision of 
the Government of India to accept the proposal 
of the Australian Government to ay point Hi.h 
Coramis ioners 1n India and Australia on a 
1euprocal basis the work connected with the 
conduct of Iniias political relations with the 
Domninion»y was entrusted to this Depaitment 
and its name was chinged to that of the Depart 
ment of Commonwealth Relations 


Origin of Indian Emigration —Em 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
ahd there 18 little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra Java and Ceylon Emugtfation for 
puryose of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th centurv. Krom 1800 AD onwards 
Indian< crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle 
ments to work on the sugar, spice tapioca 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue tor long 
without regulation The first officially re 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1850, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand 
Carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1884 
gave the first great impetus to the movement 
rhe sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best reeruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
Tecrults from Calcutta The Government of 


India at a very early stage realised the neces 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula 
tion ‘ihe Law Commussion was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommenda 
tins for securing the well being of emigrants 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advanta,e 
being taken of the simplicity and ignoi1ance oi 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
Should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance auring the voyage A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
hive These recommeadations were embodied 
im the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minabie after 5 years 


History of Emigration —Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australa 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia) In 1838 emigration was sus 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the jystem was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
orfraud robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutalitv§ In consequence emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Maun 
tlus and there control was tightened In Aet 
AAI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad Act XIIT of 1847 re 
moved the restrictions On emigration to Ceylon 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo 
nies in 1849 gave rise to asystem of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Réunion and 
Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory This practiee was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852 Jn 1858 emigration 
was opened to St Lucia, and in 1860 to St 
Vincent, Natal and St Kitts In the latter 
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year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
téon with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 
and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary Sonditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to theinjury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in tle treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the Colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 


Legislation.—In 1871 a fresh consolidat- 
ing Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N.-W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
Ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specified 
thecountries to which emigration was lawful, 
but empowered the Governor- Genera} in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures had not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India were not duly enforced. 
This Act with certain amendments of no impor. 
tance to the system of indentured emigration 
remained in force until 1908, when a fresh 
revision of the law was undertaken. 


Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Maurittus, Jamaica. 
British Guiana, Trinidad, &t. Luocig, Grenada, 
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t, Vincent, Natal, 8t. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died ont. 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
Martinique and auadecure had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
srecautions taken for the proper treatment 
ind repatriation of the immigrants. 


The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
‘esident Indian labourers. The Government 
ff India also occasionally depute to the 
Colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
“ndia visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
_n spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in_ connection 
with the indentured system of emigra- 
tion and Indian publjic opinion became 
trongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
ind they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
iad come when contract labour should be 
‘bolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VIE of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisia- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
‘¢ Emigrant ’’ was extended to cover all per- 
sons ‘assisted’ to depart from India. 


Another development was the appointment 
of a Standing Emigration Committee, composed 
of 12 members of the Central Legislature, to 
advise the Government of India on all major 
emigration questions, and more particularly 
with regard to the terms and conditions on 
which the emigration of unskilled labour should 
be allowed. The terms and conditions on which 
emigration of unskilled labour has been per- 
mitted to Ceylon and Malaya since March, 1923, 
are those which the committee approved, after 
meeting deputations sent by the two countries. 


The Committee, though originally constituted 
to advise on emigration questions only, alwavs 
advised the Government on all important 
matters concerning Indians Overseas In 
April, 1945, its name was changed to that of 
‘Standing Committee on Commonwealth KHela- 
tions’ and its membership was increased to 14. 
Its functions now are to advise the Common- 
wealth Relations Department on all matters 
with which it is concerned excepting the 
pilgrimage to Hedjaz, 
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It was found that the lack of power to 
tegulate the total flow of emugration for 
unskilled work whether assisted or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly mn times of economic 
depression The Indian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power to prohibit when 
necessary even unassisted emigration for the 
purpose of unskilled work This amendment 
was promulgated on December 14 1939 


The Indian Emigration Act 1922 also contains 
certain provisions to safeguard the interests 
of persons emigrating for the purpose of skilled 
work It was found that wlicit emigration in 
some volume was taking place particularly ip 
Bombay with the connivance of some dishonest 
passage brokers and rules were promulgated 
under the Act on the 14th Dec 1939 providing 
for the licensing of passage brokers and requiring 
that a passage broker should not be a party to 
any arrangement to recover from the emigrant 
the cost of recruitment These rules have 
so far been made applicable to the provinces 
of Bombay and Sind 


Durning 1939 40 two minor defects in the Indian 
Emigration Act 1922 were remedied Now 
the Protectors of Emigrants can exercise 
the powers of detention search etc, for the 
prevention of offences under the Act and by 
making the offence under Section 30 of the 
Act cognizable, removes an anomaly between 
Sections 35 and 30A of the Act 


Present Position—Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as 
pect The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 
vetters In several Colonies and Domunions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries 12 which they are settled but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of iegal 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three — 


(a) Contro) of emigration 


(>) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire 


(ec) Rights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas 

These questions may be considered 
separately. 

Control of Emigration--So0 far as 


unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of dia have assumed absolute powers of 
control in accordance with powers conferred 
on them by the Fmuigration Act of 1922 The 
functions of the Government of India were 
previously performed by the Provincial Govern 
ments by virtue of powers delegated to them 
under Section 124 (1) of the Government of 
India Act, 1985 With a view to dealing directly 
with all emigration problems in the post-war 
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period on a uniform all India basis the Govern 
ment of India resumed the administration of 
those functions with effect from 1st October 
1944 and appointed a Controller General of 
Emigration m1 the Commonwealth Relations 
Dept for that purpose (See earher sees 
of the Year Book for details ) 


Admission of Indians to Empire 
Countries —On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences 1917 and 
1918 and the policy accepted by theself govern- 
ing Dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions — 


“(1) It 1g an inherent function of the Goy- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British CommonWealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities 


**(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education, such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
pose or to permanent settlement 


(3) Indiang already permanently domiciled 
nthe other British countries should be allowed 
to bring 1n their wives and minor children on 
condition (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian, and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian 


The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have 
from time to time, adopted and which, with 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economie 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country South Afmca pro 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister ofthe Interior on economic grounds, 
or on account of hisstandard or habits of life, to 
be unsuited to the requirements of the Union 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who h come to the Dominion otherwise 
than by continuous journey from the country of 
which he was a native and unless he poss in 
his own right 250 dollare Since 1980 Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years Of age, 
of any Canadian pee legally admitted 
to and resident in C@hada whois in a position 
to receive and care for his dependents New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted sp¢gial exemptions 1n favou 

te 
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of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education India on 1ts 
side assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of 1mmigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports By the Immuicration into India 
Act, 1924 the Government of India was 
empowered to make rules for the purpose of 
securing that persons not being of Indian 
origin domiciled in any British posses 
8100, Shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by thelaw and admuni- 
stration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile ’’ That Act was repealed in 1943 by 
the Reciprocity Act 1943 which enables the 
Government of India to impose such disabilities 
in respect of entry into or travel residence 
eto , etc , upon subjects of any British possession 
which subjects persons of Indian oriiin to like 
disabilities With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there 1s no Justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immuigra 
tion of British Indians which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has 1n practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
Colony where, a8 stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved toitself the nght to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the Colonv may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas —The policy 
of the Empire is summed up in the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which was 
recorded in the following terms — 


“This Conference reaffirms that each Commu: 
nity of the Britsso Commonwealth should en: 
joy complete control over the composition 
of 1ts own population by restricting 1mmigra- 
tion from any of ths other communities, but 
recognisen that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference 
therefore 1s of opinion that in the interests 0! 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it 1s 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised ” 


The representatives of South Africa regretted 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless felt bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
{Indians 1n South Africa and hopcd that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way could soon be found to reach a mor 
satisfactory position 


Sammary of Present Position —The presen! 
position 1s a8 follows 


Australa.—The majority of Indians 1 
Australia are engaged 1n retail trade or agricul 
tural operations The ( ommonwealth franchis 
was granted to British Indians domiciled 
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ustraha in 1925 In the States of New South 

‘ales, Victoria, South Australia Queensland 
mud Tasmania Indians are not disqualified on 
acial prounds for the State franchise The 
disability which existed in this respect in 
“yweensland until December 1930 and in Western 
ustralia until the end of 1934 was removed as a 
‘esult of imformal representation made by 
‘he representatives of India on va1lous occasions, 
nuluding the one made by the late Sir Muham 
mad Shafi at the 1930 Imperial Conference 
‘he Constitution and Hectoral Acts in Western 
ustralia disqualify an aboil.inal native of 
Australia Asia or Africa from being registered as 
in elector for the Assembly but he may be 
mrolled as a voter for the Legislative Council 
‘which 1s the Upper House) in each province in 
which he holds freehold property of at least 
“50 capital value 


Indians born 1n British India were admitted 
0 the benefits of the Invalid and Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1926 They were also made 
shigble fo maternity allowances Indians in 
Austrolia still suffer from certam munor di» 
‘bilities (administrative and legal) relating to 
-Town lands mining certain occupations and 
mplovment Under the Mining Act of 1904, 

Western Austraha the grant of mining nghts 
to Asiatics requires the approval of the Minister 
in charge of Mines Under the south Australia 
irrigation and Reclaimed Lands Act, 1914, 
[ndians are not eli_ible to obtain leases of land 

Western Australia wherever licences are 
prescribed for example for cutting sandalwood 
for employment under Government contractors 
and for employment in European factories 
Indians find it dificult under the present 
admuinistiative practice to get the authorities 
to exercise discretion 1n their favour 


An exchange of High Commissioners took 
place between India and Australia in 1944 
when the Government of Australia appomted 
It Gen Sir Iven G Mackay as the first Austra- 
han High Commis ioner in India and the Govern- 
ment of India appointed Sir Raghunath Puru 
shottam Paranjpye as the first High Commis 
sioner for India 1n Australia Both the High 
Commissioners are striving to establish closer 
relations between the two countries 


A delegation consisting of six Indian indus 
trialists visited Australia in 1945 to study trade 
condition there 


Canada —Indian residents of Canada are 
mostly farmers gardeners farm workers, 
managers of retail stores, hawkers and unskilled 
labourers While in the other eight provinces 
of Canada Indian residents are not subject to 
any political or legal disabilities Indians in 
British Columbia numbering about 1,300 are 
denied the municipal, provincial and federal 
franchise as a result of which they cannot 
serve as trustees In any municipal or rural 
school district hold any municipal office or 
serve as jurors they are debarred from employ 
ment by contractors for the Public ork 
Department and for the sale of Governments 
timber and also from holding a foreshore lease 
or kKngineers’ certificate under the Boiler 
Inspection Act 


New Zealand—Indians domiciled in New 
Zealand are generally not subject to any 
disability and enjoy equal citizenship rights 
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including franchise with the other British, 


subjects 
South Africa —Tho main grievances of 
Indians, which led to a passive resistance 


movement headed by Mr Gandhi, were set 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts Gandhi agreement (See earlier 
editions of the Year Book for detatls ) 


In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their nights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommenda 
tions were published in earlier editions of the 
Year Book 


Cape Town Agreement, 1927. 

It was announced mn April 1926 that the 
Government of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Atrica had agreed to hold a Round 
Table Confcrence to explore all possible methods 
of settling the Indian question in the Union in a 
manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of western standards of hfe mm South Africa by 
just and legitimate means The Conference as 
sembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its | 
session finished on January 12th There was in 
these meetings, a full and frank exchange of 
views which resulted in a truer appreciation of 
mutual difficulties and a united understanding to 
co operate in the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of tirendliness and good will Ihe 
terms of the Lape Town Agreement were on the 
following lines — 


‘ Both Governments re affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all Just and 
legitimate means for the maimtenance of western 
standards of life 


The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are prepared 
to conform to western standards of life, should 
be enabled to do so 


For those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themsclves of it, the Union 
Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where 
western standards are not required Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
proposed revision of thc law relating to domicile 
which will be of general application Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desire 
to return to the Union within the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do 90 on refund to the Union 
Government of the cost of the assistance received 
by them 


The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
atrival in India 


The admission into the Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
8 of Resolution XAI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918 


In the expectation that the difficulties with 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
materially lessened by the agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into, 
operation under the most favourable auspices and | 
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have & fair trial the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and [mmigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) bill 


The two Governments have agreed to watch 
the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to timeas to 
any changes that experience may suggest 


The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent 1n order to secure contimuous 
and effective co operation between the two 
Governments ’ 


Agent of the Government of In 
The Government of Indii selected the Rt 
Hon ble V S Srinivasa Sastri as their first 
Agent He reached the Union on the 28th 
June, 1927 The design ition of the A,ent was 
changed to that of Agent General im 1935 


Change of Status —Following the appomt 
nent of a High Commissioner in the Union of 
South Africa by the Domimion Government of 
Canada the Government of India considered that 
the status of their representative should not be 
lower than that of any of the sister Dominions 
and an announcement was made that trom Ist 
January, 1941, the status of the Agent General 
would be raised to that of High Commussioner 
for India in the Union of South Afnca The 
announcement was accompanied by a message 
from General Smuts to His Excellency the 
Viceroy While the High Commussioner will be 
the sole channel of communication between the 
Governments of India and the Union of South 
Africa and in official representations and corres 
pondence his views will be those of the Govern 
ment of India only he will still be available for 
Living advice to the Indian community and for 
making any representations on their behalf 


Indias representatives in the Union since 
1927 have been— 


ere 


Rt Hon ble V S Srinivasa Sastri 1927 1929 
Sir K V Redd 1923 195. 
Kunwar Sir Mahiraj Singh IC8§ 1932 1935 
Sur Syed Raza All 1930 1938 
Sir B Rama Rau 108 1938 1941 
Sir Shafa st Ahmad khan 1941-1945 
Mr R M Deshmukh 1945- 


An Assistant Secretary to the High Com 
missioner was appointed in 1942 and stationed 
in Durbin to heep the High Commissione1 
infoi1med of the Indian problems in Natal 


In February, 1930 a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and occupy 1m- 
movable property in the Transvaal and incident 
ally to trade The Committee was required 
enter alia, to investigate how far the intentions of 
the legislature, as embodied 1n the Act of 1919, 
were being given effect to and whether and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable The Committce came to the conclusion 
that the position which had arisen as a result of 
ulegal occupation in the mining areas was serious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 3 of 1885, 
as amended by the Act of 1919 intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
Lfransvaal outside reserved areas either individu 
allv or collectively and elther directly or 
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indirectly It submitted its report on the 13th 
May, 1930, and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bull, which it urged should be enacted 1m- 
mediately The Bull was read for the first time 
on the 14th May, 1930, but in deference to the 
representations made by the Government of India 
that adequate time should be allowed for careful 
examination of the far-reaching provisions of the 
measure, the Union Government decided to defer 
further consideration of it until the Parhamentary 
session of 1931. Asa result of opposition to the 
Bull, it was later postponed further, and a Con- 
ference was held 1n 1932 to examine the provisions 
of the Bill and to review the working of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 in accordance with para 
7 of that Agreement 


The results of the Conference were summar)sed 
in previous editions of the Year Book 


Anti-Indian Enactments—Since 1932, 
there have also been several enactments which 
are capable of beimg used agaist Indians 
in the Union, eg, the Transvaal Licences 
(Control) Ordinance of 1932 and the Natal Rural} 
Dealers’ Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
1935. A further development occurred 1n 1937 
when three private Bulls affecting the position of 
Indians in the Union were introduced in the 
Union Parlhament he first sought to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 
natives It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Committee failed The second Bull sought to 
empower Provincial Councils to prohibit the em- 

loyment of Europeans by non-Europeans in the 

nion, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
of fixed one inthe Transvaal by any Kuro- 
pean, Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
Asiatics and by children of such marriages 
Both the Government of India and their Agent 
General in the Union made representations 
against these two Bills Second reading, which 
would have involved acceptance of the principle 
of the two measures, was not proceeded with and 
they were referred to a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly for investigation of 
their contents and form. Both the Indian com- 
nfunity and the Agent General gave evidence 
before the Select Committee The Committee 
came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 
ownership of land through marriage, but after 
consideration of the other Bull submitted an 
amended Bull entitled the White Women’s 
Employment Restriction Bill. The amended Bull 
sought to prohibit the employment of European 
women by Asiatics except under a certificate of 
the Minister of Labour and to forbid the issue of 
such a certificate if the women concerned were to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non- 
European or to be housed or employed on 
premises containing dwelling or sleeping quarters 
of Asiatics or at places where they might come 
into contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
over the counter Cape Malays and Japanese 
(while the trade convention with Japan lasted) 
were to be exempted from the restriction The 
new Measure was purely antl Indian and the 
Government of India protested strongly agaist 
it. In the course of oral evidence before the 
Select Committee, a representative of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians would be willing to terminate employ- 
ment of European women voluntarily where 
circumstances showed that particular exception 
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might be, or had been, justifiably taken to such 
employment The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co-operation by 
the Indian community in objectionable cases and 
an announcement was made on the 14th April in 
the Unien House of Assembly that no further 
opportunity would be given for the discussion on, 
or for legislation in connection with, the Select 
Commuittee’s report on the Bills The Umon 
Government, however, reserved the right to 
undertake legislation later should circumstances 
demand it The dropping of these two Bills 
did not, however, satisfy certam sections and an 
announcement was made in the Union Parliament 
on the 17th May, 1937, that two Commissions, 
one to enquire into mixed marriages and the other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenure 1n areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the Feetham 
Commission, would be appointed. These Com- 
missions were appointed in February, 1938. 


Mixed Marriages Commission.—In Sep- 
tember, 1988, the South African Indian Congress 
presented a memorandum to the Commussion 
and also gave oral evidence It was pointed 
out that the number of marriages between 
Europeans and Indians was negligible, there 
was no sign of an increase in spite of the rapid 
growth in the numbers of each community, and 
that the effect of such marriages had an 1nsigni- 
ficant effect on the composition and future 
welfare of the South African population The 
Agent General in the Union supplemented the 
evidence already given by the local Indian 
community 


The report of the Mixed Marriages Commission 
was published in August, 1939 Four members 
of the Commission signed a majority report 
and one member a munority report The 
finding of the majority report was that public 
opinion had failed to prevent mixed marriages 
and could not be relied upon to prevent such 
marriages 1n future and that mixed marriages 
gave rise to social problems of a serious nature 
The Commission held that segregation by means 
of housing schemes and the separation of the 
sexes at places of work would help in reducing 
the incidence of mixed marriages The Com- 
mission emphasised the need for improvement 
of the economic position of non-Europeans on 
the ground that marriages with Europeans 
would be less attractive if their present disabil- 
ities were diminished It was also suggested 
that a separate law should be enacted to govern 
the validation of the marriages between coloured 
persons only, coloured persons including all 
non-Europeans In the minority report 1t was 
stated that legislation was no solution of the 
problem and 1t was suggested that the simple 
laws of heredity should be taught and also that 
to overeome the disparity between the European 
male and female population immigration into 
South Africa of young European women should 
be encouraged In January, 1940, Dr Malan 
moved a resolution in the House of Assembly 
urging introduction of legislation to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commussion 
In the course of the discussion on the resolution 
the Minister of the Interior stated that as the 
country was in a state of war, Government did 
not propose to embark upon contentious legisla- 
tion touching difficult social conditions, senti- 
ments and racial pride. 
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Murray Land Commission.—This Com 
mission which was appointed early in 1938, 
was presided over by Mr Justice Murray of 
the Supreme Court of South Africa (Transvaal 
Provincial Division) and had the following 
terms of reference — 


‘‘To inquire into and report whether, and if 
so to what extent, the letter or spimt of any 
law restricting or prohibiting the ownership 
use or occupation by Asiatics of land is being 
evaded and to make any recommendations it 
may think fit in regard thereto 


The foregoing terms of reference shall not 
apply to proclaimed land under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908 (Transvaal), as 
amended from time to time, to the extent to 
which it has been dealt with by the Feetham 
Report ”’ 


Both the Transvaal Indian Congress and the 
Agent General in the Union gave evidence 
before the Commussion in October, 1938, and 
its report was published on the 22nd March, 
1939 Therecommendations of the Commission, 
which were published in the Press, were 
generally considered to be satisfactory from the 
Indian point of view No action has so far been 
taken by the Government of the Union on the 
report 


In spite of repeated representations from the 
local Indian community and the Government 
of India, the Union Government passed -the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 1939 
which came into force on June 16, 1939 The 
Act restricts three important mghts of the Indian 
community in the Transvaal (a) the mght to 
occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions 
(b) the right to trade anywhere 1n the Transvaal, 
and (c) the rmght of Indians holding trading 
hcences in May 1919 to transfer their business 
premises in the same township The main 
provisions of the Act are as follows (1) Further 
protection for two years was granted to such 
illegal occupation of land by Asiatics in the area 
under the Gold Law as had been protected since 
May, 1930 (2) The igsue of trading licenses 
except with the permission of the Minister was 
prohibited unlessit was ; roved that the applicant 
and the person 1n control of the business were 
not <Asiatics (8) The hiring or occupation by 
Asiatics of any land or premises was prohibited 
if such land or premises were not occupied by 
Asiatics or coloured persons on April 30, 1939 
(4) The Minister was empowered to issue per- 
mnits of exemption In April 1941 an amending 
Act was passed to keep alive the provisions of 
the Act of 1989 for a further period of two 
years, t¢, till May 1943 


The international aituation in September, 1939, 
and the consequent change of peeree | in the 
Union with General (now Field Marshal) Smuts 
commg into power altered the position slightly so 
far as the Indian community was concerned It 
was officially announced that the Government of 
the Union intended to appoint a commission to 
ascertain whether penetration had in fact taken 
place The Union Government also declared 
that no freah statutory measures involving segre- 
gation would be introduced during the war 


First Broome Commission.—Thougt’ the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 
1989, had been brought into force in June, 1988, 
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as a result of further representations the Union 
Government declared that no fresh statutory 
Measures involving segregation would be in- 
troduced during the war In January, 1940, the 
Minister of the Interior also announced the 
intention of the Union Government to appomt 
& judicial Commission to ascertain the extent 
if any, of Asiatic penetration of predominantly 
European areas and the Commission was actually 
appointed in May with the Hon ble Mr Justice 
¥ N Broome as Chairman and the following 
terms of reference — 


“To enquire into and report whether, and 
if go, to what extent Indians have since 1st 
January, 1927, commenced occupation of or 
acquired sites for trading or for residential 
purposes in predominantly European areas in 
the Provinces of Natal and the Transvaal 
(excluding land proclaimed under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908, as amended, of the 
Transvaal) and the reasons for such occupation 
or acquisition ’’ 


An attempt made by the Indian community 
to get the Commussion discharged on account 
of the critical war position in Europe proved 
futile The Commission concluded the record 
ing of evidence in the Transvaal in November 
and enquiries in Natal were in progress during 
the first half of 1941 A summary of the find 
ings of the Commission was published on October 
llth The two main findings were that in the 
Transvaal the extent of penetration since 1927 
did not appear to be alarming or even surprising 
and in Natal the extent of penetration into 
European areas was little more than a trickle 
As regards the cases of penetration as had been 
found it was stated that the main reason for 
penetration by acquisition was attributable 
to the desire to obtain good investments (and 
this was also held to account for some of the 
acquisitions with occupation), while the most 
lmportant reason for acquisition with occups- 
tion was given as the “lack of housing and civic 
amenities in predominantly Indian areas” 
The Commussion also recorded that “{t is 
the Commission’s considered opmion that the 
Indian opposition to compulsory segregation 
will never be overcome, but that de facto segre 
gation may some day be achieved by voluntary 
mutual co operation ”’ 

Second Broome Commission —Towards 
the end of 1942, the Durban City Council 
represented to the Minister of the Interior that 
since October 1940 Indian penetration in pre- 
dominantly European areas in Durban had been 
taking place on an accelerated scale As a 
result of this representation, Mr Justice F N 
Broome was once again appointed to enquire 
into and report whether, and if so to what extent 
Indians (ncluding Companies with predom1 
nantly Indian directorates) had, since 30th 
September, 1940 in the Municipal area of 
Durban, acquired sites in those areas which 
the previous Commission found to be pre- 
domimantly European on lst January, 1927 
According to the findings of this Commussion, 
the sites acquired by Indians in 1942 were 2} 
times greater than the highest previous hier 
total and the amount paid for these sites during 
the 29 months covered by the Commussion did 


not fall short of the total amount so paid during 
the 13 years which were covered by previous 
Commission, 
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As a result of this finding and im order 
to check further acquisition of property 
by Indians, the Union Government passed an 
Act called “the Trading and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Act, 
1943,” generally called as the Pegging Act 
This Act provides for the continuance in the 
Transvaal of the provisions of the Asiatic 
(Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 1939 for a 
further period of 3 years and extends similar 

rovisions prohibiting transfer of properties 

tween Europeans and Indians in Natal for a 

riod of 3 years 1e, up to March 31, 1946 

e Government of India through their High 
Commussioner in the Union protested against the 
measure and brought to the notice of the Union 
Government the declaration that the latter had 
made to the effect that no fresh statutory 
measures involving segregation of Indians would 
be introduced during the war, They also made 
various other alternative suggestions in order to 
achieve the object desired by the Union Govern 
ment without having recourse to legislative 
action, but all these protests and suggestions were 
in vain Indian public opimion both im South 
Africa and India was greatly agitated over the 
new legislation and suggested reciprocal action 
against the Union of South Afmca These 
suggestions received the attention of the 
Government of India 


They formulated their plans to take action 
against the Union Inthe meanwhile, however, 
it became clear that the general elections in the 
Union had played a large part mm the enactment 
of Pegging Legislation—Indian penetration 
having been used as a convenient election issue 
for securing votes of anti Indian Europeans 
The Government of India, therefore, waited for 
the excitement aroused by the elections to subside 
in the hope that the Union Government would 
make a conciliatory move after the atmosphere 
in the country had returned to normal Indian 
public opmion, however, continued to be dis 
turbed both in India and 8 Africa and constantly 
urged upon the Government of India to adopt 
retaliatory measures 


Pretoria Agreement.—On 18th Apml, 1944, 
as a result of an agreement, known as “ Pre- 
toria Agreement’ between the Union Prime 
Minister and the Minster of the Interior on the 
one hand and a deputation from Natal including 
members of the Natal Indian Congress on the 
other a decision was taken according to which 
the Pegging Act was to be replaced by an 
Ordinance to be passed by the Natal Provincial 
Council, It was agreed by both the parties 
that the main problem was the occupation of 
property for residential purposes in urban areas 
where the question arose of Indians living in 
close proximity to Europeans The Ordinance 
was to provide for the creation of a licensing 

board with two Europeans and two Indian 
members and a third European with legal 
traming as chairman The Board was to 
control occupation of dwellings in Durban by 
Hoens The Pegging Act was to be with- 
proclamation after the Ordinance 

passed The Agreement on the whole, 
met with satisfactory reception among the 
majority of Indian3 in South Africa The 
Government of India also decided to give it a 
chance are ee did not think it an ideal 
solution A Ordinance embodying major 


drawn by 
was 
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points of the Agreement, which was approved 
by the Natal Indian Congress was introduced 
in the Natal Provincial Counc and it was 
referred to the Select Commuttee after first 
reading On October 17th, 1944, the draft 
Residential Property Regulations Ordinance 
with the Report of the Select Committee was 
placed on the table of the Provincial Council 
The amended draft Ordinance departed from the 
Pretoria Agreement in many aspects, in 
particular it restricted the mght of Indians to 
acauire property That Ordinance, with two 
other Ordinances, vz Natal Housing Ordinance 
and Provincial and Local Authorities Expro- 
priation Ordinance, was passed on 8rd November 
1944 Indian3 in South Africa were greatly 
agitated over this legislation It also aroused 
great resentment among the Indian public in 
India It was apprehended that these Ordi- 
nances would enable the Provincial Admunistra- 
tion to carry out racial zoning 


The Government of India represented to the 
Union Government that Ithe new measure was 
unwarranted and urged for its withdrawal and 
implementation of the Pretoria Agreement 
As the representations met with failure, the 
Government of India enforced the Reciprocity 
Act against South Africa, and persons of South 
African domicile were declared prohibited 
immigrants in India They were debarred from 
acquiring or occupying any property without 

permit and were also derived of the local 
franehise The Indian Legislature urged the 
Government of India to recall their High Com 
missioner from South Africa and to enforce 
economic sanctions against her 


On 28th November 1944, during his interview 
with the Natal Indian Congress Delegation 
Field Marshall] Smuts admitted that the Residen- 
tial Property Regulation Ordinance was inconsis- 
tent with the Pretoria Agreement Later on 
the three Ordinances were declared ultra vires 
of the powers of the Provincial Council In 
March 1945 Field Marshall Smuts stated in 
Parliament that the Union Government proposed 
to bring about legislation to grant powers for 
expropnation of property, so that what the 
Provincial Council found impossible to do 
could be done by the Union Government The 
Indian community took a grave view of the 
contemplated legislation This legislation was 
not however, proceeded with but instead the 
Union Government introdured 1n Parliament on 
28rd May 1945 a bill entitled ‘‘ Housing (Emer- 
gency Powers) Bill” It was passed in June, 
1945 and enables the Government to frame 
Regulations relating to acquisition and expro 
priation of property by the local authorities 
the Natal Housing Board and the National 
Housing and Planning Commussion of the Union 
Government The Regulations will be limited 
to three years in the first mstance but are 
renewable bv resolutions of both the Houses of 
Parhament It also empowers the Provincial 
Councils to institute Housing Boards. The 
Natal Indian Congress has been assured that 
they will be fully consulted at the time of the 
“raming of Regulations 


ird Broome Commission.—On 17th March, 
1944,4the appointment of a Commission by the 
Union Prime Minister, foreshadowed in the 
Assembly speech on 22nd March 1943, of 


Indians 


Mr Tawrence then Minster of the Interior, | 


with the following terms of reference was 
gazetted — 


“To enquire into and report upon matters 
affecting the Indian community of the: 
Province of Natal, with special reference to. 
housing and health needs, civic amenities, | 
civic status and provision of adequate. 
residential, educational, religious and. 
recreational facilities, and to make recom 
mendations generally as to what steps are 
necessary further to implement the uphft of 
clauses of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 
and as to all matters affecting the well-bemg 
and advancement of the permanent Indian 
population of Natal ”’ 


The Commission included two Indians and 
commenced work 1n May, 1944 The introdue 
tion of the Residential Property Regulation 
Ordinance and other Ordinances mentioned 
in the foregoing paras brought about a crisis 
In December 1944, the two Indian members 
resigned the membership of the Commussion 
saying that, as the Ordinances and the Reports 
of the Natal Post War Reconstruction Commis 
sion had anticipated the work of the Commission 
and forestalled its recommendations the 
usefulness of the Commussion was stultified 
The Commission, however continued its work 
In the 2nd week of June 1945, the Intermm 
Report of the Commission was published The 
main and only important recommendation of 
the Commussion 1s that the Union Government 
should invite the Government of India to end 
to the Union a delegation, composed substan 
tially of Indians for the purpose of discussing 
with the Union Government, and with such 
representatives as the Union Government may 
appoint, and with such other persons as the 
delegation may invite, all matters affecting 
Indians in South Africa 


Lawrence Commuittee.—Towards the end 
of 1939, Mr. Lawrence, the Minister of the 
Interior, suggested that the Natal Indian Asso- 
ciation and the Durban City Council showd 
constitute a Jomt Committee for the purpose 
of preventing further penetration by Asiatics 
into European areas. The Natal Indian Asso- 
ciation expressed their opposition to any form 
of segregation but offered to co-operate with 
the Durban City Council in the manner suggested 
in order to establish harmonious relations be 
tween the two communities. The object of thi 
Committee was also to draw the attention oi 
the City Council to the housing needs of thi 
Indian community and the necessity for pro- 
viding proper municipal amenities The Com- 
Inittee was formed in March, 1940, but own; 
to the attitude of the European members, 1 
could not function successfully and the Maniste: 
of the Interror was obliged to dissolve it m 
Pe heat 1942 In its place, an Asiatu 
Affairs Advisory Board consisting of both Euro 
peans and Indians has been established with ¢ 
view to finding ways and means to improve tht 
condition of Indians im respect of housing, 
educational and other needs of the community 


War Effort —The Indian community in 


South Africa with possibly a few dissentients 
has co operated in the war effort of the Unior 


Government both by contribu their mit: 
to the War Funds and by assisting in enrolment 
WAR 7 © AL den 
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f Indians in the Services A separate Indian 
dattalion was formed in August 1942, with 
Major J H B Knox, MC, who had served in 
the Indian Army during the last war, as its 
commander 


The Feetham Resolutions —Reference has 

lready been made to the passing of the Transvaal 
\siatic Land Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1936 
iter consideration of the recommendations of 
whe Feetham Commission Under the Act the 
Minister of the Interior 13 empowered to exempt 
land from the operation of the Gold Law regard- 
Ing residence on or occupation of that land by 
‘oloured persons but the Select Committee on 
ihe Bill had unanimously recommended that 
Asiitics should be given the right of ownership 
in areas proposed for exemption by the Feetham 
Commussion, in Asiatic Bazaare and i areas 
predominantly occupied by coloured persons, 
provided the proposal was approved by both 
Houses of Parliament by means of a resolution 
Hence what is known as the Feetham Resolu 
tions has been of considerable importance to the 
Indian community in Transvaal, but till early 
in 1941 the Union Government could not see 
their way to push the resolutions through 
Parliament mainly because of opposition among 
party members to the scheme The more 
hberal attitude of General Smuts’ Government 
and the influence on South African public opinion 
of the magnificent performances of Indian 
soldiers in the Middle East made it possible 
for the Feetham Resolutions to be introduced 
in the Union Parliament in April, 1941 The 
resolutions were passed by both Houses and 
hence for the first time Indians were given 
legal right to continue to occupy and own land 
in what are known as “ gold areas ”’ 


Riverside Scheme.—Early in iv4l the 
Durban City Council proposed to put into effect 
a housing scheme which popularly came to be 
known as the Riverside Scheme Under the 
Scheme Indians were to be removed from the 
Riverside—a ridge overlooking the Umegeni 
river to another area The Scheme was to be 
completed in 8 years and to cost £54 million 
The Indian community apprehended that this 
was a scheme to segregate them and objected 
toit The High Commissioner for India in the 
Union intervened and in October, 1942, the 
scheme was practically abandoned 


Education.—<As a result of endeavours on 
the part of the High Commussioner for India, 
who felt that advancement of education was a 
real necessity for the Indian community, the 
Union Government d to set up a Committee 
to ‘ enquire into said report upon the facilities 
at present existing in Natal for University and 
technical education for Indians, and to make 
recommendations as to the policy which should 
be followed in the further development of such 
facilities ” The Committee reported in 
November, 1942, and made recommendations 
for the establishment of an Indian Technica 


College But owing to non availability of a 
zuitable site, no progress in this direction 
could be made 


igration.—Among other matters in 
eum tae position of Indians has lately im- 
proved, mention may be made of the decision 
of the Union Government in May, 1941, to 


admit commercial trgyellers from India into 
| Wes 4 \ § 
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the Union Under the tion law of the 
Union of South Africa, prohibited immigrants 
were not entitled to obtain a license to carry on 
any trade or calling in the Union, and following 
representations from the Agent General in 
the Union the South African Government 
agreed to issue to bona fide commercial travellers 
from India temporary permits as well as neces 
sary licenses to trade Also as a gesture o: 
good will the Union Government took steps 
to see that the anti Asiatic provisions of the 
law were not applied to Indian visitors, partic 
ularly those in transit through the Union 


In view of colour prejudice in South Africa 
and the division of traffic to the Cape route, 
the Umon Government were good enough to 
appoint their representatives at Cape Town and 
Durban to look after the Indian visitors, both 
civilians and members of the armed forces, and 
to avoid undesirable incidents The appoint 
ment of these representatives has served a useful 

urpose, though some unfortunate incidents 
ve occurred in gpite of 1¢ 


East Africa Kenya Colony —The gnrie 
vances of Indians domiciled 1n this Colony were 
fully set forth in the published despatch of the 
Government of India, dated October 21st, 
1920. The controversy centred round the 
following points — 


(a) FRANCHISE,—Indian8’ had not the elective 
Sianchise. The Government of India, there 
fore, proposed that there should be a 
common electoral roll and a common franchise 
02 4 reasonable property basis plus an educa 
tional test without racial discrimination for all 
British subjects. 


(b) SEGREGATION.— Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. ‘Ihe Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable , 
secondly, thatit was commercially inconvenient, 
and thirdly, that Indians were in practice 
unfairly treated in the allocation of sites 


(ec) THE HIGHLANDS.—Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians The whole area 
had by then been given out, and the Government 
of India claimed, that there was no land left to 
which Lord Elgins decision applied That 
decision was, however, extended 80 as to prohibit 
the transfer of land in the uplands to non 
Europeans 


(2) IMMIGRATION —Suggestions were put 
forward for restmcting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya The Government of India clazmed 
that there was no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions were in 
principle indefensible 


The Settlement.—The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July, 1923 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided — 

(4) FRANOHISE.—A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 séate for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
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missionary representing the Africafh, and 

a nominated official majority. One Indian 

ha art appointed on the Governor's Executive 
unc]. 


(6) SEGREGATION —The policy of segregation 
ry me ween Europeans and Asiatics was aban- 
oned, 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—The old practice was 
maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers, A similar reservation in 
the lowlands was offered to Indians. 


(2d) IMMIGRATION —Racial discrimination in 
inomigration regulations was rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration was considered 
necessary It was held that some arrangement 
was required for securing a strictly impartial 
examination of applications for entry into Kenya 
The Governors of Kenya and Uganda were, in 
that connection, instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation 


The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, ana recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majestys Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ”’’ and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement those decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 


Following upon the Kenya award, statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Imperial conferencein 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the reatric- 
tions therein embodied Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was poned at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views, and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make As stated in a 
subsequent para, a Colonies Committee was 
appointed in March 1924 The following 
statement made by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the House of Commons on 7th 
August 1924 shows the result of the representa 
‘lon made by the Colonies Committee — 


“(1) ImmGRaTION.—My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conf etatistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
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reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent ' 


of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
pies of all races arriving in or departing from 

enya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 


(2) FRANOHISE.—I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common roll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that, in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 

verse communities each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 


(8) HIGHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, express or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
aa land in the Highlands being reconsi- 

ered. 


(4) LOWLANDS —It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural :mmi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averze from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and 
agricultural points of view on the areas in 
question ” 


The work of the Oolonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
respon aaa by the Governor to the Legislative 

unc 


In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions rega the admuinistration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 

ommission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the re presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
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had visited Hast Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 


In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education It was originally 
intenddl to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
polltax The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz, an adult 
poll tax For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council] and 
came into force from lst January 1927 


Closer Union —In view of the issue of 
another White Paperin July 192/, in which it 
was announced that His Majesty’s Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Govern 
ments of Hastern and Oentral African Depend- 
encies and make recommendations on this 
and cognate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians in Kenya again came 
to the forefront 


In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to Rast Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it might be poasible 
to find a basis of generalagreement Sur Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
>c heme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Government of India deputed the Rt. Hon 
V S Srinivasa Sastri, P C , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commussion’s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel] Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 


Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929 In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should— 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike, 

(5) invoke the ee offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 

Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 
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(c) oppose the grant of responsible govern 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to It, 


oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the tines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson , 


demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians , 


(f) advocate the continuance of the official 
oe ority in the Legislative Council of 
enva , 


(7) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal 
proportions 
Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 
The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929 Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addreased to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject 


The conclusions of His Majesty s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, m the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1980 The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Commuttee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Right Honourable V S Srinivasa Sastn, PC, 
CH , as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him The Select Committee 
examined Mr Sastriin July, 1931. 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932 

As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty's Government accepted the 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the Mandatory 
pos ven of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 

d not arrived for taking any far reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies 

There was no important development in 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro 
posal for Closer Union Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
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(e) 
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that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committees decision and that immediate 
steps should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa A “ Memorandum on Union 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for. 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council 
His Majesty s Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry into the matters which 
had been 80 carefully investigated by the Joint 
Select Committee as recently as 1931 This 
decision 18 contained 1n Malcolm Mac Donald’s 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which was 
published in all the countries concerned, 


Pan-African Movement.—fFor some time 
past there have been indications of 3 
growing move for a Pan African Federation 
which etands for closer relationship, better 
co operation and larger collaboration bet 
ween South, East and Central Afmcan 
terntories In May 1943 the Southern Rhode 
sian Legislative Assembly passed a motion 
in favour of @ Pan African Conference larly 
in January 1945 a resolution sponsored by the 
elected European members, was passed by the 
Kenya Legislature, calling on the British Govern 
ment to invite the Prime Minister of South 
Africa to arrange immediately a conference to 
plan and co ordinate the dev-lopment of British 
territories in South, Centra: and East Africa 
The Indian members opposed the resolution on 
the ground that in view of the anti Asiatic 
policy of the Union of South Africa any affilha 
tion with her would be harmful to the interests 
of Indians elsewhere also The Arab member 
and the African Member also opposed the resolu 
tion which was carried by 11 to 7 votes 


Franchise,—As regards franchise, His Majesty’s 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that “His Majestys Government are of the 
opinion that the establishment of a common rol] 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilization or education 
character open to allraces’ In 1931 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union After 
discussing the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para 100 of their 
report that 1t was impracticable under the 
prevailing conditions to advocate the adoption of 
the system of common roll representation m 
preference to the existing system of election 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted 
the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in 5s matter 

Highlands —The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, which was appomted to con 
sider the question of Closer Union m East 
Africa, had recommended that ‘‘in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and authori 
tative inquiry should be undertgken immediately 
into the needs of the native population, present 
and prospective, with respect to land within or 
without the reserve held either on tribal or on 
individual tenure” In April, 1932, a Com- 
mission was accordingly grrr by His 
Majesty’s Government and the terms of 
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reference of the Commission included the 
following ° 


‘To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923 ’ 


The Commission m their report, which was 
dea in May, 1934, recommended that the 

undaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Order in Council so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure of security im regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives 
His Majesty’s Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
commission The Indian community was 
perturbed by this announcement as the proposed 
Order in Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were orizinally considered 
necessary oD grounds of administrative conveni 
ence and representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community No 
Order in Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937, but the position as 1t affected Indians 
would be seen from the followmg extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 — 


‘(a) What is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris Carter) Com 
maission, is the issue of two Orders in-Council 
There are, of course, many other things arising 
out of those recommendations, but the points 
which have been raised are chiefly concerned 
with these Orders mn Council One of them is to 
define the boundanes of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to be set aside for non- 
native occupation, and (b) I want to make it 
clear that there 1s to be nothing in e:ther Order 
imposing any legal disability against Indians or 
against any persons on the ground of race, colour, 
creed or anything else Equally I want to make 
it clear that the existing administrative prac 
tice, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin 1s 
to be continued I wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewhere The 
existing admunistrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1908 will contmue In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-Council but asa matter of 
administration that practice will continue in the 
future as in the past, There will be no legal 
colour bar ’ 


In spite of protests from the Government of 
India and the local Indian community, the 
Order-in Council contemplated in the above 
announcement was issued im February, 1939 
Though the Order did not contain a definition 
of the ‘privileged position’ which persons 
of European descent were to have within the 
territorial limits to be .ncluded in the Highlands, 
His Majesty s Government made it clear that 
there was no intention of changing the 
administrative practice which had been followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Pighlands This decision 
caused profound disappointment to all sections 
of Indian vd ee both in Kenya and in 
India, in particular because of the preference 
which it accorded even to non British subjects 
of European race, 
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In 1944 another important development took 
place In the middle of the year the Kenva 
Legislature passed two Ordimances namcly 
(a) the Land Controt Ordinance 1944 and (0) 
the Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance 1944 
The objects of the J and Control Ordinance were 
stited to be (+) putting land to the most benefi 
cil use (22) empowering the Crown to acquire 
land for settlement purposes and (222) prevention 
of speculation im land to the prejudice of post war 
settlement Under this Ordinance a Board called 
the Land Control Board has been established 
The Board 1s to have subjcct to any 
special or general direction of the Governor 
absolute control over all transactions in land 
in the Hi,hlands Jt consists of three official 
members and 4 other persons appoimted by a 
majority of the Furopean elected members of 
the Legisiative Council of Kenya One of the 
objects of the second Ordinance 1s to make the 
provisions of the Crown Lands Ordmance 1915 
more effective by giving 1 power of veto to the 
Governor 1n exercise of which he can disallow 
inter racial transfers of shares in a landowning 
company as is bemmg done 1m the case of inter 
racial transfers of land Both the Ordinances 
have been strongly denounced by the Indian 
commumty and the Indian members of the 
Legislature who have always been opposed 
to the practice of reservation of the Highlands 
to the Europeans The Government of India 
also made suitable representations against this 
legislation 


Lowlands.—Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in 1924, in 
connection with the ‘ Lowlands’ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India but 
thev thought 1t madvisable to proceed any 
further with the idea 


Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony The 
most important of these are (1) the Ordinance to 
contro] and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (11) the Transport Control Ordinance 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con- 
trolover quality Asa number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain reapetts 
and became law in 1935 It was brought into 
force from the 1st January, 1936 


The Kenya Transport Control Bull passed 
im 1937, was mtended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co 
ordination Committee which was appointed m 
1935 to investigate and consider the desirability 
of coordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport m the colony ‘lhe Indjan 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill They felt 
that in the attempt to prevent wasteful competi 
tion between the railways and other forms of 
transports in Kenya the considtrable interests 
of Indians 1n the transport industry would be 
affected adversely The other main objections 
were directed against the composition of the 
Transport Licensing Board and the provimon 
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relating to the grant of exclusive licences. The 
Bill, however, became law and an Indian was also 

appointed tothe Transport Licensing Board 


In the latter half of 1938 and the beginning . 
of 1989, the Kenya Indians were interested in 
(1) the Immigration of Jewish refugees, (2) the. 
Kenya Immigration Restriction Ordinance and | 
(3) the representation of the Indian community | 
on the Kenya Immigration Board All these’ 
three questions were connected with one another : 
in some form His Majesty s Government had 
under consideration a scheme for the settlement , 
of a small number of Jews in the Kenya High 
lands The main objection of the Indian | 
community was that it would accord to foreign 
subjects within a British Colony privileges which 
are denied to British Indian subjects , As His 
Majesty’s Government were committed to a 
poly of settling Jewish refugees from Central 

urope, it was not possible to meet the objections 
of the Indian community in the matter To 
prevent an influx of destitute and undesirable 
foreigners into the Colony as a result of the 
international situation in Europe,an Immigra- 
tion Advisory Board was however, established 
in October, 1938 The Board was to advise the 
Commissioner of Police on such matters as might 
be referred to that in connection with 1mmigra 
tion into Kenya but 1t was not intended that the 
Board should consider or advise upon any aspect 
of Indian immigration Nevertheless 1t was felt 
that the Indian community which was vitally 
interested in the composition of the population 
and the economic development of the Colony 
should be represented on the Board MRepresen- 
tations were made to His Majesty s Government 
in the matter The objections to the Kenya 
Immigration Restriction Bill centred round two 
provisions of the Bill —(2) the provision autho 
rising the Immigration Officer to require any in 
tending immigrant, who was without any visible 
means of support or was likely to become a pau 
per, to give security by bond to an amount not 
exceeding £500, and (1) the provision altering 
the period of 12 months, within which an intend- 
ing immigrant had to prove that he was not a pro 
hibited immigrant, to any period the Immigra- 
tion Officer might fix in his discretion Though 
these clauses were intended to apply only to 
immigrants from Europe, the Indian community 
thought that they might at any time be applied 
to Indians also 


Both questions were settled satisfactorily 
Indian representation on the Board was 
conceded and under the revised provisions all 
immigranta were divided into two classes (ca) 
those who wee, if necessary to be received back 
by their country of birth or origin and (5) those 
who were not to be soreceived back the existing 
law left practically unaltered in ae 
of the former category of persons Indians 
therefore were not, affected by that measure 
which received the Royal assent in May 1989 


Tanganyika—In the adjoming mandated 
territory of Tanganyika, the Indian community 
were at one time deeply concerned at the 
rumoured transfer of the territory to Germany 
Their views in regard to this subject were 
communicated by the Government of India to 
His Majesty's Government It was later learnt 
from His Majesty’s Government that the. 
rumours were without foundation, | 
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War-time Immigration Restrictions in East 
Africa.— After the outbreak of war the East 
African Governments of Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika requested the Government of 
India to restrict the issue of passports to 
those territories to those male persons above 
18 years of age who could make the necessary 
immigration deposits and against whom there 
were no security objections The Government 
of India on being assured that the restrictions 
were intended to be only for the duration of 
the war, issued the necessary instructions 
in December, 1941 


In December, 1943, the Government of 
Tanganyika informed the Government of India 
that on account of extreme pressure on housing 
and other accommodation, it was proposed 
to restrict the entry into the territory of non- 
natives who were not escential for war work 
Persons normally resident in the territory were, 
however to be exempted from the restrictions 
provided they had not been away for more than 
two years The Government of India pointed 
out to the Tanganyika Government, among other 
things that due to acute shortage of shipping 
it would not be possible for many Indians other 
wise ‘ normal residents ”* of the territory to return 
within two years and asked for their exemption 
from the scope of the proposed restrictions 
The Tanganyika Government while not agreeing 
to the exemption of such persons, assured the 
Government of India that the regulations would 
be enforced with due regard to the circumstances 
of each case The Regulations were promul 
gated on the 14th February, 1944 


In the third week of February 1944, the 
Governments of Kenya and Uganda also inti 
mated to the Government of India that on 
account of acute shortage of housing and food 
they also proposed to enact legislation simular 
to that of Tanganyika and promulgated Defence 
Regulations imposing restrictions on immigration 
on the 1st March, 1944 The East African 
Governments assured the Government of India 
that the Regulations were not discriminatory 
and that they would be terminated after the 
war The restrictions, however, aroused great 
apprehensions among Indians in East Africa 
andIndia_ Several so te apes were madeto 
the Government of India and deputations waited 
on them The matter was also raised in the 
Council of State and it was stressed by all that 
the restrictions were the outcome of stron 
anti Indian agitation carried on by loca 
Luropeans and were only the thin end of the 
wedge, designed to exclude Indians from East 
Africa after the war The pleas of housing and 
food shortage were described by the critics as 
groundless 


The Government of India took up the matter 
with the Colonial Governments and brought to 
their notice the facts and considerations urged 
in various representations received from Indian 
leaders The Colonial Governments assured the 
Government of India that entry permits would 
be granted to all bona fide residents of the Colonies 
even though they might have been absent from 
the Colonies for more than two years 


Appointment of an Agent of the Government 
of ia.—Demand for an Agent of the 
Government of India in the East African 
territories has been voiced from time to 
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time and in April, 1944, while discussing the 
immigration restrictions in East Africa in the 
Council of State, the question of the appoint- 
ment of an Agent was once againraised It was 
contended that in the absence of an Agent, the 
Government of India could not correctly gauge 
the effect of events in Last Afiica on the Indians 
there and thus was unable to take any timely 
action to prevent mischtef being done to their 
interests The Government of India agreed to 
take up the matter 


Nyasaland and Rhodesias.—In May, 1938 
a Royal Commission under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Bledisloe was appointed to enquire 
and report whether any and, if so, what form of 
closer co operation or association bctween 
Southern Rhodcsia, Northern HKhodesia and 
Nyasaland was desirable and feasible, with due 
regard to the interests of all the inhabitants 
irrespective of race It was apprehended that if 
amalgamation took place, there would be danger 
of Indian residents 1n those territories numbering 
about 4,100 being subjected to restrictions 
similar to those obtaining im the Union of South 
Africa The Commission reported to HMG 
in March, 1939, recommending against the 
immediate federation of the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland but in favour of organised closer 
relations with a view to eventual unification 
HMG were understood to have received the 


views of the Governments of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and discussed then with the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, but further 


discussions were suspended due to war 


In October 1944 His Majesty s Government 
announced the setting up of a Standing Centra! 
African Council for bringing about the closest 
possible co ordiation between the Governments 
of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland ‘Lhe 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia 1s 1t8 Chairman 


F1j1-— Emigration to Fiji was stopped in 1917 
under Rule 16 (B) of the Detence of [ndia (Con 


solidated) Rulesin pursuance of the general polity 
of stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal! of emigration to the Colony 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop o/ 


Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-General t< 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem 
ber 1919, and submitted a seheme of colonisa 


tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperia] Legislative Counci) on 4th February, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for the 


mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out 


Standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 


for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basi: 
by two members. In accordance with thi 


recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 


March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for th: 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘‘ the poaition 0: 
the emigrants in their new home will in al. 
respects be equal to that of any other class o! 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July. 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Seeretary of State for the Col 


onies of their 


;@pproval. Arrangements with regard to the 


contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members, Messrs, Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messra Venkatapati 
Raju, G L Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S MHissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922 


The labour troublesin k1jiim the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fij1 cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to -return to 
iheir own country In consequence, large 
umbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com- 
Jaratively destitute , while others, who were 
solonial born or whose long residence in the 
solonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
ocial conditions found themselves utterly out 
of place—indeed foreigners—in their own coun- 
try Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 

able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India thore was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the F1ji Government, and after 
fullconsultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 

Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to dea] with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle downin India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 


In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was re were issued. Provision 
was made, snier alsa, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 5th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 


Willingness to give the pledge, subject to his the existing communal one. The resolution 
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was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fiyian 
members As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through 
out the life of the Council A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies returned ther representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himself 
for election from the third constituency. 


In 1935, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi 
nation 1n place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Associ 
ation European opimion was divided The 


Government of India supported the principle of | 
election and made representations to His) 


Majesty 8s Government The decision of His 
Majesty 8 Government 18 contained in the des 
Sept dated the 20th July 1936, addressed by the 

ecretary of State for the Colonies to the Govern 
ment of Fiji The mam pomts of the decision 
were — 


(a) the Fijian representatives should be selec 
ted as heretofore vt1z, by the Governor from a 
Sep submitted by the Great Council of Native 

efs 


(b) some of the European and Indian members 
should be elected and the others nommated , 


(c) the circumstances were such as to make It 
smpossible to arrange for representation of the 
three sections of the population by means of a 
general franchise The Tegislative Council 
should consist of the Governor, 16 official mem 
bers, 5 European members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated), 5 
Fijian members (all to be selected as at present) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated) 


The Legislative Council as newly constituted 
met in September, 1937 Fresh elections to the 
ae Legislative Council took place in 


The most important problem affecting the 
Indian community in Fiji 1s that of land tenure 
Out of the total Indian population of 94 966 
estimated in 1939 a very large majority consists 
of agriculturist but alienation of native owned 
land 1s prohibited More than 80 per cent of 
the land in the Colony 1s held by native owners 
ag tribal land, and the rest 1s held as Crown 
grant» or as freehold property mainly by the 
Colonial Sugar Refinng Company, Ltd Indians 
hold land as lessees from the native owners 
for the cultivation of rice sugarcane, etc , and 
from the Colonial Sugar Refimng Co, for 
cultivation of sugarcane Practically the whole 
problem 1s one of secunty of tenure and the 
encouragement given to Fijians to cultivate 
their own lands with the most stable and pro 
fitable crop, sugarcane, caused some alarm to 
Indians engaged in agriculture A number 
of practical difficulties connected with the 
leases which in main related to the procedure 
for obtaining leases and the admunistration of 
the land law, were also brought to the notice 
of the Government of India 
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In September, 1936, the Council of Chiefs of 
Fiji agteed that all lands (including! eases) not 
required for the maintenance of the Fijian 
owners should be opened for settlement, that 
to further this end a Committee should be appoint- 
ed to inquire into and to determine the amount 
of land needed for proper development by the 
Native owners, and that all land (including 
leases) not so required should be handed over 
to the Government to lease on behalf of the 
Fijans As a result of the examination of 
the question, the Colonial Government came 
to the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
method of procedure would be for Government 
to take power to deal with all the native lands 
in the Colony, and then to appoint a Commission 
to determine the lands to be set aside for the 
exclusive use of the Fijians These proposals 
were referred to the Council of Chiefs in October, 
1938, and accepted by them A Bull entitled 
Native Land Trust Bull was published by the 
Government of F1j1 in the Gazette dated the 
17th November, 1939 to give effect to the pro 
posals referred to above The Government of 
India made suitable representations on the Bull, 
and the Bull with certain amendments passed 
its third reading on the 22nd February, 1940, 
and was assented to by the Governor 


The Native Land Trust Ordinance 1940, 
provides for the formation of a Native Land 
Irust Board to admunister all native land 1n the 
Colony on trust A JFyian Commission has 
been appointed to conduct enquiries into parti 
culars of land needed for Fijian use and to 
report to the Board but with a view to safe 
guarding the interest of Indians, 1t has been 
arranged to depute an Indian Assistant to the 
District Commussioner to accompany the Com 
Missloner and to place before him “wy repre 
sentations made by Indian lessees The Colomal 
Government have also agreed that existing 
occupants of land should not as far as possible 
be disturbed Though there 1s no Indian repre 
sentation on the Board provision has been made 
for such representation on local committees 
which have been set up to advise the Board in 
respect of native land in those areas Regula 
tions have been framed regarding the terms and 
conditions of leases to be granted by the Board 
and provide «nter alva for the grant of agricultural 
leases pp to a term of 99 years 


Fin Sugar Dispute, 1943—In view of 
the rising cost of living due to war, the sugarcane 
farmers in T1j1, who are mostly Indians, de 
manded, in June, 1943, a higher price for their 
cane Ihe Sugar Refining Company, who has 
the monopoly of sugar production 1n the Colony, 
refused any increase 1n the price of cane until and 
unless the price of sugar was increased by the 
Ministry of Food, United Kingdom, to whom the 
Company was bound to sell all its produce The 
farmers thereupon decided not to harvest their 
crop They stuck to their decision in spite of 
appeals made by the Governor of the Colony 
As the crushing seasom advanced, the feelings 
amongst the Indians ran high Some of them 
even ploughed in their crops All attempts on 
the part of Indian leaders to reach an amicable 
settlement having failed till the end of the 
crushing season, the major part of the cane crop 
in the Colony remained unharvested In March, 
1944, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
announced in the House of Commons his decision 
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to send an independent expert to the Colony to 
report upon the matter and further informed 
the House that Dr C Y Shephard of Trinidad 
had agreed to conduct the enquiry Dr 
Shephard has submitted his report, but 1t has 
not yet been published 


Labour and Industrial Legisla- 
tion Three important Ordinances bearing 
on the subject were passed in 1941 These are 
(1) The Industrial Association Ordinance (No 18 
of 1941), (2) Ihe Industrial Disputes (Concilta 
tion and Arbitration) Ordinance (No 19 of 1941) 
and (3) The Labour (Welfare) Ordinance (No 20 
of 1941) No (1) provides for the formation 
registration and regulation of Industrial Asso 
ciations No (2) provides for the investigation 
and settlement of industrial disputes and No (3) 
authorises the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Labour to safeguard and promote the general 
welfare of workmen in the Colony 


Education —Education im_ general and 
Indian education mn particular has made cons} 
derable progress 1n the last few years In 1928 
there were only one Government and 23 aided 
schools out of which one was Indian The 
numbe1 of Indian schools now 1s 88 as against 
230 European and Fijian Schools Education 
in the Colony 1s under the control of a Board of 
Education consisting of 8 members of whom 
2 are Indians 


On the subject of alleged discrimination in the 
Fiji Civil Service the Government of India have 
now been assured by His Majesty s Government 
that there is no rule preventing the eppoint 
ment of an Indian as such to any posts in Fj: 
except those concerned solely with Fijian 
administration The Colonial Government had 
under consideration a proposal to fix a quota 
for Indian emigrants but the matter has been 
held over for discussion with the Government of 
India after the war 


West Indies British Gusana——The Indian 
population im this colony belong almost 
entirely to the labouring classes and their 
grievances are mainly economic ‘Towards 
the end of 1919, a deputation consisting 
of the Hon ble Dr Nunan, Attorney 
General, and J A Luckhoo a prominent 
Indian who was a member of the combined 
court visited India to put forward a scheme 
for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from Ind1a to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances 11 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consistin 
of Messrs Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visite: 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture. 
Bombav, Diwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislativ: 
Council of which he was also Vice-President , anc 
Mr Tivary was a member of the Servants oi 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depresse: 
Classes in the United Provinces The tw 
reports of the deputation were published on thc 
2ist of January,1924 Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of Britis: 
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Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt 

and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo, KC arrived 
in India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonisation 
icheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would before making any definite recommenda 
‘lon, like the Government of India to depute an 
»ficer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matters Kunwar Mahara) Singh MWA,CIL, 
Bar at Law, was deputed for this purpose 
Ie proceeded to that Colony in September 
925 His report was received on February 
st 1926 and published As a result of the 
‘eport a notification was issued by the Govern 
ment of India in March, 1926 with the approval 
f the Standing Emigration Committee and the 
ndian Legislature permitting re opening of 
mugration to British Guiana on certin terms 
‘ertain recommendations of Kunwar Mahara) 
iungh relative to the improvement of the position 
of the existing Indian population 11 the Colony 
were also supported bv the Government of Indi. 
to the Colonial Government who accepted ail 
f them in principle and stated that some of 
them were already being acted upon The 
Colonisation scheme did not however even 
ually materialise the Roy Wilson Commission 
of 1926 recommended that it should not be 
brought into opefation in view of the high cost 
involved and in June 1927 the Colonial Govern 
ment, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India, decided to postpone the scheme 1n 
definitely 


In March, 1928, followimg special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council The 
ehanges eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council] 1928, 
did not mvolve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infrings the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was pare by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony 


Nothing important about the Indian com 
munity in that colony was heard till Septem ber~ 
October 1935, when there were labour disturb 
ances on certain sugar estates A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes which led up to the 
disturbances aud (0), tnter alta the condition of 
labour on sugar estates and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes From the report of the Com- 
mission which was published in December 1936, 
it would appear t the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired by grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or nonresident There 1s rea 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated 1n the last 
few years The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as things are at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
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measure of security prove by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision ot the Imm1 
gration officers in his relation with the plantation 
authorities In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Commission recommended 


(t) the creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as were considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the 
interests of both employed and employer, and 

(tt) the revision of the provision of the 
Employers and Servants Ordimance in 
the light of more modern conceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed 


In 1942 a Labour Ordinance (No 2 of 1942) 
was passed This Ordinance provided for the 
appointment of a Commussioner of Labour for 
the regulation of the relations between employers 
and employees and for the settlement of 
disputes between them This brought the labour 
laws of British Guiana in line with modern 
conceptions of labour legislation The Govern 
ment of India were given an opportunity to 
comment on the Ordinance at the Bull stage and 
certain modifications suggested by them were 
Incorporated in it 


West Indies Royal Commission —The 
decision of His Majesty s Government to appomt 
a Royal Commission to condggt a comprehensive 
survey of the social and économic problems 
affecting the group of the West Indian Colonies 
was announced by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the House of Commons on the 
14th June, 1938, in the course of the debate 
on the Colonial Office vote during which dis 
cussion largely centred around conditions in the 
West Indies The actual terms of the Commis 
sion (which were announced in the House of 
Commons on the 28th July) were the followmg — 


“To investigate somal and economic 
conditions in the Barbados, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Windward Islands 
and matters connected therewith and to make 
recommendations ”’ 


In view of the large number of Indians in 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana and the 
lmportance of the Indian case 1n these territories 
being properly presented before the Royal 
Commission, the question of (deputing 
someone from India) safeguarding the 
interests of Indians engaged the attention of the 
Government of India As a result of representa- 
tions made by them, they were able to secure 
the approval 6f His Majestys Government to 
the deputation of an officer to represent their 
views before the Commission and to assist 
Indians in the West Indies in the presentation 
ot their case Mr J D Tyson, CBE,I108, 
who was secretary to the Rt Honble V 8S 
Srinivasa Sastr1, PC, CH, when the latter 
went as the first Agent 1n the Union of South 
Africa, and subsequently represented the Govern- 
ment of India before the Jomt Select Committee 
in South Africa on the Transvaal Asiatics Land 
Tenure Amendment Bill in 1930, was the officer 
chosen in this connection 


The Commission concluded taking evidence 
towards the end of March, 1939, and the report 
was made available to the press in October, 1939 
Only a summary of the recommendations of the 
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Commussion were available, the report havi 
not been published by His Majeaty s Governmen 
for the present. The Commission recommended 
that some officer or officers, preferably members 
of the labour department should specialise in 
East Indian questions and if suitable candidates 
were forthcoming should be East Indians The 
Commission also recommended that the possibil- 
ity of the appointment of suitable East Indians 
to posts in the Government service should be 
carefully borne 1n mind by Colonial Governments 
They expressed sympathy with the complaints 
regarding the arrangements for legitimisation 
and validation of Last Indian marriages and 
recommended that these marriages should so far 
as the law was concerned be put on exactly the 
same footing as other marriages 


In effect the commission conceded practically 
all the demands to which Indians themselves 
attached importance The general recommen- 
dations which related to matters of education, 
housing and labour admunistration appeared 
satisfactory and were likely to be of benefit to 
Indians As an immediate step towards 1m 
plementing the recommendations of the Com- 
mission His Majestys Government announ- 
ced their decision to increase the annual 
allotment to the Colonial Development Fund 
from £1,000 000 to a maximum of £5,000,000 
for ten years and to sanction annually a grant 
up to £500,000 for the purpose of colonial re- 
search Though the Commission made no 
recommendation for the appointment of an 
Agent of the Government of India in the West 
Indies the matter continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government. 


During 1939-40 Major G Orde Browne was de 
puted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to investigate and report on jJabour conditions 
in the West Indies The Government of India 
took steps to ensure that any measures 
undertaken to ameliorate the condition of labour 
as a result of Major Orde Browne 8 recommenda- 
tions should reach also the Indian labour popu- 
lation 1n British Guiana, [rinidad and Jamaica 
The Government of India suggested with 
reference to Indian labour in Trinidad that the 
industrial Adviser shoujd also concern himself 
with the evolution of machiwery for collective 
bargaiming among rural labour as in the sugar 
industry , and in regard to educational institu- 
tions in British Guiana that the Colonial Govern 
ment should make every endeavour to assume 
direct responsibility for their management and 
control 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


Some of the recent developments, since the 
visit of the West India Royal Commission, in 
the Colomes of British Gwana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica which contain considerable numbers 
of East Indians (as Indians in these parts are 
referred to) deserve mention In Jamaica where 
Indians are less organised and fewer in numbers 
than in the other two territories, there had been 
a demand for the revival of the post of the 
Protector of Immigrants to deal with Indians 
which was abolished in 1934 as a measure of 
economy and the revival of the appointment 
was also recommended by Mr Tyson in his 
evidence before the Royal Com ion This 
claim bas since been sonceded It hasalso been 
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roposed to introduce constitutional reforms 
n the three Colonies immediately by reducing 
the proportion of official representation in the 
local Legislative Councils and increasing the 
eatent of elected representation while retaining 
the method of nomination for representation of 
minority or backward interests In Jamaica 
where there 1s not much hkelihood of any Indian 
securing election to the Council in view of the 
paucity of Indian voters and they not being nu 
merically strong enough in any electoral district to 
have their effect felt the Government of India 
have suggested that the possibility of nominating 
a& member to safeguard Indian interests should 
be kept in view In Trinidad and British 
Guana local committees having Indian repre 
sentatives were appointed to examine 
franchise questions 


The reports of the Franchise Commissions 
in both the Colonies were published,in 1944 
The British Guiana Commission rgcommended 
that for the purposes of franchise, the income 
and property qualifications should be approxi 
mately halved and there should be a literacy 
test in English The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies accepted all the recommendations of 
the Commission except the language test which 
he decided should be in any language The 
Indian members of the Commission has supported 
universal adult suffrage The decision of the 
Secretary of State caused disappomtment to 
the Indians the majority of whom are illiterate 
labourers The Secretary of State however 
made it plain that the aim of policy in British 
Guiana was the adoption of universal adult 
suffrage at any early date In Trinidad univer 
sal adult suffrage as in the case of Jamaica, 
has been introduced 


(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Ceylon. 


Indian Labour Immigration into Ceylon — 
A satisfactory settlement regarding the 
standard wage and other outstanding questions 
affecting the interests of labourers was arrived 
at in 1927 and the degislation togive effect 
to it was passed by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in December, 1927, a3 the ‘Indian Labour 
Ordinance No 27 0f 1927’ The standard rate 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929 In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced early in 
1932, those in up country being left intact A 
further reduction 1n wages took place in 1938 in 
view of the deterioration in the position of the 
rubber and tea industries While agreeing to 
these proposals, the Government of India stipu 
lated that the reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived 


As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1933, the Government of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates mm force prior to the reductions gf 1933 
were restored with effect from the 1st June 1934 

Since September, 1935, there has been little 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
the depression in the tea and rubber industries 
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In September, 1937, with an increase of pros- 
perity in these two industries, the demand from 
the planters for extra labour became insistent 
Their requirements were estimated at 20000 
labourers but the Cevlon Government decided 
to permit the recruitment of only 5 000 as they 
were anxious to absorb suitable labour available 
for employment The Government of India did 
not feel justified in pernktting recruitment 
unless some revision of wages was promised and 
Indian estate labourers were accorded the village 
Committee franchise The position in regard 
to the village Committee franchise 1s explained 
ion a later paragraph 


After summoning Wages Boards and com 
pletion of the necessary formalities the Ceylon 
Government restored the wages of Indian 
estate labourers with effect from the 12th June, 
1939, to the levels prevailing before the slump 
period since February, 1932, vz, 


Men Women Children 


Up country Cts 49 39 29 
Mid Country ,, 47 37 28 
Low Country ,, 45 36 27 


with provision for the supply of rice at a rate 
not exceeding Rs 4 80 per bushel 


With the outbreak of war there was a general 
risé in commodity prices and a corresponding 
rise in the cost of hving of the labourers The 
period synchronised with a period of unrest and 
there was naturally a demand by the labourers 
and their associations for an increase 1m the rates 
of wages With a view to meeting this demand 
the planters agreed to the grant of a war bonus 
at the discretion of the Supermtendent of an 
estate In order to place the scale of wages on a 
statutory basis the Board of Indian Immigrant 
Labour recommended the following scale of 
wages after considering the varying recommenda 
tions of the Wages Boards 


Men Women Children 


Up country Cts 54 43 32 
Mid Country ,, 52 4] 31 
ow Country ,, 50 40 30 


with the old provision about the issue price of 
rice to labourers 


These rates were brought into force from the 
1st February 1941, the grant of war bonus being 
discontinued from that date 


The following increased rates of wages came 
into legal force with effect from the 1st May, 
1942 — 


Men Women Children 
Up Country 57 46 35 
Mid Country 55 44 34 
Low Country 53 43 33 


with issue price of rice not exceeding Rs 4 8 per 
bushel together with a  dearness allowance ”’ 
for each labourer based on the cost ot living 
index number, in the proportion of 5 5 3 for 
men women and children respectively The 
dearness allowance was subject to vanation 
according to the prices of foodstuffs from time 
to time but from October 1942 the rate of 
the allowance remained stationery at 30 cents 
for men and women and 18 cents for children, 
notwithstanding the increase in prices A 
special committee was constituted at the end of 
1942 to examine the whole basis of the calculation 
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of dearness allowances. The recommendations 
of the Committee were considered by the Board 
of Indian Immigrant Labour and certain modi- 
fications of the system of computing dearness 
allowance were brought into force in April, 1943. 
The changes brought about by the modified 
system affected labour adversely, but the rate 
of dearness allowance now payable to them is 
again showing an upward tendency. 

The Wages Boards for Tea and Rubber 
industries published on Dec. 16, 1944, certain 
proposals for enhancing the minimum rate of 
wages and invited objections. 


One important feature of the proposed new 
rates is that the distinction hitherto made 
between the minimum rates for the up-country, 
mid-country and low country estates is not 
to be maintained. The question whether the 
abolition of distinction between the up, mid, 
and low country rates will cause hardship in 
the post-war period when the special allowance 
- becomes negligible needs consideration. These 
proposals have evoked considerable ob‘ections 
from the planting interests. 


The position in regard to the supply of food- 
stuffs to estate labourers deteriorated consi- 
derably (in 1942) and the basic ration of rice was 
considerably cut down. 

Shortage of foodgrains continued in 1948, 
in spite of the efforts of the Government to 
increase their production, and the basic ration 
to estate labourers practically remained the 
same as at the end of the year 1942. 


The food position on estates did not improve 
until the end of 1944, and the issue of the ration 
ne form of rice was reduced to } of the basic 
ration. 


Indian Immigration § inte Ceyl d 
Indo-Ceylon Relations.— in ‘ 1936, se a 


result of a resolution passed in the State Council, 
the Ceylon Government appointed an Immigra- 
tion Commission to consider and report upon the 
problem of non-Ceylonese workers in Ceylon, 
particularly with a view to the restriction and 
effective control of immigration into Ceylon 
of workers from other countries, including 
assisted estate labourers. Indians from 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum tothe Immigra- 
tion Commissioner. The report of the Commis- 
sioner was published in April, 1938. The 
Commissioner came to the conclusion that, 
although in the absence of statistics it was not 
possible to estimate the extent of Indian immi- 
gration, the immigrant came to share the 
work when it was available and when it was not, 
he returned to his home; that the immigrant 
workers made possible an economic and Sener f 
advance which could not have taken plac 

without them: that Indians did not undercut 
wages; that the existing means of control of 
immigration were sufficient and that the restric- . 
tion of Indian immigration for the protection. 
of Ceylonese employment was not practicable. | 


This vindication of the cause of Indian | 
immigration into Ceylon did not satisfy Sinhalese | 
opinion. The Board of Ministers were intent 
on some measure to control Indian immigration | 


certain far-reaching proposals designed to restrict 
the entry of persons into Ceylon. whether for 


anda memorandum containing a summary of 
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purposes of permanent residence or for taking 
up any occupation in Ceylon, was referred 
to the Government of India in August, 1940, 
in accordance with an assurance given to them 
in the matter. It was agreed to discuss these 
proposals during the informal conversations 
arranged to be held in November, 1940, in New 
Delhi to consider all questions outstanding 
between the Indian and Ceylon Governments. 
The Conference was held at New Delhi from 
the 4th to the 12th November, 1940. The 
fundamental question of the status of Indians 
resident in Ceylon was first taken up for dis- 
cussion. The proposals of the Ceylon Dele- 
gation were conditioned by one main purpose, 
namely, a substantial reduction in the number 
of Indians resident in the Island, and sought to 
limit full citizenship rights to Indians in Ceylon 
in the second or third generation while extend- 
ing certain restricted rights to those Indians 
with only a Ceylon domicile of choice (which 
was to include among other conditions to be 
prescribed residence in Ceylon for a minimum 
pepiod of five years). They further proposed 
that all other Indians in Ceylon and future immi- 
grants should be debarred for ever from acquiring 
franchise or other rights of citizenship. The 
Government of India, on the other hand, pressed 
for full citizenship rights for Indians who had 
put in five years’ residence in the Island and 
produced evidence of a permanent interest 
in the Colony and for oppcrtunity for all other 
Indians in Ceylon on a prescribed date to qualify 
for such rights in due course. As the Ceylon 
Delegation were not prepared to modify their 
attitude, the talks ended in a breakdown of the 
negotiations. 


On 4th March, 1941, the Board of Ministers 
introduced two Bills in the State Council, one 
to provide for the registration of persons in 
Ceylon who did not possess a Ceylon domicile 
of origin, and the other to make provision for 
the regulation and control of the entry of non- 
Ceylonese into Ceylon. After the Bills passed 
their second reading, they were referred to 
Standing Committee ‘‘A’”’. These bills were, 
however held in abeyance by the Government 
of Ceylon pending an out.ome of the Indja- 
Ceylon talks. 


Dismissal of Indian Daily-Paid Staff in 
Government Departments and the ban on 
Emigration to Ceylon:—Early in 1939, the 
Government of India came to know that the 
Ceylon Government had under consideration 
some scheme for the replacement of Indian 
daily paid employees in the Government Depart- 
ments by Ceylonese. The Government of India 
addressed the Ceylon Government asking for 
details of the scheme and the reasons therefor. 
After some correspondence on the subject, during 


' which the Ceylon Government explained their 


scheme for the replacement of non-Ceylonese 
employed since 1st April, 1934, and the offer of 
gratuities and free repatriation facilities to other 
non-Ceylonese who voluntarily retired, the 
Government of India communicated to them 
their strong objection to the proposed scheme 
and suggested that it should be held in abeyance 


| pending discussions at the time of trade negotia- 


tions, Wilich were to take place between the two 
countries very soon. The Ceylon Government 
did not agree to that and also to other requests 
from the Government of India and the latter were 
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compelled to withdraw their offer to negotiate 
a trade agreement and also to impose a ban on 
the emigration to Cevlon of Indian unskilled 
labour from the 1st August 1939 The Ceylon 
Government however continued their policy of 
ieplacement of Indian daily paid employeers 
ind by the end of 1940 over 2 500 employees 
including about J 200 workers retired from 
Ceylon Governinent service under the scheme 


In August 1941 at the request of the 
Covernment of Ceylon the Government of 
India agreed to a resumption of the informal 
conversations that had ended inconclusively 
t New Delhi in November 1940 Delegations 
from the two Governments met at Colombo 
on the 5th September 1941 and_ the 
conference ended on the 21st when agreed 
conclusions were reached on all the subjects 
discussed and a jot report was signed by 
the two Delegations This report was 
simultaneously published in Ceylon and in 
India on the 16th October In their report to 
the Ceylon Board of Mumisters published on 
the 30th October the Ceylon Delegation strongly 
recommended the adoption of the jomt report 


The proposals in the joint report however 
came 10 for criticism from prominent Indians 
and Indian Associations in Ceylon particularly 
in regard to the provisions about the establich 
ment of domicile of choice the reservation 1n the 
grant of franchise rights to the Indian population 
already in Ceylon the absence of specific provi 
sion for the safeguarding of domicile mghts of 
the children of holders of certificates of permanent 
settlement the disabilities attaching to absences 
of more than a year and the conditions on which 
future immigration might take place Opinion 
in India was also strongly agaimst the proposals 
in the jomt report and on i7th November 
1941 the Central Legislative Assemblv unani 
mously passed a resolution that Indians im 
Ceylon on the prescribed date of the agreement 
and those who had been residents within a 
specified period prior to the date of the agree 
ment should have freedom of entry into Ceylon 
and no regional or occupational restrictions 
should be imposed on them they should be 
entitled to full rights of citizenship on the com 
pletion of the prescribed period and that for 
the future provision should be made to protect 
Indian trade interests In view however of 
the developments in the Eastern political situa 
tion it was agreed between the two Governments 
that further consideration of the Report should 
be suspended and that the status quo ante intro 
duction of the Immigiation O1dinance should be 
maintained Considering the hardship caused to 
Indian labourers already in Ceylon on account 
of the ban the Government of Ind'a relied the 
ban 1n respect of such labourers as were 1n Ceylon 
on ist September 1942 The Government of 
Ceylon thereupon expresscd the view that 1elaxa 
tion of the bin amounted to a change in the 
status quo and that in the cucumstances they 
were free to take any action which they mght be 
compelled to take m the interests of the war 
effort and which might change the status que 
still further Soon after that however the 
Ceylon Government approached the Government 
of India for additional labour for rubber tapping 
on same terms of employment as those offerec 
to Indian labour already in Ceylon and on thi 
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condition of compulsory repatriation to India 
at the end of war or after other agreed period 
The Government of India set their face strongly 
against vny suggestion of compulsory repatriation 
and made counter proposals in this regard But 
the Government of Ceylon did not agree to the 
same In September 1944 one of the Ceylon 
Ministers made a statement in the Reforms 
Committee that the Government of India wanted 
the Indian question to be left over until the war 
was won and that it was not wise for the 
Reforms Committee to settle the question of 
Ind an status Tarly in 1945 it wis however 
understool that the Governments of India and 
Ceylon had under consideration the question 
of resuming the In lo Ceylon negotiations 


Legislation Affecting Indians—In 1937 
an amendment to the Village Communities 
Ordinance 1924 was proposed ty which 
it was sought to enfranchise all persons of either 
ex other than Indian estate labourers thereby 
Iving the vote to Europeans and Burg iers whq 
vere previously excluded This di crimination 
gainst Indians roused protest both in India and 
n Ceylon With the otject of removing the 
harge of obvious racial discrimination the 
tanding Committee of the State Council made 
m amendment to the proposed Bill which had 
he effect of extending the franchise to those 
members of excepted classes 1e (Furopeans 
“ndians and Burghers) who pry Innd tax and 
Dossess a specified area of land (a acres) The 
practical effect of this would be to enfranchise 
he great majority of Furopeans and Burghers 
and levve pra tically the entire Indian estate 
labour population without the vote A further 
rotest was made to the Ceylon Government 
y the Government of India who decided to stop 
the recruitment of labour for Ceylon until this 
question was satisfactorily settled The amend 
ing Bill was passed by the State Council on 10th 
December 1937 but was reserved by His 
Excellency the Governor of Ceylon for the 
signification of His Majesty s pleasure 


In 1938 with a view to meeting the charge of 
racial discrimination the relevant clause of the 
Bull was amended so as to exclude all labourers 
resident on estates whether Ceylonese or Indian 
from the village committee franchise The 
Original Bull and this amendment became law 
on lst January 1939 but it wis felt that though 
de jure discrimination against Indians had been 
removed de facto discrimination remained as a 
very large body of Indian estate labourers were 
in practice to be excluded from the village 
franchise while the effect upon the Ceylonese 
was to be negligible 


The Shops Regulition Ordinance came into 
force on Ist August 1939 As there was great 
difficulty in fixing closing hours of shops and 
there were numerous representations that por 
tion of the Ordinance which related to closing 
hours was not enforced onlv the provisions 
regarding working hours holidiys leave and 
other conditions of service of shop employees 
being put into operation 


The Fishenes Ordinance which recerved Royal 
Assentin November 1940 discriminated between 
Indians and Ceylonese and prohibited non 
Ceylonese from engaging in fishing in Ceylon 
waters for profit without a fishing license, but 
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the Ceylonese Minister stated that Indians 
who had been resident in Ceylon for a number 
of vears and had been carrying on bona fide 
fishing as an industry would experience no 
difficulty in obtaining licenses 


Ceylon Constitutional Reforms-—The question 
of reform of the Ceylon Constitution which 
was debated in the State Counc! from 
9th March to 18th Julv 1939 has. been 
engaging the attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and an Order in Council extending the 
life of the present State Council, which was 
normally due to expire in March, 1941, for a 
further period of two vears was published in 
the Ceylon Gazette Extraordinary, dated 19th 
October 1940 On 28th October, 1941 the 
followmg communication from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies was read by the Speaker 
in the State Councal— 


*“‘The urgency and importance of reform of 
the Constitution are fully recognised by His 
Mayjestv’s Government but before taking deci 
sions upon the present proposals for reform 
concernmg which there has been so hittle 
unanimity but which are of such importance 
to the well-being of Ceylon, His Mayjestv’s 
Government would desire that the position 
should be further examimed and made the 
subject of further consultation by means of 
a Commission or Conference 


This cannot be arranged under war conditions 
but the matter will be taken up with the least 
possible delay after the war’”’ 


The proposals for constitutional reforms 1n 
Ceylon were revived, as a result of persistent 
demands in that country, by a declaration by 
HMG on the 26th May, 1943 authorising the 
Ministers to proceed ahead with the drafting of 
proposals for a new Constitution to be examined 
in detail by a Commission or Conference The 
declaration put the grant of full responsible 
government under the Crown in all matters of 
internal civil administration as the goal of the 
contemplated constitutional advance The 
Ministers accordingly drafted their proposals in 
secret without consulting the representatives of 
the minority interests in the Island and submitted 
them to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
HMG have now announced that a Commission 
will be sent to Ceylon at the end of this year to 
examine the proposals made by the Ministers 
and it will enter into consultation with all 
minority parties concerned with the Constitution 
The Government of India are watching the deve- 
lopments with the help of their Representative 
in the Island, with a view to ensuring a satis- 
factory settlement of the Indo Ceylon problem 
in the new Constitution 


In July 1944, His Mayesty’s Government 
made a further declaration that in pursuance of 
their declaration made in May 1943 a Royal 
Commission would visit Ceylon to examine and 
discuss any proposals for constitutional reforms 
in Ceylon after consulting the various interests 
involved, including the mmorities Ihe Muinis- 
ters contending that the arrival of the Com- 
mission was contrary to the declaration of 
His Majesty’s Government made in May, 1943, 
withdrew their proposed scheme for constitu- 
tional reforms, and decided not to co operate 
with the Commission However, the Com 
mission consisting of Lord Soulbury (Chairman), 
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Mr \now Sir) J F Rees, Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, and Mr F J Burrows, 
the retiring President of the National Union 
of Railwaymen arrived in Ceylon on 22nd 
December, 1944, and invited proposals for the 
reform of the Ceylon constitution The Indian 
community in Cevlon presented their case 
before the Commission which completed its 
sittings and returned to Fngland in March 1945 
Its report 15 awaited 


Exchange of Representatives.—In October, 
1942 with the concurrence of the 
Government of India the Government of Ceylon 
appointed Sir Baron Jayatilaka as their Special 
Representative in India to secure and maintain 
adequate food supplies for Ceylon from India 
and to improve relations between the two 
countries The Government of Ceylon have also 
welcomed the appointment of an Indian Repre- 
sentative in Cevion of similar status should the 
Government of India decide to ¢ppoint one. 


Unfortunately Sir Baron Jayatilaka died, after 
a brief ulness on bis way to Ceylon in May, 1944 
The Government of Ceylon appointed Sir 
Tikir:1 Bauda Panabdkke as his successor 
He took charge of his office in March 1945 


The Government of India appointed, on a 
reciprocal basis Mr M S Aney as their Repre- 
sentative in Cevlon in September, 1943 The 
post of the Agent of the Government of India 
in Ceylon has also been continued and is at 
present held by Mr P C Mathew, ICS 


Miscellaneous.—Several complaints were 
made to the Government of India by 
Indian merchants in Ceylon against the Govern- 
ment of the Island in regard to requisitioning of 
stocks of textiles and other essential commodities 
soon after their arrival in the Island for being 
distributed through Government Co operative 
Stores and Government nominated private 
dealers The ground for such requisitioning was 
given to be to prevent the goods finding their 
way to the black market The Government of 
India are now understood to be examining the 
question with a view to ensuring that Indian 
traders in the export, import and internal retail 
trade in Ceylon retain their pre war proportion of 
business in Ceylon In the meantime the 
Ceylon Government has introduced a system of 
individual rationing of textile by coupons 
based on the ‘points’ system, under which 
there would be no more requisitioning of textiles 
for co-operative stores 


Malaya and Burma-—The position of 
Indians 1n these countries has been fully dealt 
with in the previous issues of the Year Book 
They came under Japanese Occupation early 
in 1942 During the first half of 1945, large 
portions of Burma including Rangoon were 
re-occupled by the Alhes and these parts are 
now under British Military Admunistratiop 


The Governments of India and Burma are 
now understood to be engaged on the considera 
tion of reconstruction oe in regard to 
Burma including that of post war Indian immi 
gration into Burma Both the Governments 
held conferences with the representatives of 
Burma-Indians The Government of India also 
appointed in October 1944, Mr Jammnadas 
M Mehta, MLA (Central), as their Repre- 
sentative with the Government of Burma 
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Zanzibar —The small Protectorate of Zan- 
sibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly 
15,000 out of a total population of 235,000 
These Indians are mostly traders, and the trade in 
cloves—of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent of the world’s supply—is largely 
in their hands. No problems of any magnitude 
faced this community until July 1934, when a 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in cloves 
and prohibiting the free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others Was passed by the 
Legislative Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of HH the Sultan (For full detarls 
see The Indian Year Book 1943 44 ) 


Manritius.—In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a_ period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a_ local 
investigation The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to rece ve an officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities, and m Decem- 
ber 1924 an Indian Officer of Government 
Kunwar (now Raja Sir) Maharaj Singh, left 
India to conduct the neccessary inquiry 


Kunwar Mahara) Singhs report was pub 
hshed by the Government of India in August 
1925 The various recommendations made 
m the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colomal Government, 


In February 1926 the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by hunwar Maharaj Singh 1n regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius 012 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwar Mahara) Singh s 
suggestions relating to other matters of mterest 
to the Indian population resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 


The conditlon of Indians in this Colony 
continued to remain satisfactory till 1937 
when there were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates employing Indian labour The 
Colonial Government appointed a Commus 
sion to enquire into and report on the disturb 
ances The commission reported during 1938 
and the most important recommendations 
of the Commission related to the necessity for 
the formation of a Department of Labour 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
in ie of the Labour Ordinance of 1922 which 
mainly dealt with indentured labour Both 
recommendations have been given effect to and 
the Labour Ordinance of 1988 which closely 
follows the Malayan Labour Code should prove 
of considerable benefit to the Indian labourers, 
a large number of whom are employed on sugar 
estates The Industrial Associations Ordinance 
of 1988 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establishment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
generally the formation of industrial Associa- 
tion This Ordinance, it will be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by Industria) 
labourers. 
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The Government of India had under consi- 
deration for some time the question of deputing 
aD Officer to visit the Colony and to report on 
the condition of Indians resident there, as no 
officer of the Government of India visited 
the Colony since Kunwar Mahara) Singhs 
deputation in 1925 The suggestion was 
accepted by HMs Government and in May, 
1940, Mr S Ridley ICS. Secretary to the 
Agent General for India in the Union of South 
Africa was deputed to visit Mauritius He 
stayed in the Colony for about five wreks In 
hie report which was published at the end of 
1943 he made a number of recommendations, 
the more important ef which are (1) mmimum 
wage for labourers in the sugar mdustry (2) 
grant of war bonus (3) Government control over 
housing of labourers cf estates (4) introduction 
of compulsory education 1n suitable stages (5) 
extension of franchise by adding educational 
qualification as an alternative to property quali 
fication and (6) adequate representition of the 
Indian community in the Council of Government 
and the Executive Council etc, etc 


Disturbances on Estates, 1943—In 1943 
disturbances occured on 4 estates pending 
settlement of a demand for higher wages The 
police were reported to hive been assaulted 
and in the course of firing which followed, 
38 persons were killed and 3 wounded A 
Commission of enquiry was appointed to invests 
gate the cause of the outbreak and the Concilia 
tion and Wages Boards examined the question 
of adjustment of wages The report of the 
Commission was published on the ~8th Novem- 
ber 1944 The Commission observed that 
the main underlying causes of the disturbances 
were unsatisfactory economic conditions and 
low wages It made far reaching recommends 
tions for the improvement of labour conditions, 
general welfare and health services and the 
general administrative machinery The Govern 
ment of Mauritius have taken action on certain 
recommendations In regard to the 1mprovement 
of labour conditions and have set up a Central 
Statistical Bureau 


War The extension of war to the Far 
East and Burma gave rise to new problems 
First, under the threat of occupation of territories 
by the Japanese there was the question of the 
evacuation of non essential civilian Indians, 
particularly women and children to India In 
spite of the shortage of shippmg about 5,000 
Indians were safely transported to India by 
sea In the case of Burma evacuation by 
sea was possible till the port of Rangoon had 
to be abandoned and about 70000 Indians 
had been evacuated As regards land routes 
a total of over four lakhs of Indians reached 
India by means of the Assam Burma land 
route and the Prome Aky1b Chittagong route 
Appreciable numbers of Indians also 
evacuated by air Atthe end of 1942 it was 
estimated that the total number of evacuees 
in India was in the neighbourhood of 5 lakhs 
Secondly followimg the present occupation of 
the territories by the Japanese, the problem 
of assistance to the dependants in India of 
Indians stranded in those territories, and to the 
evacuees themselves became of considerable 
magnitude and the Government of India 
generously came forward by authorising Provin- 
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cial Governments to give necessary advances! of great importance The Provincial Govern- 
on behalf of the Government of India The ments and National Service Labour Tnbunals 
advances are still being granted by them have been requested by the Government of India 
Thirdly the welfare of Indians in the Japanese to register applications for employment from 
occupied territories generally 1s one on which both non technical and technical personnel respec: 
Government and the public are much concerned tively, with a view to the persons beimg put into 
Kvery effort 13 being still made by the Govern- touch with employers including Government 
ment of India to obtaim such information as Departments, and imdustry The Government 
may become available through neutral sources of India have also appoimted an Officer on special 
and the International Red Cross Fourthly, duty for the purpose Central Refugee Officers 
with the cessation of normal communications in Madras Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi have 
with those countries a verv considerable number been appointed ®y the Government of India 
of enquinies were and are still bemg received by with a view to assisting the evacuees in 
the Government of India for eliciting information obtaining relief under the Central Govern- 
regarding the welfare of individuals in those ment scheme of financial assistance and in secur: 
areas and through the courtesy of the Red Cross ing suitable emplovment Burma refugee orga 
attempts are bemg made by them to secure the nisations have also been set up im Assam 
necessarv Information ifthly theGovernment and Bengal which look to the needs of refugees 
of India have been receiving claims in respect of arriving from across the border Reference 
properties and assets left behind in the enemy has been made only to some of the more 
occupied territories which are for the present important questions which have arisen and for a 
merely being recorded by them for any possible fuller account reference should be made to the 
action later though obviously they cannot give communtques on the various subjects which are 
any guarantee that these claims can at all be being issued from time to time by the Govern- 
settled Sixthly, the question of the rehabili ment of India 

tation of the evacuees in India is also 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroj1 and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co, led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes 
This lead 1t has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahomedan business 
men firmly established there Nor are the 

rofessions unpresented, for there are in 
Vonden and elsewhere practismg barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees 
is considerable Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the 
House of Commons since 1910 seven Indians— 
the late Mr Ameer Ali the first Lord Sinha the 
late Sir Binode Mitter the late Sir Dinsha 
Mulla, Sir Shadi Lal, Mr M R Jayakar and 
sir Madhavan Nair—have served on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council Three Indians 
are Advisers to the Secretary of State for India 
In 1919 the late Lord Sinh1 was the first Indian 
to be raised to the peerage and to be appointed 
a member of the Home Government 

India House 

High Commissioner for India—This post 
was first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been — 

Sir Wm Meyer, 108 (Retd), 1920 22 Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, 192324 Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1925 31 Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1981 36 Sir Firozkhan Noon from 
1936 1941, and Su Azizul Hug from the sprinz 
of 1942 

In March, 1980, the office of the High Com 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 1380 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, RA 
with Dr Oscar Faber as consulting engineer 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house ofIndia Including base 
ment and mezzanine floors,there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50 000 and 60,000 ft. 
The tota] height from the lowerlevel in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof 1s 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there 13 a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall 1s carried up two floors, the upper 
floor bemg represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions, 


The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall’ 


and library markedly express the Indian 


character of the building The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jalz 1n Indian architecture Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Dclhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists The water supply 1s entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtamed from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft below 
the basement, where the centrai heating 
apparatus 1s installed 


The Indian Trade Commussioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which was 
housed until the bombmz of London at the 
depot off the Thames at Belvedere Road 


Lambeth 
rhe Students. 

Under normal conditions it isthe student 
community which conctjtutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve-fold in the quarter of a century before 
the 191418 war after a very considerable 
temporary chech caused thereby the numbers 
rapidly expanded from 1919 1n spite of pressure 
on college accommodation In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under graduate student 
there are some youths of good family includ 
ing heirs of Indian States admitted into the 
pubhe schools such as LCton and Harrow 
There are ordinarily some 500 Indians at the 
Inns of Court In the last quarter of a century 
there has been a welcome increase in the number 
of technical and industrial students Altogether 
including technical and medical students there 
were up to the outbreak of War in 1939 fully 
2 600 young Indians (some five per cent of them 
women) in London kdinburgh Cambnidge, 
Oxford, Glasgow Manchester Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield Liverpool and a few other 
centres Jondon absorbed about half the total 
The added dangers of ‘‘ total warfare under 
present day conditions and difficulties of trans 
port led to a rapid reduction of members since 
there were few new comers, and the stream 
almost dried up Happily the decision of 
H M Government im the autumn of 1939, 
moved thereto by the Last Indi. Associition, 
to make open the combatant serviccs to Indian 
temporarily or permanently resident in Great 
Britain, led to recruitment of a number of the 
students some of whom obtiined commissions 
in the RAF Many Indians took a share in 
ARP and other civil defence organisition 
The Indian Soldiers and Sailors Comfort Fund, 
under the leadership of Mrs L S Amery has been 
doing excellent work, with headquarters at 
India House 
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Sport. 


With the War removed from India’s doors, 
sport in the country benefitted appreciably in 
the year under review and transport difficulties 
were not 80 pronounced as in the previous year, 
although racing was again hard hit Cnicket 
hockey and football, as usual were the most 
popular branches, and football, especially, 
received a great fillip 


Cricket —The Board of Control for Cricket 
in India 18 responsible for the affairs of the 
game Several representative teams competed, 
as usual, on zonal lines for the Cricket Cham 
plonship of India, for the Ranji Trophy, 
& magnificent gold cup of unique design which 
keeps green the memory of that illustrious 
Indian cricketer Ranjitcinhji The biggest 
attraction of the year, the Bombay Pentangular 
Tournament which comprises teams representing 
the Muslims, Parsis, Hindus, Europeans and 
The Rest, was an outstanding success and 
will be remembered for the wonderfully exciting 
final between the Muslims and the Hindus 


Footbal] —The game 18 _ controlled by 
subordinate provincial associations in affiliation 
with the All India Football Federation It 
has gained tremendous popularitv in recent 
years and the introduction of Rule 33 by the 
parent body which prevents the wholesale 
transfer of players durfg the season, has 
proved most beneficial The Santosh Memorial 
Shield the official championship for the country 
competed for by the various provinces on 
the zonal basis was not held The premier 
competitions in the country are the IFA 
Shield in Calcutta, and the Rovers Cup, m 
Bombay 


Hockey —The game which 1s controlled 
by the All India Hochey Federation, 18 easily 
the most popular in the country, and the 
standard of play the best in the world a fact 
which 1s amply borne out by India’s triumphs 
at the last three Olympiads There 1s an 
official championship, competed for by provin 
cial teams and the trophy 1s a quaintly carved 
Maori Shield, presented by the Maoris to the 
Indian team which toured New Zealand The 
principal tournaments are the Aga Khan 
Cup in Bombay, the Beighton Cup, at Cal 
ig and the Yadavendra Shield, at New 
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The Turf —Racing in India is organised ona 
large scale, and all the many courses are control 
led, between them by the Roya] Western India 
Turf Club and the Royal Calcutta Turf Club 
The standard 18 very high and the race courses, 
particularly those in Bombay and Calcutta 
compare favourably with the best in the world 
The importation of first class thoroughbreds 
from Australia and England has owing to 
the present war conditions, practically ceased, 


and this has given a big fillip to the indigenous 
breed, which has made remarkable improvement 
In recent years The principal races are the 
newly framed Indian Derby and the Eclipse 
Stakes of India, both run in Bombay, and the 
King Emperor s and Viceroy’s Cups at Calcutta 
The annual meetings at Bangalore, Mysore 
and Secunderabad were not held, owing to 
travel restrictions 


Golf —The game has a big followmg, and 
almost every town of anv si7e has its own 
course The Royal Calcutta Golf Clnib’s “ A’’ 
course 18 considered the best in the country, 
and the one recently laid out by the Bombay 
Presidencv Golf Club, at Chembur holds great 
promise In view of the seriousness of the War 
Bituation it was feared that the annual Golf 
Week at Nasik always popular with followers 
of the game in Western India, would have to be 
dropped, but the excellent support forthcoming 
made it possible for the event to materialise 
and prove ae successful and enjoyable as any 
of its predecessors 


Tennis —Tennis 1% looked after by the All 
India Lawn Tennis Association through its 
provincial aseociations and a definite effort 
wae being made until comparatively recently 
towards the improvement of its standard of 
play by the employment of expert coaches and 
the selection of young plavers for these coaches 
to work on the aim of the parent body having 
been the traiming of a Davis Cup team The 
shortage of tennis balls however, has compelled 
this scheme to be temporarily stopped and has 
also resulted 1n many popular annual tourna 
ments 1n the big centres, particularly Bombay, 
not being held. 


Athletics —-There is an All India Olympic 
Association, with subordinate associations im 
most of the provinces but athletics generally 
do not approach the standard of other games 
There was noticeable improvement in the Games 
held 1n some of the provinces but in no case 
did the performances approach International 
standard Lack of tracks and suitable training 
grounds 18 a big handicap to progress being 
made but the governing body 18 tackhng this 
question and a big improvement was noticeable 
at Patiala, where cinder and cycle tracks were 
used during the All India Games 


Other Games —Most of the other games 
have their controlling organisations Table 
Tennis and Billiards have caught on wonderfully 
with all classes, and Badminton has made 
appreciable progress Amateur boxing is strong 
in Bombay, Bengal, Lahore and 1n the Services, 
but 18 still in its infancy in other parts of the 
country, 


Aquatics. 
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AQUATICS. 


Bombay 


The finals of the Inter Collegiate Aquatic ' 


Championships resulted as follows — 


100 Metres Free Style—J Jaglom (St 
megaiennab 1 K R Thanawala (St Xavier s) 


P A Kahn (St Xaviers) 3 Time— : 


68 seconds 


800 Metres Free Style—J Jaglom (St 


Xavier’s)1 M K Sethna (St Xavier’s) 2 
S C Poonjiaji (St Xaviers) 3 Time— 
13 minutes, 7 8 seconds 


200 Metres Free Style (Relay) —St 
Xavier’s College 1 Elphinstone College 2 
Podar College 3 Time—2 munutes, 8 
seconds 


Plain Diving —G V_ Yodh (Eiphinstone) 
Douglas Lee (Elphinstone) 2 G 
Kirpalan1 (Elphinstone) 3 


Championship—St Xavier’s College (28 
pomts)1 Elphinstone College and R I Sc 
(14 poimts) 2 


1 
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The aquatic gala in aid of the Gujerat Rehef 
Fund resulted as follows — 


100 Metres Free Style (Men) —S Nag (Bengal) 
1 munute, 28 seconds, 1 D Mutter 
(Bengal) 1 minute, 52 seconds 2 J 
Jaglom (Bombay) 1 mimute, 5 6 seconds, 3 


50 Metres Free Style (Women)—Mrs Leila 
Halder (Bengal) 39 4 seconds, 1 Miss 
Kashalkar (Bombay) 408 seconds, 2 
a Roma Sen Gupta (Bengal) 42 5 seconds, 


100 Metres Breast Stroke (Men) —H 
Bannerjee (Bengal) 1 minute, 27 seconds 1 
P Khan (Bombay) 1 minute, 31 seconds, 
2 I Bajaj (Bombay) 1 munute, 35 5 
seconds, 3 


50 Metres Breast Stroke (Women) —Muiss Gita 
Bannerjee (Bengal), 53 seconds, 1 Miss 
Nalini Mehta (Bombay) 54 4 seconds, 2 
a Padma Dalal (Bombay) 61 6 seconds, 


8 x 100 Metres Relay —Bengal (N Das, P 
Mullick and D Mihitter) 3 minutes 58 8 


seconds, 1 Bombay (J Jaglom, Ah 
Merchant and P Khan) 4 minutes, 10 8 
seconds, 2 

Water Polo—Bengal beat Pransukhlal 


Mafatlal Hindu Bath by six goals to three 
Bengal Gopi De G Das, Mohit De, J 
Das D Das J Abir and S Nag Pran 
sukhlal Mafatlal Hindu Bath G Ratansey 
D Morarji, I Bajaj, Kantilal N, J D 
Mehta, B Ratausey and K C De 


200 Metres Free Style (Men) —Sachin Nag 
“™  _ "y) 1 Time—2 minutes, 27 seconds 
Jaglom (Bombay) 2 Time—2 minutes, 

36 1 seconds 


50 Metres Back Stroke (Women) —Miss Roma 
Sen Gupta (Bengal) 1 Time—52 seconds 
Mrs Luxmi Poleja2 Time—59 6 seconds 


4 x 50 Metres Relay—Bengal (S Nag R. 
Mookerj1, D Das and Dilip Mitra)1 Time 
—2Z minutes 168 seconds Bombay 
(Bathvala, Bajaj, P Kahn and Jaglom) 2 
Time—2 minutes, 16 9 seconds 


Water Polo—Bengal beat Bombay 8—0 
sooner Jahar Ahir 4, J Dass 3 and D 
ass 


Calcutta 


The aquatic contest between a Bombay team 
and Calcutta University resulted as follows — 


100 Metres Free Style—Lt F Vandyke 
(Bombay) 1 Subhas Chatterjee (Calcutta 
University) 2 P Kanona (Calcutta Uni- 
versity) 3 Time—1 mmute, 8 2/5 seconds 


100 Metres Back Stroke—Protip Mitter 
(Calcutta University)1 BR Dean (Bombay) 
2 M Merchant (Bombay) 3 Time— 
1 minute, 21 2/5 seconds 


100 Metres Breast Stroke—H SBannerjee 
(Calcutta University) 1 T Bhar (Calcutta 
University) 2 Khan (Bombay) 3. 
Time—1 minute, 28 2 5 seconds 


400 Metres Free Style—J Jaglom (Bombay) 
1 3B Chandra (Calcutta) University) 2 
Santosh Chatterjee (Calcutta University) 3 
Time—6 minutes, 3 seconds 


4 x 50 Metres Medley Relay —Bombay 1 
Cakcutta University 2 Time—1 munute, 
44 4/5 seconds The wimners were repre- 
sented by Lt Vandyke, R Deanand K R 
Thanawalla 


The Inter Provincial Aquatic Meet resulted as 
follows —~ 


100 Metres Free Style—S Nag (Bengal) 1 
Dilip Mitra (Bengal) 2 S Saha (Bengal) 3 
Time—1 min 4 2/5 seconds 


100 Metres Breast Stroke —P Muilick (Bengal) 
1 R Dean (Bombay) 2 A Dey (Bengal) 
3 Time—1 minute, 26-3,5 seconds 


100 Metres Back Stroke—Protip Mitra 
(Bengal) 1 Nripen Das (Bengal) 2 M 
Merchant (Bombay) 3 Time—1l1 muute, 
26 3/5 seconds 


200 Metres Free Style—S Nag (Benge!) 1 
Dilip Mitra (Bengal) 2 S Saha (Bengal) 3 
Lt F Vandyke (Bombay) 4 Time—2 
minutes, 34 seconds 


200 Metres Breast Stroke —P Mullick (Bengal) 
1 T Bhar (Bengal)2 P Khan (Bombay) 
3 Time—3 minutes, 10 2/5 seconds 


200 Metres Breast Stroke —P Mullick (Bengal) 
1 T Bhar (Bengal)2 P Khan (Bombay) 
3 Time—3 minutes, 10 2/5 seconds 


200 Metres Back Stroke —M Saha (Bengal) 1 
N Das (Bengal) 2 M Merchant (Bombay) 
8 Time—3 minutes, 17 4/5 seconds 

100 Metres Free Style (Women)—Miss P 
Ballantyne (Bombay) 1 Mrs Lila Halder 
(Bengal) 2 Time—1 minute, 29 seconds, 
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100 Metres Back Stroke (Women).—-Miss Ruth 
Presser (Bombay) 1. Miss Rama Sen 
(Bengal) 2. Time—2 minutes, 4 4/5 seconds. 


100 Metres Breast Stroke (Women).—Miss P. 
Ballantyne (Bombay) 1. Miss Ruth Presser 
(Bombay) 2. Miss Inge Soltaug (Bombay) 
8. Time—1 minute, 53 1/5 seconds. 


100 Metres Medley Relay.—Bengal beat 
Bombay. Time—3 minutes, 56 1/5 seconds. 


100 Metres Free Style Relay.—Bengal beat 
Bombay. Time—4 minutes, 34 4/5 seconds. 


Athletics. 


60 Metres Medley Relay (Women).— ] 
beat Bombay in a close contest. 
Ballantyne put up a great fight and was 
only beaten at the post by Mrs. Lila Halder 
joenge) who enjoyed a big lead in the last 


ap. 
Fixed Board Diving—E. Hollo (Bombay) 1. 
ta Johnson (Bombay) 2. Asu Dutt (Bengal) 


Spring Board Diving.—E. Hollo (Bombay) 1. 
Asu Dutt (Bengal) 2, R. Levy (Bombay) 8. 

Bengal beat Bombay by eight goals to four 
in the water polo match. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay 


The dual athletic contest between a team re- 
presenting the American and British Services 
and a team from the Bombay Provincial 
Olympic Association resulted as follows :— 


MEN’S EVENTS. 


100 Metres.—L. C. Woodcock (Bombay) 1. 
L. Dias (Bombay) 2. 8S. N. SBhaya 
(Bombay) 3. Time—1l1:2 seconds. 


200 Metres.—-C. McGarity (Americans) 1. 
W. Patterson (Americans) 2. 8S. N. Bhaya 
(Bombay) 3. Time—23-6 seconds. 


400 Metres.—V. Vazandar (Bombay) 1. Cox 
(Americans) 2. Amitsing (Bombay) 3. 
Time-——51-6 seconds, 


800 Metres.—A. Gordon (Americans) 1. J. C. 


McGiloray (Americans) 2. 8. Cowan 
(Bombay) 3. Time—2 minutes, 0 6 
seconds. 


1,500 Metres—vV. SBlowfield (British) 1. 
F. D’Souza (Bombay) 2. J. Leitler 
(Americans) 8. Time—4 minutes, 22:2 
seconds. 


3,000 Metres.—V. Blowfleld (British) 1. L. 
Pereira (Bombay) 2. R. N. Powell (British) 
8. Time—9 minutes, 39°8 seconds. 


110 Metres High Hurdles—J. Vickers 
Bombay) 1. W. Lacefield (Americans) 2. 
: Nooeooes (Bombay) 8. Time—1i5°8 
seconds, 


200 Metres Low Hurdles.—J. Vickers (Bom- 
bay) 1. L. Woodcock (Bombay) 2. V. 
Bazandar (Bombay) 3. Time—25:8 
seconds. (Indian Record). 


Running Broad Jump.—Baldeo Singh 

par ely 1. §. Williams (Americans) 2. 

, ey Ae (Bombay) 8. Distance—22 
feet, 1 inch. 


Running High  $Jump.—Vince King 
Americans) 1. W. Rogers (Americans) 2. 
. Aaron (Bombay) 3. Height—6 feet, 

# inch (Bombay Record). 


Pole Vault.—Moshrat Hussein (Bombay) 1. 
C. Cass (Americans) 2. H. Aaron (Bombay) 
3. Height—11 feet, 63 inches (Bombay 
Record). 


Hop, Step and Jump.—J. D’Souza (Bombay) 

1. B. Reynolds (Bombay) 2. 8. Williams 

a a 8. Distance—44 feet, 63 
ches. 


Throwing The Discus—J. F. Anderson 

nen) 1. KF. Ingram (Americans) 2. 

. E. Dann (Americans) 3. Distance—125 
feet, 3} inches (Bombay Record). 


Throwing The Javelin—P. J. Bohman 
Americans) 1. M. C. Dhawan (Bombay) 2. 
deo Singh aie Net 8. Distance—172 

feet, 44 inches. (Bombay Record). 


Putting The Shot.—D. Bolotin (Americans) 1. 
Van Hagen (British) 2. B. Stokes (Bombay) 
3. Distance—38 feet, 10} inches. 


5,000 Metres Walk.—C. F. Sutton (British) 1. 
O. Rodrigues (Bombay) 2, Time—28 
minutes, 14 2/5 seconds. 


400 Metres Relay (4 x 100).—Bombay (L. 
Dias, B. Fernandes, L C. Woodcock and 8. 
Bhaya) 1. British and American team 
Pottareon McGaiity, Williams and Inhofe) 

. Time—43-8 seconds (Bombay Record). 


800 Metres Relay (4 x 200).—Bombay (L. 
Dias, B. Fernandes, P. N. Byatnal and L. 
C. Woodcock) 1. British and American 
team (W. “Paterson, C. McGarity, E. 
Craddock and R. Inhofe) 2. Time—l 
minute, 32 seconds. 


1,600 Metres Relay (4 x 400).—British and 

American team (C. Cox, Zeitier, 4K. 
Labhie and A. Gordon) 1. Bombay 2. 
(This race was run on the wrong track by 
mistake and no timing was recorded). 


4,000 Metres Medley Relay (400, 800, 1,200 
and 1,600).—British and American team 
(C, Cox, J. C. McGilvray, J. Zeitler and A. 
Gordon) 1. Bombay (V. Nazandar, S. 
Cowan, F. D’Souza and L. Pereira) 2. 
Time—11 minutes, 6-6 seconds. 


Team Championship.—British and American 
team—winners (86 points), Bombay— 
runners-up (77 points). 


WOMEN’S EVENTS. 


60 Metres.—Miss Banoo Gazdar 1. Miss D. 
rece Miss C. McNab 8. Time—8:2 
seconds, 


100 Metres.—Miss D. Badal 1. Miss Banoo 
Gazdar 2. Miss C. McNab. 8 Time— 
18-4 seconds. 


Running High Jump.—Miss Suraiya Currim- 
bhoy 1. Miss Banoo Gazdar 2. Miss C, 
McNab 3. Height—4 feet, 7} inches 
(Bombay Record). 


Athletics. 
Baneng roan Jump.—Mises Banoo Gazdar 1. | 


Miss Mani Gazdar 2. Miss C. McNab 3. 
Distance—15 feet, 2 inches, 


CYCLE RACES. 


1,600 Metres Relay (4 x 400).—British 

(1 minute, 26 seconds) 1. S. Corder (1 
minute, 27-6 seconds) 2. J. F. Amin (1 
minute, 30-8 seconds) 3. Rhead thus 
clipped a second off Corder’s record at the 
last Bombay Olympic Games. 


1,000 Metres Sprint.—R. Rhead 1. 8S. Corder 
2. J. F. Amin 3. Rhead and Corder, in the 
heats on Saturday, both clocked 15 seconds 
for the last 200 metres, thereby bettering 
by 0-2 seconds the Bombay record held 
jointly by them. 

4,000 Metres Lap Race.—E. J. Mistry 1. 
H. R. Havewala 2. D.R. Sarkari3. Time 
—-17 minutes, 16°6 seconds. 


The Bombay Provincial Olympic Association's 
Tenth Annual Junior Games resulted as follows .- 


GIRLS—MIDGETS. 


Running Broad Jump.—Miss Diana Steggies 1, 
Miss Premila P. Patke 2. Miss Kumud 
Jukar 3. Distance—7 feet, 10 inches. 


50 Metres,—Miss Manjuba Shah 1. Miss 
Mehroo Karma 2. Miss Prochi Vaid 3. 
Time—§.8 seconds. 


75 Metres Skipping Race.—Miss Manjula 
Shah 1. Miss Kumud Jukar 2. Miss 
Mankadini Jukar 8. Time—12.4 seconds, 


BOYS—MIDGETS. 


Running Broad Jump.—A. Shafee 1. 
Amanullah Khan 2. Chandrakant R. Patil 
3. Distance—13 feet, 5} inches. 


50 Metres.—Amanullah Khan1. A. Shafee 2, 
Promode 8S. Mantri 3. Time—7.4 seconds. 


50 Metres Sack Race.—A. Shafee 1, Umer 
Mitha 2. Amanullah Khan 3. Time— 
12.6 seconds. 


GIRLS—HORNETS. 
Running High Jump.—Miss Gladys Baldrey 1. 
Miss Mehru Dastoor 2. Miss Sarla Shah 3. 
Height.—3 feet, 64 inches. 


Running Broad Jump.—Miss Gladys Baldrey 
1. Miss Phyllis D’Souza 2. Miss Haze. 
D’Silva 8. Distance—13 feet, 43 inches. 


75 Metres.—Miss Nargesh Surtil. Miss Haze 
D’Silva 2. Miss Mehru Dastoor 3. Time— 
11.4 seconds, 


BOYS—HORNETS. 


Running Broad Jump.—R. Jones1. Hoshang 
B. Buhariwala 2. Nariman D. Doodha 3. 
Distance—14 feet, 52 inches. 


Running High Jump.—R. Jones 1. Hoshang 
P. Contractor 2. Hoshang B. Buhariwala 
3. Height—4 feet, 4 inches, 


75 Metres Run.—Hoshang B. Buhariwala 1. 
Ziautrehman 2. Eruch fF. Mukadam 8. 
Time—10.4 seconds. 

500 Metres Cycle Race (scratch).—Homi M. 
Lakdawala 1. Nariman D. Doodha 2. 

Sharad H. Khot 3. Time—52.4 seconds. 
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GIRLS—CADETS, 


2,000 Metres Cycle Race.—Miss C. R. Jariwala 
and Miss J. N. Thakkar dead-heated. 


100 Metres.—Miss Banoo Gazdar 1. Miss 
Mani Gazdar 2. Miss Veronica Longman 3. 
Time—14 seconds. 


Running High Jump.—Miss Siloo Anklesaria 
1. Miss Banoo Gazdar 2. Height—4 
feet, 1 inch. 


Running Broad Jump.—Miss Banoo Gazdar 1. 
Miss Siloo Anklesaria 2, Miss Alzira 
Menezes 3. Distance—15 feet, 4} inches. 


500 Metres Cycle Race.—Miss Jyotirbala N. 
Thakkar 1. Miss Charushila R. Jariwala 2, 
Time—1 minute, 56.8 seconds. 


400 Metres Relay (4 x 100).—G.I. P. Railway 
Sports Club 1. Alexandria High School 2. 
St. Andrew’s High School 3. Time—58.6 
seconds. 


BOYS—CADETS. 


500 Metres Cycle Race (scratch).—Firoze 
Jeejeebhoy 1. Dady K. Bulsara 2. Jal J. 
Master 3., Time—51 seconds. 


Pole Vault.—Howard Abraham 1. 
8 feet, 2 inches. 


100 Metres Run.—Earle Powell 1. Howard 
Abraham 2. Ibrahim 3. Time—12 
seconds, 


Height— 


Running Broad Jump.—Howard Abraham 1. 
var Abraham 2. Distance-—18 feet, 5 
nches. 


Running High Jump.—Leo Menezes 1. Ansar 
2. Howard Abraham 3. Height—4 feet, 
92 inches. 


800 Metres Run.—Claude Menezes 1. Nelson 
D’Souza 2. A. 8S. Khatkhatay 3. Time— 
2 minutes, 19.8 seconds. 


2,000 Metres Cycle Lap Race.—Dady K. 
Baisara 1. Jal J. Master 2. Vijay S. 
Mantri and Firoze Jeejeebhoy 3. Time— 
3 minutes, 55.8 seconds. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Midgets—Girls.—Alexandria Girls English 
Institute (7 nts) 1. Dondoba Jagannath 
Trust Lathi Lezim Class (6 points) 2. 
Cathedral Girls School (3 points) 3. 


Midgets—Boys.—Muslims Sports Club (16 
points)1. D.J. Trust (2 points) 2. 


Hornets—Girls.— Cathedral Girls School 
(9 points) 1. St. Andrew’s High School 
(8 ints) 2. Alexandria Girls English 
Institute (4 points) 3. The first two men- 
tioned institutions tled, but in an additional 
75 yards skipping race Cathedral Girls 
School secured the odd point. 


Hornets—Boys.—Cusrow Bag Sports Com- 
mittee (i points) 1. Cathedral High 
School (6 points) 2. Bombay Cycle Club 
(3 points) 3. 
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Cadets—Girls —G I P Railway Sports Club 
ue porte) 1 Wilson College (10 points) 


exandria Girls English Institute 
(3 points) 3 
Cadets—Boys —Bombay High Schools 


Athletic Association and Olympic Athletes 
Union tied with 11 points The tie will be 
decided next Saturday, one event (200 
metres) being run 


Lahore 


The finals of the Fifth Inter University 
Athletic Championships of India resulted as 
follows — 

High Jump —Karam Chand (Punjab) 1 

Aaron (Bombay) 2 A Kheri (Aligarh) 3 
Height—5 feet, 8 4 inches 


Hammer throw —Baldeo Singh (Lucknow) 1 
Guibaz Khan (Punjab) 2 Joginder Singh 
(Puniab) 3 Distance—117 feet, 2 inches 


Long Jump —P N Kanker(Delhi)1 Karam 
Chand (Punjab) 2 Prothipal Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Distance—21 feet 10 inches 


Putting the shot —Sarwar Shah (Punjab) 1 
Mohd Ashraj (Punjab) 2 Mohd Sharif 
(Aligarh) 3 Distance—40 feet, 10 inches. 


800 Metres—B 8S Som (Punjab) 1 
Gurbachan Singh (Punjab) 2. ¢ aed 
(Madras) and Mohd Sadiq (Aligarh) tie, 3 
Time—-2 minutes, 3 4 seconds 


200 Metres —E L Philip (Madras) 1 Mohd 
Abid (Aligarh) 2 R De 8S Vuajeyeratne 
(Ceylon) 8 Time—22 5 seconds 


110 Metres Hurdles-—-B Ratnaka Rai 
(Madras) 1 Aftab Ah (Aligarh)2 J W 
Desmond (Madras) 3 Time—16 3 seconds 


Discus Throw —Sarwar Shah (Punjab) 1 
Gulbaz Khan (Punjab) 2 Baldeo Singh 
(Lucknow) 3 Distance—1i11 feet, 6 inches 


Pole Vault —Musharraf Hussain (Lucknow) 1 
Bal Jit Dutt (Punjab) 2. J Desmond 
(Madras) 3  Height—11 feet, 5 inches 


Hop, Step and Jump—P N_ Kaickel 1 
Karam Chand (Punjab) 2 Prithipal Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Distance 44 feet, 11 inches 


400 Metres —Krishen Bhatia (Punjab) 1 
Amrit Singh (Punjab) 2 V V Vazandar 
(Bombay) 3 Time—52 seconds 


400 Metres Hurdiles—V V Vazandar 
(Bombay) 1 Mohd Ali (Punjab)2 A D 
H Samarnayake (Ceylon) 3 Time—58 3 
seconds 

Javelin Throw —Maharundra Singh (Benares) 
1 Ijaz Khan (Punjab) 2  Shaffiullah 
(Punjab) 3 Distance—157 feet, 4 inch 


100 Metres —E L Philip (Madras)1 Mohd 
Abid (Aligarh) 2 Ram Sar (Punjab) and 
P. N Kaiker (Delhi) tie, 3 Time—11 33 
seconds. 

1,500 Metres —Bahadur Singh (Punjab) is 
Bakhshish Singh (Punjab) 2 Bishe 
Sarup (Delhi) 3, Time—4 munutes, 26 
seconds 

4 x 100 Metres Relay —Madras 1 Aligarh 
2 Bombay 3. Time—45 seconds 


Athletics. 


Madras 


The following are the results of the finals of 
the annual Madras Presidency Olympic Games 


Pole Vault —Babington Samuel (Engineering 
College Athletic Club) 1 Bdr Bellet (2) 
E C King (Engineering College Athletic 
Cluk) 3 Height—9 ft , 5 in 


100 Metres Race —C S_ Balakrishnan 
(Madras YMCA)1 J E Nelson Issacs 
(Madras YMCA) 2 Doraiswami (Y M 
CA College) 3 Sudersana Rao (YMC A, 
College) 4 Time—11 4 seconds 


200 Metres Hurdles —Koteswara Rao 
(Engineering College Athietic Club) 1 K 
I Eappen (Madras YMCA) 2 J E. 
Nelson Issacs (Madras YMCA)3_ L/Bdr. 
Antonio 4 Time—28 6 seconds 


800 Metres Run —R Nagappan 1 Sardul 
Singh (YMCA College) 2 R 8S Wilson 
(X MCA College) 3 A D Parthasarathi 
(Madras YMCA) 4 Time—2 minutes, 
5 7 seconds 


200 Metres Race —C S Balakrishnan (Madras 
YMCA) 1 M A Mam (Madras YM 
CA)2 Sudersana Rao(YMCA College) 
3  Koteswara Rao (Engineering College 
Athletic Clib) 4 Time—23 9 seconds 


High Jump —J F Nelson Isaacs (Madras 
YMCA) 1 Deraiswam (YMCA 
College) 2 Hanuman Singh (YMCA 
College) 3 K V Sambasivam 4 Height 
—5 feet, 5 inches 


1,500 Metres Race —R Nagappan 1 P 
Satyanarayana (Madras YMCA) 2 N 
G Balram (Madras Medical College) 3 
A G@ Comer, 4 Time—4 minutes, 18 
seconds (new record) 


Javelin Throw —Sub Lieut Howard 1. 
Jacob Chakko (Engineering College Athletic 
Club) 2 Spr D Jorden 3 L/B Trencher 
4 WDistance—155 feet 6 inches 


400 Metres Race —Sardul Singh (YMCA 
College)1 RS Wilson(¥ MC A College) 
2 K A Mannesa (Cochin Athletic Asso 
ciation) 3 Gnr Gnerson 4. Time—53 2 
seconds 

Hop Step and Jump —M A Mani (Madras 
YMCA)1 J F Nelson Isaacs (Madras 
YMCA) 2 Doraiswam1 (YMCA 

College) 3 Spr D’Jordon 4 Distance— 

44 teet, 114 in 


400 Metres Relay —Y MCA _ Central 1. 
YMCA College 2 Time—46 8 seconds 


Discus Throw —L/B Trencher, 1 #£4&Bdr 
Bellet 2 Sub Lieut Howard 3 Sgt 
Hough 4 Distance—99 feet, 64 inches. 


Mysore 
e finals of the annual Mysore Ol ic 
resulted as follows — eae 
MEN’S EVENTS 


100 Metres Hurdles —G Issac1 M Nagaraj 2 
200 Metres Low Hurdles —M. Nagasra) 1 
Syed Jaffer 2 


Badminton, 


200 metres :—L. Archer 1. J. Vaspal 2. 
400 metres :—Vadively 1. G. George 2. 
a metres :—A. T. Ponnurangam 1, Sayers 


1,500 metres :—Syed Jaleel 1. Sayers 2. 
5,000 metres :—Syed Jaleel 1. Yesumuthu 2. 


10,000 metres:—Syed Jaleel (provincial 
Reserve Police) 1. Balakrishna 2. 


Long Jump :—T. Syje 1. H. Robello 2. 
High Jump -—E. Thomas 1. D. Newbeggin 2. 


Hop, step and jump:—H. Robello 1. K. 
Ramachandran 2, 16 Ibs. Shot. 


Shotput :—V. Susinol. M. J. Peak 2. 

100 metres swimming :—Marshall Walsh 1. 
M. A. Krishnamurthy 2. 

400 metres swimming :—Marshall Walsh 1. 
M. A. Krishnamurthy 2. 

Pole vault :—G. Thorpe 1. P. Vasudevan 2. 

Discus throw:—Faize Mohamed 1. M. J. 
Peak 2, 
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Javelin throw :—Faize Mohamed 1. M. J. 
Peak 2. 


Hammer throw :—S. Smart 1. Susino 2, 
ue metres cycle race:—-Mascarenhas 1, 
en. 


WOMEN’S EVENTS. 


100 metres :—Lilly Kalappa 1. A. M. Kaveri 2. 

Long jump:—Mennie Nagamma 1. A. M. 
Kaveri 2. 

Shot put :—Neerajakshi 1. R. Jacob 2. 

Javellin throw :—Neerajakshil. Jaya 2. 

Discus throw :—Neerajakshi 1. R. Jacob 2. 

800 metres cycling:—N. S. Leela 1. Neera- 
jakshi 2. 

100 metres :—K. Kantha 1. N. 8. Leela 2. 

Long jump :—L. Pichamuthu ft. Rangitham 2, 

50 metres swimming :—C. P. Shilaja 1. 

100 metres swimming :—C. P. Shilaja. 


BADMINTON. 


Bombay 


The finals of the All-India Badminton Tourna: 
ment resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles:—-Davinder Mohan (Punjab 
beat Prakash Nath (Punjab), 15-10, 15-3. 


Men’s Doubles :—K. M. Rangnekar (Bombay. 
and D. C. Mugwe (Bombay) beat D 
Charanjit (Delhi) and 8. L. Jaini (Delhi) 
15-7, 6-15, 15-2, 

Mixed Doubles :—Prakash Nath (Punjab) an 
Miss Sunder Deodhar (Poona) beat D. G. 
(Bombay) and Mrs. V. Malhotra (Bombay), 
15-13, 15-11. 

Women’s Singles:—Miss Tara Deodha 
(Poona) beat Miss Sunder Deodhar (Poona). 
11-4, 11-5. 

Women’s Doubles:—Miss F. Talyarkhan 
(Bombay) and Miss M. R. Chinoy (Bombay) 
beat Miss Tara Deodhar (Poona) and Miss 
Sunder Deodhar (Poona), 15-4, 15-9. 


Junior Singles :—G. Chandiramani (Bombay. 
beat Trilok Nath (United Provinces). 
5-15, 15-10, 15-11. 

Professionals Singles :—Popatlal 
beat L. G. Salve, 15-8, 15-6. 


Veterans Doubles :—S. V. Gupte and G. I 
Limaye beat J. T. Ferreira and D. A. 
Ferrelra, 15-2, 15-0. 


The finals of the Western India Badminton 
Championships resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles:—S. Dinker Rao beat H. 
Ferreira, 15-13, 17-14. 


Mohanlal 


Women’s Singles:—Miss Sunder Deodhar 
beat Miss M. R. Chinoy, 12-10, 11-0. 
Women’s Doubles:—Miss Sunder Deodhar 


and Miss Suman Deodhar beat Miss F. 
Talyarkhan and Miss Vaccha, 15-13, 15-10. 


Professionals Singles :—Popatlal Mohanlal 
w.oO. L. H. Slave, 
Professionals Doubles:—L. G. Salve and 


Ramchandra beat Popatial Mohanlal and 
Atmaram, 18-17, 10-15, 18-17. 


Junior Singles :—G. Chandiramani beat R. D. 
Desai, 15-7, 15-10. 


The finals of the Cricket Club of India Open 
Badminton Championships resulted as follows :— 
Men’s Singles :—B. D. Shroff beat H. Ferreira, 
4-15, 15-7, 15-11. 
Men’s Doubles :—K. R. Lotwalla and G. P. 
Shirke beat R. Pereira and H. Ferreira, 
15-7, 17-14, 


Mixed Doubles :—K. M. Rangnekar and Miss 
M. R. Vimadalal beat K. R. Lotwalla and 
Miss M. R. Chinoy, 15-9, 15-3. 


Women’s Singles :—Miss M. R. Chinoy beat 
Miss A. R. Vimadalal, 11-7, 11-8. 


Women’s Doubles :—Miss M. R. Chinoy and 
Mrs, Soman beat Miss A. R. Vimadalal and 
Miss M. BR. Vimadalal, 15-18, 15-5. 


Professionals Singles: —Popatlal Mohanlal 
beat Ganpat Ramijee, 15-10, 15-4. 


Professionals Doubles:—Ramchandra Maha- 
deo and L. G. Salve beat Popatial Mohanlal 
and Murad Khan, 12-15, 17-16, 15-2. 


The finals of the Bombay Suburban Bad- 


Men’s Doubles :—K. M. Rangnokar and D. G. minton Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Mugwe beat V. A. Madgavkar and S. Bose, 
15-18, 15-0. 

Mixed Doubles:—S. Bose and Miss Suman 
Deodhar beat K. M. Rangnekar and Miss! 
M. R. Vimadalal, 15-6, 15-10. ! 


Men’s Singles :—B. D, Shroff beat H. Ferreira, 
18-7, 18-17. 

Men’s Doubles :—D. G@. Mugwe and R. N, 
Kanga beat L. I. Pereira and B. D. Shroff, 
15-11, 12-15, 17-14. 
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Mixed Doubles:—K. R. Lotwalla and Miss 
M. R. Chinoy beat 8. Dinker Rao and Miss 
L. M. Khatau, 15-4, 15-10. 


Women’s Singles :—Miss M. R. Chinoy beat: 
Mra. J. 8. Noguer, 6-11, 11-1, 11-3. | 


Women's Doubles :—Miss M. RB. Chinoy and. 
Mrs. L. M. Khatau beat Mrs. J. S. Noguer 
and Miss L. M. Merchant, 13-18, 15-4, 15-7. : 


Juniors’ Singles:—R. D. Desai beat G. L. 
Chandiramani, 15-12, 9-15, 15-12. 


Bandra Plate:—C. B. Kallapa beat B. A. 
D’Penha, 15-11, 12-15, 15-3. 


The Seers Cup Inter-Club Badminton Tourna- 
ment final resulted as follows :— 


Bandra Gymkhana beat Sonawalla Club by 
two matches to nil. 


8. Dinker Rao (Bandra Club) beat 8. R. 
Kalambi, 15-8, 15-9. 


B. D. Shroff (Bandra Club) beat B. P. Koppi- 
kar, 15-6, 15-8, 


Billiards, Snooker & Boxing. 


Lahore 
The finals of the Lahore Y.M.C.A. Open 


| Badminton Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles:—G. Lewis beat Davinder 
Mohan, 17-20, 17-15, 15-10. 

Men’s Singles (Handicap):—A. Isaac beat 
Surrinder Mohan, 10-15, 15-4, 15-18, 


Poona 
The finals of the Poona Open Badminton 


Championships resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles :—-S. N. Gondalkar (Belgaum) 
beat C. 8. Gopal (Bombay), 15-8, 15-6. 

Men’s Doubles (over 40):—G. J. Limaye and 
8. V. Gupte beat Hasnabis and Dandekar, 
15-9, 15-12. 

Mixed Doubles:—S. 8. Parulekar and Miss 
Suman Deodhar beat Gopal and Miss A. 
Phadnis, 17-18, 17-14, 15-13. 

Women’s Singles :—Miss Suman Deodhar beat 
Miss A. Phadnis, 11-4, 11-2. 

Women’s Doubles (over 30):—Mrs. Phadke 
and Mrs. Phense beat Mrs. Joshi and Mrs. 
Apte, 15-11, 15-11. 


BILLIARDS. 


Bombay 
The Bombay Professional Handicap Billiards 


Baroda 
The final of the All-India Professional Billiards 


Tournament, for the People’s Trophy, resulted Tournament resulted as follows :— 


as follows :—~ 


Makan Bijia (scr.) beat Laloo Punia (-100) 
by 300 points to 297. 


The final of the Princess Victoria Mary 
Gymkhana Women’s Handicap Billiards Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows :— 


Dhanji Pitamber (Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club) beat Dhanji Nana (Willingdon Club, 
Bombay) by 500 points to 315, 


Madras 


The final of the South India Billiards Cham- 
pionship resulted as follows :— 


Miss Dhun Dadabhoy (-50) beat Mrs. R. R. 8.J.Coelho .. a -- 2,000 points. 
Mistry (Scr.) by 250 points to 246. C, C. James is -- 1,831 points, 
SNOOKER. 
Madras. 


The final of the South India Snooker Championship resulted as follows ‘-— 
T. A. Selvaraj (Bangalore) beat L. Wilson (Bangalore) by three frames to nil. 


BOXING. 


Bombay 
The finals of the Seventeenth Annual Amateur 
Boxing Championships of Western India re- 
sulted as follows :— 
Flyweight :—I. Menashy (Maccabi _ §&.C.), 
holder beat A. G. Sigamony (R. I. N.) on 


inte. 

Hantarweight :—J. Satur (B. B. & C. I. 
By.) holder beat E. Enggles (M.T.E., 
R.1.N.), the latter being disqualified in the 
third round . 

Featherweight :—G. Baymond (RI.N.) beat 
A. Freeman (R.N. ), the fight being stopped 
in the second rou nd. 

Tight-Heaveyweight :—M. Lowther (R.A.F .) 
Boat B. MS Teas (Zoroastrian P.C.& H. L .) 
on points. 


Lightweight :—W. King (M.T.E., R.I.N.) 
t M. Carvalho (B. Goan A. A.) on 


points. 


Welterweight :—S. D. Rosario (R.I.N.) beat 
D. Pasha (R.1.N.) on points. 


Middleweight :—J. Downes (R.N.) beat K. 
Read (Coastal Battery), the fight being 
stopped in the fourth round. 


Heavyweight :—W. G. Pullen (R.A.F.) w.o. 
M. Lowther (B.A.F.), the latter being 
unable to fight on medical grounds. 


Special Contests :—M. Nissim (M.8.C.) beat 
J. Barratto (N.N.H.) on points. F, Furtado 
(Firestone 8. C.) beat Hughes (R.A.F.), the 
fight being stopped in the second round. 


Cricket. 


Bangalore 


Arthur Suares (12 st. 6 lb.), ex-heavywelght 
champion of India, knocked out L/Cpl. 
Casson (12 st. 3 Ib. , champion of North- 
West England and middlewei ae champion 
of India, 1940, in the seventh round of a 
schedule 10-round bout. 


Gunboat Jack (10 st. 4 Ib.) knocked out 
Arthur Suares (13 st. io lb.) in the fourth 
round of a scheduled ten-round bout, 


Lahore 


The finals of the All-India Boxing Champion- 
ships resulted as follows :— 
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Bantamweight:—B. Lal (Golden Gloves, 
Calcutta), holder, beat C. La Frenais (N. W. 
Railway) on points. 

Peter ht :—-L. Beard (Sherwood College) 
beat A fa) 


. Joshua (Golden Gloves, Calcut 
on points. 


me sib :—Johnny Miller (U, 
eat H. Darby (P.R T.S.) on Cat 


Welterweight :—Joe Frischerz (U. 8. Army) 
beat C. Martin (U. 8. Army) on points. 

Middleweight :—Capt. Ian Henderson (Gur- 
khas) beat J. Gayer (U.S. Army) on points. 


Light-Heavyweight -—James age (U. 8. 
sendy beat John Mays (U. S. Army) on 
points 


Heavyweight :—Jesse Dean (U. 8. Army) 
beat K. Jason (U. 8S. Army) on points. 


Army) 


CRICKET. 


Flyweight :—Sgt. Gill (R.A F.) beat L. Thapa 
(Gurkhas), holder, on points. 
Ranji Trophy. 


The following are the details of the Cricket 
Championship of India, for the Ranji Trophy ;— 


NORTH ZONE. 


Northern India beat Delhi and District by an 
innings and 220 runs. 


Northern India 358 for ” wkts decl.(M Saeed 
A. Hafeez 68, M. R. Bhide 114). 


Delhi and District 52 (A. Hafeez 7 for 25) and 
86 (Abdul Raoof 25, Mahar Hussein 21, 
A. Hafeez 3 for 24, Amin 5 for 33). 


Final :—Northern India beat Southern Punjab 
by 362 runs, 


Northern India 449 (Munilal 59, Ram Prakash 
77, M. Aslam 91, Shabir 4 for 106) and 298 
(Munilal 85, Imtiaz Ahmed not out 100, 
Abdul Hafeez 46). 


Southern ab 298 (Murrawat 71, Maqsood 
144, Abdul Hafeez 8 for 69, Chunilal 8 for 66) 
and 92 (Chunilal 6 for 25). 


SOUTH ZONE. 


Madras beat Hyderabad by 53 runs. 


Madras 188 (M. Robinson 43, M. J. Gopalan 55, 
Ghulam Ahmed 7 for 64, Bhoopath : 
a a MO 5) and 288 (C. P. J ohnstone 86, A. 

Srinivasan not out 385, Ghulam 
‘Aimed . tor 81, Bharatchand 3 for 40). 


Hyderabad 192 i 64, Aibara 47, 
Rangachari 5 for 46, msingh 4 for 46) 
and 176 (Prasad 48, Asghar. 55, Rangachari 
3 for 38, Ramsingh § for 46). 


Final : Seen beat Mysore by an innings 
and 126 runs 


Madras 868 ( R. KE. N. Nailer 68, Ananta- 
narayanan 124 not out, M. J. Gopalan 55, 
P. E. Palia 6 for 78). 


Mysore 78 (A. G. Ramsingh 8 for 33, C. BR. 
Rangachari 7 for 34) and 159 (Shyam- 
sunder 48, P. E. Palia 74, Gopalan 3 for 10, 
Ramsingh 3 for 64). 


EAST ZONE. 


Holkar beat Bihar by an innings and 140 runs, 
Holkar 389 (M. Jagdale 142, C.T. Sarwate 71, 
8S. Bannerjee 5 for 90). 


Bihar 158 (A. Dey 46, C. 8. Nayudu 6 for 79, 
C. T. Sarwate 4 for 42) and 91(C. T. Sarwate 
6 for 35, C. 8. Nayudu 8 for 18). 


Bengal beat United Provinces by 75 runs. 


Bengal 248 (P. B. Dutt 58, P. — 63, S. 
Gandhi 5 for 97) and 157 (T. V . Partha- 
for ay 30, 8. Gandhi 4 for 44, J. Mehta 3 
or 


vue Provinces aS (K. Ramchandra 382, 
7 Lajmed 32, P. Dobree-Carey 3 for 48, 
ea 8 for 40) ane ad Rajendra 
Nath 25, 8 hwaja 34, nsalkar 
not out 40, N PChee inte 6 for 4) 


Final :—Holker beat Bengal by an innings 
and 238 runs. 


Holkar = C. T. Sarwate 127, C. K. Nayudu 
141, C. 8. Nayudu 50, J. N. Bhaya 61, 
H. G. Gaikwad 73, P. B. Dutt 4 for 85). 


Bengal 64 (C. 8. Nayudu 5 for 32) and 176 
(T. V. Parthasarathy 60). 


WEST ZONE. 


Western India States beat Gujerat by 200 
Tuns, 

Western India States 224 (Girdhari 44, 
Rathod 48, M. 8. Balooch 6 for 74) and 271 
(Girdhari 149). 


Gujerat 140 (Ahmuddin 54, Jayantilal 5 for 
87, Nyalchand 4 for $3) and 155 (V. T. 
Parekh 88, Nyalchand 8 for 48, Girdhari 
5 for 23). 


Bombay won on the result of the first innings. 


cere a 432 (K. &. Ibrahim 55, R. 8. Modi 
M. Merchant 84, N. arottam 6 for 85, 
Tnayat Khan 8 for 59) and 16 for 1 wkt. 


Sind 264 (Simpson 88, Daud Khan 58, Inayat 
Khan 51, H. J. Kore 6 for 90) and 244 
for 4 wkta. decl. (Simpson 68, B. 8, Ambep 
51, Narottam 68, Anwar Hussain 2 for 45, 
H. J. Kore 2 for "42), 


r000 Cricket. 


Maharashtra beat Nawanagar by 489 runs. FINAL. 


Maharashtra 372 (D. B. Deodhar 105, Y. N.| Bombay beat Holkar by 374 runs. 


Gokhale 68, M. BR. Rege 52, K. M. Jadhav| Bombay 462 (K. C. Ibrahim 44, B. 8. Modi 98, 
not out 84, Mubarak Ali 6 for 96) and 363 R. S Cooper 52, U. M. Merchant 79, Y. B, 


for 7 wkts. decl. (M. BE. Z, Gazali 46, M.N. Palvankar 75, c. 8 Nayudu 6 6 for 153, 
Paranjpe not out 65, D. B. Deodhar 141, B. B. Nimbalkar 3 for 88) and 764 (M. K. 
Mubarak Ali 8 for 102). mene a = 8. Modi eae BY oH nares 
104, erchan 
Nawanagar hag 181 (P. K. Yadvendra- C. 8. Na i 
yudu 6 for 275, C. T. Sarwate 
sinhji 42, 8. G. Some 5 for 18) and is 2 for 205, C. K. Nayudu 3 for 104). 


ere ‘Oza 29, M. 8S. Samarsinhji 28 
8. G. Shinde 4 for 2b). Holkar 360 (C. T. Sarwate 67, Mushtaq Alt 
108, C. S Nayudu 54, M, M. Jagdale 43, 
Bombay beat Western India States by an|  D, G. Phadkar 5 for 75, K. K. Tarapore 


inninge and 312 runs. m ioe 92) 7 nis (Mushtaq All 180, Pp: 
™m 49, B mba 
Western India States 188 (Jayantilal 46, pon Loe Ikar 40, 
Shantilal 80D. G. Phadkar $ for o8).and03| M:N. Ralji $ for 188). 


Tarapore 5 fo 20, M, N. Raiji 
Sasi : BOMBAY STATISTICS. 


Bombay 592 for 6 wkts. decl. (K. C. Ibrahim, _ The following are the batting and bowling 
55, R. 8. Modi 210, V. M. Merchant 217, . figures of all the players who assisted Bombay 
Y. B. Palvankar not out 66, Nyalchand . in this season’s cricket Championship of India :— 
3 for 126), 


Baroda beat Maharashtra by 354 runs. 





BATTING AVERAGES. 


I,.NO Ag H AV 
Baroda 314 (V. N. Raiji 68, V. 8. Hazare 127,| 7 9. i .s 7% 2 1008 245*201-60 
K. M. Jadhav 8 for 64, 8. G. phe 93) z: See ask .. 7% 1 607 278 101-16 
and 612 for 3 wkts. decl, (V. N. Raiji 53,10, M. Merchant .. 4 0 345 183 86°25 
R. B. Nimbalkar 117, H. R. Adhikari not R. 8. Cooper - BO 293 104 68:60 
out 164, V. 8. Hazare not out 162). Y. B. Palvankar .. 5 1 aa 78 ee 
Maharashtra 205 (M. BR. Kege 72, Vijay|X-C-Tbrahim .. 9 2 209 67 49-71 
Hazare 3 for 51, Amir Elahi 3 or 70) and M. N. Raiji "" 4 2 B63  27* 26-50 
267 (D. B. Deodhar 60, M. N, Paranjpye 63, M. K. Mantri at 8 1 179 63 25-57 
Vivek Hazare 3 for 41). J. B. Khot .. 4 0 66 8 28 16-60 
Final :— J. J. Kore . o. 4 2 30 40* 15-00 
ia beat Baroda by seven KK Tarapore RG 56 41 11-20 
K. M. Rangnekar «+ 1 O 9 9 9-00 
Bombay 468 (R. S. Modi 245 not out, R. S.| Anwar Hussain .. 4 1 20 Il 6-66 
Cooper 62, Y. B. Palwanker 78) and 74 . 
for 3 wkts. BOWLING ANALYSIS. 
ga tar ee FS 4 KE te 37, Bid ee Oo M R W A 
hadkar 8 for arapore 4 for 55)! @, Phadkar + 180-4 29 488 22 22-09 
+00, ie Nimbalka, 96, Gul Mahomed} &’ kK Tarapore: 2839 60 509 24 24-95 
arapore 4 for 108). J.J. Kore. ..110 15 820 12 26-66 
M a ait o 36 5 10 “33 13 33-30 
: .» 136- 
ais vat wains y ove «= (PER Gee $e 
. Palvankar 
Holkar State beat Madras by 10 wkts. V.M. Merchant 83 22 188 61-00 
Madras 254 (C. P. Johnstone 64, B.C. Alva 40,|9-B- Khot -. 111-1 27302 $ 100 06 


oes eae hl for 90) and 158 (C. P.| The remaining figures were as follows: 
Johnsto a) ichardson 44, C. T. Sarwate) y¢ we Rangnekar, 9—0—27—0. K. C 


Ibrahim 8—0—138—0. R. 8. Cooper 1—1--0—0. 
Holkar State 403 (C. T. Sarwate 74, D. Comp- 
ton 81, C. K. Nayudu 52) and 11 for no loss. PREVIOUS WINNERS. 


Bombay beat Northern India by ten wkts. The following is a list of previous winners: 


Northern India 363 (Abdul Hafeez 145, M. R.| 1934-35—Bombay Cricket Association. 
Bhide not out 60, Imtiaz Ahmed 55, D. G.| 19385-86—Bombay Cricket Association, 
Phadkar 8 for 61) and 812 (Nazar Mahomed| 1936-37—-Nawanagar State. 

86, Munilal 55, Ram Prakash, 54, K. K. ee a ee ee a a 
Tarapore 4 for $1, M. N. Raiji 4 for 79 ngal et Association. 
— y } ss 1939-40—Maharashtra Association. 
oe a 620 &. eer a ig ee S. sceeg 1940-41—-Maharashtra Association. 
{ 118, 3,| 1941-42—Bombay Cricket Association. 
M. Mecchont 183, abaat Hazes 8 for| 1942-483—Baroda Cricket Association. 
187) and 68 for no loss. 1943-44—Western India States. 


Cricket. 


Ahmedabad. 


The twelvea side festival cricket match 
between Gujerat State Cricket Association and 
Seth Surendra s team resulted as follows — 


Gujerat won by an innings and 67 runs 


Gnlers 350 (Prithviraj 47 C G Patel 116, 
J H Schodan 47, Amir Elahi 5 for 140) 


Surrendras XII 121 oes 42, Jasu 
Patell 8 for 41) and 162 (V S Hazare 79 
Kesari 5 for 46 and Vinoo Mankad 6 for 57) 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Pentangular Cricket Tourna 
ment resulted as follows — 


Europeans vs Parsis—Parsis won on the 
result of the first innings 


Europeans 300 (R T Simpson 69 J Hard 
staff 159) and 185 for 2 wkts (D Compton 
79 not out, J Hardstaff 76 not out) 


Parais 479 (R S Modi 215 R S Cooper 73, 
D B Satha 70, P Dobree Carey 6 for 139) 


Muslims vs The Rest—Muslims won on the 
result of the first innings 


The Rest 308 (Vijay Hazare 69 M Sathasivan 
101, Saeed Ahmed 4 for 60) and 66 for 
6 wkts (Abdul Hafeez 3 for 13) 


Muslims 378 for 7 wkts decl (Gul Mahomed 
106,M E Z@ Gazali 108) 


Hindus vs Parsis—Hindus won on the result 
of the first innings 


Hindus 474 for 5 wkts decl {Vinoo Mankad 
128, V M Merchant not out 221, K M 
Rangnekar 51) and 66 for 3 wkts (Patel 
3 for 36) 


Parsis 808 (R S Cooper 58,S N Bannerjee 
4 for 60, C S Nayudu 4 for 82) 


Final —Muslims vs Hindus—-Muslims won 
by one wkt 


Hindus 203 (Vinoo Mankad 52, G Krishen 
chand 72, Amir Elahi 5 for. 76) and 315 
(V M Merchant 60, G Kishenchand not 
out 118, Amir Elahi 4 for 147) 


Muslims 221 (K C Ibrahim 52 C 8 Nayudu 
5 for 98) and 298 for 9 wkts (K C Ibrahim 
not out 137) 


The final of ‘‘ The Times of India’’ Shield 
Cricket Tournament (Senior Division) resulted 
as follows — 


B E 8 T beat Onental Life Office Sports 
Club by 94 runs 


B E S T 183(M BR Khan 38, J B Patel 70, 
J.J Kore 5 for 64,M V Kamat 8 for 49) 
and 204 (M BR Khan 33, G L Patil 46, 
J B Patel not out 72, J. J. Kore 6 for 56) 


Onental Life Office 8S C 177(J J Kore 76, 
K 8 Shete 56, D S Talpade 3 for 22 
A J, Bode 3 for 58) and 116 K Tarapore 
4 for 40, A. J. Bode 6 for 48). i 


Ioor 


The final of ‘ The Times of India” Shield 
Cricket Tournament (junior division) resulted 
as follows — 


Killick Nixon and Co beat Phipson and Co. 
C C by 5 wkts 


The final of the Inter Collegiate Cricket 
Tournament, for the Rahimtoola Cup, resulted 
as follows — 


Elphinstone calege and Royal Institute o 
Science beat St Xavier s College 


Elphinstone College and Royal Institute of 
Science 297 (D G Phadkar 159 K C 
Kasam 4 for 49 K C Abdulla 5 for 118) 
and 211(K S Phansalkar 33,D G Phadkar 
45,K C Abdulla 4 for 52) 


a res s College 52 (D G Phadkar 6 for 

8 R V Divecha 3 for 12) and 312 (K C 

Rear 90, R S Modi 50, D G Phadkar 
8 for 75) 


The festival cricket match >etween the 
Cricket Club of India and Lt Col Nayudus XI 
to celebrate the latter s Golden Jubuillee in the 
game resulted as follows — 


Cricket Club of India beat Nayudus XI by 
an innings and 16 runs Cricket Club of 
India 654 (Vimoo Mankad 121, V M 
Merchant 130, V 8 Hazare 168 G Krishen- 
chand 50 R S Cooper not out 127 C 8 
Nayudu 5 for 202 C T Sarwate 3 for 140, 
R S Modi 2 for 59) 


Nayudus XI 397 (R B Nimbalkar 67, 
Mushtaq Ali 82, Gul Mahomed 115 Abdul 
Hafeez 6 for 42) and 241 (D Compton 100, 
Abdul Hafeez 5 for 58) 


The festival cricket match between the 
Cricket Club of India and the Services in aid 
ule Services Amenities Fund, resulted as 
ollows — 


Cricket Club of India beat the Services b 
innings and 35runs Services 342 (Mushtaq 
Ah 90 C K Nayudu 91,8 N Banerjee 
4 for 90, C S Nayudu 3 for 72) and 238 
os Compton 120 Amur Elahi 5 for 109, 

C S$ Nayudu 8 for 43) 


Cricket Club of India 615 for 4 wkts decl 
(Vinoo Mankad 65, S W Sohani 82, V 8 
Hazare not out 200, V M Merchant 
retired 201, P F Judge 2 for 171) 


Calcutta. 


The festival cricket match between the 
Governor s XI and the Combined Services XI 
resulted as follows — 


Combined Services XI won by an innings and 
one run 


sada t XI 143 and 327 (N_ Chatterjee 
2, T C Longfield 31, D J Rimmer 37, 
00) N Chowdhury not out 30, P F Judge 4 for 


Ponienes Services XI 471(R T Simpson 68, 
N Hotchkin 74, D. Compton 109, 
J. Hardetat 158, N. Chowdhury 5 for 108). 
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Lahore. 


The final of the Inter-University Cricket 
Championship of India resulted as follows :— 


gol i eaverees beat Punjab University 
‘ by 4 


Bombay 237 and 200. 
Punjab 198 and 196. 


Madras. 


The festival cricket match between and 
Indian XI and the Governor's XI ‘-~ 


Match resulted in a draw. 


Indian XI 371 (Vinoo Mankad 70, Mushtaq 
Ali 54, C. 8. Nayudu 58, L. Amarnath 77, 
C. Rangachari 6 for 74) and 219 for 6 wkts. 
dec). (Amarnath 100 not out, V. M. Merchant 
40 not out, Ghulam Anmed ’3 for 56). 


Governor’s XI 221 (Ramsingh 60, Gopalan 46, 
C. T. Sarwate 4 for 35) and 196 for 6 wkts. 
(Palia 68, Mushtaq Ali 3 for 921). 


The final of the Parlakimedi Cup cricket 
Tournament resulted as follows :— 
bg he aa Y.M.C.A. were declared winners. 
der Cricket Club 92. Roya seo 
Y.M.C.A. 90 for 5 wkts. when the former 
chr i a walk out, owing to disagreement 
an umpire’s decision. 


Surat. 


The final of the Surat Flood Relief Quad- 
Par esi Circket Tournament resulted as 
ollows :— 


Hindus beat Muslims by one run. 


Dog Show. 


Hindus 287 (Vinoo Mankad 189, Bhiku Patel 
44, L. P. Jai 30, Amir Elahi 5 for 63) and 
me (Vinoo Mankad 51, Amir Elahi 6 for 


Muslims 181 (Gul Mahomed 73, Vinoo Mankad 
8 for 39) and 243 (Vinoo Mankad 6 for 77). 


Ceylon Tour. 


Indian XI vs. Ceylon Cricket Association XI. 
Match resulted in a draw. 


Indian XJ 217 (Amarnath 75, V. 8. Hazare 70, 
Spitell 3 for 67, Jayawickreme 3 for 32, 
Prinz 3 for 62) and 127 for 2 wkts. 


Ceylon XI 332 for 7 wkts. decl. (R. Fernando 
73, Jayawickreme 80, Spitell 124). 


Indian XI vs. Combined Colleges XV. Match 
resulted in a draw. 


Combined Colleges XV 212 (C. Schokman 37, 
Karunaratne 56, Ramsingh 3 for 42). 


Indian XI 143 for 5 wkts. (Sarwate 50). 


Indian XI vs. United Service XI. Indian XI 
won by 7 wkts. 


United Services 168 (McCarthy 88, Vinoo 
Mankad 4 for 15) and 195 for 8 wkts. decl. 


Indian XI 252 (Vinoo Mankad 48, R. S. Modi, 
56, DeKretser 6 for 72) and 114 for 3 wkts. 


Indian XI vs, Ceylon XI. Match resulted in 
a draw. 


Ceylon XI 107 (C. R. J. DeSoysa 38, Vinoo 
Mankad 8 for 35) and 225 for 7 wkts. 


Indian XI 179 (V. M. Merchant 36, R. B. 
Nimbalkar 48, L. Amarnath 49, Spitell 3 
for 48, DeKretser 4 for 56). 


DOG SHOW. 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club’s 26th 
Championship Dog Show resulted as follows :— 


CHALLENGE CUPS (OPEN TO ALL.) 


Best Exhibit in Show: Mrs. D. Graveston 
and Mr. H. Inwood’s Alsatian dog “‘ Elman 
of Concord.”’ Best Opposite Sex: Miss 
F. E. M. Espley’s Cocker Spaniel bitch 
moe Champion Excellent Model of 

ame 


Best Reserve Exhibit in Show: Mr. M. V. 
Dayal’s Pomeranian dog “Ch. Riversdale 
Bonnie Prince.’’ Best Opposite Sex: 
Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Neal’s Wire Fox Terrier 
bitch “‘ Sherwood Serenade.’”’ 


Best Exhibit Bred in India: Mrs. D. Graves- 
ton and Mr. H. Inwood’ 8 Alsatian dog 
“Elman of Concord.’’ Best Opposite 
a gre cot M. Eepley , Conker 
8 * Ceylon mpion en 
Spaniel t Fame.”’ ' 


Best Pu in Show: Mrs. C. A. Eldridges’ 
Dachahund oe Chappy. "Best Opposite 
Wilson’ 5 Pekingess Mitch 

* a Mayil oe Claiborne ’’. 


Best Exhibit in Show, born in Bombay 
Presidency and under 18 months old: 
Mrs. G. Wickersham’s Dachshund bitch 
** Minx of Jessfield.’’ 


Best Terrier in Show: Mr. and Mrs. G. T. 
Neal’s Wire Fox Terrier bitch ‘“‘ Sherwood 
Serenade.”’ 


Best Exhibit in Show other than Terrier: 
Mrs. D. Graveston and Mr. H. Inwood's 
Alsatian dog ‘‘ Elman of Concord.” 


Best Pekingese in Show: Mr. B. N. Wilson's 
Pekingese bitch “ Mavli of Claiborne.’’ 


Best Alsatian Puppy in Show: Mrs. F. H. 
Smith’s Alsatian dog “ Fritz von Fitz- 
bergen.”” 


Best Terrier in Ehow 5 Bred in India: Mr. 
and Mrs. G. T. 8 Wire Fox Terrier 
bitch * Sherwood Borunade” 


Best Alsatian in Show: Mrs. Graveston 
and Mr. H. Inwood’s satan ¢ dog “* Elman 
of Concord.”’ 


Best rate & Exhibit in Show, id 
Alsatians ) and Toys: Mr. 
Vogel’s De nn Pinscher bitch “ Asta 
von Westphalia.” 


Dog Show. 


Best Toy in Show: Mr. M. V. Dayal’s: 
Pomeranian dog ‘“‘Ch. Riversdale Bonnie 
Prince.’’ 


Best Gundog in Show: Miss F. E. M. 
Espley’s cker Spaniel bitch ‘* Ceylon 
Champion Excellent Model of Fame.’’ 


CONDITIONAL CUPS. 


Best Exhibit in Show, born in Bombay or 
Salsette and owned by a member of the 
Bombay Presidency Kennel Club: Mr. 
D. 8. Captain’s Airedale Terrrier dog 
** Orient Jock.’’ 


Best Terrier in Show, born in Bombay or 
Salsette are omer. by a member of 
B.P.K.C. ; aptain’s Airedale 
Terrier dog a a Orient 5 ock,’ 


Best Exhibit in Show, other than Terrier, 
born in Bombay or Salsette and owned 
by a member of B.P.K.C. Mrs. G. Wicker- 
ae Dachshund bitch ‘‘ Minx of Jess- 

Best Non-Sporting Exhibit in Show, exclu- 
d Toys: Mrs. D. Graveston and Mr. 
H. Inwood’s Alsatian dog ‘‘ Elman of 
Concord.” 


PRIZES OPEN TO MEMBERS ONLY. 


Best Exhibit in Show: Mrs. D. Graveston 
and Mr. H. Inwood’ 8 Alsatian dog “ eae 


of Concord.’’ Best Opposite Sex: Mr. C. E. 
Vogel’s Dobermann inscher bitch “ Asta 
von Westphalia. 


Best Exhibit Bred in India : Mr. M. V. Dayal’s 
Pomeranian dog ‘‘Ch. Riversdale Bonnie 
Prince.”’ Best Opposite Sex: Mrs. Q@. 
Wickersham’s Alsatian bitch ‘ Cheren of 
Warrigal.”’ 


Best Junior Exhibit Bred in India under 
18 months: Mrs. G. Wickersham’s Dach- 
shund bitch ‘‘ Minx of Jessfield.’’ 


Best Exhibit begotten and born in Bombay 
or Salsette under 18 months: Mrs. §. 
Dyer’s Pomeranian bitch “ Margaret Rose.” 


area py in Show: Mr. W. W. Egerton’s 
Fox Terrior dog “‘ Sherwood Straighta: 
hiei 


SPECIAL PRIZES (OPEN TO ALL) 


Best Pomeranian : Mr. M. V. Dayal’s dog ne Se 
Riversdale Bonnie Prince ’’. Best O poor 
Sex: Mrs. M. L. Willtrop’ s bitch “ 
dale Miss Beautiful.’’ 


Best Alsatian Dog (G. 8. D.) ; Mrs. D. Graves. 
ton and Mr. Inwood’s “ romne of 
Concord.” Best. Oppos posite Sex: G. 
Wickersham’s bitch “‘ Cheren of Warrigal, 


Best Alsatian (G. 8. D.) Puppy :—Mrs. F. H 
Smith’s dog “‘ Fritz von Fitzbergen.”’ 

Best Pekingese: Mr. R. N. Wilson’s bitch 
** Mayli of Glaiborne.’’ 

Best Sydney Sikie or Japanese: Mrs. 4. M. 
Maclean’s Japanese bitch ‘‘ Rose of Japan." 
Best Labrador Retriever, English ee 
Spaniel or gr triever ; P 
Lestrey’s Springer Spaniel ioe 

* Murt of the jouds. : 
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Best Great Dane: Raj ee of Pitha- 
puram’s dog “ Defiance of Yes "’ 


Best Dalmatian or Irish eee Mrs. B. 
eee Kee’s Dalmatian dog ‘‘ Major 


Best Cairn Terrier: Capt. J. D. Kothawalla’s 
bitch ‘* Best pal Bella,” 


Best epee Sex: Miss N. N. Karani’s dog 
“* Hashleigh Bubbles.’’ 


Best Sealyham, Scottish or Airedale Terrier : 
Mr. D. S. Captain's Airedale Terrier dog 
** Orient Jock.’’ 


Best Wire Fox Terrier: Mr. and Mrs. G. T. 
Neal’s bitch ‘‘ Sherwood Serenade ’’, 


Best Smooth Fox Terrier: oe i N. 
Laliji’s dog “‘ Royal Tooper’’. OPPO” 
site Sex: Lieut. B. K. Shroft’s ites. ** Seny 
of Gaylord.’’ 


Best Bull Terrior (Coloured or White): Mr. 
H. P. Scott’s dog ‘‘ Hit Hard’’. Beat 
Opposite Sex:—AMr. R. Parke’s bitch 
** Canteen of Partabgarh.’’ 


Best Cocker Spaniel: Miss F. EB. M rag rad By 
bitch ‘“‘ Ceylon Champion Excellent moe 
of ae Best Opposite Sex: 


F. M. Espley’s dog Ceylon cuiaoies ion 
Bixiniecs Stefen.’ if Sen 


Best Cocker a Puppy: Mr. Alvares’s 
dog ‘* Vandyke’’, 


Best Dachshund : Mrs. C. A. Eldridge’s 
dog “‘ Chappy’’ Best Opposite Sex: 
Mrs. G. Wickersham’s bitch “Ch, Leni of 
Jessfield.’’ 


Best Litter: Miss F. E. Eapley’s litter of 
Cocker Spaniels. Next Begt Litter: Mrs. 
B. McDonnell’s litter of Pekingese. 


Best Dobermann Pinscher or Tibetan: Mr. 
C. E. Vogel’s Doberman Pinscher bitch 
** Asta von Westphalia.’’ 


Best Dog in Open Obedience Trials: 
D. P. Kothavala’s Alsatian (GQ. 
dog ‘* Poputz’’, Best Opposite Sex: 
Lieut. B. K. Shroff’s Alsatian (a. 8S. D.) 
bitch “ Belinda ’’. 


Best Novice Alsatian (G. 8. D.) in Obedience 
Trials: Mrs. Shanti Singh’ 8 Alsatian dog 
* Nichols Hector.”’ 


Best Exhibit in Show, excluding champions 
and over five years; Miss N. N. Karani’s 
Cairn Terrier dog ‘‘ Hashleigh Bubbles.’ 


Best Novice Cocker Spaniel owned and handled 
by a novice exhibitor: Mr. N. Alvares’s 
dog ‘* Vandyke.”’ 


Best Dog or Bitch owned by a novice exhibitor 
who has not won a cup or prize bond at 
Show: Mr. A. W. Newland’s Bull Terrier 
dog “‘ Pickles of Perrymead,”’ 


Best Novice Bitch or Dog owned by a novice 


exhibitor: Mr. N. Alvares’s Cocker Spaniel 
dog ‘‘ Vandyke.”’ 


Best dog or bitch owned b 
Pte. MacLiren’s Dachshund, 


Mr. 
8. D.) 


a Serviceman : 
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Football. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bangalore. 


The charity exhibition match resulted as 
follows :— 


Calcutta. 


The final of the I.F.A, Shield Football Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows :— 


British Services XI ee 38 goals. 
W.I.A. A. Staff (Bombay) ee 1 goal, Bengal and Assam nanny -. 2 goals. 
East Bengal. . i .- Nil. 
Bombay. The First Division of the Caleutta Football 

The Rovers Cup Football Tournament final League resulted as follows :— 

resulted as follows :— Mohun Bagan ss .. $Winners- 
British Base Retaforcement Camp 3 goals, Mohammedan Sporting Runners-up. 
W.A.A.A., Staff : .» 1 goal. The exhibition and International matches 


The final of the Hinrichs Memorial Shield 
Football Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Embarkation poe Laas 1 goal. 
Royal Air Force Nil. 


The final of the Western India Football 
Championship resulted as follows :— 


British Base er eecomen ann: 8 goals. 
Maharashtra : Nil. 


The First Division of the Harwood Football 


League resulted as follows :— 
Embarkation aa aay ». winners. 
W.LA.A. Staff ae Runners-up. 


The final of the Sesvibes Quadrangular Foot- 
ball Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Royal Air Force... ea -- 1 goal. 

Army as ne ~. Ni, 

The Satiranjan Shield Football Tournament 
final resulted as follows :— 

W.I.A.A. Staff oe ne .. 8 goals, 

City Police .. ae se -. Nil. 

The Junior Rovers Cup Football Tournament 
final resulted as follows :—~ 

B. 8. D. 4 goals. 

B. A. O. 2 goals. 


The final of the Ahmed Sailor Cup Inter-Schoo] 
Football Tournament resulted as follows :— 

St. Mary's High School .. 2 goals, 

St. Sebastian’s High School Nil. 


The International match sit as follows ‘— 
Europeans .. 2 goals. 
Indians 1 goal, 


The Charity exhibition matches resulted as 
follows :— 


England... 1 goal. 
The Rest .. Nia. 
England 5 goals. 
Scotland... Ss 4 goals. 
Bombay R.A.F. .. 5 goals. 
reer R.A.F .. 3 goals. 
te 5 goals. 
Bangalore RAF. .. 1 goal. 


The Indian Football League enuitea as 
follows :— 

Firestone Club a Winnerss 

St. Xavier's College Runners-up. 


The final of the Bombay Hexangular Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows :— 


Europeans 


5 goals. 
The 


1 goal. 


resulted as follows :— 


British Services Professionals 2 goals, 
LF.A. XI. Nu. 
British Services Professionals .. 4 goals, 
East Bengal and oe zeenn .. Nia, 
British Service XI .- 2 goals. 
I, F. A. XI... a ce .. 2 goals. 
England , .- 1 goal. 
Scotland Nil. 


The Exhibition and Charity idiatctiea resulted 
as follows :— 


Services Professionals 8 goals, 
Services XI (Army and R. ‘AF. ). Nil. 
Services Professionals sits 2 goals, 
FA, XI 1 goal. 
Services Professionals .. 5 goals. 
Royal Air Force... std .. 2 goals. 
Delhi. 


The final of the Inter-Provincial Football 
Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Delhi 
Bengal 


The International match between British 
Services Professionals resulted as follows :— 


England 5 goals. 
Scotland 8 goals. 


2 goals, 
Nu. 


Lahore. 


The final of the Inter-University Football 
Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Punjab University 
Madras University 


The final of the De Montmorency Cup Foot- 
ball Tournament resulted as follows :— 


4 goals. 
Nua. 


Bengal and Assam Railway 4 goals. 
Royal Air Force (Cawnpore) 2 goals. 
Lucknow. 


The final of the Kadir Shield Football Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows :— 


Ordnance Club e3 ss 
Military XI os 
The final of the Madras United Club Football 

Tournament resulted as follows :-— 


Tilak-Moti United Club .. Winners. 
Clubhai yappa’ Pacs Runners-up. 


1 goal. 
wi. 


Golf. 


Madras. 


The Exhibition Football matches resulted as 
ollows :— 


Services Professionals os -. 7 goals, 
The Army .. Ne 1 goal. 
Service Professionals a .» 11 goals 
Royal Air Force es . I goal 


Poona. 


The final of the Inter-Collegiate Football 
Championship resulted as follows :— 


Nowrosjee Wadia College .. .. Winners. 
Fergusson College .. Runners-up, 


The Poona Football Vangie Tesuited as 
follows :— 


Indian Base General Hospital Winners 
The final of the Services International Foot- 
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Trivandrum. 
The final of the All-India Football Tournament 


resulted as follows :— 


W.1. A. A. Staff (Bombay) .. 2 goals, 
East Bengal (Calcutta) .. -. 1 goal. 
Indian Tour in Ceylon. 


The matches played by the Indian Football in 


Ceylon resulted as follows :— 


Navy XI... or os «» 4 goals, 
Indian XI eg ws .. 2 goals. 
City League’ me a 2 goals, 
Indian XL... a“ we ~. 2 goals. 
Indian XI .. ws ~. i goal. 


ball Tournament resulted as follows :— All-Ceylon Barefooters oe -- = Nil. 
Scotland and wale Combined 2 goals. Indian XI .. es oe -» 4 goals. 
England a ‘a Nil. United Services XT ee -- 3 goals. 
GOLF. 
Men’s Fourball Foursomes—Winners: C. F. 
Baroda. Hedderley and Maj. Woodhouse. Runners- 


The principal results of the Baroda Golf Week 


were as follows :-— 


Baroda Golf Championship (36 holes) :— 
Chandrasen beat Captain M. V. Bobjee, 
four and three. 


Four-ball Foursomes :—Pakenham-Walsh and 
Gardiner beat Lee and Harvey, two and one. 


Match Play Singles (three-quarter handicap):— 
ee beat Calvert, one up, at the nine- 
eenth. 


Four-ball Foursomes Bogey Competition :-— 
Lee and Harvey, five up, winners. Baliah 
and Hardman, two up, runners-up. 


Men’s Bogey Competition (Three-quarter 
handicap) :—Pakenham-Walsh winners. 
Jessop runner-up. 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Presidency Golf Club’s 
competitions resulted as follows :— 


Scratch Medals:—Gold 16 and Under— 


annual 


Winner: E. L. Pennell. Bronze—Runner- 
up: KE. Radbone. Handicap Prize: 
D. H. Beatt. 
Pfosident’s ye NE ee K. H. Rugginz. 
Runner-up: C, A. Sterrey. 
Captain's Cup—Winner: C. F. Headderly. 
unner-up: D. H. Beatt. 
Men’s Challenge Cvup—Winner, C. A. Sterrey. 
Runner-up: J. L. Dickie. 
Ladies’ Challenge Cup—Winner : Mrs. Sterrey. 
Runner-up : Mrs. Seaman. 
bi don Cu Winner: Mr. and Mrs. 
. ©, Crai 


nae Gap—Wwinnet Mrs. Sterrey. Runner- 
up: Mrs. Rutherford. 


Burrows Cup—Winner: Mrs. Tee. 
up: Mrs. Kerr. 


Runner- 


up: E, G. Wills and R. A. Haryett, 
Ladies’ Fourball Foursomes—Winners : 
Borrowman and Mrs. Marshall. 
up : Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Taylor. 
The Anderson Aggregate Cup—Winner : 
D. H. Beatt. 


Sewri Salver—Winner: 
Runner-up: J. McFall. 


Red Cross Eclectic Competition—Winner : 
C. A. Sterrey. 


Mrs. 
Runners- 


E. L. Pennell, 


Nasik. 


The principal results of the Royal Western 
payee Golf Club’s Golf Week at Nasik were as 
ollows :— 


Bombay Gymkhana Cup (medal play on 


handicap) :—Lt. A. W. Briscoe (Mhow), 
75+2=77, winner. 


Military Cup (medal play on handicap) :— 
K. Redbone (Bombay), 77-6=71, winner, 
N. E. D. Pandole and L. V. Malkani tied 
for second place, each returning nett 75, 
but Malkani was declared runner-up on the 
result of the last nine holes. 


Women’s Medal Play on Handicap :—Mrs. 
Sterrey (Bombay), 97-13=84, winner. 
Mrs. Parker (Nasik), 113-28=85, runner-up. 


Peace Cup (open bogey on handicap) :—Capt. 
W. S. Turnbull (Bombay), four up, winner. 
C. Radbone (Bombay), one up, runner-up. 


Women’s Bogey Competition (handicap) :— 


Mrs. Southwell, four down, winner. Lady 
Clayton, nine down, runner-up. 
Gaekwar’s Challenge oP pacpen De ey on 


handicap) :—Lt. J. Thompson, five up, 
winner. Major R. “a Laughton (Deolali), 
W. Richardson (Deolali) and C. L. Penne 
a ombay) tied for second place, but Major 

ughton was declared runner-up on the 
result of the last nine holes. 
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Nasik Gymkhana Cup (medal play on handi- 
cap) :—H. T. Robertson (Bombay), 85-14= 
71, winner. Major N. T. Fereman (Deolali), 
84-10=74, and W. B. Dalrymple (Sholapur), 
77—3=74, tied for second place, but Major 
Fereman was declared runner-up on the 
result of the last nine holes. 


President’s Cup (medal play) :—Major N. 
Fereman (gross 77), winner on the last nin 
holes, Capt. Turnbull (Bombay), 
runner-up. H. T. Robertson (Bombay) 
won the handicap prize. 


Western India Golf Championship :—Capt. 
W. S. Turnbull (Bombay) beat Lt. J. RB. 
Thompson (Bangalore), over 86 holes. 
Thompson was one up after the first eighteen 
holes, but Turnbull won at the seventeenth 
after a battle royal over the last stretch. 


Captain’s Cup :—H. T. Robertson (Bombay) 


aie Sir High Clayton (Bombay), three and 


Hockey & piel 


Bomba ngle Mra. Lowndes (Bombay) 
beat Clayton, two and one. 

Best Scratch score during week :—Lt. A. W. 
Briscoe (Mhow), with 75. 

The prize for the best score on prea in 
the Nasik Gymkhana, Bombay Gymkhana 
and ane s Cu Opa (Bor was won 
by Capt. W 8. umd (Bomey with 
64 8/9, with Ww. B. Dalrymple (Sholapur), 
runner-up with 68. Both of them also won 
the M. S. Advani Aggregate Cup for the 
best aggregate score (handicap) in the Nasik 
Gymkhana, Bombay Gymkhanaf and 
President’s Cup competition with 230. 

Fourbali Foursomes pen ares, on 
menace ales A. W. Briscoe w) and 

ee  (sholapan,¢ ae up 
A ce M. Madgaonkar an 
Malkani (ootay) five up, runners-up. 

Men’s Foursomes:—H. P. Southwell and 
E. L. Pennell beat Capt. W. 8. Turnbull 
and J. W. Jessop, three and one. 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore. 


The final of the Maharaja’s Gold Cup Hockey 
Tournament resulted as follows :— f 


Bangalore Spore 
All Blues... “i a 


Bouiliey: 


8 goals. 
2 goals. 


The final of the Aga Khan Hockey Tournament sulted as follows:— .. a6 a 
resulted as follows :— 


Kamla Club (Cawnpore) .. as 
Kalyanma!l Mills (Indore) ie 


The First Division of the Bombay Hockey 
League resulted as uane — 

City Police .. ‘ “s -. Winners, 
Lusitanians . 5% Runners-up. 


The final of the Bombay Provincial Hockey 
Association Championship, for “ The Times of 
India ’’ trophy resulted as a 

G.I. P. ney ; 
Lusitanians . os 


The Lusitanians conceded a walk-over in 
the final. 


The final of the Lewis Cup Hockey Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows :— 

G.I. P. Railway... ae as 
City Police .. < as ee 


2 goals. 
Nil, 


Winners. 


1 goal, 
Nia. 


The Bombay Provincial Hockey Association’s 


Women’s League resulted as follows :— 
Bombay City eit Winners. 
Bombay Greys Runners-up. 


The Cordeiro Cup Women’s Hockey League 
resulted as follows :— 


Calcutta. 
The Calcutta Hockey League resulted as 
ollows :— 

Mohammedan Sporting ‘Winners 
Mohun Bagan ae ai Runners-up 
The annual charity exhibition match re- 

2 goals, 

The Rest Indians .. a -. 1 goal. 
Delhi. 


The Delhi Cloth Mills Open Hockey Tourna- 


ment final resulted as follows :— 


Manavadar State .. ae ». 2 goals, 
Hornets (Delhi) 1 goal. 
Gorakhpur. 


The final of the Inter-Provincial Hockey 


Runners-up. Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Bhopal és se -. 1 goal. 
United Provinces sid ois .. Nd. 


Lahore. 
The final of the Inter-University Hockey 


an mata of India resulted as follows :— 


Punjab University oe xe 


2 goals. 
Osmania University a .- NU, 


4 


Poona. 
The final of the Campbell Cup Hockey Tourna- 


ment resulted as follows :-— 


Bombay City as oe «- Winners. Kirkeeans .. os os e. 2 goals, 
Greys Bombay... Runners-up. Poona United sis a ats a. 
RACING. 


Bombay. 


The following are the principal result of the 
Bombay racing season :— 
Idar Gold Cup. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 
Maharaja of Baroda’s nae s Jester (8st. 
11 Ib.) Britt as F sis ree | 


menarele of Kashmir’s Odds On (8st. 4 lb. ), 

ones 

Messrs. Hope ‘and C.J. Shah's Sunbathing 3 
(8st. 7 lb.) Kheemsin ingh 

ges of Idar’s at Again (Sat. 7 1b.) 

TRCe 

Won by a shorthead, a head, 1 length, 

Time,.—1i minute, 28 "O15 seconds, 


Racing. 


C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 

Sir Homi Mehta’s Yawar (7st. 5 1b.) Khade . 

“at suatice’ 8 Haut Ton (&st. 21b.) Kheem- 
sing 

ee of Kolhapur’ 3 Chanak (8st. 4 Ib. ) 


Rao Bahadur's 5 D. A. Surve’s Wonderful 
(8st.) West .. 

Won by 1# lengths, 33 lengths, 1 length. 

Time.—2 minutes, 6 seconds, 

Brabourne Cup. 


Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. 
Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve’s Wonderful 


(7st. 5 1b.) Khalil. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedt 8 Magic Mount 
(8st. 6 Ib.) Si : 

Mr. M.D. ite Cok (Ost. 4 1b.) Evans : 

Maharani of Kolhapur’s Orange Flower 
(7st. 9 1b.) Khade .. 

Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 54 2/5 seconds. 

Victory Cup. 

Distance 7 arising 

Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Big Joy (9st. 1 Ib.) 
Evans 

Maharani Chimnabai_ and ‘Maharaja of 
Cooch-Behar’s Cote D’Azur (8st. 6 Ib.) 
Whiteside . 

aa of Baroda’s Flashing Prince (ast. ) 

Maharaj Kumar of Morvi’s Sunny Dan 
(8st. 3 Ib. yc ee 


Won. by 1 i onethe Z lengths + length, 
Time.—1 minute, 29 4/5 seconds. 


Hughes Memorial Plate. 
Distance 6 furlongs. 


1 


-m ch ke 


4 


Maharaja of Kashmir’s Moot Law (8st. 9 Ib.) ; 


Jones 

‘Maharaul of Kolhapur’ 8 Orange Flower (7st. 
4 Ib.) Bhimrao ‘ 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s “Lejong (9st. ) 
Sibbritt 

Mrs, Justice's Haut Ton (Sst. 4 Ib. iY White- 


side ee 
Won by a neck, 3 lengths, a ‘shorthead. 
Time.—1 minute, 15 seconds. 


Tickford Park Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

ari Re of oe s Star of Gwalior Ce. 
11 Ib.) Roberts 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Deepak (7st. 7 Ib.) 
Sibbritt 

Mrs. Justice’s Another Devil (8st. 9 Ib.) 
Whiteside 

Mr. A. Higgins’ Carlos (7st. 13 Ib.) Khade . 

Won by 1} lengths, 14 lengths, 1 length. 

Time.—-1 minute, 26 1/5 seconds. 

Quarryman Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwar of Baroda’s 


Ice Box (9st.) Evans 
Maharaja of Kashmir’s Maharaj (8st. 8 Ib. ) 


Khade 
me H. Billimortia’s Say When (8st. 7 Ib. ) 
Maharaja of Baroda’s” Scotland Yard (Bat. 


5 Ib.) Britt .. 


Won by 1 length, } length, a head, 
Time.—1 minute, 43 2/5 seconds, 


NAW AE & 


1 
2 
. 3 
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Turf Club Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 

Mr. L. V. Malkani’s Mr. Colman (8st. 7 Ib.) 
Evans 

Nawabzadas Yemin-ul-Mulk and Fakhr-ul- 
Mulk of Bhopal’s Wavell (10 st. 12 lb.) 
Bhoorsingh . 

Messrs. 8. 8. Chenoy and S. A. Poonawalla’s 
Subhi Jazira (7st. 7 lb.) Khalil .. 

erie of Baroda’s Chief Ruler (10st.) 

rit : 

Won by a shorthead, a neck, 3 lengths. 

Time.—3 minutes, 23 seconds. 

General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 


Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. 
Messrs. Hope and C. J. Shah’s Sunbathing 

(8st. 12 Ib.) Kheemsingh : 
Mr. A. a Billimoria’s Bay When (8st. 3 Ib.) 


Bur 
Maharaja of of _ Gwalior’ 3 Ble Pencil (Ast. 
) Ro 
Maharaja of Baroda’ 8 Sweet Dream (Sat. 
9 Ib.) Britt ‘ 
Won by a neck, 3 length, 1 length. | 
Time.—1 minute, 42 4/5 seconds. 


-m © © 


Governor-General’s Cup (Indian St. Leger). 


Distance 1} miles. 
sar of Kashmir’s Odds On (8st. 9 Ib.) 
ones 
Prince Aly Khan and Mr. R. “K, F. ‘Singh's 
Ferial (8st. 9 1b.) Burn 
aa pee of Gwalior’s Royal Jester (oat) 


Maharaja of Baroda'’s War Admiral (98t.) 


ritt 
Won by ? length, 1} ‘lengths, 14 lengths. 
Time.—3 minutes, 8 seconds. 


Rajpipla Gold Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Philanthropist 
(8st.) Sibbritt 

Maharani of Kolhapur’ 3 Chanak (Ost. ) Britt. 

saeco of Gwalior’s Alijah (8st. 6 1b.) 


Eee of Kashmir’ a Flutter (8st. 5 Ib. ) 
ones 

Won by 1} lengths, ; lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.——1 minute, 39 4/5 seconds. 
Gulamhusein Essaji Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs 


3 


-~ 


gc eer eee 


ag ee of Gwalior’ 8 Jaiwant (8st. 11 lb.) 


Roberts 

Messrs. Hope and C. J. Shah’s Sunbathing 
(9st. $lb.) Jones... 

Messrs. I. Mahomed and A. “. A. Akbar’s 
Passing Bell (8st. 5 lb.) Khalil .. 

Maharaja of Idar’s Truefit (8st. 4 1b.) Rook. 

Won by a shorthead, a neck, 3 lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 29 seconds. 

Bombay Arab Derby. 

Distance 14 miles. 

Nawabzadas Yemin-ul-Mulk and Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Wavell (9st. 5 1b.) 
Bhoors 

Matatajacot. Baroda’s Rabdan (8st. i] 1b.) 


1 
. 2 
3 
4 


Rook.. 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Chief Ruler (Oat. : 


6 Ib.) Britt .. 
Mehere} aco of Morvi’s Golden Quest 


(8st. 5 1 5g fear 4 
Won by 13 hs, J length, 4 lengths. 
Time.—3 minutes, 1 second. 


et His. * vy > 
eb om 


e 


1008 Racing. 


H. H.Maharaja of Kashinir’s Gold Cup. Arab Champion Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. Distance 14 miles. 
Maharaja of Baroda’ a Dancing Lily (Set. oe of Baroda’s Chief Ruler (dst. ys 
11 1b.) B 1 rit 
Sir Hom: Mehta’ s Yawar (9st.41b)Evans.. 2  Nawabzadas Yemin- -ul-Mulk and_ Fakhr- 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Philanthropist ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Wavell (9st.) Raffaele. 2 
(Ost. 1 1b.) Sibbritt 3 Bee a Baroda’s Yisir Al Arab (8st. 
Mah f Gwalior’s Gay Jester (8st. ) Roo 3 
it ib. . eoharta. ve v meee Se si _ 4 gree Kumar of Morvis’s Dhayf Shammer 
Won by a head, a neck, 1 length. Ww st.) Burn .. 
on by a shorthead, 33 lengths, 3 lengths. 
oe minute, 423, 5 seconds. Time.—2 minutes, 20 1 /5 seconds. 
o1aba Lup. Cambridgeshire Stakes. 
Distance 13 miles. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Alijah (9st. 4 Ib.) Mis. A. Hutson’s Fortunate Lad (8st. 
Roberts 1 9 Ib.) sibbutt , an ee | 
Maharaja of Baroda’ 8 Flashing Prince (8st. Maharaja of Gwalior’s “Alijiah } 
6 lb.) Britt .. (9st.) Roberts. Dead-head 2 


Mr. I. Mahomed and A. H. A. Witace” Mr. R. K. F. Singh’s Mahboob 
Fortunate Lad (9st. 2 lb) Kheemsingh .. 3 (8st. 2 1b) A. Ahmed. 
Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Big Joy (8st. 4 1b.) Jones. 4 Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Big Joy (8st. 2 1b) Jones. 4 


Won by 1} lengths, 3 lengths, 14 lengths. Won by 1 length, dead-heat, 2 lengths. 
Time.—2 minutes, 10 4/5 seconds. saa ae 59 seconds, 

Indian Okas. 
Indian Derby. ; 

Distance 14 miles. prinee Aly? haa and Mr. R. K. F. Singh’s 
Matern of Kashmir’s Odds On (8st. 9 Ib.) Ferial (8st. 7 1b.) Burn 1 
ones 1 ‘ b. 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Royal Jester (9st) ae) a of Kashmir’s Odds On (Bst. a 2 
Roberts 2 Maharaja of Gwalior’s Blue Pencil (Bt. 7 Ib.) 
eer te of Baroda’s King’ 8 Jester (9st ) Roberts ee 3 
rl 3 Pp Aly Kh d Mr. R. K 
Maharaja of Baroda’s War. ‘Admiral (Ost) Nay (ast. 7 ib cibbate F. Singh's 4 

Khade e- ee -- 4 Won by a neck, 1 length, 2 lengths, 
Won by a neck, 1 length, 3 length. Time.—2 minutes, 48 seconds. 
Time.—2 minutes, 43 seconds, Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate. 
} Stakes of India. istance 7 furlongs. 
ad 4 niles, ‘ a 7 heats s Another Devil (7st. 12 Ib.) 
iteside . 
te noe er ee Maharaja of Kashmir’s Flutter (7st. 10 1b.) : 
mei of Kolhapur’ 8 Chanak (Bat. 1] Ib.) 9 Dowager Maharani Laxmibai Chhatrapati 
gaa firs on a Petit’s Avon Song (7st. 7 Ib.) heemineh. : Seer Bar (7st. 13 Ib.) 
3 . sa - J 
Mr. M. D. Petit’s Tatter-Sol 4). “ee } Dancing Lily (9st. | 
vans 4 : _* 
: Won by a head, 3 lengths, 1 ‘length. 
Won by 28 shorthead, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.—2 minutes, 394/5 seconds, Time.—1 minute, 27 seconds. 
= Aga Khan’s Spring Cup. 
Governor’s Cup. Distance 1} mules. 
Distance 14 miles. Dowager Maharani Laxmibhai Chhatrapati 
Maharaja of Idar’s Heritage (8st. 12 Ib.) of Kolhapur’s Salmon Bar (7st. 13 Ib.) 
Reok.. 1] Chavan i ee | 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet Dream (Bat. Mrs. Marginson’ 8 Fairpath (8st. ) West 2 
10 tb.) Britt 2 Maharaja of Gwalior’s Finalist (9st. 7 Ib.) 
Mr. A. H. Billimoria’s Say When (Sat. 2 Ib. ) Sibbritt - 3 
Kheemsingh 3 Maharani of Kolhapur’ 8 Orange Flower 
Maharaja of Parlakimed:’s Clitheroe (9st. (7st. 12 Ib.) Bhimrao 4 
2 Ib.) Sibbritt 4 Won. by a shorthead, 1} lengths, ‘a short- 
Won by 3 lengths, a shorthead, 1; lengths. head. 
Time.—2 minutes, 12 2/5 seconds. Time.—2 minutes, 6 seconds. 
J. Robinson Plate. Champagne Stakes. 
Distance 1 mile. Distance 6 furlongs. 


Messrs. A. C. Ardeshir’s and P. D. Hotton: 8 Mr. Diamond’s Goodwill (9st. 3 Ib.) Britt .. 1 


Churchill (8st. 12 Ib.) Evans 1 Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Windsor Prince 
Sir Cusrow Wadia’s Quisling (7at. 9 Ib. ) (8st. 7 lb.) Evans 

Khade 2 Mr.C. a. Shah’s Chakor! (Bat. Ib. ) Kheem- 
eeple of Parlakimedi’s General “Montgo- sing 

ery (Sst. 1 Ib.) Sibbritt . 3. Mr. - J. Gazdar’s Belamina (Sat. ‘V1 Ib.) 

Maharaja of Idar’s Truefit (Sat. 4 Ib. ) Rook. 4 Burn 
Won by 2 lengths, a neck, } length, Won by a shorthead, 14 lengths, aL lengths. 

ime.—1 minute, 44 2/5 sagonds. Time.—1 minute, 1 51 


Racing. 1009 


K. M. Munshi Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maberals of Gwalior’s Deepak (9st. 7 Ib.) 
Roberts ‘ 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Royal Jester (Sat. 
7 Ib.) Sibbritt : 

Maharani Chimnabai Gaekwar of Baroda’s 
Ice Box (8st. 7 lb.) Evans 

Mr. R. K. F. Singh’s Mahboob (ast. 5 Ibs.) 
Amir Ahmed : ; 

Won by a neck, 1} lengths, a head. 

Time.—1 minute, 42 seconds. 

Willington Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mr. A. Higgins’ Carlos (8st. 10 Ib.) Burn 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Star of Gwalior 
(9st. 7 Ib.) Roberts 

Mrs. H. Marginson’s Fairpath (8st. 6 Ib.) 
West 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Ginger Boy (Ost. 
Chavan 3 

Won by a neck, "44 lengths, ; lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 38 2/5 seconds. 


St. Cloud Handicap. 
Distance 1 mile. 
Mrs. oe Harginson’s Fairpath (8st. 9 Ib.) 


Mr A. Higgins’ ‘Carlos (Ost. 1 Ib.) Burn ‘ 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Golden Son (8st. 
13 lb.) Roberts 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Lucrative (9st) 
Sibbritt . 

Won by 2 length, 4 lengths, 1 length. 

Time.—1 minute, 39 3,5 seconds. 


Lumley Gold Cup. 
Distance if miles. 
Mr. R. K. F. Singh’s Mahboob } 


(8st. 12 Ib. ) A. Ahmed. \ Dead-heat 1 


Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet | 
Dream (7st. 11 1b.) Britt. J 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Khan Bahadur (9st.) 
Roberts 

ae of Idar’s Heritage (8st. 6 Ib.) 


Dead heat, 3 lengths, 1 lengths. 
Time —2 minutes, 44 seconds. 


Indian 2,000 Guineas, 

Distance 1 mile. e 

Maharaja of Baroda's Little Caesar (8st. 
11 lb.) West... 

Maharaja of Baroda’ 8 King’ s Jester (8st. 
11 lb.) Britt ; 

Messrs. Hope and C. ‘J. Shah’s Sunbathing 
(8st. 11 Ib.) Kheemsingh .. 

Maharaja of Idar’s What Again (8st. 11 Ib. ) 
Evans 

Won by & shorthead, Py shorthead, ‘@ short- 
he 


ad. 
Time.—1 minute, 43 3/5 seconds. 


Berar Cup. 
Distance 7 miles. * 
Poe ese A. Rashid’s Peerless (8st. 2 Ib.) 


Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet Dream (9at.) 
Britt 

pores of Kashmir’ 8 Maharaj (Sst glb.) 
ones 

aes of Idar’s Heritage (9st, Ib.) 


Wont by a head, $ length 2 length. 
Time.—2 minutes, 49 4/5 seconds. 


m 6 bo me 
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Weatern India Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. 
Mr. M. D. Petit’s Usk (8st. 12 Ib.) Evans .. 1 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Dancing Lily (Bat. 
13 lb.) Britt a 
Mrs. Justice's Apasapi (Bat. 2 Ib. ) Sibbritt.. 3 
4 


gers of Gwalior’s Finalist (9st. 4 Ib.) 


Khan .. 
Won by a shorthead, 1 length, a shorthead. 


Time.—1 minute, 43 1/5 seconds. 


Calcutta. 
The following are the principal results of the 


_, 1 Calcutta racing season :— 


Summer Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mr. W. R. Elliott’s Tom Cobley (8st.) Cook. 1 

Mrs. Mallet and Mr. L. Simpson’s mie 
(7st. 91b.) Meekings 

Mrs. F. C. J. Steuart’s Desirous (7st. 8 1b) 
Lott . 


Mrs. R. Gujadhur’ s Border Town (9at. 4 Ibs. ) 
Marland 

Won by 1} lengths, 3 lengths, 3 lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 40 3/5 seconds. 


Indian Gold Vase. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Major G. E. F. Campbell’s Dive Bomber 
(9st.) Marrs . - ke 

Messrs. S. K. Bhatter and W. N. Bone a 
Queen’s Lancer (8st. 10 lb.) M. O’Neale . 

Mr. R. Foster’s Victor (9st ) Carr . 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Hee of India (8st. 7 Ib. ae 
Marland 

Won by a shorthead, a head, 3 lengths, 

Time.—1 minute, 29 4/5 seconds. 


Wellesley Plate, 

Distance 1, miles. 

Lt.-Col. J, F. Anderson’s The Clue all 8 Ib.) 
Ermer 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’ s El Obro (8st. “10 Ib.) 


Carr 
Sir R. Haddow’s Kinkajou (Sat. 3 Ib.) Marrs 3 
Sir David Ezra’s An Apple A Day (7st. 

9 lb.) Baker 
Won by a neck, 1} lengths, 14 lengths. 
Time.—12 minutes, 9 2/5 seconds. 


King-Emperor’s Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. 
ane Alex, A. Apcar’s El Obro (8st. 7 wae 
Sir R. " Baddow’ 8 Kinkajou (8st. 7 Ib. ) Marra 2 
Mr. F. C. J. Steuart’s Wansfell (9st. 3 Ib.) 
Ermer 
Sir David Ezra’s An "Apple A Day (8st. 
7 lb.) Meekings 
Won by 1? lengths, + length, 4 lengt. 
Time.—1 minute, 39 2/5 secon 


Ellenborough Plate. 

Distance 6 furlongs. ; 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’s Taqdir (8st. 4 Ib.) 
Carr .. 3 ig ai ‘4 -.l 


Messrs. S. K. Bhattar and P. C. Barua’s 
Arctic Glow (9st 4 Ib.) Marland .. 
Mrs. R. euscuue s Border Town (7at. 8 Ib. ) 


Peacock . 3 
Mrs. est A. " Apear’ 8 Mayfowl ‘U (vat. A 
12 lb.) G ; 
Won by 1 length, 24 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 14 2/5 seconds. 


IOIO Racing. 


Darbhanga Cup. Major G. E. F. Campbell’s Dive pour 
Distance 6 furlongs. (@ st. 7 1b.) Marrs 


. 8 
Mr. A. H. C. Rostron’s prion (9st. Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Moss (8st ) Baker 4. 4 


4 lb.) Marrs 1 Won by 4 lengths, 1 length, 1 length. 
ot vevid Ezra’s Tetrazone (8st. 4 Ib. ) : Time.—1 minute, 15 3/5 seconds. 
Mss K. Bhatter’ -) Arctic Glow (7st. 12 Ib. ) 3 Merchant’s Cup. 
g50n Distance 14 miles. 
Hadd President’s Putte t. 
eat Ib.) laddow's resi ent's Putter ee 4 sia ae H. Goswell’s Chale ey Say 2 es 
Won by 2 length, 24 lengths, 4 lengt one 
rae. sb sera ry lenath, 4 eng a Mrs. Alex. A. Apcar’s Baji (8st, 12 Ib.) Carr 2 
: Mr. E. H. payee’ Gey Songster (7st. ne) 
Viceroy’s Cup. Lott . ;: 
Distance 13 miles. Mrs. J E, Riley’ 8 Fort Bioraisl (a 13 mh), 
Sir Renwick Haddow’s Kinkajou (8st. M. O’Neale .. 


7 lb.) Marrs 1 
Mrs. Alex. A. Apear’s El Obro (9st. 316) WO8.by 14 lengths, 1{ lengths, a short head. 


Time.—2 minutes, 40 2/5 seconds. 
Lt. Col. "J. F. Anderson's The Clue (ost ) 


Warren 3| Cooch Behar Cup. 
Mr. F. Collingw ood’s Omar ‘Khayyam (Bat. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. 

7 lb.) Lott ss oe 4 Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Civic Guard ie 10 Ib.) 
Won by 2} lengths, a neck. ry length. Lott .. 
Time.—3 minutes, 4 2/5 seconds. Mrs, J. H. Goowell's Chale Bay (st. 6 Ib.) 


Warren 
Sir R. Haddow’s ; Dourak (Bat. 6 Ib.) Marre . od 
Mr. R. Foster’s V. N. (9st. 1 1b.) Carr 2 4 
Won by 1% lengths, 24 lengths, 4 length. 


Indian Champion Cup. 
Distance 1} miles. 


Mr. W. D. Scott’s Pretty Star (7st. 11 Ib) 
Peacock 


1 : 
Mr. N. D, D. Bagree’ P Flag of India (Sst. 3 Ib. ) i Time.—2 minutes, 41 4/5 seconds, 
Messrs. 8. K. Bhatter and W. N Hickie’s Metropolitan. 
Queen’s Lancer (8st. 6 1b.) M. O’Neale .. 3 Distance 6 furlongs. 
Messrs. Davidson and Teasdale’s Western Mr. N. D. sbi 8 eauey Link it 13 Ib. Ls 
Boy (8st 10 lb.) McGaffin.. as . 4 Lott 
Won by 6 lengths, 2 length, a neck. Messrs. 8. K. “Bhatter and P. C. " Barua’ 8 
Time:—2 minutes, 11 2/5 seconds. Arctic Glow (7st. 4 1b.) Higson . ee 
Plat Sir David’s Ezra’s Tatrazone (8st.) Carr .. 3 
Christmas Plate. Sir R. Haddow’s President’s Putter (8st. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 4 Ib.) Peacock mi sae 
Mrs. C. M. Stewart’s Well Kent OAs Won by a neck, a head, a neck. 
Meekings 


To ; Heape and. Malhotra’ 5 "Resa Time.—i1 minute, 13 1/5 seconds. 
arren . 
Anderson Plate. 
Lt.-Col. J. F. Anderson’s Capet dst.) Distanne wile, 


Ermer 
Mr. BR. Foster’s Tantalides (Oat. 4 Ib.) Carr 4 Sir R. Haddow’s On Appro (8st. 9 lb.) Marrs 1 


Won by ? length, 2 lengths, a head. Mrs. J. E. Riley’s Fort noreee Saat 4 Bee 
Time.—1 minute, 29 1/5 seconds. M. O’Neale .. 

Mrs. C. M. Stewart’s ‘Well Kept (Bet. 7 1) 
Newcastle Plate. Arctic Meekings .. 


Distance 1 mile. Mrs. Goswell’s Abstract (8st. ‘7 Ib. ) Warren ; 
ge ey Bhatter’s Civic Guard (9st. 4 Ib.) Won by 2 length, 2} lengths, 2} lengths, 
n 


Mr. C. E H. Heape's Sorgaro. (Sst. " ‘Olb. ) 3 Time.—1 minute, 40 1/5 seconds. 
arren 
Mr. B. Foster's Tantalides (Qst.11b) Carr .. 3 Burdwan Cup. 


e Distance 1} miles. 
; 
Mears. Pannic, and F.C. J. Stewarts Mr, W. D. Boott's Pretty Star (Ost, 1 1b) 
Won by 2} lengths, 2} lengths 3 length. page 

: Mr. Bagree’ 8 “Flag of India (ast. 
Time.—1 minute, 42 3/5 seconds, il ne ) nie ekings .. "9 
Baraset Cup. mre nies F. Campbell's 8 ‘Dive Bomber . 
Distance 6 furlongs. Marrs 

, W. J. W. Brodie’s Cetling (8st. 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’s Irish Phil (7st.13 1b.) MA ey Moca rod e's Cetling ( 7 ‘ 


Hon. Mr. A. Gujadhur’s Bannu (7st. 4 Ib.) Won by 2} lengths, a head, 2 lengths. 
Higson ae an on <s . % Time.—2 minutes, 11 3/6 seconds, 


Racing. 


Stayers’ Cup. 

Distance 12 miles. 

ae segs A. Apcar’s Newdigate (st. 4 Ib.) ; 

Mis R. “Mookherji’s Mitosis (8st. 10 Ib.) ; 

Mr. G. Barbour’s Barafou " (8st. 12 Ib.) 
Meekings 3 

Mr. A. Gujadhur's Gay Lad (8st, 4 Ib.) 
Ermer oa & 

Won by 12 lengths, a neck: a eck: 

Time.—3 minutes, 9 4/5 seconds. 

Governor’s Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 

Mrs, Alex A. Apcar’s Baji (7st. 11 1b.) Carr.. 1 

Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Shalivahan (7st. 111b.) 
M. O'Neale - 2 

Mr. W. D. Scott’s " Nephele (Tat. 111b.) 
Pace 3 


Sir BR. Haddow’s Dourak (Tat. 4 Yb. ) Higgon 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 14 lengths, 4 length. 
Time.—3 minutes, 4 2/5 seconds, 
Clive Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 


Mrs. a Mookerjee’s Mitosis (9st. 2 Ib.) 


Marr 
ae R. Chatterjee 8 Prince Hazrat (8st. 
1 Ib.) Gill 

Meekings 


Mr. A. Gujadhur’s Gay Lad (Bat. 8 1b.) 
Scanlan es 


Won by } length, a shorthead, 3 length. 
Time.—2 minutes, 12 4/5 seconds. 


Ronaldshay Cup. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 


Messrs. 8. K. Bhatter and P. C. Barua’s 
‘a gad (7st. 9 ib.) Meekings 


7 Ib.) Marrs 
Mr. R. Foster's Faux Pas (9st. 2 Ib. ) ‘Carr . 


Sir R. Haddow’s President’s Putter (8st. 
4 lb.) Peacock 


Won by 2 lengths, a head, ¥ lengths. 
Time.—1 minute, 27 seconds. 


Manicktola Plate. 
Distance 7 furlongs, 


Major W. J. W. Brodie’s Cetling Sa 9 su 
Marland 


Mr. I. F. Hallem’s Silver Armour (7st. 6 
ib.) Peacock. . : 


grt Alex A. Apcar’s Trish Phil (8st. 18 Ib. ) 


Major G. E. F. Campbell's Dive Bomber 
(9st. 9 Ib.) Marrs 


Won by # length, a head, length. 
Time.—1 minute, 29 seconds, 


Asoka Plate. 
Distance 1} miles. 


Messrs, W. D. Scott and O. Booth’s Pretty 
Star (Ost. 1 lb.) Ermer 
Mr. 8 oe bnater: 8 Civie Guard (at. 4 Ib.) 


D. Alford’s Navan Boy (ist. 10 Ib. ) 


ae 


1 
Rostron’s Absolution (9st. ie 


3 


1 
2 
3 
4 


IOIL 


Mrs. S. Sopher’s Winged Tiger - 4 Ib.) 
Brown 

Pas C. Barua’s Military (Sst. 18 1b.) 

Won by 3 lengths, a shorthead, 2 len gths. 

Time.—2 minutes, 10 1/5 seconds. 


Carmichael Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 

Mr. W. D. Scott’s Nekhele (7st. 7 ) 
Peacock 

Mrs. Alex. A. Apcar’s Baji (8st. 8 Ib.) Carr .. 


Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Shalivahan (7st. 10 Ib.) 
M. O’Neale 


Mrs. 8. Sopher’s Winged Tiger (Tat 4 Wb.) 
Higson ‘ 


Won by 1 length, 3 length, a ‘head. 
Time.—2 minutes, 11 3/5 seconds, 


ee 


Spring Cup. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 


Mrs. J. E. Riley’s Fort Morgan (8st. 7 lb.) 
M. O’Neale 


Mrs. Bieh: A. Apcar’ 8 Taqdir (Oat. 4 Ib.) 


Car 
Mrs. C. ‘M. Stewart’s Well Kept (Bet 3 Ib.) 
Meekings 


Sir R. Haddow’ 3 On Appro (9st. 
Marrs 

Won by 4 length, 3 length, i length. 

Time.—1 minute, 28 1/5 seconds, 


ae 


4 Ib.) 


Hastings Cup. 
Distance 14 miles. 
a yell N. Bannerji’s Lucky Break (8st. 


Mr. F. “ecitisuwaea’ 3 Poet’s Walk (ost. 
1 lb. Marland) 


Mrs. Alex. A. Apcar’s Newdigate (8st. 12 Ib.) 


Carr .. 
Mr. N. H. Hunt’s Saracen’s Head (Ost. 


4 lb.) Warren 


Won by a neck, ¢ length, 24 lengths. 
Time,—2 minutes, 37 2/5 seconds, 


Macpherson Cup. 

Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. 

Mr. F. Collingwood’s Omar abeyiee (8st. 
7 lb.) Marland 


Mrs. 8. Foster’s Winged Tiger (7st. 10 wb) 
Baker 


Mrs, Alex A. Apear’ 3 Bail (9st. 4 Ib, ) Carr . 
Sir R. Haddow’s Dourak (8st. 4 lb.) Gill . 
Won by 1 length, ? length, 14 lengths. 
Time.—2 minutes, 33 4/5 seconds. 


Douteil Memorial Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mr. 8. K. Bhatter and P. C. Barua’s Arctic 
Glow ( 8st.) Meekings 

Mr. H. ‘hese Steam Roller (7st 
8 lb.) Gill .. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. N. ‘Hickie’ 8 Mr. “Justice 
(7st. 7 1b.) Baker 

Mr. F. C. J. Steuart’ s Let Slip (Tat. 10 wb.) 
Peacock ae 

Won by ¢ length, 1} lengths, 1 length, 

Time.—1 minute, 40 3/5 seconds. 


as pee aoe oe 
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1012 Racing. 


March Cup 
Distance 1 mile 


Mr R Sodhanis Sabu (8st 8 Ib ) Warren 1 
Mr D SBagrees Lburne (7st 8 Ib) 


Lott 
a A I Jacques Prince Hazrat (8st ) 7 
Hon Mr A Gujadhurs Bannu (8st 7 Ib) 
Carr 


Won by 2 lengths 3 lengths } length 
Time —1 minute, 42 4/5 seconds 


Portland Plate 

Distance 7 furlongs 

Mr H M Thaddeus Steam Roller (7st 
9 Ib ) Gill 

Messrs S K Bhatter and PC Baruas 
na es Glow (8st 11 1b ) Marland 

Mr H C Rostrons Absolution (9st 4 
Ib ; Marrs 

Sir R Haddows Presidents Putter (7st 
12 Ib ) Peacock 

Won by 2 lengths } length 1} lengths 

Time —1 minute 27 seconds 


Charnock Plate 

Distance 7 furlongs 

Mr S K Bhatters Arctic Glow (9st 3 Ib) 
Meekings 

Mr H M Thaddeus Steam Roller (8st 
8 lb ) Gill 

Lt Col J F Anderson s Let Slip (7st 9 Ib) 
Higson 

a Alex A Apcars Taqdir (8st 1 Ib) 
arr 


me © PD Be 
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Won by 1} lengths a head 3 lengths 
Time —1 minute 26 2 5 seconds 


Great Eastern Plate 

Distance 14 miles 

Mr and Mrs W N Hickies Mr Justice 
(7st. 11 Ib ) Lott 

Mrs S Fosters Winged Tiger (7st 7 lb) 


Baker 
Messrs W D Scott aa = Booth s Pretty 


Star (8st 13 lb) Erm 
Mr A Gujadhur s Coens (7st ¢ lb) Peacock 4 
Won by a head a head 4 lengths 
Time —2 minutes 9 seconds 


Auckland Plate 

Distance 1} miles 

Messrs D W Scott ana R Booths Pretty 
Star (9st 4 1b) Ermer 

Mrs S Sopners Winged Tiger (7st 13 Ib) 


Baker 
Mr and Mrs W N Aickies Mr Justice 


(83u_ 4 1b ) Tott 

Lt Col J F Andersons The Clue (8st 
9 lb ) Warren 

Won by 1 length, 7? length 3 length 

Time — 2 minutes, 9 1/5 seconds 


Eastern Plate 
Distance 6 furlongs 
Messrs Pannick and F (€ J = Steuarta 
Ilusion (8 st 10 1b) Ermer 1 
ei Alex A Apcars Wingome (9st 4 lb) i 
arT 


ao wo 


me OC PO 


— a Mukherjee s First Entry (7st 12 Ib) 

aker 

Mr M R Thapars Brownberry ,7st 7 lb) 
Peacock 4 

Won by 5 lengths 23 lengths 4 lengths 


Time —1 minute 16 4/5 seconds 


Madras. 


The following are the principal results of the 
Madras racing season — 
Travancore Cup 
Distance 6 furlongs 
Mr B Amarasuriyas Over Yonder (9st 
4 lb ) Black 1 
Brig R C R Hills Flageolet (8st 5 Ib) 
Clarke 2 
M1 H D Appoos Highland Lad (8st 3 Ib ) 
Mohideen 3 
Mr D W Stephen s Mad Hatter (7st 5 Ibs ) 
Shanker 4 
Won by ? length a head } length 
Time —1 minute 17 2/5 seconds 


Sandown Plate 
Distance 7 furlongs 
Zemindar of Chikkavarams The Chef (8st 


5 lb ) Percival 1 
Lt Col R S Aspinall s Magnette (8st 2 Ib ) 
Shanker 2 
Mrs F oe 8 Bobby In The Barn (9st 
6 lb) Black 3 
Mr and Mrs T k B S Odayars David 
Mike (7st 9 1b ) Clarke 4 
Won by a head 3 length 2 lengths 
Time —1 minute 32 1 5 seconds 
Mysore Cup 
Distance 1 mile 
Col Rajkumar C Desaray Urs Kildare 
(8st 8 lb ) Black 1 
Mr A C Naidus Monk (7st 12 lb) Benja 
min 2 
Mrs Nugent Grants Notary (8st 7 Ib) 
Clarke 3 
Mr M M Salahuddins Laxmidhar (9st ) 
J O Neale 4 


Won by 2% lengths 1% lengths, ? length 
Time —1 minute, 46 2/5 seconds 


Durbar Plate 

Distance 13 miles 

Mr D W Stephens Ghussun al Ilah (8st 
2 tb ) Shanker 1 

Mr J F Jamieson s Young Tariq (8st 4 lb ) 
Black 2 

Mr G H Jasdanwalla s Legion 11 (9st 4 Ib ) 


Thompson 3 
Zemindar of Ratiyambadis Golden Hill 
(8st 101b)J O Neale 4 


Won by a neck 2 lengths 2 lengths 
Time —2 minutes, 58 2/5 seconds 


R CT C Cup 

Distance 1} miles 

Mrs © N Reids William Bell (7st 9 lb) 
Clarke 

Mr B Amarasuriyas Stardor (9st 8 Ib) 
Benjamin 


Racing. 


Mr. 8. P. Wickramsinha’s Warrior’s Call. 
oo 2 lb.) Burgess 


0 Goontilleke’ 3 Wanderer (Ost. 1 Ib.) 
Black 


Won by ? length, 4 length, a ‘shorthead. 
Time.—2 minutes, 10 2/5 seconds. 


Calcutta Cup. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 


Col. aL he C. Desaraj Urs’ Kildare (8st. 
2 Ib.) Black 


Mr. eee C. Nalees Monk (7st. ‘LW Ib.) Benja- 


Mr. and Mrs. B. 8. Odayar’s Sea 
Plane (9st.) He Khan . 

Mr. M. M. Salahuddin’s Minnamurra (7st. 
81b.) Mohideen_... ; 


Won by 1 length, 4 length, a: length. 
Time.—1 minute, 30 2/5 seconds. 


Manchester Plate. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 


Mrs. F. Cheesley’s Bobby In} 
The Barn (9st. 3 ib.) Black. 


me oO DO = 


Mr. F. S. Kerr’s Carnival (7st. / +Dead-heat 1 


7 lb.) Shanker 


Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Prince Winooka ‘ 


(9st. 4 lb.) Baba Khan 


Maharaja of Parlakimedi’ 8 Kunlgal (8st. 4 


3 lb.) J. O’Neale 
Dead-heat, 1 length, 1 length. , 
Time.—1 minute, 30 3/5 seconds, 


Trades Cup. 
Distance 1} miles. 
ae ae Hill’s Askot (9st. 4 Ib.) 


Mr. A. Chettiar’s Zingarl (8st. 
6 ib: )J. O’Neale. 

Mr. A. Chettiar’s Winsotis (8st. 4 mie 
Percival 

Brig. BR. C. R. Hill’s Pyrogene (Bet. 1 1) 
Thompson .. 

Deadheat, 2 lengths, 3 length. 


Time.—2 minutes, 10 4/5 seconds. 


Maharaja of Venkatagiri Memorial Cup. 
Distance 6 furlongs. 


re a Na ia 8 Prince Farhan (9st. 3 Ib.) 

Mr. S. Dhanraj’s Sabhan Hamid (7st. 12 Ib. a 
Thompson 

Mr. = Rathnam’ 8 Taj Mahal (Oat. “10 Bb 


Bur 
Mr. E 2. Mehta’s Al Raeed (7st. 8 Ib.) 
Mohideen.. ot 


Won by a head, 3 length, 2 lengths. 
Time.—1 minute, 27 4/5 seconds. 


Governor's Cup. 
gry Race-course and distance. 


Mr. P. Wickramsinha’s Warrior's oe 
on. 2 Ib.) Burgess 


Dead-heat 1 


Mr. F, Black’s Wanderer (oat. ‘4 Ib. ) ‘Black .. 2 
Mr. B. Amarasuriya’s Stardor (8st. 13 Ib,) 
J. O’Neale . ioe 


Mr. F. 8. Kerr's Carnival (Sst. :) Shanker . 
Won by # length, 1 length, } length. 
Time.—2 minutes, 55 1/5 seconds. 


Biue Mountain Plate. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 


Mrs. C. N. Reed’s Love Lyric (7st. 10 Ib.) 
Clarke 


Lt.-Col. J. B. Cunningham’ 3 N ight Frolic 


a a 12 Ib.) Shanker 
. V. Naidu’s Monk (9st. 4 lb.) Baba 


‘hen 
pee C. Naidu’s Baltoi (Bet 6 Ib. ) Benja- 
min .. 


Won by 4 length, 2 lengths, a ‘shorthead. 
Time.—1 minute, 29 2/5 seconds. 


Victory Cup. . 
Distance 7 furlongs. 
Mr. P. Natesan’s Highland Lad (8st. 8 Ib.) 


Shanker 
Desaraj Urs’ Kildare 


Col. Rajkumar C. 
(8st. 5 lb.) Black .. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’ g ‘Kunigal (9at. 
7 1b.) Baba Khan 


Mr. A. V. Naidu’s Monk (7st. 6 lb. ) Benjamin 
Won by } length, 2 lengths, 1} lengths. 
Time.—1 minute, 29 seconds. 


Atlantic Plate. 
Distance 6 furlongs. 
Mr. N. V. R. N. Chettiar’s Grand Slam (9st. 


21b.) Baba Khan . 


Mrs. T. Hill and Mr. R. Booth’s Reflect (Sst. 


7 lb.) Shanker 

Mrs. F, Cheesley’ 8 Bobby In The Barn (ast. 
4 lb.) Black 

Mr. B, Amarasuriya’ s Over Yonder (Bet 
3 lb.) Benjamin... 4 

Won by 24 lengths, 13 lengths, 2} lengths, 

Time.—1 minute, 14 4/5 seconds. 


Damascus Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

a Rathnam’s Taj Mahal (9st. 12 Ib.) 

ua 6 oe * ee ee a 

Mr. N. H. Samarasinghe’s Saab Rahman 
(7st. 13 tb.) Benjamin 

Mr. G. A. Jasdanwalla’s Metro (Sat. 10 Ib.) 
Thompson . 

Mr. G. T. Chidambaram’s -Maadin Amer 
(7st. 10 lb.) Clarke 

Won by a shorthead, a neck, a shorthead. 

Time.—1 minute, 37 1/5 seconds. 


Churchill Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mrs. C. N. Reed’s William Bell (7st. 9 Ib.) 
Clarke 

Lt.-Col. R. S. " Aspinall’s Magnette (7at. 
12 ib.) Shanker 

Mr. B. Avaaaantiva: s Stardor (Lost. 3 ib.) 
J. O’Neale 

Sir O. Goonetilleke’s The Cork (Tat. 10 Ib.) 
Black sia 

Won by + length, i length, ; length. 

Time.—1 minute, 42 2,5 seconds. 


Willingdon Plate. 

Distance 13 miles. 

Mr. G. A. Jasdanwalla’s Legion 11 (8st. 
6 Ib.) Black a as a a 


tor3 
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IOI4 Racing. 
Zemindar of Ratiyambadi’s oo Hill Brig. R. C. BR. Hill’s Rose of poe (Sst. 


(7st. 6 lb.) Mohideen ‘ts 2 8 lb.) Eude .. “a ‘ o 4 
Mr. 8. aad 8 Ereeanee (7a. “9 ib) Won by 1 length, a neck, } length. 
Thomson. -8  Time.—1 minute, 17 3/5 seconds, 
errr Stephen's ( 8 ‘Ghiisin al Tah ( et 4 Roshanara Plate, 
Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1k lengths. Distance 1} miles. 
Time.—3 minutes, 24 1/5 seconds. safe a Jasdanwalla’s Legion 11 (9st. ; 
Sydney Plate. ely ya Ste ehn’s Ghussun al Ilah (Bet ne 
Distance 5 furlongs. Be 
Mrs, T. Hill and Mr. B. Booth’s Reflect | Pe iy eee, "Young Tariq : 
st. 1 nker ; 
Maharaja sf Parlakimedi's 3 s Prince Winooka ; ss he Paes. s Tharwath N aaid (oat) a 
st. 4 & =e 
Zemindar of Chikkavaram’s The Chef (8st. Won by 1 length, 4 length, 5 lengths, 
6 Ib.) Black 3  Time.—2 minutes, 25 1/5 seconds, 
B, Amarasuriya’ s Over Yonder (Bet. 
Benjamin. - 4 Meerut Plate. 
Won by 1? lengths, 3} lengths, Z length. Distance 6 furlongs. 
Time.-—-1 minute, 1 3/5 seconds, Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Prince Winooka 
Club Cu Lt cal. Ww Her Grand $l (9at.) 5 
u p- -Co ‘ err’s Gran am 
Distance 6 furlongs. Clarke : 2 
Mr. i jikamberam’s ne Days (set. a ze) enjoin aram’s ‘The Chef (Bet i 
§ erciva ; 
Pr 6 lb.) J. O’Neale 2 Won by + length, } length, a ‘ipolk: 
Fi aan nie egestas s Zafar Pasha (9st. ;. Time.—1 minute, 16 1/5 seconds. 
et ib) oven Saleh’s Star of ‘Kashmir (Bat. : Madras Cup. 
ey a Distance 6 furlongs. 
Won by 8 head, a shorthead, a shorthead. Mr, A. C, Naidu’s Monk (8st. 8 Ib.) Benjamin, 1 
Time,—1 minute, 24 seconds. Mr. M. M. Slashuddin’s Good Thing (8st 
Bangalore Cup. Mr. D. W. Stephen’s Peace (8st. 6 Ib.) 
Distance 1} miles. Sere 
Mr. F. S. Kerr’s Carnival (8st.) Shanker 1 — Salahuddin’s Minnamurra ( vat 
Mr. M. Muthukaruppan’s Winsotis (7st. 10 1b) B ack 4 
6 Ib.) Benjamin 2 Won by 2 i 3 length, 12 lengths. 
a ee 8 ‘Wanderer (Set. 13 Ib. ) 3 Time.—1 minute, 18 4/5 seconds. 
c 
Mr. S. P. Wickramsinha’s Warrior’ 8 Call 
(9st. 41b.) Clarke... 4 tiple Sse aN nna: 
Won by 1 length, # length, 3 length, : 
Time,—2 minutes, 38 seconds, Brig. + as C. R. Hill’s Pyrogene (8st. 5 Ib.) ‘ 
Mr. A. L. M. Muthukurappan’ 8 Winsotis 
Calcutta Plate. (9st. 41b.) Babakhan 2 
Distance 1} miles. Raja oe porn 8 Miss Tantrum (st. 2 Ib. ) 
ar iP) oe Winsotis (8st. j ercival i 3 
13 Ib. Mr. D. W. Stephen’s Mad Hatter (8st. 
Lt.-Col. G. 8, Gill’s Master Mackinley (8st. : sinnkes en’ ( ) a 
nker i 
Hon, Sir A. Hope's “Lambeth Walk (8st. : re Be ep : length 8 lengths, 
7 ] ) Ft 
aah ‘A, Ghetia 8 Zinger (9st. “4 Ib.) 4 Bobbili Cup. 
Won by 1} lengths, 3 lengths, 5 lengths, Antaris ray iaraiateal 
ee nnamala ettiar’s ar 
Time.—2 minutes, 11 1/5 seconds. Suad (Ost.) J. O'Neale i 
Salisbury Plate. ere e Jamieson’s Young Tarla (7at. 6 Ib. ) A 
Distance 6 furlongs. ¢ 
Mr. M. M. Salahuddin’s Bising Sun (7st. | eis 1b, Samarasinghe's s Saas Rahmen ‘ 
6 1b.) er Mr. K. M. Kelso’s Marzuk ul Muluk (7st. 
ate a siaardonmancin Manaos (Sat. "10 Ib.) ; 4 lb.) Pereivel - oa 


B . B. C. R. Hill's Flageolet (Bet 9 Ib. ) Won by a neck, } length, 4 lengths, 
ee ‘ . 8 =Time.—1 minute, 54 3/5 seconds. 


Racing. 


Poona. 
The following are the principal results of 
the Poona racing season :— 
E. 8. Godfrey Plate. 
Distance 1 mile. 
a of Gwalior’s Trusty (7st. 13 Ib.) 
arr 


1 

Mr. Pandole’s Paila Number (Bat. 

9 tb, ) Sibbsite 2 
Maharaja of _ Gwallor’ 8 Chand Bibi (Ost. 

8 lb.) Roberts 3 
Maharaja of Baroda’ 3 Sweet Dream (8st. 

12 Ib.) Britt : 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 4 length, 4 lengths. 
Dunstall Handicap. ‘ 
Distance 6 furlongs. 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Cillas (8st. 10 Ib) 

Jones 1 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Golden Son (8st. 

12 1b.) Roberts 2 


eral of Idar’s No Wonder (8st. 2 Ib.) ‘ 

race 

Mr. 8. Basher Ali’s Monel (7st. 11 ib.) 
Sibbritt 

Won by a shorthead, 4 lengths, a ‘shorthead, 


Time.—1 minute, 17 1/5 seconds. 


Kashmir Plate. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Hidden Treasure 
‘a 13 lb.) Evans . 1 
— Kumar of Morvi’s "Sapodil (9st) 

urn 

Messrs. Khairaz and D’Avoine's Lion 
Tamer (7st. 8 lb.) Sibbritt 

Maharaja of Sata 8 Chu-Wai-Chu (7st 
7 Ib.) Roberts _ 

Won by 2 lengths 2 lengths, 4 lengths, 

Time.—1 minute, 17 3/5 seconds, 


m 3d nN” 


Iraq Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Eerote Fadhilat al Garb 
(8st. 5 Ib.) Brit 

Mr. Hope's ree Mahmud (78t. ‘18 Ib.) 
Kheemsingh 

Maharaja of Baroda's Yisir Al Arab (Tab. 
9 Ib.) Sibbritt , 

Maharaja pees of Morvi’s Indemnity 
(8st. 2 lb.) Coo 

Won by 8 AOR Ft lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 41 2/5 seconds. . 


Ascot Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

= Dy rite of Baroda’s Gay Spaniard (9st. 

rit 

me oo of Gwalior’s His Highness (Sat. 
6 

Malaria a of Gwalior’s Golden Son (Oat. 
1 


Ib.) Roberts 
Mr. Hird bi Petit’s Torch Royal (rst. 12 Ib.) 
Won by 3 lengths, a head, 23 lengths, 
Time.—1 minute, 45 8/5 seconds. 


tee aes ipa 
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Rajaram Chhrapati Memorial Gold Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi's aaah tpt 
(7st. 11 1b.) Carr. 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Paymaster (Bat. 4 1b.) 
Raffaele ss 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Gay Jester (Bat. 
6 Ib.) Roberts 

Maharaja of Gwalior’ s Nawabzada (98 
2 Ib.) Evans.. 

Won by a shorthead, 4 lengths, 1 length. 

Time.—1 minute, 42 1/5 seconds. 


Governor’s Cup. 
Distance Race-course and distance. 
eee of Baroda’s Guiding Star (8st.) 


eg ea V. Malkani’s Mr. Colamn (7st. 12 Ib.) 
ivan es 
Mr. Diamond’ s Badir Fowri (Oat..) ‘Burn .. 
Mr. M. D. Abraham’s Amal al Shahab 

(7st. 7 Ib.) Khade mn 
Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, i length. 
Time.—3 minutes, 8 2/5 seconds. 


Poona plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

ar raee of Gwalior’s El Morocco (9st. 

Maharaja " of Kashmir’s Moot Law (Sat. 
1 Ib.) Chavan 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s “Magic Mount 
(8st. 4 Ib.) Carr 

ar praere of Gwalior’s Caerloptic (Bs. 4 Ib. ) 


ee 


m We 


a a ee 


Won by 23 lengths, 1k lengths, a neck. 
Time.—1 minute, 28 4/5 seconds. 


R. Higgins Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

ro S. G. Bhopatkar’s Firouze (8st. 3 Ib.) 

race 

Mr. E. D. Pandole’s Paila Number (9st..) 
Sibbritt 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Trusty (Sst. "12 Ib.) 
Roberts 


Mrs. J. A. Grimshaw’'s Prominent (7st. 

12 tb.) Carr . we 
Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 4 length. 
Time.—1 minute, 50 4/5 seconds. 


Gimcrack Stakes. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s General Mont- 
gomery (8st. 11 Ib.) Carr 

Sir J Ponce J jeejeebhoy’ 3 Dandy (Bat. 
11 Ib.) Evans 

Mrs. E. D. Pandole’s Cyrenaica (ast, 11 Ib.) 
Sibbritt 

Lady 8. Chenoy’ 8 Silverlining (ast. 8 Ib.) 
McQuade oe & 

Won by 2 length, 24 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time.—1 minute, 19 4/5 seconds, 


Paddock Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

rsh: ae Baroda’s Dancing Lily (8st. 
Mra. Basher Ali’s Monel (7st. ‘a lb. ) Sibbrité 2 


ee ee ke 


T0116 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Cillas (9st.) Jones .. 3 
Maharaja of Idar’s No Wonder (8st.) Brace 4 


Won by ¢ length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.—1 minute, 34 4/5 seconds, 


Cecil Gray Plate. 
Distance 1 mile. 


Maharaja of Saotee Yisir al Arab is 
18 Ib.) Britt ea 

Mr. J. eskel’s Mannawi (9st. "2 1b.) Jones... 2 

Mr. Hope’s Asaf Mahmud (8st. 5 Ib.) 


Kheemsing . 

Mr. M. D. Abrahams’ Amal al Shabab 
(7st. 10 1b.) Thompson .. o 4 

Won by 34 lengths, 1} lengths, 2 lengths, 


Time.—1 minute, 52 seconds. 

A. Hoyt Plate, 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Gay Jester (Q9st.) 


Roberts ae as os es of 
Maharaja of Idar’s ied Boy (8st. 2 Ib.) 


os 


1 


Brace 2 
Maharani Chimnabai of Baroda’ 8 Beau 
Brummel (8st. 1 Ib.) Evans 3 


Maharani Chimnabai of Baroda’s ‘Iee Bor 
(8st. 4 lb.) Sibbritt : 


Won by 2 lengths, a shorthead, 3 lengths, 
Time.—1 minute, 17 seconds. 


Willingdon Cup. 

Distance 1} miles. 

ae of Gwallor’s Nawabzada (8st. 
Roberts 


Ib.) 1 
sir Homi Mehta’s Yawar (9st. 7 Ib.) Evans 2 
ya of Parlakimedi’s Philanthropist 
(7st. 7 Ib) Percival 
ee eR eee of Gwalior’s His Highness (9st 
1 ) Ca. os ; 
Won by a share’ 1 length, 2 lengths, 


Time.—2 minutes, 10 2/5 seconds, 


Trial Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Maharaja af Baroda’s Gay Spaniard (8st. 
2 Ib.) Britt 

a of Gwalior’s Caerloptic (98. 2 Ib ) 


Burn 
mee A if _Gwalior 8 Golden Son (7st. 
11 Ib.) Robe 3 
arm OG Parlakimedi’s Magic Mount 

(8st.6 1b.) Carr... 
Won by # length, 1} lengths, 23 lengths, 
Time.—1 minute, 45 3/5 seconds. 


Table Tennis. 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s His Highness (8st. 
9 Ib.) Roberts 
manera of Gwalior’s Cillas (9st. 2 Ib) 


Jon 
Mr. M. | D. Petit’s Avon Song (9st) Evans.. 4 
Won by 1} lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time.—2 minutes, 15 seconds. 


Gwalior Plate. 
Distance 1} miles. 
Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Big Joy (9st. 3lb.) Jones.. 1 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Sweet Dream (8st. 

2 lb.) Britt . 2 
ae of Gwalior’s ‘Trusty (8st. 9 Ib.) ‘ 


berts 
Mr. S. G. Bhopatkar's Firowze (Sst. 4 ib) - 


Brace 

Won by } 1affsth, 1} lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time.—2 minutes, 11 2/5 seconds. 

H. H. Aga Khan’s First Commemoration 
Plate. 

Distance 1} miles. 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Rin-Tin-Tin (7st. 


11 lb.) Roberts aa 1 
Maharaj see of Morvi’s Indemnity 
(8st. 8 Ib.) C 2 
Mr. 8S. S. Cheer 8 Subhi Jazira (Sst. 5 Ib.) 
Jones 3 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Fadhilat al Garb 
(9st. 4 1b.) Britt .. _ 4 
Won by a shorthead, 2} lengths, 4 lengths, 
Time.—2 minutes, 22 3/5 seconds. 
Indian Breeders Cup. 
Distance 7 furlongs. 
Maharaja of ee 8 Khan Bahadur 
(8st. 6 Ib.) Ro 1 
Hon. Sir Je ine Askuran’s Medallion 
(8st. 7 Ib.) Sibbritt 2 
ae tte Mehta’s Yawar (8st. "2 1b. ) Thomp- 
3 
Maharaja of Idar’s No Wonder (Ost. 2 Ib.) 
Brace ‘% . 4 


Won by a neck, a& head, a neck. 
Time.—1 minute, 28 3/5 seconds. 


Criterion. ; 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja = Gwalior’s Ei Morocco (8st. 
1b.) Burn .. 1 

Maharaja of " Gwalior’ 8 Jai Villas (Tat. 7 Ib. ) 
Roberts 2 


Maharajaja of Kashmir’s Moot Law (Sst. 
4 1b.) Jones . 3 


September Plate. Maharaja of Gwalior’s Caerloptic (9st 1 i. ) 
Distance 1} miles. Faiz Mahomed ‘ 4 
Mrs. Justice's Haut Ton (9st. 2 Ib. ) White- Won by 1 length, 14 lengths, rr lengths. 
side .. es . 1 Time.—1 minute, 14 3/5 seconds. 
TABLE TENNIS. 
Men’s Doubles :—D. H. dia 
— Se alee aD a 
an e ele , 2i- 
The finals of the All-India Table Tennis 16-21, 21-17, 21-11, 21-19. ( 
Championships resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles :—Herbert ‘‘ Chubby "’ Aronson 
(U.8.A.) beat V. Sivaraman (Madras), 
31-10, 21-12, 21-10, 


Mixed Doubles :—C. aeainwane es me 
ak Miss B. M, Cassinath (Bombay) bea 
H. Kapadia (Bombay) and Miss P. F. 
Madon (Bombay), 20-22, 21-11, 321-16, 
19-21, 22- 20. 


Table Tennis. 


Women’s Doubles :—Miss M. G. Kudav and 
Miss BR. K. Shroff (Bombay) beat Miss 
M. Brodie and Miss P, F, Madon (Bombay), 
20-22, 18-21, 21-19, 21-12, 21-19. 


Women’s Singles :—Miss E. Bocarro beat 
“eT es G. Kudav, 22-20, 20-22, 21-14, 


Bombay won the Inter-Provincial Team 
Table Tennis Championship, beating Bengal 
in the deciding tie by five matches to nil. 


The finals of the Bombay Provincial Table 
Tennis Championships resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles:—R. S. Cooper beat U. M. 
Pay aes 22-24, 21-18, 22-17, 15-21, 

Men’s Doubles:—U. M. Chandarana and 
V. S. Patkar beat R. S. Cooper and K. 8S. 
Cooper, 13-21, 21-10, 19-21, 21-6, 23-21. 


Mixed Doubles:—D. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon beat C. Ramaswamy and Miss 
B. M. Cassinath, 12-21, 18-21, 21-19, 21-19, 
22-20, 

Women’s Singles :—Miss R. K. Shroff beat 
Miss P. F. Madon, 16-21, 21-16, 21-19, 21-17. 


Women’s Doubles :—Miss B. M. Cassinath 
and Miss M. K. Dadyburjor beat Miss 
P. F. Madon and Miss R. K. Shroff, 21-14, 
23-21, 16-21, 23-21. 

Junior Singles :—J. K. Umrigar beat R. M. 
Khatau, 21-14, 21-17. 


The finals of the Byculla Y.M.C.A. Open 
Table Tennis Championships resulted as 


follows :— 

Men’s Singles:—U. M. Chandarana beat 
K. 8. Cooper, 13-21, 21-17, 22-20, 9-21, 

21-17. 

Men’s Doubles :—R. S. Cooper and K. 8. 
Cooper beat R. S. Modi and P. K. Chaubal, 
21-16, 22-20, 21-13. 

Mixed Doubles :—K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P. F. Madon beat R. 8S. Cooper and Miss 
M. G. Kudav, 21-19, 17-21, 23-21, 21-11. 


Women’s Singles :—Miss P. F. Madon beat 
Miss B. Cassinath, 21-19, 19-21, 21-16, 
23-21. 

Women’s Doubles :—Miss P. F. Madon and 
Miss M. K. Dadyburjor beat Miss M. 
Brodie and Mrs. R. Khambatta, 21-18, 
22-20, 16-21, 19-21, 21-19. 


The finals of the St. Xavier’s College Open 
Table Tennis Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles :—R. 8. Modi beat R. S. Cooper, 


21-12, 28-21, 21-7, 

Men’s Doubles:—U. M. Chandarana and 
V. S. Patkar beat K. H. Kapadia and 
D. H. Kapadia, 21-16, 17-21, 22-20, 21-18. 

Mixed Doubles:—R. 8. Cooper and Miss 
M. G. Kudav beat U. M. Chandarana and 
er T. R. Khatau, 21-18, 21-12, 20-22, 

Women’s Singles :—Miss R. K. Shroff beat 
Miss M. Brodie, 16-21, 21-16, 23-21, 21-15. 


Women’s Doubles :—Miss M. G. Kudav and 
Miss E. Bocarro beat Miss B. Cassinath 
and Miss P. Jhabvala, 16-21, 21-16, 18-21, 
21-19, 21-16. 
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Junior Singles :—J. K. Umrigar beat B. E, 
Ghasvala, 21-13, 21-11. 

The finals of ‘‘ The Times of India’ Open 
Table Tennis Tournament resulted as 
follows :— 

Men’s Singles :—D. H. Kapadia beat K. H. 

Kapadia, 20-22, 18-21, 21-13, 21-18, 21-19. 


Men’s Doubles :—R. 8S. Cooper and K. 8S. 
Cooper beat U. M. Chandaransa and V. 8. 
Patkar, 18-21, 21-17, 23-21, 21-17. 

Mixed Doubles :—K. H. Kapadia and Miss 
P, F. Madon beat U. M. Chandarana and 
Miss T. R. Khatau, 21-10, 21-19, 21-19. 

Women’s Singles :—Miss M. Brodie beat 
Miss E. Bocarro, 21-16, 21-13, 21-17. 


Women’s Doubles :—Miss P. F. Madon and 
Miss M. K. Dadyburjor beat Miss M. Brodie 
and Mrs. R. Khambatta, 17-21, 21-12, 
17-21, 21-13, 21-19. 

Juniors Singles :—J. K. Umrigar beat R. M. 
Khatau, 21-14, 21-17, 


Bengal. 

The Bengal Open Table Tennis Champion- 
ships resulted as follows :— 

Men’s Singles :—-H. Aronson beat L, Bellak, 
18-21, 13-21, 21-17, 21-11, 21-20. 

Men Doubles:—H. Aronson and U. M. 
Chandarana beat L. Bellak and K. Benerji, 
21-20, 21-18, 18-21, 21-19. 

Junior Singles :—F. P. Devitri beat B. Muker- 
jee, 21-13, 21-19, 19-21, 21-15. 

Veterans Singles:—S. Banerji beat A, N. 
Mukherje, 21-13, 21-19, 21-12. 


Madras. 


The finals of the South Indian Table Tennis 
Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles:—J. V. Satchidadanda Rao 
Ser M. V. 8. Vittal, 21-14, 21-15, 12-21, 

Men’s Doubles:—J. V. Satchidadanda Rao 
and M. V. 8S. Vittal beat N. M. Naidu and 
C. N. Rajan, 21-10, 21-4, 19-21, 21-15. 

Mixed Doubles :—Mrs. C. K. K. Pillai and 
M. V. 8. Vittal beat Mra. R. 8. Krishna- 
swami and K. V. Krishnamurthi, 19-21, 
21-15, 22-20, 21-13. 


Women’s Singles:—Mrs. C. K. K. Pillai 
, eat Mrs. Bartlet, 21-18, 21-1, 21-18, 21-9. 


Poona. 
The finals of the Poona Open Table Tennis 
Tournament resulted as follows :— 
Men’s Singles:—U. M. Chandarana beat 
D. H. Kapadia, 21-14, 21-16, 21-18. 


Men’s Doubles:—U. M. Chandarana and 
Dr. Kirloskar beat D. H. Kapadia, and 
P. Chaubal 21-15, 21-16, 21-18. 

Mixed Doubles:—U. M. Chandarana and 
Miss Sunder Deodhar beat D. H. Kapadia 
and Miss U. Jathar, 19-21, 21-11, 21-14, 
21-15. 

Women’s Singles:—Miss Sunder Deodhar 
beat Miss Nagerwalla 21-16, 21-16, 21-18, 
Women’s Doubles :—Miss Sunder Deodhar 
and Miss U. Jathar beat Miss T. Bal and 

Mra. Kirtane, 21-19, 21-13, 21-15. 
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Tennis. 


TENNIS, 


Allahabad. 


The finals of the Central India Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows :— 
Men’s Singles :—Ghaus Mahomed beat Man 
Mohan, 7-5, 6-2, 7-9, 7-5. 
Women’s Singles:—Miss L. Woodbridge 
beat Mrs. Bishop, 6-4, 6-2. 


Bezwada. 


The final of the East Coast Tennis Champion- 
ship resulted as follows :— 
Men’s Singles :-—M. Janakiramiah beat Yud- 
hister Singh, 2-6, 6-0, 7-5, 6-4. 


Bihar. 
The finals of the Bihar Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows :-— 


Men’s Singles:—Prem Pandhi beat K. Sen 
6-1, 6-4, 6-1. 


Men’s Doubles :—Dilip Bose and K. Sen beat 
Prem Pandhi and N. Sen, 6-1, 6-1, 6-4. 


Mixed Doubles :—Miss B. Sen and Dilip 
Bose beat Mrs. Modi and Prem Pandhi, 
6-3, 6-1, 

Women’s Singles:—Mrs. Modi beat Mrs. 
B. Sen, 6-2, 6-1. 

Women's Doubles :—Mrs. Shearer and Mrs. 


Ansorge beat Mrs. Rai Choudhry and Mrs. 
Hall, 6-0, 6-3. 


Bombay. 


The finals of the Cricket Club of India Open 
Lawn Tennis Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles :—C. L. Savara beat F. Bekke- 
vold, 6-4, 7-5. 


Men’s Doubles :—C. L. Savara and D. W. 
Bhojwani beat M. D. Petit and J. M. 
Kantawalla, 7-9, 6-4, 6-3. 


Mixed Doubles :—Miss L. M. Merchant and 
J. M. Kantawalla beat Mrs. L. A. Mordant 
and C. L. Savara, 6-4, 6-1. 


Women’s Singles:—Mrs. H. Dayal beat 
Miss L. M, Merchant, 6-1, 6-1. * 


Women's Doubles :—Mrs. H. Dayal and Mrs. 
K. Row beat Miss L. M. Merchant and 
Lady Kania, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 


Cricket Club of India Special :—M. R. Jaya- 
want beat H. J. H. Taleyarkhan, 6-1, 7-5. 


The final of the Tata Shield Team Lawn 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Willingdon Sports Club beat Cricket Club of 
India by four matches to two. 


Calcutta. 


The All-American Lawn Tennis Tournament 
finals resulted asa follows :-— 


Singles :—-Sgt. Harold Wagner beat Flight 
tec ke rt Rau, 6-1, 6-1. = 


Doubles :—Capt. Bernard A. Frank and Sgt. 
John Geninatti beat Lieut. Al Plager and 
Capt. Ivan Stanberry, 6-2, 6-1, 

The finals of the East India Lawn Tennis 

Championships resulted as follows :— 

Men’s Singles:—J, M, Mehta beat Sumant 
Misra, 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles :—J. M. Mehta and 8. Misra 


beat Iftikhar Ahmed and Man Mohan, 
6-4, 11-9, 6-3. 


Indore. 


The finals of the Yeshwant Club Hard Court 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows :— 

Men’s Singles:—Sumant Misra beat M. V. 
Bobjee, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles :—Ghaus Mahomed and M. V. 
Bobjee beat S. L. R. Sawhney and Prem 
Pandhi, 5-7, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 

Mixed Doubles :—Ghaus Mahomed and Mrs. 
Hopcroft beat 8. L. R. Sawhney and Mrs. 
Bhagat, 6-2, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles :—Mrs. Harvey beat Mrs. 
Wingfield 2-6, 8-6, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles :—Mrs. Bhagat and Mrs, 
Harvey beat Mrs. Rashid and Mrs. Wing- 
field, 6-2, 6-3. 

Veterans’ Doubles :—Rao and Kunzru beat 
Sajjan Singh and C. K. Nayudu 7-5, 6-3. 


Lahore. 


The finals of the Central Punjab Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles :—Iftikhar Ahmed beat Narin- 
dar Nath, 6-4, 2-6, 3-6, 6-4, 6-1. 


Men’s Doubles:—Vasant and Sayal beat 
ric apa Sachar and K. Kishore, 4-6, 6-2, 


Professionals Singles :—Mushtaq Ahmed beat 
Noor Ahmad, 8-6, 6-4, 6-2, 6-1, 


Lucknow. 


The finals of the Rifah-l-Am Club Lawn 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows :— 


Men’s Singles :—Sumant Misra beat Irshad 
Hussain, 2-6, 6-3, 8-6, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles :—Irshad Hussain and Afsar 
Hussain beat Mirza and Lt. Khan Mirza 
6-0, 6-4, 6-4, 

Mixed Doubles :—Lt. A. H. Khan and Mrs. 
Hansmen beat Asfar Hussain and Mrs. 
Rathore, 6-2, 6-2. 

The final of the Inter-University Tennis 

Championship of India resulted as follows :— 


Madras University beat Punjab University 
by three matches to two, 


Satling, Water Polo & Yachting. 


Madras. 


The finals of the All India Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows — 


Men’s Singles —Sumant Misra beat D R 
Kapinipathi, 9 7, 75, 5 7,60 


Men’s Doubles —M Janakiramiah and S 
Bhujanga Rao beat B R Kapuinipathi and 
M A Khalio, 6 4,7 5,63 


Mixed Doubles —Sumant Misra and Mrs 


ae a Balagopal and Miss D Sansoni, 


Women’s Singles —-Miss I, Woodbridge beat 
Miss D Sanson 3 6, 6 2, 6 0 


Women’s Doubles —Miss L Woodbridge 
and Mrs Singh beat Miss D Sanson: and 
Miss Merchant 63,16,61 


Masulipatam. 
The finals of the South India Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows — 


Mens Singles —Ghaus oe beat 
Yudhister Singh, 6 2, 6 4,6 3 


Men’s Doubles —M Janakiramiah and S 
Bhujanga Rao beat Ghaus Mahomed and 
Yudhister Singh, 6 4, 2 6, 6 1, 8 6. 


TOIQg 


Patna. 


The finals of the Bihar Open Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows — 


Mens Singles —Prem Pandhi beat K Sen, 
61,6461 


Mens Doubles —Dilip K Bose and K Sen 
ras Prem Pandhi and N Sen, 61, 61, 


Mixed Doubles —Miss B Sen and Dilip 


ear Mrs H Modi and Prem Pandhi 


Women’s Singles —Mrs H Modi beat Miss 
B Sen, 6 2,61 


Women’s Doubles —Mr« Shearer and Mrs 
Ansorge beat Mrs Rai Choudhry and 
Mrs Hall, 6 0, 6 3, 


Trivandrum. 


The finals of the Trivandrum Club Open Lawn 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows — 


Men’s Singles —P Govindan Nair beat 
Chockalingam, 6 2,6 0,61 


Mens Doubles —R Varma and Bhaskara 
Menon beat Lt Col Godavarma Raja 
and Kapen, 6 4, 6 4, 6 2 


SAILING. 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Sailing Associations annual 
regatta resulted as follows — 


A AND B CLASS HANDICAP 


MUBARAK (Mrs A G T Glasby) 2 hours, 
17 minutes, 39 seconds, 1 


CAPELLA (T R S KXKynnersley) 2 hours, 
18 minutes, 2 seconds, 2 


VARUNA (A MacRae) 2 hours, 19 minutes 
26 seconds, 3 


SEABIRD CLASS HANDICAP 


LA MOUETTE (A Percy) 2 hours, 45 
minutes, 58 seconds 1 


TERN (R Wallace) 2 hours, 48 minutes 
37 seconds, 2 


PHALAROPE (M N_ Paterson) 2 hours, 
$1 minutes, 38 seconds, 3 


SHIPS’ BOATS HANDICAP 


WHALER P 1 (Commdr Caws) 2 hours 
23 minutes 57 seconds, 1 


CUTTER Z 2 (Dufferin) 2 hours, 34 minutes, 
36 seconds, 2 


SHARPIE HANDICAP 


ZEPHYR (A Young) 2 hours, 11 minutes, 
13 seconds, 1 


LONE STAR (R G Sampson and Dufferin) 
2 hours, 15 mmutes, 11 seconds, 2 


DRAGON, TOMTIT AND VICTORY 
HANDICAP 


GRIFFON (D D Carcary) 2 hours, 3 minutes, 
20 seconds, 1 


AIDA (Lt Comdr King) 2 hours, 3 minutes. 
29 seconds, 2 


WATER POLO. 


Bombay. 


WYVERN (W G 8 Southam) 2 hours 
6 minutes, 69 seconds, 3 


The Golvala Water Polo League resulted, 
as follows —~ 

Golvala “‘ A ”’ Winner 

Maccabi “‘ A’ Runners up. 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 
The Royal Bombay Yacht Club’s annual 
regatta resulted as follows — 


tt 7 33 Cees 
CAPELLA (T BR 8S Kynnersley) corrected 


time 2 hours, 4 minutes, 58 seconds, 1 


MEROPE (J N Compton) corrected time 
2 hours, 7 minutes, 7 seconds, 2 


MUBARAK (Mrs A G T Glaisby) corrected 
time 2 hours, 8 minutes, 4 seconds, 3. 
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SEABIRDS 
LA MOUETTE (A. W. Percy) 2 hours, 
16 minutes, 59 seconds, 1. 


GUILLEMOT (R. A. F. Kidson) 2 hours, 
17 minutes, 9 seconds, 2 


PHALAROPE (M. N. Paterson) 2 hours, 
18 minutes, 1 second, 3. 


‘I’ CLASS, DRAGONS, TOMTITS, VICTORYS 


BAT (R. G. Higham) corrected time 1 hour, 
55 minutes, 59 secands, 1, 


Squash Rackets, Rugby & Cycling. 


WYVERN (W. G. 8. Southam) corrected 
time 1 hour, 56 minutes, 29 seconds, 2. 


BUNTY (F. Stevens) corrected time 1 hour, 
56 minutes, 40 seconds, 3. 


SHARPIES 


JOLLY FRIAR (Bell), 1 hour, 39 minutes, 
4 seconds, 1. 


ZEPHYR (A. Young) 1 hour, 41 minutes, 
27 seconds, 2. 


VALKYRIE (W. G. Weight) 1 hour, 49 
minutes, 15 seconds, 3. 


SQUASH RACKETS, 


Bombay. 
The finals of the Western India Squash 
Championships resulted as follows :— 
Men’s Singles :—Lt. Commdr. A. Seymour 
Haydon beat Commdr. V. Magniar, 9-1, 
0-0, 9-0. 


Women’s Singles :—-Mrs. F. H. Pearson beat 
vet 8. D. Billimoria, 3-9, 9-4, 10-9, 5-9, 
0-9. 


Professionals Singles:—Hashim Khan beat 
Abdul Beri, 9-6, 9-6, 9 2. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 
The final of the Bombay Gymkhana Rugby 
Football Tournament resulted as follows :— 


The final of the Bombay Seven-A-Side Rugby 
Football Tournament resulted as follows :-— 


Bulldozers .. 1 try (3 points). Bulldozers three goals (15 points). 
Welch Regiment Nal. Welch Regiment one try (3 points), 
CYCLING. 
Calcutta. 3,000 metres.—G@. Wilson (Calcutta Rangers) 1. 


The finals of the First All-Cycling Champion- 
ships conducted by the Bengal Cyclist Union 
resulted as follows :— 


OPEN EVENTS 


1,000 metres —€. Wilson (Calcutta Rangers 
Club) 1. N. C. Bysack (Sasaneswar) 2. 
Ajit Ghosh (I. A. Camp.) 3. Time.—1 min, 
50-4/5 secs. 


1,000 metres (time trial).—G. Wilson (Calcutta 
Rangers) 1. Time—1 min., 32-3/5 secs 
N. C. Bysack (Sasaneswar) 2. Time.—1 min, 
35-4/5 secs.; K. Sarkar (Calcutta A.R.P.) 
3. Time.—1 min., 30-2/5 secs. 


5,000 metres.—G. Wilson (Calcutta Rangers) 1. 
N. C. Bysack (Sasaneswar) 2. K. Sarkar 
(Calcutta A.B.P.) 3. Time.—10 mins. 16-3/5 
secs. 


N. C. Bysack (Sasaneswar) 2. K. Sarkar 
(Calcutta A.R.P.) 3. Time.—b5 mins., 49 secs, 


Individual Championship.—G. Wilson (Calcutta 
Rangers Club), 20 points, 


WOMEN’S EVENTS. 


50 metres slow cycle.—Miss Nilima Ghosh 
(Bhaibon Chitra) 1. Miss Sen Gupta (Sishu 
Mangal) 2. Miss Padma Dutt (Sishu Mangal) 
3. 


500 metres.—Miss Chitra Sen Gupta (Sishu 
Mangal) 1. Miss Tapati Mitra (Sishu Mangal) 
2 Miss Swantana Bose (Sishu Mangal) 3. 
Time.—35 secs. 

1,500 metres.—Miss Padma Dutt (Sishu Mangal) 
1. Miss Chitra Sen Gupta (Sishu Mangal) 2. 
Miss Amiya Dutt (Sishu Mangal) 3. Time.— 
3 mins., 29 secs. 

Individual Champlonship.—Miss Chitra Sen 
Gupta (Sishu Mangal) eight points. 


Sporting Institutions. 
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SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Bengal Amateur Weight Lifters’ Association.— 
President Dr 8 K Gupta, MA (Oxon) 
Pho, B Litt BL, Barneter at Law, Jowt 
Hony Secretarres Bishnu Ghosh, BS8c 
BL, Asok Kumar Das BL , Hony Asst. Secre- 
tary Girija Nath Mukerjee, Boom Office 12, 
Serpentine Lane, Entally P O Calcutta 

The Punjab Amateur Weight Lifting Associa- 
tion.—-Presvdent Captan J N _ Luthra 
Hony Secretary Mohd Ashraf Hindi 

Indian Swimming Federation.—President 
Colonel N F Barwell Barnster at Law , Hony 


Secretary J N Das Gupta, B A, BE 
MAE (India) MRSI (London), Acting Hony 
Secretary Basir Al Shaikh (Punjab) , 


Hony Assocute Secretary S K Mukeryt. 


BPE (Bombay) 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS | 

1, Bengal Amateur Swimming iation — 
Hony Secretary N Bhose BA (Cantab ) 
Barrister at Law, 8, cohen Mohan Road, 
Calcutta 

2. Baroda State Olympic Association.— 
Vasant Captain, Baroda 

3. Bihar Olymic Association.—Hony Serre 
fary S&S M Momul Haq, MA, OBE, PO 
Bankipore Patna 


4. Bombay Presidency Olympic Association — 


Hony Secretary Mukerji, BPE 
Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind Lane, _ Fort 
Bombay 


5. Delhi Olympic Association.—Hony Sec 
rary S § Bahadur Singh, 39D, Tagore 
Road New Delhi 
6. Patiala State Olymic Association.—Hony 
Secretary Rai Sahib Anpa Narain, 1, Bhu- 
pindra Road, Patiala 
7 Punjab Amateur Swimming Association.— 
Hony Secretary Syed Zulfigar Al Shah 
Aitchinson College, Lahore 
8. U, P, Olympic Association.—Hony Secre 
tary Nawab Hussain, Ma, Christ Church 
College, Cawnpore 
9. Army Sports Control Board —Hony Sec 
retary Ambala Cantt 
Indian Olympic Association.—Pairon His 
Excellency The PY iceroy and Governor Genera] 
of India 
Presvdent His Highness the Maharajadhiraj 
of Patiala 
Charman N RB Sarker 
Honorary Treasurer B OL Rallia Ram, 
Bsc, BT, General Secretary, YMCA, 
Lahore 
Honorary Secretary 
MA, OBE, Patna. 
Honorary Associate Secretarves N Ahmed, 
Calcutta, 8. K Mukerji, BPE (UBA), 
Bombay 


ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
INDIAN OLYMPIO ASSOOIATION, 


Army Sport Centro! Board, Ambala, Kasauli. 
Assam O Olympic Association, Jorhat, Assam.— 
Secretary * K Madhurjyajit Singh, PO 
Imphal, Manipur State, Assam 

Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Member of Council of State. 


Baroda Olympic Association, Koethi Bailding, 
Baroda.—Secretary B K Na ik , 
Presvdent Rao Bahadur Sir V, T Krishna- 


machariar, Kt, KOIE 
Bengal Olympic Association, a, 25, Chewringhee 
m 


Road, Calcutta.—Secretary 
Presvdent Sir Thos Lis. Kt 


ar 


Bihar Olympic Association, P.O. Bankipor 
0 
OBB 
President Dr Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt,, 
Bar at Law. 
Presidency Olympic Association, 
bers, Tamarind 
a yeaa 8 K Mukerji 
J. B.D Tata, Bombay 

Central Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa 
Edwards, Jubbulpore 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lad Hartinge 
Road, New ; i. Secretary tr. B. 

President 8 B a Sobah Singh 

Gwahor S Associati i 
Secretary N uhiere: Motimahal, Gwalior 

Indian Hockey Federation, Lucknow (Lucknow 
Univernty).—Secretary Dr A C Chatterji 

President Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, £.01 8. 

Madras Olympic Association, 
Madras.—J¢t Hon Secretaree H C 

President The Hon’ble Dr P Subbaryan, 
ILD, Bar at Law, Zamindar of Kumaramang- 

Mysore Olympic cage rape Cenotaph 
Y.M.C.A., Bangalore ~Secraary A. C. 

President M leereaaey “Rao, Dewan of 
Mysore 

Patiala Olympic Association, 
Narain 

Patronin Chef and President H H. The 
Maharajadhira) of Patiala 
Lahore.—Secretary LR 

Charman @G D saa x A, I48 

Rajputana Olympic Association.—Hon 

Presvient B J K Hallowes, 1.08 

United rales Olympic  Associati 
Allahabad.—Secretary in, 


Patna.—Secretary . inul Haq, 
Bombay 
Lane, Fort, Bom 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur.—Secretary Dr. 8. J, 
Kagal, Raisina Road, New Delhi 
Presvdent General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 
9, Gariahat Road, Calcutta 
Bk wad 
A Abraham 
lam, ‘Fairlawns, Egmore, Madras 
Road, 
Das, Bangalore City, *Y oy 
Rajindar Bhawan 
'ahala.—Secretary Rai Sahib Sardar Kirpa 
Punjab Olympic Receciation n, $5, Pringle Road, 
Secretary M 8 a ae 
S Nawab Hussain, 
Nawab Sir Mohammed Yuzaf, 


S M Moinul Haq, ma 


President ; 
Lucknow. 
ee ae S i i F. —— Hon, 
Secretary J N Das Gupta, J peanedoc 
Acting Secretary Basir Ali Shaikh, c/o Punjab 
University, Lahore. 
Prestdent Col. F N. Barwell, Bar-at-Law, 
Oaedian Weight Lifting _Foderation. — 
ight 
President Maharajadhiraja Uday Ohand 


Mahtab, of Bardwan 
Hon ‘S N N_ Bhose, Bar-at Law, 


eorefary 
i i, Mohini Mohan Road, Calcutta. 
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Boxing. 
Army & Air F Boxing Associa 
india.--Hon. ecretary ° aia Army weer 


Physical Training, India, Ambala. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association.—B. A. 
Shadrack, Post Box 86, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bembay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa 
tion.—A. Lomas, c/o Bombay Telephone 
Company, Fort, Bombay. 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association.—Hon, 
Secretary’ A. B  Henricus, c/o James 
Finlay & Co. Ltd , Colombo, Ceylon, 

Madras Ama Boxing Association.—J? 
Hon. Secretarves’ H. C. Buck, Principal, The 
Y. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, 
Saidapet, Madras and A K Singh 

Bengal Amateur Boxing Federation.—Hon: 
Secretary P L Roy (now on leave) 

South Calcutta Boxi Association.— 
(Affiliated to BA BF) Hon Secretary Ashoke 
acpi Lansdowne Koad Extension, 


Calcutta 
North Calcutta Boxing Association.— 
(Affiliated to BA BF) Hon Secretary 8S K 


Day, c/o Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
H Director 


yderabad State——Fred Weber, 
of Physical Education, Mumthaz Mansion, 
Baifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan) 


Amateur Association.— Hon. 
Secrdary —M A Mourza Khan, King Edward 
Medical” College, Lahore 

Cricket. 


The Board of Control for Cricket in India.— 
President. Dr P Subbarayan; Vrce-Presidents 
Dr H D Kanga (Bombay), J C Mukerjea 
(Bengal), A S deMello (Delhi), Sir C B B Clee 
(Sind), Sir Chinubal Madhowlal (Gujerat) 

Hony Secretary K S Ranga Rao, No 7, 
T P. Koil Street, Triplicane, Madras Hony 
eat er: Z BR Irani, 19/A, Alipore Road, 

€ 

Cricket Club of India.—Honorary Secretary 
A, A. Jasdenwala, Brabourne Stadium, Bombay. 


The Bombay Cricket eee 


Secretary H. N. Contractor, c/o C 
Brabourne Stadium 

The Madras Cricket Association.— Honorary 
Seer K. 8. Ranga Rao, 7, T. P. Koi 
Street riplicane, Madras. 

The Cricket Association of Bengal.— Honorary 
Secretary: P. Gupta, 100/B, Surendra Nath 


Banerjee Road, Calcutta 

The Sind Cricket Association.—Honorary 
K. B Collector, opp. Mama Girls’ 
Behool, Preedy Road, Karacht . 

The Northern India Cricket Association.— 
Honorary Secretary: Q D Butt,c/oN W.R 
Printing Press, Moghalpura, Lahore 

The Southern b Cricket Association.— 
Dewan Walait Ram, 


State Cricket Association.— 
Highness The Jamsaheb o: 


Honorary Secretary : 
Ka 


toe lasing 


Nawanagar, The Palace, Jamnagar (Kathiawar) 
The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 
Honorary & B. B. Kagal, Wellingdo! 


Pavilione New Del i 

The Western India States Cricket Association. — 

Srp hed Secrdary: HH. W. Barritt, Rajkot 
war, 


Sporting Institutions. 


_ The Army Sports Contrel Board.— 
ecreary: ASCB, Ambala/Kasaull. 


The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association.— 
‘onorary Secretary C, Vishwanath Rao, Nagpur. 
The Rajputana Cricket Association.— Honorary 
lecretary. G R Naidoo, Mayo College, ia 
_Holkar State Cricket Associatio 

fon Secretary: M M Jagdale, c/o Yeshwant 
lub, Indore 

The U. P. Cricket Association.—Honorary 
Secretary * Mansur Alam, 24, Hamilton Road, 
Allahabad. 

The Gujarat Cricket Association.— Honor 
lecretary M. Diwan, Ballentine Haveli, 
ear Three Gates, Ahmedabad. 


The Hyderabad States Cricket Aseociation.— 


lecretary S R Mehta, c/o Dt. Police 
'ficers’ Mess, Saifabad, Hyderabad 

The Mysore States Cricket iation.— 
Honorary Secretary M. G. Viszayasarathi, 
“entral College, Bangalore. 

The Maharashtra Cricket jation.— 
Honorary Secretary. M, G. Bhave, Vasant 

, Poona 4. 

The Baroda Cricket Association.—Honorary 
Secretary WN. R. Karmarkar, Khan Bav 


Road, Baroda 


The Bihar Cricket Association—Honorary 
Secretary B.K. Bose, 89P Road, Jamshedpur. 
The N. W. F.P. Cricket Association.— Honora 
lecretary L. Khanna, 4, Fort Road, 


*eshawar Cantt 
Football. 


All-India Football Federation.— President : 
Principal S Momul Haq, OBE Secretary 
M Dutta Ray, Block v6, 76/2, Cornwallis 
‘Mreet, Calcutta 

Indian Football Association.—Jt. Honorary 
Secretares J C Guha and L R Pentony, 
34-A, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta 

North-Western India Football Association.— 
Honorary Secretary. Khwaja Riaz Ahmed, 8, 
Bull Road, Lahore 

Delhi Football Association.—Honorary Secre- 
tary) M Qureshi Sadiq Manzi, Babu Gallee 
Khan, Dalli Meran Street, Delhi. 


Bihar Olympic Association.—Honorary Secre- 


tary . M. Moinul Haq, oBE, P.O. 
Bankipore, Patna. 

Western India Football Association, Ltd.— 
Honorary Secretary EH. J. Turner, “The 


Times of India ” Bombay. 

Madras Football Association.—Honorary Secre- 
tary: <A. Ramaswami Alyar, c/o Madres 
United Club, Park Town, Madras, 

United Provinces Sports Control! Board.— 
Honorary Secretary: 8, C. Roy, 6, Fyzabad 
Road, Lucknow. 

Mysore Football Association.—Honorary Secre- 
tary: D. Ramaiya, Mysore. 

Rejputana Football Association.—Honorary 
Secretary: Sh. Allah Bakhsh, c/o Audie 
Department, B. B. & C. 1. Railway, Ajmer. 

North-Western Frontier Province Football 
Association.—Honorary Secreéary: Kazi Abdul 
Khalil, 18, Fort Road, Peshawar. 


L 


Sporting Institutions. 


—Jt Bees 
Secretarves A H <tera and C E | tary 
Bhal, c/o YMCA, Havelock Road, Karachi 
Sporting Aseociati ion.—Honorary Secre- 
tary N P. Gupta, 8, Hatkhola Road. P, O 
Wari, Dacca. 
Army Sport Control Board.—Honorary Secre- 
tary. A aC C B, Ambala/Kasauh 


Hockey. 
Army Sport Control Board.—Army School 
of Physical Training, Ambala Kasauli. 
Baluchistan H Association.— Honorary 
Secretory Bir Singh, MA BZ, Sandeman 
Higher Secondary School, Quetta 


Bengal Hockey Association.— Honorary 
Secretary PF Gupta 100 B, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee Road, Calcutta 


Bhopal Hockey  Association.— Honorary 
Secretary <A G Howe, Shamla, Bhopal 
Olym tion.— Honorary 


Bihar Associa 
Secretary Prof. *y M Moinul Haq, OBE, 
P O Bankpore, ching 


Bombay alah ameagea Association.— 
Honorary Secretary He geey al c/o Messrs 


Vakil Dadabhoy & Bharache 24 26, Dalal 
Street, Fort, Bombay 

Centra] India Hockey 
Secretary K M 
Palasia, Indore 

Central Provinces & Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion—-Honorary Secretary Raghuwar Dayal 
Pandey, Near Morris College, Dr Ansari 
Road, Nagpur 

N. W. F. P. Hockey Association.— Honorary 
Secretary Prof Sri Ram, mA, Edwards 
Association.— Honorary 


College, Peshawar. 

Hockey 
Secretary Mr Hamiduddin c/o Delhi University, 
Old Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 


Gwalior meets Association —Honorary 
= N Kunzru, Manager, 


hal aa 
State Hockey tion.— 
Capt roe gar cere 
y 


Association.— Honorary 
"apna, Smriti Kun) 


ongra ea Scien 
Army ‘training $2 School, Baifabad, derabad 


Dea 

Indian Hockey _Federation.—Presvdent 
Khwaja Sir Nizamuddin, KCIE Honorary 
Secretary Dr A © Chatterjee, D8c, c/o 
Chemistry i University, Lucknow 


Mati 
D 
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oe, Meckay Aesecs tion.—Honorary S 
O Breet c/o St Patrick's High 
School, Karachi 


U P ars Control Board.— Honora seed | 
Secretary Roy, 6, Fyzabad RB 
Lucknow 


Baroda Olympic Association .—Kothi 
Building, Baroda 

Rajputana Hockey Association.-Hon See- 
relary G R Naidoo, Mayo College, Ajmer 

Tennis. 

All-India Lawn Tennis Association.— 
President Dr Amar Nath — Vice Chanceller, 
Allahabad University, Allahabad 
Hon Treasurer Akshoy Dey, Calcutta South 
Club, Elgm Road PO, Calcutta Hon Secre- 
tary L Brooke Edwards, Post Box No 2080, 


Calcutta 
Foregn Secretary J Chinna Dural, 10, 


King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E C. 4 
Army and Air Force Championships. Army 

Sporta Control Board, Ambala Cantonment 
Baroda Lawn’ Tennis iahon.— Hon, 


Associa 
Secretary Capt A G Gupte, A D C, Palace, 
Baroda 


al Lawn 

Secretary T 
Road Calcutta 

Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.— 
Hon Secretary 8 N_ Bhattacharya, ‘‘ The 
Retreat, Patna 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Association.— Hon, Sec- 
retary RK A Wagle, Zaver Mahal, Marine Drive, 
Bombay 

Central Provinces and Berar Lawn Tennis 
Association.—Hon Secretary V. 2. Kedar, 
Civil Lines, Nagpur 

Delhi Lawn Tennis —JIon. 
tag C N Sen, 7, Duplex Lane, New 


Holkar State Lawn Tennis Associatson.—Hon. 
K M Bapna, N Tukogunj, New 


Association.—Hon. 
Secretary M Hadi, Boy Scout 
Headquarters, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Tennis Association.—Hon. 
S Kakko, Suite 11, 10, Elgia 


International Lawn Tennis Club of India.— 
Hon Secretary M Sultan, Badshahbagh, 
Lucknow 

Madras Lawn Tennis jatien.— Hon 


Secretary M Rama Rao, Post Box 1242, Madras 


Madras Associat oa oes Mysore Lawn Tennis Association.—Hon 
Secrelary A P Hose y aidu, c/o M U C, Park Secretary T Ramanvuja Iyer, 101, Ghandi- 
Town, Madras nagar Bangalore 

Manavadar State Hockey Association— Punjab Lawn Tennis  Association.—Hon. 
Honorary Secretary Mohammad Amur, Secretary. Diwan Jagat Mohan Lal, Sanda Road, 
Manavadar (Kathiawar) oe tewe ae 

Mysore State Hockey iation.—Hon jputana Lawn Tennis Association.-— Hon, 
ora ry Secretary W Daniel 16 Wellington Secretary  Dayashanker Bhargava, Lodha 
Street, Richmond ae ara Bangalore House, arpa — sae re 

ne atin State Aseociation. Sind wa — 

eres M P Correll M. Dastur & Co. 

Palin Secretary Rai Hockey th Knpanarain, ander " Karachi Jie ’ 
poe reed Precis ‘Lawn Assodisinens— 
ory BR D a Serie co _ A ry Coleg ; Hon Secretary U 5S Goren 17, Hamilton 

a or sg Jaeretaar we + . ae 

ways Athletic Association.— Tavancore ennis 
. D, Michael, Railway | Hon Secreta "Bamalinga Aujar, Trivan- 
Honorary Senay ° : drum Sraary Trivandrum, Travancore. 
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Warrant of 


The following Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1937 It also includes 
the officers subsequently given courtesy ranks 
by the Governor-General in exercise of powers 
conferred by His Majesty 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India 


2 Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

4 Commander in Chief in India 

& Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab 

6. Governors of Bihar and the Ventral Pro 
vinces and Berar. 

7 Governors of Assam, the North West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa 

8 Chief Justice of India, Derbyshire, Sir 
Harold, KT, Kc, uO (So long as heis Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court ) 

9 Members of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council, Carter, Sir A, KCB, 
KOSI, Chairman of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council, Wyhe, The Honble Sir 
Francis Verner, KCSI, CIE, Political Adviser 
to the Crown Representative 

9A Bishop ef Calcutta, Metropohtan of 
India and The Apostolic Delegate of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

10 Commander in Chief of His Mayjesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies 


110A. Deputy Commander in Chief in India 
11. President of the Council of State 


12 President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 

18. Judges of the Federal Court 

14 Chief Justices of High Courts, Member 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council , Political 
Adviser to the Crown Representative 

15 Agent to the Governor General, Balu 

mn, Ministers of Governors* and Residents 

of the First Class Within their respective 
charges. 

165A Archbishops of the Roman Catholi 
Church and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
(Archbishop taking precedence over Bishops) 

16 Chief Commissioner of Rarlways. 
Director-General of Supply, General Officers 
Commanding, Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General 

17. Chief of the General Staff, Members 
of the National Defence Council who are not 


-pebigon enjoying a higher precedence and Minis 
ters of the Governors of Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal * 


18 Air Officer Commanding in-Chief, Royal 
Air Force in India; and Ministers of the 
Governors of the United Provinces and Punjab * 

19 Ministers of the Governors of Bihar and 
the Central Provinces and Berar * 

20. Agent to the Governor-General, Balu- 
chistan, China Relations Officer in Calcutta , 
Ministers of the Governers of Assam, North: 
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West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; and 
Residents of the First Class 

21 Pregidents of Legislative Councils 

22 Speakers of Legislative Assemblies 

23 Advisers to Governors, Chief Judges of 
ue Courts, and Puisne Judges of High 
10 8 

24 Lieutenant Generals 

25 Auditor General in India; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission, and 
Chief Commussioner of Delhi, within his charge 


25A ll other territorial Bishops of the 
Anglican Church and territorial Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church 


26 Durectors General of Supply , Director- 
General of f{nformation, Fahey, F J, 
Adviser, South African Section, Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, Members 
of the Railway Board, Moseley, U R, 
Deputy United Kingdom Representative, Eastern 
Group Supply Councll ficers Commanding 
Military Districts within thei respective charges , 
Railway Financial Commussioner, Reform 
Commussioner, Government of India, Secre- 
taries to the Governor General, and Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department 


27 Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department, 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 
Judges of Chief Courts , Sagrent, J , Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, and 
Vice Chairman , Imperial Council of Agricultura! 
Research 

28 Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind and Bengal, Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within the charge , and Chief Secretaries 
e ed Governments of Madras, Bombay and 

enga 


29 Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 


Bombay, Duirector of Scientific and Industrial 
Regearch, Government of India, Dhurector- 
General, Indian Medical Service, Durector- 


General of Posts and Telegraphs, Durector of 
Intelligence, Financial Adviser, Maulitary 
Fimance , Communications, Financial Commis- 
sioners, Establishment Officer to the Government 
of India , Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department , Joint 
Secretary to the Governor General (Public), 
Judicial Commussioner of theNorth West Frontier 
Province, Judicial Commussioner of Sind , Major- 
Generals, Members of a Board of Revenue, Mem- 
bers of the Central Board of Revenue, Members 
of the Federal Public Service Commission , 
Political Resident on the North-West Frontier , 
President of the Tariff Board, Establishment 
Officer to the Government of India, Ram 
Chandra, CIE, MBE, Chief Controller of 
Imports, Secretary to the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Secretaries to the Governors 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, Surgeons- 
ated , and Secretary, Eastern Group Supply 
Counc 


29A, Members of the Council of State. 


© NOTE.—The Chief Minister ranks in the game Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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80. Chairman, Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee; The Advocate-General of India; 
and Vice-Chanocellors of the Indian Universities. 


31. General Managérs of State Railways; 
Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands; Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara 
(within his charge) ; Chief Controller of Purchase; 
Commissioner of Central Excise and Salt, 
Northern India; Controller of the Currency ; 
Controller of Railway Accounts; Deputy Auditor- 
General ; Deputy Directors-General, Department 
of Supply; Electrical Commissioner with the 
Government of India ; Iron and Steel Controller ; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; Chief Revenue 
Authority in Assam; Commissioners of Divi- 
sions; Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency; Residents of the Second Class ; 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, North- 
West Frontier Province; and Revenue Com- 
missioner, Sind and Orissa, within their 
respective charges. Members of the Tariff 
Board. Wrench, Sir Evelyn, 0.M.@., America 
Relations Officer in New Delhi. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Political and External Affairs Departments 
of 30 years standing, whose position but for 


this Article would not be lower than Article qo 


36; and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brighdes, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

338. Advocates-General, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar. 


34 A. Bishops (not territorial). 


35. Brigadiers; Census Commissioner for 
India ; Chief Administrative Officer, Depart- 
ment of Supply ; Chief Controller of Standardi- 
sation, Railway Department; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department; Chief 
Government Inspector of Railways; Director 
of Geological Survey; Director of Ordnance 
Factories; His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner, Calcutta ; Inspector-General of Forests 
and President, Forest ‘Research Institute ; 
Inspectors-General of Police in Provinces other 
than Assam, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind aad Orissa; Matthai, Dr. John, O.S.D., 
Commerce Department; Public Health Com- 
missioner wi the Government of India 
and Surveyor-General of India. 

35 tar Archdeacon of Calcutta, Madras and 

ay. 

36. Assistant Judicial © Commissioners; 
Chairman of the Coal Mines Stowing Board ; 

Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam; Chief Secret-. 
aries to the Governments of Assam, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Commissioners of Divisions; Judicial Com- 
Missioner, Western India States Agency ; 
Hickey, P. F. B. and Chave, K. “ 
Members of the Indus Commission; Residents 
of the Second Class; Revenue and Divisional, 
Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province :| 
Revenue Commissioners, Sind and Orissa; Tea 
Controller for India; and Townend, H. P. V., 
Rural Development Commissioner, Bengal. 


33 
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37. Inspectors-General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; 
Non-Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal 
errporetion of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
wi their respective Municipal jurisdictions; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secretaries 
to Provincial Governments; and Secretaries to 
the Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 


37 A. Members of the Assembly (Central). 


88. Accountants-General and Directors of 
Audit; Additional and Joint Secretaries to 
Local Governments ; Advisers (with the excep- 
tion of Adviser South African Section), Eastern 
Group Supply Council, and Official Secretary, 
Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council; Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of India; Agricultural 
Commissioner with the Government of 
India; Animal Husbandry Commissioner with 
the Government of India; Australian Trade 
Commissioner in India; Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in India; Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Railways; Chief Auditors, State Railways, 
of the rank of Accountant-General; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief 
mservators of Forests; Chief Engineers; 
Chief Engineer, Posts and Telegraphs; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railwéys;: 

ef Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent. G.I.P. Railway ; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police, Bumbay and 
Calcutta; Controller of Broadcasting; Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India 
(Roads); Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India; Deputy Director of 
Ordnance Factories; Directors of Agriculture; 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research; Director of Civil Aviation ; Director- 
General of Archsology; Director-General of 
Observatories; Directors of Public Health 

er Provincial Governments; Directors 

Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments; Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments; Directors, Railway Board; 
French Trade Commissfon in India; Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Railways, Circle No. 1 
Calcutta and 5 Bombay; His Majesty's 
Trade Commissioners, Bombay and Calcutta ; 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals; Ins- 

tors-General of Prisons; Lt.-Colonels in 

e I.M.S. on the list of special selected Lt.- 
Colonels Civil; Master, Security Printing India 
and Controller of Stamps; Members of the 
Indian Civil Service and Members of the Indian 
Political Service serving in the Political and 
External Affairs Departments of 23 years’ 
standing whose position but for this Article 
would not be lower than Article 55; Military 
Accountant-General; Mint Masters, Calcutta 
and Bombay; President, Court of Wards, 
United Provinces; President, Income Tax 
Appellate Tribunal ; Settlement Commissioners; 
Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; 
Solicitor to the Government of India; Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and Traffic Managers and 
Locomotive Superintendents of State Railways. 


$8 A. Members of the Councils (Provincial). 


a 
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39. Advocates-General other than those of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor 
with the Government of India; ; Comman 

Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 
Command); Controller, Military Accounts and 
P DS; , Botanical Survey ; Director, 
Railway Clearing ” Accounts Office ; Director 
of the Sacer of India; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 
Governments ; Nautical Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India; and Peace, G., Chief Adviser, 
hie Air Raid Precautions, Department of 


40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 
41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 


42. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland Vicars Apostolic, Prefects 
Apostolic and Vicars Gen of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Archdeacons of the Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay and Superintending Wesleyan 
Chaplain in India. 


43. Ayers, C. W., Excess Profite Tex f 
Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue ; 
Chairman of the Port Trusts and of Improve- 
mente Trusts of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Karachi; Chambers, 8. P., Income Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue; : 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities of 
Madras, we and Calcutta, wi their 
charges ; ef Ins of Mines; Collector 
of Customs, s Galoutte and Bombay; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax, Bengel and Bombay; 
Commissioner of Police, Madras; Controller of 
Emigrant Labour, Assam ; Director of Inspec- 
tion, Customs and Central Excises ; Postmasters- 
General, Bengal and Assam, and Bombay ; 
Members of the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal; 
Senior Deputy Director-General, heey and 
Telegraphs; Collectors or Magistrates of 
Districts; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Politica 1 Im 
harate. and Residents (other than those of F 
and Second Class) within their eth adedrie 
charges ; Revenue Officer, Lloyd Barrage, Sind. 


44. Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, 
North Eastern India and North Western India 
within their respective charges); Collectors of 

ms, other than those of Calcutta 
and Bombay; Collectors of Salt Revenue, 
Madras and Bombay; 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 


apedart a Commissioners of Income-tax, other Factories 


in Bengal and Bombay; Com- 
mae Northern India Salt VENUE ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, wi his 


charge; and Divisional and District ‘and Seasions 
Judges’ including the Judicial Commissioner 
rate Chota Nagpur), within their respective charges; 
Chemist, Central 


e ey 


penetra Chemical Service. 


Collector of Stamp of Rail 
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Directors-Geners 


45. Aasistant Deputy 
erat hay rg 


Department of Supply; 


d General, generar of ow in 


Adviser ; ' Commissioner 
Commandant, Frontier Constabul Benge 
B.C. A., 1.0.8., Controller of stabnlary ; Coo 
Controller of Enemy Firms and Custodian « 
Enemy Property; Deputy Director of Inte 
ligence, Peshawar; Deputy Financial Adviser 
Military Finance; Deputy Secretaries to tl 
Government of India and in the Political De 
ment; Deputy Inspectors-General of P 
Deputy Secretaries, Eastern Group Suppl 
Council ; Director-General of Commercial Inte 
ligence; Directors, Department of Supply 
Director, Industrial Research Bureau ; Direct 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Sug 
Technology, Government of India ; pecto: 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistat 
to the Agent to thé Governor-General, Rajpi 
tana; Members of Provincial ered Servic 
Commissions : Metallurgical — 
Stores Department : 


aged rene Secre the mperial Counc 
porctary io th sag poet Feder: 


National Defence Council ; ” Secretary to tk 
Railway Board; and Secretaries to the Agel 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan ar 
to Residents of the First arn Within ti 
charges respectively of the Agent or tl 
Resident; Van der Loeff, 8., Official Secreta: 
to the Netherlands Delegation to the Eastei 
aroup Su A Beate 
edical Officers under the Politic 
and * external Affairs Departments and in Dell 
within their respective charges. Chief Medic 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Office: 
State Railways; Deputy Directors-Gener 
Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Seni 
Deputy Director-General; Director, All-Ind 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutt 
Director of Dairy Research ; Director, Centr 
Research Institute, Kasaull: Director of 
al Institute of Veterinary Researc 
ee Me tesar; Director of the Indian Institute 
Science ; ‘Postmasters-General other than tho 
of Bengal and Assam and Bombay; and Pri 
cipal of the Thomason Engineering Colleg 
Roorkee; Transport Advisory Officer, Calcutt 
46A. Members of the Assemblies (Provincia 
47. Assistant Director of Ordnance F 
(if a Civilian); Budget Officer, Finance 
ment, orem ies India; Chief Audite 
ways, Class I; Chief coer A Offic 
Royal Air Force; Chief E All Ind 
Radio ; Civilian ssspertntendenta 5 of Ordnan 
a Comptrollers, Assam, North-We 
Frontier Province, Bind’ snd Orissa; Const 
vators of Forests; Controller of Amy Facto 
Accounts ; Controller of a Accoun' 
Western ‘Command : Dean L., Genel 
Secretary, Indian Railway Ginrennes Assoc! 
tion ; Deputy General Managers, Ai acon Traf 
Managers, and Officers of similar status of Sta 
Railways*; Deputy Chief Controller of Sta 


* Officers of similar status are: Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; 8u 
Con eapeittesten 


tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; 


State Railways ; ; Divisiona] Transportation Supermtendent, G.I. P. Railw 


State Railways Coal Superintendent ; 
Commercial Mana 


Electrical and C 


ntroliers of ‘Stores ; ; Divisional 
ilway ; Signal Engineex 


Deputy Transportation Superintendents; Deputy Ch 
puty Chief Mechanical Engineers; Deputy Chief Engin 
olliery Superintendent, E.I. Railway. poe 


eers; Ch 
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dardisation, Railway Board; Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service; Deputy 
Military Accountant-General; Deputy Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy; r, Medical 
Research ; Director, ation Research Insti- 
tute, Punjab; District Controllers of Military 
Accounts; Elwin, H., Deputy Chief 
Controller of Imports, Dharama Vira, 
Additional ay Chief Controller of Imports ; 
Engineers-in-Chief, Lighthouse De ent, and 
Chief Inspector of Light-houses in British India ; 
Government Inspectors of Railways, Circles 
Nos. 2 Calcutta, 3 Bangalore and 4 Lahore. 
Lieutenant-Colonels; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Affairs Departments of 18 years’ standing whose 
posision but for this Article would not be lower 
than Article 56; Senior Chaplains of and above 
20 ion service in India; and Superintendingt 
and Deputy Chief Engineers. 


48. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta; Controller of Printing and Stationery 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. 


49. Administrators-General; Central Intelli- 
gence Officers; Chief Presidency 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors 
rs of Land Records; 
vile’ Gasol encase 

; -Gen 0 on; 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local 
Madras; Principal, Research Institute 


Cawnpore; and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 
50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department ; 


Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Railways ; 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Indian Posts and Tele- 
em Department; Deputy Controller of 
Railway Accounts; Deputy Director, Railway 
Clearing Accounts; Deputy Controllers of 
Stores, State Railways ; ape Director of 
Civil Aviation; Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board; Director, Regulations and Forms in the 


Defence igi pee Directors of Telegraphs ; 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Posts and Tele- 


graphs; Financial Adviser to the Chief Com- 
missioner, Delhi; Financial Adviser, Quetta 
Reconstruction; Junior Controllers of Military 
Accounts; Officers in Class I of the General or 
the Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service; Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; 
Supervisor of Railway Labour; and Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, Clothing Factory, 
Shahjahanpur. 


$1. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own districts. 


52. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents. 


$3. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Railways. _ 


+ Architectural, Electrical and Sanitary 8 
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64. seer Chaplains other than those already 


specifi 
65. Additional District tes and 
additional District and Sessions Judges (unlese 


entitled to take rank in Art. 47 by virtue of 
their being members of the I.C.S. of 18 years’ 
standing) except those in the N. W. F. Province 
and Additional District Magistrates in the Pun- 
jab; Assistant Directors of Intelligence: 
Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, North 
Eastern India and North Western India (outside 
their respective charges); Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay, Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Reyenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districta; ay rd 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Deputy and Addi- 
tional Deputy Secretaries to Provincial Govern- 
ments; Deputy Directors, Department of 
Supply ; rs of Publicity of Public 
Information under Provincial Governments; 
Divisional and District and Sessions Judges 

cluding the Judicial Commissioner of Ch 

agpur) ; Hartley, A. C., 1.0.8., Asstt. Secretary 
to the Governor of Bengal; Official Seer 8 
New Zealand Section; Official Secretary, South 
African Section ; Eastern Group Supply Council ; 


tes Political Agents; Residents, (other than those 


of the First and Second Class); Secretaries to 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan 
and to First Class Residents; Settlement 
Officers; and Superintendents of Police within 
their own charges. 


Works ‘Department; Captai Superintendent 
or e ent; Cap w ent, 
I. M. M. T. 8. Dufferin. Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands; Chief Education Officer 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India; 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft; Controllers of In- 
spection and Purchase, Indian Stores Department 
ooo’ Scale); Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 

epartment ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence; Deputy Director-General 
of Archsology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
ker Sind and Orissa ; puty Directors of 

blic Instruction; Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Prisons; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
India; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay Mint; 
Deputy Secretary, Railway Board; First 
Assistants or Secretaries to Second Clase Resi- 
dents; Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Government 
of India; Murshed, K. B., 8. M., Private Secre- 
tary to the Chief Minister of Bengal; Presidency 
Port Officer, Madras; Principals of major 
Government Colleges; Principal, Prince of 
Wales Royal Indian Military College, Dehra 
Dun; Principal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School, Sind ; Principal, Indian School of Mines; 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay; 
Registrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils and Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies; Senior Inspectors and Electric 
Inspector of Mines; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House; Superintendent of the 
Survey of India; Superintendent, Mathematica] 


list officers will take precedence in accordance 


with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junfor to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank. 
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Ynstrument Office; Officers of the All-India, 
Olass I Central, Class I Railway, Class I Pro- 
vincial and Indian Ordnance Services and of the 
Superior List of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. Of 20 years’ standing in the service or 
graded above officers of that standing. 


57. Assistant to the Agricultural Expert 
oe Assistant to the Animal Husbandry Expert 
n the Imperial Council of Agriculture Re- 
search Dep ent; Assistant Private Secretary 
the Viceroy; Assistant Press Adviser, 
‘Crafton, Private Secretaries to the Chairman 
‘and Members, and Assistant to the Adviser, 
Australian Section; Eastern Group Supply 
Council* Deputy Principal Information 
Officer ; Information Officer to the Government 
of India; Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India; Second 
Solicitor to the Government of India; 
Secretary, Tariff Board; Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun; Under-Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department, and Under Secretaries to the 
Governor-General (Public); Under Secretaries 
to Eastern Group Supply Council or to Members 
of that Council. 


68. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay; Directors of Survey, Bengal; 
Government Analyst, Madras; Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 


59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Engineer, Adviser to 
the Director of Ordnance Factories and 
Manufacture; District Judges not being 
Sessions Judges; Deputy Chief ee 
of Stores and Clothing; Education Officers, 
Grade II; Education Officers, Grade ID, 
on completion of 15 years’ service; 
Royal Air Force, Majors; Master of High 
Court, Madras; Members of the Indian Civil 
Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing; 
Registrar of Income-tax Appellate Tribunal ; 
Revision Officer, Defence Department ; Superin- 
tendents and Deputy Commissioners of Police of 
more than 15 but less than 20 years’ standing ; 
and Works Managers of Ordnance Factories. 


60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General ; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India; 
Chief Mining Pe Northern India Salt 
Revente ; Chi Works Chemist, United 
Provinces; Controller of Naval Accounts; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps; Deputy Controller of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay; Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; er of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources; Mathematical 
eee Survey of India; Superintendent, 
Bombay pa Survey and Land Kecords; 
ten 


bd 


ts and Deputy Oommissioners J.E.K 


of Police of less than 15 years’ standing ; Officers 

of the All-India, Class I Central, ClassI Railway, 

Sed oft ape ot to a 
a e Su e 

coounte De t, and Section and Assistant 


A 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
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Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above offiéers 
of that standing. 


61. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale; Assistant Collector, Selection Grade, 
Central Excises and Salt, North Eastern or 
North Western India; Assistant Collectors, Cen- 
tral Excise and Salt, North Eastern and North 
Western India, on maximum of the ordinary 
scale; Assistant Controllers of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department; Assistant Directors, Indian 
Stores Department; Assistant Directos, In- 
dustrial Research Bureau; Assistant Metallur- 
gical Inspectors, Indian Stores Department; 
Assistant Directors of Public Health; Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board; Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance; Assistant Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department; Assistant Secretary, office of 
the Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) 
and Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Assistant 
Secretary, Eastern Group Supply Council; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board; 
Assistant Superintendents of Insurance; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses: 
Chemical Bxaminer, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Chief Assayer, Bombay Mint; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers; 
Controllers of Inspection and Purchase, Indian 
Stores Department (Junior Scale) ; Controller of 
Telegraph Stores; Deputy Administrator- 
General, Bengal; Deputy Assistant Director, 
Pay and ensions Directorate, Adjutant 
General’s Branch; Deputy Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies; Deputy Commissioners of 
Salt and Excise; Deputy Controller, Central 
Printing Office; Deputy Controller, Stationery ; 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum; District 
Opium Officers; Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs, and Divisional Engineers, Wireless; 
Divisiona] Forest Officers; Emigration Com- 
missioners; Engineer, Lighthouse Department, 
and Inspector of Lighthouses in British India ; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents; Executive 
Engineers; Factory Chemist ; Factory Superin- 
tendent; Opium Factory, Ghazipur; First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates; Income-tax Officers 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale ; 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras; Judges 
of Courts of Small Causes in the towns of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta; Lady Assistants to the 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals; al 
Assistant in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India; Manager, Encumbered 
Estates and Court of Wards, Sind; Managers, 
Government of India Presses at Calcutta, Delhi 
and Simla; Marketing Officers, employed under 
the Govt. of India; Mine Manager, Khewra ; 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards ; 
Officers of the First Division of the Superior 
Traffic Branch, Posts and stadia ; Peterson 

‘E.K., A.M.T.E., Superintending’ Electrical 
and Mechanica] Engineer, Khewra ; sicist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Presidency Magistrates; Prin- 
cipal, Indian Medical School, Madras; Principal, 
Lawrence al ariel f School, Sanawar; 
Professor of Sugar Technology, Sugar y 
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and Sugar Engineering; Protectors of Emi- 
grants; Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in 
Sind; Registrars to Chief Courts; Registrars 
of Joint Stock Companies; Research Officer, 
Industrial Research Bureau; ‘Secretary to the 
Board of Agricultural Income-Tax, Assam; Sec- 
retary to the Court of Wards, United Provinces ; 
Senior Marketing Officers employed under the 
Government of India ; Superintendents of Excise, 
Bombay ; Superintendents of Central Jails and 
Civil Surgeons who are not included in any 
other article ; and Superintendents of Telegraph 
Workshops. 


1. The entries in the above table, which are 
in alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
each other do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 


2. Officers in the above table will take pre- 
cedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number take prece: 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 

to that number with the exception of officers 

the Defence Services, (including 1I.M.S. 
officers in civil employ) who rank inter se in 
accordance with their seniority, and of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other persons included in Article 14 irrespective 
of the date of their entry into that Article. 


8. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 


4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 


5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 


6, All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 


determined by the Governor-General in his (Co 


discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
When the position of ard such person is 80 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an appoint: 
ment in India, 


oe The following will take courtesy rank as 
own :— 


Consuls-General.—Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers. 
38, 


Consuls—Immediately after 


Which includes Colone!s. 


Vice-Conguls.—Immediately after Article 59, 
which includes Majors. 


Consular officers de carriere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriere. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respective grades according 
to the dates of the Government of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 


appointments, An officiating incumbent of 4 


Article 
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grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below thesubstantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls, 


8. The following may be given, by courtesy 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India :— 


Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Erivy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, Article 9. 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents. Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Knights Grand Commander of the 3tar of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order. Knights Grand Crose of 
the Order of the British Empire. Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 23. 


Knights Commander of the Rath. Knights 
Commander of the Star of India. Knights Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 

Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 
rXnights Commander of the Order of the Britizh 
Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the idents of the Second Class, Article $1. ‘ 


9. AlttNadies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled toa 
higher position in the table, to take place accord- 
ing to the rank herein assigned to their respective 
husbands, with the exception of wives of Peers 
and of ladies having precedence in England 
independently of their husbands, and who are 
not in rank below the daughters of Barons; 
such ladies to take place according to their 
several ranks, with reference to such precedence 
in England immediately after the wives of 
tile of the Governor-General’s Executive 
uncil. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s this Ninth 
day of May in the year of Our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven and in the First 
year of Our Reign. 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND, 
ZETLAND. 


*In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) 
of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or 
Archdeacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry 
on the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows :-~ 


Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, 
immediately after Article 8. 

vagy of Madras and Bombay, immediately 
after Article 14. 


aay ee of Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately 
after icle 25. 
Bishops (not territorial) under Hoence from 


the Crown, immediately after Article 39. 
Archdeacon of Lucknow, in Article 42. 
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SALUTES. 
Persons, No. of Océasions on which salute is fired. 
guns, 

Imperial salute » 110 When the Sovereign is present in person. 

Roya! salute 81 Onthe anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Coneort of the Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Queen Mother; Pro- 
clamation Day. 

Note—A Royal Salute will also be fired on 
the occasion of the official celebration of 
the reigning Sovereign’s birthday. The date 
of the official celebration will be notified 
annually in India Army Orders. 

Viceroy and Governor-General ee 31 On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

Members of the Royal Family.. ee 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 

their families, 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal ae ae 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar sh ‘cs ie 21 

Ambassadors ee ae ee 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal Kx ss 19 

Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 

sah tas of the French Settlements in 17 

a. 
Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 | Onarrival at, or departure from, a 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 17 station, or when attending 2a State 
Plenipotentiary. ceremony. 
Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 
Oolonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan... ae es 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. es 15 

Governor of Damaun .. se es 9 

Governor of Diu .. vs wie ae 9 

Governors of Presidencies and Provin- 17 On assuming or relinquishing office whether 

008 in India, temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
mnilitary station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, when 15 | On assuming or relinquishing command, and 

holding the rank of Air Marshal. on public arrivals and departures. Also on 

occasions of private arrivals and departures if 
so desired. Entitled to this honour if senior 

Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief when 13 to any naval, military or Air Force Officer in 

holding the rank of Vice-Marshal. the cantonment area containing the Air 
Force station, 

Residents, ist Class we as ee 13 Same as Governors, 

Residents, 2nd Class... as ae 13 }On assuming or relinquishing office, and 

$ on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 

Political Agente (b) ee es nn 11 J} parturefrom a military station. 

Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 } On assuming or relinquishing office. On 

Marshal). public arrival at, or departure from, a 
| military station, and on formal cere- 

monial occasions. Also on occasions 

ioe arrival or departure, if de- 

Commander-in-Chiefin India (ifa General) 17 sired. 


Waval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
® Squadron (ce). \ 


Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (sce K.3.). 


(db) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 
(c) Acoording to naval rank, with two guns added. 
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No, 0 
Persons. Guns, 
G.Os.C. in C.-Commands (4) 16 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts (d). 18 
Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 
ing Brigades (d). 
Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 15 
Navy (if a Vice-Admiral). 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy (if a Rear-Admiral). 


18 
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Occasions on which salute is fired. 


On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of public arrival at, 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
son of private arrival or departure, if 


an Indian Port for the first time and his 


To be fired from the shore battery when visiting 
arrival is public. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 


Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 


The Nawab of. 

The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
The Khan (Wali) of. 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 


Bhopal. 
Indore. 
Kalat. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 


Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. 
Cutch. The Maharao of. 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of, 
Kotah. The Msharao of. 
Patiala. The Maharaja of. 
Rewa. The Maharaja of. 
Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns, 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswarsa. The Maharawatl ot. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas(Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas(Janior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer, ‘The Maharawal of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohl. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 guns, 


Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of, 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura, The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. ‘ 
Baont. The Nawab of. 
Barwani, The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja oi. 
Chitral. The Mehtar of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Maharaja of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 
Jhabua. The Raja of, 

Mailer Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsingarh. The Raja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottal. The Raja ‘of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh. The Rata of. 
Sailana. The Raja of. 

The Raja of. 
Sirmur. The Maharaja of, 
The Raja of. 
Suket. The Raja of. 

Tebri (Garhwal). The Maharaja of. 
Wankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 


(4) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is in actual military com- 


mand and is the senior military officer in the post. 


guns allowed for individuals. 
gets As 


Attention is invited to the extra 


a 
asta rb Lady "Wm 
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Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

- The Raja of. 
Baeraundha. The Raja of. 
Baria. , The Raja of, 
Bhor. The Raja of. 
Chhota-Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of. 
Dharampur. The Raja of. 
Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Haivaw. The Sawbwa of. 
Jawhar. The Raja of. 
Kalahandi. The Maharaja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Raja of. 
Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of. 
Maihar. The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. ‘The Maharaja of. 
Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 
Mudho). The Raja of. 
Nagod. The Raja of. 
Palitana, The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of, 
Sangli. The Raja of. 
Sant. The Raja of. 
Savantvadi. The Raja of. 
Shahpura. The Raja of. 
Sonepur. The Maharaja of. 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 


Salutes in India. 


Baria, Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji, K.0.8.1., Raja of. 


Dharampur, H. H. Maharana Vijayadevji of, 


e 
Sangli. Captain His Highness Raja Sir 
Chintamanrao Dhundirao alias Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K.0.1.E., Raja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 
Bashabr. Raja Padam Singh, 0.8.1., Raja of. 


Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 


Bhopal. The Nawab of. Within the limits 
of his own territories, permanently. 

Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limite of his own territories, permanently, 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 


in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner, The Maharaja of. 
Cutch. e ao of. 


Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Patiala, The Maharaja of. 


(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 17 guns. 
Alwar, The Maharaja of. 
Khairpur. The Mir of, 


(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 17 guns, 
Salutes of 15 guns. 
Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colone) His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana -Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Jang Jai Deo, G.C.1.E., K.0.8.1., K.0.V.0., Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Mahara}j-Rana of. Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Salutes of 15 guns. Nabha, The Maharaja of. 


Jind. Brigadier His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Ranbir Singh Rejendra Bahadur, G.¢.8.1., 
@.0.1.E., Maharaja of, 

pet pies Major His Highness Nawab Bir 
Mahabat Khan Rasul Khan, G.0.LE., K.0.8.L, 
Nawab of. 

sr ahem Brigadier His Highness Maharaja 

ir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G.0.1.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 


Sabutes of 11 guns, 


Aga Khan, His Highness The Rt. Hon'ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, P.O., 4.0.8.1, 
G.0...B., @.0.V.0., of Bombay. 


Nawanagar. The ja of. 
Ratlam, The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 13 guns. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
, his own territory, permanently.) 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


Savantvadi. The Raja of. (Within the limits 
of bis own territory, permanently.) 
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(#4) TABLE OF SALUTES TO CERTAIN RULERS AND OFFIOIALS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


No. of No. of 
Mvusoat— guns, ABADAXK— guns. 
1. His Highness the Sultan of . ~- 21 12. The Governor of a : gout - 
Pe ite, Highness havea ah aed. «45 ea 
2. ghness the She 0 e he G 
by British ships of war in the no Cee cmeni Guy ee 
Persian Gulf at the ae of 
ABU DHABI— 
an official visit) - 7 
3. His Highness the Sheikh of .. 11 14. The Sheikh of . ee eee 
(personal to the present Sheikh). 15, The Sheikh of . = 
4. Official ae uty appointed by the (personal to the present Sheikh. i 
Sheikh Bahrain to sais si him DEBAI— 
in his absences dg 7 16. The Sheikh of .. 
KUWaAIT— SHARJAB— ' 
§. His Highness the Sheikh of .. -- @% 17, The Sheikh of . 
6. His Highness the Sheikh of .. 11 18. The Sheikh of . 
(pergonal to the present Sheikh.) (personal to the present Sheikh.) 


AJMAN— 
7. Official Deputy appointed by the 
Sheikh of Kuwait to act for him 19, The Sheikh of . 


in his absence me a .. 7 UmM-EL-Kuwain— “ 
QaTAR— 20. The Sheikh of .. : 
8. Shefkh of Ss as a .. @ RaAs-Et-KHAmAn— 
KHUZISTAN— 21. The Sheikh of .. oe o° 
9. His Excellency the Governor of (at KALBA— 
the terminat oe . an gone 22, The Sheikh of . 
visit) . . 13 (personal to the present Sheikh.) 
KHORRAMSHAHR— 23, Sheikh Khalid while acting as regent 
10, The Governor of (at the termination for present Sheikh of —_ who is 
of an official visit) .. beg ee @ minor de ie 
BUSHIRE— Salutes 14-20 in the above list are ‘fired by His 
11, His Excellency the Governor of (at Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
the termination of an official at the termination of an official visit by the 


visit) .. ee ee ee .. 13 Chief concerned. 
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Indian 


Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1002, 1911, 1915, 1920, 1935, 
1987, 1939 and 1942 and the dignity of Knight 
Grand Commander may beconferred on Princes 
or Chiefs of India, or upon British subjects for 
important and loyal service rendered to the 
Indian Empire , the second and third classes for 
services in the Indian Empire thirty years in 
the department of the Secretary of State for 
India It consists of tne Sovereign, a Grand 
Master (the Governor General of India), the first 
class of forty-six Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class 
of one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third cjass of two hundred and 
thirty seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (1) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander ts composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
hght blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven’s light our Guide also in diamonds 
that of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below (ii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Roya] Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental! oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
parti allin diamonds 

ght blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
@ narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 


(1v) The Mantle of! 


Grand Master of the Order .—His Excel- 
lency the Governor General of India, Field 
Marshal The Right Hon'ble Viscount Wavell 
of Cyrenaica and Winchester, GCB,GMSI, 
GMIE CMG,MC 

Officers of the Order —Registrar Major 
Henry Hudson Fraser Stockley, CVO,OBE, 
RM, Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St James’ Palace, 
London, S W 1 


Secratary Sir Evan Jenkins KCIE, 
CS.I, Secretary to the Governor-General 
(Personal) and Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 


The Orders of the Star of India are 


Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G CST), 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander. 
(GCSI) 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K CST). 

Honorary Companion, (CS I) 

Knight Grand Commander, (4 CSI) 

Knight Commander, (K CSI) 

Companion, (C 81) 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 


This Order, instituted by Queen Victoria in 
December 1877, and extended and enlarged 
in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 
1920, 1935, 1937 and 1939 is conferred for services 
rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty two 
Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master 1s first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statutes 


The Insignia are (%) The CoLLak of gold 


is worn from the right shoulder to the left side formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and chams; (tt) The Stak of the Knight Grand 
i ent therefrom 4 badge of a smaller size Commander comprised of five rays of silver, 
b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
of silver issumng from a gold centre, having the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon! from a gold centre, having thereon Her Late 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the Majesty Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in purple circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his Jmperatricts Auspieis, and surmounted by an 
neck a badge of the same form 9s appointed Imperial Crown gold, (ss) The Bapas 
for » Knight Commander but of a smaller size eonsisting of a rose, enamelled guies, barbed 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one vert, and having in the centre Her Late 
and a half inches Al) Insignia are returnable Majesty Queen Victorla’s Royal Effigy, within 
at death to the Central Chancery, or If the a purple circle, edged and lettered gold 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary inscribed Imperatriss Auspiens, surmoun 
of the Order at New Delhi or Simla by an Imperial Crown, also gold; (i) 
Sovereign of the Order —His Most|The Martie is of Imperial purple satin, 
Gracious Majesty The King-Rmperor of India lined with and fastened by a oordon of 
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white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels Mary, Baroness Kinloss 

attached On the left side a representation of H H Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

the Star of the Order Margaret, Dowager Baroness Ampthill 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Ramsay. 

neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same Margaret Etrenne Hannah, Marchioness of 

colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand (Crewe 

Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 

smaller size (5) on his left breast a star, similar Frances Charlotte Viscountess Chelmsford 

to that of the first class, but the rays of which Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of Willingdon 

are all of silver. Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halifax. 
The abovementioned Insignia are returned Pamela, Countess of Lytton 

at death to the Central Chancery, or if the H H Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchi Dharma 

Knight was resident in India to the Secretary Vardhini Raja Rajeswarl Maharani Setu 

of the Order Lakshm1 Bai, Maharani Regent of Travancore 
A Companion wears around his neck Margaret Evelyn, Viscountess Goschen 

badge ance eee ig of ae same rahe! Jeannette Hope, Baroness Birdwood 

as appoimted fora g ommander but o 

smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the aaa Aula ora roan Banyan) 

breadth of one and a half inches Lady Beatrix Tavior Stanley 


Sovereign of the Order —His Most Eugenie Marie Viscountess Wavell 
oes Majesty The King, Emperor of Doteen Geraldine, Baroness Brabourne 
ndia 
as Indian Titles Badges.—An announcement 
crane eae akin Bak Fa was Made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
Marshal The Right Hon ble Viscount Wavell ‘Hat a distinctive badge should be granted to 
of Cyrenaioa and Winchester GOB Present holders and future recipients of the 
GMSI.GMIE.CMG MC from 20th ‘tles of ‘Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadar’, 
October 1948 . ‘Khan Bahadur’ ‘Rai Bahadur’ ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, ‘RaiSahb’* and ‘ Rao 
Officers of the Order —The same as for ganb’ Subsequently the followmg regula- 
the Order of the Star of India tions mm respect of these decorations were 
The Orders of the Indian Empire are issued —({1) The decoration to be worn by the 


Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G CIE) ae of AP alr gr ah pane shall bag a 
adge or medallion beanng the g’s effigy 
i 1 E pee” “ear “Co ennae crowned and the name of the title both to be 


Honorary Knight Commander, (KCIE) executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 


Knight Grand Commander (GCIE) a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial} 
Knight Commander, (K CI EF) Crown the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
Honorary Companion, (CI E ) for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan Ra) and 
Companion, (CIE) Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 


ne Rees and aaah Ppa Pict piped rialh 

'shall worn suspended roun e neck by a 

The Imperial Order of the ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 

Crown of India, for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Babadur 

shall be aries with & ae cetera od 

9 ed on Dec 31. 1877 the tities of Khan Ra) and ahadur hight 

ae ee phi cae Sate pee eee red with a dark red border, and for the tities of 

created Order of the Indian Empire It Khan Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with light blue border 

some Roval Princesses and the female relatives 

of Indian Princes or of persons who have held A Press Note issued in November, 1914 

conspicuous offices in connection with India, states —The Government of India have recently 

Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within anoval had under consideration the question of the 

surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached position in which miniatures of Indian titles 

to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged should be worn, and have decided that they 

white Designation, the letters C.I should be worn on the left breast fastened by 

a brooch and not pad asta round the neck by 

a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 


Sovereign of the Order badge itself nen the eae at wort i 
THE KING-EMPEROB OF INDIA conjunction with other decoration’ they 
ly after the Kaisar 1 Hind 
Ladies of the Order (C I) rai immediately after the 
Her Majesty The Queen Indian Distinguished Service Medal —This 
Her Majesty Queen Marv medal was ribbed oss on June 28th, 1907, by 
H.R H The Princess Royal an Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
H BA The Duchess of Gloucestor for both commissioned and non commussioned 
H RH The Duchess of Kent officers of the regular and other forces in India 
H BR 4H The Princess Beatrice It bears on the obverse the ous ot ne nave 
H H Princess Helena Victoria VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encirc 
H H Princess Marie Louise ing the words For Distinguished Service The 
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medal, 12 inches in diameter, is Ordered to 
be worn immediately to the right of all war me- 
dals suspended by a red mbbon 12 in wide 
with blue edges } in wide This medal may 
be conferred bv the Viceroy of India 


Indian Order of Merit —This order was 
instituted by the Governor General of India 1 
Council in 1837 and amended in 1939 It 18 
divided into a Civil Division and a Military 
Division The Civil Division consists of one 
Class and is awarded for any act of conspicuous 
personal bravery in aid of public suthoritv or 
the safety of others The Badge consists of an 
eight poimted star 1° in diameter composed of 
rays, with in the centre a circular ground of dark 
blue enamel surrounded by a laurel wreath On 
the enamel ground there 1s the Royal Cypher 
surmounted by a Crown encircled with the 
words “ For Bravery ’ The Badge 18 of Silver 
and the laurel wreath and the design in the 
centre of gold The Badge 1s worn on the left 
ae pendant from a dark red mbbon with blue 
edges 


The Military Division consists of two Classes, 
and appointments are made for any act of cons 
picuous gallantry performed in connection with 
duties Appointments to the First Class are 
made only from members of the Second Class 
for any similar act performed The Badge of 
the Military Division consists of an eight pointed 
silver star 14° mn diameter with in the centre 
two crossed swords around which 1s inscribed 
the words “‘ Reward for Gallantry all on a 
circular ground of dark blue enamel and sur 
rounded with a laurel wreath In the Badge 
of the First Class the laurel wreath and the 
design in the centre are of gold and the Second 
Class of silver The Badge 1s worn on the left 
breast pendant from a dark blue mbbon with 
red edges 


The members of the Order use the letters 
IOM after their names 


Order of British Indta.—This Order was 
instituted at the same time as the Indian Order 
of Merit and amended in 1939 It consists of 
two Classes, and appointments are made from 
among those on the active list in the Armed 
Forces 1n India for long, faithful and honourable 
Service Appointments to the First Class are 
made only from members of the Second Class 
The Badge of First Class consists of a Star 
111/16 1n 1n diameter composed of rays of gold 
and surmounted by a Crown, with im the centre 
on a ground ef light blue enamel the words 
“ Order of British India” encircling a lion and 
surrounded by a laurel wreath of gold In the 
Badge of Second Class the star 1s of 13” in dia 
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meter on a ground of dark blue enamel The 
Badge 1s worn pendant from a rtbbon of dark 
red round the neck Members of the Order 
also use the letters ‘‘O BI” after their names 
The First Class carnes with it the title Sardar 
Bahadur and an additional allowance of two 
rupees a day and the second the title of Bahadur 
and an extra allowance of one rupee per day 


Indian Meritorious Service Medal —Thie 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’ but on 
beng promoted to a commission he may retam 
the M § medal, but the annuity attached to 
It will ceave On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victona Kaisar-i Hind On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service Withm the palm wreath 
18 the word India The medal, 121n in diameter, 
ig suspended from a scroll by Means of a red 
ribbon 1} in wide The medalsissued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their buet in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDVS or GEORGIVS 


The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—whicb was 
amended in 1901, 1912 1988 1938 and 1n 1939— 
being as follows —‘ Whereas We, taking into 
Our Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour Now for 
the purpose of attaiming an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration is styled 

The Kausar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India” and consists of three classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
tation—in Gold, in Silver or in Bronze—with 
the Royal Cypher on one side and on the reverse 
the words ‘‘ Kaisar i Hind for Public Service in 
India ’, 1¢ 18 suspended on the left breast by a 
dark blue ribbon 
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Abu, Mount.—The Dilwara Jain temples 
form the great attraction of Abu. They belong 
+o a beautifully modified style of the Aryavarta 
or North Indian or Indo-Aryan school of 
architecture. 


Of the Abu group of temples, two are most 
important. They form the noblest examples 
of Jain temples of the North Indian school 
of art. One of them is dedicated to Adishvara 
or Adinatha or Rishavadeva, the first prophet 
of Jainism. Vimala Shah, a merchant-prince 
of Gujarat, built the temple in 1031 A.D. It 
is said that he bought the ground, covering it 
with silver coins and that it took 19 years 
to build the temple at a cost of Rs. 180 
lacs plus Rs. 59 lacs towards levelling the 
hill. The other temple is ascribed to the 
brothers Vastupala and Tejpala, who built the 
triple temple at Girnar (the name of Tejpala 
alone is met with in the inscriptions). The 
temple was dedicated to Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tirthankara (the prophet of the Jains). This 
temple was built 200 years (1231 A.D.) after 
the temple of Vimala Shah. It is comparatively 
simpler and bolder. 


These temples belonging to the last period 
of the medieval age record specimens of the 
culmination of Indian decorative sculptures. 
The Indian sculptor’s proverbial patience reaches 
its limit here. No example of decorative art, 
known anywhere in the world, can beat the 
richness and delicacy of the sculptural decora- 
tions of the ceilings, pillars and walls of these 
temples. Never before has marble produced 
such marvellous specimens of artistic work- 
manship. Both the temples have at _ the 
entrance a room, containing 9 or 10 elephants. 
Inscriptions record that the elephants carried 
riders, Most of the figures are missing. What- 
ever is left, records a wonderful amount of life 
in the figures. Such lively human figures are 
hard to be met, not only in any other Jain 
temples, but anywhere else in India. 


Apart from the claims of artistic interests, 
Mount Abu makes the finest hill-station of 
Rajputana. It is on an isolated plateau, about 
4,000 ft. high. The Nakhli Talao, an artificial 
lake, near which the temples stand, lends a fine 
scenic effect. A few miles off, at Achalgarh, 
on a summit stand a beautiful group of temples. 
They are smaller temples and lack the finish of 
the Abu temple, but they have a real appeal 
of simplicity and charm. South of Mount Abu 

seen the traces of an ancient town, 
Chandravati, the remains of which have been 
removed by the Sultans of Ahmedabad apd 
the Thakurs of Sirohi. 


Agra.—The architectural history ‘of Agra 
dates from the time of the Imperial Lodis, who 
transferred the capital from Delhi to Agra. 
It had been an early capital of the Moguls. 
In 1527 Babar made it his capital. Humayun 
had a preference for Delhi, but in 1565 Akbar 
formally removed the capital to Agra. He 
proposed to make it a worthy capital of an 
ay gah extending from Afghanistan to Bengal 
and from Kashmir to Ahmednagar. In 1658, 


Aurangzeb made Delhi again the imperial 
seat and henceforth Agra was relegated to 
unimportance. On the banks of the Jumna, in 
the shape of a crescent lies the fort of Agra, 
one of the greatest relics of Indian art in the 
Muslim period. The ramparts, a mile and a 
half long and 70ft. high, enfold palaces, halls of 
state, terraces, balconies, kiosques, etc., the cost 
of each of which would be a king’s ransom. Salim 
Shah, the son of Sher Shah, laid the foundation 
of the Fort. Akbar developed it fully. Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra is worthy of him, enshrining 
the unique eclectic spirit of the Great Mogul. 
It represents the Indian tradition of the multi- 
storeyed academic hall, where professors of the 
different schools of art and science could hold 
discussions in groups. Akbar himself had 
revived the plan in the council chamber at 
Fatehpur Sikri. The tomb of It.oimad-ud- 
Daula is worthy of the excep{jonal abilities 
of Nurjahan, who was in herself a 
combination of Elizabeth and Cleopatra. 
It has distinct qualities apart from its noble 
grandeur. 


Agra had been the favourite seat of Shahjahan 
and he made contributions to the glories of 
Agra Fort. In his Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque) 
is inscribed: ‘‘ Verily it is an exalted palace 
of paradise, made of a single pearl of magni- 
ficence. In the history of the world no mosque 
made of marble could rival its greatness and 
beauty.” The appeal of its noble magnificence 
lies in its great simplicity. Its refinement 
of contour is matched only in the Taj. The 
Jama Masjid, one of the greatest mosques of 
India, is built in white and red stones in memory 
of Jahanara. The Dewan-I-Am, by some 
accounts, was built by Aurangzeb. This would 
be Aurangzeb’s greatest architectural con- 
tribution. As his puritanical policy doomed 
to death the Mogul empire, the same spirit put 
an end to the great tradition of Mogul archi- 
tecture and sculpture. All these edifices would 


have made Agra second to no other Mogul 


city; but the Taj is an unparalleled monument 
and gives it a unique position. 


The Taj Mahal is the tomb built at Agra by 
Shahjahan for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, where 
heisalso buried. It was begun in 1632 (in which 
year the Shah ordered the stopping of all other 
Hindu temple-building), and was completed 
by 1650. The Taj Mahal is the most perfect 
example of the Mogul style and is by some consi- 
dered the most beautiful building in the world. 
The tomb proper consists of a domed square, 
white marble building, raised on a terrace from 
the corners of which rise four slim, white 
minarets. The whole is set in an exquisite 
garden surrounded by a red sandstone wall; 
a gate and a mosque are subsidiary elements 
in the composition’ The tomb building itself 
is 186 ft. square, with a dome 58 ft. in internal 
diameter rising to a total height of 210 feet. 
The building is said to have cost over £3,000,000. 
It was probably designed by an architect named 
Ustad Isa, traditionally supposed to have been 
either Turkish or Persian. 
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anta.—The Ajanta Hills contain 29 caves 
(5 chaityas or shrines or churches and 24 viharas 
or monasteries, all Buddhist) and present a 
record of an almost unique combination of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture of a pe od of 
about 9 centuries (2nd or 1st cen. B.C. to middle 
of 7th cen. A.D.). Ajanta forms specially 
the great museum of Indian painting. 


The caves, excavated as caves and not as 
cave temples, (e.g., Kailash, Ellora) extend over 
a distance of about 600 ft. in a perpendicular 
rock. Thus the roofs were not hewn, only 
the facades were hewn and sculptured. The 
Archeological Department numbers the caves 
from East to West. Paintings have been noticed 
in 16 caves, 


The sculptures and the paintings of one cave 
may belong to different periods. Frescoes 
have been painted sometimes long after the 
excavation of a cave. Sculptures in different 
periods have been undertaken to continue the 
decoration of the caves. Paintings, reminiscent 
of the sculpture of Bharut and Sanchi, partially 
covered with later paintings, have been found 
in certain of the caves. 


The caves were first noticed in 1819. Greedy 
ignoramuses, inclemency of weather and much 
damp, natural to the country, had done the: 
worst imaginable injuries. That it could 
survive to any extent is due to the peculiar 
formule of plastering and painting. During 
the present century steps have been taken to-: 
wards preservation of the great works. Lately,! 


t 


Hyderabad State has taken charge of the caves. ! 


The subjects of representation are almost 
always taken from Buddhist literature. They 
generally portray the figure of Buddha and 
incidents from his lives (his last life as Buddha 
and his previous births as man or a lower animal). 
Secular pictures are comparatively few, but not 
unknown. We have a bull-fight, many other 
beasts prowling in their pleasure, a pair of 
lovers, etc. These wings are remark- 
ably good. Women have received very great 
attention in Ajanta. Women with their 
eyes dreamily half-open, faces with delicate and 
tense expressions, poses most graceful and 
charming, and hands and fingers delicately 
modelled bave made indelible impressions upon 
all succeeding ages of Indian art. 


Amritsar.—The Pool of Immortality with the 
Golden temple in it makes Amritsar the most 
famous shrine of the Sikhs. Ramdas, the 
fourth Guru (Prophet) of the Sikhs (1574-81), is 
said to have received from Akbar a piece of land, 
within the limits of which he dug a reservoir, 
since well known as Amritsar. Some Sikh 
accounts, however, record that the pool had 
been an ancient one and a Vairagi (recluse) 
devoted to Rama claimed it as a sanctuary. 
The Guru, however, succeeded in ousting him. 
The appellation Haramandir for Darbar-Sahib 
is pene reminiscent of a tradition that it 
had been the site of a temple of Shiva. 
At first the locality was called Raddaspur. 
The next Guru Arjun (1581-1606) made Amritsar 
the proper seat of his followers, the centre which 
should attract their worldly longings for a 
material bond of union. The tenth and the 
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last Guru Govind (1695-1708) declared the equal 
right of all Sikhs of all castes to bathe in the 
sacred tank. The temple and the pool suffered 
great havoc, possibly on two occasions, at the 
hands of the Durani invader, Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. The Khalsa (specially the Dal or army 
founded by Jussa Singh Kullal) restored the 
shrine and rebuilt the up el heaeed | At 
this time they held at Amritsar a formal Gur- 
muita or conclave of the Sikhs, probably the 
first of its kind. On defeating the invader’s 
viceroy, the Sikh chiefs met at Amritsar and 
struck for the first time the Govindashahi coins. 
In 1802-08, Ranjit Singh covered the dome and 
very possibly the whole structure with golden 
repousse copper work. Hence it is known as the 
Golden temple. As it served as the court of the 
Gurus, it is called the Darbar-Saheb. 


The temple stands on a raised plinth 65 ft. 
square in the centre of the tank and is surrounded 
by spacious verandahs. A white marble 
causeway 204 ft. long, with an archway over it, 
joins the temple with the mainland. There 
are four entrances with doors covered with 
silver plates nicely wrought. Entrance by the 
principal gateway leads to the Bhung, where the 
arms of the Gurus have been preserved. Except 
the lower parts of marble, the whole edifice is 
wrapped with gilded copper, and epee 
from the Grantha-Saheb (the Sikh bible) are 
plentifully inscribed. The Grantha-Saheb is 
the material object of veneration. 


In the Guru-Ka-Bagh or the garden of the 
Guru there is the pretty Bab Atal Tower. 
There are some interesting late nineteenth 
century frescoes depicting incidents of the life 


of Guru Nanak. 

Benares (Kasi).—Benares, the religious 
capital of Hindu India for centuries, is 
visited by millions of pilgrims every year. 
It lies between the Barna and Asi and stretches 
for three miles on the crescent of the Ganges. 
Massive medieval-looking edifices line the bank, 
which is practically a stretch of spacious ghats, 
of which there are 64 in good or indifferent 
condition. 


Benares has 1,500 comparatively large 
temples, besides countless minor shrines, The 
most important temple is the one dedicated to 
Vishwanatha (Lord of the Universe). It 
is also known as the Golden Temple (the domes 
and spires were covered with gilt golden repousse 
copper-work) and stands in a typical Benares 
alley. Although it fs the most famous shrine 
of India, it is conspicuous by its comparative 
smallness and the absence of ornamentation, 
Latterly Benares has become the seat of the 
famous Hindu University. 


Bhuvaneshvar.—In the Gupta period (4th 
and 5th centuries A.D.), the golden age of Indian 
art and literature, most devout Hindus (Vaish- 
navas) as the Guptas were, they built numerous 
temples all over their great empire. Almost 
every part of the Gupta empire proved to be 
lasting seats of Muslim Kings, whose spirit of 
iconoclasm almost thoroughly su ed in 
erasing the monuments of the Guptas. Only 
in one out of the way place have a few compara- 
tively insignificant specimens survived to bear 
sta of the glories of the great art of this 
per td 
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Bhuvaneshvar, a small village on the way to 
Puri and the seat of Shiva, is only second in 
importance to Benares, and contains some four 
hundred or six hundred temples mostly of Shiva, 
dating from the 9th or 10th century to the 13th 
century A D The temples are entirely covered 
with sculptures and the artistic vision of the 
builders appears to be practically unlimited The 
representations and patterns have been executed 
with great care and their claims to artistic merit 
are high 


The great temple in Bhuvaneshvar is the 
finest example of a purely Hindu temple in 
India The main shrine is now 160 ft , very 
possibly originally it had been a little (15 to 25 
it) higher It stands within a stone wall as 
strong as the ramparts of a medieval fort 
The area 1s 520 ft by 465 ft The deity 
Tribhuvaneshvara or Inngaraja Mahadeva 18 
represented by a block of granite 8 ft in dia 
meter It rises 8 inches above the floor 


The Mukteshvara temple, held by some to be 
the “‘gem of Orissan art is a small temple 
Its proportions are almost perfect The whole 
body, top to bottom inside and outside 18 
sculptured The numerous floral designs very 
delicate and natural, men and women dressed 
with great care and in very elegant poses 
dancing girls arrayed very charmingly, couples of 
lovers very gtacefully drawn elephants hons, 
etc, marvellously well represented, domestic 
scenes true and delicate, beautiful figures of 
gods and goddesses etc , form an endless lavish 
ing of beautiful sculpture 


Bijapur.—Yusuf Khan (Yusuf Adi Shah) 
said to be a_ fugitive younger son of Sultan 
Murad of Turkey, employed as a very high 
officer in the Bahmani dom, on the decline 
of his masters set up the Sultanate of Bijapur 
(the city of Victory) in 1489 Enghth in succes 
sion, Sikandar Ali Shah lost his kingdom to 
Aurangzeb in 1686 In commemoration of 
the noble origin of the founder of the kingdom 
the great edifices of the city were often sur 
mounted with the Turkish crescent 


The most important architectural works 
in Bijapur are Jami Masjid, the tomb and 
mosque of Ibrahim II or Bolil Gumbaz 
the Mether Mahal Asar Mahal, Gagan Mahal 
Chini Mahal, Mecca Masjid etc 


The Jami Masjid, one of the finest mosques 
of India, and the greatest mosque in South 
India, was begun and very possibly completed 
by AH Adil Shah (1557 80) probably after the 
fall of Viyayanagar (1565) An inscription 
records that it stood in the reign of 
Mahammad Shah (1636) As a matter of 
fact, however, the mosque was fever com 
pleted The minor domes are so low as 
hardly to be seen from outside 


Bijapur has the distinction of possessing the 
second largest dome of the world in the Gol 
Gumbaz the mausoleum of Mahammad Shah, 
which covers more ground than any other dome 
or vaulted roof It dates back to 1659 AD 
and is alao known as Bol: Gombaz or the whis 

ring gallery ‘‘ Loud laughter 1s answered 

y a score of fiers hidden behind the plaster ’ 
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Conjeevaram (Kanchipuram) —The Benares 
of South India Of 7 holy cities (Sapta-Tirtha) 
only one fs in South India which is Conjeevaram 
Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism 
have all played great parts in this cit It 
torical records dating before Christ 
e City grew in glory under the Pallavas and 
the Cholas It hag two parts the western, 
with a large number of Shiva temples 1s known 
as Shiva or Big Conjeevaram and the eastern, 
with a much lesser number of Vishnu temples, 
is called Vishnu or Little Conjeevaram ere 
are well over 1 000 temples in the city of which 
none belongs to the pre Pallava period and most 
of the large ones belong to later Dravidian style 
‘There are very good examples of temples of 
the first half of the eighth century 


Sculptures are lavished all over the main 


shrine the porches and the minor shrines There 
is a joint figure of Shiva Parvati (Andharnish 
vara) The Devarajya temple (Vishuu Conjee 


varam) would make a good example of later 
Dravidian style in which the early Pallava 
and early Dravidian styles are mixed up with a 
redominance of the latter The temple 
as unfortunately been highly reconditioned 
at later periods It has a seven storeyed 
tower 100 ft high and the original builders 
had either made 1¢ higher or had Ber 
to make it higher The hail of ars is 
one of the most beautiful productions of its 
kind It had received some injuries from 
Hyder Ali 


The Ekambranatha temple 1s a great monu 
ment of the art of Vijayanagar It1s 10 storeyed 
and 188 ft high All the walls run 2g zag and no 
two towers are at mght angles The hall of 
thousand (540) pillars is typical of the wealth 
of sculpture of Vijayanagar 


The temple of Kamakshi Amman where fhe 
goddess is depicted in the form of a Yantra 1s 
very popular. 


Delhi —In the course of 3,000 years, within 
an area of about 50 sq miles, rose eight Delhis 
sometimes ope upon another and sometimes 
one beside another, as the imperial capital of 
India In the longest Indian drama the c 
falls after the 9th act, and tradition goes that 
the fall of the 9th Delhi would close finally 
the career of Indias greatest historical city 
In the days of the Mahabharata (Circa 1 000 BC ) 
Delhi, under the name of cg edo (the site 
where Indra had worshipped Vishnu) was for 
the first time declared the capital of India. 
The epic records that the surrounding moats 
were as large as rivers the doors of the gateways 
were of the size of the wings of Garuda the 
great mythological bird and innumerable 
palaces filled the city Later the city was 
named Dilli (Delhi) in commemoration of Dilu 
of the Mayura dynasty The fort of Indrapat, 
also known as Purana Kila (the Old Fort) is 
traditionally supposed to mark the site of 
Indraprastha The construction of Purana 
Kila was begun by Humayun and completed by 
Sher Shah In the 11th century the Palas of 
the Tomara clan had their capital at Delhi the 
remajns of which may be traced at Lalkot 
Their successor, Prithviraja, the last Hindu 
prince of Delhi (1193 AD, built a capital at 
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Rai-Pithora, which proved to be an 
extension of Tomara-Delhi. First within the 
walls of Rai-Pithora and later beyond the same 
at Siri, Qutubuddin and his successors built 
the first Muslim Delhi. Materials of the Hindu 
temples were used often en block in the construc- 
tion of the new capital. Images and sculptures 
representing figures of men and animals were 
ecrupulously destroyed. 


In the middle of the 15th century, the Lodis 
removed the capital to Agra. Sher Shah built 
a wall surrounding the city ; his capital, however, 
was Agra. His son built Selimgarh after his 
name. Akbar and Jehangir lived mainly at 
Agra, Lahore and Ajmer. The last Muslim 
Delhi is Shahjahanabad, the city of Shahjahan, 
which is now known as Old Delhi. In 1857, 
in course of the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
the last Mogul Emperor was taken prisoner and 
Delhi was formally annexed to the British 
Crown. At the Delhi Durbar on the 12th 
December, 1911, by an Imperial Proclamation, 
the seat of the Indian capital was removed from 
Calcutta to Delhi (New Delhi). 


The Qutb mosque, the Qutb Minar, the tomb 
of Iyaltimash (Altamash), the mosque of Azmir 
and the gateway of the chief mosque at Budaun 
(U.P.) form the early great Muslim edifices of 
India. The Qutb mosque was named after 
a Muslim saint Qutbuddin of Ush near Baghdad. 
It was built in 1196 under the Viceroyalty of 
Qutbuddin Aibek. The present dilapidated 
mosque preserves only a small portion of the 
original one. 


The Qutb Minar (circumference 47 ft. 3 ins. 
at the bottom and 9 ft. at the top, height 280 ft.) 
a five storeyed detached minar, was begun by 
Qutbuddin Aibek and completed by Iyaltimash 
(1232). Itis the most beautiful example known 

xist anywhere, It does not form part of 
the mosque, which has its own minars. Tradi- 
tion goes that it makes a pullar of victory, 
first erected by Prithviraj and later reconstruct- 
ed by the Muslim emperors. Some Muslim 
accounts say that it had been begun by the 
Hindus and completed by the Muslims. 


New Delhi is the creation of the British, 
wherein European architecture of different 
periods generally modified or moderni 
has been observed. Often features of Muslim 
architecture (eg, the dome) have been 
added and improved in that light. The appeal 
of simplicity in magnificence, of correct outlines 
and proportions forms a great architectural 
principle. 


Ellora.,—The Ellora Hill, containing the 
cave temples stands about 19 miles north-west 
of Aurangabad (Hyderabad State). It was 
known as Grishmeshwara (an appellation of 
Shiva) and held holy by the Hindus, especially 
the Shaivites. It has the largest cave temple 
in India, a form of architecture which in its 
development makes a most remarkable feature 
of architecture in India. ‘The caves are 
excavated in the face of a hill or rather the 
scarp of a large plateau, and run nearly north 
and south for about a mile and a quarter, the 
scarp at each end of this internal throwing 
out a horn towards the west. The hill has the 
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shape of a crescent, the southern arm,: he 
centre, and the northern arm being occupied 
by the Buddhist, Hindu and Jain temples 
respectively. The caves have been numbered 
from south to north. The large or main caves 
are 34 and there are a number of minor caves. 


The Buddhist temples in the southern section, 
known locally as Dheralerna, are the oldest. The 
caves number twelve. The first cave is a 
monastery with eight rooms ; the second cave is 
a hall which was probably used as the lecture 
hall; its verandah has a number of Buddhist 
figures; the third one resembles the first, and 
is older than the other two caves. Five other 
caves have been more or less destroyed. 
Further up is the Maharbara cave. The 
height inside is about 117 ft. and the width 
58 ft. The roof rests on 24 pillars. On the 
left of the entrance is a figure of Buddha in 
meditation. A crowd of males and females 
attend him. In the south of the cave there is a 
temple of a seated Buddha attended by a host 
of devotees, holding gracefully clusters of lotuses. 
Next come a number of monasteries and tanks. 
A little further up is the cave of Visvakarma, 
the Indian Vulcan. Local craftsmen come to 
worship here. The dating of the Buddhist 
caves may be made from the 38rd to the 6th 
century A.D. 


Beyond the three-storeyed temple is the Hindu 
region, containing 17 large caves below the brow 
of the scarp and a large number of smaller ones 
above. The Hindu caves are generally more 
decorated than the other ones and the Kailasha 
Temple is the most famous of all the cave 
temples of Ellora. Both the architecture and 
the sculpture of Ellora reached their culmination 
in the Hindu cave temples. They present some 
excellent specimens of Indian sculpture and 
architecture (6th-8th cen. A.D.). The gem of the 
collection is the Kailash temple, a masterpiece 
of Indian architecture and sculpture, with a 
claim to be called unique of its kind in the 
world. About three million cubic feet of rock 
had to be quarried or chiselled to turn out 
this monolithic temple. It stands in a court 
averaging from 154 ft. wide by 276 ft. long with 
a scarp 107 ft. high at the back. Colossal in size 
and ambitions in plan, the whole temple, inside 
and outside, the roofs, ceilings, walls, pillars, 


sed every part of it, has been extravagantly sculp- 


tured with lavish decorations. The sculptures 
as in the case of Ajanta, Elephanta and else- 
where had been painted with a thin coating of 
lime plaster. 


The whole execution shows an extraordinary 
command of glyptic technique, not only in the 
grouping and composition of line, but in the 
powerful and subtle treatment of the varied 
gradations ef relief. 


The last temple of the northern section belongs 
to Parsvanath of the Jains. It was built in 
brick by a Jain merchant of Aurangabad in the 
18th century. The temple is about 700 ft. 
above the ground. The figure of Parsvanath 
is unclothed and is about 10 ft. high. The 
Jains (Digambaris) of Gujerat worship the image 
on the 14th day of the bright moon of Bhadra. 
South of the Parsvanath temple is the Indra. 
sabha, composed of three caves. The first one is 
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60 ft. by 30 ft. with 16 pillars. The walls are 
sculptured with figures of Jain divinities. The 
second one is Jagannathsabha. A large inner 
nave or shrine contains figures of Jain Tirthan- 
karas, Ambika, etc. The temple of Ranchhorji 
is the third one. Figures of Jains, Gandharvas, 
etc., are seen on the shrine and the walls. In 
the porch, an elephant carries a male and a 
female. The Brahmans identify them as 
Indra and his wife. 


Fatehpur-Sikri.—Fatehpur-Sikri was the 
proud and faithful mistress of the mightiest 
Mogul emperor, Akbar. His son Salim, who was 
also her son, had been kind to her in his early 
days. But she had practically died with the 
death of her lord. Her noble career is com- 
passed within the period of half a century. 
Fatehpur-Sikri is now a dead forsaken city. 


Again and again Akbar suffered the bereave- 
ments of his babies. Hewasleftnoson. Stories 
of miraculous powers of Shaikh Salim Chisti 
of Fatehpur-Sikri reached his ears. When 
men of science failed him, he turned to the 
man of God. His prayer was granted. The 
son was given the name of the saint. This 
son Salim, born at Fatehpur-Sikri, succeeded 
Akbar as Jehangir. 


In 1569 Akbar founded the city of Fatehpur- 
Sikri, 23 miles off Agra. The present town of 
Fatehpur is on the south-west and the village 
of Sikri is on the north-east of the ruins. Both 
used to be within the walls of the city. 


The most striking work of art is the Buland- 
Darwaja or the Great (High) Gateway. It was 
erected (160 ft.) in commemoration of the 
conquest of Khandesh. It forms the Southern 
gateway of the most imposing edifice in Fatehpur- 
Sikri, the Jami Masjid (1571), said to be a copy 
of a mosque at Mecca or Medina. It measures 
550 ft. east to west and 470 ft. north to 
south. It contains the tomb of Shaikh Salim 
Chisti. The Buland-Darwaja makes the noblest 
example of the Mogul gateways. Itis the highest 
Indian portal. the summit of the finials being 
176 ft. from the roadway and 134 ft. from the 
pedestal. In its construction marble is notice- 
ably used with sandstone. The form is 
Persian, but the construction is Indian. 


Konark, 


unsurpassed in the field of Indian art. By the 
Seashore it is about 20 miles and by motor 
cat 52 miles from Puri. Traditionally, it had 
been built by Sthamba, a son of Krishna, in 
thanksgiving to the Sun for curing him of an 
incurable disease. The present temple was 
built by King Narasingha-deva I of Orissa 
(1240-80). 


The main temple has been destroyed. It 
may be that the sandy soil could not bear so 
€normous a structure. It may also be due to 
an earthquake. There is a_ tradition that 
80me Muslim seamen (as their ship foundered, 
because a great lodestene on the top of the 
temple attracted away the iron bolts of the ship) 
had destroyed the temple. Ain-I-Akbari, 
records that there were 28 temples adjoining 
the main temple and a wall 225 ft. high and 284 
ft. thick surrounded it. The remains of the great 
temple formed a heap 70 ft. long and 45 ft. high. 


84 


Kanarak.—The Sun-temple of! 
Konarak, known as the Black Pagoda, stands’ 
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As in the cases of some other ancient lithic 
monuments, so also Konark leaves one to 
wonder how numerous blocks of stones weighing 
Many tons were conveyed over a long distance 
(not less than 80 miles) and it is a 
miracle of engineering how such stones were 
hoisted to a height of 150 ft. The Konark 
temple is markedly correct in proportion and 
symmetry. An image of great beauty of the 
sun in a temple in the yard of the Puri temple 
is shown as the image of the sun of Konark. 
The temple is built of red laterite and was 
probably called black due to the great shadow 
it casts. The pillar in front of the Puri temple 
had been brought from Konark. 


Madura.—Known as Kadamba-Vanam (the 
Forest of Kadambas) in an earlier period, it 
was made the capital of the Pandya Kingdom 
by Muthu Tirumala Nayak (1623-59). Before 
the fall of Vijayanagar (1565) Madura had been 
an important centre of architecture. On the 
fall of Vijayanagar, it became the principal 
seat of Hindu architecture. The Nayaka 
rulers in the 16th and especially in the 17th 
centuries built the magnificent edifices of Madura, 
and Tirumala Nayak proved the greatest builder. 
The town was planned after a coiled snake. 


The Great Temple in Madura forms a rectangle 
847 ft. by 729 ft. It is made up of two temples, 
one of Meenakshi (lit. one with eyes resembling 
the shape of a fish. Tradition holds that she 
had been born as a Pandya princess and 
Sundareshvara took her as his consort) and 
the other of Sundareshvara (lit. The Lord 
Beautiful—Shiva). The entrance is by Meenak- 
shi’s temple. Adjoining the temple are the 
Nandi Hall, the temple of the Saints (Arunvati 
Muvar) wherein there are some remarkable 
statues of saints and gods, the Jewel House 
(the jewelleries of the deities make one of 
the finest collections in South India) and 
the Stable Houses. A “Hall of Thousand 
Pillars’ (Aytrakkal or Sahasra-stambha-manda- 
pam) stands in the north-east corner. No pillar 
is a replica of another. In the central row of 
pillars are statues of 10 Nayak kirgs together 
with their queens. In the outer rows are some 
remarkable sculptural representations of legends 
connected with Shiva. 


Tirumal Nayak’s Mahal or Palace in Madura 
records a landmark in the development of 
Indian architecture. It makes a great example 
where Hindu architecture in a masterly way 
had assimilated the principles of Saracenic and 
Gothic architectures. The great hall in the 
Palace is 140 ft. long, 70 ft. wide and 
70 ft. high. 


Tirumala Nayak's grandson Chokkanadhan 
went back to the old capital Trichinopoly. and 
to build a great palace there, the old palace was 
shorn of all its splendour. As a matter of fact, 
the greater portion of the palace, the best parts 
by his choice, were removed. 


Mohenjo-Daro.—The ruins of Mohenjo- 
Daro (the Domain of the Departed) are situated 
eight miles off Dorki station (B.N.W.R.). Indian 
archsological history dates from the 3rd century 
B.C. The excavated remains in Mohenjo-Daro 
belong to the last city, which had been built 
on ancient cities, which are suspected generally 
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to be lower than the water level All the objects 
found have not yet been studied in detail and 
there are reasons to think that the yield of 
even the DDE layer cannot be strictly confinea 
within 2750 B C and the subsequent period Exca- 
vations of the lower strata may be expected to 
yield the remains of an older period Failure 
to read the characters of the seals and mexten 
siveness of excavation continue to fortify the 
sealed character of 1ts ancient inhabitants and 
their civilisation 


It 18 a very remarkably well planned city 
All the streets were laid south to north Nothing 
1s more welcome to an Indian city than the south 
wind The city had necessarily grown most 
towardsthe south Lanes are free from a general 
deviating or serpentine character Homes 
were two-storeyed and the staircases lead not to 
the lower storey but to outside This feature 
is not unknown in the houses in the hills 
Covered balconies or open porticoes are conspicu 
ous by their absence The courtyards are to 
an extent small Proximity of the dwellings 

ints to a very crowded city Mohenjo Daro 
sa city of bricks, fire burnt and sun burnt It 
had probably stressed more on drainage than 
any other ancient city Evidence of under 
ground drains are to be found everywhere 
They are large and high and provided with 
manholes The vastness of the drainage 
surely reflects the greatness of the upper struc- 
tures, now ver} much lost to view It is not 
known, however, whether the drains led to any 
common dumping place awav from the city, 
although soak pits have been noticed, but 
from their s1ze one cannot be sure that they 
were used as the main dumping grounds A 
flight of steps into one of them would rather 
suggest that they proved minor temporary 
repositories refuse f10m which has been system 
atically scraped off Bathrooms are another 
feature significant of the cleanliness of the city 


The objects found in the remains mainly 
consist of seals jewelleries potteries, figures 
(human and animal) and toys The seals have 
on them inscribed characters of a conventiona 
hsed form of pictograph writing which have 
not yet been deciphered Most of them are of 
steatite and of square size The more common 
animal 1s difficult to be identified It has' 
ee both equine and bovine, with one horn 
only 


Pur: (Jagannatham)-—A popular Hindu 
pilgrimage centre on the eastern seaboard of 
India, specially sacred to the Vaishnavites The 
White Pagoda of Jagannath or the Lord of the 
Universe 18 at Pur. The presiding deities are 
Jagannath (Krishna seen with his disc, Sudarsha 
na), his brother Balaram and his sister Subhadra 


The strict commensal rules of the Hindu: 
caste system have no application in Puri 
especially in the matter of taking together the 
Mahaprasada, cooked or uncooked eatables 
ceremoniously offered to the deity This is 
unknown anywhere else in Hindu India It 
has been asserted that this peculiar feature 
marks Buddhist influence 


The altar in the temple, which 1s held very 
sacred, 18 supposed to contain one hundred 
thousand Shalagrama-Shilas (a particular type 
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of round black stones of the size of eggs, which 
serve as emblem of Narayana or Vishnu) 


The court of the White Pagoda 1s 665 ft east 
to west and 644 ft north to south <A 24 ft 
high stone wall was built around it by King 
Purushottamadeva There are four entrances 
The Lion Door 1n the east 1s decorated with 
sculptures. It has a pyramidal] roof SBefore 
the door stands a beautiful pillar of theSun(Arun 
stamba), 44 ft high The temple had onrigi- 
nally a pillar surmounted with the figure of 
Garuda, the legendary bird, the carrier of Vishnu 


The temple of Jagannatha 1s a combination 
of four temples, which adjoin one other 


All the gods and goddesses in the temple and 
yard are strict vegetarians except Vimala, in 
whose honour goats are sacrificed on the second 
day of Durgapuja at midnight when Jagan- 
natha and other gods are supposed to be asleep, 


There is a very large number of monastic 
establishments (Maths) at Puri, the most 
important of which are Shankara Nimai 
Chaitanya Kavir, Nanaka Shahi and Vidura 
Math, Chakratirtha, Svarga dvar and Lokanath 


The most important event in Puri 18 
the Car Festival, when an image of Jagannatha 
18 vei In procession in a huge Rath or wooden 
vehicle 


Rameshvaram—aAn island im the Palk Straits, 
adjoining Ceylon and an important Hindu place 
of pilgrimage connected with the mainland by 
tailway It forms the interlude to the closing 
act of the great performance of South Indian 
architecture and sculpture 


The Great Temple 1n Rameshvaram grew up 
in 350 years The principal shrines were built 
by Udayin Sethupati with the assistance of 
Pararaja Sekhara (1414) of Ceylon or they had 
been built by the Ceylonese prince himself 
They are of a dark, hard limestone never more 
met again in the temple It 1s said that they 
were hewn at Trineonamalai The incomplete 
north and south gopurams are ascribed to a 
Deccanese, Kirana Nayar (1420) There are in the 
temple a number of finished minor gopurams 
and porches and the outer surrounding walls are 
credited to Udayin Sethupati and Komatt: of 
Nagur, near Negapatam, statues of whom and of 
whose wife surmount the eastern wall Some 
munor edifices were constructed in 1450 


The principal lingams in the shrine are 
supposed to have been installed by Rama- 
chandra The principal deity 1s known as 
Ramanatha or Ramlinga Svami The temple 
stands near a lake with a circumference of about 
three miles 


Sanchi —A small village in Bhopal State in 
which is the largest and best preserved Buddhist 
stupa Sa tope) or pagoda in India A Buddhist 
stupa is a mound built on a relic of Buddha or 
Buddhist saints, or the mound 1s erected to 
commemorate an incident in the life of Buddha 
or Buddhist saints The Great stupa in Sanchi 
in red stone is about 103 ft in diameter and 
42 ft high. An encircling pathway of flagged 
stone goes round it, as is common with most 
Indian shrines. 
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The sculpture of Sanchi has two very remark 
ablefeatures ‘‘ absence ofany anthropomorphic 
figure of Buddha” (everything is ‘‘ Buddhist 
but it 18 Buddhism without Buddha’) and the 
spirit of naturalism that infuses the art From 
the Sanchi art almost a new school born of 1+ 
developed in the cave temples, of which Ellora 
is the best example 


Shatrunjaya Hills—Shatrunjaya near 
Palitana in Kathiawar 1s also known to the Jains 
as Siddhagiri or Siddhachala or the Hill of the 
Perfected Ones It is the most sacred place 
(tartha) of Shvetambara Jains There are a 
great number of temples in groups on touks or 
summits The most important one1is the touk 
of Adishvara Bhagavan The ancient image 
consecrated by the prophets son Batubal has 
been replaced This 1s perhaps the most holy 
site within the most sacred precincts of the 
Shatrunjaya Hills At this place a large number 
of saints attamed Nirvana or absolution A 
number of mscriptions have been found here 


which have been utilised towards writing the. 
history of Western India and the history of the 


different schools of Jainism 


Shatrunjaya has 108 names The principal 
name Shatrunjaya (the conqueror of enemies) 
is one of the names of Shiva It 1s held that the 
tounder of the shrine had conquered his enemies 
ind regained his kingdom by the grace of Shiva 
By way of thanksgiving he built a temple 
of Shatrunjaya Shiva and dedicated the hill to 
the deity. 


Sravana-Belgola.—A great holy seat of the 
Jains, especially of the Digambara sect Bhadra 
bahu, a Jain apostle, passed away at this place 
Jain records claim that as his disciple Chandra 
gupta Maurya (4th cen BC) on renouncing his 
imperial glories came to live and die here as a 
Jain monk Asokas visit (8rd cen BC) to 
this place 1s also recorded in Jain accounts It 
is a picturesque spot between two hills On the 
larger hill the Dodabetta or Vindhyagirl stands 
the figure of Gomateshvara, the largest statue 
in Asia carved on the spot by the sculptor Avitto 
nemi (Arishtanemi) from a monolith of grey 
etone It 13 564 ft in height and the diameter 
ut the broadest point is 13 ft Five groups of 
Jain figures in relief are seen on a rock, near 
Gwalior The largest one 18 567 ft high The 
reliefs have little claim to artistic recognition 


At intervals of 12 years or more a ceremony 
called Mastakabhisheka (the anointing of the 
head) or Maha mastakabhisheka 1s held, which 
lasts for 15 days 


The Jimanatha pura Basti temple near 
Sravana Belgola built between the 10th and 12th 
centuries presents a good example of the finest 
sculptures of Jain temples in South India 


Srirangam —Between the two forked Kaveri 
river an islet Srirangam contains the largest 
temple of India known as Koyil or the temple 
of the Vaishnavas It is consecrated to Ranga 
natha (a representation of Vishnu) Inserip 
tions have been found on the temple of Chola 
Pandya MHoyasala and Vijayanagar Kings 
dating from the 9th to the 16th centuries 
The temple had grown through all this 
period, if not over a hittle wider period 
The north gopuram is 152 ft gh Generally 
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the gopurams are painted with representations 
of incarnations and mythological legends In the 
Hall of thousand pillars (it may be half a hundred 
or a few more) the pillars have plantain 
brackets In one of the front rows ot pillars 
are monoliths of prancing equestrian figures, 
spearing tigers The great temyle has grown 
comlining seven prakaras of successively 
dwindling sizes 


Two miles south of Srirangam 1s [1ichinopoly 
known as the Kailash (a peak in the Himalayas 
and abode of Shiva) of the South Trichi 
nopoly 1s held to be a corruption of ri Shira 
Palli or the quarters of the three headed demon 
It wis the strate.1e capital of the Cholas 
In the Fort (there 1s no fort now) part of the 
town 18 the Rock The temple 1s consecrated 
to Fayumanavar (Shiva) 1nd the Kock 18 also 
known (Taljumanavara milayi) by the name 
of the deity 


Jambukheshvaram popularly kno n as Tiru 
vanikhawal two miles north of Trichinopoly, 
has 1n mmportant temple The deity 1s popu 
larly known as Appulinga or the water phallus 
beciuse the deity in the adytum 1s always in 
water The temple 1s of five prakiras (court 
yards) The mandapam in front of Akh 
landeshvar1 represents in carving early legends 
relating to the deity 


Tanjore —Vishnu of the Hindu Trinity, 
appeared as Nilamega Perumal at Tanjore to 
slaughter Tanjan a grext demon ‘The temple 
of Vishnu as Nilamega 18 situated 14 mules 
north of Tanjore ‘Lhe place (Tanja11n Tamil) 
got 1ts name from the demon’ Tanjore had 
long been the capital of the (holas and under 
them 1t grew in name and fame as a great seat 
of culture Towards the elose of the 10th 
century Raja Raja the Great built the Great 
Temple of Brihadishvara (Ja Great (od Shiva) 
The Naiks and probably the Mahrattas mav 
have made only some quite minor contributions 
The temple belongs to the earlier Dravidian 
style but 1t 1s almost unique 1 Its plan in 
reversing the established Dravidian order of the 
ascending size of the towers from the adytum 
to the gateway 

In the 2nd gopuram of the temple 1 Tamil 
inscription 1s said to belong to the 4th century 
AD The shrine of Subrahmanya 4 
much later construction has for its superb 
ornimentations received very high apprecia 
tions Between the 1st ind 2nd gopurams there 
18 % passage 170 ft long and the 2nd gopuram 
gives entrance to the yard of the temple There 
1s a black granite monolith bull about 13 ft gh 
and 16 ft long This block of stone 1s supposed 
a been transported over a distance of 400 
mules 


The palace in Tanjore has an area of 30 acres 
The most noticeable feature about it 1s an eight- 
storeyed gopuram 190 ft Ingh im the 3rd 
quadrangle From a distance it has all the 
prommence of the maim tower of the Great 
Temple There are two Durbar Halls one 
known as the Naiks court and the other 
the Mahrattas court The Naik Hall was 
built before 1614 There is a remarkable 
sculptural representation of a battle of the gods 
and the demons on the lateral parts There 
is also a large number of pictures of the kings 
and a library of Sanskrit manuscripts 
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The Tanjore Bronze Nataraja in the Madras 
museum is an able representation of one of the 
greatest conceptions of Indian art. 


Taxila.—The name js a (Graeko-Roman 
rendering of the Indian forms Taksasila and 
Takkasila. The Indian names literally mean a 
stone-cut city and the city of the Takka clan 
respectively. The epics record that Rama’s 
brother Bharata conquered the country and the 
capital took its name from his son, Taksha. 
The Mahabharata states that the great snake- 
sacrifice was held at Takshasila. Buddhist 
records point to the highly fiourishing condition 
of Taxila in 700-800 B.C. and in the light of the 
epics, the date may not be unreasonably pushed 
to 800-900 B.C, The oldest dateable remains 
discovered belong to the 4th or 5th century 
B.C. Surely in the 7th century B.C. Taxila 
had a far-famed university. 


The remains of Taxila lie about the east and 
the north-east of Saraikela, 20 miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi. The remains are of three cities, 
‘““within three and a half miles of each other.’’ 
Those from south-west to north-east are con- 
tained in Bhir or Vir, Hatiyal, Shiv-kap-ka-kot, 
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Kachkot, Barkhana and Shir-Sukh-Ka-Kot 
The Pir or Vir mound represents the oldest city. 

Taxila presents historical records extending 
over a period of about 1,000 years, from the 
4th or 5th century B.C. to the 5th century 
A.D. Seven different peoples rule at Taxila. 
Achaemenian and Alexandrian suzerainty have 
left almost no records. The Mauryan records 
consist mainly of almost primitive punch coins 
(they may be of an earlier date), jewelleries and 
lapidaries, which surely indicate that 
Indians were in that age the greatest masters 
in the treatment of the most refractory stones 
and gold and silverworks of refined workman- 
ship. 

The most imposing pile at Taxila is the 
Dharmarajika or the Great Tope (Stupa). 
It is also known as Chir (split) tope, because 
of the cleft driven through its centre by former 
explorers. Around it there are a number of 
Stupas, Chaityas, Vihanas, etc. The construc- 
tion of the group extended over four centuries 
(2nd-5th). The original stupa was built in 
the Scytho-Parthian period and _ enlarge- 
ments were made in the Kusha period. The 
most important architectural features are 
trefoil arches and Erothian pillars. 
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Bara Wafat.—(Death on the 12th) is called 
in Bengal Fatiha-i-Duwazdahum (Prayers of the 
12th). In Turkey and Egypt the dav is known 
as Mauludu-’n-Nabj (Birth of the Prophet). The 
date is 12, Rabi I. 


It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of the Muslim Prophet In some parts 
of India it is celebrated only as the birthday of 
the Prophet. (Jashn-i-Milad-Sharif), It is 
believed that his birth and death took place on 
the same date, although there are differences of 
opinion on this. It is a great day of feasting for 
Muslims (the Wahhabig, however, do not observe 
it; they regard it to be an innovation or Bidat). 
On this occasion the life story of the Prophet is 
recited and its points of excellence stressed. 
Prayers are offered for the benefit of his soul. 
Prayers are also read over cooked food which 
is then given to the poor. Some observe it on 
the second day of the month. As the date is 
disputed, the more devout read the prayers on 
all ci days from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
month. 


Dasara (DASHAMA=TEN DAYS).—This festival 
is held on the 10th of Ashwin Shuddh (Oct ). 
It is called Durga Puja or Durgotsava, and is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox. 
The festival commemorates the victory of Devi, 
wife of Shiva, over the buffalo-headed demon 
Mahishasura. Her image is worshipped for 
nine days and afterwards consigned to the river, 
This is also the day on which Rama marched 
against Kawana, the demon king of Lanka 
(modern Ceylon). arly in the morning Hindus 

erform puja to their household gods or religious 

ooks. Marathas and Kshatriyas, or those 
who consider themselves of the iaartial race, 
worship their weapons and ask protection for 
them throughout the year in the faith that, to 
the propitiousness of the sword, they owe 
every prosperity. In the afternoon they go to 
the temple in procession. 


The day is also considered most auspicious by 
the Hindus to begin education of their children. 
The nine preceding days of Dasara are called 
navaratra, a compound word for ‘ nine nights’. 
During this period devotees of Durga engage a 
Brahman to read hymns before her image, 
extolling her exploits and describing her rewards 
to her votaries. On the ninth day, at every 
temple of Durga, the sacred fire is made and fed 
with rice and ghee to the chanting of mantras, 
It is customary among Bania women to keep 
up a dance called garba during these nine nights. 


The celebration of Dasara is also said to owe 
its origin to the Pandavas (the five sons of Pandu) 
who selected this day as an auspicious one for 
making preparations for their war with their 
paternal cousins, the Kauravas, which i8 narrated 
in detail in the Mahabharata. 


In modern times Dasara is observed with 
great pomp in Mysore State. 


Dipavali (Popularly termed Divali or 
Dewali).—Dipa means a lamp and Dipavali 
means a row or collection of lamps. It is a 
festival of rejoicing at Lord Krishna’s triumph 
over Narakasura,a demon. Rows of lamps at all 
places, sacred and secular, make a most beautiful 
feature on the occasion. Exhibitions of fire- 
works, crackers, etc., add to its festive nature. 


On the 14th day of the waning moon of Kartika 
(Sept.-Oct.), known as Naraka or Bhuta Chatur- 
dashi (Chaturdashi means 14th lunar day), 
Krishna destroyed Narakasura. The demon 
was, however, a great devotee of Krishna 
and had done severe penance to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abducted 16,000 women for his 
harem and had to be destroyed for his sins. In 
view of his piety, however, the death anniversary 
was enjoined to be observed as a sacred day. 
In the morning a bath is taken and certain rites 
with alamp made of rice-dust, etc., are observed, 
New dresses are worn and sweets are served. 
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Gahambars—These are traditional festivals of 
Tran (Persia) adopted by the Parsis and mark 
the six festivals of the six seasons of the year 
The first one commences on the llth day of 
Ardibenesht (Oct 15) the second on the 11th 
day of Tir (Dec 14) the third on the 26th day 
of Shehnever (Feb 27) the fourth on the 26th 
of Meher (March 29) the fifth on the 16th day 
of Dai (June 17) and the 6th on the lst day of 
Gatha at the end of the Parsi year (Aug 31) 
They were mainly agricultural festivals and 
necessarily formed formal seasonal celebrations 
The Parsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
Gahambars 


Ganesh Chaturthi —On this day was born 
Ganpati or Ganesh who 1s regarded as the god 
of wisdom and one to be propitiated for the 
removal of obstacles As such he 1s mvoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
undertakings There are varying versions of 
the circumstances attending his birth One 
relates that as the god Kartikavirya was 
created by Shiva without connubial assistance 
in like manner Ganpati was formed by his 
consort Parvati from the turmeric and oil 
scraped from her body while bathing ‘The 
loss of his human head and the substitution of 
that of a female elephant with one tusk are also 
variously explained By some his head 1s said 
to have been cut off by Shiva when he endea 
voured to prevent the god from entermg the 
chamber of Parvati when she ws performing 
her ablutions According to others it was 
reduced to ashes by a glance from Shani (Saturn) 
who with all the gods went to look at the new 
born child and it was replaced by thot of the 
animal first found, which happened to be an 
elephant 


The fourth of Bhadrapad Shuddh (Aug) 
13 the period gt een for the celebration of 
this festival in honour of Ganpatis birth His 
Image 18 installed m Hindu households and 
Offered puja Some people keep the image 
fora day and a half some for five or ten days 
according to the wealth and wish of the house 
holder On the final day the image 1s taken 
in procession ard eventually commutted to the 
river sea or tank 

There 1s a legend that one day Ganpati while 
riding his favourite mouse had a fall at which 
the moon laughed Enraged at the insult 
Ganpiti cursed the moon and all who should 


look at her but afterwards restricted it to one, 
mz his birthday Thus on the day of: 


da 

Ganesh Chaturthi Hindus avoid the moon 
lest they should incur any calamity during 
the year If by any chance they happen to see 
the moon they try to provoke their neighbours 
into reviling them in the belief that its ill 
effects will stop at such abuse 


Gokulashtami —(Also known as Janmash 
tami and Krishnashtam:) The occasion marks 
the celebration of Krishnas birth on the 8th 
day of the dark moon in the month of 
Shravana (July August) or Bhadra (Aug Sept ) 
In each case (te either in Shravana or Bhadra) 
different sects observe it on either of the two 
consecutive days of Ashtam: At the temple 
of Puri a Brahmin and a dancing girl play the 
roles of Vasudeva and Devaki the parents of 
Krishna 

To the Vaishnavites the devotees of Vishnu 
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Vishnu s incarnations) the occasion 1s a great 
festival Itis also observed by non Vaisbna- 
vites and thus sets an example of the spirit of 
toleration Janmashtamiisa day offastng A 
large part of the day 1s spent m worshipping 
Krishna Shri (the consort of Vishnu) and 
Devaki the mothe. of krishna = Koartans or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature Dacca (Bengal) brings out a 
great procession on this occasion 


Grahana —Grahana means an_ eclipse 
Hindu astronomers were the first to declare that 
the earth 218 round 1nd Hindu astronomy was 
the first to discover the scientific facts relating 
to eclipses The popular tradition of other 
days however stuck in the popular mind 
And the sight of an eclipse continues to suggest 
to the ignorant person that rahu (the ascending 
node) the trunkless demon 1s devouring the 
Bun or the moon as the case may be Rahu 
in the guise of a god had attempted tu share the 
nectar along with the gods As soon ag his 
tongue had tasted the nectar (a drink having 
the power of making those drinking 1t immortal) 
Vishnu detected the false god and struck off ms 
head Trunkless up to the throat as the 
nectar had passed Rahu became immortal 
Necessarily when he gulps the divine orbs they 
emerge out down his throat Acceptance 
of the version therefore makes it an unholy 
sight and the defilement of the gods entails a 
defilement of the earth Defilement requires a 
bath and a bath in holy water is held to be 
particularly efficacious on this occasion As a 
matter of fact two baths are required one at 
the first contact of the eclipse and another 
when it terminates People flock to the 
Ganges and other holy sites for baths are resorted 
to The occasion naturally reminds one of 
death and oblations ate offered to the dead 
To ensure full merit of the bath gifts must be 
offered after the bath As a matter of fact 
giits make an essential condition of all Himdu 
fasts and festivals It would be normal to 
surmise that the same were to an extent ordaimed 
to ensure a spirit of charity The period of 
the eclipse 18 a period of fasting No food should 
be prepared during this period Food prepared 
earlier cannot be used later 


Ha} —It means setting out or tending 
towards and isthe term used for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca The performance of the f/ 17 1s to all 
good Muslims a most cherished ambition It 1s 
one of the five pillars of the practices of Islam 
(Arkan) and there are the highest Quranic 
injunctions for its observance The rites of the 
Haj may be divided mto three groups fFarz 
or compulsory Wap or obligatory (in a lower 
degree than farz) and optional Furz com 
pulsions are three in number wearing of Ihram 
(two seamless garments one worn round the 
waist and another thrown loosely over the 
shoulder standing in 4rafatand doing the Tawaf 
(circumambulation of the habah) The Wayjib 
rites are five in number 1n the case of those who 
do not belong to Mecca to run between Mount 
Assafa and Mount Al Marwah to remain in 
Al Muzdah fah to cast stones to the three pillars 
of Mina (Ramyurrijam) to perform a second 
tawaf and shave the head as the final ceremony 
The month of Zul Hyjah (the 12th Muslim 


and therefore also of Krishna who was one of month) is the month of the Haj. 
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Idu'l-Azha (erroneously called Iduz Zuha) — 
It is the Muslim counterpart of the Passover 
It 18 enjoined in the Quran (xx 33 38) and 
falls on the 10th Zul Hiyyah The words of 
the prophet are Man cannot (by any act) on 
this day propitiate God better than by 
shedding blood 


Idul Azha means the (great) sacrificial cere 
mony or festival The festival commemorates 
Abraham s offer to sacrifice the object dearest to 
him his son Ishmael (not Issac) on Mount 
Mina close to Mecca (the Bible gives the name 
of the land as Morimh) Its observance 1s one 
of the necessary acts in the performance of the 
Ha) All adult Muslims who can afford it are 
required to mike a sacrifice of an animal _=sid[f 
the animal 1s a big one (eg a camel or acow) 
it is allowed to be the joint offering of seven 
(according to some authorities as many as 
seventy) It 1s meritorious to sacrifice one 
animal for each member of the family but on 
economic grounds the sacrifice of one animal for 
a whole familv is allowed A fully grown up 
and sound camel cow goat or sheep 1s considered 
best The sacrifice 1s offered with a short prayer 
absolutely surrendering the soul to Allah and 
acknowledging His greatness as the accepted 
creed The meat is distributed cqually among 
the poor the relatives and friends and members 
of the household 

In India the cow 18 the usual beast of sacrifice 
In other Muslim countries the camel takes its 
place The cow beisng held most sacred bv 
Hindus the more popular Muslim monarchs of 
India (possibly a few of Afghanistan as Well) had 
stopped its slaughter out of consideration for 
Hindu sentiment 


"Id-ul Fitr — The festival of breaking fast 
called also Ramazan ki Id and_ the feast of 
alms 15 celebrated on the Ist of Shavval On 
this day Muslims bathe put on new clothes 
apply antimony to the eyes and perfume 
themselves then distribute the fitr or sadhah 
which 18 2% seers of wheat dates or any 
grain used for food to the poor or religious 


mendicants All then proceed to the Idgah 
repeating God 1s great There is no God 
but God The Mulla ascends the mmbar 


or pulpit and after a short thanksgiving 
reads the Khutbah or sermon He then 
descends to the lowest step (which with the 
Shiahs 18 the third but the fourth with the 
Sunnis) and recounts the virtues of the king 
and prays for him Then a general prayer 18 
offered and the conZregation rise with a shout 
of Din /—‘ Faith! * and fire of muskets The 
evening 18 spent In rejoicing and merriment 


Khordadsal—The birthday (the 6th day 
of the Ist Pars: month Farvardin 10th Sept ) 
of Zarathustra the Prophet of the Parsis He 
is the earliest known founder of a great religion 
of faith courage and hope The exact date 
and place of his birth have not yet been fully 


ascertained Probably he was born in the. 


province of Media Iran (Persia) about 3 000 
years ago His great sermons are preserved in 
the Gathas (Parsi Scriptures) He was held in 
great respect by the court of Gushtasp He 
professed the doctrine of monotheism and held 


that Ahura Mazda 1s the Creator of the Universe ; Parsis 
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of evil and attain the beatific region of Ahura 
Mazda 


Muharram (Ar Muharram, ‘ most sacred’) — 
The mourning held annualy in remembrance 
of the first martyrs of Musalmans, Hasan and 
Husain from whom the whole race of Sayads 
are descended Abu Muhammad al Hasan 
and Husain were the two sons of ’Ali bin Abi 
Taleb the cousm and Fatimah the daughter 
of Muhammad The Muslims are divided into 
two distinct sects called the Shiahs and the 
Sunnis the former regard Ali and his descen 
dants Hasan Husain Zain ul Abidin Muham- 
mad Bauqar Jafar Sadik and Ismail bin 
Jafar Sadik as the lawful) leaders after Muham 
mad, and thelatter the Caliphas, as Abubakar, 
Omar Oosman and  Ali—hence quarrels, 
animosities and dislikes are hoarded up to be 
avenged during Muharram Taziyas (a term 
signifying grief, applied to a representation 
of the mausoleum erected over the remains of 
Imam Husain at Karbala) made of ivory ebony, 
sandalwood cedar and sometimes wrought 
in silver filigree—and indeed of every vanety 
of materia] from pure silver to bamboo and 
paper, according to the rank and wealth of the 
party—are exhibited and conveyed in proces 
sion through the streets 


Navroz, Nauroz —Jamshed of “‘ the seven- 
ringed cup who fixed the Parsi calendar, 
marked the day on which the Sun enters Aries 
(20th or 21st March) to be the New Years Day 
It 18 held that he chose to make the state entry 
on this day to the newly founded capital of 
Persepohs The festival was given the name 
of Id of Jamshed and it has been celebrated 
with the greatest eclat in both Parsi and Muslim 
Iran (Persia) Shah Jalaluddin commenced 
his administrative year from this day ‘The 
Shiahs celebrate the day as Id 1 Khilafat or the 
festival in commemoration of ’Alis formal 
succession on this day to the Caliphate At 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Murshidabad (Bengal) 
the New Year s Day 1s observed with great pomp 
and splendour For the Parsis it 1s only next 
to Pateti as a festival of social merriment and 
they begin the Fash (agricultural) year on this 
day Navroz 1s one of the three celebrated 
Jashans of ancient Iran Modern Iran cele 
brates the festival as a national event 

Pajjusana—A great Svetambara Jain 
festival Literally 1t means serving with a 
whole hearted devotion Formerly it was only 
observed by the ascetic order but now the laity 
also do so —‘ The festival as 18 common to all 
Jain festivals 1s marked with rigorous fasting 
and penance 

Two schools both of the Svetambara sect, 
observe the festival on slightly different dates, 
either from the 12th or the 13th day of the dark 
fortnight to the 9th or the 5th day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadra (Aug Sept) In either 
case it lasts for exghtdays The more devout 
observe complete fasting during the whole 
period while others fast on the last day only 

Pateti —The Parsi New Year, being the 
first day Hormazd of the first month Parvardin 
(Sept 5) Firdausi associates many historical 
events of Zoroastrian Iran (Persia) with this 
day It 18 the greatest social festival of the 
In theegreat gatherings in their Fire 


He preached the doctrine of Asha or piety ,which Temples the cause of purity and chastity is 


would infuse in man the spirit to fightthe force. 


preached 
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Ram-Navami.—it celebrates the birth of 
Rama, one of the incarnations of Vishnu of the 
Hindu Trinity, on the 9th lunar day (navami) 
of Chaitra (March-April). Besides Rama, his 
consort Sita, and brothers Lakshmana, Bharata 
and Shatrughna are also worshipped. Prayers 
are offered to them at intervals of three hours. 
The day is one of strict fasting. The night is 
spent in worshipping. The learned give dis- 
courses upon Rama’s life, stressing its excellent 
points as examples for man to follow. A legend 
(the vrata-katha) relating to the origin of this 
ceremony with pointers to the merits of observ- 
ing it is recited. At Puri (Jagannath), an incar- 
nation of Rama (Vishnu), in his representative 
figure Madanamohana is dressed as Rama and 
worshipped with great eclat. On this day 
oblations are offered to the departed ones. 


In some cases, preparatory ceremonies com- 
mence from the first day of the waning moon. 
In the evenings sermons or discourses (Kathas) 
are delivered in the temples of Rama. The 
birth is celebrated at 12 noon of the ninth day. 
This day is observed by a great many people 
as the New Year’s day. 


Ram-Lila.—An open-air amateur dramatic 
representation of selected episodes from Rama's 
life. The performance continues all through the 
Navaratra (the first nine days of the bright 
fortnight of Asvin (Sept.-Oct.) and the Vijaya- 
Dashami (the tenth lunar day). Every day in 
the afternoon one act is played, the battle 
between Rama and Ravana being the most 
popular theme. 


Ram-Lila is an important festival observed in 
the Hindi-speaking provinces. 


Ramzan.—This Muslim fast commences 
from the morning after the new moon of Ramzan 
is first observed, and is kept each day through- 
out the month of this name from 4 a.m., or when 
the first streak of light borders the eastern hori- 
zon, till the stars are clearly discerned in the 
heavens. During the whole period not the 
slightest particle of food, or a single drop ol 
water or any other liquid should pass the lips. 
The day is spent in occasional prayers, besides 
the usual namaz, and in reading the Quran 
or the life stories of the prophets. The fast 
is generally broken by a cooling draught, called 
Dandhi. On the 2ist and 22nd the Shiahs 
celebrate the night of Ali, the nephew and 
adopted son of Muhammad, who said tc 
have died on one of these two nights. Ther 
perambulate the streets, carrying a tabut an 
beating their breasts. The odd ones of the 
last ten nights are called, Latlat-ui-Kadr, 01 
‘night of power,’ because it is said the Quran 
deacended from heaven during one of those 
nights. It should be observed as a vigil. 


Shiva-Ratri.—The i4th night of the dark 
fortnight in Megha (Janu.-Feb.) is known as the 
night specially consecrated to Shiva. The 13th 
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night of the waning moon of each month is held 
8 the night of Shiva (Shiva-Ratri). The month 
f Shravana (July-August) is very sacred to 
Shiva. Hence, Shivaratri of Magha is generally 
called Mahashivaratri (maha meaning great). 


In the Mahabharata, Bhishma, the great 
‘elibate, most scholarly and  valorous 
srince, relates that King Chitrabhanu of the 
‘kshvaku dynasty popularised the festival. 
Jn this day when the King was fasting, a sage 
suggested to him that the human soul being 
me with God, indulgence in pleasure to the self 
nd not infliction of pain to it by fasting would 
jlease God best. The King explained that the 
elf of flesh and blood was not the real self and 
yarrated the legend of a fast. In a previous 
.ife, the King was born a hunter. One dark 
night he lost his way in the forest and took 
shelter for the night on a bilva or bel (Indian 
wood apple) tree. The hunter had no food for 
the whole day and was ruminating on how his 
“amily must be keenly feeling the double misery 
ff starving and missing him, He wept bitter 
ears. To make himself comfortable and also 
to have a better view of the lie of the land and 
approaching game, he tore away and threw 
down the boughs and leaves obstructing his 
vision. It so happened that that night Shiva 
was under that bilva tree, and the tears and 
leaves fell on him. Shiva was propitiated by 
this act of the hunter, although unknowingly 
done, and declared that if anybody fasted on 
that day and worshipped him with offerings 
of water and bilva petals he would, on death, 
be accepted in Shiva’s heaven. 


Another account in tater Puranic stories 
(e.g. Linga-Purana) narrates that a hunter 
spending the day imprisoned in a Shaiva monas- 
tery or temple for having failed to pay his debt, 
was let out on parole. His way home lay 
through a forest and as night grew too dark to 
continue the journey, he took shelter on a bilva 
tree with his store of water. Hunger, anxiety 
and expectation of game kept him awake all 
through the night. Throughout the day in 
the monastery he had nothing to do but listen 
to the incessant recitation of Shiva’s name, 
which had made an almost indelible impression 
upon his weakened brain. He filled his time 
mumbling the term in mock fashion, plucking the 
bilva leaves and throwing them down. Often 
his water pot was knocked about either by his 
movements or the wind and it contents trickled 
down. Shiva happened to be resting under 
the tree and was propitiated. The moral is 
that acts of devotion, even if not meant to be so, 
are aceepted by the Lord. 


Zarthost-No-Diso.. -The anniversary day of 
Zoroaster’s death. The Parsi Prophet died a 
martyr’s death, at the age of 77, while at prayer 
in a fire temple, at the hand of Turbratur. 
On this solemn occasion of mourning, discourses 
on the life and teachings of the Prophet form 
the most important feature. 


36 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN INDIA 


PRINCES, CHIEFS, NOBLES, ZEMINDARS, 
STATESMEN, POLITICIANS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
BUSINESSMEN, BANKERS, FINANCIERS, 
LAWYERS, DOCTORS, ENGINEERS, 


ETC,, ETC. 


1945 — 46 


ABDUL G&rkih 
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ABDUL Avi7) KHAN BAHADUR “VOHAMMAD 
BA, GL, CTI Churmin Public Services 
Comnussion United Provinces I Dec 13 
1884 , m 1910. Edue Montgomery (Punjab) 

The M A O Coll, Aligarh and the Thomason 
Civil Engineering Coll, Roorkee After 
passing out of the Thomason C TL College 
was apptd to the Irngation branch of the 
United Provinces PWD in 1909 Under 

Secy to the UP Govt, 1928 31 and Chief 
Engineer, 1937 1940 was employed on the 
construction of the Sarda Canal from 1920 28 
and on the Ganges canal Hydro Electric Grid 
& Tube Well Scheme from 1964 37 was 
President of the Institution of Fngineers 
(Indi1) for 194041 4Adtress Pubthe Ser 


vices Commission Allahabad (1 P) | 


Knin Jeader of Red 
Shirts , 6 1891 at Uttaman711 read up to 
Entrance Standard = offered Indian com 
mission in the army but refused started 
national school in Ins village Lut the school 
was suppressed 191), took 1 prominent part 
in the anti Rowlatt Act iitation, jomed 
the Non co operation movement and wis, 
arrested and sentenced to three years RK I 
organised Afghan Jirga in 1929 and formed 
Red shirt volunteer corps known as Khuda. 
Khidmatgar (Servant of God) State 
prisoner in Hazari Bagh jail (1932 34) 
released from jail but externed from Pun 
waband N WF Province Sept 1934 convic 
ted and imprisoned for sedifion (Sec 124A) 
for 2 years Jan 1935 Member Congress 
Worknmg Committee Arrested and 
wmprisoned under Defence of India Rules 
August 1942 released in March 1945 
Addiess Peshawar 


ABDUL HamID, 818, KHAN BARADUB, DIWAN 
Bar-at Law, Kt ,0 1.E, 0.B.2. late Chief Minis 
ter, Kapurthala State 6 October 15 1881 m 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din 
retired kxtra Asstt Commissioner in the 
Punjab Educ,. Government College, Lahore 
and Lincolns Inn, London Judge, 1909, 
Superintendent of the Census Operations, 
1911; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts as Mashir Mal, Fellow of the Punjab! 
University, Lately Member, Punjab Legis-' 
lative Council] , Chief Secretary, March 1915; 
Chief Minister, 1920 Khan Bahadur (1916), 
OBB (1918), CIE (1923), Knighted 
8rdJune1988 Appointed by theGovernment 
of India, Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929 30 Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1981 Nomunated 
Member of the Central Legislative Assem 
bly Ex Regional | ood Commissioner Central 
India, KRajputana Western India States and 
Gujerat Stites since April 1943 Address 
kapurthala 


ABDUL Hamp, M Lt Col AAG 


ABUL KaLaAM AZAD, 


GHQ 

former Principal, Governinent Muhammadan 
(ollege Madras » November 1890 Ldue 

Balliol College, Oxford, and 
London School of Econo 
mics Government of Madras 
scholar, Oxford Univer- 
sity Sometime Personal mim 
Assistant to the Director Gay, 
of Public Instruction, 
Madras, Special Officer 
for the Quinquennial § 
Report on kducation for | 
1927 1932 Secretary of 
the Madras Rotary Club 
1936 1940 sSecretirv 
of the Madras University Students’ In 
formation Burean 19371940 Awarded 
MBE in the Coronation Honours of 1937 
Campiugn Awards 1914178 British War 
Medial Victory Medil Afiica Star 1943 
193) 40 Star Italy Star 1944 Burma Star 
194) Dcfene Medal 1945 On mulitary 
duty Overse is since the outbreak of the War 
Addess (€ 0 Gimdlay & Co Ltd, Bombay 





ABERCROMBIE, Sm Jouwn ROBERTSON, Kt 


(1935) Chairman, Bord of Administration, 
Canteen Stores Dept Government of India, 
and Director, Litham Abercrombie & Co, 
Ltd Bombay 6 June 11,1888 m™ Elsie 
Maude d@ of E W Collin, lateICS Educ 
Cheltenham Coll Came to India as Assistant 
in 1910 jomed TARO, Feb 1915 Joined 
18th K GO Lancers in France, May 1916, 
active service In France May 1916—March 
1918 and im Palestine, March 1918—Feb 1919 
Military Cross and mentioned in despatches 
Vice President, Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1925, President 1930 and 1935 
Member, Bombiy Legislative Counml 1920 
26 1930 31 and 1935 36, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, 1937 Address Breach Candy 
House, Warden Road 


MAULANA, eminent 
Muslim Divine and Thinker President, 
Indian National Congress 6 in Mecca and 
passed ehildhood in Arabia, took early educa- 
tion in ‘Theology in the Al Azhar University, 
Cairo After coming to India, he settled in 
Calcutta and started his famous Urdu Weekly 
Al Hilal, enlightening the Muslim community 
on the problems facing it in Turkey and in 
other Muslim lands, Government suppressed 
it and he started another immediately, vz , 
Al Balagh, which led to his internment, along 
with the Ali Brothers, Just on the brink 
of the Great War, took active interest in 
National Movement and jomed the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and took leading part in 
the Khilafat Movement and suffered imprison 
ment in the Non Co operation Movement 
(1921 22) along with Deshbandhu Das and the 
Ali Brothers since then a staunch Nationalist 
Muslim in the Congress Working Committee, 
took active part im the C D Movement, 1930- 
32 and was imprisoned several times, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1923 (Special 
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Delhi session), again Actg President, Congress, 
1930 , member, All India Congress Committee 
Author, impressive speaker, and powerful 
writer Arrested and imprisoned under the 
Defence of India Rulesin Aug 1942 Released 
on loth June 1345 Publications Several 
books on il kinds of subjects mostly Theology 
latest Commentary on Quoran Address 
Ballygany Circular Road Calcutta 


ACHESON Sir Jamrs Gnas‘cow ht (1945) 


CIE (1928) I( S Residentin Kashmir 0D 
24th January 1889 m Violet Catharine French 
Hield ¢d of Lt Col and Mrs C W Field 
Edu Tiimity Colleze Dublin (Dublin Univer 
sity) Entered Indiiun Civil Service 1913 

posted to United Provinces whence in 1917 
transferred to Political Service in Biluchistan 

Member of British Mission to Kabul 1921 

Political Agent North Waziristan 1924 26 

Deputy Secretary to the Govt of India in the 
Foreign Dept 1927 29 officiated as Foreign 
Secretary in 1928 1931 and 1935 on deputa 
tion to Imperial Defence College 1929 30 

Deputy Commissioner Peshawar 1932 33 

Resident in Waziristan 1935 37, Political 
Resident on the N W_ krontier 1937 39 

Revenue & Judicial Commissioner in Balu 
chistan 193942 Adviser N WEP 1942 
Resident in Kashmir since 1943 Address 

Srinagar Kashmir 


ACLAND, RioHARD DYKE, THE Ricut REV 
MA, Bishop of Bombay (1929), b. 1881 
Edue Bedford and Oxford Deacon, 1905 
Priest, 1906 , Curate, St Mary’s Slough 1905- 
10,8 P G Missions, Ahmednagar Kkolha 
pur, Dapohi, Bombay, 1911-1929 Address 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADENWALLA, NARIMAN DADABHOY RA 
GDA, ae (Lond) 0b 

Educ SirBJP 

commercial 


in June 1900 

C Institute Passed various 
examinations with Ist class 
and distinctions Havinz 
obtained the Government 
Diploma in Accountancy 
in 1923 started practice in 


tant and Auditor Lx 
president and mcmber ot 
the Managing Committec 
of the Byram)i Jijibhov 
Old Boys Union~=_—is 
on the Managing Com 
mittees of the Released 
Prisoners Aid Society the 
Bombsxy Shireholders Assounition Managing 
and Workinz Committees of the Parsi Mutual 
Death Benefit Society , the Working Com 
mittee of Dadabhoy Nowroji Memorial 
Association the Committee of the Parsi 
Federal Council 1s a member of the Income 
tax Committee and an Lxamimer and a 
member of the Commercial Exammation 
Bowd of the Indisn Merchants Chamber 
Also on the supervisine committee of Inter 
national ( orporation of Secictaries of Australia 
He served on the Reception Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation of India 
during its last session in Bombay, 1s a free 
mason and a past master of 2 masonic lodges 
and a past “Z” of a Chapter and a Grand 





ADVANI PRITAMDAS 


1928 as Reistered Accoun ~ 
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Lodge Office beirer HeisanA RP Warden 
and on the National War Front Committee 
halbadevi section and onthe ‘A ward 
Municipal, Locil Committee Publications 
Gurde to Wi ncome tax refund and I1come tux 
Guide in English and Vernacular Contributes 
articles in Loglish and Verniculir papers on 
Income tax matters Address 418 Chhotalal 
Bhuvan Kalbadevi Road Resrdence 41 
Queen s Road Bombay 


BHOJPAY, OBE MSC 


TFCH (Manch) MI¥ (Indi) AMIEE 
(Lond), JP, Officer on Special duty 
(Ticctric Gril) Covt of bomtiy Churman 


Board of Trustees of the 
Victoria Jubilee echnical 
Institute Bombay mm 
ber of Senate Bom) iy 
University since 1)31 
b May 21 1891 m Puirpiti 
Vaswinl Ldu Hy deri- 
bid Sind ind Minch Univ 
Fogr Bomktiy Office of 
Metropolitin Wiclers end 
of 1919 and liter Mer till 

Aug 1925 D rector of # 
Industri 5 Govt ct Lomi ay from (uust 1928 
to Jan 1944 Chanmin J ardof Duc torsfor 
Jechnical Lduc ition ind Industrial Llruning 
T ombay til] Oct 1334 memtcr Bombay Lexis 
itive Council 1982 3€ onspl duty in USA 
1939 in connection with proposal for the esta 
thshmcnt of th automobile imilustrv in 
fombay Prov ddr 5 Oceins Warine 
Drive Bombiw 





A(x \ JAMSHED PuRJOR AIAA &S8S (Lond) 


ALLA MISE GOD<Arch Incorporated 
Architect aud Surveyor & 27th Oct 1316 m 
Shirin D Cooper ad of Sir Dhanjishaw 
: Cooper on 5th Dec 1938 
After passing the Matricu 
lation, obtained Govt 
Diploms. in Architecture 
kun, the voun,est im 
Indiv then Wis clected 
AS ocite of the Indiin 
Institute of Architects 
Mo omle: of the Indiin so 
aicty of En -imecrs md in 
(ssocl ite lso of the Associa 
tion of Inc ory crated Architects and Surveyors 
ot london tcing the youngest Indian to 
icquire this distinction at the time Lartncr 
Messrs Shapoorjee N Chandsbhoy & Co 
Architects J] n-meeis ind Surveyors and Fire 
los» Assesso1s for Insur unce Comy anics 1 also 
under the Govt of Indiis W111 Risks (Goods) 
Insuranct Oidnince 1940 and War Rishs 
(Kactories) Ordnince 1J4- Duector Praja 
Pictures Ltd Decein Lridin, Co Itd Mem 
ber Parsi Centii) Association and Political 
Loague lhanimn Zorowtriin Anjuman Iran 
Teague Parsee architects & J n,imeeis Union 
Chirter Member Rotuy Club, Satira and 
Churman = Internitionil Service Committee 
President Satara Suburbin Muniupsrlity 
Clubs Royal Western India Lurf Ripon 
Bombay Presidency Radio and Hon becv, 
Satara Clut Is a Freemason being member 
of Lodges Sir Lawrence Jenbins (LC), Uni 
versal Brotherhood (L€) Rustom Cama 
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Conclave (E.C.) and same named Chapter. AHMED, Sim Sykp SULTAN, Kt., cr. 1927; 


Toured India extensively and visited Iran, 
being State Guest at Tehran. Address: 
Advani Chambers, Sir Phirozshal§Mehta Road, 
Bombay. 


AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED SHAJ, P.C. 


(1984), G.C.1.E. (1902); G.C.8.1.(1911); G.C,V. 
O. (1928); K.C.1.E.(1898); LL.D., Hon. Camb. 
b.1875 ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class; has many religious followers in Hast 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept.1937. Publication : India in Transition. 
Address : Aga Hall, Bombay, 


AGRAWAL, ANAND Prasap, B.A, LLB., 


Banker, Zamindar and Landlord, son of late 
Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das, B A.; 0. 12th 
September 1907; m. Shrimati Chandramani 
Devi; three daughters. 
Edue.: Agrawal Pathsala, 
Harish Chandra High 
School, Benares Hindu and 
Allahabad Universities ; 
Enrolled Advocate, Allaha- 
bad High Court, 1930; 
Appointed Honorary 
Munsiff, 1934, and Honorary 

Magistrate, 1938 ; Honorary 
» Special Magistrate Fuirst- 
Class, 1940-1943; President, 
Bankers’ (Shroffs’) <Asso- 


| 
| 
| 


t 





ar * 


ciation, Cantonment Rate Payers’ Associa- 
tion, Cantonment Fancy Fair (1940) in aid 


of H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
and Shri Krishna Samaj; Director, Benares 
Industries Ltd.; Vice-President, Benares Indus- 
trial and Trades’ Association ; Member, Dis- 
trict War Board, Cantonment Board, Court of 
Wards Advisory Committee, Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association, 
Intermediate College Committec, etc. ; Hand- 
somely donated to various war funds ; Holder 
of Governor’s Sanad for meritorious war ser- 
vices. Address; Sundia, Benares City. 


AHMAD KHAN, THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHADUR 


SIR Kazi Mir, Kt., B.A., LL.B., Khan Sahib, 
Khan Bahadur, Knighthood, Jubilee and 
Coronation Medals. Judge, Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Court, N.W.F.P., Peshawar. b 
May 11, 1888. m. Amtur Rauf, d. of Kazi 
Abdu Salam Khan, B.A.,(Cantab), Bar-at-Law. 
Educ.; M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Started 
practice at the Bar in Peshawar in 1912, and 
was appointed Public Prosecutor in 1928, 
Legal Remembrancer and Secretary Legisla- 
tive Department in 1932, and Judge in 1934. 
Was Vice-President of the Peshawar Munici- 
pality from 1922 to 1929. Address; Ahmad 
Manzil, 4, Saddar Road, Peshawar Canton- 
ment, 


AIYAR, N. N., 


Harish Chandra. 


Doctor of Law, 1980; K.C.S.1. Jan. 1946; 
Constitutional Adviser to the Chamber of 
Princes, since Nov. 1945. 6. 24th December 
1880. s. of Khan Baha- 
dur 8. Khairat Ahmed of 
Gaya. m. 1900. Called fo 
the Bar in 1905. Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer of 
the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1918; Govern- 
ment Advocate, 1918-37; 3 
acted as Judge, Patna 
High Court, 1919-20; Vice- ; 
Chancellor, Patna Univer- gp’ 

sity, 1923-30 ; Member, Har- aX.’ 3. 

tog Education Committee. 

1928-29; Delegate, Indjan Round Table 
Conferences, 1930-31; Acting Member of 
Executive Council of Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 1932; Acting Member of Executive 
Council of Governor-General in charge of 
Railways and Commerce, 1937; Member for 
Information and Broadcasting, May 1943- 
Oct. 1945. Law Member to the Government 
of India from September 1941 to May 1943. 
Degree of Doctor of Laws conferred by 
the Patna University, 1930. Clubs : Atheneum ; 
Calcutta ; New Patna. Publication: A Treaty 
between India and the United Kingdom. 
Address : Chamber of Princes, New Delhi. 


rom s 





AHMED, L1.-Cot. Dk. Sik ZIA UDDIN, Kt., 


er. 1988, C.I.E. 1915; D.Sc., Ph.D., Vice- 
Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University. 06. 
1877. Educ.: Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental 
College, Aligarh; Trinity College, Cambridge 
(B A., 1908, M.A., 1908); Gottingen Univer- 
sity (Ph.D. 1905) Sorbonne, Paris. Address: 
Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarb, United Provinces, India. 


J.P., Hony. Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Dy. Asstt. Controller, 
Mily. Accta. 6. 1889, Field Service Mes. 
Exp. Force, N.W.F.F. and W.F.F., 1917-20. 
Awarded British War Medal, 

“a” * Victory Medal, Indian 
General Service Medal, 
Afghanistan, Two Clasps 
N.W.F. and Waziristan and 
King’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 
President, Ward Welfare 
Committee, Simla-New 
Delhi, 1933-34, 8. I. Welfare 
Society, Bombay, 1937-39, 
S. I. Volunteer Corps, 
Bombay, 1938-39; Vice- 
President, S. I. Educ. 

Assn., Sumla-New Delhi, 1933, 8. I. Assn., 
Bombay, 1987-38; Member, Managing Com- 
mittee, Mental Hospital, Calcutta, 1935, 
Prisoners’ Aid Society and General Committee 
King George V. Memorial Fund, Calcutta, 
1936, 8. I. Assn. and Asthika Samaj, Bombay. 
Vice-Chairman, King Emperor’s Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Fund, North Bombay, 1938; 
Chairman, Bombay School Children’s Sports 
Committee, 1938; Voluntary Probation 
Officer, Children’s Aid Society, and Bombay 
Province Probation and After-Care Associa- 
tion. Did relief work in Delhi during Jumma 
, 1983, and Bihar Earthquake. 
Member, Dohad Taluq War Fund Committee, 
1942-43. Honorary Probation Officer, The 
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Bombay Presidency Released Prisoner’s Aid| 


Society; Member, Local Municipal Schools 
Committee ‘F’ Ward, Bombay;  Vice- 
President, Bombay Tamil Sangam. Address: 
275, Telang Road, Bombay 19. 


AKALKOT: RAJA SHRIMANT VIJAYASINH 
FATEHSINH BHOSLE, RAJASAHEB of (See Indian 
Princes’ Section.) 


ALAGAPPA CHETTIAR. Dr. Rm. M.A., D. Litt. 
LL.D , Barmister-at-Law, son of late K. V. Al. 
Ramanathan Chettiar, b. 6th April 1909, m 
has one daughter. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Madras 
and Middle Temple, 


whilein London. Proprietor 
of the Cochin Textiles, Co-: 
chin State, Managing Durec- 
tor: Messrs Ramal & Co., 
Ltd., The Kerala Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Madras, The West Coast Agencies 
Ltd., Director, The Alagappa Textiles (Cochin) 
Ltd., Cochin State; The Alagappa Textiles 
Ltd., Travancore State, The Fertilisers and 
Chemicals Travancore Ltd., the Ayer Manis 
Rubber Estates Ltd., The Indian Bank Ltd., 
Partner, Sri Umayal Stores, Bangalore City, 
el eck Alagappa Corporation, Share 
Brokers and Yarn Merchants; President, the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras; President, Madras Yarn Merchants’ 
Association ; Chairman, The Jupiter General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., and The East and West 
Insurance Co., Ltd. Awarded the Degree of 
D.Litt. by the Annamalai University and 
LL.D. by the Madras University. Nominated 
life Member of both Universities. Con- 
tributed Re. 5 lakhs to Annamalai University 
and Rs. 5 lakhs to Madras University for 
Technological Studies, Rs. 14 lakhs to Cochin 
State for providing mid-day meals to School 
going children. Rs. 1 lakh to Travancore 
University for foundling a Tamil Chair and 
Rs. 75,000 to the Madras Seva Sadan for the 
construction of a Hostel to be named Umaya 
Hostel, Constructed an Hospital at Alagappa 
Nagar, for the Welfare of his Mill labourers, 
Cochin State. Address: ‘‘ Krishna Vilas,”’ 
Vepery, Madras. 

ALI, A. F. M. ABDUL, F.R.A.S.B., F.R.S.L., M.A. 
b. 1884. Ex-Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal , 
Ex-Keeper of the Records of the Govt. of India 
and Ex-Secretary to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission; Trustee and Hon. 
Secy. of the Indian Museum; Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Sometime Librarian, Imperial Library, 
Member, Senate of the Calcutta Univ. ; Court 
of the Dacca Univ.; Executive Committee 
of the Countess of Dufferin Fund; Executive 
Cttee., Calcutta Club; Executive Cttee, 
for the Management of the Zoological 
Garden, Calcutta ; Council of Administration 
of the Alliance Francaise of Calcutta; 
Governing Body of the Presidency Coll. 
and the Govt. School of Art, Calcutta 

Past President, Rotary Club, Calcutta , 
Governor, Calcutta Blind School; Secretary, 
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Calcutta Historical Society and Mahomedan 
Literary Society, Calcutta: x-Vice-President, 


Calcutta Mahomedan O nage; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Refuge for the Homeless and Helpless ; 
Governor, Calcutta Juvenile House of 
Detention; Chairman, Committee of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta; Vice- 
Pres., Calcutta Geographical Society ; Chair- 
man, V Campaign Cttee., Calcutta. Address: 
3, Nawab Abdur Rahman Street, Calcutta. 


ALI, Sm SYED MARATIB, Managing, Proprietor, 


Syed A. & M. Wazir Ali, b. 1884; Member, 
His Majesty Amir of Kabul’s Entertainment 
Committee, 1906; Secretary, All-India Army 
Canteen Contractors Asso- 
ciation from 1922 to 1926; 
Director, Canteen Contrac- 
tors Syndicate Ltd. since 
1927; Member, Trade 
Delegation to Afghanistan, 
1934; Director, Reserve 
Bank of India since 1935. 
Member, Eastern Group 
Supply Conference, 1940, 
Vice-Chairman, All-India 
Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. 
Director, Alkali & Chemical Corporation of 
India, ,Ltd. since 1936. President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, 1944. Member, 
Committee of Management and Control, 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore. President, 
Punjab Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 1943. 
Khan Bahadur, 1929, C.B.B., 1935, Knighted, 
1940. Address: ‘‘ Ashiana’”’, Lahore. 





ALIKHAN, KUNWAR HAJEE IsmaAlIL, C.I.E. 


(1944), O BE (1933), M.L.A. (Central), Rais 
of Asrauli Estate, Dt. Bulandshahr. U.P. 
Zamindar ; hereditary Darbari. 6. December 
18, 1897 ; m. Shafl-un-Nisa Begam and Goher 
Zaman. Educ.: Privately and St. Peter’s 
College, Agra. Toured all Western countries 
and Asia; served in different capacities, City 
Board, Mussoorie (1919-32) ; esident of 
several public Institutions and Societies ; 
Elected Member, U®. Leg. Council under 
Montford Reforms (1926); Elected Member 
of Central Leg. Assembly (1930-34); Chief 
Whip and Founder of the United India Party 
in the Central Assembly (1931-34) ; nominated 
Member of the Council of State (1936-40) ; 
Member of several Standing Committees of 
the Indian Legislature. melas! Govt. Whip in 
Central Assembly ; in public life since 1916. 
Publwations : Female Education of Muslim 
Rajputs. Address: Asrauli Estate, District 
Bulandshahr, U.P. 


ALLAN, SIR ROBERT GEORGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 


C.1.E. (1936), Kt. (1945), member for Agricul- 
ture and Post-War Development, Baroda 
State; 5b, Nov. 7, 1879; m. Mabel Isobel 
Anderson, 1911; Educ.: Haeleybury College 
and Loretto School and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; joined Indian Agri. Service 
1906 ; Principal, Agricultural College, Na ‘ 
Offg. Dir. of Agriculture C.P. 1931; transferred 
as Director of Agriculture, U.P.; retired 
1985; Commissioner of Agriculture, Baroda 
State, 1985-1945 ; Publications: “ An outline 
of Indian Agriculiture’”’ and a number of 
bulletins and contributions to periodicals 
on agricultural subjects Address: ‘“* Dil- 
qusha,”” Race Course Road, Baroda. 


T084 


ALLSOP, THE Hon Justicr JAMES JOSEPH 
WHITTLESEA, Knight Bachelor, Jan 1, 1945, 
Puisne Judg4@High Court of Judicature, 
Allahabad , b Feb 11,1887, m Jessie Annie, 
d.of C S Delmenck Educ Univ Coll 
London, Entered I C 8, 1910, Dustrict 
and Sessions Judge 1919, Judicial Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to UP 
1931 and 1933-34 Judge, Chief Court, Oudh 
July-November 1933, Judge, High Court 
Allahabad 1934 Address 16, Hastings 
Road, Allahabad 


ALMOND, THE HoN’BLE SIR JAMES, Kt (1941), 
MA, Barat Law, ARCO, Judicial Com- 
missione NWIP 6 28 September, 
1891, m May Victoria Howard, d of Rev 
S H Baker Educ Bolton Grammar 
School and Emmanuel Coll, Cambndge 
Joined IC § , 1915 , Served in Bihar, 1915-16, 
under the Army Department, 191619, and 
inthe N-W F Province from 1919 onwards 
Address Peshawar 


ALWAR: His Highness Shr Sewai Maharaj 
Sir Te) Singh}: Bahadur, h CSI, Maharaja 
of (See Indian Princes’ Section ) 
AMBEDKAR Tue Hon. DR BHIMRAO RAMI, 
MA, PhD, DSc, Barat-law, Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive Council (Labour) 
since July 1942, Member, National Defence 
Council, Member, Bombay Legislative As 
sembly (Leader of Independent Labour Party) 
b.1893 Edue * Satara and Bombay, Gaekwar’s 
Scholar at Columbia University tostudy Econo 
mics and Sociology, did Research in India Office 
Library and kept terms forthe Barat Gray’s Inn 
Professor of Political Economy, Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, 1917, 
went to Germany and jomed Bonn Univer- 
sity and then London University and 
took DSc in Economics and Commerce 
called to the Bar, 1923 , gave evidence before 
Southborough Committee for Franchise, 1918 , 
and Royal Commission on Indian Currency, 
1926 , Member of the Round Table Conference 
London, 1930-32 and Jomt Parliamentary 
Committee, 1932 Publiatwons The Pro- 
blem of the Rupee, Evolution of Provincial 
Finance 1n British India, Caste in India, Small 
Holdings and their Remedies, The Annihilation 
of Caste and Federation 1s Freedom, Thoughts 
on Pakistan Ranade, Gandhi, Jinnah, What 
Congress and Gandhi have done to the Un- 
touchables, ete Address New Delhi, Ra) 
Graha, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 


AMERSEY, MANMOHANDAS MADHAVDAS, JP, 
Hon Magistrate, Cotton Merchant & Mill- 


owner Partner, Messrs Amersey & Sons, 
Madhavdas Amersey & Co, Amersey 
a Damoder, Agents, The 


tee | Madhusudan Mills, Ltd , 
: mame Managing Agents, Cotton 
Export & Import Ltd., 
Director, Hindusthan 
General Insurance Society, 
" Ltd , Calcutta, Hindusthan 
fa Mercantile Bank Ltd, 
Calcutta , The Madhusudan 
4 Mills, Ltd & Cotton Export 
4 & Import, Lid , Member of 
tod the Managing Committee 
of The Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber , Vice-President, The Andher! Educa- 
tion Society and Managing Committee of 
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Madhavdas Amersey High School, Andheri 
Travelled several times to Europe, America, 
China and Japan on business Clubs 

Vice-President, The P J Hindu Gymkhana, 
Hon Secy, The Orent Club and Member, 
The Willingdon Sports Club, The Hindu 
Merchants’ Club, The Royal Western India 
Turf Club Ltd , Member of the Executive 
of the Ciichet Club pf India, Ltd Address 

Office Onrental Bldgs, Fort Bombay , Res?- 
dence ‘‘ Madhu-Tul "’, 22A, Carmichael Road 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


AMINUDDIN, Syzep, BA (Cantab), Bar-at- 


Law, IUS, Collector of Dharwar from 18th 
Oct 1943 b 21st Apml, 1895 Edue 
M A. O Collegiate School, Aligarh, till 1914, 
Downing Coll, Cambridge, 1916-1918, 
Gray’s Inn, London Asstt Collector at 
Sukkur (Sind), Ahmednagar and Thana 
Collector, Satara, 1980-31: Kanara, 1931 
Kolaba, 1932-1984. Member of Bombay 
Leg Council, 1932-34, Collector of 
Nasik, 1935, Nominated member, Indian 
Leg Assembly, for the budget session 
in 1936; Collector of East Khandesh, 
1936-37 , Dty Secretary, Revenue Depart- 
ment, 1937-38, Director of Land Records 
and Inspector-General of Registration for the 
Province of Bombay, 193839 Collector 
of Ratnagiri, 1940 43 Collector of Dharwar, 
Nov 1943 Settlement Commr DLR and 
IG of Registration, Oct 1944 Holds Jagirs 
(Inam Villages) im the Province of Bombay, 
Nizam s Dominions, Baroda, Junagadh and 
Sachin States Address Nawab Manzil, 
Baroda 


AMRIT KaAtr, RAJKUMARI, only d. of Raja 


Sir Harnam Singh of Kapurthala Social 
worker of many years standing and acts as 
Secretary to Mahtama Gandhi Was arrest- 
ed and detained since Oct 3rd, 1942, 6 2nd 
Feb 1887, Educ + Sherborne School for 
Girls, Dorsetshire and London Social Section 
Secy , AI WC, 1930, Chairwoman, AIWC, 
1931-33 Gaveevidence on behalf of AI WC, 
N.C W1, etc, before Lord Lothian in 1932 
and on behalf of National Council of Women 
in India and Women’s Indian Assn, 1n London 
in 1933 before the Joint Select Cttee Pres, 
AIWC, 1938, Chairwoman, AIW Fund 
Assn, 1937-41, served on the Jullunder 
Municipality, 1934-36 First woman member 
of the Advisory Board of Education (Govt 
of India) from inception till resignation as 
protest in Aug 1942, Life Member, Board All- 
India Spinners’ Assn and member of the Board 
of Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Pres, Mahila 
Mandal Member of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the AIT WC, AI W Fund Assn, 
and States People’s Congress One of 
Gandhiji’s Secretaries since 1985, Member, 
Women’s Educ Cttee of the Harijain 
Sevak Sangh, has won many Tennis 
Championships in Simla and _ Lahore 
Address ‘‘Manorville,’’ Simla West, and 
Sevagiam, via Wardha, C P, 
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ANANDJI Haripas BA LLB, Assistant 
Iron & Steel Controller 1941 42 (Government 
of India) Managing Director Anandji Haridas 
& Co, Ltd Iron and Steel Merchants at 
Calcutta and Bombay 6 at 

“2 Pombay in 1896 BA 
; (1917) LLB (1019) Was 
a Member of Committee 
of Bengal National Cham 
ber of Commerce Calcutta 
1922 1924 In 1924 was 
a founder and senior Vice 
President Indian Cham 
we ber of Commerce Calcutta 
President of the Calcutta 
Iron Merchants Association 
1926 19381 Also a Member 













of the Bengal 


Nagpur Railway Advisorv 
Committee 19261932 and Commercial 
Member of the Railway Rates Advisory 


Committee Was elected Member of the 
Calcutta Corporation 1929 1932 Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber Bombay Vice President The 
Bombay Steel Traders Association Member 
Committee of the Bhatia General Hospital 
Trustee of Khimji Jiwa 1n1 other charities 
Address 29D Doongersey Road Bombay 


ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR RAO BAHADUR SIR 
Cv BA BL _ Retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court b 1874 Edue Mad 
ras Christian Collegeand the Madras Law Col 
lege Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P R Sundara 
Ayyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court in 1898 Election Commissioner 
1921 28 Government Pleader Madras 
1923 27 Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927 Appointed Advocate 
General Madras in March 1928 nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council 
March December 1928 Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928, Member of the Law College Council 
from 19211981, First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council knighted 1934 Fellow 
ofthe Madras University for two terms 
Takes interest im practicai «griculture 
Address Chittur Cochin S Malabar 


ANANTANI BrnaritAI NARAYANJI BA 
Dutt Barat Law Dewan Jawhar State 
b June 22 1892 at Kutch Bhuy Edue at 
Alfred High School Kutch Bhuy and Middle 
Temple London called to 
the Bar m 1937 Started 
career im Zanzibar as 
Interpreter in HBMs 
High Court was Head 
Master Indian School for 
10 vears and journalist 
for 2» years Proprietor 
and Editor 7/e /anzlar 
Vowe 2 well known Weeklv 
was Mvsore Govt Trade 
Agent in J'ast and South 
Africa arid also acted as 
Trade Correspondent for the Govt of India 
for a number of years as Leader of the 
Indian Community led deputations to 
London and (Geneva on several occasions 
on behalf of Indians im East Africa 
practised law in High Court of Bombay on the 
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Original side and 1s still on the roll of Advo- 
cates was Commierce Member in Nawanagar 
State for four years acted as Advocate 
General 1n Nawanacar State and Famine 
Rehef Commissioner durmy, the famme 
of 1939 40 and won the apyreciation of the 
Maharaja Jamsaheb Bihadur and the public 
for his strenuous work (ontroller cf prices 
Agent to the custodian of Enemy Property 
and President Central Board War Efforts 
Committee was Pres Stores Purchase Cttee 

Nawanagar State an active Rotarian 
and # Mason Pubhecations Gujarati trans 
lation in verse of Karema_ bv Shaikh Saad: 


Great Persian Poet and Writer Ftmne 
trons of Post War Journalism and Genesis 
of Indian Struggle in Last Afrea Address 


Jawahar Gujarat States 


ANDERSON Sir JAMrs DrummMovwpD KCIE 


(June 1944) CIE (1939) BA (Oxon) 
Ics Financial Commsnr  ‘/Revenue) 
Punjab since Oct 1941 Bb Aug 10 
"1886 m Jean Fmma Katherine Macpherson 
3s ld Educ atSt PaulsSch and Wadham 
Coll Oxford District and Settlement 
Ofhicer in the Punjxb§ Secy to the Govt 
of India Leg Dept in 1936 and 1938 
Address Office of the Financial Commissioner 
Punjab 


ANEY MADHAO SHRIHARI BA BL (Cal) 


MLA _ Representative of India in Ceylon 
since August 1943 6 29 August 1880 m 
Yamuna (died 1925) Fduec Mormis College 
Nagpur Teacher Kasmibai Prvate High 
School Amraoti 190407 jomed bar 1908 
at Yeotmal Vice President Indian Home 
Rule Lewgue President Berar Provincial 
Congress Committee 1921 19.0 Joimed Civil 
Disobedience Movement Ag President 
Indian National Congress 1933 Member 
Legislative Assembly for Berar 1924 1926 
1927 1930 and 1935 Member, Congress 
Working Committee 1924 25 and 1931 34 
founded Yeotma] District Association 1916 
Member Nehru Committee Vice President 
Responsivist Party General Secretary Con 
gress Nationalist Party, 1934 Leader Congress 
Nationalist Assembly Group 1935 General 
Secretary Anti Communal Award Conference 
Working Committee 1985 Elected Member 
of Nagpur University Court since 1935 and of 
Hindu University Court, Benares since 1938 
Member Viceroy s Executive Council (Indian 
Overseas) 1941 1943 Vice Chairman 
National Planning Groups since 1943 Pre 
sident Hind: Sahitya Nirman Samiti Agra, 
since 1942 Resigned Membership Lxecutive 
Council in Yeb 1943 Representative of 
Govt of India in Ceylon since Aug 1943 
President Vaidic Sanshcdhin Mandal Poona 
1944 Publuatwns Ccllection of writings 
and speeches (in Marathi) Address 

Colombo Yeotmal (CP & Berar) 


RagaAH Sm, oF 
CHETTINAD LLD & Diitt by the Madras 4 
Annamalai Universities respectively Awarded 
Heniditary tile of Rajah 1929 & knighthood, 
1928 Merchant & Landholder 6 Sept 30 
1881 m Smmati Rani Seetha Achi Edue 
privately Founder and Pro Chancellor af 
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the Annamalai University. Address: 
Palace ’’, Chettinad, (S. India) and “‘ Chettinad 
House ’’, Adyar, Madras. 


ANSORGE, ERIo Crcit, B.A. (Oxon), 
C.8.L., E., CS., Adviser to the 
Governor, Bihar since, April 1943; 6b. 


March 6, 1887. m. Wenonah Hardwick 
(nee Leather). Educ. : St. Paul’s School and 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Passed I.CS. 
examination in 1910; Chapra (Bengal), 
December 1911; 8.D.0., Majipur, 1913; on 
7 Sera duty under Government of India 
ey and Agric. Dept.), 1916; 8. D. O.. 

urda (Orissa), 1916 ; Collector, Puri, 1917 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Sambalpur, 1918; Served 
under Government of India, 1918-24, in 
Commerce and Industry and Finance Depart- 
ments ; Collector, Shahabad, 1925; Secretary 
to Govt. of B. & O. in Educ. and Dev. Depts., 
1926; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
1930; Commissioner of Firhut, 1935; Rev. 
Commissioner of Orissa, 1938. Adviser to 
H. E. the Governor of Orissa, 1939-41 ; Chief 
Commr. Designate, Andaman and Nicobar 
Is., Nov. 1941. Supervisor, I.C.S. Proba- 
tioners’ Training Camp, Dehra Dun, 1942- 
1943. Publecateons: Silk in India (with the 
late Prof. Maxwell! Lefroy), 1916. Address: 
Patna and Lloyd’s Bank, Calcutta. 


’ 

ARBUTHNOT, CuirFoRD WILLIAM ERNEST, 

B.E., B.A., C.I.E. (1930), 6. 13th February, 
1885. Educ. : Campbell College and Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Entered the Indian 
Service of Engineers as Assistant Engineer, 
P.W.D., in 1908; retired as Superintending 
Engineer in 1940. Served for four years, 
1914-1918 in the Indian Army during the 
Great War. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1921-1937. Member, Bombay- 
Sind Public Service Commission, 1937-1942. 
Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 


ARCOT, PRINCE OF, NAwaB AZIMZAH, His 
HIGHNESS 81k GHULAM MAHOMED ALI KHAN 
BaHapurk, GCE. 56. 22 Feb. 1882. 
s. father, 1903. Premier Mahomedan 
nobleman of Southern India, being the 
direct male descendant and _ representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Karnatic, 
#duc. : His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated under C. Morrison, M.A. ; 
Member of Legislative Council, 
1904-6; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the 
Madras Presidency, 1910-18; Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council by nomination, 
1916; awarded title of Highness in 1935. 
He possesses three cannons to fire salute on 
important occasions and is allowed to main- 
tain an Infantry Guard and an Escort of 
troops. The Collector of Madras, Mr. D. W. 
Day, I.C.8., ig the Ex-Officio, Political 
Officer attached to His Highness. President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; Presi- 
dent, South Indian Islamiah League, Madras. 
Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910. 
Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty; Life 
Member, South India Athletic Asgociation 
Club: Gymkhana, Madras. Address: Amir 


Meshal Palace, Madras. 


ASAF ALI, M.L.A., BAR-AtT-Law, 
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“The ARORA, RAI SAHIB SRI NARAYAN, Managing 


Proprietor, Messrs. Gopinath Badrinath, 
Patna City, Ex-Chairman, Patna City 
Municipality. Member of the Advisory 


Cttee, of the B. & N.W. Ry, 
1933-35; Hon. Mgte. 1933- 
36; Hon Treasurer, Bihar 
Central Relief Cttee. orga- 
nised by All-India Congress 
Cttee. during Earthquake of 
1934; Member, E I. Ry. 
Advisory Board, Calcutta, 
1935-37; President, Bihar 
and Orissa Chamber of 
Commerce,1936-37; Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council, 1936-37; Managing : 
Director, the Bihar Investment Trust Ltd., 
and Rai Sahib 8. Arora & Co. Ltd. Director, 
Bank of Bihar Ltd., the Bihar United Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., Behar Transport and Engi- 
neering Ltd, The Ghee Supply Co. (Bihar) 
Ltd., Purchasing Agent of Ghee for Govern- 
ment of India fm Bihar for Defence Services; 
Selling Agent of the Bengal Paper Mill Co., 
Ltd., since 1982 and Pres., Bihar Provin- 
cial Hindu Sabha. Takes active part in all 
Commercial, Industrial and Social activ- 
ities. Address: ‘‘ Arora House,’’ Patna City. 





Delhi; b. 
1888. Educ: Stephens College, Delhi, and 
Lincoln’s Inn, London; m. Aruna Ganguili, 
1928. Tried under D.17. A. in 1918 and acquit- 
ted ; jailed several times in connection with 
Congress movement; Travelled widely in 
Europe. Municipal Commissioner, Delhi ; 
Secretary, Congress Parliamentary Board. 
Active member, Nationalist Muslim Party ; 
returned by large majority on joint votes of 
Hindus and Muslims of Delhi to the Legislative 
Assembly, (1935). Member, Congress Working 
Committee and Secretary, Assembly Congress 
Party; Arrested and imprisoned under 
Defence of India Rules in Aug, 1942, released 
May 1945. Publications: Constructive Non- 
Co-operation: Reereitions: Roller skating, 
hunting and journalism. Address; Kucha 
Chelan, Delhi. 


ASAFJAHI, HONn’BLE RAJA DHARAM KARNA 


BAHADUR, second son of Raja Rajman Asfa 
Nawazwant Murli Manohar Bahadur; 0. 
131] H. in Hyderabad Deccan; five sons; 
awarded title of Raja 
Bahadur and Mansab of 
Rs, 2,000, cavalry of 1,000 
and Alam by H.E.H. the 
Nizam ; takes keen interest 
in art and literature. Educ. - 
St. George’s Grammar 
School ; Madras-e- Alia, 
Hyderabad Deccan, where 
he studied Persian and 
English ; Nizam College ; 
‘ Kayastha Pathashala ’ 
Allahabad ; later on joined 
Civil Service class; appointed Talyqdar 
in Revenue Department, where he rendered 
valuable service; Minister, P.W.D. and 
Medical and Home comprising 0.1.B., Munici- 
pality Water Works, Dr. e, Customs, 
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Wireless, etc, HEH the Nizams Govern- 
ment for 5 years, reorganization of the 
PWD, the Tungabhadra Survey, etc, 
being some of his achievements as Minister , 
introduced the Touring Eye Hospital, thus 
making medical help available to people 
in remote villages Hobbes collection of 
ancient things rare Persian carpets and 
poetry and patron of archaeology Annual 
income from his Kstate about Rs 12 lakhs 
most of 1t bemg spent on public works such 
as Industries EKducation and Health Address 
Malwala Palace, Hyderabad Deccan 


ASHAR, H N, Managing Durector, The 
Digvijay Insurance Co, Ltd 0b 
Rajkot 


m 1906 at 
Passed his Matriculation, book 
keeping and accounts with 
m National Union and London 
' Chamber of Commerce in 
first class Was Chief Scout 
Commissioner for Rajkot 
State and got a certificate 
S from Mahatma Gandhi for 
= his able leadership in scout 
ing in 1925 Started his 
career with Gresham, won 
a gold medal in the first 
year Joined New India as 
Chief Agent for Cutch & 
Kathiawar , won twice gold medals for highest 
business production Then joined as Branch 
Manager of Bharat Insurance Co, Ltd, 
Bombay, in 1937 Recipient of several 
medals and prizes for record business 
Managing Director, The Digviyay Insurance 
Co, Ltd since 1942 ddress Dhan Nur, 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay 


ASTHANA, DR NARAYAN PRASAD, MA ,LLD 

(1931 Agra Univ ), CT E (Jan 1, ’45) ex-Advo 
cate General, UP 06 April 20, 1874 m 
Munno Devi Educ Agra College, Began 
pee as Vakil at Agra in 1895, elected mem- 

er, Agra Municipal Board in 1902 and Vice 
Chairman, 1913, elected member, Provincial 
Legislative Council, 1916 23 , elected member, 
Council of State, 1927 30, Vice Chancellor 
Agra University, 1929, Advocate General,U P 
since July 1937 Practises in the Allahabad 
High Court Thrice elected President, 
Kayestha Conference Chairman of the 
Allahabad High Court Bar Council since 1937 
Address No 23, Canning Road, Allahabad 


ATHALYE, GANESH KRISHNA, BSc, BT, 
BSc (Lon), ARCSc Diploma of Imp 
Coll, MSc (London), Senior Scientific 
Officer, Research Meteorologist, CDRE, 
Cannanore 6b Feb 8, 1909, m Kamala 
Sohoni Educ Fergusson Coll, Poona, 
Imperial Coll of Science, London 
Worked as Meteorological Officer with the 
RAF in England Returned to India in 
1944 and was taken up in the Imperial 
Service Address Chemical Defence Re 
search Establishment, Canuanore,S India 





ATHMALLICK RAJA SHRI KISHORE CHANDRA 


DEO, RuLER of (See Indvan Princes’ Sectron) 


AUCHINLECK, H E GENERAL SIR CLAUDE 
JOHN Eyre, GCB, cr, 1945, GCTE, er, 


1040; C B,, 1984; C.8.1., 1986 ; D.8.0., 1917,, 


riety Fi te 
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OBE,1919,A DC General to the King since 
1941 , Col 1st Bn 1st Punjab Regt , the Bom- 
bay Grenadiers and the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers C nC in India since June 1948 b 

1884 ¢ of late Colonel John Claude Auchin- 
leck, R A,m 1921, Jessie d of late Alexander 
Stewart of Innerhadden Kanloch Rannoch, 
Perthshire Educ Wellington Coll, 
Served in Egypt 191415 Aden, 1915, 
Mesopotamia 191619, (despatches DSO, 
Croix de Guerre OBE, Brevet Lt Col) 

operations against Upper Mohmands 1933 
(despatches, CB), Mohmand Operations, 
1935 (despatches, CSI) Imperial Defence 
College, 1927, commanded ist batt, ist 
Punjab Regt, 1929 30, Instructor, Staff 
College Quetta 1930 33 Commander, Pesha- 
war Brigade India, 1933 36, Deputy Chief 
of General Staff Army Head quarters, India, 
1936 38, Member, Expert Cttee on the De- 
fence of India, 1938 , Comdr , Meerut District, 
India 1938 39, Comdr 4th Corps 1940, GO 
{ nC Northern Norway (Narvite) 1940, 
GO C mC Southern Command U kh July to 
Dec 1940 C mC in India Feb to July 
1941 C mG MEF,194142 Club United 
Service Address New Delhi 


AUGUSTI, K JoszpH 6 on 1st Dec 1884, ina 


family with long commercial traditions 
Took to business early 1n life. Is a pioneer in 
joint stock enterprise in 

Travancore Was one of 
the first to imtroduce 
moter industry im the 
State. Is a landholder 
and businessman 
Founded the Pala Central 
Bank Ltd , of South India 
Is the Managing Director 
of the Bank from the 
beginning Address Palai,S. I 





AUSTIN, SiR THOMAS c is (1941), KCI.E, 


(1945), Adviser to H the Governor of 
Madras since 1940, b July 20, 1887, m 
Cristina Wilson MB,ChB Educ Plymouth 
Coll , and Jesus Coll, Cambridge Entered 
ICS 1910 and posted to Madras 1911, 
Chairman, Assam Labour Board 1924 28, 
called to the Bar by Gray s Inn, 1931 , Dewan 
of Travancore 193234, Registrar of Co 
operative Societies 1934 38, Member, Board 
of Revenue 193840, Chief Secretary to 
ace of Madras, 1940. Address Madras, 8S. 
ndia 


AYKROYD, WALLACE RUDDELL, MD, Sc.D 


(Dublin), CBE, (1943), Dir, Nutrition 
Research Laboratories, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Coonoor, since 1985 
b July 30, 1899, m Freda Kathleen Buttery 
Educ . The Levs Sch, Cambrdge, Trinity 
Col, Dublin Beit Memorial Researc 

Fellow, 1928 30, member of Health Section, 
League of Nations, 1931 35, Delegate to 
United Nations Conference on Food & Agricul- 
ture, Hot Springs, US A , 1948, Mem , Famine 
Inquiry Com, 194445, Publhicahons. YVeta- 
mins and other Dietary Essentials (1983); 


r Cot. Bs 
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Three Philosophers (1935) Human Nutrition 
and Dret (1937), also numerous scientific 
ye ie on various aspects of nutrition 
Address Nutrition Research Laboratones 
Coonoor 8 India 


AYYANGAR TxHct Hon SIR N_ GOPALA 
SWAMI BA,BL Kt CSI CIE Diwan 
Bahadur Member Council of State 06 31st 
March 1882 m Sri Komalammal FKduc 
Wesley, Presidency and Law Colleges, Madras 
Assit Professor, Pacharyappas College, 
Maciras, 1904, entered Madras Civil Service 
by a competitive examination in 1905 
Dy Collector 1905 1919 Collector and 
Dt Mgte 1920 Member Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1927, Registrar General of 
Panchavats and Inspector of Local Bodies 
1921 28, Collector and Dt Mgte 
Anantapur, 1928 31, Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards, 1931 32, 
Secy to Go\t P W Dept 19382 34 
President, Indian Officers Assocn Madras 
1935 37 Member Board of Revenue 
Madras, 1935 37, Prime Minister of Kashmir 
1987 43 Address Nanga Parbat 90 


St “Mary s Road, Teynampet PO Madras | 


ABDUL 
Patna Collegiate School and 


SYED 
Educ 


AZIZ 
1885 


the Patna Bibar National and St. Columba 8 
Colleges 


Called to the Bar by the Middle 
Temple Enrolled Advocate 





1913 and Patna High Court, 
|} 1916 A Criminal and Civil 
lawyer of wide reputation 
Prosecution Counsel in the 
famous Delhi Conspiracy 
Case came into 
promimence early in hife 
for social and philanthropic 
activ ities made _ Blind 
Relief Camp a permanent 
annual feature at enormous 
expense founder, Patna Club 

Urdu Public Library attached 


private 
and the 
to the Anjuman Islamia Patna President 
and Patron of the local Muslim Orphanage 
interested in the development of Urdu and 


Hind: to promote literary interests and 
Hindu Muslim unity, presided over several 
Urdu literary conferences, returned to the 
Provincial Legislature thrice successively 
in 1926 19380 and 1937 Munister of Educa 
tion, Bihar and Orissa 1934 to 1937 resigned 
seat in December 1937, elected President 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League March 
1938 , re elected 1n 1938 39, 1939 40 , member 
All India Muslim League Working Committee 

Cosirman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League held in Patna, 
December, 1938 accepted Chairmanship of 
the Corruption Inquiry Committee, appoint 
ed during the Congress regime in 1938 and 
submitted a valuable report which is in the 
nature of a documented treatise on public 
administrative and judicial reform , resigned 


presidentship of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League and membership of the Council 
and of the Working Committee of the 


All India Muslim League in 1940 Appo.nted 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member, H E H 


Barrister at Law 0b | 
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the Nizams Govt, Hyderabad Dn, in 
Feb 1940 and resigned from his office in 
March 1944 on private grounds Addrees 
‘ Dilkusha,” Patna, EIR 


BABER SHUM SHERE Comdg Gen, GBE 


KCSI, KCIE, Hon Col British Army 
b 27th January 1888, s of H H Hon. 
General Maharaja Chandra Shumshere,G CB, 
etc D G@ Police(1903 29), D G@ Med Dept , 
(1932), In charge of Provinces, Listern Terai 
Nepal 1939 Delhi Durbar (1903), visited 
Europe (1908), 1n charge of shooting arrange- 
ments during visit of King George V (1911), 
attached A H Q, India (March 1915 to Fe 
1919) as I Gen Nepalese Contingents during 
Great War (Despatches, specially, thanks of 
Csin-C in India), KCSI, KCIE for 
meritorious Service, ist Class Nepal Star 
(1918), thanks of Nepal Govt and Sword of 
Honour, Waziristan Field Force, 1917 
(Despatches) Special mention by Cin C in 
India and Govr Gen in Council, Nepalese 
Miltary Decoration for bravery at AHQ 
India as I Gen Nepalese Contingent during 
Afghan War, 1919 (G BE, Medal)  Repre- 
sented Nepal at Northern Command Manceuv- 
res at Attock (1925) In memory of son Bala 
Shum Shere supphed Pokhara with pipe 
drinking water costing over Rs 1 lac 
and donated Rs 1 lac to the Earthquake 
Relief kund Nepal 1933 Address Khat 
mandu, Nepal 


ot the Calcutta High Court, BABU AMULUDHAM ADDY Landlord 6 Nov 27 


1870 Eluc Calcutta University m 2s and3 
d represented Alipoie Ward in Calcutta Cor 
poration for 29 yeais from 
1895 strved as represen 
tative of Ben,al National 
Chamber of Commerce on 
Calcutta Port Irust for 2 
years, Calcutta Improve 
ment Trust for 3 years 
Bengal Leg Council for 5 
years and Board of Govt 
Commercial Institute Cal 
cutta for 18 years Hon 
Mgzte for 9 years and Presi 
dent Board of Directors 
Bhowanipore Banking Corporation Ltd, for 
8 years till 1924 one of the founders of 
All India Cow Conference Assoecn and 
Sunderbhan Landholders Assocn President 
Chetla Boys’ H E School Managing Cttee 
and Vice President, Ramrikdas Haralalka 
Hospital Cttee Took prominent part im 
improving the Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1923 
Address 154 Chetla Road, Calcutta 


wher + 





BADAMI DR VENKATA RAO KRISHNA RAO, 


LAg (Coimbatore), PhD (Cantab.), 3rd 
s of Krishna Rao Badam: Irwin Univ Prof 
of Agricultural Science and Principal Coll of 
Agricultural Research 1n the Benares Hindu 
Univ 6 Jan 12 1888 at Mysore, m Kamala 
Bal Edue Bangalore, Mysore and Coimbatore 
Agricultural College, travelled 1n Denmark 
Sweden & Krance Attd Imp Botanical Conf 
at Lond , International Jambooree at Copen 
hagen and both the two Br Empire 
Exhibitions at Wembley , conducted Research 
work at Cambridge from 1923 26 joined 

Mysore Agricultural service in 1913 and 
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wes on deputation to Europe 
1923-26, Economic Botanist, Dy Dir 
of Agriculture and Principal, Agricultural 


School, Habbal , loaned to Orissa Govt and 
served as Dy Dir in charge of Agricultural 
Dept , 1938 44 , member of the Indian Central 
Cotton Cttee and served on several Cttees 
of the ICAR Address Benares Hindu 
University, Benares 


BADLEY, BRENTON THOBURN (BISHOP), M A., 
DD,LLD, Member of the Himalayan Club 
and of the American Geographical Society , 
Member, Phi Beta Kappa Fratermty ¢ Member, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity, Bishop 
of the Methodist Church of América 
(Retd) 6 May 29, 1876 m Mary Putnam 
Stearns of Boston Univ, Boston, Mass, 
USA Educ Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Dela 
ware Ohio, BA, DD, Columbia Unv 
New York City, MA , Simpson Coll 
Indianola, Iowa (LL D ), Professor of English 
Literature, Lucknow Christian Coll 
Lucknow, 1900 1909 , Gen Secretary, Epworth 
League, India and Burma, 1910 17 Associate 
Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, New 
York, 191819, Executive Secy Cen 
tenary Movement, India and Burma, 1920 24, 
Consecrated Bishop (American Methodist 
Episcopal Church) May 1924 Pubdlacations 
** The Making of a Christian College in India ’ 
(Calcutta) 1906, “New kKtchings of Old 
India ’’ (New York) 1917, ‘ India, Beloved of 
Heaven’’ (New York) 1918, ‘‘ Hindustan’s 
Horizons ’’ (Calcutta), 1923 , “‘ Indian Church 
Problems ’’ (Madras), 1980, ‘‘ The Sohtary 
Throne’? (Madras), 19381, ‘‘ Visions and 
Victories in Hindustan’’ (Madras), 1981, 
““Warne of India’? (Madras), 1932, “‘ The 
Making of a Bishop’’ (Lucknow), 1942 
Address® No 2, Old Survey Road, Dehra 
Dun UP 


BAHAWALPUR: Lt -Cot His HIGHNESS 
NawaB of (See Indian Princes’ Sectron), 
BAHAWALPUR CapTaIN SAHIBZADA 
MOHAMMAD ABBAS ABBASI WALI AHAD of His 
Seti Highness the Nawab Ruler 
Bahadur of Bahawalpur 06 
on the 22nd March 1924 
He joined the Azitehison 
Chiefs College, Lahore, in 
February, 1934, and havin, 
completed his education 1s 
now receiving administrative 
training He received the 
King’s Coronation Medal, 
feu.” } 19387 Like his father he 1s 
a keen sportsmaD and Philatelist Address 
Sadiq Garh Palacé (Bahawalpur State) 


BAHUGUNA, SURENDRA Datt, MA (Econo- 
mics), LLB, Dip Ed, MBRST, Educational 
Adviser for the Eastern States Agency 
(Retired) Principal Ghananand Ooll, 
Mussoorie UP 0b Dec 14,1905 m Shrimati 
Shakambari Devi Umyal Educ Prata 
High School, Tehri, Garhwal State, DA 
Coll, Dehra Dun, Central Hindu Coll, 
Benares , Lucknow University , Leeds Univ 
Teacher, Cambridge School, Dehra Dun, 
Head-master of the State High School, 
Nandgaon State. Publications <A_ thesis 
on the social, economic and political life of a 
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fr teal P tmbe of the Himalayas and a thesis on the 


Educational ideals and methods of Sanderson. 
Address Kin Crug Mussoorie 


BAIG, Mirza RasHip ALI Chief Organiser of 
the National War kiont since June 1944, 
JP, s of the ‘ate Sir Abbas Ah 
Bag, K CIE,CSI 6b 25th 
March, 1905 m Tara Gupta 
daughter of Mr & Mrs B C Hm 
Gupta and grand daughter & 
of SirK G Gupta,h CSI 
3 Sons e Clifton and R 
M C Sandhurst, England Gm 
Commissioned, 1924 and ime 
Posted to 16th Inght 
Cavalry Resigned after 
81X years’ service to*enter 
business President, In 
dian Piogressive Group, 
1939 Jt Hon Secretary, Bombay Red Cross 
& Amenities for Troops Fund Jt Hon Secre 
tary, Mayor of Bombay s Citizens’ Concilia- 
tion Committee formed during Riots, 1941 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1942 ‘Trustee, Moha 
med Hajee Saboo Sidd3k Trust and other 
Trusts Member of Rotary Club and other 
geo eone Address (sreenwood Court 
imla 





BAJPAI, THE How’BLF SIR GIRJA SHANKAR, 
BA (Oxon) BSc (Allahabad) KCSI 
KBE, CIE, ICS, Agent General for 
India inthe USA 6 3 April1891 due 
Muir Central College Allahabad and Merton 
College Oxford Appointed to the ICS in 
November 1915 Under Secretary to Govern 
ment, United Provinces 1920 21 Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference 1921 and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921 22, on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada Australia and New 
Zealand, 1922 , Under Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Dept of Kducation Health 
and Lands 1923, deputed to South Africa 
1925-26, Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, June 1926 Secretary to 
Government of India, 1927-29; Deputed 
to Geneva, 1929 and 1980 and to the Indian 
Round Table Conference 1930 and 1931, 
Adwser to Indian Delegation to Imperial 
Conference, 1937 , Temporarv Member of the 
Vicerovs Executive Council, September 
19385 to January 1936, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Dept of Education, 
Health and Lands, 19321940 Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, Apml 1940 
October 1941. Address Washington 


BAJPAI, RAI BAHADUR PANDIT SuRAJ DIN 
OBE (1939), BSc 1st class 1908, AHaha 
bad Univ LLB, lst class 1910, Allaha 
bad Univ Rai Bahadur, 1929 »b 
August 31,1887 m Shreemati Yashoda Devi, 
1906 due Muir Central Coll and the 
Univ School of Law, Allahabad Professor 
of Mathematics, Muir Central Coll, Allaha 
bad, March 1909 to April 1910, Appointed as 
Dy Coll in the U P Civil Service from Oct 5, 
1910 Secretary, Allahabad Dist Board, 
1914-16, Junior Secy and Secy Board of 
Revenue, U P, 1919 23, Dy Secy, Finance 
Dept , Govt of UP, since December 1923, 
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Finance Secy. to the U.P. Govt., 
Retd. in August 1942. Re-employed ae 


Dy. Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, U.P. 
from June 1, 1942 to January 31, 19045. 
Address : Shiva Dham, Mall Avenue, Lucknow. 


BALRAMPUR: MAHARAJA SIR PATESHWARI 
PRASAD SINGH SAHEB, Maharaja of Balrampur 
Raj. (See Nobles Section). 


BAMST, MaJoR SOHRAB RUeTOMSI, F.RB.S.A., 
F.C.R.A., M.B.E., J.P., Hon. Presidency 


Magistrate. b. April 1887. Edur.: St. Xavier's 
College. 


Qualified Public Accountant and 
Auditor. Mg Proprietor, 
Sohrak R. Bamji & Sons. 
Served in the Indian Land 
Forces for 32 years. Pro- 
moted to the rank of Major 
after Passing Examination, 
1932. Helped Military 
Hospital Relief Funds 
during 1914-18. Holder, 
Military Decorations. J.P., 
1934, Hon. Presidency Ma- 
gistrate, 1937. Chairman, 
Municipal Schools Com- 
mittee, “‘A’’ Ward 1939-45, M.B.E., 19438. 
O. C. Cyclist Messenger Service A.R.P. 
Director, National War Front ; Vice-President, 
Society of Hon. Pres. Magistrates. Takes active 
part in civic matters. Non-official Visitor of 
Jails, and member, Executive Committee, 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. Author of 
several books and dramas. Student of Reli- 
gions. Founder and Vice-President, Bombay 
Parsi Association, Bombay Parsi Textile 
League. Active member of several civic 
bodies. A prominent Freemason. Fellow 
of The Royal Society of Arts, London, 
Corporation of Accountants, Glasgow, Institute 
of Commerce, Birmingham, Helped raising 
War and other public Relief Funds. 
Address : Prospect Chambers Annexe, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 





BANAJI, Burngor P., L. M. & 8., FRCS., 
F.C PS., Ophthalmic Surgeon. 6. 1882; m. 
Dr. Miss Pesikaka. Educ.: at Bombay & The 
United Kingdom ; Late Ophthalmic Surgeon, 
Parsee General Hospital. Address: Taj 
Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 


BANERA, MAJOR RAJADHIRAJ AMAR SINGHJI 
oF, belongs to Udaipur house; 6, 2nd 
August 1886; succeeded his father 22nd 
Oe seas. 


Dec. 1908; m. the sister of 
Three f 


i 


Maharaja Surguja. 
sons: Rajkumar Pratap 
Singhji (Heir-Apparent), 
Rajkumar Man _  Singhji, 
Barrister-at-Law, Judge, 
High Court at Udaipur and 
Major Rajkumar Guman 
Singhji, I.A.; and Bhanwar | 
Samar Singhjl, B.A. Kaja- 
dhiraj is a member of ; 
Mahadraj Sabha and Walter a 

Krit Rajput Hitkarni Sabha and President of 
Mewar Central Advisory Board, Udaipur. 
Area of the Estate, 250 sq. miles. Population: 
$3,000. Address : Banera (Mewar), Rajputana. 





Who's Who in India 


19388. BANERJEA, PRoF. DR, PRAMATHANATH, M.A. 


(Cal.), D.8c. Econ. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, 
Leader, Nationalist Party, Indian Legislative 
Assembly, President, Indian Association, Fel- 
low and Member of the 
Syndicate, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; President, Indian 
Political Science Con- 
ference, 1940; politician, 
economist and educa- 
tionist. Educ.:  Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of 
Economics; member of 
the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1923-30; Minto 
Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta University, 1920- 
35 ; President, Council of Post-Graduate Tea- 
ching in Arts, Calcutta University, 1931-38. 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921; Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1929-30; President, 
Bengal Economic Society, since 1927; 
President, Indian Economic Conference, 1980; 
Secretary, Reception Committee, Indian 
National Congress, 1911, 1917 and 1920; 
Publications: A study of Indian Econo- 
mics, Public Administration in Ancient India, 
Fiscal Policy in India, History of Indian 
Taxation, Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company. Provincial Finance in India, etc. 
b. November 1879. Address: 4-A, Vidyasagar 
Street, Calcutta, 





BANERJI, SIR ALBION RAJKUMAR, Kt. (1925), 


I,C.8., C.8.1. (1921), C.1.E. (1911), 6. Bristol 
10 Oct. 1871; m. 1898, @. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. ; Calcutta University, Ballilo 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
1.C.8.. 1885; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapahb; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment ag Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officlated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded I Class title 
‘* Rajamantradhurina ’’ of Gandabherunda 
Order, with Khillats by H.H. The Maharaja 
in open Durbar, Oct. 1925. Publications: 
The “Indian Tangle’? (Hutchinson), ‘ An 
Indian Pathfinder’ (Kemp Hall Press), 
“The Rhythm of Living’ (Rider & Co.), * 
What is Wrong with India” (Kitabistan). 
Address: c/o The Imperial Bank of India, 
Bangalore. 


Who’s Who in India 


BANERJI, AmMIYA CHARAN, IES, 
1st Class (Cal 1918),M A (Cantab), FRAS 
(Eng), F NI 1st class Math Tripos Part I 
(1916), Wrangler Math Tripos Part IJ 
(Cantab 1918) Professor and Head of Depart 
ment of Mathematics, IES, Allahabad 
University 6 23rd Sept 1891 m to Probha 
Neogy (1921) Educ Zilla School, Bhagal 
pur, Presidency College, Calcutta, Clare 
College, Cambridge Behar Govt Scholar tc 
Cambridge, 1915 Foundation Scholar, Clare 
College, _Cambrdge President of Clare 
College Debating Society for two terms in 
1918 19 Appomted Professor of Mathe 
matics, Muir Central College, Allahabad 
1920, became member, Indian Educationa' 
Service, 1921 services lent to Allahabad 
University, 1922 , President Secondary Educa 
tional Conference, U P, 1933, Promoted to 
Junior Selection of the IES, 1934, Hon 
Secretary 1926 44 Public Library Allahabad 
First Secretary of National Academy of Science. 
Allahabad, at present its Vice President 
Fellow of Royal Astronomical Society (Eng ) 
and of National Institute of Sciences (India) 
First President of Mathematics section of 
Indian Science Congress, which was separated 
from Physics section in Jan 1940 President 
of Benares Mathematical Society Associate 
Editor mn Mathematics for Indian Science 
Abstracts Publheateons Several research 
papers 1n Hydrodynamics, Nuclear Physics, 
Wave Mechanics, Relativity and Expanding 
Universe, Galactic Dynamics and Astronomy 
Address Gyan Kutir, Beli Road, Allahabad 


BANERJI, Sukumar, Ral  BAHApDOUR, 
BA Retd Asstt Commr of Police 
Calctitta 6b 65 October 1880 m to Suhas 
sini, eldest d@ of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Ghosal of Bhukailas Ra) Educ St Xaviers 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Govt 
College, Krishnagar, Bengal Police Training 
School, obtained First prize in Law n the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School Jomed Calcutta Police in 1902, 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned m the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Govt 
January 1931 and the title of Rai Bahadur 
conferred in June 1935 A Deorneed Justice 


of the Peace, promoted Ag Deputy 
Commr of Police, Calcutta, temporarily 
in 1035, retired in 1986 Address 1 


Parasar Road, Calcutta 


BANGANAPALLE NAwWwAB MIR FA?LE ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR OF (See Indian Princes 
Section) 


BANSDA, H H MAHARAWALJI SHRI SIR 
INDRASINHJI PRATAPSINHJI, RULER OF (See 
Indian Princes’ Sectron) 


BANSWARA Hie 
SINGHJI BAHADUR OF (See Indian Princes 
Sectvon) 


BAON]T His Higuness, NAWAB Mir Monam | 
MAD MUSHTAQ UL HASAN KHAN SAHEB 
BAHADUR, SAFDAR JUNG, RULER OF (See 
Indwan Princes Section). 


Loor 


MSc. BAPNA, Wazm uD Dow1a, Ral BAHADUR SIR 


SERAYMAL Kt CIE BA BSc LLB, 6 
24th April1882 m Shreemati Anand Kumari, 
d of the late Mehta ‘ 
Bhopal Singh, Dewan of i 
Udaipur Educ at 
Maharana s High School, 
Udaipur, Govt College, 
Ajmer and the Muir 
Central College Allaha 
bad For about a year 
practised law in Ajmer 
Merwara, served in 
Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer appointed Distrmct and Sessions Judge 
in Indore State 1907 Law Tutor to 
H H Maharaja Tukoj: Rao III, 1908 His 
Highness Second Secretary 1911 and First 
Secretary, 1913 Home Munister, 1915, 
retired on special pension 1921 joined 
Patiala State as a Minister, rejomed Holkar 
State Service as Home Munister, 1923, 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of 
the Cabmet Prime Minister and President 
of the Cabinet, 1926 to 1939 retired in 
June 1939 Prime Minister Bikaner, 
1939 1941 Chief Minister Rutlam State 
1942 Prime Mimster Alwar State from 
151243 Rai Bahadur 1914 and CIE, 
1931, a substitute Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference 1931, Delegate 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations 
1935 Knighted 1936 Address Alwar 
(Ra)putana) 





BARAMB4A RAJA SREE NARAYAN CHANDRA 


BIRBAR MANGRAJ MAYAPATRA (See Indian 


Princes Section) 


BARIA, Lt Cor (HON) His HI@HNmSS Ma 


HARAWAL SHRI SIR RANJITSINBJI, RAJA OF 
(See Indian Princes Section ) 


BARODA Lt Con His HIGHNFSS, MABARAJA 


SIR PRATAPSINHA GAEKWAD, MAHARAJA OF 
(See Indian Princes Section) 


BARODA HER HIGHNESS MAHARANI SHANTA 


DkVI GAEKWAR, daughter of Sardar Mansing- 
rao Ghorpade and Mrs 
Yashoda Bai Ghorpade 
of Kolhapur 6 October 
1914 m January 1929 His 
Highness Maharaja Pratap 
sinha Gaekwar of Baroda— 
three sons and five daugh 
ters Educ  privately— 
has travelled extensively 
in India Englane and 
the Continent of Europe— 
is a member of Suvretta 
Skating Club, St Morits 





Recreattone* Riding, Skating and Badminton 


Address Laxmi Vilas Palace Baroda 


HIGHNESS SIR PrrtHI BARRY, CuHanues HakoLp, MA (Cantab), 


Principal, Aitchison Coll Lahore 0b 17 
keb 1905 m Miss Maclachlan of Lanark 
Educ at R N C Osborne Bradfield Coll, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1926 31, In- 
spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 19823838, appointed Principal 
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Aitchison Coll 1933 Pubdlireatrons 
“Gleaming Arches’’, 1929, ‘ White Sails,’ 
1980, ‘ Bridges of Song’’, 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab) Address Axtchi 
son Colle.e Lahore 

BARTLEY, Sir JOBN, kt (194) CST (1941), 
CIE (1986), MA, LLB, Barat Law 
(Lincoins Inn) Additional Secretary and 
Draughtsman, Govt of India, Legislative 
Dept 6b 2nd March, 1886 m to E C 
Collins,d of A T Collins Dublin due 
Campbell College Belfast and Tnmnity 
Coll Dublin Univ Entered ICS 1909, 
arrived in India (Bengal), 1910 , Political 
Agent, Tripura, 191519, Political Officer, 
Sikkim 1920 , District Judge, Tippera 
1921 23, Secy to the Govt of Bengal, 
Legislative Dept and Secretary, Bengal 
Legislative Council, 19241931 , Joint 
Secretary and subsequently Additional 
Secretary to the Govt of India Legislative 
Dept and Draughtsman, since 1982 Adviser 
to India siepresentitive on the Prepiratory 
Commission to the United Nations Orginis2 
tion Nov 194» Address New Delhi 


BARTOS JOHN FRANK Managing Dnurector 
Bata Shoe Co Ltd inIndia b 21st November 
1900 in Zlin, Czechoslovakia Edue 1n Schools 
of Trade and Lconomy in_ Czechoslo 

eee vahia later obtained special 
technical and industrial 
education in the United 
States Came to India in 
1933 and assumed charge 
of Bata organisation here 
2 Bult up Batanagar a town 
12 miles south of Calcutta 
Conpected with various 
public bodies and organisa 
tions Honorary 
Czechoslovak Association 
Calcutta Delegate of Czecho 
slovak Red Cross for East India, Member 
Rotary Club , Vice President Bengal Olympic 
Astociation Vice Patron City Athletic 
Club Calcutta Author of Evolution o) 
Induan Shoe making Address Batanagar 
24, Parganas Bengal 


BARWALA ODARBAR SHRFF AMPAWALAI 
THF RULER OF (See Indvan Prinees Section) 

BARWANI His HIGHNFSS RANA SHR 
DEVISINGHJI RANA OF (See Indiun Prince: 
Section) 

BASHIR, AHMAD MIAN Barmster at Law 
Lahore Editor ‘“ Humayun Magazine 
Urdu Orgamzer Poet and author o 29th 
March 1893 Only son of late Justic 








Shah Din m Get. Ara 
Begam, @ of late Sir 7 “fade” * 
Mohd Shafi, has 1 on 


and 2 daughters Edue at 
Lahore and Oxford , worked 
for sometime as Hon 
Prof at Islamia College 
Lahore Founded in January } 
1922 in memory of his | 
father the Urdu monthly ; 
“ Humayun ”’ Founded 
Anjuman i-Urdu Punjab | 
(1986), Fellow, *Punjab 

University (1940), Member of Counc! 
of Anjuman: Hamayati-Islam, Lahore 


Who’s Who in India 


Membert of Court, Muslim University, Aligarh , 
Member Board of Directors, All India Anju- 
man i Taraqqi : Urdu (Delhi), Member, Stand- 
ing Committee AllIndia Mohammedan 
Educational Conference (Aligarh) Member, 
Working Committee All India Mushm League 
(July 1942) Publications ‘Talism i Zindagi, ’ 
**Musalmanon ka Mazi Hal aur Mustaqbil’ 
Recreation Walking Address ‘“ Almanzar,”’ 
82, Lawrence Road, Lahore 


‘ASHIR SHEIKH MAHOMMED Director Juggilal 
Kamlapat Ironand Steel Co Ltd’, Partner 
Indian National Tannery 1nd Auto Service 
Garage Cawnpore Member Municipal 
Boird Director Reserve 
Bank of India (Northern 
Delhi 1rea1) Member fron 
«& Steel Panels (both Major 
& Minor) of Govt of India 
for Post War Development 
Jre ident Rotary Club of 
Cawnpore Son of late 
Hon } le hhan Bahadur Haji 
Hafiz Mchammed Halm 
b Sept 1902 BSe 
Allahal ad BCom 
(Lond) IRIS Barat 
Law (Middle Temple) 
Magistrate 
UP Member Cawnpor? Improvement 
Trust Juhi Notified Area Board of Com 
munication UP Senate Lucknow Univer 
sity Provincial War Board Has four sons 
Recreaftons Shooting Cricket and Tennis 
Was captain of several Indian Gymkhana 
terms in England during 1924 and 1925 
Address Bashir Lodge Cawnpore 





Was 


Honorary 
President Merchants Chamber 


President BASU JaTiInDRA Nath MA,MLA, Solicitor 


b 7 Feb 1872 m Sarala Ghosh Edue Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta Has 
been a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Assembly for twenty vears 
Formerly President of the National Liberal 
Federation of India and the Indian 
Association, Calcutta a Delegate from Benga) 
to the Round Table Conferences in England 

formerly President, Incorporated Law Society, 
Calcutta , is connected with several Educa 
tional 

Address 


and Social service organizations 
6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta 


BATHGATE, GORDON Murkay, CA RA, 


JP, Hon Presidency Magistrate Partner, 
A F ferguson & Co Chartered Accountants 
Bombay and Branches 8 38rd May 1888 
m Jane MacWhurter 
Educ Glasgow High 
School, Glasgow Univer- 
sity Served in 1914-18 
War with Cameronians, 
Royal Flying Corps and 
RAF Represented the 
Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Karachi 
Municipalitv, 1927-28 Presi- 
® dent, Caledonian Society 
; of Bombay, 1940 Clubs 

East India and Sports, 
Bycuila Club, Bombay Address 





London 
Kamal Mahal, Carmichael Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bomba; 


\BATLEY, 


Who’s Who wn Indta 


Partner BELDI CAPTAIN [IKKA SURINDAR SINGH MBE 


CLAUDL ARRIBA, 
Gregson, Batley and King Chartered Archi 


teets Db Oct 1879 Educ at Queen 
| Ehzabeth’s School, Ipswich Articled in 
Ipswich. Practised in kettering Northants 


and in London up to 1913 and in Bombay 
thereafter Publications The ‘ Design 
Development of Indian Architecture (in threc 
volumes, 1934 second edition 1940, in one 
volume) and sundry articles and papers both 
in England and India on architectural sub 
jects Prof of Architecture, Sir J J School 
of Art, Bombay, 192443 Address Char 
tered Bank Building, Bombay 


BAVADA, SHRIMANT KAMALADFVI PARASHU 
RAMRAO PANE AMATYA, Senlor Balsaheb of 
Bavada (Kolhapur State) 6 May 10, 1913 
d of the late Sir Parashuramrao Patwardhan, 
Rajasaheb of Jamkhand! 
and Lady Ramabaisaheb 
Patwardhan JLdue pri 
vately m the Inte Para 
shuramrao Pant Amatya 
Hukammat Panha, the 
Jahagndarsaheb of Bavada 
in March 1924 has only 
# one daughter After the 
4 death of her husband in 
June 1942, she took active 
interest in the welfare 
of her Jahagir and very 
recently she cxercised her mht and adopted 
Ramchandra P int as the Jaghirdar of Lavada 
She 1s a fine rider an ardent lover of tine alts 
and an cnthusiastic student of classical music 
Address Vijaya Mansion, Shahupuri, holha 
pur 





BAVDELAR THE HONBLE MR RatarnamM 


SHRIPAD BA (Bom «& Cantab) Addl 
Judze, High Court Bombay 6 Sept 16 
1898, Educ Rajaram Coll holhapur 


Deccan Coll, Poona Sidney Sussex Coll 
Cambridge Address 17 Bansilal Motil 
Bldg 64d, Girgaum Road Bombay 4 


BEDELAR, RAo SanEB V P, BSc, BEL 

State Lngineer Miraj, D 18th Dec 1896 
Educ at Miraj, holhapur and Poona Bbc, 
1n1919 and BL Civilin 1923 Wasa Lombay 
Govt. Scholar in Engineer 
ing oe stipendiary 
help from Mua) State Ser- 
vice in 1923 Consultant si 
Engineer to Ichalkaranji Hi 
Jahagir m 1927 Marricd, & 
one son and two daughters § 
Has designed and cons 
tructed many Engineering 
works Was a member ot f; 
the Council of The Indian 
Road Congress tor two 
years Chairman of the "2 

War Loan Commiuttec 1n Miray Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Mira) State Bank 
Ltd , and the Miray Hlectric Supply Co Ltd 

brn Salieb, 1942 Address Muraj Senior 

& 





Tr V we ~ 


BID! Harkrisnav Tar MA I5 J 
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(military) Hony Mazistrate and Civil Judge 
of Kallar in Rawalpindi {Punjib) At present 
Recruiting Officer Rawalpindi 6 February 
22 1897 e son of Raja Sir pepe rs 
Gubukhsh Singh’ Bedi r 
KBI Kt CIEL, direct 
descendant of Guiu Nanak 
Murried has 7 sons [5 
tond of public service and an 
advocate of temperance 
movement. IHobiy Games 
and Music Address Pilla 
Villa Murrec Road Rawal 
pind) 





Dt Myr, 
Punjab National Lank {td Bombay (C P 


and Madras) (Circles 6 Tune 9 1906 m Sh 
Sushila Deva linci des cndant of Guru Nanak, 
founder of Sikh relition, 
Leduc DAV Coll La 
hore and University Law 
(o}] Lahore practised 
Law at Gurdaspcr 1926 28, 
entered Lanking in 1)?78 
Scnior Professor ot I cono 
MICs Fatehchand Coll 
for Women tor ‘1 short 
period for some time 
(,eneral Secretary P & 
Union, TIahore President, 
North Indiv Association, 
1943, member Bankhin 
Merehants Chamber Bom 





Bombay 
Cttee 
Lay member or tee to draft constitution 


since 
Ind an 


for the Indiin Banks Assoen Publications 

A stuly of tae Principles of Economics 

Lahore—Old & New, Bombay—Old d Neu, 
Lditor The Punjab National Bank Magazine 
since 1941 Club Cricket Club of India 
Bombay Address 020B Colleze Bach 
Road, Bombay 19 


BELL, 'Hxe HoN MR Justice JAMES ALAN 


MC (1918) BA, LLB (Cantab) 1920 
Judge High Couit Madras 6 Oct 28 1894 
m Norah d of late Fairfax Davies Norfolk 
Educ Roval Grammar School Newcastle 
on Tyne, Downy Coll, Cambridge Called 
to Bar Lincolns Inn 1920, practised at 
Common Law Bar North Eastern Circuit, 
Commissioner of Lscheat, Dy Lecturer Coun 
cul of Legal Education, on Criminal Law, 
Civil Procedure and Practice and Evidence, 
Dy County Court Judge London 1939 40, 
ittached Judge Advocate Generals Office, 
War Ofhce, London 1940 Dy Judge Advo- 
cate General Iceland Expeditionary Force, 
1940 41 Publications Asstt Editor, Odgers 

Common Law , Joimt Lditor, ‘ Libel 
for Laymen’ , ‘ Lord Birkenhcad s Famous 
Cases , articles in Legal Journals on Income 
Tax Rating and Trade Union Law. Address. 
“* Ripley,’ Adyar, Madras 


BELVALKAR, SHRIPAD KRISHNA, M A,, Ph D. 


(Harvard Univ), IES (Retd), 6 llth 
Dec 1881 Education Rajaram Coll, 
Kolhapur and Deccan Coll Poona and 
at Harvard, U 8 A Joined Bombay 
Ed Dept, 1907 Prof of Sanskrit, Deccan 
Coll, 19141934, one of the principal 


« founders of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 


baa i 


1%, 
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Institute Poona and for several years its Hon 

Secy , since April 1943, General Editor of 
the B O R Institutes critical edition of the 
Mahabharata , Editor of the Bhishmaparvan 
Revipient of Kaiser: Hind Silver Medal 
and the title Rao Bahadur President 
of All India Oriental Conference, 
Twelfth (Benares) Session Publications 

‘ Systems of Sanskrit Grammar”, Edition 
and translation of Bhavabbutis ‘“* Later 
History of Rama ’ in the Harvard Oriental 
Series English translation of Kavyadarsa 

Critical editions with Notes and Translation of 
the Bhagavadgita and Brahmasutrabhashya 

Basu Mahk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta Univ 1925, and (in Collabora 
tion with Prof Ranade) History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vols 2 and 7 (out of the 8 pro 

jected), over 80 papers contributed to Onen 

tal Journals or presented to learned Societies 
Address ‘‘ Bilvakunja,” Poona, No 4 


BENARES 
SINGH BAHADUR (minor), Ruler of 
Indian Princes Sectvon) 


BENJAMIN, VEN T kKurRuvnLA BA, 
Archdeacon of Kottayam, since July 1922, 
Formerly Incumbent of Pro Cathedral, 
Kottayam, 18951922, Acting Principal 
CNI, Kottayam, 1912 18, Archdeacon and 
Surrogate, 1922, Bishops Commussary, 1923 
Retired May 1939 Bishop s Commussary, 1944 
Publecatoons (in Malayalam) Notes on the 
Lpisties to the Hebrews Notes on the Lpistles 
to the Thessalomans Devotional Study of the 
Bible Editor of “‘ Treasury of Knowledge 
and Family HIriend ’ Address Maramon, 
via Tiruvalla 


BENNETT, Groraze ERNEST, MSc, M Inst 
G kh, MI Mech EL JP, _ Consulting 
Lugineer to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar since 1942 6 1884 m Krances 
Sophia Bennett Educ Stockport Gram 
mar School, Manchester University Assis 
tant Engineer (Bridges), GIP, 1910 1916, 
Port Kogineer, Chittagong, 19161919, Ex 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919 24 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 192426, Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926 30 , Chief Engineer, 
1930 1940 Ag Chairman, five occasions 
Late Member of Council Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Controller of Supplies, Bombay, 
1940 42 Address Man ulas Palace, 
Jamnagar 


BENNETT, THE HON Mr JvustickE JOHN 
REGINALD WILTIIAM Ma (Oxon), Judge, 
High Court, Allahabad, since Oct, 1944 
b October 18, 1888, m Margaret Winifred 
Seabrook, Educ Warwick School and 
Worcester College Oxford Appointed to 
Indian Civil Service, 1911, Judge, Chief 
Gourt Oudh, 194044, Address 5, Mayo| 
Road, Allahabad 


BENTHALI, Tur Hon SIR EDWARD 
CHARLES, ht (1938) Kh OST (1945), Mem 
ber, Governor Generals Executive Council 
(War Transport), since July, {942 kor 
merly sentor partner, Bird & Co, Calcutta 
and F W _ Heilgers & Co Calcutta s of 
Revd. Benthall and Mrs. Benthall, o, 26th 


H H MAHARAJA VIBHUTI NARAIN 
(See 


BHABHA, Homi JKHANGIR BA 
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November 1898 m 1918 Hon’ble Ruth Mc- 
Carthy Cable, daughter of first Baron Cable 
of Ideford, one son EZdue Eton (King’s 
Scholar), King s College, Cambridge Served 
European War, 191419 (wounded), Staff 
War Office, 191819 Dhurector, Imperial 
Bank of India 1926 34, Governor, 1928 30, 
President Bengal Chamber of Commerce, | 
Member of Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 1932 and 1936, Delegate, 
Indian Round Table Conference 1931 32 , 
Director, Reserve Bank of India, 1935 36 
Indian ‘Army Retrenchment Cttee 1931 ! 
Council of State 193233, Bengal Leg 
Assembly, 193435, Bengal Leg Council, 
1937 38, Munistry of HKconomic Warfare, 
London, 1940 41, Board of Trade, 1941 42 
Address Dclhi, and 37, Ballygunge Park, 
Calcutta 


BERESFORD PEIRSE LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


SIR NozkL MONSON Qk LA POER, K BF 

CB, D S O, Welfate General in India 
6 December 22, 1887 m hatharine Camilla 
Colvin, 27th July 1929 Hduc Wellington 
College Brrkshure, England RMA, 
Woolwich 190007, Commissioned Royal 
Field Artillery, 18th Dec 1907, Great War, 
1914 1918 kgypt, Mesopotamia, krance and 
Belgium Statt College, Camberley, 1924 25. 
Address G H Q, India 


BEWOOR, SIR GURUNATH VENKATESH, BA 


(Bom) BA (Cantab), kt, CIE ICS 
Secy to Govt of India in the Posts & Air 
Dept since Aug 1942 6 20 Nov 1888 
m Miss lungala: Mudholhar. Educ Deccan 
Coll, Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll, 
Cambridge Under Secretary to Govt ,C P, 
Dy Commissioner, Chanda and Nagpur, 
Post master General, Bihar and Orissa 
Central and Bombay Circles Dir Genl of 
Posts & Lelegraphs 1934 1941, Addl Secy, 
Defence Dept 194142, Indian Delegate to 
the Air Mau Congress at the Hague, 1927, 
to the Universal Postal Congress, London, 
1929 the Imperial ‘Telegraph Conference, 
London 1937 and Canberra 1942 and the 
International Civil Aviation Conference, 
Chicago 1944 Address Delhi and Simla, 
Shri krishna Niwas, Poona 4 


(Cantab ) 
1380 PhD (Cantab) 1934, psc (Honoris 
Causa) (Patna) 1944, FR» (1941), Director 
and Professor of Theoretical Physics, Tata 
Institute of J undamental Research Bombay , 
b Oct 30 1909, Educ Cathedral and John 
(onnan High School Kiphinstone Coll, and 
Royal Institute of Suence, Bombay , Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge , in Cambridge 
he was Rouse Ball Traveling Student in 
Mathematics in 1932, and Isaac Newton 
student from 1934, held the Senior Student 
ship of the Exhibition of 1851 from 1936, 
became Special Reader in Theoretical Physics 
in 1940 at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore , Professor in Charge of the Cosmic 
Ray Jesearch Unit, Indian Institute 
ot Suence 194245 Publrcateons Papers on 
quantum theory, the theory of the elementary 
physical particles and cosmic radiation, 
Address Mehrangir 12 Little Gibbs Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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BHADARWA SHRIMANT NATVERSINAJ! RAN- 
JITSINHJI, RULER OF (See Indvan Proences' 
Sectwon) 


BHAGAVAN Das, MA, D Litt, Author, 
Litterateur and Philosopher second son of 
Shri Madhava Das, landlord of Benares 
b January 12 1869 m Chameli Devi @ of 
Shri Bisheshwar Prasad school teacher 

twos andtwo @ Educ MA (Calcutta Univ 

1887), D att (Honoms Causa Benares 
1929 Allahabad, 1937), Entered Govt 
service 1890 Served as Tahsildar and Dy 
Coll Resigned, 1899 Hon Secy, Central 
Hindu Coll , Benares, 1899 1914 Foundation 
Member, Benares Hindu Univ , 1916 and Kashi 
Vidyapitha, 1921, Pres, United Provinces 
Social Conference, 1919 and Political Con 
ference, 1920 Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
(1921), Political Prisoner, 1921 22, Chair. 
man Benares Municipal Board, 1923 25, 
Member Central Indian Leg Assembly 
(1935 38) Publecatrcons Scrence of Emo 
trons, Science of Peace Scrence of Social 
Organisation Scrence of the Sacred Word 
Essential Unity of all Religions, and various 
ather books and pamphlets in English, 
Sanskrit and Hindi on Philosophy and 
Psychology Recreations Indian exercises 
and now walking Club hashi Club Benares 
Address Shanti sadan Sigra Benares Cantt 


BHAGWANDAS Rampas, Estate Agent and 
Land Lord , closely related to Rupji Dhanji s 
family 6 in 1892 His parents died in his 
8th year leaving him very little fortune, 
entered business at the age 
or 20, and later on became a 
Govt and Rly Contractor 
in the last war since then 
he established his own firm 
of Estate Agents under the 
name of The Imperial 
Estate & Finance Agency 
Being a man of charitable 
disposition, he has given 
large sums of money for 
various causes He has 
visited a number of religious 
places Address 6 Banganga Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


BHAGWAT, DR VINAYAR KESHAV, MSc 
PhD (Manch), AIC (England), AMCUT., 
Principal and Professor of Chemistry Ram 
narain Ruia College, Matunga, Bombay 6 
November 8, 1896 m Banubai Joshi duc 
Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya and Fergusson 
College, Poona Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore , College of Technology Manches 
ter, Moos Gold Medalist , Springer Research 
Scholar Life Member, Shikshana Prasaraka 
Mandal, Poona , Secretary, Shikshana Prasa 
raka Mandali, 1936 37, kellow of the Bombay 
Univ Dean of the Faculty of Technology 
1044 45 Major, 2ndin Command lst Bom 
bay Bn University Officers Traming Corps 
Dist Commissioner Hindustan Scout Asscn 
Pubiteatwons Several research papers and 
popular articles in Marathi on scientific sub 
jects and a few text books im Chemistry 
Address Ramnarain Ruta College, Bombay 
BHAI PARMANAND, MA PhD, PUBLICIST 
MLA (Central) 6 1874, m Bhagya 
Sudhi, Edwe. at Lahore, Calcutta, London 





BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, 
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and San Francisco Prof of History and 
Politics in the Dayanand Anglo Vedic College 
for twelve years Travelled in Europe, 
England, Africa and America as Hindu 
Missionary Publications The Earlvest 
Attempt at Independence , Story of My Life 


Hindu Sangathan etc Address Shish 
Mahal Road, Lahore 
BHAIRUN  SINGHJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 


MAHARAJ SRI Sik, KCSIT, ADC Thikand 
‘lejrasar Bikaner State 06 Sept 15, 1879 
Educ Mayo Coll Ajmer Appointment 
Companion toH H the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
1895, and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896 Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secy to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council] and Secretary 
for koreign and Political Dept Mahkma 
Khas, Foreign Member of Council, Politica) 
Member, Vice President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet and Prime Minister, 
Bikaner Also acted as President of Council 
during H H svisitstoLurope Now in charge 
of the portfolio consisting of Govt 
General Records and copying and Zenana 
Depts, Bikaner State Is Hon Col 
of the Sadul Light Infantry Uncle 
of H H The Maharaja Publications 

Bhairubbinod and Rasikbinod Son and 
heir Rajkumar Sri Ajit Sinhji Sahib 

Grandson Bhanwir Sri Pratabsinghj1 Sahib 

Address Bhatra Vilas, Bikaner 


BHALLA Lata SHIV RAJ, Miniging Director, 


Ihe lraders Bank Ltd s ot Lala Mulk Ray 

comes from the well hnown Bhalla famuilv 
inthe Punjab 6 11th Maich 1889 Married, 
2s ld kduc Rolla Sch 

of Mines and Metuallur.v 
in the Univ of Missour 

US A Worked for a time 
ay a Geologist in the States 
of Tehri Garhwal and Chit 
Tal Jomed Tata Iron 
& steel Co Ltd as the 
Manager of their Iron Ore 
Mines 1n Mayurbhunj state 
in 1915 Joimed the Co 
operative Assurance Co i 
Ltd and Punjab Co operative Bank 





Ltd 
in 1923 Organised the ‘lraders Banh Ltd, 
The Llectrical Kan and Motor Mfg Co Ltd 

The Punjab Safe Deposit Co Ltd The Prem 
Electricals Ltd , The Agricultural Machinery 


Co Ltd. Thp Sitara Films, Ltd , The 
Indian Sewing Machine Mfg Co Ltd and 
The Pind: Kashmir Transport Ltd 19383 44 
Clubs Cosmopolitan Club Lahore , 
Association Club Lahore, Chelmsford Club 

elhi Address No 2, Winnington Park 
Estate, Race Course Road, Lahore 


Rat BAHADUR, 
RaJ Ratan, M A, LL B, Dewan, Idar State 


& Jan 1882 m Shrimati Ved Kunwaryi 
Educ Govt Coll Lahore, and Law 
Coll Lahore Practised at Ferozepur till 


1914, joined Idar State as Private Secy. 
1914, served there till 1922 as Political Secy. 
and Offg Dewan, left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore, 
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appointed Dewan, Idar State,1931 The title 
of Rai Bahadur was bestowed by Govern. 
ment in 1983 and of Raj Rattan by His High 
ness the Maharaja Sahib 1n appreciation oi 
long and meritorious services to the State 
Address Hrmmatnagar, Idar State 


BHANDARI, Lt Con Mapaw Gopat, CIE 
(1942), MBBS, DTM &H (Lond), 
IMS , Inspector General of Prisons Bombay 
Prov 6 Jan 3,1892, Educ at Lahore On 
active service, Dec 1914 Dec 1919, on 
military employ up to Oct 1924, Bombay 
Jail Dept from Oct 1924 Address South: 
field, Yerav da 


BHANDARKAR, DEvVAapATTA RAMKRISHNA | 
MA PhD (Hony Calcutta Univ), FRAS 
B , Bhugwandass Purshotamdas Sanskrit 
Scholar, 1900, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indray: 
Lecturer, Bombay University 1903 and 1917 
Manindra Chandra Nandy Lecturer, Benares 
Hindu Universitv, 1925, Sir William Meyer 
Lecturer, 1938 39, Madras University , Hon 
Correspondent, Archeological Department, 
Government of India , Corresponding Member, 
Indian Historical Records’ Commission, Sir 
James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bombay Asia- 
tic Society) 1911, Vice Chairman (1925 27) and 
Member of Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, since 1917, Fellow since 1918 
and Philological Secretary (192025) of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Hon 
Member, Calcutta Historical Society, 
Hon fellow Indian Research Institute, 
Calcutta, 1936, President, Indian Cultural 
Conference, Calcutta, 1936, President Indian 
History Congress, Allahabad, 1938 Pre- 
sent occupation Occupied with Second 
Edition of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
Vol III (Gupta Inscriptions) ®& 19th 
November, 1875 m to Muktabal Narayan 
Dalvi Educ at High School and Deccan 
College, Poona Superintendent, Archol 
Survey, West Circle, 191117, Officer in 
charge, Archeol Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1917 20 Carmichael Professor 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, from 191735, Joimt Editor, 
‘Indian Antiquary,” 191120 and from 
1928-33 , Founder Editor, “‘ Indsan Culture ”’ 
Publwations Reports of Archeol Survey, 
West Circle , Carmichael Lectures, 1918 and 
1921, Asoka, Some Aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture, Origin of the Saka Era, Gurjaras, 
Lakulisa, Guhilots, Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, and mumerous other 
contributions to Indian History and Archwxo 

logy, edited Pt II of Vol CXLV on 
India, of the Annals of the American Acad., 
Pol, Science, Philadelphia, 1929 Address 

21, Lovelock Street, Calcutta, India. 


BHARATPUR His HIGHNESS THE MAHA- 
RAJA OF (See Indian Princes’ Secten) 


BHATE, Govind CHimNaJI, M.A. (Bom). 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Edue : Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895 to 1918 and from 1931 to 19383. 
Principal and Professor, Wiltingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 1933, 
Publwcatsons . Prine:ples of Economics, Trave} 


BHATIA, THe Hon 
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Series in 10 Volumes, Travels in Mysore, 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts (All 1n Marathi) Speeches 
and Essays (in English), Kant and Shan- 
karacharya, Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi), 
History of Modern Marathi Literature 
(m English) Pranathanjali (Biographw 
Sketches of 12 Maharastrians), Short Stories 
from Scotts Novels in 2 Vols (in Marathi) 
1942 Address Mahad, District Kolaba, 
Bombay Presidency 


BHATIA, COLONEL SOoHAN LaL, MA, MD 


BCh (Cantab), } RCP (London), 1 RSE 
(19382), HEH CPS (Bombay), MC (1918), 
IM&, Dy Dhurector General, Indian Medical 
Service, since October, 1943 6 6 August 
1891 m Kaj Kishorie Educ Cambridge 
Univ (Peterhouse) and St Thomas’s Hospital, 
London Casualty Officer and Resident 
Anesthetist, Clinical Assist , Children’s De- 
partment , House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Londen. 
Jomed I MS8,1917, saw active service with 
kgyptian Eypeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry), 1918, appomted 
Professor of Physiology, in 1920, Dean in 
1925, and Principal, Grant Medical Coll 
and Supdt, J J Group of Hospitals, 
Bombay, 1937 41 Publications A number 
of scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Research and Indian Medical Gazette. 
Address 11 Tu.hlalt Road, New Delhi 


Mr KEWALRAM, BA 

LLB, Minister, NWF Province since March 
1945, 6 Aug 4,1894 m Shrimati Vidyavati 
Educ Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
S P Sahani Law College, Karachi, After 
graduating 1n 1916, remaimed school master 
upto Feb 1920 Gave up service during 
non co operation movement and _ started 
motor business which continued upto 1930, 
when he was sent to jail durmg C D move 
ment After Gandhi Irwin pact, was released 
and jomed Law College, Karachi, and 
started practice in 1933, Hlected MLA 
while undergoing imprisonment in 1943 
Address Bannu(NWIP) 


BHATKAL, SHRIMATI SUSHILA DEVI, Private 


becretaly to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dharampur 06 on 198 1909 
Daughter of Mr and Mrs Balasaheb Naik 
of Bombay. m. Mr 
M A. Bhatkal in the year 
1935 Lducated at the 
Chandaramj Gurls’ High 
School, Bombay. Visited 
United States, Canada, 
Havana, Costa Rica and 
Europe Recreations 
Riding, Shooting, Badmin- am 
ton, swimming and indoor Big 
games Address Dharam- § 
pur (Dt Surat). 





BHATNAGAR, SiR SHANTI SwaRvupa, Kt 


(1941), OBE, DSc, FRS (10943), F Inst 
P,FIC,FS C1 (Hons ), Director, Industrial 
and Scientific Research 6 March, 1895 
Educ Lahore, London and Beilin m Shri- 
mati Lajwant: (May 1915) Univ, Pro- 
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fessor of Chemistry, Benares, 1921 24, Univ 
Professor of Chemistry and Director Univ 
Chemical Laboratories Lahore 1924 1940 
Research Scholar of the Department of Scien 
tific and Industrial Research of Great Britain 
Hon Prof Punjab Univ and Benares Hindu 
Univ , Fellow and Syndic of the Punjab Univ 
Fellow Syndic and Member of the Council and 
Court of the Benares Hindu Univ Fellow of 
the Chemical Society, London; Fellow of the 
Institute of Physics and Member of its Advi 
sory Board for India, Fellow of the Institute 
of Chemistry President, Indian Chemical 
Society, Lahore Branch, President, Punjab 
Chemical Research Fund President, Chemis 
try Section, Indian Science Congress, 1928 and 
1938 General President Indian Science; 
Congress 1945 Delegate to the British | 
Association for the Advancement of Scence 
Liverpool 1923 Centenary ( elebrations of the 
British Assen, Jondon 1931 tEaraday 
Centenary Celebrations 1931 I] mpire Univer 
sities Congress Edinburgh 1931, Cambndge 
1936 Member Quinguenniil Reviewin,, 
Committee for the Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology Joimt Power 
Alcohol Committee U P and Bihar Court ind 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science 
Ban.iulore Member Industnil Board Pun 
jab Government and Chairman of the 
Chemical Sub Cttec of the Industrial 
Board Member Govermng Body Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research Loard of 
Scientific and Industrial Rescarch Industrial 
Research Utilization ( ttee and all the Research 
ce ttees Founder of various Research Schemes 
atthe Punjab Univ Visited U AK andt SA 
in 1945 as a member of tkg Indian Scientific 
Mission (sponsored by the Govt of Indi ) 
Publwatoons Piivnervples and Applications of 
Magneto Chemistry (first book on the subject 
in Chemistry, Macmillan 193) Jim ul 
Barq a Treatise on Electniatv in Urdu and 4 
number of scientific papers in various scientific 


youtr als Address New Del 
BHATT, MADHAVLAL MAKANJI, Managing 
Director, Madhavlal & Co Ltd, Bombay 
b in 1886, 
age of 17, 


Passed matriculation at the 
joined service After three 
years started mdependent 
business as a coal mer 
chant Was made Justice 
of the Peace and 
Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate in 


the Society in 1943 44 
Domg social work and 


tional and co operative 
activities Was Chairman 
of the Fort and Divisional 
Co-operative Institutes for about 12 years One 
of the Founders and Chairman of the Bombay 
Co-operative Insurance Society Has made 
charities to the extent of about a lakh of Ru 
of scholarships, maternity help, medical 

elp, famine help and to Hostel for students 
Founder of the Gymkhana and the Khar 
Education Society Has made a dona 
tion fora public Parkin Khar Has travelled 
widely and specially studied questions regard 





connested with educa BHIDE MAHADEV VISHNU 
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ing coal in foreign countries like Germany, Eng- 
land and America Has been a member of the 


Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
for several years Visited Berlin in 1987 
and attended the International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress held there as a delegate 
of the Indian Merchants Chamber Elected 
President of the Indian Industries Association 
1n 1939 Mason, Rotarian and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation Has been 
a member of theGIP Ry Advigory Com 


mittee Address Alice Building, Hornby 
Road, Bombay, and Linking Road, Khar, 
Bombay 


BHATT, PRABHASHANKER RAMCHANDRA, J P. 


the only son of the late Mr Ramchandra 
Madhavram Bhatt CBEK JP MLC 6 
10th February 1909 Edue New High 
School and  Elphmstone 
College Bombay m 
Jyotsna Entered business 
in 1929 Managing Director 
of Crescent Insurance 
Co Ltd Bombay, since ; 
1937 Director in several f 
Joint Stock Companies in 
cluding Electric Supply | 
Cos, Pharmaceutical Cos , 
Publishing Cos and a 
Textile Mill Managing 
Trustee of several Charity 
Trusts 12 Bomlay and mofussil 





In 1938 
donated Rs 2 62 000 for the construction of 


the R M Bhatt Hostel for Students of the 


Grant Medical College Bombay Vice 
President, Young Mens Hindu Association 
Hon Secretary Childrens Aid Society 
Bombay David Sassoon Industrial School 
Mentally Defectives Home Chembur Hon 


Treasurer, Bombay Presidency Olympic 
Association, Bombay Presidency ‘Adult 
Education Association Member of the 


Advisory Committees of the J J Group of 
Hospitals G T Hospital and the R M 
Bhatt High School Bembay Visitor N M 
Mental Hospital, Thana Member of the 
Committees of Western India Auto- 
mobile Association Social Service League, 
Hindu Burning Ground Cttee Bombay 
Vigilance Association Bombay Suburban 
Traffic Committee Managing Director, the 
ocual Welfare weekly and 1s on various 
other public organisations Clubs The 
Wulingdon Club the Cnchet Club of India 
and Radio Club, Bombay Address 487, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4 


1926 
Was elected President ot BHAVNAGAR, Lrur HH Wanaraya Sm 


KRISHNA KUMAR SINHJI, KCSI, Mana- 
BAJA OF (See Indian Princes Section ) 


hb A (Bom ) 
BA (Cantab) I( 8 (Retd ), Chet Justice, 
High Court Patiala 6&6 Keb 13 1888 m™m 
Godubai Rendse Educ Fergusson Coll , 
Poona and St Johns Coll Cambridge 
Entered the 1( S 1906 posted to the Punjab 
as Asst Commr in 1908 worked as Asst 
Commr Dy Commr and Dist and Sessions 
Judge in various districts Legal Remem 
brancer and Secy to the Punjab Govt, 
Leg Dept 192027, Judge Lahore High 
Court 192743 Chef Justice, High Court, 
Patiala, since Feb 1943 Address Chief 
Justice, Hi,h Court Patiala (Punjab), 
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BHIDE, VrraaL SHIVARAM, B.A. (Bom. 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, I.C.8., 
missioner, 8.D., since 15th October, 1941. 
b. 28rd September, 1890. m. to Yamutai, 
d. of the late Mr. M. V. Damle, Retired Judge, 
Kolhapur State. Hduc.: Fergusson Coll., 
Poona and Fitz William House, Cambridge. 
(In Burma) Asstt. Commr. and Additional 
Judge, 1915-18; (In Bombay) Asstt. Collector 
and Magistrate, and Collector and Dt. Mgte, 
1919-1937 ; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
1927-29; Nominated Member of the Central 
Leg Assembly, 1937; Offg. Commr, S.D. and 
N.D.; Offg. Secretary to Govt., General and 
Educational Departments, 1938; Secretary 
to Govt., Revenue Dept. till 14th October 
1941. Address: Hulme Park, Belgaum. 


BHINAI: RaJaA KALYAN SINGHJI OF BHINAI, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana. b. 1913. Ascended 
Gadi, 1917. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, 
passed Diploma, 19381, studied for three 
years for higher diploma, 
Invested with powers in| 
1934. m. 8rd daughter of 
late Rao Raja Bahadur 
Madhosinghji, K.C.1.E., 
Sikar, 1932. Has two daugh- 
ters and one Rajkumar. 
He is the President of Khsh- 
triya Mahasabha, Rajpu- 
mae tana. Visited England and 
s the Continent 1937. Takes 
personal interest in the 
administration of the Estate. 
Has abolished collection of revenue in advance 
and forced labour. Revenue: Bs. 1,00,000; 
Area: 122 sq. miles. Recreations: Polo, 
Squash and Hockey. Residence: Bhinai. 





BHOPAL: His HIGHNESS SIKANDER-SAULAT 


IrtIKHAR-UL-MULK NAWAB MOHAMMAD HAMID- 
ULLAH KHAN BAHADUR, NawaB of—" G.C.S.I. 
(1932), G@.C.I.E. (1929), C.S.T. (1921), €.V.O. 
(1922). (See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


BHOR: Raja SHRIMANT SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 
SANKARRAO PANDIT PANT SACHIV, RAJA OF. 
(See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


BHORE, Sm JOSEPH WILLIAM, C.BE. 

(1920), C.LE. (1923), K.C.S1I., K.C.1.8 ; 
Prime Minister and President of the State 
Council of Ministers, Bhopal, since August ’45. 
6. 6th April 1878, m. to Margaret 
Wilkie Stott, M.B., Ch.B. (St. Andrews), 
O.B.E. Educ.: Deccan College, Poona, and 
University College, London, Under Secy., 
Govt. of Madras, 1910; Dewan of Cochin 
State, 1914-1919; Dy. Director of Civil 
Supplies, 1919; Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner for India, London, 1920; Ag. High 
Commer. for India in the United Kingdom, 
1922-1928; Secre to Govt., of India, 
Dept. of Education, Health and Lands, 1924; 
and Ag. Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
November 1926 to July 1927; on deputation 
with the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Reforma, 1928-80. Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, in charge of Department of 
Commerce and Railways; Chairman, Health 
Survey Development Committee. Ecunomic 
Adviser to A. the Nawab of Bhopal till 
August 1945, Address; Bhopal. 


BILIMORIA, 
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), B.A.. BHOSLE, DatTrasrRAO MADHAVRAO, 8. 15th 
Com- Ju 


ne 1908. m. Annusuyabai, 1920. Edue.: 
Panchgani, St. Mary’s High School, Bombay 
and Baldwin’s, Bangalore. Joined Kolhapur 
Government Service in 1920. 
Served as Financial Secre- 
tary to His Highness, 1925- 
1929. Huzur Chitnis, 
1929. Acting Dewan, @ 
1930-1931. Ohief Secre- i 
tary, 1931. Acting Prime 
Minister, 1932-1933. Chief 
Secretary, 1933-1940. Home 
Member and Deputy Prime im 
Minister, 1940-1942 when he §f 
retired. Was Chairman of 
the Kolhapur Agricultural 
Exhibitions held in 1927 and 1929 and also of 
the Reception Committee of 17th Session of 
Marathi Literary Conference over which 
His late Highness Shri Sayajirao Maharaj 
Gaekwar, Maharaja Saheb of Baroda, 
penne: _Director, The Bank of Kolhapur, 

td., President of the Prince Shivaji Maratha 
Free Boarding House, Kolhapur. President, 
Maratha Mandal, Kolhapur; Secretary, 
Kshatrya Maratha Mandal, Kolhapur. Reci- 
pient of King George V Silver Jubilee Medal 
in 1936 and Coronation Medal in 1937. 
Address: Sukha Niwas, Kolhapur 
Residency, 





BIKANER: H.H.THE MAHARAJA OF (See Indian 


Princes’ Section.) 


MANOHERSHAH BURJORJER, 
B.Com. (1921). Cinefilm Distributor, Exhi- 
bitor, Producer and cinefinancier. 6. 24th 
February 1899. Has one son Noshir (22). 
Started career as clerk in 1922. Started 
own business 1923. Has donated more than 
Rs. 1,50,000 in cosmopolitan Charities. Owns 
and controls over 20 cinema theatresin the 
cities of Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Calcutta, etc. 
One of the founders of Wadia Movietone. 
President, Indian Motion Picture Distributors 
Association, Bombay. Chairman, All India 
Theatres Syndicate Ltd.; Chairman, India 
Overseas Film Distributors, Ltd.; Trustee, 
Bilimoria Parsee Panchayat Funds. Mukhi, 
Billimoria Vepary Mahajan. Chairman, 
Dominion Films Ltd., Director, Vasant Insu- 
rance Co. Ltd., & Central Cine Corporation Ltd. 
Senior partner in film distribution firms of 
Goodwin Pictures Corporation, Wadia Para- 
mount Pictures, Bilimoria and Lalji, and Inde- 


pendent Releases, Bombay. Address: Sir 
Mangaldas House, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. 


BILKHA : DARBAR SHREE RAVATWALA SAHEB, 


RvuLina CHIEF OF. (See Indian Princes’ 
Section). 
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BILLIMORIA, (MR8s.) GULESTAN Ruston (nee 
Gulestan Bahadurji), M.A., Licentiate, Trinity 
College of Music, London. Obtained various 
University and College Scholarships. Is : 
Fellow and syndic of th 
Bombay University. Her 
paintings have won prizes 
at Art Exhibitions all over 
India and one has been 
bought by and hangs in the 
Prince of Wales Museum. 
Is Secretary, Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, War Gifts Fund and 
also Junior Red Cross; was 
President of The Bombay 
Presidency Women's Coun- 





cil in 1942 and 1943 
and is actively connected with 
various other associations. Gave evi- 


dence before government commission on edu- 
cation, the University Commission and the 
Franchise Committee. Takes keen interest 
in her husband’s Bel-Air Sanatorium at 
Panchgani for consumptives. Contributes 
articles to various papers: Awarded 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal. Publications : 
Joint Author of “ Governance of India’’ and 
also of “‘ Constitution, Functions and Finance 
of India Municipalhives,”” a book favourably 
reviewed by the Press, including the London 
Times LItterary Supplement. Address . 
Thoburn House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 


BILLIMORIA, Hormussi Rustomsi, Share and 


Stock Broker. Brother of Khan Bahadur 
A. R. Billimoria, Bombay. 6. 14th Dec, 1884 
at Billimora, Educ. : at New 
High School, Bombay, 
Joined’ the South British 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 
1904. In 1906 joined 
Blackie & 8on Ltd., Publi- 
shers, Bombay, as Assistant 
Accountant, In 1909 was 
transferred to Madras and 
in 1911 to Calcutta to 
reorganize both these 
branches. Joined Batli- & 
valla and Karani, Share 
Brokers, in 1912. Rejoined Blackie & Son Ltd., 
as Manager of their Calcutta Branch. In 1917 
took up work as Assistant Accountant in the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Bombay, In1919 
bought his card and became a Member of the 
Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association. 
m. Miss Shirin, daughter of Merwanji 
Pestonji Megushi, late of Public Works 
Department, Bombay. Member, Share Bazar 
Arbitration Board for the last twelve years. 
Address: 11A, Hamam Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 


BILLIMORIA, Dkr. 





RUSTOMJI BOMONJI, 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Medical 
Specialist, I. M. Hospital with honorary 
rank of Lieut.-Col. Was awarded Gold 
Medal in Surgery in 1907 and a Prize 
in Midwifery; awarded Grey’s Medal for 
Anatomy. Appointed Tutor in Bacteriol 

at Grant Medical Col., 1907; resigned, 
1910; Lord Reay Lecturer at Grant Medical 
Coll., 1910-1918; had been Hon. Bacteriolo- 
gist to the Parsee General Hospital from 
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its beginning and was for years Hon. 
Physician of the Hospital; acted as Hon, 
Consulting Visiting Physician to Dr. Baha-, 
durji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 1910 
till he resigned; and as Hon Physician, 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital; has been Exami- 
ner, Bombay Uni, in Bacteriology and 
in Medicine ; founded 30 years ago at Poona 
a Sanatorium for consumptives whence it was 
subsequently removed to Panchgani. Was 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medgl in 
June 1936. Address: Wassiamall Building, 
Grant Road, Bombay. 


BILLIMORIA, SIR SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 


Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of 8. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1985. 0b. 27 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d. of Bhicaji N. Dalal 
(1906). Edue.: St. Xavier’s College. Hon- 
orary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council, Bombay; Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee , Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
ehants’ Chamber. 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commercein Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N. M. 
Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions, Nominated by Govt. 
of Bombay to be w member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; is 
substitute Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of All Scottish Freemasonry in India; Hon. 
Secretary & Treasurer, Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, Bombay; is the Grand Superintendent 
of the Dist. Grand Royal Chapter in India 
and founder and First Master of Lodge 
Justice and Peace (E.C.); is Rotary Governor 
of the 89th District (India) and Member, 
Extensions Committee for Asia. Director, 
Rotary International, 1943-44. <Addrese: 
15, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 


BIRD, L1.-GEN. SIR CLARENCE AUGUST, 
K 


.C.L.E., C.B., D.S.0., Regional Food Commr., 
N. W. Region, Lahore since Sept. 1944. 
b. Feb. 5, 1885; m. Dorothea Marian, 4. 
of Major W. E. Nichols; Educ. : Cheltenham 
Coll. and Royal Military Academy. Com- 
missioned in Royal Engineers, 1904 ; to India, 
1907; Indian Expeditionary Force, France, 
1914-17 ; served with K.G.V.O. Bengal Sappers 
& Miners, Adjutant, 1917-20; Commandant, 
1930-33; Staff Coll., Quetta, 1920-21; 
Chief Instructor, Field Engineering at 8.M.E. 
Chatham, 1926-30; Army Course School of 
Economics, 1925-26; Chief wnhnoers Aider- 
shot Command, 1935-39 ; t-in-Chief, 
India, 1989-42. Master Genl. of Ord. G. H. 
Q., India, 1942-44. Retired, 1944. Fellow, 
Royal Society of Arts. Address: R.F.C.’s 
Office, N. W. Region, Lahore. 
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BIRLA, BRAJ MOHAN, Managing Director, 
Birla Brothers Limited. 6. 1905, Pilani. 
Jaipur. India; s. of Raja Baldeo Das Birla; 
m. Rukmini Tapuriah: Chairman, Calcutta 
Local Board. Reserve Bank 
of India. New Asiatic 
Insurance Co., Ltd. and 
Ruby General Insurance Co., 
L Director, Central 
Board, Reserve Bank of 
India; Chairman, Birla 
ee Cotton Spinning & Weav- 
Bing Mills Ltd.,  Vice- 
s Chairman, Hindustan 
| Motors Ltd.; Chairman. 
Hindustan Motor Corpora- 
tion Ltd. ; President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1986 and 1944: President, The Indian Sugar 
Syndicate Ltd., 1940; President, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association, 1934-35; President, 
Indian Paper Mills Association—till June 
1944; Employers’ delegate, Labour Conference 
Washington, 1937. Address: 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta, India. 


BIRLA, GHANSHYAMDAS, b 1894. Son of Dr. Raja 
Baldevdas Birla, D. Litt. Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers, Ltd., having one Jute Mill 
and five Cotton Mills in Cal- 
cutta, Delhi, Gwalior, Okara 
nd Bhiwani, five Sugar 
ills, Paper Mills, Factories 
Manufacturing Cycles and 
Textile Machinery, Insurance 
Companies, etc.; export and 
import business at Bombay 
and Calcutta. Member, 2nd 
Indian Legislative Assembly; : 
resigned in 1930 as a protest _ 
against legislation for Im- iy 
perial Preference ; President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924, 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry, 1929; Has been re- 
sponsible for the founding and maintenance of 
a large number of educational and other 
public institutions in various parts of the 
country. Member, Indian Fiscal Commission, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Royal Commission 
on Labour; Delegate, Labour Conference 
at Geneva, 1927; Member, 2nd Round Table 
Conference, 19380; Unofficial Adviser to 
Government of India for Indo-British Trade 
Negotiations, 1986-37; President, All-India 
Harijan Sevak Sangh. Address: 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta. 


BIRLA, RAMESHWARDAS, 
Son of Dr. Raja Baldevdas, D.Litt. 
Managing Director of Birla Brothers, 
Ltd., having one Jute Mil) 
and four Cotton Mills in 
Calcutta, Delhi, Gwalior 
and Okara and one Paper 
Mill, and one Cycle Manu- 
facturing Co. Has been re- 
sponsible for the founding 
and maintenanve of a large 
number of educational and 
other public institutions in 
various parts of the coun- 
try. Address: Imperial 
Bank Blidgs., Bank Street, 
Fort, Bombay No. 1, 








b. 1892. 





BLACKWELL, JOHN 


BOAG, SIR GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
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BISHOP: THEODORE BENDYSH WATSON, B.A. 


(Cantab.), (10th Wrangler) 1908; Adviser to 
the Governor, U.P., (Development); 6. Dec. 
13, 1886; m. Evelyn Isabel May Chesney ; 
Educ.: Rugby and Emmanuel Coll., Cambs. ; 
entered Indian Civil Service 1911; Address : 
Lucknow. 


BIYANI, HON’BLE BRIJLAL NANDLAL, Member, 


Council of State. b. December 6, 1896, son of 
Nandlal Biyani; graduated from Morris 
College, Nagpur; m. Savitri Devi; 1s., 2ds. ; 
Member, Provincial Legisla- ~  qaemesusecmeee 
ture, 1926-1929; President, , ¢aumaMemae 
Provincial Organization, .#" 
Indian National Congress ; 
imprisoned four times forhis 
part in Congress activities, 
owns the biggest Printing Bm w 
Press-in Berar and is identi- #fam 
fied with a number of news- Ham 
papers ; Director’ Rajasthan ii 
Printing & Litho Works i 
Ltd., Rastriya  Vichar 
Prasarak Mandal Ltd. ; 
Hindustan Printing Works Ltd.; 
Pictures Ltd., Akola; 





P'] 
Bharat 
and Hindustan 
Prakashan Samti Ltd.; takes keen interest 
in social reform work and was Secretary and 
later President of the Social Conference of the 
Marwari Community ; founder, Berar Chamber 


of Commerce. Address: Rajasthan Bhawan, 
Akola, Berar, India. 


HUMPHEREY, C.B.E. 
(1937), M.C. and Bar, 1918. Mentioned in 
Despatches, 1917. Appointed Justice of the 
Peace, Karachi and Tatta Districts, December 
1940. Manager, Burmah-Shell Ltd., Karachi. 
b. 25th April 1895. m. Jessie Pauline Luard 
Pears. Educ.: Bedford School. Served 
European War (France), Bedfordshire Regt. 
1914-18; Bedf. and Herts Regt. India, 
1919-20; joined Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
(india) Ltd., 1920; M.L.A. (Central), 
1935; Chairman, Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1939-40 and 1943-44; Vice-Chairman, 
Karachi Port Trust 1943-44: Chairman 
Kuropean Assocn. (Sind Branch), 1941-42. 
Address : No. 6, Ghizri Road, Karachi. 


BLAGDEN, THE How. Mr. JOHN BASIL, M.A. 


(Oxon.), Judge, High Court, Bombay. 06. Oct. 
8.1901; m. Sydney, only d. of late C. F. Hig- 
nett. Chester. Educ.: Shrewsbury and Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford. Eldon Univ. Scholar, 1924 ; 
Fellow of All Souls’Coll., 1924-31; called to Bar 
(Inner ys id 1925, Oxford Circuit; Asstt. 
Legal Adviser to Ministry of Food, Oct. 
1939; Judge, High Court, Rangoon, Feb. 
1940 to July 1944; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta. June-Sept. 1942 and 
Bombay, Nov. 1942 to July 1944. Publica- 
tions: Jointly with Sir W. N. Stable, 18th 
and with J. M. Buckley, 14th editions 
of Williams on Bankruptcy. Address: 
** Rylstone ’’, Carmichael Road, Bombay. 


Cam- 
bridge), C.I.E. (1928) C.8.I. (1986), K.C.1.E. 
(1941), I.0.8., Dewan of Cochin State. 0. 
November 12, 1884. Educ.: Westminster 
(1897 to 1908), and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1908 to 1907). Passed into the 1.0.8. in 
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1907 and joined the Service in Madras in 1908. BOMBAY, Bishop oF. (See Acland, Rt. Rev. 


Retired in 1943. Address: Dewan’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 


BOBBILI, RasaH SIR SWETHACHELAPATHI 
RAMAKRISHNA RANGA ROW BAHADUR, 
K.C.LE., Sri Ravu, Rajah of Bobbili. &. 20 
Feb. 1901. Educ.: Bobbili, privately. As- 
cended Gadi in 1920. Member, Council of 
State, 1925-27, Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930. Hon. A. D.C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras from Jan. 1930; Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, from 1931; 
Chief Minister‘to Government of Madras, 
1932-37. Recreations : Polo. Address : Bobbili, 
Vizagapatam Dist, 


BODE, DASTUR FRAMROZE ARDESHIR, B.A. 
(Hons.), High Priest of Fasali Atash-Kadeh 
(appointed March 21, 1940) (44, New Marine 
Lines, Bombay). b. 17th May 1900. Educ. : at 
J. N. Petit Orphanage for priestly vocation ; 
worked as a priest in the Anjuman Atash 

Beheram, Bombay. At the! 

age of 20 started secular 

education and in one year 
completed all the seven 
standards and passed Mat- 

riculation. Passed B.A. 

(Hons.) in 1925. Holds M.A. 

Diploma of Sir J. J. 

Madrassa of Iranian langu- 

ages and a Gold Medallist 

of the Madressa. Worked 
| as a religious teacher 
in the M. F. Cama 

Athornan Institute for 5 years and became 

the Principal of the Athornan Madressa, 

Dadar, Bombay. Joined Poet Rabindranath 

Tagore’s Shantiniketan in 1933 and stayed 

there for a year. Started religious preachings 

in Bombay and Gujarat. Served as Secretary 
of the A. 8. F. Patel Charity Fund from April 

1936 to June 1943. Hon. Secretary of the 

Anjuman Atash Beheram, the Rahnumaij 

Sabha, the Gatha Society, the Zoroastrian 

Research Society, etc., etc. Chairman, Tagore 

Society, Bombay. Committee Member of 

various Parsee Associations. Leader 0 

Mazdaznan Movement in India. Address 

44, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 


BOKHARI, AHMED SHAH, C.ILE. (June 
1944), M.A. (Punjab), BA. Hons. (Cantab.) 
Controller (now Director-General) ot Broad. 
casting since 1940. 6b. Oct 1, 1898 
Educ.: Govt. Coll., Lahore, and Emmanue. 
Coll., Cambridge, where he was electec 
Senior Scholar. Lecturer in Languag: 
Teaching and Phonetics, Central Training Coll. 
Lahore, 1922; Prof. of English Literature. 
(Iovt. Coll., Lahore, 1928; Station Dir. 
All-India Radio, Delhi, 19386; Dy. Controlle: 
of Broadcasting in India, 1936. Publica. 





tions: Short Stories, Criticism, Plays anc 
mee Address: 13, Tughlak Road, New 
elhi. 


BOMBAY, R. C. ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1937. 
Most Rev. Thomas d’Esterre Roberts, 3.J. 
b. 1893. Urdained Priest, 1925. Rector o 
St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, 1935-37 
Bishop to Forces of the Crown in Indja an 
S.E.A.C, for duration of the war. Add7ess 
Wodehouse Road, Bombay, , 


Richard Dyke). 


BOMON-BEHRAM, Sik JEHANGIR Bouongi, Kt. 


Cr. 1934, B.A., LL.B. (Bombay Univ.), J.P., 
Honorary Presidency Single Sitting Magistrate; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee of J. J. Group 
of Hospitals, Bombay; Member, Executive 
Committee of Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India and of Bombay 
Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
Edge.: Fort High School, and St. Xavier’s and 
Elphinstone Colleges, Bombay. Fellow, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Jurisprudence 
Prizeman and Narayan Vasudeo Scholar. 
Attorney, Bombay High Court, 1896-1919. En- 
tered public life, 1919. Elected first Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, since last 20 years, and por 
Chairman of its Standing, Schools and Law 
Committees; won great distinction by 
inaugurating, and serving as President of 
the Permanent Conciliation Committee to 
prevent Communal trouble and to preserve 
the peace of Bombay, and also by inaugurat- 
ing the Welfare of India League to promote 
co-operation between Indians and the British 
people and spread the Good-will movement 
of India; Director of Several Joint Stock 
Companies; past President, Society of Hony. 
Presidency Magistrates. Trustee, Parsi Pan- 
chayet Funds and Properties. Clubs: Ripon 
(Bombay). Address: Merwan Mansion, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. Phone : 42806. 


BOSE, SUDHANSU KtUMar, B.Sc. (Calcutta) with 


Honours in Geology, standing First in 
First Class; A.R.S.M.; B.Sc. (Engineering) 
(Mining), London, standing First in First Class ; 
Professor of Mining & Surveying, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad; b. Oct. 7, 1900; 
m. Sm. PBinapani, d. of late Dr. K. K. Ghose ; 
Educ. Oriental Semlinary (1908-17); Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta (1917-21); Royal School 
of Mines, London (1923-27) ; appointed to the 
present post since December, 1927 ; transferred 
to Utilisation Branch, Geological Survey of 
India, for a few months during 1942-43 ; offi- 
clating as Principal, Indian School of Mines 
since 22-3-45; Publhieations: Papers in the 
Journal of the Geological, Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of India. Address: Indian 
Schoo] of Mines, Dhanbad (Bihar) and P.O. 
Maju, (Howrah). 


BOSE, SUDHANSU MoHAn, B.A. (Cal.), M.A., 


LL.B. (Cantab.). History and Economics 
Tripos and Law Tripos; Barrister-at-Law, 1902; 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta; Member, 
Public Service Commission, Bengal, 1937-43. 
e.s. of Ananda Mohan Bose, first Indian Wrang- 
ler and eminent religious and political leader. 
6. 2 June, 1878; m. Romola, d. of Mr. G. C. 
Bannerji, Dist. & Sess. Judge ; three daughters. 
Educ.: St. Xavier's, City and Presidency 
Colleges, Christ’s Col., Cambridge ; Foundation 
Professor, University Law College, 1909-37 ; 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 1920-23 
and 1929-36; Member of important Select 
Committees, including those leading to the 
passing of the Calcutta Municipal «Act, 1923, 
and the Bengal Municipal Act, 1932; Provin- 
cial Member of the Indian Franchise and the 
Delimitatiog Committees } two yeara General 
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Secretary, National Liberal Federation of 
India, Member, Managing Committee, 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Brahmo Samay) 
Education Society Brahmo Girls School and 
Nari Siksha Samiti Publwations— Bengal 
Municipal Act, 1932 The Working Consti 
tution in Indias (1921 and 1989) and the 
Meaning of Domimon Status 1044 
Address 3, Federation Road, Calcutta 


BOSE, THE Hon MR VIVIAN, BA, LLB 
(Cantab ), Judge, Nagpur High Court & 9th 
June 1891 m to Irene Mott Educ Dulwich 
College and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Address Nagpur, C P 


BOTTOMLEY, JOHN MELLOR, MA 
CIK (1937) Special Officer Education 
Dept , Government of Bengal 6 March 21, 
1888 m Maude Milhcent Row Educ 
Merchant Taylors School Christ Church, 
Oxford Joined Indian Educational Service 
1911 Director of Public Instruction Bengal, 
till 1944 Address 5, Mayfair, Ballygunge 
Calcutta 


BOURNE FREDERICK CHALMERS BA,ICS 

CIE (1941), CSI (1944), Chief Secy Govt 
of Punjab b Aug 12, 1891 m Heather 
Frances Burbury Educ Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford 4th Bn Queen s Own (Royal 
West Kent Regt) 191420, Jomed Indian 


(Oxon ), 


Civil Service Dec 1920 Address c/o 
Grindlay & Co, Ltd , Lahore 

BOZMAN, GEOFFREY STEPHEN, BA 
(Oxford) CIE (1938), ICS ,6 26th 
November, 1896 m Hilary § Rothera 
dq of Sw Percy Rothera, 1927 one 
s Educ Whitgift Grammar _ School 
and Brasenose College, Oxford Joined 
4th Royal West Surrey Regt, 1915, 


transferred to R F C (later RAF), 1916 
came to India, 1922, posted to Madras 
Presidency Secretary, Indian Tanff Board 
1980 32, Secretary to Agent General of 
Govt of India in South Africa, 1932 34, 
Dy Secretary Dept of Education, Health & 
Lands, 1936 40 and Jt Secretary, 1940 41, 
Secy, Indian Overseas Dept Oct 1941 
Secy , Information and Broadcasting, Dec 
1943 Address New Delhi/Simla 


BRADBY, Epwakp LAWRENOE, MA (Oxon), 
1931 Principal, Royal College, Colombo 

b 15th March 1907, m Bertha, youngest 
daughter of Henry Woodall, Yotes Court, 
Mereworth, Maidstone Educ Rugby 
School and New College, Oxford Asst 
Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, 1930 34 

Secretary in England, International Student. 
Service, 1934 36, Asst General Secretary, 
International Student Service, Geneva, 1936 

87 and General Secretary, 1937389  Publr 
cations Editor, The University Outeide 
Europe, Essays on the development of 
University Institutions m fourteen countries, | 
Oxford University Presa, 1939  <Addrese 

Royal College, Colombo 


BRAHMACHARI, Sm UPENDEBA NAH, Kt 
Cr 1984, 
MA, MD, PhD, BA, 


fessor of Tropical Medicine, Carmichal 
Medical College, Calcutta; Congulting , 
Physician , Reséarch Workep; President, 


Kaisar 1 Hind (Gold), 1924 
F 8B Pro | 
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Indian Science Congress, 1936, President, 
Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1936; 
Founder, Brahmachari Research Institute 
Calcutta, Fellow, Royal Society o 
Medicine, and Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London; Hon 

Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
Feliow, National Institute of Sciences 
of India, Fellow, Indian Chemical Society. 
6b ?th June 1875 m 1898, Nan Bala Devi 
Educ Hughli College, Bengal, Presidency 
College and Medical College Calcutta 
Coates Medahst and Winner of Griffith Me 
morial Prize, Calcutta University, Minto 
Medalist Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Sir Wilham Jones Medalist, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Research Worker 
under Indian Research Fund Association 
(1920 26), etc Address 19, Loudon Street, 
Calcutta. 


BRAMBLE Covurrgsnay Parker, MA, LLB, 


Cotton Broker 6 June 10, 1900 m™ 
Margaret Louise, d of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
KCSI,1ICS (etd), 28 1d, Edue 

Cranleigh School, King 8 Coll, Cambridge , 
Middle Temple Joimed the Bombay Com 
pany Ltd ,in Bombay, 1923 , Jomedg Drennan 
& Co as partner 1933, Chairman Childrens 
Aid Society, 1931 1939 , Nominated Member, 
Bombay Leg Council 193537 Member, 
Bombay Leg Assembly, 1937 onwards 
wherein Leader of Progress Party since 1938 , 
JP and Hon Pres Magistrate, Bombay , 
Vice President, Chamber of Commerce, 1939 , 
President, 1940 1944 (part), 1945 Chairman, 
National Service Advisory Committee 
Bombay Area since 1940, Vice Chairman 
Bombay Branch European Asscn 1940 42, 
Chairman, 1942 44, Member, Bombay Pres 
War Committee Hon Lieut RINVR 

since 1941 Authorised Controller Hattersley 
Mili Aug 1941 Jan 1942 Vice President, 
Luropean Asscn , 1944 Dy Pres Associated 
Chambers of India 1940 Clubs United 
University Club Tondon, Byculla Club, 
Bombay Address 9 Wallace street Bombay 


BRAUND THF HONBLE MR JUSTICE HENRY 


BENEDICT LINTHWAITE MA Kt (1945) 

Barrister at Law Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature at Allahabad 6 March 21 

1893 m Margaret Isabel Jones d of Charles 
W Jones CBE Educ Rugby School and 
St Johns College Oxford called to the Bar 
by Lincoln s Inn in 1920 piactised at the 
Chancery Bar from 1920 1924 appointed a 
judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Rangoon in July 1934 Chairman of the Burma 
Riot Committee 1938 39 appoimted a Judge 
of the High Court of Jadicature at Allahabad, 
UP Oct 1989 seryed under the Government 
of India 1n Assam and Bengal from April 1942 
to July 1944, Chairman Bengal Foodgrains 
Policy C ttee July 1944, Address 33, Romhill 
Road Allahabad U P 


BRAYNE Frank Luearp, MC, CSI (1941), 


C15 (1987) Brigadier welfare Branch, which 
he joined on retirement from JCS in Dec 
1941 Late Finanemal Commissioner Develop 
ment, Punjab 0 Jan 6, 1882 m Ins 
Goodeve Goble, 1920 49 ,2de Educ Monkton 
Combe School and Pembroke Coll., Cam- 
bridge Joined JC 8.,1005; Military Service, 
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France, Palestine, etc , 1915-19 MC , 1918 
Publecatrons Village Uplift in India (1928) 

Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 
Univ Press) , The Remaking of Village India 
1929 (Oxford Univ Press) The Boy Scout 
in the Village A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction (Uttar Chand Kapur Lahore, 
1931) Socrates persists im India The 
Indian and the English Village (Oxford 
University Press), 1932 The Village Dynamo 
(R § M Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore) 1934, 
t School (Oxford Press) 1935 
otes’ 1986 ‘ Village Readers 

“Better Villages (Oxford Press), 1937 
3rd edition 1945 Winning the Peace 
Oxford Pamphlet on Indian affairs No 25 
1944 Address GH Q Simla, and The 
Glebe Ashill, Norfolk 


3RELVI SYED ABDULLA MA, LLB, Editor 
The Bombay Chronicle since 1924 6 1891 
Educ  Eiphinstone Coll 191011 Joined 
editorial staff of The Bombay Chromele as 
leader writer in April 1915  Jumior Asst 
1917, Semor Asst Ed, 1918 From April 
1919—-Sept 1920 acted as Ed on Mr Horn 
mans deportation Jt Ed with late Mr 


Marmaduke Pickthall 192024, Member 
AICC Substitute member, Congress 
Working Cttee 1930 Imprisoned in Nov 


1930 1n connection with CD movement 
teleased Jan 26 1931 Member Working 
Cttee , Nationalist Muslim Party Arrested 
with Congress leaders 6th Jan 1932, on 
launching of C D campaign and sentenced to 
two years imprisonment released Oct 7 
1983 Member Ed Cttee Social Service 
Quarterly Textile Labour Inquiry Cttee 
apptd by the Congress Govt Prov Board 
for Education 1n Hindustan: and Standing 
Cttee of A I Newspaper Editors Conference 
Eiected Pres All India Newspaper Editors 
Conference 1943 and re elected for 1944 45 
Member, Azad Mushm Board Address 
‘Bombay Chronicle ’ Fort, Bombay 


3RISTOW, Sin CHARLES HOLDITCH, Kt (1944) 
CIE (1987),B A (Cantab),ICS , Adviser to 
H E , the Governorof Bombay 6 Dec 28 
1887 m to Alix Mildred, @ of H J 
Crafer, Houghton, Norfolk Educ Bedford 
School, Christ s College Cambridge Arrived 
in India 1911 Asst Collector, Ahmedabad 
on military service 191519 Collector of 
Nasik, Poona Satara, Sholapur Settlement 
Cmmsnr, 1930 32 Collector of Kanara, 
Secy toH E the Governor, 1935 38 , Cmmsnr 
N D 193840 Address 
Xacht Club, Bombay 


-ROWN, Parroy, MBE (1941) Associate, 
Royal Coll. of Art, London, Fellow, Roya) 
Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, India Sec 
to the Trustees, and Curator, 
Memorial, Calcutta 6 1871, m 
Agnes Eleonora Talbot (died 1943), @ of late 
Sir Adelbert Talbot, KCIE Hduc ing 
kdward VI Grammar School, Birm’ 

and Royal Coll, of Art, London 

Royal hibitioner, S Kensington, 1 
National Silver Medalist, 1894, Exca™ 

in ~=Upper ypt for Egypt Ex 

Fund, 189406, Indian Educationa) ons 
1899, Principal, Mayo School of ar} ha 


BUCK Sm Epwarp JOHN 


Royal Bombay 
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Curator, Museum Lahore 18991909 Prin- 
cipal Govt School ot Art Calcutta, and 
Curator Art Section Indian Museum 1909- 
1927 Designed and executed Indian Coinage 
1everse 1911 Publicafrions Prcturesque 
Nepal (1912) Tours wn Srkkum (1917), 
Indian Painting (1918) Indian Parnting 
under the Mughals (1924) Indian Architec 
ture Buddhist and Hindu (Vol I 1942) 
and Islamic (Fol II 1948) numerous 
articles papers etc on Indian Art and allied 
subjects Address Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Calcutta 


BROWN, WILLIAM ScoTt “CSI (1942) CIE 


(1936), son of the late William Brown of 
Kelso 6 1890 m 1932 Evelyn Jessie, d 
of Adam Longmore of Auchterless Aberdeen 
shire Educ Robert Gordons Coll, Aber- 
deen and at Aberdeen Univ (M A, Ist class 
honours, 1912), and at Ch Ch Oxford 
entered ICS 1914 as an Asst Coll and 
Magte SubColl 1916 Under Secy , Home 
Dept, 1920 Secy to Boara of Revenue, 
Land Revenue and Settlement, 1924 27, 
Coll and Dist Magte, 1928 34, and Secy 
to the Govt of Madras Public Works and 
Labour Dept 1935387, Secy to Govt 
of Madras Finance Dept , 1939 42 Member 
Board of Reveue Madras from 1942 served 
in Indian Army Reserve of Officers 1918 19 
Clubs Madras and Ootacamund Clubs 
Address Cherwell, Adyar, Madras 


OBE (1918), 
CBE (1918), Kt (June 1929), late Reuter’s 
Agent with the Govt of India now Ad- 
viser to Associated Press of : ir- 
man, Associated Hotels of India and 
ofthe Kalka Simla Electric Coy b 1862,m™ 
Annie Margaret d of late General Sir 


RM Jennings KCB Educ St John’s 
College, Hurstpierpoint Asstt and 
Jomt Secy, Countess oof Dufferin’s 


Hon Sec, Executive 
Cttee ‘Our Day’? m India, 1917-18 
Publication ‘Simla, Past and Present’’ 
(two Editions) Address Simla and Delhi 


Fund for 28 years 


BUNDI, Capt H H. MAHARAO RAJA OF (See 


Indvan Princes Section ) 


BUNYAD HUSSAIN K B SyeEp Chief Minister 


Jaora State (CI) 6 2nd February 1886 
Edue Mushm University, Aligarh Joined 
the Punjab Civil Service in 1912, Rendered 
valuable services in India 
in connection with the 
War 1914 to 1918 (Punjab | 
Gazette dated 18 4-19 Noti | 
fication No 9883 dated . 
10 419), Revenue & Nazul 
Officer, Delhi, 1922 to 1928 
Officer in Charge, Revenue 
Training School, Gurdaspur | 
in 1929 and 1930 coaching 

ICS, PCS, and Political 
Probationers , Deputy Com 
missioner, 1931 to 1940, 
Nominated by the Punjab Government to 
Central Assembly 1940 Awarded Recruit 
ing Badge in 1919 Khan Bahadur from 1929, 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 Coronation 
Medal in 1937 Address Chief Minister, 
Jaora State (Central India). 
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BURDER, THE HON Simm JoHN HENRY, Kt, BUTLER, Sin GERALD SNOWDEN, KT (1943), 


Bach Senior Partner Jardine Skinner & Co 06 


Nov 30, 1900 m Constance Aileen Bailey , 


Educ Yton College Governor of Ia Marti 
niere College, (Calcutta 193445 President 


Roval Agricultural & Horticultural Society 
of India 1938 41 President ( alcutta Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anrmal 
1939 41 ‘President, Bengal Chamber 
Commerce 4943 44 
Chambers of Commerce of India 1948 44 
Member of Council of State 1943 44 President 
Local Board, Imperial Bank of India 1945 
Address 4, Clive Street, Calcutta 


BURN, Sm Smnzy, Kt (1989), BA, ICS, 

Puisne Judge, High Court of Madras, 1984 42 
m Clara 
Blanche d@ of Dr D M Willams, late of 
Queen Flizabeth s School, BUTLER, Haronp Epwin, CIE 


(Retd) 6 June 19, 1881, 
Liverpool Educ 
Wakefield and the Queen’s Coll Oxford 
Asst Resident, Travancore and Cochin, 
1907-1909, Sub Collector, 1911, Supdt 
Pudukkotai State, 1915 22, 
and Sessions Judge, Bellary, 1924, Madura, 
1925, Coimbatore, 1928, Salem, 1931, 
Offg. Judge, High Court, 1932 Permanent, 
1934 Address, ‘‘ Hampton’’, Coonoor, 
Nilgiris, South India Present Address 
‘ Hillingdon,” Kodaikanal S India 


BURWAY, RAMKRISHNA, BA, II B, Advocate 
Bombay Hich Court Advocate BYRAMJEE Jxxseepnoy, Sm, Kt (1028), 


(OS) 
Federal Court, Asst Govt Pleader & Public 
Prosecutor, Jalgaon bélongs to a historical 
family of Inamdars , 06 
1899 at Gwahor ¢_ of 
Ganpatrao Educ Holhar 
Coll , Indore, and Govt Law 
Coll Bombay m (1919) 
Miss Shanta, e d@ of Sardar 
K J Dikshit 38s 1d, sign 
Articles (1921) with Mr 


practised at Jalzaon and 
Bombay Studied = the 
problems of Indian States 





Jt Author with his uncle and father (by 
late Muntazim Bahadur 


adoption) the 
M W Burway, of Indian Historical Series 
Publications Marathas and Moghals, 
Ranojnrao Sindhi, Malhar Rao Holkar 


Devt Ahilyabar Holkar, Chhatrajaty Shahu 
Mahara), Peshua Buyrao I (Mss) , Present 
Position of Hindu Women (1941), Founded 
‘Friends Union with the object of having 
lectures and discussions on all subjects except 


religious and political controversies, <A Free 
mason Duirectorin charge Jalgaon Branch 
the New Citizen Bank of India, Bombay 


Rereattons Tennis and Badminton Ad 
dress Jalgaon, E K, 
BUSHBY, WALTER EDWIN, AM Inst OE, 


AGCI IS8,JP, Chairman Port Trust, 
Karachi since March 1942, 6 Dec 28 1880, 
m Sybil Anne Lary , Educ 
Kent, Pupil L N W Rly, Crewe, 191213, 
Public Works Dept Bombay Premdency & 
Sind aces Service of Engineers) 1913 1942, 
served in 1914-18 War (Royal Engineers), 
Address Port Trust, Kgrach 


of 
President Associated 


District 


B G kher Solicitor and | 
Ex Prime Minister Bombay ' 


Tonbridge School | 


CAL( UTTA, BISHOP oF, since 1945, 


CIE (1989),B A (Oxon), FIC,MI Chem 
E I OS Addl Dir Genl , Munitions Produc- 
tion, Dept of Supply 6 April 8, 1885, 
m Helen Veronica, d of the late James 
Shaw, Hampstead, London Educ Coatham 
Grammar Sch and keble Coll, Oxford 
Apptd Technical Officer in the Indian 
Ordnance Dept, in 1910, served at the 


Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, Supdt, 
Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, 1920 37, 
Member, Factories Rationalisation Cttee , 


AHQ, 1937-38 , Dir , Ordnance Factories at 
AHQ, 198840, Dy Dir Genl , Armaments 
Production Dept of Supply, 1940 43, Addl 
Dir Genl , Munitions Productions since Jan 


19438 Retd Oct 1943 Address Windy 
Haugh, Ranikhet, U P 

(1944), 
OBE (1937) Commissioner of Police, 


Bombay 06 1st April, 18938 m Whinifnde, 
d/o Charles Eglngton Hduc Worcester 
Royal Grammar School Joimed the Indian 
Police on 14th Nov 1913 Asst Superintend- 
ent of Police, 1915 , Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 191719, Dist Supdt of Police, 
1920, Dy Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
1928 36 Commr of Police, Bombay, 1942 
Awarded King’s Police Medal, 1933 Address ° 
Corsley, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette 0b. 28th Feb. 1881. m., 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand-daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jeyeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ - 
St Xavier's School and College, Bombay, 
J P. (1908), Hon. Pres Magte., 1908-1915 

Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonia) Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 to 1939 , Member, Bombay Board of 
Film Censors from 1924 Member, Govt of 
India Committee for Conditional Release of 
Prisoners 1924, Chairman Byramjee Jeejee 
bhoy Parsi Charitable Institution , President, 
32nd Bombay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and 
Vice President, Bombay Presidency Released 
Prisoners Aid Society Donated a sum of 
Rs 2,00 000 for the foundation of an Hos 
pital for children it being the first of its kind 
in India Chairman of the Governors 
Hospital Fund Bombay, Sheriff of Bombay 
for 1927; Vice President, Society for the 
Protection of, Children in Western India 
Provincial Commissioner, Boy Scouts 
Association, Bombay Presidency, Vice 
President, Imperial Bank of India Address 

The Chiff, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


RIGHT 
Rtv GrForar CLAY HuspBpackK BSc, DD 
b 7th Apml 1882, s of Joseph Hubback J P 

Liverpool, wnmarred Educ Rossall 

University College Liverpool Civil Lngineer 
on the Admiralty Harbour, Dover, 1902 5, in 
Port Trust, ( alcutta, 1906 08 , Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta, 1908 24, with two years as Curate 
of St Annes & Lambeth, 191012, and War 


Who’s Who in India 


Hospital Chaplain, Bombay, 1916 17, Deacon, 
1909 , Priest, 1910 Bishop of Assam, 1924 
45 Address Bishop’s House, Calcutta 


CAMBATA, SHIAVAX CAWASJERE, JP, FCCS, 
Justice of the Peace and Hon Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombays Chairman 
of the Versova Beach Sanitary Committee , Ex 
Chairman, Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay Subur- 
ban District, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Society of the 
Honorary Magistrates of 
the Bombay Suburban Dis 
trict, Lx Delegate to the 
Pars) Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay Ex-member of 
the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and the 
Municipal Standing Com: 
mInittee , Member of several 
other public bodies and commercial asso 
clations; Managing Director of Shiavax C 
Cambata & Co, Ltd, Bombay, Durector of 
the Huirdagarh Collieries Ltd , and several 
other commercial firms, etc Prop The 
Rakhikol, Bhakra, Nandna and  Pipania 
Collieries Merchant, Government and Railway 
Contractor A pioneer in the Central Provinces 
Coal Industry Fellow of the Corporation of 
Certified Secretaries Managing Director, 
Eros Theatre and Restaurant Ltd Address 

Cambata Building, 42, Queen’s Road, Bombay 


CAMBAY, H H DILAVERJUNG NAWAB MIRZA 
HuUpSAIN YAWAR KHAN BAHADUR Nawab of 
(See Indian Princes Sectvon) 





CAMPBELL, Lt -CoL WALTER FENDAIL CIE 


(1941) Besident for Central India. 6 
20th May 1894, 2nd son of the late Brigadier 
General G P Campbell, CIL CBE. 
Royal Engineers m Nancy McLaughlin 
d. of Thomas McLaughlin of Roseommon 
Treland, on 22nd March, 1920 Educ Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, England and 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst Com- 
missioned in Indian Army, 1914, served 
with 52nd Sikhs F F on N W Frontier, 1914- 
16, Iraq, 191718 Jomed Civil Admunistra- 
tion, Iraq, 1918 20, Arab Rebellion, 1920 
(mentioned in despatches), joined Indian 
Political Dept , 1921 , served in Baluchistan 
N-WF Province, and various Indian States 
Resident, Waziristan, 1939 40 (wounded), 
Adviser to Governor, N-W FI Province, 


1940 42, Apptd Resident for Central 
India, Oct 1942. Address The Residency, 
Indore, C I. 


CANTLIE, SIR KEITH, At, (1944), CIE, 
Member, Revenue Tribunal, Assam, 0 Feb 
6, 1886, m May Gordon Walker Educ 

Robert Gordons Coll, Aberdeen Aberdeen 
and Oxford Universities jomed ICS in India 
1910 Deputy Commissioner, Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, Commissioner Assam Vailey, 
1937, Surma Valley, 1938 Publications 

Notes on Khas: Law Notes on Revcnue Sale 
Law Address Shillong, Assam 


CAROE, SIR OLAF KIRKPATRIOK, KCITL, 


cr Jan 1944, CIE, 1932, CSI, 1041,. 
Indian’ 


Indian (Civil Service and officer, 
Political Service; Secretary, External Affairs 
Department, since July, 1939, Governor- 
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Designate of N W Ek. Province es. of late 
William Douglas Caros, m 1920, Frances 
Marion, d of late Rt Rev A. G. Rawstorne, 
Bishop of Whalley , twos Educ. Winches- 
ter, Magdalen College, Oxford Captain, 4th 
Bn The Queen’s Regt (T F ), 1914-1919, en- 
tered Indian Civil Service, 1919, served in 
Punjab till 1923, when posted to N W Front- 
ler Province as Officer of Political Depart 
ment, served as Deputy Commuasioner, various 
Frontier Districts, including Peshawar, up to 
1932 , Chief Secretary to the Government of 
the N-W F P, 1933 34, Deputy Secretary, 
Foreign and Political Department, Government 
of India, 1934 , officiated as Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf and as Agent to the 
Governor General in Baluchistan, also as 


Resident 1n Waziristan, 1937 38 Revenue 
Commissioner in Baluchistan, 1938 39 
Club ‘Travellers Address c/o External 


Affairs Dept , Delhi or Simla, India , c/o India 
Office, SW 1 


CARTER Marcoum OGILVY CIF 1943,MC, 


BA (Oxon ) Commsnr , Chittagong Division 
since Nov 1943 b 2nd July, 1898 m Lilv 
Ins Cowgill nee Lily Iris Thomson Lduc 
Edinburgh Academy, Bedford School and 
Balliol Coll , Oxford Servedinthe R F A 
19171919, M C, jomed ICS, 1921, 
served in different dists 192128 Settle 
ment Officer, Malda and Rangpur, 1928 34 
Secy, Board of Revenue, 193435 Duis 
trict Mgte Midnapore and 24 Parganas 
1935-38 , Director of Land Records, June- 
Nov 1938, Secy, Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission, Nov 1938—Aprl 1940, Dir, 
Land Records, April to July 1940, Secy to the 
Governor of Bengal, 1940-42 (Civil Represen 
tative, Govt of Bengal with Eastern Army, 
1942 43 Address Comilla 


CASEY, His EACELLENCY THE RT HON BLE 


RICHARD GARDINER CH, DSO, MC, 
Governor of Bengal since January 1944 6b 
Brisbane, Aug 29, 1890 m Ethel Marion 
Sumner Ryan, June 1926 
Educ Melbourne Grammar 
School, Melbourne Univ, 
1908 9 (Engineering), Cam 
bridge 1910 13 (Mechanical 
Science), subsequently MA om gil 
Served Great War, Egypt ges 
Gallipoli and France 1914 f 

18 Visited the USA 
twice on business for several 
months during 1919 24 and 
subsequently posted to 
London as Liaison Officer 
between the British and the Austrahan 
Governments on Foreign Affairs and Imperial 
Defence, Adviser to Mr Svcullin at the 
Imperial Conference in London, 1930, 
contested and won the Corio seat in the 
Federal Parliament, 1931, Asst Federal 
Treasurer, Commonwealth Govt, 1938, 
Federal Treasurer, 1935 Austrahan delegate 
to the Imperial Conference in London, 1937, 
Australian representative at a conference in 
London on the conduct of the war, 1988, 
First Australian Minister to the US A , 1940, 
went to London and afterwards Cairo as 
member of the British War Cabimet and 
Minister of State in the Middle East, 1942, 
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visited London to attend War Cabinet 
meetings and to consult on Middle East 
affairs, 1942 Assumed office as Governor of 
Bengal, 22nd Jan 1944 Address 
Govertment House, Calcutta 


CAWTHORN, Mas Gen Warten J, CIE, 


1943, CBE (Mil), 1941 65 dune 11, 
1896, m Mary Wyman Gillison, Hdue 
elvis Gallipoli, Egypt, Fran i ft 

Zz ) pou, Lgyp ce, (men 
tioned in’ despatches), N W Frontier, 
1980, Mohmand, 19385 European War, 
1989 41 in the Middle East (CBE des 
pene twice) Publeatrons Empire 
ettlement ’ Address |General Headquar 
ters, New Delhi 


CHAGLA, THE Hon Mr JvUsTIOE MAHOMED 


ALI CURRIM BA (Oxon), Bar at Law, Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, since Aug 4 
1941 »b Sept 30, 1900 m Meherunnissa 
@ of Dharsi Jivra) Educ St Xaviers 
High School and Coll , Bombay, and Lincoln 
Coll, Oxford Graduated at Oxford im 
Honours School of Modern History, 1922 

President, Oxford Asiatic Society, 1921 

President Oxford Indian Mayilis 1922 

called to the Bar (Inner Temple), 1922, Prof 


Who’s Who 


in India 


Jalan & Son Patna, 192931 Joined the 
J K Industries of Cawnpore in 1982 and 
now Personal Asst to Sir Padampat 
Singhania Kt, MLA , Secy of the Central 
Board of Directors J K Group, and 
Director of J K Commercial Corporation 
Ltd , The Textile Engineers Ltd, and the 
Standard Chemical Co Ltd, Secy of all 
Gujerati Institutions in Cawnpore Address 
Kamla Tower, Cawnpore 


CHANDAVARKAR,Sm VITHAL NARAYAN, M A 


Cantab), Maths rap Pt I (1909), 
at Sc Trip Pt I (1911), Hist Trip Pt II 
(1912), Kt (1941), Barrister at Law of 
Lincoln s Inn, 1918 , M L A _ (Central), 
Chairman, Millowners Association, Bombay , 
eldest s of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar, Mg Director, N  Sirur 
& Co, Ltd, Cotton Mill Agents 56 26 
Nov 1887 mm Vatsalabai, 8rd d of Rao 
Saheb M V Kaikini of Karwar (N Kanara) 
Educ . Aryan E 8 High School and Elphin- 
stone High School, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and Kings College, Cambridge, 
Advocate, Bombay High Court 1913 20, 
Acting Professor of History, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, July to October 1915, 
oined the firm of N Sirur &Co, 1920, 


of Constitutional Law, Govt Law Coll, ember, Bombay Bunt pat Corporation, 
myn f 1927 30, Hon Secy, Bar Council 1926-1939, Chairman Law Committee, 
of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, 192829, Chairman, Standing (Finance) 
1938 41 Publications The Indvan Constr Committee, 192930, Chairman, Revenue 
tutton (1929) Address High Court, Bombay § Committee, 198031, Mayor of Bombay, 

19382 38 Deputy Chairman, Mullowners’ 


CHAMAN Lait Drwan,M L A (Punjab) 6 1892 


é 


Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 , finished his 
Bar Finals in 1914, took Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford 
1917, General Editor ‘Coterie' London, 
1919 quarterly devoted to Art and Literature 
Asstt Editor, Bombay Chronicle, 1920, 
founded the All India Trade Union Congress in 
1920 Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 
1923 1931 Adviser, Labour Delegate, Inter 
national Labour Conference, Geneva 1925 
Delegate, British Labour Commonwealth 
Conference, London 1925 Labour Delegate 
International Labour Conference Geneva 
1928 , Parliamentary Delegate Indian Dele 
gation to Canada, 1928, Delegate, British 
Labour Commonwealth Conference London 
1928 , Member Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, 19291931 , Member First Round 
Table Conference, but did not attend , resigned 
from the Legis Assembly 1931 on Tariff issue, 
President, various Unions of railwaymen 
 seroacinie and telegraphmen Labour Delegate, 
nternational Labour Conference Bureau, 
1932, Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly, 


Association, Bombay, March 1985 & 10942, 
Chairman in 1986, 1940 1041 1943 1044 and 
1945 Vice Chancellor, Bombay University, 
1933 39, Member, Textile Control Board, 
Chairman Bombay City Branch Indian 
Red Cross Society Pres National Indian 
Liberal Federation 194041 (Calcutta) 

Member, Council of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, since 1935 President, 
Rotary Club of Bombay, 194243 Address 

41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


CHANDRA Buat BSc, MLC (UP), # of 


Dr Bhagavan Das MA,D Litt 06 Sept 20, 
1894 m Kripa Devi,d of Shri Thakur Das 
of Haldaur (Bijnor UP) 58,1d Edue 
Allahabad Univ , Social Worker, connected 
with the Allahabad Seva Samiti and the Boy 
Scout Movement Elected member of the 
UP Legislative Council (1937) and member 
of various Cttees of the Provincial Legislature 
and Government Member Benares Munici- 
pal Board 19238 25, interested 1n problems 
pf health and rd phy on which he has contri- 
uted many articles tothe press Recreations 


1937 Pudlecatrons “Coolie” or the Formerly riding and Indian exercises, now 
Story of Capital and Labour in India walking and hikinginthe hills Club Kash 
Address ore (Punjab) Club, Benares Address Shanti Sadan, 
Benares Cantt 
CHAMBA, H H Radja LAKSHwAN SINGH, 


Buler of (See Indian Princes Sectron) 


CHANDA Rana PREMJI Devy1, BCom 06 
1808, Educ Bombay Univ and stood 
first among the successful candidates in the. 
BCom exam , Secy , Sr1 Gangaji Cotton Mills 
Co Ltd, Muirzapur, 1921 25 Assistant to 
Langley & Co, Bombay, 1926 28, Manager 


CHANDRASEKHARAN, BAJYASEVAPRAVINA 
Dr C V, MA (Oxon), Rajyasevapravina 
Nov 1942, Hon D litt 1943, Pro Vice 
Chancellor, University of Travancore, 06 
Dec 12, 1889 Educ Madrasand Oxford, 
Prof and Principal, Maharaja’s College, Tri- 
vandrum Dy Dir and Dir of Public Instruc 
tion, Travancore, Univ Special Officer, 
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Travancore; Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission, Central Advisory Board 
of Education. Publications: Report on 
“Unemployment in Travancore’’, Political 
parties th special reference to India. 
Address; Trivandrum. 


CHANDRASEKHARAYYA, BHOOPALAM R.., 
R.A., Merchant and Landlord. 6. June 24, 
1904; at Thirthahalli, Mysore State. s. of 
Bhoopalam Rukmayya. Member, Mysore 
Representative Assembly, 
since 1937; leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha party 
in the Mysore Assembly ; 
Working-President, Mysore 
State Hindu Mahasabha; 
Vice-President, All-India 
States Hindu Mahasabha ; 
Member, All-India Congress 
Cttee., 1937; ex-member, 
Mysore State Congress, 
. ] served on the Political 
a Reforms Ctteeé constituted 
by the Mysore Govt. in ‘1938; Member, 
Board of Agriculture and Board of Manage- 
ment, Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadraveti, 
1937-41; was recently selected as representa- 
tive of labourers of Bhadravati on the Cttee. 
constituted by the Mysore Govt. to enquire 
into the labour conditions ; Member, Advisory 
Cttee., Sri Jayachamarajendra Institute of 
Indian Medicine. Director, Mysore Glass and 
Enamel Works, Ltd., Mysore Kirloskar 
Ltd., Vysya Bank Ltd., and Mysore Arts 
and Picture Frame Industries Ltd. ; Managing 
Agent to re Agriculture and Allied 
Industries, Ltd.; Partner, Bhoopalam Chandra- 
sekharayya & Co. Hobbies: Agniculture, 
Rural Reconstruction, Social Service oe, | 





Cottage Industries. Address: Shimoga, 
(Mysore State). 


CHARANJIT Sineu, THE HON.’ RAJA, 
Chief of the Punjab; Member, Council of 
State; Fellow, R. G. 8.; member, Royal 
Society of Arts; member of Kapurthala 
royal family ; Hon. Magistrate; b. 1883; s. 
of Kanwar Sochet Singh; three s, one d. 
Educ.: Jullunder Chief’s College; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. Attended Coronation 
of King rge V. by special invitation; 
Guest of Govt, at the Coronation Durbars 
of 1903 and 1911, Recreation: Tennis. 
Clubs: Marlborough, Royal Automobile 
Jullunder, Punjab; Chelmsford Reform, 
Annandale Golf, Simla. Address: Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City, Punjab. 


CHARKHARI, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ SIPAHDAR-UL-MULK MAHARAJA 
JAYENDRA SINGH JU DEO BAHADUR, the 

resent Ruler of Charkhari State, C. I.; 06. 
y 23, 1929; Succeeded the late Maharaja 
Sri Arimardan Singh Ju Dea Bahadur and 
was installed on the Gadi on the 7th Sept. 
1942 He is a minor and is receiving educa- 
tion at the Daly College, Indore; Area: 880 sq. 
miles; P. ton : 129,594; Annual Revenue : 
Rs. 8,05,000. Address: Charkhari. 


CHATTERJEE, Sm ATUL CHANDRA, G 
(1989), K.C.8.I. (1930), 
ember of India Council, 


'HATTERJT, 


CLE. 
K.C.LE. (1925), 
1931-36. 
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Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
1042. 6. 24 Nov. 1874, m. (1) Vina 
Mookerjee A ae (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Bar-at-Law. Edue.: 
Hare School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
and King’s College, Cambridge; First in list 
Calcutta B.A., B.A. with Honours (Cam- 
bridge); Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh); First 
in list I.C.8. Open Competition. Entered 
I.C.8., 1897; Revenue Sec. and Chief 
Sec., U.P. Govt., 1917-19 ; Govt. of India 
Delegate to International Labour Conference, 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1938; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927); President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1983; has 
served on several League of Nations 
Committees. Member, Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1980; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921; Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of 
Industries and Labour 1921-25. High Commis- 
sioner for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932; Chairman of Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London, 1940-1041; 
President, Permanent Central Opium Board. 
Publicatrons: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinces (1909); Joint author of 
“Short History of India.” Address: The 
Atheneum, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W.1.; 
C/o Allahabad Bank, Calcutta. 


NANDALAL, B.L., President, 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, President, 
Metropolitan Banking Asscn., Calcutta. 
Associate Member, Indian Institute of 
Bankers, Bombay. Vice- 
President, Metropolitan _. 
Banking Association, 3.2 cael 
Calcutta, 1941-42, when he 
took part in modifying 
the working system ot 
the Metropolitan Clearing 
House. 06. in August 1901. 
Educ.; University Law 
College, Calcutta. Served 
the Central Bank of India, 







Ltd. in various responsible «, : 
capacities for about 1l7yan, = 
Contributes to various newspapers and 


periodicals, articles on Banking. trains up 
Bank Officers for the Associate Examination 
held annually by the Indian Institute of 
Bankers, Bombay. Encourages the establish- 
ment of Clubs, Associations. Chambers, etc. 
Address: 91, Dr. Daudor Rahaman Road, 
Toliygunge, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHARI, Joaus CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon ), 


M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 1862, 
m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea. Educ.: Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secy., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7 


CHAUDHRI LaL CHAND, 
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Promoted swadeshi movement; opposed 
Partition of Bengal; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, India, 1921, 1923; resigned in pro- 
teat at the doubling of the Salt Tax by Certifi- 
cation ; for sometime Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; for sometime Chairman, National 
Insurance Co. Ltd. ; Vice-President, National 
Council of Education, Bengal: President, 
Ripon College Council. Publications:  Cal- 
cutta Weekly Notes. Bengalee Ed. Nation 
in Making. Address: 3, Hastings Street and 
“* Devadwar,’’ 34, Baligunge, Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 


HON. CAPTAIN, 
Rao Banavur, B.A., LL.B.,O.B.B. 6. 1882. 
m. Shrimati "Sushila Devi, Sikh Jat of 
Ferozepur District. Hduc.: St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. Practised as lawyer at 
Rohtak; Vice-Chairman, District Board, 
1914 to "1098; Punjab Council, 1916-1921 ; 
nominated to Council of State, 1922; 
President, All-India Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 
and 1928 ; Hon. recruiting officer during 
War. Minister, Punjab Government, 1923- 
24; Co-Founder of the Unionist Party 
fn Punjab; Revenue Member, Bharatpur 
State, 1924 and President, State Council, 
1926-1927 ; Granted a jagir by Government 
and 5} squares of land in Punjab Colonies. 
Non-Official Chairman of the _ District 
Board of Rohtak in 1936; Member, Eune 
Service Commission, Punjab and N.-W.F 
1937-43 ; Member, Provincial Soldiers’ Honea! 
Punjab, 1 18-1945 ; Member, Punjab War 
Board ; Member. Post-war Reconstruction 
Board, Govt. of India, 1944. Nominated 
member of Assembly (Central) 1936-37. 
Address Rohtak. 


CHAUDHURY, Ray KRISHNA CHANDRA, M L.C., 
M.B.E. Proprietor, Messrs. Ghosh Chaudhury 
& Co.; Chairman, Krishna Woodworks, 
Director, 


Ltd. ; 
Bank of Commerce Ltd. Educ.: 
Presidency College, Cal- 
sii a cutta, Owen’s College in 
i Engineering, 1902-1905, 
Manchester; m. Sukumary, 
e. d. of Rai Bahadur D. P. 
Ghosh, Judge. Private Secy. 
to late Mr. Keir Hardie, 
_M.P., during his Indian 
' tour, 1907; Founder with 
' Late Dr. John Pollen, C.1.E., 
of British Indian Seamen’s 
; Institute, Victoria Docks, 
) London, 1910; Labour 
Member, Bendel Leg. Council, 1921-45 ; 
Labour Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1923-39; nominated by Secv. of State for India 
as Assessor, International Court of Justice 
{ Labour), Geneva, 1923 ; Founder with Late G. 
8. Dutt, Sorojnalini Women’s Welfare Asscn.; 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1923; Adviser Delegate, 
1.L.C., Geneva,1930; Labour witness before Jt. 
Select Cttee., London, 1933; Asstt. Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission, "Indian Labour ; 
Conferred M.B.E., 1987; Vice-Pres., Indian 
Federation of Labour, 1941- 44, Bosepookur 
Famine Relief Cttee., (1943); Parliam, Secy., 
Finance, Excise and Forest, Govt. of Bengal, 
1944-45. Publications: Labour movement in 







CHETTIAR, T. 8S. AVINASHLINGAM, 


Who’s Who in India 


Europe; Occidental Wars and Rise of Indian 
Labour and Industries (1940); Dharmaghat 
(industrial strike), Co-operative consumers shops 
tn Mill areas. iddle Class unemployment. 
etc. Parl. Secretary, Finance Dept., Govt. of 
Bengal, 1944-45. Delegate, World Trade 
Union Congress, Paris, 1945. Address : Office: 
102, Clive Street. Residence 44, Hindusthan 
Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


CHETTIAR, KUMARARAJA SIR MUTHIAH 


ANNAMALAI MUTHIA CHETTIAR of Chettinad, 
B.A., Kt. (1941), son of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, Kt., 
LL.D. ; Member, National Defence Council. 5. 
1905. Educ.: Graduated from the Presi- 
dency College, Madras, 1924 ; a Trustee of the 
Pachaiyappa’s Charities (Madras from 1928) ; 
Member, Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee (Madras, 1929); Member, Madras 
Legislative Council, elected unanimously 
by the Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce Cfnstituency (1930-37); Member, 
Economic” Depression Enquiry Committee 
(1931); President, Corporation of Madras, 
elected unanimously in Nov. 1982; first 
Mayor of Madras, Feb. 1933; again "Mayor 
of Madras, elected unanimously in Nov. 
1934 for 1934-35; was Vice-President of the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce in 
1934 and 1935 ; wasa Director of the Indian 
Bank Ltd., the Madras Telephone Co., Ltd., 
the Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co., Ltd, ie 
the Imperial Bank of India, Madras ; : 
Minister for Education and Public ‘Health 
and Pro-Chancellor of the Madras University, 
in 1936-37 ; elected as Member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1937; was Minister 
for Local Self-Government in the new con- 
stitution; Leader of the Opposition in the 
Madras ‘Legislative Assembly from 1987. 
Club: Cosmopolitan, Address: Chettinad 
House, Adyar, Madras. 


B.A., 
B.L., M.L.A. (Central); 6. May 5, 1903. 
Edue. : Pachayappa’s Coll., and Law Coll., 
Madras ; passed B.L., 1925; enrolled Advo- 
cate, Madras, 1926 ; ‘mainly responsible for 
installation of Tilak Bust in Victoria Hostel, 
and Mahatmaji’s oil-painting and Pachayap- 
pa’s Bust in the Pachayappa’s Hostel; due 
to contact with Ramakrishna Mission, leading 
a more or less religious life; unmarried ; 
served in Flood Relief Work, Malabar, 1926 ; 

Joined Satyagraha Movement, 1930, imprison- 
ed for 6 months ; led Coimbatore Dist. Pres. - 
Dist. and Town Cong. Committee (1931-32) ; 
Member, Municipal Council, Coimbatore, 
Jan. 1932; imprisoned in C.D. movement, 
1932 ; one year ; renounced practice ; started 
the Sri Ramkrishna Vidyalaya, a residential 


q educational institution, run on modern lines 


for all including Harijans, and laying emphe- 
sis on character building; returned to As- 
sembly as Cong. Par. Board’s candidate ; 
Member, Finance Committee of the Assembly. 
Publications: Translation, with N. R. 
Subbaraman, of Gandhiji’ sg “ Satyagraha in 
8. Afrita,” in Tamil: a book on Indian 
Economics in Tamil. Address : Sri Ramkrishna 
oyeeyes Perianaickenpalayam, Coimbatore 
istrict. 


CHETTY 


Who’s Who wn Indra 


; Sm SHANMUKHAM, K CIE 
(1988) BA, BL b 17 Oct 1892 Educ 
Madras Christian College Chairman I[ndiin 
Tariff Board since Nov 194> Memlcr Mad 
ray Tegis C un il 13.0 Coun il Secretary 
t> the Deval ment Mimster m= 1) o | 
Member Central Lezislation Assembly 1) 
Visited LTnpliand im May I1)o4 as 
of the members of the Deputation sent by 
the National Convention of India _ visited 
Australia as Indian representative on the 
Delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in September 1926, was re 
elected uncontested to Legis Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly 
Member Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
Re elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest , Dy President, Legislative Assembly 
January 1931 Attended International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in April 1982 
as Chief Delegate of Indian employers, was 
nominated by Government of India as one 
of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July August 
1982 Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933 
One of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva in Sept 1938 Dewan of Cochin, 
19385 41 Head of the Government of India 
Purchasing Mission in America 1941 42 
Apptd Chairman Industrial and Scientific 
Research Cttee Feb 1944 Indias delegate 
to the World Monetary Conference 1944 
Constitutional Adviser to the «(honcellor 
of the Chamber of Prnces August 104 
Oct 1945 Address Hawarden, Cormbatore 


CHHATARPUR H H MawarasA BHAyANtI 
Sineoh JU DkEO BAHADUR OF (See Indian 
Princes Section) 


CHHATTARI Lt Con Nawas SiR MUBAM 
MAD AHMAD SAID KHAN KCSI _ (1933) 


KCIE (1928) CIE (1921) MBE (1918) 
(1933) E H 


LL D President H the 
Nizam s Executive Council 


| 6 12th December 1888: 


Samad 
| Khan of Talibnagar (Ali 
1 garh) UP Educ MAO 


7 Ali India Muslim Rajput 
s Conference 1923 Member 
s UP Legislative Council 
‘ 1920 25s first elected non 
ra Saeee Official Chairman Dhrstrict 
Board Bulandshahar | 
1922 23 Mumuister of Industries U P 1923 25 | 
Home Member UP 192633 Ag Governor 
UP June August 1928 Member First and 
Second Round Table Conferences 1980 and 31 
appointed Ag Governor of UP April to 
November ,1933 after retirement from 
official life Mf the province elected President 
of All India Mushm Conference (1038) 
first Premier of U P under the 1935 Reforms 
1937 , while Home Member of UP Govern 
ment officiated for two months # Education 
Member of Governor Generals LUxecutive 
Council, appointed Chief Commissioner of | 
Boy Scout Association in India 1935 to 1941 | 


iw” 





(HHOTA UDEPUR IH 


one CHINOY 
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holds post of President of H E H the Nizam s 
Executive Council since lst September 1941 
Address Shah Manzil Hyderabad Deccan 


Ho NATWARSINHJ! 
FATIHSINHJL RUTtL of (See Indian Princes 
Section) 


AKBil NtUkMAHOMED General 
Mana.tr The Boml iy Gara.e Santa Cruz 
Honorary Secretary Bombay Suburban 
Defence Loans Committee Honorary Trea 
surer Council of Manage 


ment National Medical 
College Director The 
Bandra Bus Com Ltd 
Cinema Services Ltd and 
Radio u Flectrical 
Industries Itd 6 16th 
April 1)1>» Ldue St 


Marys Hi.h School and 
St Xavier s College m 1939 
to Hamida d of D harmali 
of Bombay has one d and 
one s Went to America for 
training 1n the automobile industry 





Received 
from General Motors Institute of Technology 
Thnot Michigan diplomas for Service Training 
for the Kxport Division service cf Chevrolet 
and Buickcars Received another diplomafrom 
Frigidaire Corporation Dayton Ohio Div¥ision 


of General Motors Corporation for the 
courses 1n Household and Commercial Refri 
geration Took courses in Business Policy and 
General Business Administration at General 
Motors Export Office in New ork Went 
to Scotland and studied manufacture of 
Tyres at the India Tvre Factory at Inchinnan 
Returned to India 1n 1936 and joined F M 
Chinoy & Co Ltd Bombay Member Civic 
Guards Committee BSD Bandra & Santa 
Cruz Citizens Emergency Committees 
Foodgrains Advisory Committee BSD, 
Regional Labour Supply Committee BS D 

Life Member Childrens Aid Society 
Patron Bombay Mofussil Maternity Child 
Welfare and Health Council (Bombay Subur 
ban Branch) Clubs Royal Western India 
Turf Club Cricket Club of India Willingdon 
Sports Club and Bombay Presidency Golf 


Club President Bombay Garage Sports 
one Address The Bombiy Garage Santa 
ruz 


| College Aligarh President CHINOY NuRMAHOMED MEHERALLY JP 


b 15th July 1888 Educ kiphinstone 


College m Shirin 38 1d President lIede 
ration of 


Motor Transport Associations, 
Society of Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates 
Bombay 194142 Western 
Indm Automobile Assova 
tion 193) 40 Chairman 
Motor Manufacturers & 
Importers Association 

Member Bombay Municipal 
Corporation 1926 1929 

Member Bombay Legisla 
tive Council 1935 Mem 
ber Motor Vehicles Insur 
ance Committee 1937 Led 
Deputation of Motor Trade interests to the 
Government of India in 1936 Dhurector F 
M Chinoy & Co Ltd The Central Bank of 
India Ltd President, The Bombay Provincial 


CHAUDHRBI 
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Promoted swadesht movement, opposed 
Partition of Bengal, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, India, 1921, 1923 resigned in pro 
test at the doubling of the Salt Tax by Certifi 
cation , for sometime Fellow of the Calcutta 
University , for sometime Chairman, National 
Insurance Co Ltd Vice President, National 
Council of Education, Bengal President, 
Ripon College Counal Pubieations Cal 
cutta Weekly Notes Bengalee Ed Nation 
m Making Address 3, Hastings Street and 
** Devadwar,’’ 34, Baligunge, Circular Road, 
Calcutta 


LAL CHAND, HON. CAPTAIN 
Rao Banavur,BA,LLB,OBE 0b. 1882 
m Shrimati Sushila Devi, Sikh Jat of 
Ferozepur District Educ St Stephen’s 
College, Delhi Practised as lawyer at 
Rohtak, Vice-Chairman, District Board, 
1914 to 1923, Punjab Council, 19161921, 
nominated to Council of State, 1922, 
President, All-India Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 
and 1928, 
War 
24, Co-Founder of the Unionist Party 
in Punjab, Revenue Member, Bharatpur 
State, 1924 and President, State Council 
1926 1927 , Granted ajagir by Government 
and 5} squares of land 1n Punjab Colonies 
Non Official Chairman of the District 
Board of Rohtak in 1936, Member, Public 
Service Commission, Punjab and N. WFP, 
1937 43, Member, Provincial Soldiers’ Board 
Punjab, 1918 1945, Member, Punjab War 
Board, Member Post-war Reconstruction 
Board, Govt of India 1944 Nommnated 
member of Assembly (Central) 1936 37 
Address Rohtak 


CHAUDHURY, Ray KRISHNA CHANDRA, MLC, 
MBUT _ Propnetor, Messrs Ghosh Chaudhury 
& Co, Chairman, Krishna Woodworks, Ltd , 









Duector, Bank of Commerce Ltd Educ 
Presidency College, Cal 

PF degli, |; cutta, Owen’s College in 
5 ail . *i Ungineering, 1902 1905, 
~ i Manchester, m Sukumary, 


e d of Rai Bahadur D P 
Ghosh, Judge Private Secy 
to late Mr Keir Hardie, 
MP, durmg ms Indian 
tour, 1907, Founder with 
Late Dr John Pollen,CIE, 
of British Indian Seamen’s 
ae Institute, Victo1ia Docks, 

London, 1910, Labour 
Member, Bengal Leg Council, 1921-45, 
Labour Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1923 39, nominated by Secy of State for India 
as Assessor, International Court of Justice 
(Labour),Geneva, 1923 , Founder with Late G 
S Dutt, Soroynalin1 Women’s Welfare Asscn , 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1923, Adviser Delegate, 
I LC, Geneva,1930, Labour witness bt fore Jt 
Select Cttee , London, 1933, Asstt Commis 
sioner, Royal Commission, Indian Labour, 
Conferred MBE, 1987, Vice Pres, Indian 
Federation of Labour, 1941 44, Bosepookur 
Famine Relief Cttee (1943), Parliam. Secy , 
Finance, Excise and Forest, Govt of Bengal, 
194445 Publuatwns. Labour movement in 





we 


Hon recruiting officer during 
Minister, Punjab Government, 1923 : 


Who’s Who in Indta 


Europe, Occidental Wars and Rise of Indian 
Labour and Industries (1940), Dharmaghat 
(endustrial strike), Co-operative consumers shops 
tn Mill areas Mrddle Class unemployment 
ete Parl secretary Finance Dept , Govt of 
Rengal 194445 Delegate, World Trade 
Union Congress Paris 1945 Address Office 
102 Chve Street Residence 44, Hindusthan 
Park Ballygunge, Calcutta 


CHETTIAR, KUMARARAJA SIR MUTHIAH 


ANNAMALAI MUTHIA CHETTIAR of Chettinad, 
BA, Kt (1941), son of the Hon’ble Dr Rajah 
Sir Annamala) Chettiar of Chettinad, Kt, 
LL D , Member, National Defence Council b 
1905 Educ Graduated from the Presi- 
dency College, Madras 1924, a Trustee of the 
Pachalyappa s Charities (Madras from 1928), 
Member, Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee (Madras, 1929), Member, Madras 
Legislative Council, elected unanimously 
by the Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce C§nstituency (193037), Member, 
Economic* Depression Enquiry Committee 
(19381), President, Corporation of Madras, 
elected unanimously in Nov 19382, first 
Mayor of Madras, Feb 1933; again Mayor 
of Madras, elected unanimously in Nov 
1934 for 1934 35, was Vice-President of the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce in 
1934 and 1935 , wasa Director of the Indian 
Bank Ltd , the Madras Telephone Co, Ltd, 
the Deccan Sugar and Abkari Co, Ltd, and 
the Imperial Bank of India, Madras; was 
Minister for Education and Public Health 
and Pro Chancellor of the Madras University, 
in 1936 37 , elected as Member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1937; was Minister 
for Local Self-Government in the new con- 
stitution , Leader of the Opposition in the 
Madras Legislative Assembly from 1987 
Club Cosmopolitan. Address Chettinad 
House, Adyar, Madras 


CHETTIAR, T S AVINASHLINGAM, BA, 


4 


BL, MLA (Central), 6 May 5, 1903. 
Educ Pachayappa’s Coll, and Law Coll 

Madras passed BL,1925, enrolled Advo- 
cate, Madras, 1926, mainly responsible for 
installation of Tilak Bust in Victoria Hostel, 
and Mahatmaji’s oil painting and Pachayap- 
pas Bust in the Pachayappa’s Hostel, due 
to contact with Ramakrishna Mission, leading 
@ more or less religious life, unmarried , 
served in Flood Relief Work, Malabar, 1926 , 
Joined Satyagraha Movement, 1930, 1mprison- 
ed for 6 months , led Cormbatore Dist Pres, 
Dist and Town Cong Committee (1931-32) , 
Member, Municipal Council, Coimbatore, 
Jan 1932, imprisoned in CTD movement, 
1932 , one year , renounced practice , started 
the Sm Ramkrishna Vidyalava, a residential 
educational institution, run on modern lines 
for all including Harijans, and laying empha 
ais on character building, returned to As- 
sembly as Cong Par SBoard’s candidate, 
Member, Kinance Committee of the Assembly 
Publecations Translation, with N M R 

Subbaraman, of Gandhij)’s “ Satyagraha in 
8 Africa,” m Tamil a book on Indian 
Economicsin Tamil Address Sri Ramkrishna 
at ba Pertanaickenpalayam, Coimbatore 

istrict. 


Who’s Who wn India 


CHETTY, Sm SHANMUKHAM, KCIE 
(19388) BA, BL b 17 Oct 1892 Educ 
Madras Christian College Chairmin Indian 


Tariff Board smc Nov 194 Memtcr Mad i(HHOLA UDLPUR 


rao legis C uncil 19.0 Coun il Se retary 
t» the Devalop ment Mimster im bdo 
Member Cential Jegidlation Assembly 1) 
Visited Ingland m May 1).4 ay Cue 
of the members of the Dcputation sent by 
the National Convention of India visited 
Australia as Indian representative on the 
Delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in September 1926, was re 
elected uncontested to Legis Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly 
Member Central Banking Enquiry Committer 
Re elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest Dy Presdent, Legislative Assembly 
January 19381 Attended International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in April 1932 
as Chief Delegate of Indian employers, was 
nominated by Government of India as one 
of 1ts representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July August 
1982 Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly m March 1933 
One of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva in Sept 1938 Dewan of Cochin, 
1985 41 Head of the Government of India 
Purchasing Mission in America 1941 42 
Apptd Chairman Industral and Scientific 
Research Cttee, Feb 1944 Indias delegate 
to the World Monetary Conference 1944 
Constitutional Adviser to the «Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes August 145 
Oct 1945 Address Hawarden Cormbatore 


CHHATARPUR H H Mawarasa BHA\ANI 
SINGH JU DEO BAHADUR oF (See Indran 
Princes Section) 


CHHATTARI Ltr Con NAwWAB SIR MUHAM 
MAD AHMAD SAID KHAN KCSI_ (1938) 


K CIE (1928) CIE (1921) MBE (1918) 
LLD H 


President H E the 
Nizam s Executive Council 
6 12th December 1888: 
m tod of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad 
Khan of Tahbnagar (Ali 
garh) UP Educ MAO 
College Aligarh President 
Alt India Mushm Rajput 
Conference 1923 Member 
SOP Legislative Council 
1920 25s first elected non 
rie See Official Chairman  Dhistrict 
Board Bulandshahar : 
1922 23 Minister of Industries U P 1923 25 
Home Member UP 1926383 Ag Governor 
UP June August 1928 Member First and 
Second Round Table Conferences 1930 and 31 
appointed Ag Governor of UP April to 
November .1983 after retirement from 
official life Sf the province elected President 
of All India Mushm Conference (1933) 
first Premier of U P under the 1935 Reforms 
1937 , while Home Member of UP Govern 
ment officiated for two months % Education 
Member of Governor Generals Executive 
Council, appointed Chief Commissioner of 
Boy Scout Association in India 1935 to 1941, 


(1933) 








CHINOY 
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holds post of President of H EH the Nizam s 
Executive Council since ist September 1941 
Address Shah Manzl Hyderabad Deccan 


WU HW NATWARSINGJI 
PATI HSINHJI ROILE OF (See Indiin Princes 
Section) 


AKBil NtiMAHOMED General 


Mina,cr The Bombay Gira.e Santa Cruz 
Bombay Suburban 
Honorary Trea 


Honorary Secretary 
Defence Loans Committee 
surer Council of Manage 


ment National Medical 
College Director The 
Bandra Bus Com _ Ltd 

(inema Services Itd and 
Radio A Electrical 
Industnes JItd 8 16th 
Ajril 1)1>» Jdue St 


Marvs High School and 
St Xavier s College m 1939 
to Hamida d of D harmali 
of Bombay has one d@ and 
one 3; Went to America for 
training inthe automobileindustry Received 
from General Motors Institute of Technology 
Thmt Michigan diplomas for Service lraining 
for the Lxport Division service cf Chevrolet 
and Buickcars Received another diplomafrom 
Frigidaire Corporation Dayton Ohio Division 
of General Motors Corporation for the 
courses 1n Household and Commercial Refri 
geration Took courses in Business Pohcy and 
General Business Administration at General 
Motors Export Office in New York Went 
to Scotland and studied manufacture of 
Tyres at the India Tvre Factory at Inchinnan 
Returned to India in 1936 and joined F M 
Chinoy & Co Ltd Bombay Member Civic 
Guards Committee BSD Bandra & Santa 
Cruz Citizens Emergency Committees 
Foodgrains Advisory Committee BS D 

Regional Labour Supply Committee BS D 

Life Member Childrens Aid Society 
Patron Bombay Mofussil Maternity Child 
Welfire and Health Council (Bombay Subur 
ban Branch) Clubs Royal Western India 
Turf Club Cricket Club ot India Willingdon 
Sports Club ond Bombay Presidency Golf 
Club President Bombay Garage Sports 
Club Address The Bombay Garage Santa 





Cruz 
CHINOY NURMAHOVED MEHERALLi JP 
6b 15th July 1888 Educ Elphinstone 
College m Shirin 38s 1d President Iede 
rition of 


Motor Transport Associations, 
Society of Honorary 
Presidency Maz) trates 
Bombay 194142 Western 
Indm Automobile Associa 

tion 1939 40 Chairman 
Motor Mv*nufacturers & 
Importers Association 

Member Bombay Municipal 
Corpor ition 1926 1929 

Memter Bombay Legisla 
tive Council 1935 Mem 
ber Motor Vehicles Insur 
ance Committee 1937 Led 
Deputation of Motor Trade interests to the 
Government of India in 1336 Director F 
M Chinmoy &(o Ltd The Central Bank of 
India Ltd President, Lhe Bombay Provincial 
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Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd.; City CHITRAL: H. H. Haj! MagaAmmap MU7APFAR- 


Director, The Clive Insurance Co., Ltd.; The 
Cawnpore Tannery Ltd.; and other concerns. 
DivisionalCommander, Motorised Civic,Guards, 
Bombay. Is greatly interested in Roa 
and Transport problems and took a prominent 
pe in the Road Rail Conference, 1933. 

ember, Publicity Advisory Board, Govern- 
ment of India; Member, Policy Committee 
No. 3A—Transport, Reconstruction (Policy) 
Committee of Government of India ; Member, 
Export Advisory Council, Govt. of India ; 
Mem., Port Welfare Cttee for Indian Mer- 
chant Seamen. Recreation: Golf. Address: 
Meher Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay. 


CHINOY, Sm RAHIMTOOLA MEHERALLY, Kt. 
cr. 1936 ; Member, Council of State ; President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937-1938; Chairman of 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., Bombay; 0b. 
Bombay, ilith February 1882. LEduc.: 
Bharda New High School, Bombay, Served 
on several important Committees formed 
by Government War Purposes Board during 
European War, 1914-18; Member, Municipal 
Corporation, 1915-1929; Chairman of its 
Standing Finance Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1926-27; Elected Member, Legislative 
Assémbly, 1931; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1936; Life Member, Indian Red 
Cross Society, 1921° Member of Committee, 
Bombay Branch, since 1921 and _ its 
President in 1931, Non-Official Adviser to 
the Government of India in con- 
nection with the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Negotiations; Member, Stock Exchange 
Enquiry Committee, 1936-37; Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies; connected 
with several benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions in the City. Address: Meher 
Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay 7. 


CHINOY, StR SULTAN MEHERALLY, Kt. (1939). 
Justice of the Peace for the Town 
and the Island of Bombay; Managing 
Director, F. M. Chinoy & Co. Ltd. 
6. 16th February 1885; m. Sherbanoo, 
one s., four d. Educ.: Bharda New High 
School and Elphinstone College; among 
the pioneers in India in the Motor Car and 
petroleum trade; mainiy responsible for 
the introduction of Wireless Telegraphy 
in India on a commercial scale and founded 
the Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Co.,, Ltd.; Mayor of Bombay, 
President. 


as a member of Hospital Maintenance Com- 
mittee and as Chairman of the Silver Jubilee 
Motor Parade Committee and the Motor 
Trade Sub-Committee of the King George V 
Hemorial Fund; organised Pageant in 1987 


in ald of funds for Red Cross and again in. 
1940 in Aid of the Amenities for Troops 
Director, 


Fand, Bombay Presidency ; 
Reserve Bank of India, Indian Radio and 


Cable gee rita Vet Ltdq., _ a 
Companies, airman, 7) an U 

Farm Limited. Recreation: Horse flesh, 
Address: Dilabhar, Carmichael Road, 
Bombay. . 


1938-39 ; | 
Bombay Rotary Club, 1940-41; 
District Governor, Rotary I. 89th District; ; 
raised large funds for the Bombay Hospitals 


UL-MULK, RULER OF. 
Sertion.) 


(See Indian Princes’ 


da CHITRE, ATMARAM ANANT (Diwan Bahadur), 


Advocate (0.8.), J.P., Retired Chief 
Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes, 
Bombay. b. 17 May 1877. Edue,: Wilson 
College and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised as an Advocate on the Original 
Side of the High Court from 1907 to 1916; 
acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17; confirmed as 
Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag. Judge of His 
Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1935. Member of the Arbitration 
Board appointed by H. E. the Crown Repre- 
sentative, as nominee of H. H. The Msharajah 
of Morvi, in Cutch-Morvi boundary disputes, 
erty Address: 22, Perry Cross Road, 
andra. 


CHOONILAL GIRDARLAL, Coal Merchant, b. 
August 18, 1884,s. of Girdharlal Mathuradas 
of Cambay. m. Vidyagouri, d. of Girdharlal 
Two s. one @. 


Ishwarlalof Cambay in 1928. 
Edve ; At Cambay High 
School. Began life as an 
assistant in Choonilal Harilal 

Co., Coal Merchants, 
Bombay, in 1908, Became 
partner in this firm in 1915, 
Started in 1926 independent 
business under the name and 
style of Choonilal Girdharlal 
& Co. Amalgamated the 
above two firms into Chooni- 
lal Manila] Ltd., in 1934, and 
later founded Shree Shakti 
Mills, Ltd., jointly with Seth Ramdev Podar, 
Dhanji Devsey and N.V. Khandwalla, Started 
and is now the Chairman of the Kolhia Hirda- 
garh Co., Ltd., and Estrella Batteries Ltd. 
Managing Director and Chairman of 
Choonilal Manilal Ltd., and Chairman : 
Cambay Education Society and President: 
Cambay Hindu Merchants’ Co-operative 
Bank; Director, Shree Shakti Mills, Ltd., 
The Exchange Bank of India and Africa Ltd. 
and Member of the Committee of Dadar 
School for Blind, Adams Wylie Hospital, and 
Children’s Aid Society. Clube: C. C. I, 
Hindu Gymkhana and P. M. Swimmin 
Pools and Boat-Club. Isa recipient of King 
George V, Silver Jubilee Medal, Address: 
Shanti Sadan, Malad. 





CHOPRA, Lt.-CoL. Sik Ram Natu, Kt., C.LE., 


M.A., M.D., 8ce.D. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. 
(London), I.M.S. (Retd.); kKt., 1941; 
Director, Drug Research Laboratory, Jammu 
and Kashmir State. 0. August 17, 1882, 
m. Miss Permeshwari. Educ.: Punjab Univ., 
Downing College, Cambridge, and _ St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Joined 
the I.M.8. in 1908 and remained in military 
Service till 1921; appointed Prof. of Pharma- 
cology, School of Tropical cine and 
Medical College, Calcutta, in 1921; Director, 
School of Trop. Med. in 1935; Chairman, 
Drugs En Committee, Government of 
India, 1930-31; Director, Medical Services 
Kashmir State; Was Officer in charge of 
Indigenous Drugs Enquiry, Drug Addiction 
Inquiry, and the Medicinal Plants and Food 
Poisons Inquiry ; Fellow of the Royal Asjatio 
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Society of Bengal and President, National 
Institute of Sciences of India Hon Member 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
served in the Great War 19141919 Director 
School of Tropical Medicine Calcutta 1935 
41 Hony Physician to the King 1935 
39 Publications <Anthelmintics and Their 
Uses 1n Medial and Veterinary Practice 
Indigenous Drugs of India A Hand book of 
Tropical Therapeutics (In press) Medicinal 
and Povonous Plants of India—2 Vols 
Address Srinagar Kashmir 


CHOTA Nagpur, Bisuop of, since 1986, Rt ' 
Rev George Noel Lankester Hall, 6 25 
Dec 1891, # of George Hall, Baldock, Herts 
unmarried Educ Bedford Schdéol, St 
Johns College Cambridge, Bishops College 
Cheshnut ist Cl Class Tripos pt I 

1918, pt II, 1914, 1st Cl Theol Tripos pt 
II, 1915, BA 1918, Lightfoot Scholar, 
1916 MA 1918 deacon, 1917, Vice 

Principal Ely Theological College, 1919 25 

S P G Missionary Chota Nagpur, 1925 36 
Publecatton The Seven Root Sins, 1936 

Recreatwon Idle conversation Address 

Bishop s Lodge, Ranchi, BN R 


CHOWDHURY, Hamipun Hug, BSc, BL 
Advocate Calcutta High Court Ex Deputy 
President Bengal Legislative Council and for 
mer Deputy Legal Remembrancer, High 
Court Fellow Calcutta University Member 
Textile Control Board 6 Apml 1903 m Mrs 
Halima Banu Edue 
Dacca Collegiate School and Scottish Church 


Collegiate School Calcutta Address 34 
®aniapuker Road Calcutta 

CHRISTIE Wirrw CSI CIE MC 
ICS Chef Sec Govt of UP Feb 


1944 to March 1945 6b Feb 29, 1896 
m Marjorie Haughton Stobbs Educ 
The Bell Baxter Scotland St Andrews 
Umv and Clare Coll Cambndge Com 
missioned Officer in The Royal Scots 1914 19 
active service in France 191618 Demobi 
hsed with the rank of Captain in Nov 1919 
joined Indian Civil Service in 1920 and posted 
to Cawnpore Remained there till 1924 
Dy Commsnr Delhi 1928 Secy Board 
of Revenue LP 192932 Dy Secv Govt 
of India 193236 Collector 
1987 38 and Fin Secy to Govt of 

1988 to Feb 1944 Address 3 Dar ul 
Shafa Lucknow 


CLARKE MAJOR GEOFFRFY BERNARD Per | 
sonal Asst to H H the Maharaja Jam Sahib | 
of Nawanagar 6 2ist March 1902 m ! 
Cathie Thompson (deceased in 1943) 14) 
a 2 a, Joined the staff of His late 
me Highness Maharaja Jam | 
= Sahib Shri Ranyjitsinhj: of 
s Nawanagarin 1920 Accom 
wae panied him to Geneva in 
"21920 to attend the first: 
“ League of Nations Joimed 
the Nawanagar State Forces 
#in 1920 and thereafter ser 
Bved in various capacities 
+ Military Secretary A DC 
agg; and Private Secretary to 
) the Maharaja Piomoted 
to the rank of Capt in 1927 Appointed 
Personal Asst to the present Maharaja Jam 











TOSI 


Sahib on his accession to the throne 1n 1933 
Accompanied him on duty to London on the 
occasion of His Majesty the Kings Corona- 
tion Promoted to the rank of Major in 1936 
Also accompanied His Highness to the Middle 
East in 1941 and to England in 1942 43 in 
connection with the War Cabinet & Pacific 
War Council Appoimted by the Government 
of India as Liaison Officer Polish Refugee 
Children s Camps at Balachadi and Chela in 
Nawanagar State in October 1943 A well 
known Sportsman Address Fitzgerald 
House Jamnagar 


CLARKE WALTER DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY,J P , 


H M ‘Lrade Commissioner Bombay 0b 8rd 
March 1890 m Jocelyn, d oflate J E Baker, 
Christ Church N Z, three daughters 
Fdue High School Kelso and Trinity College 
Glenalmond In busmess in Burma and 
India 19111921, joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915, served with 
88th Dogrns Mohmand campaign, 1915 16, 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916, 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), IndJan Muni 
tions Board Bombav, 1918 19, Hon Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee 1921 
Accompanied Govt of India Trade Delegation 
to Afghanistan 19384 as nominee of H M 
Government Address Bombay Club, 
Bombay 


Presidency College CLAYTON,Sm HvueH Byard, CIE (1924) 


Kt 1938 Kanser1 Hind Gold Medal (1944), 
ICS (Retd) Chairman Bombay Hos 
pitality Committee (1942) b 24 Dec 1877 m 
Anme Blanch Nepean Edue St Pauls 
School Wadham College Oxford 1st Class 
Hon Mods ist Class lit Hum Came to 
India 1901 served Bombay Presidency 
employed in Military Intelligence Branch of 
War Office 191419 Municipal Commissioner 
Bombiy 1913 14 and 1919 1928 Chairman 
Haj Enquiry Committee 1929 30 Member 
Council of State 1929 30 Chairman Bombav 
Sind Pubhe Services Commission 1937 42 
Address Campbell House Pedder Road 
Cumballa Hill Bomtay or ¢ o The National 
Bank of India Ltd Bombay 


ee CLOW His EXcELLE\cy SiR ANDREW GOUR- 


LAY MA JP FSS KACST (1941) Kt 
(1989) CSI (1935) CIE (1928), Indian 
Civil Service Governor of Assam 0 29th 
April 1890 m_ Ariadne 
Mavis Dunderdale 1925 
Educ Merchiston St 
John 8 ee Cambridge 
Served in P as Asstt 
Collector Assistant Settle 
ment Officer and Settlement 
Officer 1914 20, Controller, 
Labour Bureau Government 
of India 192023 Adviser 
and delegate International 
Labour Conferences Ge- 
neva, 1921, 1928, 1929 1931 
and 1984, Dy Secretary to Government 
of India, Departmegt of Industries and 
Labour, 192427, JGint Secretary (ditto), 
1981 85, Secretary (ditto) 1936 38 , Member, 
Legislative Assembly 1923, 1925 27, 1982 85, 
Member, Council of State, 1928 29, 1932 38 
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and 1936 38, Member, Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, 192981 Communications 
Member, Government of India 1930 42 
Publacatons The Indian Workmens Com 
ensation Act (1924), Indian Factory 
egislation, a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry (1928), etc Address 
Government House Shillong 


COATES Sir ErRio THomMas Kt (1945) CSI 
(1942) CIE (1938) ICS Financial Adviser 
Military Finance 06 Oct 11897 m Edith 
Vandyke Educ Heath Grammar School and 
Queen s College Oxford Served in the Great 
War 19161920 JomedICS 1921 Served 
in Bengal 1921 1928 In various posts under 
Finance Dept Govt of India from 1928 
ie uate Address 4, York Road, New 

e 


COCHIN HH Sari RAvi Vara Maharaja of 
(See Indian Princes Section) 


COLLINS, 
STRATFORD 


FERDINANDO 
(1945) CSI 
(1941) CIF (1331) OBE (1919) 
MA ICS Adviser to the Governor 
of Bombiy 6 38rd Nov 1888 mm Joyce 
d of (@ fLurvile Brown Edue Charter 
house and Christ Church Oxford Asstt 
Collector 1912 on Military Duty 191618 Dy 
Director of Civil Supphes 1919 Forest Settle 
ment Officer 192022 Revenue Settlement 
Officer 192426 Deputy Secy Finance 
Department 19251926 Registrar, Co 
operative Societies 192627 Collector and 
District Magistrate 1923 1926, 1928 1929 
and 1932 1934 Home Secretary, 1929 31 
Private Secretary to the Governor of Bombay 
1934 35 Officiating Commissioner in Sind 
1935 (Commissioner Northern Division 1936 
37 Revenue Commissioner Sind 1937 
Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bomaby 1940 Adviser 1942 Held the 
office of the Governor of Bombay 2>th August 


SIR GODFREY 


KCIE 


to 14th Sept 1945 during the absence of 
Sir John Colville Address Secretariat 
Bombay 


COLVILLE, His EXxcELLENCY CoL The Rr 
Hon SIR (Davip) JoHN, PC (1936) 
GCIE Cr 1943 TD knight of the Order 
of St John (1945) JP DL _ Lanarkshire 
Governor of Bombay since 1943 6 1894 only 
son of late John (Colville MP, of Cleland 
Tanarkshie m 1915 Agnes Anne Comman 
der (sister) of the Order of St John er d of 
Sir William Bilsland, Bart , 
ILD ones twod Edur 
Charterhouse, Trinity Coll 
ege, Cambridge, M A ,Mem 
ber of Royal Company of 
Archers (King 8 yguard 
for Scotland) served Euro 
an War with 6th Batt 
m™ IheCameronians(wounded), 
member of Lanark County 
Council 1919 26, formerly 
Director of David Colville 
& Sons, Ltd , and T heel stee] and engineering 
companies, also of Glasgow Chamber of Com 
merce, the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 





institute and Hon Vice President of Asso | 


cjation of British Chambers of Commerce, 
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contested Motherwell and Wishaw Division, 
1922 and North Midlothian, Jan 1929 MP 
(a) North Midlothian, 1929 1043 Secretary, 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1981-35, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 
Scotland 1935 36 Financial Secy to the 
Treasury, 1936 88 Secretary of State for Scot 
land 1938 40 Temp Colonel on the Staff, 
1940 42 Held the office of Viceroy and Acting 
Governor General of India 21st Marcn to 4th 
June 1945 and again from 25th August to 
15th Sept 1945 during the absence of Lord 
Wavell Recreation Shooting Clubs 
Carlton New Edinburgh Western Glasgow 
Address Braidwood Janarksmre Govern 
ment House Bombav 


CONRAN SMITH, Erio Conran, CSI (1942), 


CIE (1924) Ics Secretary, War 
Transport Dept since 17th September 45, 
Government of India Bb 8 Dec 1890, 8 
of late Herbert Blomfield Smith MICE, 
m 1922, Gladys, @ of H R Dunk, one s 
one d@ Edue Dulwich College Corpus 
Christi College Oxford Entered ICS 1915 
served with T F Batt Devonshire Regt 
in India and Palestine, Private Secretary 
to Governor of Madras, 1921 Commissioner 
Corporation of Madras, 1928, Secretary to 
Government Local Self Government Depart 
ment, Madras, 1931, Additional Joint 
Secretary, Reforms Office, Government of 


India 1934 Offg Pte Secretary to Viceroy 
June 1935 Jt Secretary Home Dept 
Government of India March 1938 Jt 


Secretary Governor General» Secretariat 
(Public) 1938 Secy Home Department 
Govt of India 1939 Officer on special duty 
Home Dept April 1945 Secretary Defence 
Dept July 1945 Reforms Commissioner 
and Secretary to the Governor General 
(Public) August Sept 194,» Club United 
University Address New Delhi 


COOCH BEHAR H H MAHARAJA JAGADDI 


PENDRA NARAYAN BHUP BAHADUR RULER OF 
(See Indian Princes Sertion) 


COOPER JAL MANEKJI, FRGS, Associate, 


British Philatelic Association Ltd 
Hon Secy The Empire of India Philatelic 
Society Member Glasgow Philatelic Society 
Philatelic Traders Society, The Air Mail 
Society Philatelic Society of India, etc 
Editor and Publisher of the 
“Indias Stamp Journal ’ 
(a monthly Philatelic Maga- 
zine), Auctioneer and 
Philatelic Valuer, Dealer 
in Rare Stamps and ail 
kinds of Philatelic acces 
sories, etc Publuatrons 
“Indian Rocket Mails” and 
“ Stampa of India” 6 29th 
March 1905, m Tehmi, q 
of Hormusji Cawasji One 
daughter Address Stand 
ard Building, Hornby Road, Bombay 
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SRISOHANDRA NANDY, MA, M L A (Bengal) 
is the head of a premier Zamindary family of 
Bengal Was Minister to the Govt of Bengal 
, under the Govt of India 

Act, 1935 In _ politics 
he belongs to the liberal 
School He is a man with 
a literary taste and has pro 
“a duced ‘* Dasyu Duhita’’ 
: and ‘‘Monopathy ’, the 

a latter was staged by Indian 

. students at Gower Street 
ae London and was greatly 
+ appreciated He is a 

‘ee hp familiar figure in literary 
ition §, sok gatherings and musical 
conferences He is an all round sportsman 
tennis and billiards being his favourite 
pastimes He is a Patron of Mohan Bagan 
Club President, Berhampore K N _ College 
Board Maharaja Manindra Chandra College 





Bengal Table Tenms Asscn, MCGS 
Ayurvedic College, Calcutta All India 
Anti Hindu Code Cttee Life Member 


Viswa Bharati Ex President, British Indian 
Asscn , Bengal Mahajan Sabha Murshidabad 
Assen, All India Table Tennis  Asscn 
Trustee, Sahitya Panshad Vice President 
Bengal Sanskrit Asscn , Bengal Lawn Tennis 
Assen Calcutta South Club, Second Boy 
Scouts Association Member, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Royal Agri Horticultural Society of 
India, Empire Parhamentary Asscn Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now 
Assembly) since 1924 1897 Educ 
Calcutta University, MA 1920 m Second 
Rajkumari of Dighapatia, (Bengal) in 1917 
Address Sreepur Palace Cossimbazar Ra) 
PO Murshidabad , and Cossimbazar House 
302, Upper Circular Rd , Caleutta 


COUSINS James, Henry, b Belfast, Ireland 
July 22, 1873 Educ Vanious schools in 
Ireland and partly in Trinity College, Dublin 
(Education) Private Sec, Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, Literary Editor ‘New India, 
Madras, Prircipal Theosophical College 
Madanapaile, 1916 21 and 1933 37 , Principal 
Brahmavidya Ashrama Adyar Madras, 1922 
28 Professor of English Poetry, Ketogijuku 
University, Tokyo 191920, and College 
of the City of New York, 1931 32, Organiser 
of Indian Art Gallenes, Mysore, 1924, and 
Trivandrum 1935 Head of the Department of 
Fine Art, Travancore University , Art Adviser 
to the Government of Travancore Lec 
turer on Indian art and culture in India, 
Japan, Europe and America , a Co founder of 
the Insh Literary and Dramatic Revival 
1900, ete Publications Twenty two books of 

try and drama, collected in an American 
tao volume edition, and mm an Indian edition 
(Kalakshetra, Madras, 1940), Twenty two 
books of prose on art, education, pany. 
etc , summarised in “ A Study in Synthesis, ' 
1934 Address ‘‘ Essendene” Trivandrum, 
Travaneore, and ‘ Sevashrama, Adyar. 
Madras 


‘ROSTHWAITE, 


CUFIE 
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RN, DL 6 6th April 1891 m O A 
Stewart Cox, Educ Kelly College, and 
Trinity College, Dublin Entered ICS, 
1914, served in Central Provinces on Military 
Duty, 19171919 Deputy Commussioner, 
1922, Settlement Officer, 192527 Offg 
Finance and Offg Revenue Secy 1927 ¥8 
Excise Commissioner Central India 1931 
1934, DGR, Hyderabad from 1935 42, 
Officiating Revenue and Police Member, 
1937 and again in 193839 Commussioner, 
C P, 1041, Prime Mimster, Bahawalpur 
State, 1942 Address Bagdad al Judid, 
Bahawalpur, Punjab 


Siz Hvuau SrvarT, Kt 
eg BA (Oxon), CIE (1926) ICS 
Retd) 6 20th October, 1879, m Miss 
Dorothy Joubert de la Ferte , Educ Rugby 
and New College Oxford District Magistrate, 
Secretary to Local Government and Com- 
missioner in the UP Acting C'uef Com- 
missioner of Delhi Member, Federal Public 
Service Commission Indian Ked Cross 
Commuistioner, 193940 Chairman Central 
Interview Board, GHQ 194043 Address 
Kyrenia Cyprus 


GEORGE EvusiacF BA _ (Hons 
in Engn ) (Cantab) General Minoger B B 
& C I Rly since, ist Dee 194> 6 15th 
May 1892 m Mabel Greenwood Fduec 

Marlborough and Jesus Coll ( ambnidge 
General Manager A B Rly 1930 40 General 
Manager, G I P Rly 1914043 General 
Manager Bengal & Assam Rly and for some 
time Dnector Generil of Rulways Culcuttr 


1944 Oct 1949 Address G “Ws Office 

BB &CI1 Rly, Churchgate Bombay 
CUNNINGHAM, H E Sir Grorep, KA 

(Oxon), EKCSI_ (1937), KCIL (1935) 

OBE, ICS, Governor, 

NWFP Ob 23 March 

1888 m K M § Adair 

Educ Fettes Coll, Edin- 


burgh, Magdalen Cellege, 
Oxford I08,1911, Pol 
tical Department, since 
1914 Served on N W 
Frontier 191425, Coun- 
sellor, Bnitish Legation, 
Kabul, 1925-26. Private 
Secretary to H E the 





ge 


Viceroy, 192631 Home 
Member, Executive Counzrl N WFP, 
1932 86, Governor N WFP 231937 


Address Government House Peshawar 


CURRIE, Dovaias HenpRIg (BE (1943); 


MC (1917), DC M (1917) Miltary Secretary 
to H E the Viceroy since3 544 6b 295 1802, 
m Maud Vernor, y ad of Colonel George 
Wemyss Anson, served Great War (France, 
Belgium Egypt Palestine Gallipoli, Greek 
Macedonia) 19141918 with City of London 
Yeomanry , Jomed 18th Lancers (now 19th 
Lancers) Jan 1919 served in Afghanistan 
and N W_ Frontier with Alwar Lancers, 


COWASJI JeHANGIR, Sik, see Jehanger 


CROFTON, Six RICHARD MARSH, Kt (1945) 
C1 Vea BA (Senior Moderator, TCD _ 
1913), 108 Son of late Capt. D Crofton, 


May Aug 1919 (mentioned in despatches), 
N W Frontier (Kharsora Valley) 1936, 
G H Q (India) 1989, Brigadier Director of 
Recruiting 104144 Address. Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi. 
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DABOO Rad PRIYA DINSHAW RUTTANJI, BA, 
Naib Dewan and Member Executive Council 
of Baroda State, Zemindar, Public worker 
and Philanthropist 6 25th Sept 1885 
Daboo family founded the 
Paisee General Hospital, 
Daboo Students’ Hostels, 
& several other charitable 
and religious institutions 
Himself, besides his other 
charities, gave a lakh of 
rupees to found a Girls 
High School at Navsan to 
commemorate the name 
of his Jate mother Bai Din 
bal Edur Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Joined 
his father s busimess of k orest and Public works 
contracts Toured Kuropein 1912 Married on 
ist November 1923 to Miss Jerbai, daughter of 
Dr Muncherji Jamasj: Mistri Retired Civil 
Surgeon Member, Baroda  Legislativ: 
Countil, 1918 1925, again from 1940 onwards 
Appointed Development Minister according 
to new Baroda Constitutron in 1944 by H H 
Gaekwar Member Navsari Municipality 
1914 1942, its first elected President 1923 
1925 again 19341936 © Member Navsar 
District Board, 1917 1942, its Vice President 
1918 1925, its first elected President in 1939 
Director, District Co operative Banh, 1922 
1942, its first elected President, 1925 1942 
Founded District Land Mortgage Co operativ: 
Bank in 1936 and its President 1936 1942 
Was member, Baroda Banking Inquiry 
Committee Baroda Education Board, Agricul 
tural Improvement Committee, Baroda 
Economic Board Central Communication 
Board and almost all other committees 
appointed by the Baroda Government tc 
advise the State in its administration Was 
given a Civic address by Public of Navsar) 
for selfless services to people in 1925 Was 
awarded Titles of Raj Bhusha in 1927, Ray 
Ratna in 1936 and Raj Priya in 1043 Was 
awarded Gold Medal on the occasion of H H 





the late Maharaja’s Diamond Jubilee 
Address lLoonsiku Navsari (Baroda State 
and Indira Avenue Baroda 

DADABHOY, SiR MANECKJI BYRAMJEE, 
CIE (1911), Kt (1921), KCIL 
(1925) , KC gi (1936) , LL D 
(Nagpur University) 1940 President. 


Council of State since 1933, & Bombay. 
80th July 1865 2nd son of Khan Bahadur 
Byramji Dadabhoy, JP, pave 
m 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, # +“ ; 
O BE, has two daughters 
Joined Middle Temple, 1884, 
called to Bar, 1887, 
Advocate of Bombay High 
Court,1887, Member, Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 
1889 90, Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 
1891, President, All-India 
Industrial Conference, Cal- 
cutta, 10911, Member of Viceroy’s Legis 
lative Council, 190812 and 191417, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India, 
(1920-32), Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Nominated to the Council of State, 
1926, 1931 and 1937. Member, Fiscal Com- 





DAFTARDAR #£BHAGVANT 
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mission, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept 1921, Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925-26, 
Member, Round Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931, Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years Pubdlica- 
trons ° Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act Clubs: 
Royal Societies Club, London; Royal 
Automobile Club, London; Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta: Willingdon Club, Bombay; Asran 
Club, Bombay , Chelmsford Club, Delhi, 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana (Club, Delhi; 
Rotary Club of Del, Central Provinces Club, 
Nagpur. Address Nagpur, C P 

AMBAJI, BA, 
Journalist, teacher, social worker, Sangli 
6b 1903 m Miss Vimala Diwan, has two 
daughters Educ im Sangli High School, and 
Willingdon College Sangli Won als 
in Elocution Competitions in the 

Was for some time a tutor (in history¥ to 
Sangli Princess Shri Sou Indumati Raje 
(now Mrs Rajwade) was Head Master, 
Model Aligh School Sangli for some time 
First elected President of the Sangli City 
Municipwhity, 1940 1942 and elected Director 
representing the share-holders of the Sangh 
State Central Cooperative Bank Ltd 

Deputed as a delegite of th Sangli State to 
attend the Publicity and Inf>rmation Officers’ 
Conference at New Delhi under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Piinces in Sept 1944 Genl 
Secy , Sangli Journilists Assen Address 

New Colony, Sangli 


DAHANUKAR, MAnADrIO LAXMAN Managing 


Director, M J Dahanukar & Co, Ltd, 
Managing Agents, Ihe Maharashtra Sugar 
Mills Ltd «and The Belvandi Sugar Farm Ltd , 
Sole Proprietor The New 
India Construction Com 
pany , Director The Umted 
Commercial Bank Limited, 
The MHindusthan General 
Insurance Society Ltd , The 
Great Social Life and Gene 
ral Assurance Ltd and The 
New United Construction 
& Engineering (o, Ltd § 
President The Mahalashtra 
Chamber of Commerce Ex 
Present, The Deccan Sugar 
Factories Asscn Employers Detegate to the In- 
ternational Libour Conference, Geneva 1939 
Member of the Committee of the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber and the Tederation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce & Industry (oun- 
culor, Bombay Municipal Corporation (1931 to 
1937), and Bandra Municipality (1930 . to 
1934) Takes active pait in all commercial, 
industrial and soctal activities Has three sons 
and one diughter Address ‘‘ Shree Sadan,”’ 
Carmichael Road, Cumbuilla Hill, 
Bombay Industriai Assurance Bldg, Opp 
Churchgate Station Bombay 





DALAL, THE HON SIR ARDESHIR RUSTOMSI, 


Kr ICS (Retd) Apptd Member, H E The 
Viceroy s Executive Council (Planning 
and Development), July 1944 Director 
and Partner, Méssrs Tata Sons, Limited, 
Director, Messrs Tata Iron and Steel Co, 
Ltd, The Associated Cement Cos, Ltd, 
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The Andra-Valley Power Supply Company DALAL, THE HONOURABLE MANOCKJI NADIR- 


Ltd., etc. 6. 24th April 1884. m. to Manack. 
bai Jamshetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ. 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, St. John’ 
College, Cambridge. Assistant Collecto) 
Dharwar, Colaba, Bijapur ; Superintenden' 
Land Records, Belgaum ; Collector, Ratnagir 
and Panch Mahals; Deputy Secretary 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Depart 
ment; Ag. Secretary, Govt. of Bomba: 
Finance Department; Acting Secretary 
Government of India, Education, Health an: 
Land Departments and Municipal Commis. 
sioner, Bombay. Address: New Delhi. 


JALAL, ARDESHIR SORABJI. Member, Bom 
bay Stock Exchange. 6. 20th July 1877 
Educ.: at the Fort High School, Bombay 
m. April 22nd, 1926, Miss Shirinbai Nasser 

. vanji Hiramanek. Joine 
the Bombay Stock Ex. 
change at the early age 

18. Became partner o 

Seth Morarn Mulji whe 

gave him a thorough train 

ing in the Share Business. 

On the retirement of Mr 

Morarji the partnership wa: 

dissolved on 20th Marck 

1926. Since then he i: 

conducting his business in 

his own name. Was 
director of the Bombay Stock Exchange 

1920-21. Address: 16, 17, Stock Exchang: 

New Building, Fort, Bombay. 


JALAL, KSHETRANATH, M.A., B.L. 5. on 6t]) 
December 1890, son of | Nabakumal 





Dalal, comes of a family possessing busines: 
the East Indi: 


tradition since the time of 
Company. Educ : Vacca 
College. Managing Direc- 
tor, Nath Bank, Ltd. and 
National City Insurance, 
Ltd.; Managing Director, 
United lron & Steel Corpo- 
ration Ltd. Took to law §& 
as profession at Nonkhali; 


founded Nath Bank, | 
Ltd., in 1926 at Noakhali, 
started National City 


Insurance Ltd in August, 
1940, a practical thinker 
and a prolific writer on banking, finance and 
industrial problems—Author ot ‘* Economic 
Problems and Suggestions.”’ Address : P. 398. 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta. 


‘ALAL, MERWANJEE BOMANJEE, 6b. 12th Oct: 
obe: 1901. B. J. J. School, Bombay. Matri.- 
culated Bombay University, 1918. Entered 
London School of Econo- 
~ mics and Political Science. 
1919. Son of the late 
Mr. Bomanjee Merwanjee 
Dalal and nephew of Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, 
, C.LE., High Commissioner 
for India in 1923. After 
completing his education 
m™ joined the firm of Messrs. 
mt Merwanjee & Sons and was 
one of its two active 
partners. He is now 
‘unning a similar business in his own name, | 
Address ; 45/47, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


tse WY Bf « is 











SHAW, J.P., M.Inst.C.E. F.1.A.A., F.1.A.8. 
(London), b. January 7, 1905. A Chairman 
Council of State; Vice- Pres., Empire Parlia- 
mentary Asscn.; " Member, Central Advisory 
Council, Railway "Board; Local Advisory 
Cttee., B. B.&C. i: Civil Defence Cttee., Food 
Cttee., Industries & Civil Supplies Cttee. - 
Supply and Munitions Production Cttee , 
Roads Cttee.; Mem., Court Univ. of Delhi; 
Executive Cttee., All India Tuberculosis 
Assen. ; Mem., Institute of International 
Affairs; Mem., Executive Cttee., Road & 
Transport Development Asscn ; Executive 
Cttee. Passengers & Traffic Relief 
Assen. Cttee. of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamher: Board of Communications, Bom- 
bay: Bombay Food Council and Bombay 
Provincial Food Advisory Board : Member, 
Bombay Traffic Advisory Committee, 
Bombay; Managing Directr, The Jupiter 
Genera} Insurance Co Ltd.: Chartered 
Civil Engineer, Architect & Surveyor; 
m. Perinbai, daughter of Hormusji Bhiwandi- 
walla. Educ. : Royal Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, London. Honourably mentioned Charles 
Hawksley Prize, 1931 of the Royal Institute 
of Civil Engineers (London); Member, Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers (London); Fellow, 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
(London) and _ Incorporated Association 
of Surveyors (London). Publications: 
** Whither Minorities,’ ‘‘ Value of Gold,” ‘‘ A 
Plea for Industrial Development,” etc. 
Address: No. 3, Cuffe Parade, Bombay. 


DALAL, Dr. Srr RatTanyt DINSHAW, KT. 


DALIP SINGH, SiR Kunwar, Kt., 
(Cantab.), 
Gupta; due. -: 
Pembroke 


(1942), C.I.E. (1936), M.RC.P., M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P., D.P.H., U.M.& §S. Educ.:| Khan 
Bahadur R. §. Dalal High School, Broach, 
Gokuldas Tejpal School, Elphinstone High 
School and Grant Medice? Coll., Bombay ; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Coll., and 
University College, London. King’s Coro- 
nation Medal (1937); King’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal (1935); Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1923); Resident Medical Officer, Finsbury 
Dispensary, London, 1896-97 ; Secretary of 
State’s Doctor for Plague Duty in India, 
18th November 1897; Dy. Sanitary Commr., 
Southern Registration Dt., Bombay, 14th 
June 1913; Asatt. Dir. of Public Health, 
Southern Registration Dt., Bombay, October 
1921; Dir., Vaccine Institute, Belgaum, 23rd 
October 1923, retired, Oct. 1925. Member, 
Indian Central Leg. Assem. from 1930 to 
1945. Publications: Author of Manual of 
Vaccination. Clubs: Belgaum English Club, 
Belgaum Parsi Club and Mahableshwar Club. 
Address ; 14, The Fort, Belgaum, M. & 8 
Railway, Bombay Presidency. 


B.A. 
b. June 2, 1885; m. Miss R. 
F. C. Coll., Lahore, and 


Coll., Cambridge. Barrister, 


1911-25; Judge, High Court, Lahore, 1925-42. 


Address: 650, Empress Road, Lahore. 
\ALMIA, SETH RAMKRISHNA (See Nobles’ 
Section). 


* 
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DALMIA, JatDayaL, b. 1905, 
Krishna. Educ. : privately ‘in Rajputana, 


Calcutta and Bombay ; deeply read in litera- 
ture, philosophy and ndu scriptures; 
spent many years of his Hfe 
; in social uplift and other 
esr bi bad works; 
eenly interested in mass 
; literacy and maternity wel- 
: fare. Travelled extensively 
in India and Europe; 
visited workshops of all 
x¢ important machinery manu- 
facturers in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 
| Made elaborate study of 
different processes of 
manufacture of paper and cement in Norway, 
Denmark and Germany. aging Director 
of the Companies of Dalmia Group. Super- 
vises and controls the Technical sections of 
sugar, paper, cement and chemical factories 
of the Group. A keen student of mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Chairman of the 
Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore. Has 
4s. and 2d. Hobties: Industrial Chemistry, 
Numerology, Tennis, Photography. Address: 
Bharat Buildings, Lahore. 


DAROGA, JEHANGIR DADABHOY, B.E., M.Sc. 
(Eng (Lond.) ; A.M. Inst. C.E. (Lond.) ; 
. Mech. E (Lond.); A M.I.E. (India); 

D. L C (Lond ); M.1L8 E. (Lond. ). Assistant 
Engineer, Maintenance, Waterworks, Bombay 
aed gle Fe since Feb. 1943. 6. June 30, 
1912. m. Miss Perin Aderji Taraporewaila. 

Educ.: D. J. Sind Coll., Karachi; Coll. of 
Engineering, Poona ; City and Guilds (En- 
gineering) Coll., London : Imperial Coll. of 
Science & Technology, London. Served 
apprenticeship at the Loco. Workshops of the 
G. I. P. Railway and at the works of Mirrless 
Bickerton & Day, Stockport Manchester ; 
carried out research in Motive Power at the 
Goldsmith’s Laboratory, Kensington, London, 
under Dr. C. H. Lander, C.B.E., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
M. Inst. C E., M. I. Mech. E.; apptd. Estimat- 
ing Engineer ‘in the Bombay "Municipal Work- 
shop, 1936; transferred to Waterworks Dept. 
in 1937 and between, 1937 and 1943 worked 
as Asst. Engineer, Survey, Asst. Engineer, 
Distribution, and Asst. Engineer, A.R.P. 
Address : Hydraulic Engineer's Department, 
Improvement Trust Building, Fort, Bombay. 


DAS, MAjyoR-GENERAL Ral BAHADUR DEWAN 
BISHAN, 0.1.B,, C.8.1. 5. Jan. 1865. Kdue. : at 
ecesired Government College, ake Private 
1008; y- Secy. tothe Com. ae Obie. vay 
and Kesh, 1898-1909 ; Mily.Secry. "toH.H 

the aharaja, l 09-14; ; Home Minister 
to He H. the Maharaja, 1914-18; Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921—A pril 1922. Retired from Service, 
appointed ‘‘ Tazimi Sardar ’’ by His en cars 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1086. Addrese : Jammuand Kashmir. 


DAS, THe Hox. Sri MUKUNDA PRASAD, 
Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa . Assembly. 
6. 18883: m. Sreemati Janhabi Debi. Edue.: 
Balasore. <Address; Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
Cuttack. 


a ¢ 
‘ 





DAS, PANDIT NILKANTHA, 
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Shreemati DAS, NABAGOPAL, Ph.D. (Econ.) (Lond.), I.C.8. 


Secretary, Post-war ReconstructionCommittee, 
Bengal. 6. 20th Feb. 1910. m. Uma Gupta, 
1984, Educ. Calcutta University and London 
School of Economics, University of Londen ; 
Lord Irwin Gold Medallist, Bireswar Mitter 
Gold Medallist and Griffith Memorial Prizeman 
(Arts). In the I.C.8. since 1932, Served in 
the districts in Bengal and also in the Bengal 
Secretariat as Special Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, and Employment Adviser, Agriculture 
and Industries Department. Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Govt. of India, 
1941-43. Publications: Banking and Indus- 
trial Finance in India ; Industrial Enterprise in 
India ; Industrial Planning—Why and How; 
Agriculture in India—Past, Present and 
Future; a number of novels and short stories 
in Bengali. Address : c/o Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 
6, Church Lane, Calcutta. 


M.A., M.L.A. 
(Central), Author : books for children on new 
lines; Critical Treatises, essays, etc., on 
Indian Culture, Anthropology, etc., Poet: 
Editor. 6. August, 1884, m. Srimati Rad- 
hamani Debi (1905). Founded residential 
open air private High School at Satyabad 
on a new line; worked in flood and famine; 
appointed by Calcutta University for Post- 
Graduate Professorship in 10920. Joined 
Non-co-operation and started Congress organ- 


* isation and a National High School at Sam- 


balpur ; Imprisoned four times, fined heavily 
since; became Provincial Congress President, 
Utkal, and President Utkal All-Party 
Conference; Elected Chairman, Reception 
Committee, I. N. Congress, Puri Sesaion. 
Member, Delhi University Court for 6 years; 
Chairman, Orissa University Committee. 
Address ; P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 


DASH, ARTHUR JULES, B.A., C.I-E. (1988), 


j 


Chairman. Public Service 
Commission, Bengal. 6. 24th April 1887; 
m. to Greta Brancepeth Wardale. Edue. : 
Worcester Cathedral King’s School and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1909; served in J.A.R.0., 
1915-1918 ; Magistrate & Collector of Noak- 
hali, 1919-1921 ; and of Tipperah, 1923-1927 ; 
Secretary, Department of Education, Govt. 
of Bengal, 1928-31 ; Commissioner, Chittagong, 
1932-33; Presidency Division, 1985-1936 ; 
Burdwan Division, 1987; Rajshahi Division, 
1938-41 and 1942; Chief Secretary to Govt. 
of Bengal, 1941. Address: Kenmure Point, 


Darjeeling. 


I.C.8. (Retd.), 
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Millowner. DATTA, HEMENDRANATH; 6. 1874 in Kastul 


S8, KARMAVEER ALAMOHAN, 
erchant and Banker. b. in 1895. Proprie- 
or of Dass Brothers. Founder and Managing 
irector of the Bharat Jute Mills, Ltd. : 
The India Machinery Co. 
Ltd., Chairman, Dass 
poration Ltd., Dass Sugar 
Corporation Ltd., Arati 
Cotton Mills Ltd., Asia 
Drug Co., Ltd , Dass Bank. 
Ltd., The Howrah Insu. 
rance Co., Ltd., etc., Dass: 
nagar, Howrah. Known 
throughout India as the 
Wizard of Dassnagar. 
Born amidst poverty 
and deprived of school 
‘ducation he came to Calcutta at the agi 
f fifteen and started life as a street hawker. 
fter several changes in trade and eccupauon 
ook up the manufacture of machinery 
in India as his life’s job and started with 
Neighbridges and Weighing Machines, 

tered the art and science of Jute industry 
‘hrough the association of a friendly Mill- 
wher and established the Bharat Jute 
ills with most of the machinery manu. 
factured in his own workshops. Address. 
Jassnagar, Howrah, Calcutta. 


STUR, Sirk HORMAZDYAR PHIROZE, KT. 
1938); ~=B.A., 
-ustice, High Court, Rajpipla, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay (Retd.). 6. 20th March 
878. m. Bachubai Edalji Dastur. Educ. ; 
t. Xavier’s College. Acted as Taxing 
aster, Clerk of the Crown, High Court. 
Mlubs: R. W. T. C., Bombay; Bar Gym- 
chana ;R.A.C.(Lond.). Address ; The Manse, 
‘1, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 


TTA, AKuHIL Cu., Deputy President, Indian 
egislative Assembly. b. 1869 in Tippera 
dvocate. Ex-President, All Bengal 
ind Assam Lawyers’ Conference. Entered 
ublic life very early, 
irst as member of District 
oard and Municipality. 
ntered Pre-Reform Le- 
‘islative Counell in 1916. 
seine President, Bengal 
rovincial Conference in 
918. Boycotted Council 
1920 and joined Non- 
‘o-operation movement 
_ Congress. Returned to 
segislative Council in 1923, 
efeating Official Swarjya 
arty. Elected President, Bengal Provincial 
‘ongress Committee in 1928. Boycotted 
Youncil in 1930. Jailed in 1932 with wife 
Ind sons for Civil Disobedience Movement. 








‘ounder President, Bengal Congress 
‘ationalist Party. Defeated Official Congress 
ndidate to Central Assembly in 1984, 


ediately became Dy. President of Assem- 
"y which office he still holds. In 1937 
isited Europe with all members of his family 
Ind delivered many lectures in London, 
verlin, Paris and Vienna on acceptance 
_ office by Congress Managing Director, 
Honeer Bank Ltd. and Director of many 
sher Industrial and commercial concerns, 
dress. P. 349, Southern Avenue, Calcutta. 


LB., Bar-at Law, Chief DATTA, N., B.A., 
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Dist. Mymensingh, Bengal; Edue.: City and 
St. Xavier College, Calcutta ; joined Brahmo 
Samaj in 1896; took up Social career in 
1897. m. Sarazjubala Devi, 
d.of Ramdurlav Majumdar 
of Nowgong, Assam; three 
sons—Dhirendranath, 
Rabindranath, Shudhindra- 
nath; and one daughter, 
Amita Datta Majumdar, 
M.A, Founded H. Datta & 
Sons, Ltd. in 1929; 
Ramdurlavpur Tea Co., 
Ltd.; Dehri Oil Refinery 
Ltd.,* India Oil Plastics 
Ltd, “Matribhumi’’ 
monthly magazine; ‘ Matribhumi” Printing 
Press; Janaseva Pottery Works; India 
Colour and Chemical Works; Murshidabad 
Silk Works; Roy Brothers Controls: Dooars 
Assam Union Tea Co., Ltd., Mahalaxmi Cotton 
Mills Ltd.; Bengal Canning and Condiment 
Works, Ltd ; Dominion Insurance Co., Ltd., 
‘ Krishak ’* Daily Newspaper; National Drug 
Co , Philanthropic Institutions; founded Dacca 
Widows’ Home; Socicty for the Improve- 
ment of Backward Classes, Bengal and 
Assam, Janaseva Mandali, Bengal. Address: 
15,Clive Street, Calcutta. 


G.D.A., 
Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Ltd. b. 
14th July, 1892, in the 
district of Barisal, Bengal: 
graduated from the Dacca 


ro wesc = sep 
2" “ay 
* pa, 





Secretary, 


College in 1912; joined 
Hindusthan as Chief 
Accountant in 1917; was 


appointed Branch 
Manager, Bombay, in 1923 
and held the position till 
June, 1933, He was 
subsequently called upon 
to join the Head Office of the Society as 
Agency Manager; officiated for some time as 
General Manager in 1936; appointed as Sec- 
retary and Chief Officer in 1987; President, 
Indian Life Insurance Offices’ Association. 
Member, Executive Committee, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. Address : 38, 
parr Park or Hindustban Buildings, 
alcutta, 





DATTA, NARENDRA CHANDRA, B.L., M.L.C. 


(Bengal), founder, Managing Director, The 
Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd. b. 1878 of a 
Baidya family at Kalikutchha Tippee Mem- 
ber, Indian TeaMarket Expansion Board; Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, 
New Standard Bank Ltd.; 
Chairman,Insurance ofIndia 
Ltd.; Ex-Trustee, Luxmi 
Narayan Cotton Mills ; Man- 
aging Agent, Mantala Tea Co., 
Ltd.; Ex-Secretary, Comilla 
Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd.; Ex-M.L.C., Tripura 
State; Ex-Chairman, Comilla 
Municipality, Founder, pro- 
ae <a wy. moter and Director of many 

other Joint Stock Companies 
besides the above While a student bent 
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to trade and commerce, started life as a 


lawyer, left the bar for trade and commerce. 
Started The Comilla Banking Corporation 
Ltd., 1914; Butta Kristo Datta, B.Com., 
his eldest son, is the Managing Director of New 
Standard Bank Ltd. Address: Comilla. 


DAVAR, PROF. SOHRAB R., Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., 
J.P., Principal and Founder of Davar’s College 
of Commerce, Bombay. 6. June 16, 1879 , m 
Shirin Davar, J.P. Called to the Bar in 1910 
at the Hon’ble Society of Gray’s Inn. London. 
Advocate (0 S ), H. M. High Court, Bombay , 
First Indian Finalist of Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, Londop and Incorporated Society 
of Accountants & Auditors, London and also 
a Fellow of the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries ; firstPresid ent of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council under the Act of 1935; Vice- 
President, Parsi Central Association & 
Political League; Member, Managing Comth- 
mittee, Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal cuore Delegate to 
World’s Municipal and Local Boards Congress, 
London, from Corporation of Bombay, 1932. 
Hon. Registrar for India of the Corporation 
of Certified Secretaries (Lond.), and other 
British Professional Boards. Examiner to 
Universities; An Ex-Syndic and Fellow of 
the University of Bombay; author of standard 
text-books on legal and economic subjects. 
Clubs : Willingdon, Ripon and Cricket Club 
of India. Address: Residence.—Ruby 
Mansion, Napean Sea Road,}J Bombay; 
Chamber and College.—Jehangir Wadia 
Building, 51, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


DAVE, P. M., M.LELS., F.R.E.S, & 19th 
August 1898 in Rajkot, Kathiawar. m 
to Shrimati Prabhakunver, daughter of 
Vithalji Naranji, a banker of Upleta, Two 


sons, three daughters. 
Joined service of Lakhtar 
State immediately after 








completing education, then 
joined service of Nawa- 
feq nagar State. There he orga- 
nised a new insurance de- 
q partment, After the death 
j of the late Maharaja retired 
-4 from the State, went to Eng- 
land and opened a business in 
ces. London (closed on account 
of war). Is taking keen 

and active part n the post-war industrialisa- 
tion of India notably in the promotion of 
manufacture of air-conditioning and the 
refrigeration plants. Noted for his extensive 
and very valuable collection of rare historical 
and archeological specimens Director, Asso- 
ciated Cottage Industries of Kathiawar Ltd 
He has travelled more than a dozen times 
to Europe and East and South Africa and 
America for his business purposes 
He has covered more than 100,000 mules 
by air journey. Honorary Secretary of 
the Overseas League, Rajkot Branch and . 
Fellow of the Royal Empire Society, London 
Presented several old manuscripts and coins 
found at Louxor to the Watson Museum, 
Rajkot. Recreation: Reading and Farming. 
Clubs: Rotary Club, Orient Club, Overseas 
League, Royal Empire Society, Indian Empire 
Society, A. A,, London and W.1L.A.A., Bombay, 
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Sir Lakhaji Raj Club, Rajkot. Address: 
Prabha Kunj, Rajkot; 18, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


DAWOOD HAJEE NASSER, Merchant, Millowner 


and Philanthropist; b. 1890; Edue.: at the 
Bharda New High School, Bombay. m., Zai- 
nabbai d. of the late Ghulamhussein Mahomed; 
68. and 5 d. ; Senior Part- 
ner, Dawood Hajee Nas- 








ser & Co, Sole Agents to 
The Alhance Silk Mills ; 
Chairman, The Marine & . 
General Insurance Co., '% Fiiieatl * 
Ltd., Director, The Ex- ‘ww £0 
cange Bank of India and oe 
Africa Ltd , The Kamani a. 
Metals & Alloys Ltd., and sh Sr 
Kamani Engineering Cor- geaea{s jam 
poration Ltd, President, #eaieae* : Gia 
The Africa & Overseas ™" aan 
Merchants’ Chamber; the Khoja Shia 
Isna-Ashari Boarding School, Mundra Cutch 
and Jaffarbhoy Rahimtulla Charitable wre 
tal Trust; Vice-President, the Khoja Shia 
Isna-Ashari Community, the Khoja Shia 
Isna-Ashari Masjid Trust, the Khoja Educa- 
tional and Welfare Society and the Khoja 
Shia Isna-Ashari Volunteer Corps ; Member, 
Export Advisory Council, Bombay Port Com- 
mittee and Export Advisory Committee of 
Commerce Department and Export Committee 
of the Textile Contiol Board, set up by the 
Industries & Civil Supplies Department of the 
Government of India; Managing Committee 
of the Indian Meichants’ Chamber, Trustee 
of a number of Trust» including the Shia 
College, Lucknow and the Anjuman Faize 
Panjetani; has travelled extensively in Iraq, 
Iran, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, East 
and Central Afiica, Malaya, China and Japan. 
Recreation ‘Reading. Office Address: ‘* Mane- 
kia Chambeis,’”’ 1st rine Street, Dhobi 
Talao, Bombay. Res. Address: Dawood 
Manzil, off Cadell Road, Mahim, Bombay, 


DEHLAVI, Sin ALI MAHOMED KHAN, J.P., Kt. 


(1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). 6.1875. Edue.: 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujerat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Editor, 
Al Haq, for three years. Organizer, first 
Muslim Educational Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, in 1902, and local Secretary, 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
held at Karachi, 1907; Chairman, Reception 
Committee, All-India Muslim ‘League, 1907 ; 
President, The Provincial Muslim Educa- 
tional Conference, held at Poona; President, 
First Educational Conference, Konkan, held 
at Ratnagiri. Diwan of Mangrol State in 
Kathiawar (1908-12); Judge, Small Causes 
Court, Bombay (1913) and Wazir of Palanpur 
State in Gujerat (1914-22). Minister for 
Agriculture, Bombay (1924-27). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1927-36; Mip- 
ister of Local Self-Government, Bombay, 
1936. Leader of the Opposition during the 

riod of Congress Government, 1937-1939, 

ublications: History and Origin of Polo 
(Article), Mendicancy in India (Brochure). 
“13 India a Natwn’’ (Article), published in 
the January 1941 number of the “‘ Current 
Thought’’ of Calcutta and noted as important 
in the “ English Digest’ of July 1941. 
Address : Surat. 
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DELHI AND SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP dF, Most 
Rev. SYLVESTER PaTRICK MIULLIGAN, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, since 1937. 06. 
1875 Educ At the Capuchin College, 
Rochestewn, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892 Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1913 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Mathew Record He was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province in 
1925 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1926 he became Assistant General of 
the Order , he wasre elected at the Chapter 
of 1982 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese of 
Delhi and Simla he succeeded the late Most 
Rev Anselm Kenealy who recently retired 
At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed 80 as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
Te Address: The Cathedral House New 
elhi. 


DENNEHY, HARoip GEORGE, M A (Cantab ), 
CSI (1942), CIE (1937) Chief Secretary, 
Government of Assam & December 18 
1890 , m Constance Isolda Alexander, d, ot 
late Col Harvey Alexander, DSO and 
Mrs Alexander Dorset Educ Clifton and 
Emmanuel Served in Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1915 1919, Indian Civil Service, 
Assam , On special duty with the Government 
of India, September 1926 to March 1927 

Secretary, Transferred Depts Govt of 
Assam, June 1929 to March 1937 and from 


Feb to May 1938 Address Lumpyngad 
Shillong, Assam 
DEO, SHANKAR DATTATRAYA, BA, Ladue 


Poona and Baroda, passed BA, 1917 

worked with Mahatma}: in Champaranya 
(Bihar) for the relief of peasants , took active 
part in Non Co operation movement (1920) , 
one of the leaders of the Mulsh Petha Satva 

graha against the acquisition of agricultural 
lands for Tatas’ Dam at Mulshi, near Poona, 
imprisoned several times, Editor ‘‘ Swara 
jya’’, Poona, a Marathi paper of radical 
views awarded two years RI toran article, 
also Editor, ‘ Lokshakh ’ Poona took leading 
part in Civil Disobedience Movement and 
suffered jail several times, under detention 
since Aug 1942 Chairman, RC, Kaizpur 
Congress (1936) Member, Congress Working 
Committee Powerful Marathi speaker 
Publicatians ‘‘ Asahakarayoga’’ (Non Co 
operation), an exposition of Gandhian 
Philosophy in Indian Politxhs Add Poona 


DERBYSHIRE, Sm HanoLp, M C., K.C., Chiet 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934 
b 1886, m. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d of John 
Taylor, Crosshill, Blackburn Edue. 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney, Sussex 
College, Cambridge , 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos , LL.B, Barrister, Gray's Inn, 
1911 (Cert of Honour); K C., 1928; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1983-34 , served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M,C.); Commanded 
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Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France; 
Liaison Officer between R A and RAF , Hon. 
Major, RA , Bencher, Gray’s Inn, 1931, 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934. 
Trustee, Victoria Memorial , Chairman, Board 
of Governors, Mayo Hospital, Calcutta, 
Member of the Governing Body of La Marti- 
niere, Calcutta, Chairman, Calcutta Bhnd 
School, Ex officio Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address High Court, Calcutta. 


ra 
DEREEREL, Rigat REY VINCENT V, OCD 


Latin Bishop of ‘Irivandrum, 6b Ostend 
(Belgium) on 12th Keb 1880 Educ in 
Ostend, Roulers (Philosophy), Bruges (Theo- 
logy) ordained Priest at Bruges, 17th June 
1905, Prof of Maths and Science at Coll, 
of Menin entered Discalced Carmelite Order 
In 1924 (Cameto Indiain 1926, subsequently 
apptd Prof, Spiritual Duector and Rector, 
St Teresas Seminary for native Priest, 
Quilon , Vicar Provincial , Consecrated Bishop 
of Quilon, 17th May 1936 Nominated Bishop 
of Trivandrum on 1st July 1937 on erection 
of new Diocese Address. Bishops House, 
Vellayambalam, Trivandrum 


DESAI, BHULABHAI JIVANJI, MA, LLB, 


MLA, Advocate (Original Side), Bombay High 
Court Hormer Member, Congress Working 
Committee , Congress Party Leader and Leader 
of Opposition in Central Assembly, Former 
President, Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, b 13 October 1877 m Ichhaben Educ 
Elphinstone College and Govt Law College, 
Bombay Some time Professor of History 
and Economics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, 
Ag Advocate General of Bombay , Appeared 
on behalf of the peasants before the Broom- 
field Committee appomted by the Govt 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry, 
jomed the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932, was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
and Rs 10,000 fine , re arrested on 1st Decem- 
ber 1940 and detamed m Yeravda Central 
Prison under the Defence of India Rules for 
taking part in Congress Satyagraha movement, 
Address 89, Warden Road, Bombay. 


DESAI, CHANDULAL CHUNILAL, ICS, BA, 


(Cantab) 1922 CIE (1945) Secretary, Indian 
Tariff Board b April 27, 1900 m Kamala Desai. 
Educ Elphinstone Coll , Bombay, 1917-1919 
and Cambridge Univ , 19191923 Joined the 
I C S in 1923 and was first posted as Assistant 
Commissioner in the @ P and Berar For 
sometime was Under Secretary to Government 
and then became Deputy Commussioner of a 
District in 1927 Was Town Settlement 
officer 1n Berar from 1929 1931 and Registrar 
of Co operative Societies and Director of 
Industries in Central Provinces from 1936 to 
1989 In 1989 became Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Department of Local Self Govern- 
ment, Medical and Public Health, and Com- 
merce and Industnes Was also Chairman 
of the National Service Labour Tribunal in 
Central Provinces. His services were trans- 
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“ferred in 1942 to the Government of India for| DESAI, NARASINGA RAO SHRINIVASRAO, M.L.C 


employment as Deputy Director General of 
Supply in the Department of Supply and in: 
that capacity organised contribution to war 
effort on the part of small scale industries’ 
in the country ; Controller General of Civil Supp- 
lies in charge of the Administration of the Hoard- 
ing and Profiteering Prevention Ordinance, with 
office in Bombay, 1943-Oct. °45. Pubivcations : 
A compilation on Nazul when he was Town 
Settlement ofhcer in Berar. Address :| 
New Delhi. 


DESAI, GUNVANTRAI DHIRAJLAL, B.Sc, 
Manager, Exchange Bank of India, & Africa 
Ltd., Calcutta. 6. 17th Scptember 1898, ¢. 
of Dhirajlal Narbheram Desai, Zemindar 
and Watandar, Broach 
Dist., and Partner in the 
Agency of the New Broach 
Fine Cotton Spg. & Wvg. 
Co., Ltd. m. 1920, Miss 
Sushiladevi, youngest daugh- 
ter of H.D. Chhatrapati, 
B.A., ex-Principal, Victoria 
Memorial School for Blind. 
a 3sons. Edue.: Royal Insti- 
fo ey : tute of Science, Bombay. . 
_—arereeee., Started life as clerk in the 

Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., Bombay; chief cashier, 
The Indian Bank Ltd., Bombay Branch; 
Manager, Bombay main office, International 
Bank of India, Ltd.; One of the promoters 
and Managing Director of the Shroff’s Bank 
of India, Ltd., 1942-43; Secretary, the Hin- 
dusthan Mercantile Bank Ltd., Calcutta, 10th 
Nov. 1944. Address: Marwari Bungalow 
No. 7, Tagore Road, Santa Cruz, Post Juhu, 
(Bombay Suburbs.) 





DESAI, MORABJI RANOHHODJI, B.A., 0. 29th 
February 1896; m. Gajraben, 4d. of 
Joagibhali Bhimbhai Desai. EZdue.: Bai 
Avabaj High School at Bulsar and Wilson 
College, Bombay. After graduation in 1917 
was appointed Dakshina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and aiso received the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Force, 
in 1917-18 ; was appointed as a direct recruit 
in the Provincial Civil Service, Bombay; 
resigned in 1930 during the C. D, Movement; 
suffered imprisonment thrice between 1980- 
1934, (1) Three months, 1930 ; (2) Two years, 
1932; (3) Two years, 1933-34; worked as 
Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee, 
Guzarat, from 1981 to 1987; a member 
of the All-India Congress Committee since 
1931 ; was elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly in 1937, Minister for Revenue and 
Forests, Government of Bombay, 1987-39. Ad- 
dress: C/o Dr. Nanubhai RB. Desai, 8, 
Swastik Society, Ahmedabad. ; 


DESHMUKH, GOPAL 


Eales Ae b. July 1878. .He is an Inamdar in 
Hangal Taluka and isan undergraduate of the 
Bombay University, was 
Vice-President of the 
Hangal Taluka Local 
Board for 15 years and 
President for three years, 
was also a member of the 
D.L.B. for several years, 
and is a member of Rural 
Development Board and 
War Efforts committees 
and Vatandars’ Associa- 
tion, Dharwar. He was an 
active Congress worker for 
severa) years. <A portion 
of his Vatan was forfeited for taking part in 
the N.C.0O. movement in 1922 but was 
restored in 1937 by the Congress Government. 
He fought very keenly against the Bombay 
Tenancy Bill introduced by Congress Govern- 
ment in 1939 in the Leg. Council. Address : 
Kallapur, Post Alur-Hangal, Dist. Dharwar. 





DESAI, UmMAKANT SHRIRANG, RAO BAHADUR 


(1942), Chairman, Bombay Mutual Life 
Assurance Society Ltd., and a leading Stock 
and Share Broker, b. 2nd May 1886; Edtc.: 
Wilson College, Bombay, B.A. (English Litera- 
ture and Sanskrit), 1906; M.A. (Chemistry), 
1908. m. Jerbanoo B. Engineer, M.A., B.8c., 
1917. Professor of Chemistry, Government 
College, Jubbulpore(1909-10); Manager, Bank 
of Morvi Ltd., 1924-25. Member, Bombay 
Stock Exchange. Chemist, Carew & Co., Cale 
cutta and Asansol, 1917. Member, Committee 
of the Santa Cruz Residents’ Association, 
Bombay Suburban District Defence Loans 
Committee. Sometime Director, Bank of 
Hindustan Ltd., Madras. President, Bombay 
Suburban Education Society, Khar ; President, 
Wakola Welfare League, Wakola, Santa 
Cruz; President, Shikshana Prasarak Mandal, 
Rajapur Dist., Ratnagiri. Clubs: C. C. I. 
Address * Al-Kahira, Juhu Road, Santa Cruz, 
Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, Srp CHINTAMAN DWARKANATH, 


B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. (1937), Kt. (1944). 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, since 
llth Aug. 1948. b. Jan. 14, 1896; m. Rosina 
Silcox ; Edue, - nd oop feaiag Coll., Bombay, and 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, B.A., Cambridge in 
1917 ; Entered the I.C.8., Nov. 1919 ; served in 
the C.P. & Berar as Asstt. Commsnr., Under- 
Secy. to Govt., Dy. Commsnr. and Settlement 
Officer from 1919 till 1980; one of the Secre- 
taries to the 2nd Round Table Conference of 
1931; Revenue & Financial Secy., Govt. 
of the C. P. & Berar, Feb. 1932-April 1939; 
Jt. Secy., Govt of India, Dept. of Education, 
Health & Lands; Officer on Special Duty, 
Finance Dept., Govt of India and Custodian 
of Enemy Property between April 1939 and 
Oct. 1939; Secy. to the Central Board of the 
Reserve Bank of India, Nov. 1989-20th 
Dec. 1941; Dy. Governor, Reserve Bank of 
India, Dec. 1941-Aug. 1943; India’s delegate 
to the World Monetary Conference, 1944. 
Address: Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 


VINAYAX, L.M.&8- 
hone F.R.C.8. (Eng.), M.D. (Lond.), M.L.A. 
ting Surgeon and Physician. 8.. éth 
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Jan, 1884. m. Annapurnabai, ¢@. of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ. ; Morris Coll., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Gordhandas Sunderdas, 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital; Member, Bombay Munici- 

1 Corporation from 1922 and President, 

ombay Municipal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly from Bombay City. Publications : 
Some papers on Abdominal Surgery ; publica- 
tions on Social Reform, Improving the Position 
and Status of Hindu Women. Address: Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, Dr. P. §8., M.A. (Edin.), 
D. Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Political 
Member and Vice-President, State Council, 
Dewas (Junior). 0%. December 1898 
Educ.: Fergusson College, Poona, M.A. 
(Hons.), Edinburgh. Dunlop Research 
Scholar, 1928-26. Called to Bar, 1925. 
President, Shivaji Education Society, 
since 1987; Chairman. District Council, 
Amraoti, 1928-30; increased taxation by 
50 per cent. for compulsory education and 
threw open public wells to untouchables. 
Member, C.P. Legislative Council, 1930-37 ; 
Minister (Education, P.W.D. and Agriculture), 
1980-33. Reduced School fees for agricul- 
turists ; introduced Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Bill, Cattle Disease Prevention Bull, 
established Provincial Village Uplift Board, 
sponsored Debt Counciliation Act, 1931, etc., 
Chairman,Co-operative Central Bank, Amraoti, 
1934-40. Member, Nagpur University Court, 
1935-37, Executive Council since Feb. 1945. 
Elected to the Committee of Ministers of the 
Chamber of Princes, 1942; Re-elected 1944. 
Vice-President, Martial Races Unicon ; Vice- 
Chairman, Sahyadri Insurance Co., Nasik, 
upto 1944, now Chairman, General Secy., 
Central India and other States Group, 
1941-44  Presided over Kurma Khatriya 
Maha Sabha, 1944; Member, P W RB Policy 
Cttee, (Transport and Electric Power) of the 
Govt. of India, as States’ Representative. 
Publications: ‘‘ Origin and Development of 
Religion in Vedic Literature.”’ Address: 
Dewas (Junior), C.I. 


DESHMUKH, RAMRAO MADHAVRAO, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. 
(C.P.), High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa. Member, National Defence Council 
and Finance Minister to Gwalior. 1916, 
Graduated at Cambridge and called to the 
Bar. 1917, President, Belgaum Maratha Con- 
ference. 1920 to 1930, M.L.G., Nagpur 
Council except for 1926. 1926, M.L.A. 1925, 
First destel Chairman, Amraoti District 
Council. Resigned his seat in Council con- 
sequent on resignation of Swarajist party; 
1920 to 1925, member of 
President, Maharastra Conference, Satara.! 
1927-28, appointed Minister. lst Maratha to 


DEWAN, KUSUMRAI JIVABHAI, 





toot 


achieve honour in C:P., also member, A.1.C.C. 
1929, Formed Second Nationalist Ministry fa 
C.P.; 1930, Resigned Ministry because 
ordered by Responsivist party todo so, 1933, 
President, Democratic Swaraj Party Meeting, 
Bombay; 1933, member, Hindu Sabha Depu- 
tation to England and Deputation for separa- 
tion of Berar; 1985-86, Adviser to Raja of 
Sandur; 1937, M.L.A. (C.P.) and Minister, 
Dr. Khare’s Ministry; 1938, Resigned with 
Dr, Khare; 1939-41, Political Minister, 
Dewas (J.B.) State and Secretary C, I. and 
other States group. 1941, Elected to Cham- 
ber of Princes Ministers’ Committee, Finance 
Minister, Gwalior Govt , 1943-44. Address: 
Cape Town, South Africa. 


DESHPANDE, D. D., B.A., Managing are 
. bo, 23r 


New Citizen Bank of India, Ltd 

October 1898 at Rahuri. Took his B.A. degree 
from Fergusson College, Poona, in 1919, 
and worked for some time 
as teacher. Appeared for 
the Accountancy Examina- 
tion of the Corporation 
of Accounts Ltd., Glasgow. 
Passed and was later elected 
a Fellow of that body in 
1929. Promoted the Com- 
monwealth Assurance Co. 
Ltd., Poona. Was for 8 
years its Managing Agent. . 
Retired voluntarily from Ties, 

that Company in 1936; ae 
organized the promotion of the New Citizen 
Bank of India Ltd., Bombay, in 1937, of 
which he is the Managing Director. 
He is a_ student of economical and 
financial aap of India, and has read 
papers before different conferences. In addi- 
tion to his business activities he 1s interested 
in literary pursuits as well and periodically 
contributes articles to a few English and 
Vernacular Journals. Address: The New Citizen 
Bank of India Ltd., Apollo Street, Bombay 1. 


B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.), Dewan, Vadia State (Kathiawar). 
b. July 27, 1905; m. A. 8S. Nitilaxmi, d. of 
M.D. K. Jhala, retired Accounts & Finance 

Officer, Junagadh State; 





= ae } Hdue.:  Bahauddin Coll., 
sales Junagadh; Law  Coll., 
as. Karachi ; Law Coll., 


Ahmedabad ; joined Thana- 


devli State service as 
Huzur Secretary and 
subsequently romoted 


Sar-Nyayadhish ; for some 
time tutor & companion 
to the Heir-Apparent of 
Thanadevli State; joined 
“"““ Vadia State as Dewan 
Address: Vadia (Kathiawar). 


in 1942; 
DEWAS STATE (SENIOR ee H. H, 
U 


MAHARAJA SIR VIKRAMSINHA RAO AR, MA- 


HARAJA OR. (See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


DEWAS STATE (Jr.) Capt. H. H. MawaRasa*® 


SHRIMANT YESHWANTRAO BHAUSAHEB PAWaR 
OF. (See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


A.I.C.C, 1925, , DHAR: Lt. His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA ANAND 


Rao Puar, SAHEB BAHADUR OF. (See Indian 
Princes’ Section ) 


tog2 


DHARAMPUR H H WV ABARANA SHRI VIJAYA 
DEVJI MOHANDFVJI Rana Raga SAHEB OF 
(See Indian Princes Sectron ) 


DHAVLE SANKARA BArays! 
ICS, Adviser to H H 


Counal & Oct 3 1882 m Kashibar d of 
the Hon Mr G K Gokhale CIE kdue 
Rajaram College holhapur Elphin tone 

liege, Bombay St Johns College Cam 
bridge Trinity Colleze Dublin serveiinthe 
ICS retiring at 60 after 114 years 13 Judge 
of the Patna High Court then ioined Sangh 
as Honorary Adviser and President of Coun 11 
worked a8 a member of the Commission of 
Enquiry into the Bombry Dock Explosions 
1944 President De ivnate of the Special 
Tribunal Carcutta 1945 4ddnss  Amrai 
Camp, Deccan Gymkhana Poona 4 


DHAWAN, Ral BAHADUR PORSHOTTAM LAL 
CIE, MA, 1902 Maclagan Gold Meda! tor 
standing first in Science in MA (Punjab 
Univ ) Passed out first from Thomason Civil 
Engineering College winning Council of 
India Prize, 1906 RaiBahadur 1929 CIE 
Jan 1939 Member, Pacific Locomotives 
Enquiry Committee 6 1st October 1883 
Edue at Government College, Lahore, and 
Thomason Engineering College Roorkee m 
to Shrimati Dayavati d of late Dewan Baha 
dur K B Thapar OBE of Lahore, SD 0O 
Construction ECB Ry , Gauhati 1906 1909 O 
& R Ry, 19091916, N W Ry 1916 1922, 
C E Prof Roorkee, 192223, N W Ry, 
1928-24, Dy CE N,N W Ry, 1924-1931, 
Divisional Supdt, N W Ry, 1931 1934 
Senior Govt r, Bombay, 19384 Chief 
Engineer, N W Ry, 1985, Member, Federal 
Public Services Commission, 1935 40, Member 
Pacific Locomotive Committee, 1938 39 
Chairman, Central Interview Board, 1942 
Member, NWR _ Services Comm 1943, 
Chairman The Frontier Bank Ltd, Lahore, 


1943 Club Cosmopolitan , Lahore 
Address Danepur Road, Lahore 
DHOLAKIA RAo SAHEB (1942) MARKANI 


RAaTANLAL, LC E, Spl Land Acqn Officer 
Hubli & Dec 22 1887 Edue at Poona 
Engineering Coll m Dinvantbehen , entered 
Govt service in Consulting 
Surveyors Dept th 1921 
Retired as Dy Asstt to 
Consulting Surveyor in 
Re employed* as 
Land <Acgn Officer 
1942 Founder & 
President, Mothers Lodge 
an institution of sisters 
and brothers for the 
propitiation of God 
Universal Mather of all 
without caste creed or 
colour through love service devotion and 
unconditional cheerful self surrender Ex- 
lained Mothers creed at All Taiths Con 
erence Nasik in 1933 delivered speech on 
Modern World and Motherhood of God at 
Indian Philosophical Congress Poona 1n 193¢ 
Held several Mothers Lodge prayers for 
ace plague subsidence, ett Publications 
Mat Poojzan Invitation to goin Mother 8 Lodge, 
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Mother and Mothers Thousand Names (in 
2 Vols) Mar Hinds Prarthna ete Address 
Mai Ashram Deshpande Nagar Hubh 


BA (Cantab) DHOLPUR Lt Co. His HIGHNESS MAHARAJ 
the Rajasaheb of 
Sangh and President of the Sangli Faecutive 


RANA OF (See Indwan Princes Section ) 


DHRANGADHRA His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 


RAJA SABEB OF 


(See Indian Princes See 
tion ) 


DHROI H H THARKORF SAHFB SHRI CHAN 


DRASINHJI SAHFB, RULER OF 


(See Indwun 
Princes Section ) 


DIAS, ANTONIO ROSARIO Merchant & Landlord. 
b 20th February, 1881, in Loutolim, Goa, 
naturalised British subject m Miss Petornilla 
Founder 


Alves, 5 sons and 1 daughter. 
of the firm of A R Dias 
& Bros, Bombay Pre 
sident Tailors Association 
for 10 years, member of 
several communal and 
charitable Institutions 
Creator of seamless suit 
which wou Gold Medal at 
Cathohe Exmbition in 
1932 for which he was 
complimented by Sir 
Fredrick Sykes, then ¥, 
Governor of Bombay 

Toured Europe in 1934, Granted audience 
by Pope Pius XI & visited the Holy 
Land same year During last war was RIN 
contractor and helped Government in 
executing urgent contracts Residence A 
R Dias Estate, Grant Road, Bombay 
Lourdes Villa, Hot Spiings, Vajreshwari, 
Thana Office Ksplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay 





DINAJPUR, CAPTAIN MAHARAJA JAGADISH 


NatH Ray, FRSA (See Nobles Sectron ) 

WaziIR UD DownaH, Rat 
BAHADUR COLONEL, C I E 8. 18th 
March 1885 Educ Government College 
Lahore and Exeter College Oxfor1d Bar at 
Law of Lincolns Inn Asst 
Private 


(1920 23), Foreign 
s Minister Patiala Govt 
- (1923 24), Superintendent, 
Mandi State (1924 25) 

; Chief Secretary and Chief 
4 Minister Mandi State (1925 
30), His Highness Maha 
raja Holkars YTiist Representative at the 
Court of His Lxcellency the Viceroy (1930 338) 

Member of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy as a Represen 
tative of Holkar Government April (1933), 
Minister of Public Health and Education 
Patiala Government , Sept (1933 36), Fellow 
of the Punjab University (1934 35) Retired 
from Patiala State 1st January 1937 , Minister 
in Waiting Holkar State, February 1937, 
Finance Minister and then Prme Minister 
1939, A member of the Court of the Benares 
Hindu University on behalf of His Highness 
the Maharaja Holkar 1041, CI E, 1942, 
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Retired from the post of Prime Minister 
in April 1942 Regional Food Commissioner 
to the Government of India for United 
Provinces, Aymer Merwara & Rewa Rampur 
and Benares States Headquarter. 11, 
Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 

DIVATIA, HARSIDHBHAI VAJUBHAI, ‘THE 
Hon, MR JustTiczE, MA, LL.B., Kt Puisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay 
and President, Industrial Court, Bombay 
m Jolly Behn, JP and Hon Magistrate 
Educ - Gujarat Gollege, Ahmedabad. Profes- 
Bor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910 12, 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 19121933, Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33: Chairman, 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1938 40. Knighted im Jan 1945 Publica 
tion. “ Psychology ”’ (an Gujarati language) 
Address . “Sans Soucr,” Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hall, Bombay. 


DOAK, SiR James, Kt CA _ (Glasgow), 
Managing Director, Madura Mills Co, Ltd, 
Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram and 
Director, A & F Harvey Ltd, 6 1904, 
m Miss Helen Gaylord in 1931, 2s 
Jomed Madura Millis, 1928, Member, 
Standing Sub Committee of Cotton Tea 
ties Panel Yarn & Sewing ‘thread , 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Pandyan 
Insurance Co, Ltd, The Comorin Invest 
ment & Trading Co, Ltd, Harveys, Ltd, 
The Indian Mills Supply Co , Ltd and Punalur 
Paper Mills Ltd , Recreations Golf and 
Tennis Address Pasumalai Hills, Madura 


DOCTOR, BuicaJl EpuLsgI, FRIBA (Lon) 
FIIA, MR San T (Lon), Chartered 
Architect 6 December 1901 Son of 
the late Dr Edulji Pestonji Damanwalla 
; ; ~» Mm im 1933, Miss Juliette 

~~ Degaillkz of Lausanne, 

‘ Switzerland One daughter 
Educ . 





Bombay architec 
tural course completed 
Bombay Art Souietvs 
Medallist 1929 to 1934 
England and Continent fou 
advance studies Special 
ized in intricate schemes 
Practicing as Doctor and 
. Yazifdar at Bombay and 

Ahmedabad Hon Archi 
tect Parsi Uran Colony and Architects for the 
Town Planning of Khandher, Navanagar 
State Is a Freemason Lodge “ Beaman’ 
** Royal Arch Chapter Rising Star of W I” 
Club Radio Club Address ‘‘ Dhannur’’ 
Sir P Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay and Char 
Rasta, Khadia, Ahmedabad 


DONALDSON, Joun Coors, B A., CIE (1939) 
MC (1919), 108 Dy Commr, Almora, U P 
b, May 24,1895, m Barbara Maud Kendall 
Educ Felsted School Dublin University 
Military Service, 1915-18, (Lt, Machine 
Gun Corps)I C § , 1920, Secy to the Governor, 
U P, 1937-40, Jt Secy to the Governor- 
General (Public), 1940 42 Address Almora 
NORMAN SMITH, H E Sim REGINALD HUGH, 
PC, 1939, Kt er 1937, Governor of Burma | 
since 1941 0b 1899, s of Major E P- 
Dorman Smith, Bellamont Forest, Co Cavan, ; 


DOSSANI , 
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m 1921, Doreen Agnes Edith, d. of Sir John 
Watson, 2nd Bt of Earnock, two d Edue. : 
Harrow, R M C, Sandhurst, 15th Sikhs 
(1 A) and Colonel of the 5th Batt Queen’s 


Royal Regt (TA), County Alderman, 
1931-35 and JP for Surrey, President. 
National Farmers . Union 193637, MP. 


(U ) Petersfield Division of Hants, 1935 40, 
H M Munister of Agriculture & Fisheries, 
1939 40 Clubs Whites, Carlton Ad- 
dress Governor of Burmas Camp, India, 
KHAN BAHADUR GULAMHUSEIN 
ALLIDINA 6b in Bombay 1898, came to 
Calcutta 1916, m in Bombay 1920 Has2s 
and 2 d Agent, H E H The Nizam ot 
Hyderabad & Berar, Sabe _ 

Palace, Calcutta Senior . 
Partner , Dossani Film 
Corporation Dossani&lo §& 
Dossani Bros, F Doseinl & 
Duector Adimjee Jute 
Mills Itd, Alliance Press 
Ltd , The Rotary Ciub, The 
Orient Press of India Ltd, 
New Delhi Trustee & Vice 
President, Mohomedan 
Sporting Club. Vice Presi 
dent, Muslim Institute, 
Indian Schools Sports Assoc (Bengal) Joint 
Honorary Secietary, Muslim Welfare Society 
Executive Cttee Member, Lake Club, Bengal 
Defence Loans British Wai Savings Moveme- 
nts Safety Lirst Assocn , Bengal Tuberculosis 
Assocn Society for the Protection of Children 
inindia Enghsh Speaking Union, Film Advis- 
ory Board, Calcutta Art Societv Past Master, 
Freemason»’ Lodge Courage with Humanity 
Member, Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta Club, 
Wellingdon Sports Club, Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club (Stand), Royal Western India Turf Club 
(Stand), Cricket Club of India, Three Hundred 
Club, East Indian Railway Advisory Cttee 
Treasurer, Calcutta |§ Historical society. 
Address 60 Bentink Street, Calcutta 





DOW, HC Sm Huau, K.CSI (1940) CST 


(1987), CIE (1932), Governor of Sind 
Governor Desiznate of Bihar in succession 
to H Ek sir Thomas Rutherford 6. 
8th May 1886, m Anne, d of J. Shefheld. 
Ones oned Edue Askes Hatcham School, 
University College, London 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1909 and served as Assis- 
tant Collector in Sind, 
Municipal Commissioner for 
Surat 1916-18 Asst. 
Commr in Sind for Civil 
Supphes and Recruiting, 
1918-20 and Deputy Con- 
troller of Prices Deputy 
¥ Secretary, Finance Depart- 
: ment, Bombay, 1921. 
Acting Secretary, Finance 
Dept , 1923, Financial Advier to PWD, 
1926, Revenue Officer, Lloyd (Sukkur) 
Barra 1 1927-33 Chairman, Sind Admunis- 
trativ Committee, 193334 Jt Secretary, 
Commer Dept., Government of India, 
1934-36; Secretary, Commerce  Dept., 
1936-39, Director General of Supplies and 
Vice-President, War supply Board, 1939-40. 
Address Government House, Karachi, 
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DRAKE-BROCKMAN Sm Diaspy Livine- 
STONE, KT cr 1937, CSI (1988), CIE 
(1927), late ICS , late Chairman, U. 

Public Services Commission 8th s of 
late W Drake Brockman, Supdt Engr, 
PWD (UP), m Gladys Kate, d of late 
Major General 8 M Renny, CSI, CIE, 
RA, ones oned EKaue Dulwich College, 
Christ Church, Oxford (Senior Scholar), 
Litt Hum Ist Class 1900, ICS 1900, 
arrived India 1901, Assistant Magistrate 
and Colle tr Muttra Gorakhpur, Ltawah, 


Agra Assistant Settlement Officer, Banda 
1905 08, Settlement Officer - 
191215, Saharanpur, 191720, Revenue 


Member Regency and State Council, Jodhpur 
State 192029 Commr, Fyzabad Divn, 
1929 32, Bareillv, 19832 33 Member, Board 
of Revenue, UP, 1938 36, retired, 1936 
Chairman, U P Public Services Commission 


1937 42 Recreations Tennis golf etc 
Address c/o Gmndlay & Co Parhament 
Street London £W 1 c/o Thos Cook 


& Sons Bombay 


NUBASH AAIKHUSHRU JAVMSHFDII BA 

It B JP _ Attorney at Law Bombav |b 
4th April 1881 Director of several Joint 
Stockh and Insurance Companies connected 
either as President Vice 
President Treasurer Secre 
tary or Member Managing 
Ccmmittee of more than 
50 Institutions of publie 
utihty Trustee and Hono 
rary Legal Adviser to more 
than a dozen of them 

duming the visit of H R H 
the Prince of Wales to India 
in 1921 his services were 
requisitioned by the Govern 
ment and the Bombay 
Police Comnussionéf services similarly re 
quisitioned on other Occasions during the 
last Great War he 1vested more than two 
lakhs m War Loans served in Bombay 
Parsee Battalion for several years Justice of 
the Peace in 1929 an active member of the 
National Liberal Federation regular contri 

butor to various journals and newspapers 

Joint Editor of several books such as Dr Modi 
Memorial Voluine Jamie Jamshed Cente 

nary Memonal Volume Jehangir \imadalal 
Memonal Volume ete Address 79 
Medows Street Fort Bombay 


DUBE, Diwan BAnaptr PaNDIT SiTA CHARAN 
MA,BL 6b Feb 1879 educ Hhslop College, 
Nagpur 4s and 3d practised law at Hoshap 
gabad from 1901 to 1943 Chairman, District 
Council Hoshangabad for 
20 years President Co 
operative Bank Hoshanga 
bad and Municipal Com 
mittee Hoshangabad Mem 
ber of South Borough Fran 
chise Cttee Foundation 
member Nagpur Univ 
Member, Cttee for secon- 
dary education, C 
Member, C P Leg Council , 
1925 28 Member, Selection “ 
Committees to Class I 

services in the Engineering, Agriculture and 
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numerous other committees Vice President, 
Provincial War Council, Member High School 
Education Board Faculty of Law Nagpur 
Univ Member Provincial Post War Planning 
and Development Cttee Provincial Food 
Advisory Council and Provincial Soldiers 
Board Interested in public administration and 
Education, Recreaitton Big game shooting, 
Address Advocate, 15 Dhantoli, Nagpur 


Allahabad. DUDHORIA, NaBAKUMAR SING, g s OF Ral 


BupH SING DvDHORIA BAHADUR OF 
AZIMGANS Zemindar and Banker 6 1904 m 
sister of Fateh Chand, , 

present Jagat Sett of Mur- @ | 
shidabad Educ privately 
Honorary Magistrate, 
Director, Sri Durga Cotton 
Mil Ltd, Calcutta 

Member, Legislative As 
sembly—Central— 1930 34 , 






Member, British Indian 
Association , Bengal 
National Chamber of 


Commerce, Bengal lLand- ese 
holders Association, Marwari Association, Ben- 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Academy of Fine Arts, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta Club, 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club Bengal Biying Ciub, 
Muhammadan Sporting Club, Kalighat Sports 
Association Patron—Bengal Music Associa 
tion, Life Member, Automobile Association of 
Bengal and Mohan Bagan Club, Calcutta, 
Vice President and Life Member, Calcutta 
North Club Addvess Arzimganj, Murshi 
dabad, Bengal 


DUGGAN, Sin JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWANJI, Kt, 


K BE (1945) CIE,OBE,DO (Oxon), 
FCPS, Colonel, AIRO LM &S8,JP, 
Ex Sheriff of Bombay Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge Sir C J Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
Coliege Bombay 6 8 Apnil 1884 m Miss 
Parakh Educ Bombay, Oxford Vienna 
and London Was Tutorin Ophthalmology, 
Grant Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic 
Surgeon, Parsi General Hospital Bombay, 
is Private Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. 
Member, Ophthalmological Society of Egypt 
Superintendent, Tata Memorial Hospital, 
Bombay , Fellow of the Bombay University 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, OC Indian Military Hospital, 
Bombay, Pres, Jt War Cttee , Chairman, 
Bombay Branch Indian Red Cross Society, 
was awarded Silver Jubilee & Coronation 
Medals Publiratvons A number of papers 
embodying research and of great scientific 
value contributions to various periodicals 
Address The Lawnside, Harkness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


DUJANA Strate , 


DUNDAS, 
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Jalal ud Daula, D 


(PUNJAB) 
Nawab Mohammad Iqtidar Ali Khan, 
Bahadur, Mustaqili Jang, Ruler of Dujana 
State, s. of Jalal-ud Daula Nawab Moham- 

mad Khurshaid Ali Khan, 
Mustaqil i Janz, 
CBE, 5b in 1912, 
Ascended the Gadi in 1925 
duc in the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College Lahore, 
under the guardianship of 
Captain Ambler m d of 
Khan Jamsahid Ali Khan 
Second marriage with the d 
of the Chief of Budhansi 
(Ahgarh) Keen horseman 
and good shot His interest 
in State SERS ct has resulted in many 
improvements in the State Ares of the State 
100 sq mules Revenue nearly Rs 4 Lakhs 
Full Ruling Powers Address The Palace 
Dujana State (Punjab) 





AMBROSE DuNDAS FLUX, BA, 
CIE (1936) Revenue Cmmsnr, N-W FP 
(1943) 6 April 14, 1899, m Mary Forrest 
d@ of Rev Canon Bracewell of Sheffield 
Educ Harrow, RM A Woolwich and Christ 
Church, Oxford 2nd Lieut Royal Artillery 
September 1918, Entered ICS 1922 , 

Political Agent, North Waziristan, 1928 *54 

D C Peshawar, 193436 Chief Secy to 


Govt, N-WFP, 1937-41, Resident in 
Waziristan, 194143. Address | Peshawar, 
N.-W F.P. 


DUNGARPUR H H Sim LAKSHMAN SINGHJI 
BAHADUR, THE RULER OF (See Indian Princes’ 
Sectron) 


DUNNICLIFF, Horace BaRkatt, CIE MA 
(Cantab), MA, ScD (Dublin) FRIC, 
FNI, Emeritus Professor, University of the 
Punjab Chief Technical Adviser, War 
Transport Department, Government of India 
Chief Chemist, Central Revenues Chemical 
Service, 1937 43 Principal, Government Col 

lege, Lahore, 1936 39 Professor, Inorganic 
Chemistry, Punjab University 1924 to 1945, 

(also Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic y 
b 23 Sept 1885 m Freda Gladys Burgoyne 
(Gold Kaiser 1 Hind, 1935), elder d of F W 

Burgoyne Wallace (1926) MAO College, 
Aligarh, UP, 190614, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, 1914 17, Government College, 
Lahore, 1917 1939, ‘Indian Munitions Board, 
1917 , Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, 1918 21, 

Member, Imperial Educational Conference’ 
London, 1927, Special Chemical Adviser, 
Central Board of Revenue, 1928 1937, Vice 
President, Indian Chemical Society President, 
Chemistry Section, Indian Science Congress, 
1934, Chairman, Naturally Occurring Salts 
Committee, Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, 1940, Member, Drugs Act 
Advisory Board, 1940-43, and Drugs Supply 
Committee, 1989-45 Publicatvons papers 
in Chemical Journals Address War Trans- 
port Department, New Delhi. 


EASTLEY, CHARLES Mortimer, JP, 
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RGADAS Mausra, Sets, Merchant and 
irector, the National Savings Bank Ltd, 
son of the 
m Miss 


Bombay 6 October 1912, 
late Seth Lala Jaigopal of Amritsar 
Parkashvati, d of Seth 
Lala Tirathram of Amnmt 
sar. 2 daughters Educ at 
Amritsar Jomed his § 
father’s firm Omprakash }4 
Durgadas 1n 1929 Became } 
partner in the same firm £ 
in 1933 Has travelled ex 
tensively in Japan, Malaya, | 
the Straits Settlements, | 
China, Ceylon and India | , ae 
Clubs the Cricket Club of i 
India and the Bombay Presidency Radio 
Club Address Gopal Mansion, behind 
Metro, Bombay 





DUTT, NinarikaA (Mrs A O Dorn), Honorary 


Ladv Presidency Magistrate, Childrens 
Court, Calcutta , CoeTAD; Local Committee, 
Red Cross Northern Child 
Welfare Centre 06 July 
a 1885, Bengali Christian. 
Anil Chunder 

Dutt, Rambagan, Calcutta, 
30th "December 1902 Asst. 
nae Sessions Vudge, Ranchi- 
wee, i Pehar, who died in August 

; Py 10th, 1917, has two daugh- 

ee Ge F ters, and three sons Fdu- 
m ** Christ Church (rls’ High 

; School, Calcutta, 1891 1902 
~  £& pioneer amongst Indian 

ladies to take up work outside the home- 
circle Appointed Honorary Secretary and 
treasurer of several Women’s Organisations m 
connection with Mission, and Ked Cross 
Societv, Honorary ‘Treasurer, All India 
Women’s Conference, Calcutta Constituency 
for 2 years, and worked at the Harijan School 
which was started by this Association 
Honorary Assistant Secretary, All-Bengal 
Women’s Union, for 3 vears Vice-President, 
Caicutta Local Young Women’s Christian 
Association,.for eight years President, Cosmo- 
olitan Club, YWCA for several years 
ditor, Vernicular Mothers’ Union, Jeafiet 
from 1925 30 Has jmned the Red Cross 
working party for helping in the War work 
Recipient of Kaiser-I Hind (Silver) 1930 
Addrese 10, Ramesh Dutt Street, Calcutta 


Solicitor 
and Notary Public Late Solicitor to the 
Government of Bombay and Public Prosecutor 
b 2 September 1890 m Esme Beryl Chester 
Wintle, MBE JP, Served in the Great War 
from 1914-1919 as Lieut RFA (TF) 
as an Observer and Pilot in RFC and Pilot 
inthe R A F Address C/o Eastley Lam 
& Co , Solicitors and Notaries Public, Jehangir 
Building, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 





a 






eo Sm CURRIMBHOY (3rd) Baronet, 


.3 8. 18th April 19038; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy 
Bbrahim { 2nd ) Baronet, 1928; 
Honorary Presidency Mag istra te, 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Muslim Orphanage 


EDWARD* 
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Matunga, Bombay , Elected President of the KLWIN, VERRIER M A ,D Sc(Oxon)d Aug 29, 


Muslim Peaceand Relief Committee during the 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances in Bombay in 
1936 and 1941 presided over the Gujerat and 
Kathiawar Muslim Provincial Educational 
Conference held at Ahmedabad in 1934 

Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
All India Muslim League Sessions held in 
Bombay in March 1936 and Provincial Muslim 
League Conference n 1941, Member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 1928 29 and 
againfrom 1985, Member, Bombav Legisla 

tive Council, 1937 Address §Curmmbhoy 
Manor,” 41, Warden Road, Bombay 


Lieut Col Cosmo GRANT NIVEN 
CIE, Indian Political Service Youngest 
son of the late Rev James Edwards of Lossie 
mouth Scotland, and Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta 6 1996 m 1930 Emily 
Evelyn d@ of Dr B J P Olive of Lean ington 
Warwickshire Educ at Fettes College and 
Edinburgh Univ Served in Great War 1914 19 
Highland Light Infantry 1914 France 1915 
(wounded) transferred to Indian Army 1917 

QV Corps of Guides N W_ Frontier 
(Afghanistan) 1919 appomted to Indian 
Political Service 1921 served in various 
capacities in NWFP till 1929 Under Secy 
and Dy Secy to Govt of India, Foreign and 
Political Dept 193032 Secy to Resident 
in Mysore 1934 37 Political Agent in Kalat 
1938 1940 Political Agent in Bhopal 1940 42 
Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan States 
1942 1944 Resident for the Madras States 
since 1944 Clubs Umited Service London 


Address C/o Messrs Grindlay & Co Ltd 
London or Bombay ‘The _ Residency 
Trivandrum 


EDWARDS, THE REV JAMES FAIRBROTHER 
English Editor of the Dnyanodaya 
(or Rise of Knowledge) for seven Missions 

March 25th $1875 m Miss Mary 
Louise Wheeler, Principal Kindergarten 
Training Schoo] Edue (British) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England , arrived in India, Sept 
1908; until 1914 (Bnitish) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay , since 1914 loaned 
by (British) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission and other Misuons for Literary 
and Theological work, went to Poona Jul\ 
1930, to take charge of United Theological | 
College kditor of the Poet Saints of 
Maharashtra Series Address 1 A, Staveley. 
Road, Poona 


ELDERTON, Sm Tuomas Howarp KCIE 
(1943), Kt (1937), M A (Cantab ), Chairman 
Calcutta Port Commissioners 6 April 28 
1886, m Whhelmina Sutherland. Educ 

Merchant Taylors School and Clare College 
Cambridge, Ist Class Hons (Mathematical 
Tripos), 1908, joined Calcutta Port Com 
missioners in 1909 as Asstt Secretary 
apptd Chairman in 1932, served Bedford 
shire Regt, 19151918, Wounded 1917 
Address. 1, Portland Park, Alipore, Calcutta 


1902 son of Bishop Elwin of Sierre Lapne , m 
hos 1940 has one son e Merton College Ox 
ford (Fowler Lximbitioner, Charles Oldham 
University Scholar Matthew 
Arnold Prizeman, Jumioi 
Denyerand Johnson Scholar 

Kirst Class Eng Lit Finals 

First Class Theology Finals 

Vice Princip ul Wycliffe Hall | th 
1926 and Lecturer at Merton | 
1927 Came to India in “ 
1927 as a member of the e/~ 
Christa Seva Singh Poona |” ( 
but after four years retired 

into lay hfe and im collaboration with Mr 
Shamrao Hivale, founded the Bhumj1n 
Seva Mandal for the service of the aboriginals 
on a scientific and humanitarian basis the 
Mandal now maintains schools, a Jeper home, 
dispensary and a _ research department 
Appointed Hon Ethnographer Bastar State, 
1940 Hon Anthoropologist, Govt of Orissa, 
1945 KRAI 1NI, Editor Mani Inda, 
from 1942, awarded the Wellcome Medal 
1942 the Roy Medal, 1945 Publications 
The Dawn of Indvan Freedom (1930) Mahatma 
Gandhi (1931) The Truth about Indra (1932), 
Songs of the Forest (1935) Leaves from the 
Jungle (1986) Phulmat of the Hills (1937), 
A Cloud thats Dragonish (1938) The Barga 
(1939) Loss of Nerve (1941) The Agara 
(1942) Mara Murder and Surerde (1943), 
The Aborigynals (1948) Folk Tales of Maha 
hoshul (1944) Folk Songs of the Markal Htlls 
(1944) The Murra and ther Ghotul (1945), 
and many contributions to learned journals 
Recreatuons Controversy photography and 
museums Address Patangarh P O , Dindori 
Tahsl Mandla Dist, C P 





CMERSON Lt Cot RatF BILLING OBE 


(1943) Lt Col Royal Engineers and Gen 

Manager G I P Rly b 38 July 1897 m 

Grace Fverard Napier on Sept 18 1926 

Educ Bradfield Coll , Berkshireand R M A, 
Woolwich Was 2nd Air Mechanic, Royal 

Flying Corps from Nov 1915 to June 1917 and 

at R M <A _ June 191718 Served in 
krance in May June 1915 Commissioned 
2nd Lt R E on 6th June 1918 Major RE 

on 6 June 1988, W/S Lt Col BR E 20 May 
19438 attached to Mov & Tn MEF from 
Jan 1941 to July 1948, served with 8th 
Army and CMI July 1943 to Oct °43 Revert- 
ed to General Manager G I P in Dec 1943 
Address Glenogle, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
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ENGINEER, Mason (Dr.) Sorap FARIDKOT, Caprain H, H. FARzanp-I- 
K AIKHOSHRU, F.R.C.P.E., L,. M. &8., F.C.P.8., SAADAT NISHAN HazRat-1-KalsaR-I-HIND, 
L.R.C.8.E., L.R.F.P. & 8.G.,M.R.C.P.,0.B.E. BRARBANS, RAJA SIR BARINDAR SINGH 


(Military), Associated Officer, 1940, Associated ; 
Serving Brother, 1930 and Long Service BaHabor, K.C.8.1. of. (See Prances’ Section.) 
Medal of the Order of St. 





Educ.: at Elphinstone High 


7th August 1900. due. : t 
School; the Universities of 8 at Rajkumar 


College, Rajkot, Peterhouse, Cambridge, Inner 


John (1929), with Bar, 1934, FARRAN, ARTHUR Courtney, B.A. (1911), 
dbs on Pre hy id . ney F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
agistrate. Consulting College, Dharwar, 0, June 15, 1890. 
7 | Physician, Sir J. J. Hospital, ; : : 
a ME Bombay, since 1036, Ai yj, -Edue.: Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
ares Ge sional Surgeon, Parsee Dharwar. 
8G Ambulance Brigade since 
a 1919, 5, 28th April 1882, FATEHSINHJI, RaJKUMAR oF Limppr. 6. 
F 





a ¥ Bomba d Edinb h, 
Bee Dad Trinity” College, Dublin : Temple, London. Took two honours degree: 
The Royal Colleges and Infirmary, M.A, LL.B., at Cambridge in 1922 and 


Edinburgh, The first Indian Dr. to have 
an Hon. Commission in the I.M.S. and the firat 
medical graduate of an Indian University to 
be elected to the fellowship of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. Furst 
Tutor and then Professor of Pharmacology 
in the Grant Medical College, 1910-36, Physi- 
cian, Sir J. J. Hospital, for over 23 years. Hon. 
Major I.M.S. since 1919, Physician, the War 
Hospital for Indian troops, Bombay, 1914-21. 
President, Bombay Medical Union, the Grant 
Medical College Society, 1939-40 and the 
British Medical Association, Bombay Branch, 
1934-40. Committee Member, St. John 
Ambulance Association, Bombay, Is associat- 


called to the Bar, 1924. Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, London. m. 
Rajkumari Nirmalkumari, d. of Col. Raj- 
kumar Prithirajsinhji of Rajpipla. Two 
sons. Appointed Dewan, Limbdi State, 
September 1924. Accompanied H. H. of 
Palanpur as Special Secretary to League 
of Nations in 1928. Since becoming 
Dewan has introduced many reforms both 
administrative and social within the 
State. Has revised and codified all State 
laws, has abolished child-marriages and 


ed with many Charitable Public Institutions. 
Publications : 
the Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis in Bombay; 
Treatment of Tetanus in Civil and Military 
Practice; treatment of Diarrhceas; Dysen- 
teries and Pneumonias, etc. Address: 25, 
Marine Lines, Bombay, 


ENGINEER, SiR NOSHIRWAN PHIROZSHA, Kt 
(1945), B.A., LL.B., Federal Advocate General, 
b. Jan. 22, 1884, m. Jerbai Jamshedji Kanga 
Educ. Elphinstone College ; Additional Judge, 
Bombay High Court from 1936 to 1938 
Advocate General, Bombay Sep. 1942 to 
March 1945. Address: 1, Race Course 
Road, New Delhi. 


ESMAIL ABDULKARIM PANJU, Senior Partner 
of the firm E. A. Karim and ajiso Hdusein 
Abdulkarim Panju, Bombay. Founded these 

, firms in 1914. 6 at Zanzibar (British Hast 
Africa). 1 daughter Vice- 
President and Trustee, Kho- 
ja Shia Isna Ashri Boarding 
Orphanage at Jamnager ; 
Hon. Treasurer, the Anju- 
man -I- Faiz-I- Panjetam; 
Trustee, Khoja Shia Isna 
Ashri Jamat and Jame Mus- 
jid, Bombay. Trustee of 
Seth Dawood Fazel Educa- 
tional Trust and Chairman, 
Karim Corporation Ltd. ; 
Director, The Habib Bank 





: Pm 0G 


Address: Panju House, 
Street, Bombay. 


Some factors necessary for 







; 3 
“wt 


Ltd., The Marine & General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., The Kaiser-e-Hind Insurance Co., Ltd. 
138-40, Samuel 


wasteful caste customs. Has introduced wholly 
elected Municipality in the town of Limbdi 
and wholly elected Panchayats in all unalienat- 
ed villages of the State. Has also taken 
part in converting the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot into a Public School on Eng- 
lish Public School lines. Elected member 
of all-India State Ministers Committee from 
Western India States Group in 1940. Ap- 
pointed member of Council of administration 
during the minority of his nephew in 1041, 

Appointed High Court Judge of the State in 

1942. Nominated on the Study Circle of the 

Chamber of Princes, 1944. Address: Limbdi. 


FAZALBHOY, SULTAN ABDULLA, youngest son 


of the late Abdulla Fazalbhoy, J.P.; 6. 
1908; ¢. at St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay; enter- 
ed his father’s firm Pio- 
neers of Radio and Sound 
Equipment in India, foun- 
ders of the Abdulla Fazal- 
bhoy Technical Institute ¥ 
and of the wellknown Film ‘% 
City; took an active part! | 
in the development of the am 
business which now has , 
branches all bby India i i 
and affiliations with many 

othe: firms, Director, Fazalbhoy Ltd. 
Mercantile Finance Co. LItd., etc., keenly 
interested in Radio, Cinema, social and 
educational development. Address :-—216, 
Marine Drive, Bombay. 
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FAZALBHOY, YOUSUFALI ABDULLA, b 19th, 


Nov 1906 Third son of late Abdulla 
Fazalbhoy Educ St Xaviers College 
Bombay m 1936 Shirinbai In 1927 
jomed his fathers firm 
Messrs Abdulla Fazalbhoy 
| & Sons (now Farzalbhoy 
Limited) In 1933 floated 
= Sound Studios (India) Ltd , 
m™ which _ established Film 
City Studio In 1936 
undertook world tour for 
special study of film pro 
duction and floated General 
kilms Limited Promoted 
National Studios Lumited in 
1939 Director Fazalbhoy 
Limited Mercantile Finance Co Ltd 
Fazalbhoy Investment Co , Ltd Photophone 
Equipments Ltd Promoter and Director 
Near East Film Agency Ltd, Bombay 
Advertising Agency Ltd Member The 
British Film Institute Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers National Geographic 
Society Member and India Representative 
British Kinematograph Society Clubs 
Wilhngdon Sports Club Calcutta Club 
Rotary Club Cricket Club of India Royal 
Western India Turf Club, Royal Western 
India Golf Club, Nasik, Bombay Presidency 
Radio Club, Western India Automobile 
Association, The Club of Maharashtra Ltd , 
Poona, and the Overseas League Publwca 
tons “The Indian Film , A Plea For 
Indian News reels "’ Address Grosvenor 
House, Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill P O 
Bombay 
FERMIE OtTTo WILLIAM Patrick BSc 
BE, Postmaster General UP 6 July 16, 
1891 m Miss Ellen Florence Wright duc 
8t Aloysius High Sch \izagapatam St 
Xavier s Coll , Caicutta and Civil Engineerin 





1911 employed in Political Dept since 
1915 held the post of Resident for Central 
India 1935 40 and of Political Secretary to 
H E the Crown Representatiye 1941 1944 
Address India Office, London, and18 Pearl 
Court Fastbourne 


FITZGERALD WILLIAM RAYMOND, BA, 


BAI General Manager Bengal Nagpur Rly , 
b Jan 16 1890 m Catherine Geraldine 
Walker Educ Trinity Coll , Dubhn Great 
Western Railway (Ireland) 19111912, 
Tgyptian Delta Light Railway 1912 1915, 
Temporary Commussion, Royal Engineers, 
1915 1919 Jomed Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
1919 Address B N_ Railway House, 
Garden Reach Kidderpore Calcutta 


FITZMAURICEH, DESMOND FITZJOHN Lt -COL , 


RoyaL ENGINEERS (retired 1980), BA. 
(Hons) Cantab CIE (1941) JP, Master, 
Security Printing India and Controller of 
Stamps 6 17 August 1893 m 1926 Nancy, 
d of Rev John Sherlock and Mrs_ Leake of 
Grayswood Surrey,1s 3d Educ Bradfield 
College and Royal Military Academy Wool 
wich 1912 14 Cambridge University, 1920 22, 
Served with Royal Engineers in France Belgi 
um and Italy during Great War 1914 1918, 
Wounded, 1915 mentioned m Despatches, 
1918 Instructor R M A, Woolwich, 
1918 1920 Instructor Sch of Mhiitary 
Engineering Chatham 1928 1925, Engineer, 
Callender s Cable and Construction Co Ltd, 
1927 29, Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 19291931, at 

Security Printing India, Nasik, 1932 38 
Master Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934 Publscatrons 
Papers on Hydro Electric Developments 
in France Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints <Addrese Caxton House, 
Nasik Road G I P Railway 


g 
Coll, Sibpur Calcutta Asstt Divl Engr, FORRESTER, Cuantzs, AH WC FIC,, 


Telegraphs, 1918 20 Divl Engr , Telegraphs 
1920 82 and 193536, Supdt, Telegraphs 
N W Rly, 193235, Dir of Telegraphs 
1986 39 Dy Dir Gen of Telegraphs 1939 
1942 Address 8 Cassels Road Lucknow 


J}EUGA RicguHTt REV DR R BA, DD 
Bishop of Mysore 6 24th Sept 1886 Educ 
in Paris, Rector St Marys Seminary 
Bangalere Vicar St Philomenas Church 
Mysore Publications Ed St Philomena s 
Messenger 1932 41 Address Bishops 
House, Mysore 


FIELD, Lizut CoLtonzL 5m DONALD MOYLE 
Kt, CIE (1935), Chef Minister Jodhpur 
State, Rajputana since 1935 b 19 November 
1881 m ist 1910 Mure] Hay d of the late 
Surgeon General G W R Hay 2ndly 1938 
Muriel Wilhelmina (Carmen) de Parodi,d of 
Lady Forster and the late Horace be Parodi 1s 
Educ Tonbridge School RM C , Sandhurst 
Indian Army, 1900 1907, Political Depart 
ment, Government of India, 1907 1935 
Address Jodhpur, Rajputana 


FITZE, 8k KenxetH, KCIE (1941), BA 
Oxon) € IE (1982) Adviser to the Secre 

y of State for India since June 1944 

& Jan 6, 1887, m Helena, d of F J 

Bairsto Educ Marlborough and Corpus 

Christ: College, Oxford Entered ICS 


PhD (Edin), F RSE Kaiser 1 Hind Medal 
Principal Government of India School 
of Mines Dhanbad, India, since 1936 
6 1895, ones one d Educ Heriot Watt 
College Edinburgh Assist Lecturer Depart 
ment of Chemistry Heriot Watt College, Edin 
burgh, 1919 26 Prof of Chemistry and Assay- 
ing, Indian School of Mines, 1926 Fellow of 
the Inst of Fuel Assoc Mem Inst 
of Chem Eng, Director of Research, 
Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
specially interested in mineral chemistry 
and fuel technology Pubiscations Contribu- 
tions to Trans of Mining and Geologidéal 
Institute of India (Bionze Silver and Gold 
medals Govt of India Prize twice) & Proc of 
Nat Inst of Sciences of India, Ind Sc Congr 
and to The Journal of the Inst of Fuel 
Recreations Tennis motoring, music 
Club Bengal United Service, Calcutta 
’ ca Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
y 


FOWLER GUIBERT Joux,D 8c ,FRIC,FR 


San I,F NI 6 1868,m Amy Hindmarsh, d 
of George 8 and Eleanor Scott Educ. Sid to 
School, Somerset, Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester, Heidelberg Univer- 
sity For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committees of Manchester Corporation 
Besponsible for treatment of the sewage and 


trade-effluents of” Manchester. Pioneer of 
** Actiwated Sludge’’ process of sewage 
urification. Consulted by cities of New 
ork, Cairo, Shanghai and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal From 1916 to 1924 
Professor of Applied Chemistry and later of 
Bio-chemistry at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore Principal, Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
1927-29 , has been President of the Indian 
Chemical Society, is Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary for India of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland 
Has published many scientific papers 
and discourses Address. Central Hotel, 
Bangalore 


FRAMPTON, Henry JAMES, MA (Oxon), 
ICS , CIE (1941), MC (1918), Chief 
Secy to Govt, UP 6 August 14, 1897, 
m Hilda Mary, d of Rev Alexander Brown 
Educ ; Christ’s Hospital and St John’s 
Coll, Oxford Mhlitary service, 1916 1919 
commissioned Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 
Jan 1917, served in France and Flanders 
demobilised with rank of Captain, 1919, 
qouneat CS inDec 1921, Asst Mgte, Agra, 

uttra and Roorkee till 1926, Dist Mete, 
Muttra and Jhansi till 1928 , Asstt Settlement 
Officer and Settlement Officer, Agra and Bah 
raich, 1928 1932, Dist Mgte , Cawnpoue and 
Jhans) till Oct 19382, Dy Secy, UP Govt 
tall March 1937, Dy Commsnr, Lucknow 
1937-38, Dy and Jt Secy to Govt of 
India, 1938 43 Commussioner, Fyz bad 
Division U P , 1943-44. Chief Secy to Govt, 
U. P from 23rd March 1945 Address 
Luchnow 


FRY, Lt-CoL AUGUSTINE SarRGooD, MB, 
Ch M (Edin), FRCS (Edin), CIE (1944), 
Professor of Operative Surgery, K EM Coll, 
Lahore. b Nov 4, 1890, m Ella Scott, d 
of Rev <A _ Scott of Oakbanh, England 
Educ - George Watson’s Coli, Edinburgh 
and Univ of Edinburgh Commussioned, 
RAMC, Feb 14, 1915, and I MS, Mar 12, 
1916, Employed as a Civihan in IMS, 
Feb 8, 1981 Publications Emetine in the 
Treatment of Amelie Abscess of the Inver, 
(Ind Med Gaz, Oct 1924), ‘* Bucket 
Handle * Fracture Dislocation of the Medral 
Meniscus of the Knee Jount (R AMC Journal 
Vol LII, 1929) Address No 7, Mayfair 
Court, Canal Bank Lahore 


FURZE, Gorpon, J P, James Finlay & Co 
Ltd, Bombay 06. January 26, 1888, m 
Monica Renee Marshall Educ at Aldenham 
School Came out to India 1913, served in 
the Great War from 1915-1919 with the 
Coldstream Guards, awarded MC and 
mentioned in dispatches. Address: Byculla 
Club, Bombay. 


FYZEER, AsaF ALI ASGHAR, BA, IL 8B (Bom.), 
Ma (Cantab ), First class honours, Oriental 
Languages, Tripos 1924 (PS I), 1925 (PS I) , 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, 
Principal, Govt. Law College, Bombay 06 
April 10, 1899, m Sultana, d of Kazi Kabi 
tuddir, Bar-at-Law Educ St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, St John’s College, Cam- 
mag i England Publwations. Introduction 
to Muhammadan Law (Oxford 1931), Jemaus 
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/Medal, 1945, 
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Jaw of Wills (Oxford 1988) Islamee Culture 
(1944), and about 30 papers of a technical 
character on Law and Islamic subjects. 
Address Government Law College, Bombay. 


FYZEE RAuvAMIN, S, Artist, Poet, Dramatist 


and Novelist 6 19 Dec 1880 m Atiya 
Begum H Fyzee, sister of Her Highness Nazi 
Raliya Begum of Janjra Educ School of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, London, and pri- 
vately with John Sargent, RA, and Sir 
Solomon J Solomon, ,» London 
Exibitor at the Royal Academy and Royal 
Institute Annual Lxibitions, Painted many 
ortraits of the Princes and Nobles of India. 
ader of the Indian School of painting and 
opposed to the methods both of the Bombay 
and the Bengal Schools Has written several 
dramas Two were produced in London, 
** Daughter of Ind,” at the Arts theatre durin 
Coronation week, and again 1n July and Augus 
1937. The ‘“‘Invented Gods” was produced 
at the Embassy Theatre, London, in 1938. 
Publwcatwons “Gilded Ind,’ ‘“* Invented 
Gods,” “‘ Daughter of Ind,’’ Man and other 
Mystic Poems and History of the Bene- 
Israelites of India. Address Little Gibbs 
Road, Bombay 


GAEKWAR RAIKARYADHURANDHAR SHRIMANT 


BHADRASINHRAO ANANDRAO, BA, LLB. 
(Cantab ) Barat Law, CSI, King George 
\ Silver Jubilee medal 1935, H H Gaekwar’s 
Diamond Jubilee Silver medal 1936, His 
Majesty s Coronation medal, 1937 Rajratna 
Mandal Gold medal, 1938, Rajmitra Mandal 
Gold medal] 1944, Arunaditya Mandal Gold 
Vice Pres of the Executive 
Council (Education Portfoho), 6 March 
22, 1896, m Sau _ Ahilyabar Educ 
Baroda, Perse School and Chmist College, 
Cambridge, graduated in 1919, honours in 
economics and law called tothe Bar in 1922, 
Entered Baroda State service, 1922, Suba 
Navsari1 1932 , Chief Officer and Secretary 
to H H late Maharaja Sayajirao XXII; 
Europe trip, 1933, Member, Executive 
Council, 19384 Suba, Mehsana District, 1935, 
Additional Manager, Huzur Political Office 
and Member, Executive Council 1936, Accoun- 
tant General, 1937, Karma Sachiv, 1939, 
Ag Dewan, 1944 March 1945. Address. 
Anandbag, Makarpura Road, Baroda. 


GAJAPATIRAJU,R KN,BA,BL 6b 


March 21, 1895 Landholder due Madras 
University , practised as an advocate till 
1939 and then took to industry He represents 
the biggest industrial group ‘ 

in Andhra Desa Manag- | ie | 
ing Director, The Andhra &. 3 
Engineering Co, Ltd, and 
The Vizagapatam Electric 
Supply Corporation, Ltd. 
of Vizagapatam, The ® 
Anakapalle Llectric Supply 
Corporation Ltd of 
Anakapalle, The Hast 
Coast Ceramic Industries 
Ltd, Rajahmundry and 
The Andhra Cement Co, 
Ltd , Bezwada Founder & President of The 
Andhra Manufacturers’ Association, Bezwada. 
He is new promoting a group of industrial 
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concerns in the Central India States. A 
keen sportsman and interested in big game 
shooting. He is keen on tennis & billiards 
and possesses proficiency in all games of 
Cards. Greatly interested in literature, English, 
Sanskrit and Telugu. Made extensive studies 
in Hindu Philosophy and comparative religions. 
His books both in English and Telugu are 
being published. Address; The Andhra 
‘; Cement Co., Ltd., Bezwada. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ASHVATTHAMA BALA- 
CHARYA, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Elphins- 
tone College, Bombay. 6.1 Oct. 1892. m. 
Miss Kamalabai Shaligram of Satara. Educ.: 
Satara High School, Satara and the Deccan 
College, Poona. Brilliant Univ. career, which 
includes 1st class lst in B.A. Appointed 
Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit at 
Elphinstone Coll., Sept. 1915; Lecturer, 
1917; apptd. Prof. of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in .1920. Holds the rank of Lieut Col. 
and is Commandant, lst Bombay Bn. U.O.T.C. 
(I.T.F.). Is one of the founders of the Swas- 
tik League (1929) and the G.O.C. of its Volun- 
teer Corps. Is a Divisional Commander in 
Bombay City Civic Guard. Pubdlications: 
Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics for 
the use of University students, which include 
Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara; Kalidasa’s Sakun- 
tala; Bana’s Harsacarita ; Dandin’s Dasaku- 
mara Carita ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara. 
Annambhatta’s Tarka Samgraha, Bhasa’s 
Svapnavasavadatta: Mammata’s Kavya- 
prakasa, etc. Address: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. , 


GAJENDRAGADKER, PRALHAD BALACHARYA, 
M.A., LL.B.; Judge, High Court, Bombay; 0b. 
March 16, 1901; o. Shalini Shaligram ; Educ. : 
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GANDHI, Buaanjv- RAM, 
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the Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, Ltd., 
the Mysore Coffee Curing Works, Ltd., the 
Mysore Lamp Works, Ltd.; officiated as 
Director, the Indian Institute of Science, Ban- 
galore, from Sept. 1944 to March 1945 ; Mem- 
ber, Governing Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science. Publications ; A handbook of Land 
Mortgage Credit in Mysore, Economic and 
Financial aspects of tanks, Development of 
cultivation in the Irwin Canal area, Recrea- 
tions: Riding, Golf and Tennis. Clubs; The 
Century Club, Bangalore, Sports Club, Mysore. 
Address: ‘Jaya Bhavan,’ Sir Krishna Rao 
Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 


B.A., LL.B. 
Ex.-Finance Minister, N. W. F. Province 
6b. October 1888; m. Shrimati Baldevi, d. of 
L. Sukhu Ram Jawa of Dera Ismai) Khan. 
Educ. : C. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan. 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore and Law College, Lahore. Edited 
for some time ‘‘ Frontier Advocate’, Dera 
Ismail Khan, “ Punjab Advocate,” Mianwali, 
and ‘‘ Bharat Mata’’, Lahore. Started 
practice as a lawyer in Mianwali in 1917, 
non-co-operated in 1922, convicted in 19380, 
for taking part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement: was President, Bar Association, 
Mianwali, for a long time; shifted to D. I. 
Khan in 1936; successfully fought assembly 
election on Congress ticket. Joined Cabine 
in Sept. 1937. Resigned from the cabinet in 
Nov. 1939, in obedience to the orders of the 
Congress High Command. Remained in the 
wilderness till 16th March 1945, when he again 
joined cabinet, when the Congress decided to 
on Office in N.W.F.P. Address : Peshawar . 
rantt. 


Satara High School (1911 to 1918); Karnatak GANDHI, Devapas, Mg. Editor, The Hindustan 


Coll, (1918-1920) ; Deccan Coll. (1920 to 1924) ; 
Law Coll., Poona (1924 to 1926); Joined the 
Appellate Side Bar in 1926 ; Edited the Hindu 
Law quarterly; published the Sanskrit 
Text of Nanda Pandit’s Dattaka Mimamsa 
and its English translation. Address: 
Mangesh Building, Bhat Wadi, Bombay 4. 


GANAPATI IYER, E. V., B.Sc., M.C.S., Con- 
troller of Civil Supplies and Additional Textile 
Commissioner in Mysore; 6b. 26th Nov. 1899. 
Educ.: The Central Coll., Bangalore; took 
Sooo, 8 Ist rank in the Mysore 
Civil Service Competitive 
Examination, Jan. 1920; 
m. 1922 Jayalakshml, d. of 
late Chief Justice Raja- 
dharmapiavina C._ §, 
VDoraiswami Iyer, Hon. 
Member-in-Charge Work- 
room, Women’s Auxiliary 
Committee; 28s. and2d., 
was Auditor, Mysore 
State Railway, Secretary, 
Stores Purchase Cttee., 
Deputy Registrar, Land Mortgage Banks and 
Co-operative Societies, Deputy Commissioner, 
Tumkur and Kadur Districts; was Govern- 
ment Director, Industrial Concerns and Chair- 
man of the following a iat (from June 
1940 to June 1944) Porcelain Factory, Indus- 
trial and Testing Laboratory, Soap Factory, 
Bichromate Factory, Silk Weaving Factory, 





GANDHI, MANMOHAN 


Times, 6. May 22, 1900; m. Lakshmi, daughter 
of C'". Rajagopalachari, June 16, 1938. Hdue.: 
South Africa and India; Collaborated with 
his father Mahatma Gandhi in his activities 
since 1916 and went to prison several times 
for political reasons, assisted on his father’s 
weekly journal Young India and Independent, 
an English daily of Allahabad. Publications: 
India Unreconciled. Address: Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi, 


PURUSHOTTAM, M.A., 
F.R.Econ.S., F.S.S. Editor, Indian 
Cotton Textile and Sugar Industry An- 
nuals, Agent, Gujarat Paper Mills Ltd., 
Honorary Lecturer, Sydenham College of 
Commerce. 06. 5th November, 1901. duce. : 
Bombay and Benares Hindu University. 
m. 1926, Rambhagauri, G. A. Joined Bombay 
Labour Office as Statistical Assistant, 1926; 
Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, 1926-36; Secretary, Indian Sugar 
Mills’ Association ; Secretary, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, 1932-386; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee & Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry, 
1929-30; Head, Credit Department, National 
City Bank of New York, Calcutta, 1936-37 ; 
Chief Commercial Manager, Dalmia Cement, 
Ltd., and Rohtas Industries, Ltd. ; Director, 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, 1937-40; Manager, 
Kalyanji Mavji & Co., Colllery Proprietors, 
1940-41; Member, U.P, and Bihar Power 
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Alcohol Committee, 1938 and Bihar Govern- 
ment Labour Enquiry Committee, 1940; 
and U.P. & Bihar Sugar Control Board, 1940; 
Controller of Supplies, Calcutta, 1941-42. 
Publications: Various papers to Economic 
Conferences ; An Annual each year in January 
on the Indian Sugar Industry, and the Indian i 
Cotton Textile Industry. Address: Jan 
Mansion, Pherozshah Mehta Road, Bombay. 


GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple). 0. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ.: at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 


war raised an ambulance corps and conducted GANDHI, 


@® recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, 1930. Interned, 5th May, 1930 and 
released 25th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, 1931. Signed the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, 6th March 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th. 
1988. Undertook a ‘Fast unto death’’ 
at Rajkot in 1939 toinduce the Thakore Saheb 
to implement his promise of reforms but 
broke it onthe Viceroy’s intervention, agreeing 
to adjudication by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, whose judgment went in his 
favour. Inaugurated in Oct. 1940 a campaign 
of Individual Civil Disobedience. Arrested 
and imprisoned under the Defence of India 
Rules in Aug. 1942. Again embarked on a 


IITOI 
d, of Sheth Bhudar Lalechand, Ranpur. 
Educ.: Bahauddin College, Junagad, Wilson 


College, Bombay, Imperial Coll. of Science 
and Technology, London. General Manager, 
Tata Sons Ltd., in Tavoy, (Lower Burma) 
where wolfram and tin mining was 
carried on during the Great War (1916- 
19); University Professor and Head of the 
Dept. of Mining and Metallurgy, Benares 


Hindu University, 1919-42; President, 
Geology Section of the Indian Science 
Congress, 1933. President, Geological, 


Mining and Metallurgical Society of India. 
1935-36. President, Bombay Metallurgical 
Society, 1944-46. Address : Kennaway House, 
Proctor Road, Girgaon, Bombay, 4. 


PRAVINCHANDRA VARJIVAN, Mg. 
Director, Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd. 
b. Aug. 25, 1922, Maternal Grandson of Late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P., second son of 
Varjivan K. Gandhi, J.P. 
Educ. : at Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay; m. _ in 
1942, Hansa, d. of late 
Kantilal Narottam Val- 4 
labhji of Bombay; Joined gg 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Co., Ltd., at the age of 18 
as an apprentice; Apptd. 
Manager in 1942 and Mg. 
Director of the Bank in 1943; 
Director, Devkaran Nanjee . fam 
Investment Co., Ltd., aed 
Devkaran Nanjee Printing & Publishing Co., 
Ltd.; Member, Indian Merchants’ Chamber’s 
Sub-Cttee. on Banking; Trustee, Shree 
Miha Gujarat Mandal, Nasik, Jt. Hon, Secy., 
Amateur Riders’ Club; Jt. Hon. Treasurer, 
Devkaran Nanjee Fellowship Society and 
Dena Library. Residential Address: ** Lalit 
Vilas,” Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, and Office Address: Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 
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21 days’ fast in Feb., 1943, on Govt. turning GANGULEE, NAGENDRA NATH, 8Sc., M.Sce., 


down his claim for the right, as a free man, 
to repudiate the charges made by the Govern- 
ment of India against the Congress in respect 
of the 1942 disturbances or, in the alternative, 
to be put in touch with members of the 
Congress Working Committee with a view 
to a revision of Congress policy, and although 
it was generally teared that he would not 


survive his fast owing to his age, he 
successfully carried it through. Released 
May 6, 1944, on greunds of _ health. 


Publications ; ‘“‘ Indian Home Rule,” “* Univer- 
sal-Dawn,”’ ‘‘ Young India,” “‘ Nava Jivan”’ 
(Hindi and Gujarati), ‘‘ Autobiography ”’ 
2 Vols., ‘‘ Self-Indulgence vs. Self-control”’, 
“Guide to Health’; also ‘* Harijan’”’ in 
English, Gujarati and Hindi. Address: 
Sevagram (Wardha). 


GANDHI, NAGARDAS PURUSHOTTAM, M.A., 
B.Sc., A.R.S.M., D.0C., M.Inst.M.M., M. 
Inst.M., M.LS8.1., Mining Engineer, Jhabva 
Industries Ltd. and Consulting Metallurgi-t, 
National Engineering Works. b. Dec, 22, 1886 ; 
s. of late Purushottam Kahanji Candhi of 
Limbdi (Kathiawar); m. 1906, Shivkumvar, 


NAW ELD ots 


Ph.D., C.LE. (1929) Author and Lecturer, and 
Broadcaster. 6. November 2, 1889; m. to 
y.d. of Rabindranath Tagore. Educ. : at Uni- 
versity of Caleutta, Illinois (U.S.A.), and 
London. Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Economics in the University of Cal- 
cutta (1921-1931); Member, Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India (1926-1928) ; 


Imperial Advisory Council of  Agri- 
cultural Research (1929-1931); overn- 
ing Body of the Internationa] Institute 


of Educational Cinematography, League of 
Nations (1934-1939). Member, International 
P.E.N. Club. Publications: Problems _of 
Indian Agriculture (vernacular), 1917; War 
and Agriculture (1919) : Researches on Legumin- 
ous Plants (1926); Problems of Rural Life (1928); 
Notes on Constitutional Reform (1930) ; ndia : 
What Now ? (1933) ; Christ Triumphant (1934) ; 
The Indian Peasant and his_ environment 
(1935); The making of Federal India (1936) ; 
Health and Nutrition, in India (1939); The 
Mind and Face of Nazi Germany (1941) ; What 
to Eat and Why (1940); Constituent Assembly 
for India (1943); The Buttle of the Land (1943) ; 
The Russian Horizon. Several vernacular 
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books for juvenile readers. 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberlands 
Avenue, London, W. C. 2, 


GANS, Osoar, M.D. (Freiburg) M.D. (Rome), 
skin specialist. 6. 6th February 1888, m. 
Bertha Schweers, 1914. 2 children: Bruno, 
Gertrude. Educ. * Universities Berlin Bonn, 
Freiburg. Grad. with 
me honours, 1912 Research 
wae work in Pathology and Der- 
= matology, 1912-14. During 
Great War Military Service. 
1919 lecturer, 1924 associate 
s professor of Dermatology, 
University of Heidelberg. 
1926 invited to lecture in 
 U.S.A., ta., Mayo Clinic, 
{ Rochester (Minn.). 1930, 
' professor ord. in dermato- 
5 logy and syphilology, Princi- 
pal University Hospital for skin, ven. diseases, 
rankfort-on-Main. Disposed 1934. Since, in 
India. Publications: 82 scientific papers on 
medicine, particularly dermatology. His book 
** Histologie der Hautkrankheiten ’’, 2 vol., 
Berlin, 1925 and 1928, brought him inter- 
national reputation. Honorary member of 12 
European and 4merican medical societies, 7. a., 
The American Dermatological Association. 
Address * 8, Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 
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GARBETT, Sirk CoLIN CAMPBELL, B.A., LL.B., 
F.R.G.8., K.C.I.E. (1941), C.8.I. (1935), 
C.M.G. (1922), C.I.E, (1917) ; Officer, St. John 
of Jerusalem (1938). 6. 22 May 1881. m. 
Marjorie Josephine. Zduc.: King Williams 
College, Isle of Man. Cricket and Football 
Colours (Captain), Victor Ludorum, Jesus 
College, Cambridge Senior Scholar. Football, 
Athietic and Rowing Colours Victor Ludorum, 
B.A. (1st Class Hons.); Classics, 1903; 
LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904; 1.C.8., 1904; Asst. 
Censor, 1915; Revenue Commissioner, Meso- 
potamia, and also Administrator, Agricultural 
Development Scheme (Military), 1917 (despat- 
ches twice); Asst. Secy., India Office ; Member, 
Secretariat Foreign Office Delegation, Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1919-1920. Secretary, High 
Commissioner, Iraq, 1920-22 ; Senior Secretary, 
Revenue Board, 1922-25; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Attock, 1925-29; Rawalpindi, 1929; 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
1931 ; Commissioner, Multan, 1935. Chairman, 
Punjab Govt., Forest Commission, 1937; 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 1937. 
Chairman, Provincial Transport Authority 
(in addition to other duties), 1940. Retired, 
Dec. 1941; appointed Chairman, Centra] 
Interview Board (G.H.Q.), Jan. 1948. 0.8.D., 
Defence Department (Post War Reconstruc- 


tion); Ist Sept. 1943 Food Dept (Regional 


Food Cmmsnr.). Revenue Minister, Bhopal 
State, 1944. Address: c/o Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., Lahore. 
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Address: The GARWARE, B. D, Governing Director of 


Garware Motors Ltd., and Garware Finance 
Corporation Ltd., Bombay. Is also Director 
of Garware Motors (London) Ltd., London, 
and the New Citizen Bank 
of India Ltd, Bombay. 
b. at Tasgaon, District 
Satara, on the 21st Decem- 
ber 1905. After complet- 
ing education at Sangli, 
started an automobile 
business styled as Deccan 
Motor Agency in 1921, 
which was incorporated into 
Garware Motors, Ltd, in 
1933. Self and wife Vimala- 
bai are the sole proprietors 
of Garware Concerns. One daughter and 
four sons. Keen Sportsman, plays all 
the games with particular enthusiasm in 
Cricket. Clubs :—Royal Western India Turf 
Club, Ltd., Bombay, The Cricket Club of 
India Ltd., Bombay. Address: Chowpatty » 
Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay 7. 





GASSON, Str LIONEL BELL, Cr. Kt. Feb. 18, 


1944; 6. Aug. 9, 1889; m. Kathleen Grace 
Moberly, d@. of Henry Moberly, 1.0.8. Retd. 
Educ - Dulwich College; Joined the Indian 
Police 1910, A. D. C. to H. E. Lord Pentland, 
1914-1916, I A.R O. 1918-1919; Dt. Supdtt., 
1919; Asst. Inspr. General. 1930-1933, Dy. 
Inspr. Genl., 1936-1937, Central Intelligence 
Officer, Home Dept, Govt. of India, 1938, 
Commissioner, Madras City, 1939-1942. Inspt. 
General, Madras, 1942-1944. Retd. Aug. 1944. 
Address : Dulverton, Ootacammand, S. India. 


GAUBA, KHALID Latif, B A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 


1920, Barrister-at-Law Member, Punjab Leg. 
Assembly, 1937-41; b 29th August 1899. m. 
Husnara Aziz Ahmed. Educ. ; Downing Coll., 
Cambridge. Member, Com- 
mittee, Cambridge Union 
Society (1920). Associated 
with many Joint Stock 
enterprises as Director 
(1928-35). President, Punjab 
Flying Club, 1932-88 ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Journalists’ 
Association (1922); Member, 
N. W. R. and Railway Rates 
Advisory Committees, 1930- 
33 ; ember, Managing 
Committee of the Irwin 
Flying Fund (1931). Member of the 
Councils of the All-India Muslim League and 
All-India Muslim Conference, the Ex. Com- 
mittee of the Ahrar Party, 1984; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1934-37 ; Member 
and Secre of Indian Delegation to the 
Empire Parliamentary Conference, 1935; 
Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature, 1985. Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts (1939). Member, Ex-Cttee, High Court 
Bar Asscn. Publications : Leone (1921) ; Uncle 
Sham, 32nd Ed. (1929); H. H. or the Pat 
of Princes, 4th Ed. (1930); The Prophet of the 
esert, (1984). This England (1937); Rebel 
Minister (1938). New Magna Carta (1941); 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Shadital (a biography), 1943 ; 
Famous Triais (1944). Address: High Court 
Chambers, Lahore. 
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GAZDER, MUHAMMAD HASHIM, BE 
MLA JP, lately Minister for Law. 
and Order Government of Sind 0 = Ist 


February 1893 Belongs to Sisodia Rajput 
Family originally hailing from Chitor m/! 
Alma Begum, 1914 Four: 
sons and four daughters | 
BE (Civil) Engineer and. 
landlord Founder member 
of the Sind United Party in! 
the Sind Legislative Assem 
bly 1937 President Ka 
rachi City Muslim League 
* 1939 42 and Vice President 

~ Sind Provincial Muslim 
o League, 191143 Member 
Council of the All-India 
Muslim League Took part 
in urging the restoration of the Manzalgah 
Mosque Sukkur, andin placing the Muslim 
case before the ‘1mbunal Member Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and Mayor of 
Karachi, 194142 Chairman of Karachi 





Port Hay Committee since 1938 
Address Mowji Street, Ranchore Lines 
harach1 


GEDDIS, ANDREW, J P, James Finlay & Co, 

Limited db 11th July 1886 m Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d of Dr Gunn, George Square, Edin 
burgh Edue George Watson's College 
Edinburgh Joined James Finlay & Co , Ltd 
Bombay, 1907 served on the Committee 
the Muillowners’ Association 19191937 De 
puty Chairman 1924 Chairman 1926 Direc 
tor, The Millowners Mutual Insurance Asso 
ciation, Ltd, 192425, Chairman, 1926 
1937, Director, East Indian Cotton Asso 
ciation, Limited 1923 24 19291931 served 
on the GIP Railway Advisory Committee, 
1924 1937 Trustee Bombay Port Trust, 1927 
1937, Chairman Royal Western India Turf 
Club, Ltd , 1931 19389 Chairman, The Finlay 
Mills Ltd Swan Mills Ltd, The Bombay 
Fire & General Insurance Co Ltd, and the 
Gold Mohur Millef Ltd Director, Bank of 
India, The Indian Radio and Cable 
Sommunications Co, Lid, The Ahmedabad 
Mfg & Calico Ptg Co, Ltd The Ahmeda 
bad Jubilee Spg & Mfg Co, Ltd, The 
Tata Hydro Electric Power Supply Co, Ltd, 
The Western India Match Co, Ltd 
Address Kamal Mahal, Carmichael Road 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


GENTLE, Hon MR Jvstiok FREDERIOK 
WILLIAM, M A (Cantab ), Judge, High Court, 
Madras 1936 to 1941, High Court Calcutta 
since 1941 56 12th July 1892 elder son of 
Sir Wiliam Gentle of Thetford Norfolk 
Educ at Queen’s College, Cambridge m 
1927, Ursula Willmer, d@ of the late 
C Percival White MVO and has one 
son Called to the Bar im 1919, South 
Eastern Circuit, Recorder of Margate, 1935 
$86, Member of General Council of the Bar, 
192126 and 1935386 President Rewa 
Commission, 1942 Served European War 
1914-19 in Sussex Yeomanry, Lt trans 
ferred to First Life Guard and_ served 
with that regiment in France and Flanders, 
and also attached to Guards Machine Gun 
Captain. 
Ciubs « 
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Club, Calcutta Address 
Great Bookham Surrey, 
Judicature, Calcutta 


Eastwick Cottage, 
High Court of 


GERRARD, CHARLES RoBERT JP, ARCA, 


RBA,ROI, FRSA painter, Director, 
Sir J J School of Art, Bombay , Member of 
Board of Trustees, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, s of John Thomas Gerrard, Lan- 
caster, m Doris Warne Educ Antwerp 
Early training Lancaster School of Art, Royal 
College of Art, London, 191520, ARCA, 
studied art in France, Belgium and Italy, 
Exhibitor R A , one man exhibition, London, 
1927, 1929 and 1931, work exhibited in New 
York, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver , painting purchased for the Birming- 
ham Oity Art Gallery , two works purchased 
for the private collection of Lord Ivor Spencer 
Churchill, one man show, French Gallery, 
London, 1938, Portrait of Mrs Mollison 
(Amy Johnson) purchased by “ord Wake- 
field and presented to Hull Art Gallery, 
painting purchased by the Contemporary 
Art Society Publscatecone Paintings re- 
produced 1n colour for the Studio and Colour 
Magazine Recreation Travel Address 
School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 


GHANDY Sin JEHANGIR JivasI Mem of the 


Instt of Engineers (India), Fellow of the 
Instt of Fuel (Great Britain), Mem of the 
Iron & Steel Inst (Great Britam), CIE 
(1941) Kt (1945) Agents, M/s Tata Sons, 
Ltd Mg Agents The Tata Iron & Steel Co, 
Ltd ,b Nov 18 1896, Educ Ba (Hons ) 
BSc (Hons) Bombay Univ BS, 8chool 
of Business Columbia Univ USA B Met 
(Eng) Carnegie Technological Institute, 
USA _ Joined the Tata Iron & Stee! Co , Ltd , 
Jamshedpur as Metallurgical Engineer, 
1921, Supdt , Bar Mill 1923 Asst General 
Supdt ,1925, Gen Supdt ,1930 Dy Genl 
Magr, 1937, Genl Manager 1938, Agent, 
Tata Sons, Ltd, 1944, Chairman Metals 
Cttee Board of Scientific & Industrial 
Research Mem _ tTIron and Steel (Major) 
Panel Mem _ Industrial Research Planning 
Cttee Pres Jamshedpur Golmuri War Cttee , 
Chairman St John Ambulance Asscn, 
Jamshedpur Centre Asstt Commr of St 
John Ambulance Brigade (Overseas) Singh 
bhum Sub District Associate Commander 
of the Venerable Order of St John of Jeru- 
salem, Pres Jamshedpur Rotary Club 40 41 
Address The Tata Iron & Steel Co, Ltd, 
Jamshedpur and 102A Clive Street Calcutta. 


GHEEWALA ABDUL MAJID ABDUL KADAR, 


MLA (Bom) Miltary contractor and 
well known citizen of Belgaum 6 1908, 
Ex President Belgaum Municipal Borough, 
first Muslim and the young _., 

est to occupy that position ¥§ 
founder of Muslim Teague | 
activities in Karnatak | 
first elected Deputy Whip of & 
Mushm League Leg Partyin ¢ 
1937, then acted for some 
time as Chief whip of the 
party Member Mahara 
shtra Chamber of Com 
merce, Governing Body, | 
Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference 
since 1988, Regional Transport Authority, 
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Karnatak region, 1940-1943 ; Rural Develop- 
ment Board ; Jail Committee Central Prison, 
Belgaum ; Board of Durectors, Islamia Anglo- 
Urdu School, Belgaum, Chairman, Reception 
Committee, Bombay Educational Conference 
at Hubli, 1940; General Secy., All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference at Poona,1940; 
takes keen interest in several activities ot 
Muslims in Bombay Province in general and 
in the Karnatak in particular. Addrés: 
Azim Manzil, Belgaum. 


GHEEWALA, OOHCHHAVLAL I’ ARKISSONDASS, 
R.A., LI.B., Manager, The United Commercial 
Bank Ltd. 5. 9th May, 1903. m. Miss 
Sharda, d. of O. ©. Mehta of Surat. 1 d 

ane Edur,- at St. Xavier's, 
a Elphinstone and Govern 
ment Law Colleges, Bombay 
Joined Devkaran Nanjee in 
1928 as an assistant and 
soon became a partner. In 
1937 went tc the Oontinent 
and Exgland with a view to 
; study operations on various 
Stock Exchanges. [In 1928 
left Nevkaran Nanjee and 
joined the National City 
Bank of New York as an 
Officer and subsequently the Reserve Bank 
of India as ‘ A’ class officer, but gave up this 
job in Feb. 1948, to take up charge of the 
Bombay Office of the United Commercial 
Bank I.td. Was closely connected with 
Bombay Students Brotherhood during his 
scholastic career and was actively associated 
with Youth League movements. Have 
often given talks over the All India Radio 
on _ different commercial topics. Member, 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Associate 
Member of the Indian Institute of Bankers 
Clubs : Cricket Club of India and Bombay 





Presidency Radio Club. <Add@ress* Shanti 
Sadan, French Bridge, Bombay. 

GHIA, MAGANLAL CHUNILAL, ML A,, 
Bombay. 6. November 6, 1885, Started 


business in 1908. Has been to Europe several 
times and to Japan also. He ig Chairman of 
Shri Ambica Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad, Shr 
Jagdish Mills Ltd., Baroda; 
member, Central Board of 
Industiial Advice, Baroda ~-'- 
State. Member, Indian Mer- <4#@a 
chants’ Chamber since 1923 he 
and is on its Committee since “* 
1931, was the Chamber’s’” @& 
Vice-President in 1940 and 
President in 1941 and 
represents it on the Bombay | 
Legislative Assembly, the (im 
Bombay Provincial War 2a | 
Supply Advisory Com- 

mittee, and Priority Assistance Advisory 
Panel. <Address: 28, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


GHOSAL, 81m JosnA, Kt. (1936), C.8.1. (1929), 
C.I.E. (1918), K.-i-H. Gold Medal (1912). 
b, June 13, 1871; Educ.: Metropolitan & 
St. Xavier’s Colleges, Calcutta, University 
College, Oxford. assed into the I.C.8., 
Bombay Presidency, 1895; Retired as 
Ag. Executive Member of Council, 1930; 







GHOSE, HEMENDRA PRASAD, 
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Since then Member, Council of State, and 
Government Whip. Address: 3, Sunny 
Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


GHOSE, Sri AUROBINDO, 6. Bengal, 15 Aug. 


1872. Educ: Cambridge. Publications : 
The Life Divine 2 Vols., Essays on the Gua, 
2nd edition ; Ideal of Human Unity : National 
Education; War and Self-Determination, 
Ideal and Progress. Superman, Evolution ; 
Thoughts and Glimpses ; Ishopanishad, text, 
translation and commentary, 2nd edition; 
Renarssance in Indva; The Ideal of the Kar- 
mayogun ; Yoga and us Objects; Uttarpara 
Speech; Brain of India; Kahdasa; The 
Mother; The Riddle of this World, Laghts on 
Yoga ; Bases of Yoga; Heraclitus ; Views and 
Renews ; Trlak—Bankim—Dayananda ; Baji 
Prabhu (Poem); Love and Death (Poem); 
Songs to Alyrtula (Poems) ; The Century of Infe 
(a free translation in verse of Bhartrihari's 
Niti-Sataka); Sav Poems; Poems; Collected 
Poems & Plays 2 Vols.; Arabunder Patra, 
Dhama O. Jaltvyata, Guar Bhumika; Kara 
piel Pondicherry Patra. Address: Pondi- 
cherry. 


Author and 
Journalist. Editor, Basumati, Calcutta; s. 
of Girindra Prasad Ghose: 6. 24 Sept. 1876, 
m. Monorama. Educ.: Calcutta Presidency 
College; B.A., 1899. Member, Institute of 
Journalists, London; was a member of the 
Press Deputation to Mesopotamia, 1917; 
representative of the Indian Press of Bengal 
in the Press Delegation to the Western Front, 
1918. Publirations. Press and Press Laws 
aon India, The Famine of 1770, etc. Address ; 
166, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


GHOSE, Sm Sarat Kumar, I.C.8., M.A. 


(Cantab.), Kt. ; Puisne Judge, High Court of 
Judicature, Calcutta. 6. 8rd July 1879. m. 
Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A., LC.8. Hduc.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Inner Temple, London. Magis- 
trate, Bengal; District and Sessions Judge, 
Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1928, Confirmed, 1929, Knighted, 1938. Retd., 
1939, Board of Judicial Advisers, State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, May 1943 ; Chief Justice 
of Jaipur State, July 1943. Address: Jaipur, 
Rajputana. 


GHOSH, RalI BAHADUR NIBARAN CHANDRA, 


B.A., M.Inst. vt. (London), 0.B.E. (1942); 
Gen. Mgr., E. I. Rily., since April 1044; d. 
Dec. 20, 1890; m. Prativa Dutt; educ. 
Scottish Church Coll. and Calcutta Univ. and 
later in England as an External Student, 
London School of Economics; joined East 
Indian Railway as a Probationary Officer 
in the Traffic Dept. in 1913; confirmed as 
Dist. Traffic Supdt. in Feb. 1925; Divisional 
Supdt., Indian State Railways, March 1034; 
Ran the biggest Kumoh Mela at Hardwar in 
1938, while working as Divisional Supdt., 
Moradabad ; appointed in 1989 as Transport 
Advisory Officer, Railway Board, Calcutta, 
to help in the movement of coal traffic; 
Chief Operating Supdt., E. I. Rly. (1040); 
President, Bengal Section of 1944 Bengalee 
Literary Conference at Cawnpore. Address: 
oe __ Railway House, 105, Clive Street, 
Cu e 
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GHOSH, Sm JNan CHANDRA Kt 
BSe (Hons), MSc, DSc, Dir, Indian 
Institute of Science Bangalore, since 1939, 
6 Sept , 1894, m Miss Nilima Palit, Edue 

Giridih High School, Calcutta Univ and 
Univ of London. Lecturer, Calcutta Univ , 
1915, Prof, Dacca Univ, 1921-39, Pres, 
Indian Chemical Society, 1937 and Indian 
Science Congress, 1939, Pres, National 
Institute of Scence, member, Imperial 
Council of Agri Research, member of thc 
Board and Council of scientific and Industrial 
Research Publications numerous publica 
tions in scientific journats on problems of 
physical chemistry Address The Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 


GHOSH, Snusin CHANDRA, Managing Pro 
prietor Universal Trading Co, 33, Canning 
Street, Calcutta Managing Director South 
Jambad Coal Co, Ltd, New Gobindapur 
Coal Co, Ltd, Hiron & Co, Ltd, Ghosh’s 
- Estate Ltd, Owners of 
Coal & China Clay Mines 
b 1n Calcutta on 15th Feb 
ruary, 1888 Director Ban 
geswari Cotton Mulls Ltd 
Rishra Twice elected as 
4 sam the Chairman of the Indian 
yams ©=Maining Federation (1930 & 
: 1940) Nominated by the 
" Government of India as 
a Employers’ Delegate Ad 
- viser, 15th International 
= ~“ Labour Conference, Geneva 
(1931) Served as a Jot Honorary Secretary 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Calcutta Elected on the Calcutta Port Trust 
(1931 32) Elected on the Calcutta Improve 
ment Trust (1927) Hlected on the Indian 
Coal Grading Board (1926 29 and 1932-33) 
Elected on the Indian Soft Coke Cess Com 
mittee (1980 84) Elected on the Coal Wagon 
Supply Committee (Railway Board) Elected 
on the HRailway Rates Advisory Committee 
(1980 38) Elected on the E I Railway 
Calcutta Advisory Committee (1928, 29, 30 
31) Elected on the Board of Income Tax 
Referees, Bengal Elected on the Board 
of Industrial Conciliation Panel (Bengal) 
Elected on the Asansol Mines Board of Health 
Address 33, Canming Street, Caicutta 


GHOSH, TusHak KANTI BA (1919) 
“Amita Bazar Patrika 
Allahabad 06 Oct.4, 1899, m Buibharam 
Dutt Educ Calcutta Univ, Bangabasi 
& Vidyasagar Collis Started as sub-editor 
1920, founder of ‘Jugantar’’, Presi 
dent, Indian Jouinalists’ Assocn Andhra 
Journalists Conference at Guntur, 1937 
All India Printers’ Conference at Poona in 
19389, All Jammu & Kashmir Journalists 
Conference Bengal kilm Journalists’ Assocn 
and All India Film Journalists’ Conference 
Lahore, 1941, a founder Indian & Eastern 
Newspaper Souiety and All-India Newspaper 
Editor Conference Director, Kah Films 
Ltd , Umted Press, Bharat Insurance 
Rabindra Nath ‘Lagore’s Personal nominee 
for three years in the Council of Santini 
ketan, Founder, Allahabad ‘‘ Patuka’’, 
Director in Charge ‘ Patriha.”’ Address 
‘‘Patmka House ” 14 Ananda Chatterjee 
Lane, Calcutta & 15, Elgin Road, Allahabad 





Editor 
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(1943), GHUZNAVI, Sin AppuL HALIM ABUL Husszin 


KHAN, Kt (1935), Landlord and Merchant, 
b Nov 11, 1876, s of late Abdul Hakim 
Khan Ghuznavi m in 1896 Mariam Khatoon 
(decd ) nochildren Elect- 
ed Member Indian Legisla 
tive Assembly (Dacca cum ! 
Mymensingh Muhammadan | 
Rural Constituency) since | 
1926 Delegate to all the ' 
three Round Table Con 
ferences in London, Mem 
ber consultative com 
mittee in India (1932), 
Delegate to the Joint Par 
hamentary Committee, 
1933 Member, Advisory 
Board, Indian Delegation to the World 
Economic Conference 1933, Member, Court, 
University of Aligarh, Fellow, Calcutta 
University President Central ‘National 
Muhammadan Association Calcutta , Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Chairman, Trustees 
of Indian Museum Calcutta, Member, 
Governing Body, IMTS  “ Dufferin’, 
President, Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta (1939 1940) Shemff of Calcutta, 
1934 35 Knighthood 1935 , Member, Indus- 
tual Research Utilization Committee, 
Member Governing Body, Council of 
Scientific & Industiial Research, President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
(1945 46), Member Advisory Committee Cen- 
tral Bank of India Ltd Director of Lionel 
Edwards Ltd, J B Norton & Sons Ltd , 
United Press of India Ltd , Indian Steamship 
Co, Ltd and of many Collheries and Sugar 
Muls Proprietor Messrs A H Ghuznavi 
«& Co Calcutta, Chairman H. J Borton & 
Co Ltd London Clubs: Calcutta Club, 
Royal Calcutta lurf Clubs, New Delhi Aero 
Club and Gymkhana Club Resdenee. 18, 
Canal Street Entally P O , Caleutta , Country 
House Santikunjia, Tangail (Dist Mymen 
singh), Bengal 







| 





SIR EDMUND CuURREY, MA 
(Oxon), KC IE (1941), CIE (1933) 
China Relations Ofhcer Calcutta since 1944 
b oth July, 1886 Educ Merchant Taylor’s 
School, St Johns College Oxford Univer- 
sity College Lendon Indian Civil Service 
\Central Provinces), 1910, Indsan Political 


Service from 191744 Address 8, Council 
House Street, Calcutta 
GILDER, DR. MANOHERSHA DHANJIBHAI 


Dora4Byl, BA, L M & S (Bombay), MD. 
(London), FRCS (Eng) Formerly Minister 
of Health, Govt of Bombay, 6 November, 
1882 m to Miss Hirabai Ardeshir Contractor, 
LM & S Educ at St Xavier's College, 
Bombay, Crant Medical College, Bombay, 
University College, London Formerly Hoa. 
Physician, Goculdas Teypal Hospital and 
Physician in Charge, Parsi Fever Hospital, 
Hony Physician, King Edward VII Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, and Lecturer in Medicine, 
Seth G S Medical College Publicationa: 
The Human Electrocardiogram (with Sir 
Thomas Lewis) The Pulsein Aortic Disease, 
Addiess 67 F Warden Road, Bombay. 
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GINWALA, SIR PaDAMJI PESTONJI, Kt. (1927), 
B.A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Steel Corporation of 
Bengal, the Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd.; 
Burn & Co., Indian Standard Wagon Co, Ltd. 
and Burn & Co., Ltd. ; Director, Steel Corpora- 
tion of Bengal ; Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd.; 
Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ltd.; British 
Burma Petroleum Co., Ltd. (London); 
Member, London Board, Indian Iron and 
Steel Co., Ltd. &. Nov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Educ.; Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge; called to the Bar, 1899; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 ; Asstt, 
Govt, Advocate, 1915; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920. 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-28; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-283; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1928; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1930; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931; 
Ottawa Conference, 1932: World Economic 
Conference, 19383; President, Indian Air 
Force Pilots Selection Board, 1940 and 1941. 
Chairman, Iron and Steel (Major) Panel 1945. 
Address: 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 


GLANCY, H. E. Smm BERTRAND JAMES, K.C.S.I 
cr. 1941; K.C.I.E., er. 1935; CS.I., 1933; 
C.I.E., 1924; Governor of the Punjab. 
Assumed charge, 7th Apnil 1941 
o. 31st December 1882; s. of Col. T 
Glancy, R.E., m. 1914, 
Grace Steele ; one son. Educ 
Clifton, Monmouth ; Exeter 
College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Service, 1905; 
served in the Punjab 
7 as Assistant Commissioner 
and Political Assistant; 
Temporary Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, 
Foreign Department, March 
to November 1913; Assis- 
tant Resident, Mewar, May 
1914; ist Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in MRajputana, March 
1915; ist Assistant to Resident in Kashmir, 
December 1918; Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Political Depart- 
ment, October 1921 and again April 1927; 
employed under Kashmir Durbar from Nov- 
ember 1921; Officiating Political Secretary 
to Government of India, June 1928; Officiat- 
ing Agent to Governor-General, Punjab 
States, April 1929; in foreign service as 
President, Council of State, Jaipur, October 
1929; Officiating Resident and A.G. G., 
Punjab States, April 1982; Officiating Poli- 
tical Secretary to Government of India 
Foreign and Political Department, July 1932 
and again July 19388; confirmed, November 
1933; Resident and A.G.G. in Central 
India, June 1933; Member, Council of State, 
variously from July 19338 ; Secretary, Chamber 
of Princes, October 1984; Political Adviser to 
H. E. the Crown Representative, 1938. 
Club: East India and Sports. Address: 
Punjab Governor’s Camp, India. 
GNANADICK AM, THz Rt, REV. Marg. A Vicar- 
neral, Honorary Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. BEecipient of a gold medal from 
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His Majesty’s Government, Director of 
Religious Communities, Manager of 
St. Joseph’s Girls’ High School, Little 
Flower High School, and of Elementary 
Schools Member, Kumbakonam Lair sore 
and Advisory Committee of the Excise Dept. 
b. 1888. Hdue.: Petiet Seminaire College, 
Pondicherry. Parish Priest of Mayavaram, 
Mandai, Michaelpatty, in succession. The 
Manager of St. Mary’s Industrial School and 
Orphanage: Censor deputatus of Catholic 
Publications, As Honorary Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, procured for Adi 
Dravidas house sites and cultivable lands in 
Tanjore Taluk ; had a few of them trained as 
teachers and organised many Co-operative 
Societies among them. As a member of 
Tanjore Taluk Board, Tanjore District Board 
and Kumbakonam Municipality he rendered 
great service to the poor, An educationist, 
he built two high schools and several 
Elementary schools, and was member 
of the Selection Committee, Kumbakonam, 
First Grade College. He built several churches 
and convents. On the death of Rt. Rev. 
Mer. M. A. Xavier, the Bishop made him 
Vicar-General, Address: Bishop’s House, 
Kumbakonam, 8.I, 


GODBOLE, KESHAV VINAYAK, RAO BAHADUR 


(1943), B.A., LL.B., Dewan and President 
of the Council of Ministers, Phaltan State. 
b. 2lst September 1889. m. 18th March 
1910 to Miss Thakutai, d. of the late Rao 





Bahadur G. V. Joglekar. Eduec.: at the 
New English School and - ; 
Fergusson College, Poona, 
Entered Phaltan State | 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, | 
Huzur Chitnis, Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies and i 
High Court Judge. Ap- F 
pointed Dewan, 6th Feb. i 
1929: Attended the 2nd j 
and 3rd Round Table 

Conferences and, represented the States of 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, 
Kurundwad Senior, Miraj Senior and 
Junior, Phaltan and Ramdurg, before 
a committee presided over by Mr. BR. A. 
Butler, the then Under-Secretary of State 
for India, and also gave evidence on their 
behalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1983 ; was awarded King George 
V Silver Jubilee Medal and King George 
VI Coronation Medal. Possesses intimate 
knowledge of matters concerning States 
in the Deccan, Publication: Maharashtra 
Shakuntal, Address: Phaltan (Dist. Satara). 


GODBOLE, YESHWANT ANANT, B.A. (Bombay), 


B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), C 8.1. (1944); C.0B. 
(1941); Adviser to the Governor of Bihar ; 
b. Jan. 4, 1889 at Bombay ; m. Kamala, d. of 
G. P. Joshi of Nimboli, Dt. Amraoti; Edue. : 
Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya & Fergusson Coll., 
Poona and Cambridge; I.C8. (1918); 
Magistrate and Collector 1928 and Divisional 
Commissioner 1941; General Manager, 
Banaili Raj, 1925-31; Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, 1934-37 ; Commissioner of Patna, 
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1988 39, Chief Secretary to Govt, 193943 GOENKA, KgsHAV PRASAD, Millowner, Mer- 
chant and Zamindar 6 1912 Son of Sir 
IE Partner, 
Educ at 


Address C/o Bihar Govt Secretariat, or 
Sudarshan Bungalow, Poona 4 


GODFREY, VioE ApM JOHN HENRY, CB, 
1989, Flag Officer Commanding RIN 
since March 1943, 6 July 10, 1888, s. of 
Godfrey Henry Godfrey, m 1921, Bertha 
Margaret, d@ of Donald Hove, three d Educ 

King Edwards Sch, Birmingham, Brad 
fleid Coll H M §8 Britannia Entered 
Britannia as naval cadet 1903, went to sea, 
1904, Lieut, 1908, Commander, 1920 
Capt , 1928, Rear Adm, 1939, specialised 
in navigation, served Mediterranean, 1910 
China, 1910-11, Gallipoh campaign, 1915, 
present at Cape Helles and Suvla Bay landings 
and final evacuation, on staff of C mC E 
Indies and Mediterranean, 191619 Asstt 
to Chief of Staff, Mediterranean, at Constan 
tinople, during Armistice negotiations with 
Turkey, Dy Dir, R N Staff Coll, 1929 
31 commanded H M_ Ships Kent and 
Suffolk on China Station, 193133, Dy 
Dir, Plans Div, Admiralty 193335 com 
manded HMS Repulse 193639, Dir of 
Naval Intelligence, 1989 43 Clubs United 
Service, Travellers Address 12, King 
George’s Avenue, New Delhi 


GOENKA RaAl BAHADUR Sik BApDRIDAS Kt 
CIE, BA, Merchant Banker “Wuillowner 
and Zamindar Hindu Marwari son of Ram 
chander Goenka (deceased) b 1883 Gra 
duated from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta in 1900 
m 1899, Manorama second 
daughter of the late Rai 
Bahadur Durga Prasad Rais 
of Farrukhabad, P 
Partner Ramdutt Ramkis 
sendass One of the propri 
etors—Khaira Ra} kstate 
Chairman, Board of 
Directors Hukumchind 
Jute Mills Limited, Her 
cules Insurance Co Ltd , 
New India Investment Corpn Ltd , Kamala 
Mills Limited Standard General Assurance 
Co Ltd Director —Imperial Bank of India 
Indian Trans Continental Airways 
Ltd , Titaghur Paper Mullis Co, Ltd 
Director Reserve Bank of India (Central 
Board), 198541 President Imperial Bank 
of India, Calcutta Circle (1933) Vice President 
Imperial Bank, 1932 & 1934 Fellow Calcutta 
University, 1937-44, Trustee Calcutta 
Pinjrapole Society , Calcutta Im 

rovement Trust, 1928 40, Victoria Memorial 

all, Calcutta, Calcutta Deaf & Dumb 
School , Vidyasagar Institute Shree Vishud 
hanand Hospital Shree Vishudhanand School, 
Bagla Marwari Hindu Hospital, Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, President Marwari 
Association, 1928 30, Member Bengal 
Legislative Council 192335, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 1982 33, President Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. Ha: Bahadur 1925, CIE, 1928, 
and Knight Bachelor 1984 Club Calcutta 
Club. Address “Goenka House,” 145, 
Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta 





Badridas Goenka Kt, 
Messrs Ramdutt Ramkissendass 
the Presidency College, 
Calcutta Member of the 
Committee of Federation 
of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 
(1939 42), Indian Central 
Jute Committee (1939 42), 
Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion Bengal lLconomic 
Enquiry Committee (1938 
41) Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta Chair- 
man, The Hind Bank Ltd, 
Commissioner Calcutta Port Trust Durec- 
tor The Amalgamated Coalfields Ltd , Auck- 
land Jute Co Ltd Birla Jute Mfg Co Ltd, 
Calcutta Investment Co Ltd, Clive Mills Co 
Ltd Dalhousie Jute Co Ltd Indian Mal- 
leable Castings Ltd Indian Rubber Mfg Co. 
Ltd Jaipur Investment Co Ltd Khas, 
Kajora Coal Co Ltd , Lucky Trading Co Ltd , 
Nazira Coal Co Ltd , New India Investment 
Corpn Itd, Pench Valley Coal Co Ltd, 
Raneegunge Coal Asscn Ltd, Standard 
General Assce Co Ltd , Textile Machinery 
Co Ltd United Provinces Sugar Co Ltd, 
a Ganges Sugar Co Ltd Cluh Calcutta 
Club. Address 4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. 





GOKAK VInayakK Krisuna,M A BA (Oxon ), 


Professor of Lnghsh Osmama Univ Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) 6 1909 Educ Majid High 
School Savnur karnatak Coll , Dharwar BA 
of Bombay Univ with Ist Class Honours in 
English and Ellis Scholarship in 1929, MA 
with 1st Class 1n English (principal) and Kan- 
nada in 1931 BA with Ist Classin English in 
the Univr of Oxford 1n 1938 (the first Indian to 
win this distinction on Literature side) Pro- 
fessor of English in Fergusson Coll, Poona, 
1931 36, Prof of Enzhsh Wallington Coll, 
panghi, 1938-40 Principal, Willingdon 
Coll , 1940 44, presided over the Conference 
of hannada poets in Raichur in 1934 , Wilson 
Philological Lecturer, Bombay Univ. 
1943 44 Publuations Kalopasakha Samudra 
Geetagolu, [jjedu, etc ,1n Kannada Collections 
of lyrics a novel, and plays in Kannada, has 
conti1buted many poems and articles to various 
periodicals both in English and Kannada, 


Address 119, Marred Pally, Secunderabad. 
GOKHALE, BHALCHANDRA KRISHNA, M A, 
(Bombay) BA (Cantab) ICS CIE 


(1st Jan 1942) Adviserto H EL the Governor 
of Orissa Cuttack, b July 23 1892, m. 
Chhabu OkainJune1919 Educ Fergusson 
Coll Poona, Wilson Coll, Bombay, Fitz- 
William Hall, Cambridge, Asst Magistrate & 
Jomt Magistrate Cuttack, S DO, Khurda, 
Settlement Officer, Chota Nagpur, District 
Officer Manbhum, Gaya and Monghyr (Bihar) , 
Secretary to the Govt of Bihar, kducation & 
Development Depts & subsequently Financo 
Dept , Commissioner of Bhagalpur & Patna 
Divisions Publications Final report of the 
Survey & Settlement operations in Manbhum 
District, 1927, Final report of Revision 
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™ Survey & Settlement operations in hodarma, 
Government Estate Address 6 Cantonment, 
Cuttack (Orissa) 


GOKHALE, DatratrRayA SADASHIV, Diwan of 
Miraj State (Senior) since 1943 6 March 24 
1890 Educ Graduated from Wilson College 
Bombay , Chief Officer, Dist Local Board 

Colaba, 1922 20, Mamlat 
dar Revenue Dept 

Colaba and Ratnagiri Dist 

1927 Promoted District 

Deputy Collector and apptd 

Peisonal Asst to the Coll 

Rand additional Dist Woz 

Collected Rs 1 00 000 


towards War Gift Hund 
successfully developed 
gravitation water scheme 
costing 8 lakhs over an 
Address Mu. Senior 


ae 











area of 8 miles 


GOLWALLA Fricw Ristowtt Principal and 
Proprietor, Golwallas Fort Tuition (Classes 
b October 1893 Fdue Elphinstone and 
St Xaviers Colleges Fellow of the Indiin 
Educational Society m™ 
Miss Goolcher Dhondy of 
Lahore 2 daughfter- and 1 ee 
son Started the Golwilla 
Classes in 1910 Has publish 
ed several educational histo 
rical and religious works 
and has heen the rec?pient 
of many high encomiums 
Mr Golwalla 1s a prominent 
figure in the Parsi commu | 
nity as he has been doing 
very useful social work As 
speaker and writer and a Gujarati poet also 
he 1s well known He tahes hecn interest 
in social work pertaining to every community 
In general and the Pars: community in parti 
cular His work entitled The Perfect 
Enelish Teacher” has been approved by 
various Government Cducational Departments 
as also by some native States Other publica 
tions are “ Zoroasters Gathas in Gujarati 
Verse, ’ “‘ Tvpical Errors in English Correct 
ed,’’ ‘‘The Greatness of Ancient Iran’ 
“The Excellence of /oroastrianism’’ He 
is also the Joint Hon Secretary, Vice Presi 
dent, Treasurer etc of sc veral Parsi Societies 
and 13 a Member of thc Centig) Committee 
of the Bombay Presidency Reledsed Prisoners 
Aid Souety Address Bombay Mutual 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombav 


GONDAL, H H SHRI BHOJRAJJI MAHARAIA 
THAKORE SAHEB OF (See Indwuun Princes 
Sectron) 


GOONETILLEKE, Stim OLIVER KBL,CMG, 
Civil Defence and Food Commissioner, Ceylon. 
6 20th October, 1892, m Esther Beatrice 
Jayawardana Educ Wesley College 
Colombo BA,London Asstt Auditor for 
Railways, Ceylon, August 21,1921, Asstt Co 
lonial Auditor, February, 27,1925 , Chairman 
Compensation Co ttee, Katukurunda 
Railway Accident, 1928, Colonial Auditor, 
June 25, 1981, Auditor General, July 7, 
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1931 Ceylon Government Delegate to the 
International Railway Conference, Cairo, 
January 1933, Chairman, Retrenchment 
Commission in addition to his own duties, 
1938 Civil Defence Commissioner, January 
1 1942, from Aug 4, 1942, addl duttes 
of Director of Food Supply and Control and 
Member Ceylon War Councl, Steward, 
Ceylon Turf Club and Galle Gymkhana Club 
( lubs Orient Club, Colombo and National 
Council of Young Men s Christian Associations, 
India Burma and Cevion Chairman, In- 
corporited Trustees of Church of Ceylon, 
Chairman, War Fund of the Social and Sports 
Clubs of Ceylon Address Civil Defence 
Headquarters Colombo and ‘‘ Evaldon”’ 
Castle Street Colombo 


GOR NANDVADAN JHAVFRILAL BA, LIB, 


Chairman and Managing Director Presidency 
Life Insurance Co IJ1td Graduated from 
Baroda College Baroda m to Miss Sarladevi 
Trivedi: 1 son 2 daughters Chairman, 
Presidency Provident and sane 
General Insurance Co Ltd § 
and Provincial Investment § 
(o Ltd Director Samsta 9 
Nagar Co operative Bank, § 
1 td Kx Director, 
Property and Loins Ltd 
Proprietor Gor & Co Prep 
dent Provident Insurance ; 
Companies Association ; 
Chairman, Indian Indus 

trices Kair Ltd Chairman " 
Shree Jam Wire Products Co Ltd The Ba 
roda Crystal Glass Works Ltd Ihe Baroda 
Pottermws Ltd Member Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber Founder Member Association of In 
dian Industries Member Passenger and Traffic 
mehef Association Member of the Committee 
of the Indian Merchants Chamber, Member 
of the Central Committee ot the All India 
Manutacturers Organization Pioneer in 
establishing Bangles Pins and Screws Tn 
dustries in India € om nittec Member: Indian 
Life Offices Assojiation Address Mherwan 
Building Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, kort, 
Bombay 





SiR ARCHIBALD DoreLas, ht, 
Kings’ Police Medal (1931) CIE (1934), 
Officer (brother) St John of Jerusalem (1939), 
Knight (1943) Civil Security Adviser to 
GOC inC, Lastern Army 06 April 14, 
1888, m Arleene, d of late J M Oliver 


Kdue Bedford School Apptd to Indian 
Police, Eastern Bengal & Assam, 1907, 
Dy Inspector General of Police, 1931 , 


Officiated as Commsnr of Police, Calcutta, 
1930, Inspector General of Police, Bengal, 
1938 1942, Civil Security Adviser to GOC- 


in C , Eastern Army since Nov 1942 Pubdbleca- 
trons Several Professional Treatises 
Address Calcutta 


GOSALIA, SIR HARILAL NIMOHAND, Kt (1938), 


Diwan Bahadur (1933) MA, LLB, Dewan 
and Piesident, Executive Council, Dhranga 

dhra since Jan 1943 6 September 5, 1877, 
m Jadavbehen Educ Alfred High School, 
Rajkot, Elphinstone College and Law College, 
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Bombay. Started life as a Vakil in Ahmeda- GOVINDOSS CHATHOORBHOOJADOSS, DIWAN 


bad; was Honorary Asst. Public Prosecutor, 
Ahmedabad; Sub-Judge in Ratnagiri and 
Thana Districts and transferred to Political 
Service under the Bombay Government in 
1907; served as Deputy Political Agent, 
Kathiawar, Accounts and Finance Officer, 
Kathiawar Political Agency; Assistant Politi- 
cal Agent, Palanpur ; Civil Judge, and District 
and Sessions Judge, Kathiawar; President, 
Council of Administration, Barwani State, 
1930-41; Prime Minister, Kotah State, 
1941-42: social reformer and pioneer of female 
education in Kathiawar; was a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore; Represented the 
States of Cential India at the All-India Con- 
ference on Medical School Education in 
India held in Delhi in November, 1938. 
dddress: Dhrangadhra and Rajkot. 
e 


GOSWAMI, TuLs1 CHANDRA, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Zemindar. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-30. Son of Raja Kisorilal Gos- 
wami of Serampore, First Indian Member 
of Bengal Executive Council. 6. 1898. 
Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris. Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Canada, and was. 
Chairman of the Indian Section. Member;- 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. since 1937 and 
Deputy Leader of th» Congress Party till 1939. 
Finance Minister, Bengal Government, 1943. 
Address: The Raj SBaree, Serampore ; 
Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


GOULD, Sir Basm JoHN, Kt., C.M.G. (1929), 
C.1.E. (1921), 1.C.8., Political Officer in 
Sikkim. b. 1883. m. (late) Lorraine Mac- 
donald (Kebbell). Educ. - Winchestcr; New 
College, Oxford. Address: The Residency, 
Gsngtok, Sikkim. 


GOUR, Sm Hari Sinaw, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34: Barrister-at-Law. 
6. 26 Nov. 1872. Educ.: Govt. High School, 
Saugor : Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., 
Cambridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed, 
Ist May 1924-1926; Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur 
University (1936-8); President of the High 
Court Bar Association; Member of Indian 
Central Committee, Leader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition , 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of Parliament, 1933; Chairman 
of the Quinquennial Conference of the Univer- 
sities of the British Empire. Hon. Member 
of the Anthensum Club, National Liberal 
Olub and British Empire Society. Publica: 
tions : Law of transfer in British India, 8 vols, 
(6th Edition); Penal Law of British India, 
2 vols. (Sth Edition); Hindu Code (4th 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism (4th 
reprint); His only Love; Lost Souls Story 
of the Indian Revolution ; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address: Nagpur. 


BAHADUR, Ex-M.L.C. 6. 20th February 1878; 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras; Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss Khoosaldoss 
and Sons; Sheriff of Bea 
Madras, 1914; Presented g § 
statue of late H. M. King 7 
George V to Madras city; 
a founder of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce; Vice-President of 
the 8S. P. C. A.; one 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director of 
the Indian Bank Ltd.; was 
a Trustee of the Madras 
Port for 15 years : was Director of the Central 
Bank of India, Madras, Madras Telephone 
Company and the Bank of Hindusthan Ltd., 
Madras; President, Hindu Central Com. 
Mittee, and Vice-President, Servants of 
Dharma Society, Madras; Member, Local 
Board of the Reserve Bank of India; Mem- 
ber, Board of Studies, University of Madras, 
Address: 459, Mint Street, Park Town. 
Madras, 





GRANT, Ligeut.-CoLONEL (Hony. Colone)), 


LEONARD BISHOP, C.I.E. (1936), T.D. (1922), 
K.D.(1943), Bt. Major (1919); Secretary, United 
Service Club, Simla; Commanding the 
Simla Rifles, (A.F.I.): m. to Hileon Staveley 
Shackle. Educ.: Felsted School, 1804-1900. 
Architect, 1900-14; Territorial Army, 1900- 
1922. Army Service. 1914-1922; Despatches 
twice; Auxiliary Force, India, since 1923; 
Secretary, United Service Club, Simla, since 
1922. Address: United Service Club, Simla. 


GRAVELY, FREDERIO HENRY,D.Sc., F.A.S.B., 


F.N.I. (Retd.) Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras. 8. 7th Dec. 1885. m. 
Laura Balling. Educ. : Ackworth and 
Bootham Schools and Victoria Univ. of 
Manchester. Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Asstt. Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta; Asstt. 
Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras. 
Publications: Various papers on Indian 
Biology and Archeology mostly in the Re- 
cords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
and in the Bulletin of the Madras Government 
Museum. Address: 52, London Road, Read- 
ing England, 


GREAVES, JOHN Brownson, C.B.E. (1941), 


M.L.A., J.P., Sheriff of Bombay; Chief Con- 
troller (Honorary). Raw Materials & Stores; 
Office of the Textile Commissioner, Govt. 
of India (Industries & Civil Supplies Dept.). 
b. July 20, 1900; m. Doris Io Clifton; Educ.: 
Harrow and Cambridge; Chairman, Greaves 
Cotton & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Address: 
1, Forbes Street, Bombay. 


GREENFIELD, Six HENRY CHALLEN, KT. (JUNB 


1944), CS.1., 1941; CIE. 1034; B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S. Adviser to the Governor of 
C.P. and Berar. b. 8th Dec., 1885; m. 
Helen Macmillan; Educ.: Lancing College, 
and Pembroke College, Oxon. Entered 
L.C.S. 1910; served in the Central Provs. 
as Asstt. Commr.; Under-Sec. to Chief 
Commr., July to Sept., 1913; Asstt. 
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Commr , Ajmer-Merwara, May, 1915, Commr GRIFFITHS, PEROIVAL JOSEPH, CI E (1943), 


(temp,), Ajmer-Merwara, Dec , 1916 to Jan 

1917, 2nd asstt to AGG in Rajputana, 
July, 1918 , Dep Commr (prov! ), Feb , 1921, 
confd , Aug , 1923, Rev Cec to Govt, April, 
1927, and again, July, 1928 , Secty 1n settlts 
and land records, etc, depts, Jan, 1929, 
Commr of settlements and Dir , land records, 
Mar , 1933 , Offg Commr , May, 1933 , confd 
(provl ), July, 1934, subst May, 1936 

tempy Member, Gov s Exec Council Central 
Provs , during March, 1937 Address Nag 
pur, CP , India 


GREGORY, Sim THEODORE EMANUEL Kt 
(1942), DSc (Econ), London Economic 
Advisor to the Govt of India 06 Sept 
10 1890 Educ London School of Economics 


Prof ofSocial Economics Manchester, 1930 32, 


Prof of Economics, London University 
1926 37 Indias delegate to the World 
Monetary Conference, 1944 Publocations 
Various Works on Tariffs Monetary Policy 
and Banking and Currency History <Address 
New Delhi 


GRIFFIN Sig ARTHUR CECIL, KT (1943) 
OBE (Mil Dn 1919) BE Chicf Commis 
sioner of Railways since September 1944 
6 30th March 1888 m Beryl kathleen Dillon 
Flynn d@ of Jate J D Flynn CIT Educ 

Privately and Liverpool Univ Came to 
India, 1911 and posted as Asst Engineer, N W 
Rly Emploved on survey and construction 
and open lne works until 1014 Being 
commissioned in the Royal Reserve Engineers 
recalled to mulitary duty in 1914 War 
Service until 1919 Employed at War Office 
in connection with Peace Conference Paris, 
with transportation Commission 1919-20 
Services lent to Iraq as Dy of Rly s and later 
Dir of Rlys Returned to India in Nov 1925 
Executive Engineer, and on special duty in 
connection with Railway working of Karachi 
Port Deputy Agent, N W Rly, and 
later Div Supdt Secy Railway Board 
May, 1938 and Gen Mgr N-W Railway, 
June 1940—Aug 1944 Address 2, Lork 
Road, New Delhi 


GRIFFITHS, CHARLES, MLA (Bengal), Hon 
Mgte , Councillor, Calcutta Corpn 1940 44, Dt 
Com , Civic Guards, Member, Provincial Selec 
tion Board of Officers, Army Navy & Air I orce 
6 Aug 30, 1884 Edue St Thomas School 
(1893 1900), recipient of Silver Shield as 
the best boy began life as an Apprentice 
Licensed Measurer, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1901, and rose to be a first grade 
officer and officiated as Asstt Supdt Member, 
Anglo Indian Deputation to England in 
1925 to place the Community s Case before 
the Bntish Govt and contributed Rs 10,000 
towards the deputation expenses in 1932 
edited the “ Calcutta Philatelist’”? An ail 
round athlete and has won trophies for 
Boxing, Shooting, Running, Football, etc, 
has one of the rarest collections of Indian 
Stamps, gave a valuable lot of them at 
£30,000 to Sir Henry Gidney to raise funds 
for education, also a collection for presentation 
to His Majesty King George on behalf 
ofthecommunity Hobby Philately Address 

46, Police Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta 


BA (Cantab), BSc (Lond), ICS (Rtd), 
MLA (Central), Political Adviser to India 
Tea Association Services lent to Govt of 
India as Publicity Adviser Govt of India 6 
Jan 15,1899, m Kathleen Mary (nee Wilkes) 
Edue Central Foundation School, London 
and Peterhouse, Cambridge, Jomed ICS, 
1922, served in Bengal as Dist Officer, 
Govt Whip in Central Leg Assembly, 1936 37 
retired from ICS and became Politica 
Adviser to Indian Tea Association and MLA 
(Central), April 1937 Chairman Public 
Relations Committee Bengal, 1940, Controller, 
Fim Publicity, Govt of India 1941 42, 
Pubheity Adviser to Govt of India Central 
Organiser, National War Front Duirector- 
General of Enforcement & Public Relations, 
Dept of Civil Supplies Govt of Bengal 
Address United Service Club, Calcutta 


GULAMJILANI, BIJLIEHAS, SARDAR, NAWAB 


OF WAL First Class Sardar of the Deeean and a 
Treatv Chief 6 28 July1888 m sister of H H 
the Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora, who died 
in 1930 Educ Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Served in the Imperial Cadet Corps for two 
years 190608, was Additional Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council and Member, 
Legislative Assembly , 1921 1923 , was elected 
Vice President Bombay Presidency Muslim 
League and 1s permanent President of Satara 
District Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. 
ADC to H E the Governor of Bombay in 
1929 Was President of the State Council, 
Jaora State Address The Palace, Wal, 
District Satara, 


GULLILAND, Mason COLIN CAMPBELL Secre- 


tary and Clerk of the Course Royal Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd and Commandant, 
H E The Governors Bodyguard, Bombay 
b 2nd December 1892 m Margaret Patricia 
Guiliand (nee Denehy) Educ Oundie 
School Jomed F W, Hellgers & Co , London, 
1912 , Calcutta 1914 15, served with Indian 
Cavalry, 1915 1919, saw active service with 
32nd Lancers, Iraq 1916 and 191819, with 
Croft and Forbes, 191929 Partner, Croft 
and Forbes, Exchange Brokers Bombay, 
served as member of Cttee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ,jomed W I T C 
as Asst Secretary, Nov 1929. Address 

5, Burnett Road, Poona 


GUPTA DESHBANDHU LALA Congress MLA, 


Punjab 1s the Managing Director of ‘* The 
Daily Te) Delhi, the oldest and leading urdu 
daily and The Illustrated Te) Weekly, founded 
by Late Swami Shraddha- 
nanda 6 June1901 An & 
old and prominent cong § 
ress leader of Delhi and 
member of the 11] India 
Congress Committee He 
has been taking active 
part in political and social 
activities since 1920 He 
has been to jail seven 
times during the last 25 
years for his political con 
victions He was released Yaw. 
last in February 1945 after Pe 
2+ years detention under DIR 26 His 
record of work in the Punjab Assembly is very 
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brilliant He has served as member of the GUPTA I 


Standing and of the Central Press Advisory 
Committee of the All India Editors Con 
ference He has also greatly contributed to 
the civic life of Delhi as the Deputy Leader of 
the Congress Municipal Party since 1925 
Address Burn Bastion Road, Delhi 


GUPTA, THE HoN MR GHANSHYAMSING 
BSc, LLB, Malguzar of Drug & of some 
other villages in Drug District Speaker, the 
Central Provinces and Berar Leg Assembly 
6b 1886, m Mrs Jai Devi Gupta in 1911 asa 
social reformer out of the narrow limits of his 
sub caste Educ Raipur Jubbulpore 
Allahabad, President, M C Drug, 1925 28, 
Chairman Dt Cl Drug, 1931 34, Chairman 

Co operative Bank, Drug for some years 

Member, C P and Berar Legislative Council 
(1923 39) Leader of the Congress Party and 
of Opposition in C P and Berar Legislative 
Council (1926 29), Member, AICC (1921 

36), MLA (Central), 1934 37, Presdent of 
the Arya Samajas of C P and Berar, 1920 40 

President, International Aryin League and Jed 
successfuly the famous Arya Samaj Satyagrah 
movement for religious hberty in Hyderabad 
State 1937 41 Publeatrons Bharat Shiksha 
Adarsh (Ideal of national Education) Author 
Commentary on Arya Marriage Act XIX of 
1937 which he pilotted through the Legislative 
Assembly Pres Satyartha Prakash Defence 
Cttee , set up to deal with situation created 
by the ban on Chapter 14 of Satvartha Pra 
kash, the Sacred book of the Arya Samay 
Address Drug, C P. 


GUPTA, HanskAJ MA, LLB 6 = 1905 
Son of the late Gulray Gupta Executive 
Engineer (B B & C I) m 1924 Four 
sons and two daughters Proprietor The 
—~- my Delhi Tron Syndicate 
Managing Partner Hansraj 
» Gupta & Co, Del, Ray 
*s Engineering Iron & Brass 
Works, Delm and Sitapur 
Ra} Enamel Works, Delhi 
Bharat Cable and Rubber 
Co Delhi and Indian 
Waterproof Products, Delhi 
,» Managing Director 
. Pratap Bank, Ltd, Raghu 
Fy! Engmeering Works Ltd 
Rajendra Metal Industries 
Ltd, Caleutta The Central Distillery & 
Chemical Works Ltd, Meerut Director 
The Indian Forest Industries Ltd The 
Jay Engineermg Works Ltd The Scientific 
Apparatus & Chemicel Works Ltd Agra, 
India Porcelain Ltd , Delhi, The Hindustan 
Mutual Assurance Co Ltd ,Agra Chairman, 
The Tilak Insurance Co, Ltd , President 
The Delhi Iron & Hardware Merchants’ Asso 
ciation, Delhi, The United Chamber of Trade 
Associations, Delhi All India Manufacturers’ 
Organization, Delhi Provincial Board , Pro- 
vincial Commissioner The Hindustan Scout 
Asscn ddress 20, Barakhamba Road, 
New De 
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6 1919 adopted 
Director of 


RAMGOPAL 
so L Ramcharan Gupta, 
Lakshmiratan Cotton Mills Betattes _ Ye 
Co Itd, Cawnpore and 

Managing Partner of India . : 
Supplies, Northern India es { 
Trading Co and B R Wood ) ee 
Works all situated at Cawn- 
pore connected with a large 
number of public institu 
tions undertook a world 
tour in 1939 40 Recreation 





eamannaanal 


Music Sports ‘Travelling 
Address Behan Niwas, 
Cawnpore 


GUPTA, L Ram Prasad 6b 27th Jan 1922 


s of late L Beharilal, founder of the firm 
of Beharilal Ramcharan, and a_ noted 
philanthropist of his time, Educ up to 
Intermediate Dir , Laksh- 
miratan Cotton Mills and 
several other concerns in 
the B R Group Hurriladih 
Coal Co Itd Engineering 
Works of India Ltd = Caleu 
i tta ex General Manager, 
§ Aluminium Corporation of 
f India, Asansol, takes keen 
in philanthropic 
and social wor Recreae 
tion Music, sports, travel, 
gardening Address Behari 
Niwas, Cawnpore 


GUPTA Sacnrnpra KUMAR Datta, 


M A. 
(Cantab) LLM (Cantab) LI D (Dub), 
Barat Law, Eshan Scholar 1923, Secy., 
Bengal Leg Council,’ March 1, 1902, m 
Nilma, d of A C Sen, for some time Preai- 
dent, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Educ Presy Coll , Calcutta, Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge , Inner Temple, London, 
Practised at the Rangoon and Calcutta 
High Courts, Dean, Faculty of Law, 
Lucknow University 193538, Member of 
Cttee for the reform of Legal Education 
appointed by the U P Govt in 1937, Prof, 
Univ Law Coll , Calcutta, Secy Bengal Leg 
Council since 1940, Joimt Secy , Empire 
Parliamentary Assocn Bengal Branch 
Publications Thess on the Modern Law 
relatung to Crimunal Appeals to the King tn 
Council Address egislative Building, 
Calcutta 


GUPTA SaTYENDRA Nats ICS, (Retd Oct 


1943) BA (Cantab ) CI E (1935) Magistrate 
and Collector, Bengal 6 29th July 1895 m 
to Frieda (nee Rogge) Educ St Paul’s 
School, London (foundation scholar) and 
Trinity Hall Cambridge (classical scholar) 
Passed ICS Examination 1917, joined 
service, 1918 , Asstt Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, Magistrate and Collector, 1925, 
ad a Trade Commissioner, London 1928, 
Indian Trade Commussioner, Hamburg, 
1931 37, Collector of Customs, 1937; 
Jomt Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1938, Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, 1939 , Collector of Customs, 
Karachi 1940, Commissioner of Excise, 
Bengal, 1942 43 Publications. Annual Reports 
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of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg GOUZDER, NUSSERWANJI Sorasyi, J P., Hon. 


Annual Reports of the Collector of Customs, 
Karachi Address C/o Grindlay & Co 
Calcutta. National Liberal Club, Whitehall 
Place, 8 W 1 


GURDON, Mas Grn EDWARD ‘TFMPLF 
LEIGH, CBE, MC, 6 Oct 20 1896, m 
Elizabeth Madeleine nee Wilson in 1923 
23 2d , Edue Rugby and Sandhurst 2/Lt 
Yorks, Aug 1914, 2/Lt Rifle Bde May 
1915, France, 191516, (MC mentioned 
in despatches) Wounded, Oct 1916, E 
Afnca with K AR 191718 Captain, 1920 
Black Watch 1922, India 1923 31 Staff 
College 192930 War Office 1931 34 
B M 15 Inf Bde, 193486 G2, Ist Div 
Palestine 1936, Instructor, Staff College 
Camberley, 1937 39, A 4 &Q MG, 1940 
Comd 1 Black Watch 1940, Chief Instruc 
tor, Semior Officers School, 1940 Bde 
Comd 1941,@B G S of a corps 1941 42, 
BGS ofan Army, 1942 43 , Director, Military 


Training (India) 194344 Address India- 
Command 

GURUSHARAN LAL 06 1902 Son of R11 
Bahadur Ram Chand Ram, Bhadan1 Vice — 


President, Federation of Indian Chambers of. 
Commerce and Industry Managing Director, 
Bhadani Brothers Ltd , and 
Gava Sugar Mills IJtd 
Owns two Oil Mills two Rice 
Mills, one Sugar Mill, two 
Glass Factories one Shellac 
Moulding Powe1 Factory 
ag and Director in several 
Industrial concerns in the 
countrv including Textile, 
Vegetable Ghee Colhery, 
ae ~ Metal Insurance Company 
President Bihar Chamber of Commerce 1939 
Member Managing Committee Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
International Chamber of Commerce, All 
India Organisation of Indlstrial Employers 
All-India Manufacturers’ Assocn , UP and 
Bihar Sugar Control Board Provincial 
Advisory Board—Forest Utilization Brhar 
Mechanical Industries Committee Member 
Central Sugar Cane Cttee New Delhi and 
Central Mica Enquiry Cttee President, 
Indian Sugar Mills Association, President 
Gaya City H E School Hon Secretary 
Gaya Gaurakshm Sabha, Vice President and 
Member in several English Schools Member, 
Post-war Reoonstruction Committee Govt of 
Bihar , Director, Hindustan Commercia' Bank 
Ltd, Cawnpore Address c/o Post Box 
- No 832,15, Clive Street Calcutta 





HABIB-ULLAH SAHIB' BAHADUR, 


Magistrate, Bombay Parsee 
6 6th May 1871 Senior Partner 
S Guzder & Co Has widely 

travelled several times to 
China, Japan, America and 
Lurope Freemason of 40 
years standing, a Past 
Master appoimted Hon 
Dep Grand Master, A 8 FI 
yn 1942 A Rotarian of 12 
vears standing He was the 
only person from whole 
of India to fly by Graf 
Zappelin from Germany to 
Buenos Ayres ¥2a Rio de- 
Janeiro in South America and back distance 
of 16 000 miles in 13 davs First 5000 miles 


Zoroastrian 
Nusserwan)ji 


weeeveereer oe 7 
ct te 





non stop in 66 hours Office Address Canada 
Building, also Bombay MHouse, Fort, 
Bombay 


GWALIOR His HiIGHNFs® THE MAHARAJA OF 


(See Indian Princes’ Sectron ) 


GWYER, SIR MAUPIOE LinrorpD,MA, DCL 


(Oxon), LL D. (Tiavancore and Patna) 
KCB (1927) KCST (1935) Vice Chancel- 
lor of Delhi University since 19388 06 25th 
Apml 1878 im Alsina Helen Manon Burdett, 
elder daughter of Sir Henry Burdett, K CB 
KCVO Educ Westminster, Chnist 
Church Oxford (Hon Student 1987), 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916 Barrister at-Law, Inner Temple, 1902 
(Hon Bencher, 1937), K C, 1930, Legal 
Adviser, Ministry of Shippimg, 1916-19, 
Legal Adviser, Mimstry of Health, 1919-26, 
H M Procurator General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 192633. First Parhamentary 
Counsel to Treasury, 193437, First Chief 
Justice of India 193743 Address Delhi 
University Delhi 


GYAN NaTH, MasHIR UD DowraH, RAJa (Here- 


ditary ) (1938), Cl L (1934), retired Officer of 
the Indian Political Service, Prime Minister, 
Holkar State, Indore C I since May 1948 

belongs to the old Punjab 
Aristocracy and is the direct 
t descendant of Raja Dina- 






nath of Kalanaur Raja 
Gyan Nath having served 
in the Punjab Civil Service 


was selected for admission 
to the Foreign and Political 
Dept of the Govt of India 
and held the superior post 
in that Dept as Secy to 
the Honourable the Agent 

to the Governor General 
for Punjab States, 192832 Having served 
previousiv as Administrator of Nabha, was 
on Foreign service in that State as President 
of the Council of Regency 193239 Prime 
Minister, Jaipur State, Rajputana 1939 42 
In the last Great War, services recognised 
as ‘Exceptional and Distinguished’ by 
bestowal of & title a Sword of honour, a land 
grant and three Sanads Address Holkar 
State, Indore, C I 


KHAN 
BAHADUR NAWAB SIR MUHAMMAD, KT (1922), 
K.CS.I. (1927), K.C.1.B. (1924), LL.D. 
b. Sept. 22, 1869 m. Sadathun Nisa 


NAKSAR Cor 


Who’s Who in Indta 


Begum Tduc Zalla High School Saida- 
pet Joined the Bar in 1888 in 1897 
was presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jutilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council Pres 

Taluka Board and Pres Dist Board khan 
Bahadur, 1905 Member Legislative Council 
190912 appointed Temporary Member 
Madras Lxecutive Council 1919 was Com 
missioner of Madras Corporation 1920 Gave 
evidence before Roval Commn on Decen 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn served as a coopted member on 
Reforms Committee Member Royal Com 

mission on the Surerior C1v1 Services in India 
Nov 1923 March 1924 Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras 1920 24 
Member of the Viceroy s Council 1925 30 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa 1926 27 Leader of the Indian Dele 
gation to the League of Nations 1929 
Dewan of Travancore 1934 3¢ <A idvess 

Worl Bombay « 


HADDOW 8m (ROBFRT) Rr\weckh Senior 


Partner Mackinnon Maclenzie & Co India 
6b 1891 m 1921 to May Anderson ¢ lied 
199~) @ of John Anderson 1931 to Isabel 
Robb d of John Robb Ldur_ Bella 
houston Academy Member Council of 
State from 194143 Presilent Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce 193031 Member 
Bombay Jegislative Council 1929 31 Presi 
dent Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
Association Chambers of ommerce 1942 43 
and 1945 4€ Member Bengal Jeciclative 
Assembly 191041 Address Gleniffer West 
kilbride and 1f Strand Road Caleutta 


HAIN HFnry WILLIAM THEODOrF CPT 


BS¢ (Hon ) ‘ivil Fugmeering Compiny 
Director b Auo 1” 1899 92 Dorothy 
Tileen Wy ard Fdue Warwick Scho | 
Army 1918 19 Commissioned Pov1l Garrison 
Artillery Univ of bLumimgham joined 
Braithwaite 4 Co Ingineets Itd West 
minster Aug 1923 served in various cip4 
cities in Bombay 1923 2 SaePrulo Brazil 
192¢ 28) «=6England 1928 30 trans erred to 
Traithwiute © Cog(Indiyn) Itd Bech Mer 
Bombay 193034 Mg Dir = since 19%) 
Dir Braithwaite Burn & J ssop Construc 
tion Co Jtd Caleutta Charman Indian 
Mngineermg Association 193943 Addr ss 


Braithwaite & Co (India) Itd Pot Bow 


Xo 427 GPO Calcutta 


cir LL D Mishir 1 khis 
b 20th JTebruary 1878 sof 
Pt Har Narain Haksar gq of Ral 
Bihadur Dharam Narain Haksar CII one 

three d Edue Victoria College Gwalior 
Allahabad University BA Hon Professor 
ot History and Philosophy 189) 1903 
Private Secretarv to the Maharaja Scindia 
1903 1° Under Secretary Political De 
partment on deputation 1905 1907 
a , 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry 
1903, Major 1904 Lt ©) 


a7 


1932 
Bahadur 


HAILLITT H CF 


HALWASIA, NAWAL 


Sm Katira®c Ngraw Kt 


1907 = Cal_—. 
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1924 Semor Member Board of Revenue 
1909 14 Delegate to both Round Table 
Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure Committee and _ its 
Sub Committees the Federal Finance 
Committee Secretary General of the Indian 
States Delegition to the Round Table 
Conference Political Member Gwalior 
Durhar 191237 Prme Minister, Bikaner 
State 193839 Personal Adviser to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kash 
mir and Guardian to the Heir Apparent 
1939 43 Prime Minister Jammu and Eoehmir 
State July 1943 to Tebruary 1944 Pudla 
cafons (with H M Bull) Madho Rao Scindia, 
192> (with K “WL Panikhar) Federal India, 
Nai Add ess 18 Hardinge Avenue New 
elhi 


SIR MAURICE GARNTER, 
GCIE ACSt BA (Oxon) CIF 
(4930) CST (1984) TCS, Governor of 
the United Provinces Dec 6 1939 6 28th Oct 
1888 mm G@ C M Veasey 
Fdue Winchester College, 
and New College Oxford, 
Appomted to IC8 , 1907, 
Under Secretarv Rihar and 
OrWsa 191315 Magistrate 
and Collector 191520, 
Secretary Local Self 
Government Dept, Bihar 
and Orissa 1919 24 Magis 
fee trate Collector 1925 29, 
og > eee Commissioner 1929 80, 

Chef Secretary to Govt of 

Bihar and Orissa 1930 32 Home Secretary, 
Govt of India 1932 36 Governor of Bihar 
1937 30 Addzess | Governors Camp, U P 





KISHORE Merchant, 
Landlord 6 1903 8s of I. Gvaniram of 
Phinvani (Distt Hissar) R15 and prominent 
businessman Partner of Ganeshdas Ram 
fopal Bajona Halwasiva 
{Co Radio & Refrigerator 
Corporation Cooling Ap 
phances Mfg Co and 
other concerns Chairman 
Tucknow Municipal Board 
Director Star Paper Milis 
Itd The Pioneer Ltd «nd 
‘Lhe Modern Engineering Co 
Itd Prominent figure in 
teilm of business and Commerce having 
large business interests in TJucknow 
Calcutta and various other places in UP «& 
Bihar Member Chambers of Commerce U P 
( ommerce Faculty of Iucknow Umv Provin 
cial & District Price Contro] Boards Board of 
Industries UP U P Artand Craft Advisory 
Board Provincial Gram Purchase C ttee, 
UP Jails Indian Red Cross Society, etc, 
President, Agarwal Vidvalava, Shri Durga 
Gita Vidyalaya and other institutions 
Address Halwasa Court, Lucknow 
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HAMID Husain Kaan SYED KHAN BAHADUR 
OBE Ras, Wacikadar Life Magistrate Luch 
now 6 May,1885 Received the title of Khan 
Bahadur in 192” MBI 
in 19384 and OBF in 
are 1942 Is 9 descendent of 
FP a former Prime Munister 
of Oudh—miried Ruin 
Saltanat Begum of Nanpira 
Oudh—histwo sons Educ 
at Govt Jubilee High School 
Lucknow Has large landed 
| property and Zemindar 
ma) serves as a Life Magistrate 
ae ame Chairman District Fxcise 
Licensing Board Memler 
General Charity Cttee Provincial Red Cross 
Society UP lying Club Anti Tuberculosi 
League and Trustee Shu. Inter College 
Lucknow Also member of Provineiil ana 
District War Committees A public and social 
worker has constructed the Hamid Park 
Gwynne Clock Tower public well at 
Lucknow Travelled in Iran Iraq Syrim and 
Palestine Address saltanat Manzil Ham} 
Road Lucknow 


HAMIED A Kywasa DR BSc MA PhD 
(Berlin) ATC FCS (London) MIC 
Bombay Graduated in science’ fiom 
Allahabad University mn 1920 and wa on the 
staff of the National Muslim ga. 

OWniversity Aligarh 18 eo 
Reader in Chemistiy upto jg" 
1923 In 1924 left tor ¢ 2 
Europe and joimed the 
Berlin University where he 
worked under Purofessois 
Rosenherm Nernst H ber 
Spranger and Freundlich 
Obtained Doctorate from 
Berlin University m 1927 
and stayed several years in , 
Europe for study ot chemi mans ye 
cal and pharmaceutical industry Settled 
down in Bombay in January 1931 and soon 
estabhshed 1 business 1n chemical and phar 
maceutical products and several other lines 
Membcr __ of the Sjynhicate of the 
Aligarh Muslim University tilt October 193¢ 
and at present member of the Court 
Managing Director and Technic al 
Expert of the Chemical Industrial and 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories Ltd briefly 
known as_ Cipla Director of several 
firms in Bombay and founder of a new institu 
tion calied the National Industrial Planning 
Corporation President of Indian Chemical 
Manufacturers Association Member of the 
Drug Committee appointed by the Government 
of India under the Industrial Research Board 
and also of the Chemical Advisory Panel 
for the Province of Bombay Born October 
Sist 1898 Address 289 Bellasis Road 
Byculla, Bombay 


HAMILTON, AROHIBALD HENRY DE Burcu 
BA, Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature 
Allahabad 6 4th July 1886 m Suzanne 
Migneau Educ Kings School Canterbury 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge Indian 
Civil Service, District and Sessions Judge 
(1925) Offg Legal Remembrancer (1923) 
Judicial Secretary to Government (1928) 









Who’s Who wn India 


Acting Judicial Commissioner NWFP 
(1936) Judge Chief Court of Oudh 1937 40 
Address Allahabad 


HAMPTON Hinry VERNER MA Dip Ed 


JP Member Bombay Sind Pubhe Service 
Commission Fellow Umv of Bombay 6 
1 May 1890 Educ Trinity Coll, Dublin 
m Stella only d of the late Sir Townshend 
Fenwick AOMG Appt toITES 1913 
Prof Guyirat Coll Ahmedibad and Fl 
phinstone Coll Bamba, 191420 Vice 
Principal Karnatak Coll Dharwar 1920 23 
and Principal 1923 30 Principal Secondary 
Trumng Coll Bombay 1938039 Secy 
Jederal Public Service Commission 1939 40 
Principal Secondary Tiaiming Coll Bombay 
1940 42 Member Bombay Sind Public 
Service Commi sion 1942 Address Malaror 
Court Ridge Roid Bombiy 


HANAGY KHAN SaHEB ABDULKARELMSAHLB 


AMEENSAHDB MIA Prominent businessman 
of Dharwar Dist Proprictor H Ameen Saheb 
& Son and the Mohamad Ginning Factory 
and Agent The Standard 
Vaccum Oil Company at 
Gidac b Oct 27 1901 
m Sharifunnis1a Beoum d 
of Janab M Nizamud lin 
Ahmedsaheb 45 and2d 
hws been in public life § 
since 1328 2a Municipil 
Councillor since 193] 
President Cidag Betger 
Municip?) J orounh 193. 36 
and avain 11 19°) Member District Local 
Boird since 1932 and Vice Pres since 1936 
Nominated Member Gadag betger1 School 
Roard 19381 and District Local Board Schoo 
Board 1928 member harnatak Chamber of 
Commerce since 1934 unanimously elected 
Chairman Gadig Betgeri Urban Co operative 
Bank Ltd Durector Land Mortgage Bank 
Gadag since 1942 nomimated member 
Agricultural Produce Market Cttee Pres 
Cloth Merchants Assc Gadag, Life Member 
karnatak Muslim Iducation Scty Pres 
Mushm Jammay3t Masjid Gadag Founder 
Muslim Co operative Society Gadag Member 
of many public institutions and takes Keen 
interest in agriculture and co operative move 
ment Address Ameen Manzil, Gadag 
(Dist Dharwar) 





HANCOCK LrCor CYRIL PERCY CIE (1941) 


OBE (1980) Mc (1919), Resident at Baroda 
and for the States of Western India and 
Gujarat b Sept 18 1896 m Joyce Heming 
way Iduc Wellmgton Coll and Sandhurst 
Indian Army 19141920, Indian Political 
Service 1920 to date Address Baroda 


Who's Who in India 


HANUMANTHAPPA DHARMAPRAVARTHA 
RAJANAHALLI Cotton Merchant and Man vging 
Agent, The Davangere Cotton Muiulis Itd 

6 In 1881 in Mysore State Started creer 18, 
a jeweller in 1901 and later 
a entered cotton busiress In 
1909 he opened ginninz ind 
pressing fictozles of his own 
in Divingere Chitaldrug 





Banivit ind Nanjangcod 
m jointly with hisson KR J imi 
B Setts he tounded the Davir 
vere Cotton Mulls Ltd Amon, 

me his other business ictivities 
yy" is the floitition of — the 
Davian.ere Vanaispati Vege 

tible  OQuil Co td 
Constructed a Dhiurmisala at a cost of over 
Rs 100000 opposite the Railwiv station at 
Davangere which was opened by His Highness 
The Mahiraja of Mysore in July 1942 His 
proposal to donate a decent sum for the 
construction of 1 Gnis Wi-h School has 
been readily accepted by the Government 

iddress Davangere 


HANUT Sinayu, RAO Rass Rio BAAD! 
(1937), Lt Colonel (Jodhpur State Forces) 
(1941) Major (1934) Captain (18th kK EO) 
(1921) Personal Military Secretary to Hs 
Highness Jodhpur 06 1900 
s of His late Highness Gen 
eral Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh): Sahib Bahadur n 
1921, d@ of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Madhosingh)1 
Bahadur of Jaipur First 
wife died, 1981 m again 
(1934) d@ of His Late High 
ness Maharaja of Sirmoor 
Nahan Has3sons Holds Jagir Served Luro 
pean War, 191418 Private Secretary to His 





- Publications 
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Jaisalmer in 1894, was Subordinate Judge, 
First Class, at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- 
Judge and Judge, Smal] Causes Court, Beawar, 
til] 1921 , Judge, Smal! Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921 23 officiated as Add! Dist and Sessions 
Judge, retired 1923 Semor Judge, Chief Court, 
Jodhpur 1925, Member, Leg Assembly, 1924, 
re elected 1927 and 1930, was Dy Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly 

Was one of the Chairmen ofthe Leg Assembly 

Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All India Vash 
Conference at Bareilly in 1925, Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal 1935 and Coronation 
Medal Author of Child Marnage Restraint 
Act popularly known as the “Sarda Act”. 
Hindu Superiority, Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive, Maharana Sanga, 
Maharana Kumbha ete Editor of the 
Dayanand Commemoration Volume and 
Secretary of the Paropakarini Sabha of India 


Commemoration volume was presented to 
him in Oct 1987 Address Harniwas, Civil 
Lines Ajmer 

HAREIS WAITER PULLIN, BA (Durham), 


MBL istclassCamb Prelim ,19083 C MS 
Missionarv 6 12th Apnml 1877 m to Marion 
Pullin Educ at Kings Lynn, Durham 
University Principal and Warden of St 
Johns Divinity College, Lahore 1912-1913, 
Missionary in charge, Narowal, 1906 1911 and 
19138 1916 Missionary in charge, Gojra, 
1916 1939, Hon Canon of Lahore, 1928, 
Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Lahore, 
1916 Staff Major of Civil Liaison Organisation 
General Headquarters, 1940 Publications 

An English Panjabi Dictionary A compilation 
of 900 Punjabi Proverbs and 6000 Idiomatic 
Sentences in Roman Punjabi A History of the 
(hristian Church of the First Six Centuries , in 
Persian Urdu (2nd Ldition) Zhe Story of the 
Jhang Bar Mission, The Teaching & 
Practice of the Church of Rome wn Indva (2nd 
I dition), etc Address 32, Mozang Road, 
Lahore 


Late Highness Maharaja Regent of Jodhpur paRVEY Crcu, WALTER LEWERY, MO 1910, 


1917 22 Comptroller of Household to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur 


1923 25 Nigram Officer, Stables 1925 33 
Comytroller of Stables to H H 1933 41 
Also worked a8 Military Secretary to His 
Highness 
Polo Players in India, A player of inter 
national repute, considered as an authority 
on Polo Played for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
several other Indian and English teams and 
has won innumerable trophies in India and 
England Medals—Coronation 1911, 1914 15, 
Star, General Service French War, Victory, 
1918, Jubilee 1935 Coronation, 1937 Recrea 
toons Polo, shooting, pigstickmg, rackets 
Address. Sarkars Bungalow, Ratanada, 
Jodhpur 


HAR Briias Sanpdé, DIwAN BAHADUR, 1932 
F.RS.L,MRAS, FSS, 6b. 3 June 1867, 
Apptd. Guardian to H H the Maharaja of 


Is one of the two 9 handicap: 


OBE 198, cIr 1945 Resident for 
Kolhapur and the Deccan States since March 
45, b Oct 27, 1897, m= Beryl Betty 
Hope Kealy, Sept (1980) , Educ 
Marlborough College England, Enlisted in 
the British Army—3rd Aug 1914, Date of 
Commission, 12th Nov 1914, Transferred to 
Indian Army Feb 1918, Appoimted to 
Indian Poltical Service lst y 1924, 
Under Secretary to the Govt of India, 
Foreign and Political Department—ilst March 
1929 to 20th Apml 1930, Prime Minister, 
Alwar State 1391939 to 13121941. 
Address The Residency, Kolhapur (Deccan) 


HARVEY, May GEN CHARLES OFFLEY, C B., 


CVO CBE MC andbar Military Adviser- 
im Chief, Indian State Forces since March, 
1943 s of late Preb F Clyde Harvey, 
for 50 years Vicar of Hailsham, Sussex, m 


1931, Lily Mihcent yr d@ Maj Gen H LL. 
Pritchard, 2 s 1 Educ  Malborough 
RMC, Sandhurst Commission, 1908 


attached Highland Light Infantry , joined 
Central India Horse, 1909, served with 
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eeyran Expeditionary Force, 1914 18 
ADC to Duke of Connaught dunng his 
Indian tour, 1921, Asstt Military Secy to 
Prince of Wales during his Indian tour 
1921-22, passed Staff College 1922 Mil 
Sec to the Viceroy, 192631 Commandant 
Central India Horse, 1933 36 commanded 
Indian Contingent at Coronation of King 
George VI, 1937 GSOI Meerut District 
19386 39, Comd Wana Bde 1939 40, Comd 
8th Ind Div (Overseas) 194142 Club 
Cavalry Address Mulitary Adviser in Chief 
Indian State Forces New Dethi 


HASAN, SAIYED Nagmvun Lducaied in Patna 
Graduated in 1933 m 1926, 6 sons and 
1 daughter Travelled extensively in Lurope 
England, Egypt, Iraq and Iran’ klected to 
Bihar Legislative Assembly 
in 1937 Nominated Muni 
cipal Commussioner, Patna 
City Municipality 1938 
Member, South Bihar Regio 
nal Liansport Authority 
1944 Dnirector The Hindus 
tan Bicycle Manufacturinz 
and Industrial Corporation 
‘i Limited, Patna Proprietor 
m Ot N Hasan & Sons Patna 
See; Director, Calcutta Refinery 
me Calcutta and Patna Ti ins 
port Co Patna Joint 
Bihar Provinuial War Com 





Secretary, 
mittee Member, Industrial Research tT tiliza 


tion Committee Served as Member Fishery 
Sub C’ttee appointed by Govt of Inhn 
Hobbves —Motoring and Bridge Clubs Cal 
cutta Club, Patna Club, Royal Western India 
Turf Club (Stand), Roval Calcutta Turf Club 
(Stand), Cricket Club of India Address Sultan 
Palace, Patna 


HAY, May GENL. ROBFRT, MB (Edin), DPH, 
DTM&H, OIE (1942), Surgeon-General 
with the Govt of Bombay, since July 1944 
and Hony Surgeon to HM the king 
6 March 8, 1889, m Mary Carnegie Mc 
Ausland Educ George Watson's, Edinburgh 
Edinburgh Univ, 


191418, Iraq, Kurdistan 1918 21, N-W 
YT. P 1980 , various medical appointments in 
the Political Dept , 1925 35, Chief Medical 
Officer of Rajputana 193538, Dy Dur 
General, Indian Medical Service, 1939 42 
Inspector Genl of Civil Hospitals, Punjab 
1942 44. Address Sea Veiw, Malabar Hill 
Bombay 


HAY, Lr -Co, WiitiAm Rupert CSI CIE, 
19384, Indian Army, Indian Political Service 
Agent to the Gov Gen Resident and Chief 
Cmmsrr , Baluchistan since 1943 5b 16 Dec 
1898, s of William Alfred Edward Hay and 
Louisa Tucker m 1925, Sybil Lthel,d of late 
Sir Stewart and of Lady Abram Reading three 
s, two d Educ Bradfield, University 
College, Oxford Served European War 1n 
Mesopotamia , entered Political Dept , Govern 
ment of India, 1920, Political Agent, South 
Waziristan, 1924-28 , Assistant Commissioner 
or Jolnt Deputy Commussioner, Mardan 
1928-81 , Political AC Malakand 1931 33 

Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, 1933 36 

Deputy Secretary to the Govt of India in 


Who’s Who 


HAYLES ALFRED ARTHUR, 


HENDERSON THE HON 


First Commission 1D: 
October 1914, Served in the Great War: 


in India 


the External Affairs Department, 1936-40 
Resident in Wazinstan, 1940-41 Political 
Resident in the Persian Guif and H M’s 
Consul General Bushire 194142 Revenue 
and Judicial Cmmenr, Baluchistan 1942 43 
Pubiwations Two Years in Kurdistan 1921 
articles in the Royal Geographical and 
Royal Central Asian Society Journals 
Pecreations Tennis and Shooting Address 
The Residency Quetta 


HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, BA, LLB M.BE 


(1919), M L A., Advocate, Lahore High Court 
6b Oct 1888 Educ at Lahore Forman 
Christian College Passed LLB. 1910 

started practice at Ludhiana, elected Muni- 
crpal Commussioner same vear, elected 
Jr Vice President, 1911 which office he held 
til] 1921 when he was elected semor Vice- 
President Was first non Official President of 
Tudhiina Municipal Counci! to which office 
he was elected 1n 1922 Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1223 30, Director The Musiim 
India Insurance Co, Ltd and the Northern 
India Electric Supply Co, Ltd 

(Punjab) and Hon Munister for Education 
Address Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore 


Editor and 
Managing Director The Mall 6 March 7 
1887 m Sybil Anne Copeland 1928 JEdue 
Londopo and Paris’ Freelance journalism 
London, till 1912, jomed staff of The Madras 
Times, 1912 Asst Editor The Mail, 
1921 becoming Lditor 1928 Chairman 
Automobuie Association of South India 
Publications 10000 Wile an Africa 
Address Suuny side, Whites Road Roya 
pettah Madras 


JUSTICE SIR ALAN 
GFRALD RUSSELL MA (Oxon) 2nd class 
Hons Moderation 1906 2nd class Lit Hons, 
1908 Judge, Calcutta High Court 6 March 
22 1886, m Joan Margaret Takle Educ 
Westminster School Christ Church Oxford 
Joined [CS im 1910 appomted District 
and Sessions Judge 1922 Legal Remem 
brancer & Secy to Govt of Bengal, 1982, 
Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 1933 
Address High Court Calcutta 


HERAS, Henry, 8J, M4, Professor _ of 


Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University , Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay, Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, 
and of Academia Espanola de la Historia, 
Madrid 06 September 11, 1888 Educ 
Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio (USA), 
Professor of History, Sacred Heart College 
Barcelona , Principal, Our Saviour’s College, 
Saragossi: (Spain) Publscations History 
of the Munchu Dynasty of China (an Spanish) 
3 Vols The Ararwlu Dynasty of Vyaya 
nagara Vol 1 Studies 1n Pallava Hustory 
Beginnings of Vuyayanagara History Lrght 
onthe Mohenjo Daro Riddle The Relvgion of the 
Mohenjo Daro People Mohenjo Daro, and 
Sumev, More about Mohenjo Daro, etc , etc 
Address St Xavier's College, Bombay. 


HOI DEN Mas Grn WILLIAM C 


HOLLAND Sir HFwry TRISTRAW Kt 


Who's Who wn Indta 


EpGAR JOHN CRUICKSHANK 
MAmer IEE JP Managing 


HERRING, 
MIEE 


Director Jost s Kngmeering Co Ltd 0b 12th 
March 1891 


due Wallington Grammar 
School and South Western 
Polytechnic Chelsea 
m Helen May Booker 
ls ad Chairman 
Fngineering (Imports) Sub 
Cttee Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce Recreatvor 8 
Music Golf C2 ths 
Byculla Club Willingdon 
Sports Club Royal Bombiv 
‘Yacht Club Bombay Club 
Bombay Gymbhhana 
Address Carmichael 
House off Peddar Road Bombay 


HIDAYATALLAH THE HON BLE SIR GHULAM 
Hussaly, KCSI, Premier Govt of Sind 
b Januaty 1879 Educ Shikarpur High 
School D J Sind College and Government 
Law School Bombay Graduatein Arts and 
Law of the Bombay University and in legal 
practice for a considerable period In public 
life since 1904 up to the present time without 
any break Vice President of the Hyderabaa 
Sind Municipality and first non official 
President of the Hyderabad Sind Daustrict 
Local Board Entered the Bombay Legis 
lative Council in 1912 and was a non 
official member of that body till 1920 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay 
January 1921 to June 1928 three times in 
succession was &@ Member of the Executive 
Council of H E the Governor of Bombay 
1928to 1934 Wasalso Leaderof the Bom 
bay Legislative Council and Vice President 
of the Executive Council of H E the Gover-. 
nor of Bombay Deputed to the Round. 
Table Conference by the Government of India 
on two occasions Member of the Council of 
State for six months Subsequently elected 
as a Member of Indian Legislative Assembly | 
President, Sind Advisory Council] on the 
separation of Sind in April 1986 Member 
Sind Legislative Assembly and Premier 
Government of Sind Address Sea field | 
Road Karach’ | 





| 
RSON CST 
CBE,DSO “MC General Headquarter: 
India, 6 Feb 10 1893 m Claire Fthel Jessop 
Sydney Austraha fFdue Nassau Giammal 
Schoo] Baham1s Commissioned RA 
1913 served in Great Wai 1914 181n Lrance 
Belgium Egypt Palestine and Bilhans 


Subsequently Instructor at School of Artillery, HORWMASJI 


and Graduated at Staft Colle,e (1926 27) 
wd Impe1al Defence Colleje (1937} and 
served 10 vears on Gen Stift at War Ofhce 
With B F I duwing operations in I rance 4 
Belgium 1940 Wai Office June Dec 1940, 
In connection with or.anisation of Home 
Gsuard Military Wember of the 1] G Supply 
Council on its foimaton | 1941 until 
March 1943 Clits U S Club SW1 
Roval Ocean Racin. Club Royal Artillery 
Club Vice Commolore) Roval Bomb 
Yacht Club iddress General Headquar 
ters New Delhi 

(1936) 

FRCSE 


CT (1929) MB (ChB 
(1940) 


Kaiser 1 Hind “Mcdal 2nd class 
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Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Medal (1925) Bar to the 
Kaiser 1 Hind (1932) In charge of C M 8 
Hospital Quetta 6 Feb 12 4875 m 
Florence Ethe Tunbridge Educ Loretto 
School and Ikdin Unis CametoC M § 
Hospital Quetta May 1900 (1vil Surgeon, 
Sib1 1914 Hyderabad 191517 C 0 
Baluchistan and Civil Surgeon Quetta 
1917 18 Publications Tont Author of 
Text book on Cat ract Articles in the Indian 
Medical Gazette ete iddiess © M S 
Hospital Quetta Baluchistan 


HOOD Simm Hteu MEGoIso~n KCIE (1942) 


CSI (1939) CIE (1934) 6 June 5 
1885 8 of Chiistopher Hood m 1916 Ahce 
Fenton Millar ones Edwc Middlesborough 
High School Jesus College Cambridge 
Jomed ICS 1909 War Service 191619, 
Collector 19.3 Registrar Co operative 
Societies 1923 24 and 192629 Chairman 
Madias Provineial Banking Enquiry Com 
mittee 1929 30 Financial Secretary to 
Govt of Madras 1931 Collector 1935, 
Home Secretary 1936 Ag Chief Secretary, 
1938 Adviser to H E the Governor of 
Madras 1939 44 Wember Bengal Administra 
tion Lnyuny Cttee iddress Madias S India 


HOPE His EXCELLENCY CAPLAIN [HE Hon SIR 


ARTHUR OSWALD JAMES ( CIE cr 1989, 
MC Governor of Madras 12th March 1940 
6 7th May 1897 es of Baren Rankeillow gv 
m 1919 Grizel yd of late — 








Bng Gen Sir R_ Gordon 
Cilmour lst Bt OB 
(VO DSO four d 


Edue Oratory School Sand 
hurst Jomed (Coldstream 
Guards 1914 served in 
France 191519(MC Croix 
de Guerre despatches 
severely wounded) served 
m Turkey 192223 MP F 
(C) Nuneaton Division ot 
Warwickshire 192429 “UP, (U) Aston 
Division Birmmgham 1931 39  Parhament 
ary Private Secretary to Col G R Lane lox 
secretary of Mines 192426 Assistant Whip 
(unpaid) 1935 a Lord of the Treasury 
(unpaid) 1935 37 Vice Chamberlaim of H M 
Household May October 1937 Tieasurer of 
M Household 193739 Recreations 
hunting shooting cricket Clubs  Turt 
Guards Bucks Carlton <dAddiess Govern 
ment House Guindy Wadias 


ARDESHIR LCE MIL 
FITA Archite t and Chartered Lngineer 
6 23th August 1S") Fite at the Liphin 
stone College Bombay and 
the College of Engineering 
Poona After obtaining his 
degree in Engineering from 
the Bombay University im 
1899 acted as Famine Enm 
neer Bhopawar gency 
CT and Irngation Eng 
neer Nepul till end of 190Q 
Lstablhshed in Bombay 48 
a Consulting Civil Engineer 
and Architect since 1901 
One of the semior Archi 
Liected Icllow of the Indian 








tects 1n town 


rrr8 


Institute of Architects m 1925 President 
Indian Institute of Architects 1942 43 
Member, Bandra Municipal Council 1920 1930 
Addrese 7, Colaba Chambers Colaba 
Bombay 


HORNIMAN, BrEenjaMIN Guy, Editor, “ The 
Bombay Sentinel b 1873 Edue 
Portsmouth Grammar School and Queens 
Bervice House 50 years of intensive activity 
in journalism followmg on early experiments 
in other walks of life Connected at different 
times with various leading journals of 
Britain and India Political Leader in 
India, now in a position of detachment 
President, Journalists Association of India 
Address Marlow New Worh Bombay 


HORSLEY, THE RIGHT REVEREND CECIL 
Doveras, MA (1931) (Cantab), BA (1927), 
Bishop of Colombo 0 26th July 1903 
Educ _ Brighton College, Queens College, 
Cambridge, Westcott House, Cambridge, 
Asst Curate, Romsey Abbey, Hampshire, 
1929 33, Asst Curate, 8t Saviours Ealing 
London, 1983 34, Vicar of St John the 
Evangelist, Upper Norwood, Duocese of 
Canterbury, 1934 388, Consecrated Bishop of 
Colombo in Westminster Abbey, lst November 
1988 Hon Senior Chaplain Ceylon Defence 
Force Address Bwhops House Steuart 
Place Colombo Ceylon 


HORTON, Ratpa ALBERT CIF (1928) 
Dy Prime Minister Holkar State from May 
1943 b Oct 5 1885) m Mabel St Aubyn 
Wemyss Horton Educ King Edward VI 
School, Birmingham Josned Indian Police 
United Provinces November 1906 as Assistant 
Superimtendent special famine duty, 1908, 
special duty, Delhi Darbar 1911, Supdt 
of Police, Jhansi 19138, Cawnpore 1915, 
IARO, 1918 Capt iIst/3lst Infantry 
(Police Battahon) Assistant to DIG, 
CID, 192825, special duty Lucknow, 
Kakori Conspiracy Case 1926 27 = special 
duty, Intelligence Bureau, Government of 
India, Meerut Conspiracy Case, 1929 80 
Deputy Inspector General, CID, 1933, 
Inspector General of Police United Provinces 
1935 1940 Inspector General and Member in 
Charge of Police Holkar State 1041 42 


Vice President and Minister 1n Charge 
F¥oreign Police & Civil Defence Depts 
= State 194243 Address Indore, 


HORWILL THE HON BLE Mk JUSTICE LIONEL 
OLIFFORD ARCSc,BS8c (ist Hons Maths 
Bar at Law Judge High Court Madras, 
19th September 1890 m to Vera Merrick 
Walker MB Ch B (Ed) kduc Plymouth 
Technical School, Royal College of Science, 
University College, London and Wadham 
College, Oxford kntered ICS im October 
1910, served in the 21st and 22nd Cavalry 
in Indsa and Mesopotamia 1916 he , Asstt 
Commussioner, Vizagapatam Agencies, 1919- 
1924, appointed Acting District Judge, 1925, 
confirmed, 1929, Acting Judge, Madras 
High Court 193640, Judge, dras High 

, since February 18, 1940 Address 
Madras © lub, Madras, 


HUQ 


Who's Who in India 


HOSAIN, THE Hon’BLE KHAN BAHADUR SAIYED 


MUAZZAMUDDIN, Delhi Durbar Medal, 1912, 
Silver Jubilee Medal 1935, Coronation Medal, 
1936, Khan Bahadur Medal 1927, and Kaiser- 
i Hind Medal, 1933 Minster in charge of 
the Deptts of Agriculture, Rural Reconstruc 
tion Vetermary and Fishenes Government 
of Bengal b Oct 1882 m Begum Sherika 
Bano 3 = Educ Dacca Coll Entered Govt 
service 1904 and held important posts in the 
Executive Revenue, Co operative and Settle 
ment Departments and rose to be Distnct 
Settlement Officer retired from Govt service 
prematurely 1936 and entered politics 
elected member Bengal Council, 1927, and 
again in 1940, Member Land Revenue 
Commussion leader, Bengal Council, 1943, 
Opposition leader 1941, member, Bengal 
Economic Inquiry Cttee and Working 
Cttee , Bengal Provincial Mushm League, 
Pres , All Bengal Madrasah Teachers Assocn , 
Founder Osmania Madrasah and Ashtogram 
H E School Pres, Islam Mission, Bengal 
Publuatoons The Economic Problem of 
Rural Bengal (1937) Note of Dissent to 
Bengal Land Revenue Commussion Report 
(1941) Office Address Bengal Secretariat 
Calcutta Permanent Address Village and 
P oO. Ashtogram District Mymensingh 
(Bengal) India 


HOWARD, Sir (STANIT‘S) HFRBERT KT, 


(1943), B A (Hons Nat Sci) Oxon Diploma 
Forestry, Oxford, Inspector General of 
Forests 6 Apnil 17 1888, m Florence 
Kathleen widow of late James Mackay otf 
Duntanlich, Perth duc St Georges 
School Rhodesia and kxeter Coll Oxford 
jomed Indian Forest Service 1911, Imperial 
Ser culturist Dehra Dun 1919 26 Conservator 
of Forests 1929 (Chief Conservator 1940, 
Inspector Genl of Korests and Pres , Forest 
Research Institute 1940, Many technical 
publications including Forest Pocket 
Book 1m fifth edition and ‘ Post war Forest 
Policy for India 1944 Address Dept 
Education, Heath & Lands, New Delhi 


HUBBACh Richt REV GEORGE CLAY (See 


Caleutta Brshop of) 


ABLL HhASEM FUZLUL ex Chief 
Mimster Bengal 6 October, 1873 in the 
famous haz: family of Chakhar, Dnstrict 
Barisal (Bengal) Educ at home and 
Barisal Zilla School graduated from Presidency 
College Calcutta with tmple honours 1894 
MA, 1895 1» Mathematics BL, 1897 m 
1896, eldest daughter of late Nawab Syed 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur 1s and several 
ds of whom one survives Enrolled Vakil 
High Court 1900 Professor, Rajchandra 
College 19034 Editor Balak 1901-6, 
Jt Editor Bharat Surhid 190008, Dy 
Magt Collector 1906 Asstt Registrar, 
Co operative,, Bengal, Bihar and Assam 
1908 12 Redigned Government Service due 
to difference with higher authorities, joined 
Bar, gave evidence before Royal Commission 
on Public Services in India, 1913, elected 
member (Jt electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1918 20, elected Member, Montford 
Reformed Council, 1920-35, Central Legisia- 
ture, Delhi, 1985 37 Ekducation Minister 


= 


Who's Who 


1924; Secretary, Provincial Muslim League, 
1913-16; President, Muslim League, 1916-21 ; 
President, All-India League Session, Delhi 
1918; General Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, 1918; President, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Midnapore, 1920; Signatory to 
the famous League-Congress Pact, Lucknow, 
1916; Member, Round Table Conference, 
1930-81 and 1931-32. Founder, Leader and 
President, Krishak Proja Party since 1927. 
Mayor of Calcutta, 1935-36; elected member, 
Reformed Provincial Assembly. Chief 
Minister, Bengal from ist April 19387 to 28th 
March 1948. Leader of opposition since 
24th April 1943. Address: 88-2, Jhautola 
Road, Calcutta. 


HUQUE, HONOURABLE SIR MOHAMED AZIZUL 
Kt., C.LE., D.Litt., Commerce and Industry 
Member, Govt. of India, since 1943. ex-High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom 
b. 1892 ; m. Keniz Khatun ; Edue, : Presy, Coll. 
Calcutta and Univ. Law Coll., Calcutta. 
Minister of Education, Bengal, 1934-1937: 
Speaker, Bengal Leg. Assem., 1937-1242 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Univ. of Calcutta, 1938-1942; 
Member, Indian Franchise Cttee., Bengal 
Banking Enquiry Cttee., Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Cttee., Public Accounts Cttee., Kamal Yar 
Jung Education Cttee. Publications: Man 
Behind The Plough, A Plea for Separate Elec- 
torate in Bengal, History and Problems 0} 
Muslim Education. Address: New Delhi. 


HUSAIN, Dr. Iqpat, M.A., B.L., Ph.D.. 
Senior Professor of Persian, Patna College. 
b. 22 November 1905. duc.: Patna and 
Law Colleges, Patna; University Prizeman, 
Gold Medalist and Research Scholar, first 
Ph.D. of Patna University. Entered Bihar 
and Orissa Educational Service, 1935; 
Appointed to Class I of the Bihar Educational 
Service, 1944 ; Lecturer in Persian, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, 1935-36; Asstt. Prof. of Per- 
sian, Patna Coll., 1938-44. Nominated by H.E. 
the Chancellor to be a Fellow of the Senate of 
the Patna Univ. 1943 ; Fellow Member of the 
Faculty of Arts. Member, Boards of Studies 
in Persian and Urdu of Patna University, 
osfember, Bihar and Orissa Madrasa Examina- 
tion Board, 1938-44, Examiner in Persian upto 
the M.A. standard in various Universities of 
Northern India. Convener M.A., Board of 
Examiners in Persian of Patna University. 
Representative of the Patna Univ. to the 12th 
All India Oriental Conference held in Benares ; 
Member, Governing body of the Madrasa-i- 
Islamia Shamsul Huda, Patna, Mem,; Editorial 
Board of the Patna Univ. Journal. 
Publications: ‘‘The Early Persian Poets 
of India ”’ and the “ Tuhfa-i-Sami.” Address : 
Patna College, Bankipore, Patna. 


DUede Ms (AUGG), FC CDUL ILILIDUTL, 3.00, 


PLUMS 
in waiting upon H.H.H. the Nizam from 1915 
to 1985. 5.11 Aug. 1868. m. Ayisha (1882) 
who died, next m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 
1907. Has 483. 3 d, Edue.: Christian 
College and Presidency College, Madras, 
Miller’s eman 1882; Governor’s Scholar, 
1882-1885; B. A. (1886), B.L, (1889), M.A.. 


in India 


(1890), LL.D. Osmania (1926), High Court 
Vakil (1890); Advocate (1928); Deputy Col- 
lector and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secy. to 
the Nizam, 1893; Personal Secy. to Nizam, 
1895 ; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt., 1905. 
Publications: ‘‘ Notes on Islam,” ‘* Philo- 
sophy of Faqirs”’, articles in Periodicals. 
One of Hyderabad delegates to the First 
Round Table Conference, London, 1930-31 ; 
Member of the Hon’ble Sarfikhas Committee 


IIIg 


1904-1936. Retired, 1937. Address: Amin 
Munzil, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
HUTTON, It.-Gen. Sm Tuomas, K.C.1.E. 


(1944), C.B. (1941), M.C., f.d.c.; p.s.c.; Col. 
Comat. R.A. since 1942; Secretary, Planning 
and Development Dept., 1944. 6, 27 March 
1890; e.s. of W. H. Hutton, J.P., Clevedon, 
Somerset ; m. 1921, Isabel, M.D., d. of James 
Emsile, Edinburgh. Bde. : Rossall; R.M.A., 
Woolwich, 2nd Lt. R.A., 1909; Capt., 
1915 ; Bt. Major, 1918 ; Major, 1927; Bt. Lt.- 
Col., 1927; Col. 1980; Major-Gen., 1938; Lt.- 
Gen. 1941; served European War, 1914-18 
(wounded thrice, despatches four times, 
Bt. Major, Legion of Honour, French 
and Italian War Crosses, M.C. and Bar); 
Palestine, 1936; G.S.0.3, 1918; Bde.-Major, 
1918-19; Asst. Mil. Secy., 1919-20; D.A.A.G., 
War Office, 1923 24; G.S.0.2, E. Command, 
1924-1926 ; Mil. Asst. to C.I.G.8., 1927-30; 
G.S.0.1., Mil. Operations, 1933-36; G.5.0.L, 
Ist Dn., 1936-38 ; G.O.C. Western Independent 
Dt., India, 1938-1940; Dy. Chief of General 
Staff, Army H. Q., India, 1940-41; Chief of 
the General! Staff, India, 1941 ; G.O.C, Burma, 
1942; Secretary War Resources and Re- 
construction Committees of Council (India), 
1942-43; Offg. Secy., Viceroy’s Executive 
Council; Recreations: Riding, Shooting, 
Sailing. Club: Army and Navy. Address: 1, 
Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 


HYDARI, THE Hon. SIR MUHAMMAD SALEH 


AKBAR, (son of the late Rt. Hon’ble Nawab 
Sir Akbar Hydari), K.C.1.E. (Cr. June 1944), 
L.C.8., C.S.1. (1941), C.1.B. (1935). Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, since Nov. 1945. Ex- 
Chairman and India’s Representative on the 
Eastern Group Supply Council. 6. 12th 
October 1894. m. to Sigrid, daughter of W. 
Westling, Pitea, Sweden, 1s. and 2d. Edue. : 
at Bombay University; Balliol College, 
Oxford, District Officer, Madras Presidency, 
1920-23: Under-Secretary, Development 
Department, Government of Madras, 1923; 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1924; Agent of the Government of India in 
Ceylon, 1927-29; Secretary to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, 1929-31 ; 
Joint Secretary to the Indian States Delegation 


to the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, London, Second Session, 1981; 
Adviser to Delegation from Hyderabad - 


(Deccan) to the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference, London, and Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
Third Session, 1932-34; Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1934-38; Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of 
Labour, 1938, Secretary, Industries and 
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Civil Supplies Department 1942 to Oct 45 
Address 8 hing Georges Avenue New 
Delhi 

HYDERABAD His DxautTep HIGHNESS 
NIZAM OF (See Indvan Princes Section) 


HYE KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL HASNAT MOHRA 
MAD ABDTL BA _ (First Class Hons) 6 
Sept 25 1884 m Selime Nurjahan Begum 
Educ Dacca College Bengal Joined Bengal 
Civil Service in Dec 1905 after a short service 
in the Finance Dept of the Govt of East 
Bengal & Assam from Oct to Dec 1905, 
continued to hold special posts till 1930 
one of the Commsnrs of the Tribunal to trv 


the famous Chittagong Armoury Raid 
Case, 193032 Addl Dist Mte Dacca, 
LTepprah & Buckhergunj deputed to 


Central Leg Assembly (New Delhi) for 

sessions in 193233 apptd permanently 
in the listed post in 1934 and continued as 
Dist Mgte & Collector of Birbhum till 1939 
Member Public Seivice Commission Bengal 
1¥39 1943 Address Member Public 
Service Commission Bengal 131 Siddigq 
Bazar Roid PO Ramna Dacca 


IDAR H H Madarasa Duras SHrer Hm 
MAT SINGHIJI SAHTB BAHADUR OF (See Indian 
Princes Section) 


IGNATIUS W P_ SoLE PROPRIETOR JA\A 
BHARATAAM CO BangaloreCity b Aug 1989 
British Cochin Edue Cochin’ Calicut 
Trichy} Madras Graduated 1919 and com 
pleted BL 1921 but left 
ms 6without taking degiee to 
f join the Non co operation 
1 Movement m 1926 ones 
| 2d a prominent Congres» 
man since 1921 elected to 
the All India Congress Com 
mittee several times and at 
tended many Congress Ses 
sions Strict no changer 
formed a separate partv 
South India in 1923 to op 
pose compromise arrived at 
the Delhi Congress imprisoned twice lel 
the first batch of South Indians in the Nagpur 
Tlag Sat} agraha in 1923 was for 5 years prc 
minently connected with the AISA and 
Khadi movement mm South India organised 
the Tiruppur Ahad: Vastralajam the biggest 
KLhadi producing institution in India Chief 
Organiser All India Ahad: J abibition heli 
it the Madras Congress 1227 organisin,. 
Secretary of the Hindi m>vement m South 
india 1928 29 and was largely responsible for 
its present growth and popularity is known 
13 an outstanding organiser has travelled 
widely in India 18 a good public speaker 
has journalistic bent and writes to well known 
Daihes keenly interested in literature and 
arts 1 staunch supporter of the Swadeshi 
movement which lcd to his starting the now 
well hnown Java Phiritham Co Address 
190 Margosa Avenue Road Malleswaram 
PO Bangalore 


IMAM, SyED Naqui BA (Hons) (Cantab) 
Barrister, 6 380th August 1902 Educ 
Oxford Preparatory School Leighton 
Park Public School Reading Manchester 
University and Cambiidge University 
Member Silver and Gold Medalist of Roy u 









INDORE 


INGLIS SIR CLaUDF Kt 


Who’s Who in India 


Life Saving Society Member of Bihar Leg 
Council and Deputy President Secretary 

AILTA (Bihar and Orissa) _ travelled 
nearly all over Europe Near East and 
Egypt performed the Haj in 1935 

Deputy President Bihar Leg Council, 1937 40 
appointed District Jude in 1940 Address 

Monghyr (Bihar) 


INDORE H H The Moharajidhira) of (See 


Indvan Princes Sectron) 


HrR HIGHNESS SHRIMANT SAU 
BHAGLAWATI MAHARAN INDIRABAL HO hAR 
is the grand daughter of the late Rio Bahadur 
Anandrio Kamkrishni JP and of the late 
Rac Bahadir Mukundrao 
Ramachandr? Lducated 
rivately and married to 
is Highness Maharajr 
Tukoj1 Rao Holhar in 1913 
Has been thrice to J mope 
Her Highness maniged the 
Educitional Medical 
Charitable «and Household & 
Departments of the State in & 
1923 24 The Ahilya Seva Fee 
Sadan of Indore the Raj. [gam 
wade Historical Research 
Institute and the Pamdis Research Institute 
of Dhuha the Maharastia Sahitya Parishad 
the Vedic Research Society of Poona the 
Dharmikosht haryalaya of Wa the All 
India History of Indian Philosophy the Village 
aplift and the Red Cross Society Work of 
Indore speak of the richness of the charities 
and Ideals of Her Highness Address 
Talbagh Palace Indore 





CIE (1986) Ba 

BAI Minst CF Mam SccF MIE (1) 
Director Indian Waterway3 Uxperiment 
Station 6b March 3 1883 m Vera St John 
Blood (1912) I lue Shrewsbury and 
Trinity College Dublin ISF (1906) 

Director Central Irrigation & Hvdradynamic 
Research Poona(1938) / dlications numer 
ous technical papers contained in Bombay 
PWD _ Technical Papers 1nd Annual Reports 
(Technical) of C I & H R Station and Indian 
Waterways Fxperiment Station Address 

C/o Grindlay & Co Binkers 54 Parhament 
St London or Pocna 


IRANI KHAN BAHATUR ARI FSHIR MEPWAN 


Merchant wd Minigin Puirtner Jyoti 
Studios (formerly Imperial Jiulm (0) 
lartner Majestic Cinema Bombay A 


pionee1 im Indian cinema and film production 
ce 1886 mm Banuba 

d of the late Mr Beheram 
Sarosh = Fdue Sir J J 

+ and the Bharda New High 
Schs Bombay Started life 
in the Asiatic Petroleum 
(o Tater joined the Police 
Department fag some time 

Tnst entered film business 
48 1n Importer und exhibitor 
of foreizn films Apptd 
India Burma Ceylon agent 
ot Cirl Taemmles Univer 
Started prodycing Indian 





sal Film Co 
pictures 13 euly as 1920 ind was the first 
Indian producer to have i wellc puped Studya 


ISHWARDAS 


Who’s Who 


Lirst produced talking picture in India with 
his pioneer Hindustani production “ Alam 
Ara’ and other successtul productions in 
other Indian Languages includigg Persian and 
Burmese, In i935 produced the first Indian 
All process colour pictures entitled ‘ Kisan 
Kanya”’ and ‘Mother India’’ using the 
Cinecolor process of Hollywood lounder 
member and first Pres of The Indian Motion 
Picture Producers <Asscn  Lfu1rst Pioducer 
member apptd to the Board of Film Censors 
Bombiy Conferred Khan Bahadur in 1932 
the first to recerve the honour among Indian 
film producers and the Irani community 
Address Jyoti Studios, Kennedy Bridge, 
Bombay 7 


IRWIN, JosepH Boyp,CIE,DSO,MC,BA 
(TCD) Additional Secretary to the Govt of 
India in War Dept 0b 6th March, 1895, m 
to Helen Clark Lduc Foyle College, Magee 
College, and Tiinity College, Dublin Army 
service, 19151919, ICS in Bombay Presi 
dency, Revenue Department, 1920 1933, 
Revenue Minister, Jodhpur State, 1933 35, 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
Home Department, 1936 38 , Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay 1938 43 Address 
War Dept , New Delhi 


LUAHWIDAS, SiR, Kr (1936) 
JP Merchant and Landlord 0b 1872 
Educ St Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
Comes of a distinguished family which settled 
own in Bombay nearly 

e mw 300 years ago, and which, 
eae ©'ce then, has been holding 
@ & high place in the commu 

nitv, Kapole Banias Was 
Piesident of the community 
for a time, second Sherif 
# of Bombay and fourth 
; Knight in the family , mem 
ber, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, for many years 
| Director, Port Canning & 
Land Improvement Co, 

Ltd Sasscon & Alliance $i'k Mill Co Ltd, 
S 8 & W. Co, Ltd, New Union Mills, Ltd, 
Khandala Lonavla_ Llectric Supplying Co, 
Ltd, Panvel Jlaluka Electmc Supply & 
Development Co, Ltd, Nasik-Deolali Elec 
trical Supply Co, Ltd , Oxy Chlonde Floo: mg 
Products, Ltd, National Studios, Ltd, 
Electric Undertakings, Lid, ete President, 
Managing Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotam- 
das Hospital, Bombay , Trustee and Member 
of the Managing Committee of the Lady 
Northcote Hindu Orphanage, Member of the 
Board of G T Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, Trustee, Pechey Phipscn Sana- 
torlum for Women and Children, Nasik, 
served on the Committee of the Hon Preai- 
dency Magistrates of Bombay for a number 
of years and was President in 1927-28, 
served on the Board of David Sassoon Indus- 
trial School, represented the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the Muniupal 
Corporation and Port Trust for several years, 
Sheriff of Bombay in 1924-25, Knighted, 
June 1936 Travelled widely in 
Austraha, Japan, Chima and India, a keen 
Freemason under both Scottish and English 





ISWAR S4aRAN, 


an India T12t 


Constitutions holds progressive views in 
politics and his made a mark in public life 
by social work Clubs Willingdon Sports 
Club, Orient Club and Cricket Club of India 
Address Garden View, 19, Hughes Rd., 
Bombay 


MUNSHI, BA (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court 5b 26 Aug. 
1874, m Srimati MukhraniDevi Edue Church 
Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, UP and Munir Central College, 
Allahabad , member, first and third Legislative 
Assembly, and also from January 1935 to March 
1935 a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University for some time of the Lxecutive 
Council as well and of the Court and Council of 
the Benares Hindu University, President, 
Kayastha Pathshala Allahabad, 1925 29, 
was Joint Secretary of Crosthwaite Gurls 
College, Allahabad , Hon Secretary, 
MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, Allaha 
bad , was Hon Secretary, UP Industrial 
Conference, Political and Socia} Conferences, 
some time Member, All India Congress Com- 
mittee, was President, UP Political and 
Social Conferences, Hon Secretary, Recep 
tion Committee, Indian National Congress, 
1910, ex-President, Allahabad Swadesh: 
League Hounder Allahabad Hanjin Ashram 
and President, Allahabad Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, went to Europe four times and 
delivered speeches and wrote in the press on 
India, Address 6, Edmondstone Road, 
Allahabad, U P, 


IVANIOS, HIS GRACE THE Most Ruv Dr. 


Mak OIC, MA _= (1907), 
Archbishop of Irivandrum 
1882 kKdyc SyrianSeminary The Madras 
Christian Coll, Principal, Mar Dionysius 
Semmary High School hottayam (1908- 
1914) Prof of Leconomics and Syriac, 
Serimpore College, Bengal (1914 1919), 
founded Bethany, the Monastery and Convent 
of Nuns (1919 1929) was consecrated Bishop 
ot Bethiny (1929), was installed Metro- 
politan ot Bethany with Suffiagen Bishop 
(1928) reunited with the Catholic Church 
alonz with the Suffiagans, Monk» Nuns, and 
others (1930) visited H H the Pope and 
received Sacred Pallam fiom the hands of 
Pope Pius XI (1932) 1eceivedin audience by 
their Majesties king George V and Queen 
Mary at Buthingham Palace lectured at 
the Catholic International Unnversities’ Con- 
ference, Switzerland, assisted at the Inter- 
national Luchiristic Conference Dublin 
Appointed by Pope head of the Malankara 
Rite and Metropoli@®™f Aichbishop of Trivan- 
drum (1932) 4ddress* Archbishops House, 
Trivandrum 


DD _ (1930), 
b Sept 8, 


[ZALI, SIR JAMES RENNIL, h1 (1943) BSc 


(Lng ), (Edinburgh) Gencral Manager (Retd ), 
Indian State Rly» Aug 18, 1886 m 
Eva Mary dteen Cairns, Educ Dollar 
Academy and Edinbuigh Univ , Asstt Engr., 
Rohilkhand & Kumaon Rly, 1910, Dy 
Agent, 1937, Chief Kngr, B & N Ww and 
BRohilkhand Rlys, 1938, Genl Mgr., 1940, 
Address. ©;0 Postmaster, Gulmarg, Kashmir. 
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JACOB, C. KORULA, B.A. (Mad.) 1911; Dip. in 

Theology (Oxon.) 1924. prs of Anglican | 
Diocese of Trav, & Cochin; b. April27, 1886, 
m. Misa Mariam Chakko in 1910. Educ : 
Kottayam Coll., Madras Christian Coll., 
Cambridge Nicholson Institution, Wycliffe 
Wall, Oxford. Ordained as a Minister of the 
Anglican Church in 1914 ; in charge of District 
of Melkavu for 5 years, Principal, Deo. Theo. 
Institution for 20 years ;.Archdeacon of Maveli- 
kara 1932; appointed Vice Principal of 
Bishop’s Coll., Calcutta in 1939, elected 
Bishop of Tranvancore & Cochin in 1045. 
Publications: Biblical History (vernacular) 
Family Prayers, My Prayer Manual, Address . 
Kottayam, Travancore, 


JADAV, Rao SAHEB VANDRAVAN CHHOTALAL, 
B.A., @ leading citizen and Banker of Surat, 
a pioneer in Urban Co-operative Banking ; b. 
in 1885. Educ. at Bhavnagar High School, 
Surat Sarvajanik High School and Elphinstone 

College, Bombay; passed 


B.A. 1908; m. in 1908 
Sanmukhgavari d. of Tha- 
kordas Mathuradas; 
Chairman, Gujerat In- 
vestment Trust Ltd., Ex- 
officio Director in Gujerat 
Safe Deposit Co., Ltd., and 
E The Surat Dairy Co., Ltd , 
Managing Director, The 


Surat People’s Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., and Chanman, The Gujerat Urban 
Banks Supervising Union, Ltd. Ex-President, 
The Surat Chamber of Commerce, District 
Honorary Organizer, Co-operative Societies 
and connected with many public institutions 
of Surat City as also the Co-operative Institu- 
tions of the Bombay Presidency and Partic- 
ularly of Gujerat. Worked in Indian Specie 
Bank 1908-13; Teacher Union High School, 
Surat, 1914-15 ; Started College of Commerce 
and Financing and Accounting Agency mn 1915 
Founded Surat People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Rao Saheb in 1927 in recognition of 
his services to the Co-operative movement , 
Floated The Gujerat Investment Trust Ltd, 
19384; Floated in 1936 Gujerat Safe 
Deposit Co., Ltd., and in, 1941 The Surat 
Dairy Co, Ltd. Address: Safe Deposit 
Chambers, Bhagatalao, Surat. 


JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 

-B. 6. May 1867. m. Bhagirathibai. 
Bduc.: Wilson College, Elphinstone College 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue 
Member. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodak movemert in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception. Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the gap Parliamentary 
Committee in Englan in 1919; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Gcunci! 
in 1922 and 1928; Minister of Education, 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1980. Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency; President of the 
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Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Hlected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1930-34; 
Delegate to Round Table Conf., 1980-31; 
Revenue Member of the Regency Council. 
Address: Shahupuri, Kolhapur and Bhal- 
chandra Road, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


JAFRI, Dr. S. N. A., B.A., LL.D., Bar-at- 


Law; Practising as an Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court; Gold Medalist and Life Member 
of International Society of France; Research 
Scholar in Economics , - 
London School of Econo- 

mics (1926-28). Formerly 
Member of U.P. Civil 
Service; was on several 
special duties and worked 
as recruiting officer during 
the War of 1914; was Pro- 
vincial Publicity Officer in 
U.P.; Deputed as special 
Publicity Ofhcer to Behar 
and Quetta Earthquakes ; 
was De Pepe Director, 
Public Information, Government of India for 
four and half years , Additional Director for 
four months and Officiating Director for 14 
months. Member, Provincial Muslim Educa- 
tion Committee, U.P.; Member, U.P. and 
All-India Muslim League Councils; Member, 
UP. War Board & Publicity Committee ; 
Vice-President, Allahabad War Committee ; 
Member, Cantonment-Board, Allahabad; Mem- 
ber of the Tribunal of the Improvement 
Trust, Allahabad and President of the District 
Muslim League, Allahabad in 1943. Presi- 
dent of U.P. Cantonments Association. 
Chairman, Reception Committee, U.P. Muslim 
Educational Conference held at Allahabad 
in April ’42. Founded ‘‘ Onward’ an 
English Weekly issued from Allahabad in 
June 1942 and edited it till Nov. °43. 
Pres., Railway Muslim Employees’ Asscn. 
E.I.R., Allahabad Division. Was Head of 
U.P. Delegation of Govt. of India to visit War 
Establishments. Khan Bahadur; Recipient 
of King’s Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals. Publications: History and Status of 
Landlords and Tenants ; Constitutional Series ; 
Flashlights on Islam, etc., etc. Address: 
Fatma Estates, Allahabad. 





JAGTAP, DEWAN BAHADUR BALKRISHNARAO 


PrrasiRad, 1.8.E. (Retd.), .C.E., M.R.San.1. 
(London). Irrigation Adviser to Holkar Govt., 
Indore. Passed Civil Engineer examination, 
Bombay University; specialised in Sanitary 
Engineering at London; 
returned to India in 1918; 
served in Kolhapur State 
on Radhanagari Irrigation 
‘eee, «Tank work till 1918 ; joined 
fie: Bombay P.W.D. in 


1918. 
Served as Executive En- 
gineer at Poona, Satara, 


i; Belgaum, Ratnagiri, Nasik 
m<.; and Bombay. Served as 
» gee Canal Irrigation and Special 
.. #aeee irrigation E eer, al80 as 

Sanjtary and Roads and 
Buildings Engineer; was appointed Presi- 
dency Engineer, Bombay in 1987 where he 
was responsible for the construction of the 
Marina Bombay and several other works. 
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He succeeded in popularising the D.D. 
Worli Chawls for labour. Was a nominated 
member of Bombay Corporation and 
also Bombay Port Trust. Presided 
over Ratnagiri District Agricultural 
Exhibition in 1936. Presised over All-India 
Maratha Educational Conference at Poona 
in 1988; is largely responsible for the All. 
India Shivaji Memorial and establishment 
of the Preparatory Shivaji Military School, 
Poona. Retired in 1942 June. Presided over 
the All-India Maratha Political Convention 
first Session at Dharwar in December 1942. 
Prepared the Scheme for a Home for the 
‘War widows and wives of soldiers on war’. 
President, All-India Agriculturists Association. 
Address : 6, Tooliwala Road, Poona. 


JAIN, DR. LAKSHMI CHANDRA, M.A. (lst class 
lst), LL.B., Ph.D., D.Sc. Econ. (London). 
University Professor of Economics, Lahore. 
b. 15th March, 1901. ZEduc.: Universities of 
Allahabad and London 
Queen Empress Victoria 
Jubilee Medallist (highest 
academic distinction, 
Allahabad University). 
State Scholar in England 
1926-28. Lecturer in 
Banking &Statistics, 
| Allahabad University 
1925-31 Head, Econ. 
Dept., Punjab University 
since 1931. Fellow, Bena- 
res Hindu Univ. and Alla- 

habad University (1922-31, 1940-46). Member, 
Resources and Retrenchment Cttee. & Board 
of Finance and Fellow, Punjab University. 
Visiting Prof., Benares University, 1936; 
Sir Kikabhai Premchand Reader. Delhi 
University, 1938-39; Banaili Reader in 
Economics, Patna Univ., 1942-43. Secretary, 
U.P. Banking Enquiry Committee 1929-30; 
Officer on Special Duty, U.P. Govt., 1934; 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, 1937-38 
Commissioner on Textile Quotas and Pre- 
ference Duties, Ceylon Govt., 1939-40. 
President, All-India Jain Conference, 1930. 
General Secretary, Indian Economic Associa- 
tion, 1934-36. President, All-India Economic 
Conference (Allahabad), 1989; President, 
First Economics Teachers’ Conference 
Carma 1940; Vice-President, Indian 
ocilety of Agricultural Economics and Indian 
Statistical Society, 1940. Member, Food- 
grains Policy Committee, Central Food Advi- 
sory Council and Cttees. on Agricultural Prices 
and Marketing. Member, Post-War Recon- 
struction Committees, Government of India 
J (Agricultural Policy, Consultative Committee 
of Economists, Committees on Finance, 
Trade, Tariffs and Labour). Member, 
Price Control, Feod Advisory, Civil Suppo 
and Post-War Reconstruction Committees; 





Punjab Government. Secretary, Punjab 
Board of Economic Inquiry. Hony. Member, 
Indian Manufacturers’ Assen. and Indian 


Chamber of Commerce and Member, Institute 
of International Affairs. Publications ; Indi- 
genous Banking in India, Monetary Problems 
of India (Macmillans, London); Working 
of Protective Tariff in India (Delhi Univ.), 
Report on Effect on Ceylon of Textile Quotas 
and Preference Duties (Ceylon Govt. Publica- 


NMA SL 
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tion, 1940) ; Indian Economy during the War, 
(1945). Hobby Scouting. Address: 8&6, 
Mozang Hoad, Lahore. 


JAIN, RAJENDRA KUMAR, Deputy Managing 


Director, Bharat Bank Ltd., Delhi. db. 1902. 
Comes of a zamindar family of Bijnor (U.P.), 
having extensive estates in the Province. 
Educ: Hindu Univ., Benares, 
Took to business imme- 
diately on leaving college, 
starting with the export 
and import trade, banking, 
Government contracts and 
agricultural farming on a 
large scale; has deeply 
studied agriculture and ; ee 
horticulture in their many | = 
aspects and employed modern methods 
for cultivation of sugarcane, cotton, wheat, 
etc., at the farms owned by him, viz, 
Jain Farm, Bijnor, and Bahbalpur Farm, two 
of the leading farms in the U.P. ; has gained 
experience in the management and control of 
varied large scale industrial and commercial 
undertakings specially sugar, cement, chemi- 
cals insurance and banking. Ex-President, 
Insurance Society, Lahore, and Vice-President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore and 
Ex-Managing Director, Bijmor Co-operative 
Bank. As Director-in-Charge of Bharat 
Insurance Co,, Ltd. in 1936 infused new life 
into the Company and stabilised it in its hard 
times by his untiring energies and organizing 
powers, under his able supervision over a long 
period, the Company showed phenomenal 
success. He is intimately associated with a 
number of public activities, and has been help- 
ing the cause of social reforms, technical 
training and education in all possible ways ; 
was @ prominent member of the Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha and All-India Jain Parishad; 
guided the affairs of local Boards as Vice- 
chairman for 12 years; helped to further the 
cause of Jain literature as an Editor and 
Publisher of the well known Jain Hindi paper 
Vir and Secretary of Jain Parishad Publishing 
House ; General Secretary, All-India Digambar 
Jain Parishad; Ex-President, Hindusthan 
Scout Association and Rashtra Pracharak 
Sangh, Lahore; As a Director, guided the 
affairs of Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Lesco Chemical Works Ltd., Calcutta 
Tanneries Ltd., and Electric Supply Companies 
of Farrukhabad, Rohtak, Hissar and Sialkot, 
Director : Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore, 
Bharat Fire and General Insurance Ltd., Delhi 

Bharat Bank Ltd., since its inception, Allaha- 
bad Law Journal Co., Ltd. Hobbies: Fruit 
and flower growing, etc. Address: Bharat 
Bank Ltd., Delhi. 


Mid nee 7 JOUR 
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JAIN Samu SHRIYANS PRASAD Puce Chaurman 
Bharat Insurance Co Ltd Lahore and 
Controlling Authority of Dalmia Cement & 
Paper Marketing Co Ltd and other ufmts 
of the Dalmia Jain Group 
of industries and com 
mercial institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency 0b 
1908 in the Sahu family of 
Napbabad—(G@_ aa nec h 
Sadan) 1enowned for it 
traditional liberality and 
pullie service He has 
ren Jered invaluable services 
ga to the people of his town 
Mee and district Has given 
laze sum in chaity ml 
takes heen interest in ll matters of sociil 
reform and public enlightenment Has done 
pioneering work 1n the flel i of girls education 
Seva Samitis and public libraries for the 
welfare of his distist in particular and the 
province in general Puesident | iucation 
Committee of the District Boud Biynor 101 
Viee Churmin Municipy Boarl jibabad 
for miny yeus. Hi outstaniing executive 
abilities and a knack for big busincss 
Vice Chairmin Bhirat Insurance Co Itd 

Livhore Punector Bharit Bonk Ltd Delm 

Bharat Lie anl (reneral Insurane IJtd 

Delhi (Cement Vatheting Co of India Ltd 

Bombiy Lyvhore Ilectric supply Co Lti | 
Iahore Allahabid Law Journal Press Ltd | 
A leading figure in the Jain Community | 
Patronises a number of important institu 

tions and reform schemes Particularly in 

terested in giving the community and the 
countiy its fiist fulllength Documentary 
films of ancient Jain Art and Architecture 
President All India Dizamber Jain Sangh and 
Rishabh Brahmacharyashram Muttra Mem 
ber Working Committee All India Digambei 
Jain Parishid Delhi Address 15 A Liphin 
stone Circle lort Bomtay 


JAIPUR, Major His HIGHNFSS SARAMAD I- 
RaJAHAI HINDUSTAN RaJ RAJENDRA SHRI 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA SIR SaAWAL MAN SINGH 
BanapuR GCIE (1930) Maharaja of 
Jaipur (Rajputana) (See Indiin Princes 
Section ) 


JAIPURIA SrtH Monctrurau MLC Pengal 
Millowner, Merchant lIinancier and /emin 
dar 6 1900 son of Seth Anandram Jaipuria 
deceased belongs to the timily of Jaipuriis 
of Nawalgarh (Jaipur) 
Director and Managing Di & 
rector of Fourteen Industiial 

concerns owns Cotton Mills 
Sugar Mills Silk Weavinz 
Factory, China clay mines 4 
Oul Milis Dal Mulls Rice Gigs 
Mills Colheries Mica Mines Sam 
President Marwar) Relief 
Society, (alcutta and Mar 
wari Vishnudanand saras 








wati Hospital Director, Sa 
Indian Sugar Syndicate 
Ltd Member of the Cttees of the Indian 


Chamber of Commerce Calcutta, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association Chairman, Hindus- 
than Mercantile Bank Ltd , responsible for the 
founding and maintenance of a large number 
of Educational Institutions in various part 


JATAN  BAIgJvAtH 


| JAMBUGHODA 
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of the Country and a Free Eye Hospital at 
Nawalgarh, in memory of his Father In 
terested in Social reforms Address Jatpuria 
House 51 Vivekananda Road, PO Bara 
bazar, Calcutta 


TATRAMADAS Darrarpaw Joumnalst and Poli 
ticul worker 6b 1892 at Hyderabad (Sind) 
Graduated im law 1915 and practised ag 
lawyer %t Karachi 19151919 Tomed the 
Home Rule Movement 1916 Look part in 
Satyagraha Movement 1919 Member All 
India Congress Committee since 1917 Fdi 
tor The Pharitwas1 191920 Participated 
in the Non Co operation Movement 1920 21 


Editor The Hindu and Vande Mata 
ram 1921 Sentenced to two years ri 
forous sJmprisonment General Serretary 


Hindu Mihasibha 192527 Editor ‘ The 
Hindustan Times Delhi 192526 Member 
Bombay Leg Council 1926 resigned on a3 
suming charge of Secretaiyship of All Indir 
Toreign C'oth Boycott Committee Joined Sat 

tagrtha Movement in connection with the Salt 
Act Wounded during police firing at Karachi 
on April 16 1930 while paafving mob Jail 

ed 4 times during the recent political move 

ment released June 1934 and agar arrest 

ed in Aug 1942 released in March 1945 

Address Uyderahbad (Sind) 


6 1896 in Ratangarh, 
Bikaner, s of late Seth Hardeodas Jalan 
1s 4d Entered business at the age of 14 
Senior pirtner Messrs Sooraymull Nagar- 
mull Owners of Shree 
Hanuman Jute Mills 
Hanuman Jute Press New 
India Jute Press Shree § 
Hanuman Loundry VW orks 
Managing Agents for Bengal 
Jute Vills Co Ltd North 
Bengil Sugar Mulls Co 
Ltd Setabgany Sugir Mills 
Ltd Setabgany A,ricul 
tural Farm Ltd Gopalpur 
Agricultural Harm Ltd 

Asiatic Oxygen & Acetvlene 
Co Ltd Chairman Board of Directors 
of General Assurance Societv Ltd Dhurector 
United Commercial Bank Ltd Western Ben 

gal Co Ltd Onent Jute Trading Co Ltd 

Atlas & Union Jute Press Co Ltd North 
Bengal Sugar Mills Co Ltd Star Paper Mills 
Ltd Krishna Behari TeaCo Ltd The Hanu 
man States Ltd Lastern Bengal Jute Trad 
ing Co Ltd Jute Baling & Trading Co Ltd 

Setabgany Sugar Mills Ltd Gopalpur Agricul 
tural Farm Ltd Setabgan) Agricultural 
Farm Ltd Aricha Trading Co Ltd 

Recognised authority in Jute and Hemp 
business, Sound businessman experienced 
in Bankmg and Insurance shows keen 
interest in economic & financial prosperity 
of the country and its industrial advance 
ment Address 61 Harrison Road Calcutta 


Rana Shri Ranjitsinhyi 
Gambhirsinhj1 Ruler of (See Indian Princes 
Section) 





JAMES Sim FREDERIOK ERNEST, Kt, MA, 


OBE (1918), Chevaher 
de Leopold (1920) 0b 
May Thackrah (1919) 


de  lordre 
1891 m Eleanor 
War service, 1914 20 
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General Secretary YMCA, 1920 Calcutta 
Member Bengal Legislative Council and 
Whip of European Group 192429 visited 
Persia re Welfare British employees 
APOC 1924, and Java re Establishment 
of Students Hostels 1927 Political Secretary 
United Planters Association of Southern I_dia 
1929 Member Madras Legislative Council 
1929 32 Klected to Central Legislative 
Assembly 1932 Chief witness toi J uropean 
Association before Joint Parliamentary Com 
mittee 1933 Member Standing Emigration 
and Railway I mance Committees fiom 1934 
Tounder of Indian In titute of International 
Affaus and first Governor of Rotary Clubs in| 
India, Burma and Ceslon Jomed Tata| 
Sons Ltd in 1941 kKAnighted 1941 Address — 
Scindia House Post Box 68 New Delhi 


JAMKHANDI TaD} RAMABAISAHEB PAT 

WAPDHAN DOWAGFP RANISAHFB OF JAM | 
KHANDI 6b 1895 m Capt Sir Parasharain | 
Bhaustheb Patwudhin KCIT the late! 
Rayasaheb of Jamkhindi 1n 7 
1908 Fite privatelv In 
the absence of her husband 
on active service in the 
Great Wai she managed 
state affairs very ably 

After the death of her 
husband in 1994 she arried 
on the admuimstration of 
the State as Ran Regent 
in the minomty period of 
her stepson the present 

Ramsaheb of Jambkhand1 

She tohes j articular mterest im social moral 
ind educational uplift of women in India 

Has been selected Vice President and Patron 
of the Poon. Sevasadan Society and Patron of 
Shikshan Piasarakh Mandali of Poona She 
13 a great lover of fine arts and wag awarded 
a Gold Medal in Mysore Dasara Dxh@bition 1n 
1935 for Picture Embroidery 14 Kamala 

devi married to the latc Jahagirdarsaheb of 
Bavada 1n1924 Address Vijaya Mansion 

Shahupur: Kolhapur 
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Honours of 1941 Has taken a leading part in 
collecting funds in aid of Her Excellen 

Lady Linlithgow s Silver Trinket Fund a 

Red Cross Work and is actively helping the 
Rajasaheb In his attempta to aid the war 
effort in the State Address ‘Ramchan- 
dra Prasad Ramtirth Jamkhandi (Deccan) 


‘AMMU AND KASHMIR - It -GENERAL 

H H SHREE MAHARAJA HARISINGHII 
BAHADUR, INDAR MAHINDAR Sipar i Saltanat 
1Inghshia, Maharaja of GCSI_ (1938), 
GCFE (1929) KCIE (1918), KOVO, 
(1922), Hony ADC (extra) to H I M. the 
King Emperor (1936), Hon LLD, Punjab, 
Representative of Govt of India on Imperial 
War Cakinet and Pacific War Council, 1944 
Salute 21 Guns Son of late General Raja 
Amarsinghji 6 1895 s in 1925 his unele, 
Lt Genl HH Shree Maharaja Pratapsinghji 
Bouhadur Fduc at Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and the Imperial Cadet Corps Dehra Dun 
Heir Apparent Shree Yuvaraj Karansinghji, 
b at Cannes (S_ France), 9 Mar 1981 
Address Jammu Tawi and Srinagar 
(I.ashmuir) ind London 


‘AMSHED NUSSERWANJEE, Merchant 0. 
7th January 1886 Educ at Karachi 
Member of Municipaty, 191419384, Pre- 
sident of Municipality, 192238, Mayor, 
Karachi 1933 34 Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind Chairman, Buyer's and 
Shippers Chamber, President Karachi 
Health Association, President, Sind Tuber- 
culosis Rehef Association and Deepchand 
leybhandas Ojha Sanatorium, President, 
Poor Patients Society , President, Jiv Daya 
Mandal Vice President Leper Asylum, 
Secretary Ida Rieu Poor Welfare Association , 
Secretary School for the Bhnd Secretary, 
karachi Rural Asscn for Women and Children 
Publications Karach, Munierpalty as at 
present and tts future and reconstruction of 
Cane Life Address Bonus Road Karachi 


JANJIRA H H Srpt MunwAMMAD KHAN, 


JAMKHANDI Rigi oF (See Indian Princes’ NAWAB SAHEB OF (See Indvan Princes’ Sectron) 
Section ) JANJIBA H H_ Lady Kvtisvum Brovm 

JAMKHANDI SHRIVANT SAUBHAGYAVAT] DoWaGER BrovuM SauseBa of Janjira 6 6th 
LILAVATIBAISAHEB PaTWARDHAN January 1897 m in 1913 Has only one 


the RANISAHEB of Jamkhandi Consort of 
Shrimant Raja Shankarrao Parashuramrao 
alias Appasaheh Patwal 

dhan the Rajasaheb of 
Jamkhandi and only 
daughter of Shrimant 
Madhavrao Moreshawar 
Pandit, Pant Amatva the 
late Chiefsaheb of Bavada 
6 1n1910 m the Rajasaheb 
in 1924 and has a son and a 
daughter Educ Privately 
On more than one occasion 
she was in sole charge of the 
admunistration of the state 
and also acted as Regent during the Raja 
saheb s absence in England and the Continent 
She has been managing the Khasgi Depart 
ment with much success thus helping tc 
lighten the burden of the Rajasaheb in thi 
management of the affairs of the State Award: 
ed Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Medal in the New Year : 





son H H the present Nawab Saheb of Janjira 

Knows Urdu English and Marathi, which is 
the court language of the State, is a keen 
sportswoman and 1s well versed in many other 
accomplishments Durimg the ae riod 
of about 10 to 11 years after the sa mise 
of H H the late’Nawab Saheb, she carried 
on the administration of the State moat ably 
and creditably Address Janjira—Murud 


* JANJIRA H H Rasta SULTANA JEHAN 


Brqum SAHEBA of Janjira She is the 
daughter of H H the Nawab Saheb, Jaora 
m to H H the Nawab Saheb, Janfira 
m November 1933 Has four daughters 
Ladue Privately Knows English, Persian 
and Urdu and 1s well versed in music and 
other fine arts Address Janjira—Murud 


JAORA H H MowamMMAnd Iptiman ALI Kean 


BAHADUR, NAWAB OF (See Indian Princes’ 
Sectron) 
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JARIWALA, LALLUBHAI CHAKURAM Consult 

ing Chemist and Businessman Jurector and, 
Technical Adviser Estrela Batteries Limited | 
Bombay 6 31st December 1900 due at) 
St Xavier s and Sydenham, 
Colleges, Bombay, Univer : 
sity of Vienna (Austria) | 
University of Kranktort 
on Main (Germany) Took 
Doctorate im Science (Che 

mistry) at the University 
of lrankfort First Indian! 
to establish  successfullv 
on a large scale Dry Cell 
and Battery Industry 





of several pvrotechnical 
articles and drugs in India Has made 
several trips to Europe and has travelled 
extensively in many European countries for 
the study of conditions in several industries 
and on business Address Ramchandra 
Lane, Malad, Bombay (B B &C I Ry) 


JASDAN, DaARBAR SHREE ALA KHACHAR 
RULER OF (See Indian Princes Section) 


JATAR, KASHINATH SHRIRAM, CIE (1926) 
Government Pensioner 05 6th August, 1871 
m. Umabai Jatar, 8Educ Deccan College, 
Poona Attached to the Resident at Hydera 
bad, Superintendent, Residency Bazaar 
Hyderabad, Dn , Dy Commussioner, Berar 


Inspector-General of Registration, OP 
Income-Tax Commussioner, C P & Berar 
Commissioner, Chattisgarh Division, CP 


Official Member, Legislative Assembly, Delhi 
retired in 1926 Address 388, Narayan 
Peth, Poona 2 


JATAR, L1-CoLONEL NILKANTH SHRIRAM 
CIE (1938),LM &S (Bombay), LRCP 
(Lon), MRCS (England), BSc, Inspector 
General of Prisons, C P & Berar 06 26th 
May, 1887 m to Durgabai (died 1922) 
Qnd Vimala, d of Mr B S Dixit of Saugor, 
CP (died 1941) 3rd Maina Bal, d of Mr Got 
of Dewas Educ Poona High School 
Wilson College, Bonfbay and University 
College London Received Commission, Indian 
Medical Service, 1914, served im _ the 
Great War with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force, Mesopotamia, 1915-1918 , awarded the 
Serbian Order of the White Eagle 5th Class 
with swords, a DSO, and mentioned in 
despatches , was a prisoner of war in Turkey 
after the seige of Kut, served with the 
Waziristan Field Force, 4919 1920, and was 
awarded bar to hiss DSO, joimed Jail 
Department, C P & Berar, 1922, Inspector- 
General of Prisons since 1034 Address 
Nagpur, C. P. 


JATH, Raja SHRIMANT VIJAYASINHARAO RAM 
RAO, Raga OF. (See Indian Princes’ Secton ) 


JAVLE, MoORESHWAR CHINTAMAN, Dr., J.P. 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912 
b. 28th Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre Educ 

Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
High Schools; studied in Aryan Medica) 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
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medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910, re-elected at 
subsequent general elections till 31st March 
1939, Chairman, Standing Committee of the 
Corporition, 192223, Uharrman, Schools 
Committee 1922, (Chairman, Medical Relief 
and Public Health Committee, 1929 30, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, 
1929 30, Mayor of Bombay, April 1933 1934 
President Hindu Gymkhana Dadar Mem 
ber Advisory Boaid Ruia Coll Matunga 
Address Mayor Building, opposite B B & 
C I Railway Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


and to start manufactuie: JAWHAR It Li Raga SHRIVANT YESH 


WANTRAO, RULER OF (See Indian Princes’ 


Section) 

JAYAKAR, TRE Rr HOoN’BLE MUKUND 
RamRao, MA, LLY), DCL, PC, 
Educ at Bombay University, practised 


as a LBarrister in Bombay High Court, 
took to public life m 1916, elected to 
Bombay Legis Council in 1923 and was 
leader of the Swaray Party im Bombay Council 
and Leader of the opposition until his resigna 

tion after the meeting of the Congress in 1925 

Entered Legislative Assembly as a re 

presentative of Bombay City in 1926, contimued 
a member thereof till 19830 Dy Leader of 
the Nationalist Party there from 1927 to 1930 
March Leader of the Opposition in 19380 
Simla Session, was a delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conference in London and 
member of Federal Structure (ttee Member, 
Indian Delegation Co operating with the Joint 
Parliamentary (ttee on the White Paper 
Appointed Judge of the Federa! Court, India, 
from October 1937 Appomted Member of the 
Judicia] Cttee of the Privy Council in January 
1939 signed in March 1942 = Publheations 

Edited a book on Vedanta Philosophy 1n 1924 


Address “Winter Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 
JELJELBHOY, Sir JAMSETICE, 6th Bart, 


JP 6 10th May 1909, s of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeeyeebhoy, 5th Bart, KCS8.I Succeeded 
his father in 1931, assuming the present 
name in lieu of Cowasjee Zduc Cathedral 
and John Connon High School, Bombay, 
and at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
(BA 1933) Member Bombay Municipal 
Corporation 1934 re elected 1935, retaming 
the seat till 1939 , J P , 1934 , Hon Presidency 
Magistrate, December 1935, Appomted Dist, 
Scout Commr, Bombay City, Sept, 1934, 
and Provincial Scout Commr, Bombay 
Presidency, Jan 1937, which he resigned 
as a sequel to the Baden Powell dispute, 
Commander, Bombay Civic Guards, Northern 
Dn, 1940 Publhee Activites Chairman 

Board of Trustees Sir J J Parsee Benevolent 
Institution, Sir J J Chanty Funds, N M 
Wadia Charities, The Bombay Pinjrapole fen 
asylum for old and disabled animals, founded 
by the first Baronet), the District Benevolent 
Society, etc Trustee The Parsee Panchayat 
Funds and Properties, Sir J J School of 
Art, Deccan College, Nowrosjee Wadia Mater- 
nity Hospital, Bai Jerbai Wadia and Motlibai 
Wadia Hospital, etc, Director of a number of 
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-, Joint Stock Companies. Clubs: Willingdon, 
Rotary, Cricket Club of India, etc. Address : 


Mazagon Castle, Bombay; Fountain Hall, 
Poona. , 


JEHANGIR, Cowassr, Stn (Bart.), M.A. (Can- 
tab), G.B.E., (1944), K.C.ILE. (1927), O.LE. 
(1920), O.B.E., (1918), M.L.A., Member, 
National Defence Council. 6. February 1879 
m. Hirabai, Kaisar-i-Hind Nas Medal) 
M.B.E. Educ. : 8t. Xavie.’s College, Bombay. 
and at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Member of the Bombay Corporation from 
1904-1921 ; Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, 1914-1915 ; President, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1919-1920; Honorary Secy., 
War Loan Cttee., 1917-1918; Member ot the 
Legislative Council; Member of the 
Executive Council, Government of Bombay, 
1921-1922 and 1923-1928, Elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly for the City of Bombay, 
1930; Delegate to the Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930, 1931, 1982; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933; 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Conference, 


London, 1935, representing the Central 
Legislature; President, National Liberal 
Federation of India. 1936; one of India’s 


representative of the Coronation, London, 
1987. Succeeded his father in Baronetcy on 
July 26, 1934. Clubs: Marlborough and 
St. James’, London. Asian, Ripon, Orient, 
Willingdon, Bombay. Address: Ready- 
money House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JEHANGIRABAD: MAHARAJA STR MOHAMMAD 


Eyaz, RasUL KHAH, TALTUQDAR OF. (See 
Nobles’ Section.) 


JENKINS, Sm EVAN MEREDITH, K.C.1.E. 
(1944), C.S.I. (1941), C.I.E. (1936), £.C.S., 
Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) 
and Governor-Designate, Punjab. 8. Feb- 
Tuary 2, 1896; s. of late Sir John Lewis 
Jenkins, K.C.S.I, Edve.; Rugbv; Balliol 
College, Oxtord. Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1920° Chef Commissioner, Delhi, 1937; 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Supply, 1938-43. Address: 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


JENKINS, WALTER ALLEN, DSc, CIE 

Director of Organizations and Methods, Govt. 
of Bengal. 6. April 1, 1891; m. Kate 
Camburn Hobkinson. &duc.: Rotherham 
Grammar School; Univ. of Sheffield 
Emmanuel Coll.; Univ. of Cambridge. 
Science Master, Mill Hill, 1914-1915; Joined 
Indian Education Service, 1916; Prof. of 
Physics, Dacca Univ., 1921-1926; has held 
Various other educational posts in Bengal 
Including the post or Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. Publications: Severa’ 
Research Publications in Physics. Clubs 
United Service Club, Calcutta, East India 
Club, London, Overseas Club, London. 
Adgress ; Calcutta. 


JENKINS, Sim Wittiamk Jouy, (Knighted in 

1945); C.I.B. (1930), M.A., B.8c. (Agric. 
Ediu.), Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency. 6, 27th October 1892, m, Lilian 
Kathleen Margaret Wilson. Educ.; George 
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Watson’s College, Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
University. Appointed Deputy Director o. 
Agriculture, Indian Agricultural Service on 
Ist Dec. 1920; Deputy Secretary, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 1926; 
Officiated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1926, and as Director, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore 1927; 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
1930; Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Province, 1936. Publication: Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Address: Office of Director of Agriculture, 
B. P., Poona. 


JHA, PRoF. AMARANATH, M.A., D.Litt. (Hon.). 


¥.R S.L., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univ. 0. 
Feb. 25, 1897; m ‘atyabhama Devi (d, 1936), 
Educ. : Govt. High School and Muir College, 
Allahabad. Piof. of English, Muir Coll., 1917 ; 
Univ. Prof. of English, 1930, Senior Vice- 
Chairman, Allahabad Municipality, 1922, 
Chairman, Inter-University Board, 1936; 
President, All-India Educational Conference, 
1941; addressed Convocations at Patna, 
Allahabad, Agra, Mysore and Bombay ; 
President, First All-India Conference of 
English Tcachers, 1940, member of League 
of Nation Cttee. on the Training of 
Youth, 1934; President, U. P. Lawn Tennis 
Association ; All-India Lawn Tennis 
Association; Allahabad Gymkhana; _ All- 
India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and the 
All-India Adult Education Association. Pub- 
lucations: Selections from Lord Morley (Mac- 
millans, 1920); Selected Essays of Frederve 
Harrison (Macmillans 1923); Hamlet (1926) ; 
Merchant of Venice (1930); Literary Studies 
(19380); Shakespearean Comedy (1931); 
Realms of Gold (Oxford, 1935); Occasional 
Essays and addresses (1940) Literary Studtes, 
second series (in the press). Address: 
‘‘Maya’’, George Town, Allahabad. 


JHAJHARIA HARIKRISHNA, General Merchant, 


b. 1912. Partner of Messrs. Baldeodas Duni- 
garsidas, Shree Jhajharia & Co., Ltd.; 
Member, Bengal Jute Ordinance Advisory 
Cttee 19388, Member of 
Board of Economic Enquiry, 
Bengal, since 1940, Provin- 
cial Textile Control Advisory 
C’ttee since 1944, Trade 
Marks Advisory C’ttee, Govt. 
of India, since 1944, Advi- 
sory C ttee., Bengal Textile 
Institute, since 1944, Joint 
Advisory C’ttee, Price Con- 
trol, Bengal, C’ttee. Member, 
Federation of Piecegoods & 
Yarn Merchants’ Assocn. of 
India, Marwari Chamber of 





: Commerce. 
Marwari Assocn., Calcutta Pinjrapole spa 


Savitri Pathshala, Marwari Hospital, 

India Varnashram Swaraj Sangh; Education 
Secretary, 8. V. S. Vidyalaya; Publications: 
“South Indian Pilgrimage Tour.’’ Address: 
Jhajharia House, 174B, Cross Street, Calcutta. 


JHALA, Kumar SHRI BANESINGJI J., MLA. 
{Cantab.), Dewan, Rajkot State since Nov. 


1941 (lent by the Political Dept), b. August 
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19, 1908, Educ 
and St Johns Coll, Cambridge, recruited 
to cadre of Deputy Political Agents in Western 
India States Agency, was for some time a 
member of the Wadhwan State Council 
served in Various capacities in the Agency 
at the Baroda Residency, Sadra, Palanpur 
and Rajkot Address Rajkot, Kathiawar 


JHALAWAR H H Mansray Rina Harisu 


CHANDRA OF (See Indian Princes Section) 


JHAVERI, 
BAHADUR 
Sometime Officiating Judge, 
Court, (Retired) Chief Judge, 
Smal) Causes, 
(1928 Dec), Judicial 
Adviser, Palanpur State 
(1929) b December 
1868 m 1886 Educ 
Surat, Broach Bhavnagar 
Bombay BA (First 
Class Honours English and 
Persian) (1888) Gavri 
Shankar Gold Medailist 
Perry Prizeman of 


KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL, DIWAN 





Jurisprudence, Dakshina 
kell ow Llphinstone 
College, Bombay Lectured oo Persian 
Advocate, Appellate Side, Bombay High 


Court (1893 1905) Judge Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay (1905) Syndic and Member 
of Academic Council], Dean, Faculty of Law, 
Chairman, Board of Studies in Gujarati 
and Library Committee University of Bom 
bay Knows Gujarati, Marathi Hindi, Bengali 
Urdu, LInglish and Persian Languages 
Has travelled extensively Connected with 
about fifty five Public, Social and Educational 
Tnstitutions and Charitable Trusts in Bom av 
and outside Address Pitale Mansion Kan 
dewad!, Girgaum Post, Bombay 4 


JHAVERI, Diwan BAHADUR NATWERLAL 
MoTtmat, BA LLB Advocate (O8) b 
Oct 1886, educ Gujarat & St Xaviers 
Coll m Indumati, d of Chunilal Lallubha) 
1 s« and 2 d  Duastrict 
Government Pleader and 
Pubhic Prosecutor, Surat, 
Pres District Bar Assocn 
1942 & 1943 Silver Jubilee 
and Coronation Medals 193, 
1936, Titles 1940 & 1044 
Nominated Municipal Coun 


cilor 1930, Pres Surat 
Borough Municipality 
1985 38 and 1942 44, 





Chairman Com of Manage 
ment Surat Municipalty 
1944-45, Chairman, Surat Peoples Co operative 
Bank 1981 37, Gujarat Investment Trust Ltd 

1934 88, and Gujarat Safe Deposit Co Ltd, 
1986-38 Director, The Surat Llectricity 
Co, Ltd, Vice Patron and Chairman Union 
Education Society Member, Managing Cttee 
of Sarvajanik education and Mahila Vidyalaya 
Societies, Trustee, Hindu Surat Charity 
Fand , Member, Mahajan Cttee Surat Vice 


Pres , Ro Club Surat 1987 38. Address 


Havadia , Surat 


(1929), MA, LLB, JP. 

High. 
Court of: 
Bombay 
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Rajkumar Coll , Rajkot, JHUNJHUNWALA 


MADANLALL, Merchant 
Banker and Commission Agent 6 1915 s of 
Seth Baynith Jhunjhunwala £duc pri 
vately at Dinapoie Cantt Proprietor of 
Messrs Maniram Baijnath 
Dimapore and  Baijnath 
Madanlall Patna Partner of 
Messrs Gangadhar Madan 
lall Bombay Jalan & Co 
Patna swistik: Mills Co 
Dinapoie Director Brhar 
Investment Trust Ltd 
Patni “Member Manag- 
ing Cttee, Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce and of a 
number of local institutions 
Tahes active part in Com- 
mercial industria) and 

ls 1d Clubs The Bihar Flying 
Patna & The Rotary Club, 

Address Dinapore Cantt 





social activities 
Club 
Patna 


JIND HH FARZAND 1 DILBAND RASIKH UL 


ITIKAD DAULAT 1 INGLISHIA RAJA 1 RAIJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRA 
BAHADUR BRIGADIER GCSI GCIE 6 
1879 s 1887 Address Sangrur, Jind State 
Punjab 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI President, All India 


Muslim League, b Dec 256, 1876 Educ 
at Karachi and Lngland , Called to the Bar 
in 1896 Lnrolled Advocate, Bombay High 
Court 1897 Member Imperial Legislative 
Counc 1910  Liected President, All India 
Muslim League, 1916 Re elected President 
Special Session of the Muslim League, 1920 
Since 1934 his been elected President of the 
Muslim League every year Attended the 
Round Table Conference 192930 Member, 
present Central Legislative Assembly and 
Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
House Author: of Pal istan, which advocates 
the establishinent of sepaiate independent 
Muslim States where Muslims are 1n a majority 
in their homelands, by dividing India into 
Hindu India and Muslim India Address 
Malabar Hill Bombay 


JIVATLAL PuRTAPSHI DALAL, Member, The 
Native Share and Stock Brokers Association 
sous b 1886 First ventured as a Bullion 

roker 


In 1915 he commenced business 
in the share bazar He 
1g & citizen of Radhanpur 
and to some extent acted 
as an adviser to His late 
Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
on whose recommendation 
‘he Silver Jubilee Medal was 
awarded to him Director 
of the Bullion Exchange Ltd 
for19 years Member of the 
East India Cotton Associa 
tion, Vice-Chairman, 
Messrs Amco Ltd, Panga 
lore Chairman, The Broach Kiectric and Dev 
Corp Ltd Bombay, Chauwman The Chhotani 
LDlectric Co Ltd, Bombay , Director, The 
South Behar Sugar Mills Ltd, Bihta, 
Director, The Jagdishpore ZamindariCo Ltd,, 
Arrah, Director, The Marsland Price & Co 
Ltd ,Bombay Durector, The Aluminium Corp. 
of India Ltd, Calcutta, Durector, The 
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Hindustan Bicycle Manufacturing & Industrial | 
Corp. Ltd., Patna ; The Aurungabad Mills Ltd., 
Bombay; The Bombay Bullion Exchange. 


Refining & Assaying Co. Ltd.; Director, 
Digvijaya Tiles & Potteries Ltd., J amnagar. 
Address: Bullion Exchange Buildings, 
Bombay 2. 

JODHPUR: Are CommMopoRE H. H. THE 
RULER OF. (See Indian Princes’ Section). 


JODHPUR, BADA MAHARAJ-KUMAR HANWANT 
SINGH, Heir-Apparent of Jodhpur, born 
on 16th June 1923. Educ. at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and subsequently at the 
Government College, Ajmer. 
Passed Intermediate Science 
in 1942, m. on 14th Feb- 
f ruary 1943 to Shri Krishna 
m Kuarba Sahiba, sister of 
™ His Highness of Dhranga- 
dhara. dd. born in Jan. 
m 1944. Recently appointed 
ma to His Highness of Jodhpur’s 
Council to receive adminis- 
trative training. Holds 
important port-folios. Visit- 
coe ed Europe on _ three 
occasions, 1925, 1928, 1932 and Egypt in 
1939. Qualified as a civilian pilot, Certificate 
‘A’. Games and Hobbies : Tennis, Shooting, 
Fishing, Flying, Motoring, Photography and 
Mechanics. Address: J odhpur, Rajputana, 


JOGENDRA SINGH, Tue Hon. Smrpak Sp, Kt. 
(1929), Appointed Member, Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Executive Council (Education, Health and 
Lands), July 1942. Taluqdar, Afra Estate, 

Kheri District, Minister of Agriculture, 1926 
to April 1937. 5. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred 
May Donoghue. Contributed to several papers 
in India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
University; President of Sikh Educational 
Conference; served on Indian Sugar 
Committee, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commis- 
sion and Skeen Committee Army Indianisation 
Committee; Member of Council of State; 
Prime Minister of Patiala and now Member of 
H. E. The Viceroy’s Executive Council. Editor 
of East and West. Publications: ‘“ Kamla”; 
Nurjahan ; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabari; 

Abdulla Ansari; ‘‘Thus spoke Guru Nanak, 
Sikh Ceremonies.” Addness: Aira Holme, 
Simla E.; 17, York Road, New Delhi. 





JOLLY, ano -GENERAL SIR GORDON GRAY, 


eae Ch. B. (Edin.), D. P. H. (Edin.), D.TM. 
H. (Lond), C.LE. (1919), V.H.S. 
(1088); K. (1939), K.C.7.E. (2941), 
K. St. J. em Ghist Cmmsnr. Red Cross & 
St. John War Organisation, Dec. 1943. b. 6th 
ri). 1886, m. Doreen Marion Stamper, Educ. : 
We tson’s Gollege, Edinburgh, Edinburgh Univ- 
ersity. First Commission, I.M.8., 1st August 
1908, Great War, 1914-18. East Africa : men- 
tioned in despatches and awarded C.I. E.; 
M.0O.H., New Delhi, 1921 ; Asstt, Dir. of Public 
Health, Burma, 1922: Director, Harcourt 
Butler Institute of Public Health, Rangoon, 
1927; Director of Public Health, Burma, 
1928- 1988 ; Dy. Director-General, I.M.S., 
1988-85 ; Public Health Commissioner with the 


J vee 
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Government of India, 1935-36; Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 1937-1939 ; 

Appointed Director-General, I.M.S. 1939-43. 
Publications : Numerous contiibutions to the 
medical press. Address ; Kelvin Grove, Simla. 


JONES, Sir CYRIL BpGAR, M.A. (Cantab.), K.C. 


I.E. (June 1944), C.S.I. (1941), CLE. 
(1937), Secretary to Government of India, 
Finance Department. b. 29th Dec. 1891. m. to 
Trene Lilian Hill (1925). Educ,: Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.8., 1914, Madras 
Presidency; Military Duty in India, i917- 1919; 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
Finance Department, 19384-1939; Secretary 
to the Government of India, Finance Depart- 
ment, April 1939. Address : 1. York Place, 
New Delhi. 


Stk MOROPANT VISHVANATH, Kt., 
.E., B. LL.B., Hon. LL.D. (Nagpur 
a 1940). Bb. 1861. Educ. : Decean Coll., 
Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. 
Practised as Advocate in Judicial Comnmr.’s 
Court in Berar from 1884-1920; Home Mem- 
ber, C. P. Govt., 1920-25; President, All- 
India Liberal Federation, 1925; Chairman, 
Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29; Advocate, 


Nagpur High Court; Provl. Leader 
National War Front, C. P. & Berar. 
Address: Camp, Amraoti. 


JOSHI, NARAYAN MALHAR, B.A., M.L.A., J.P., 


June 1879. Educ.: Poona New English 
School and Deccan Coll. Taught in private 
schools and Govt. High Schools for 8 years. 
Joined Servants of India Soc., 1909 and 
retired on pension in 1940; Sec., Bom- 
bay Social Service League since 1911., 
and Sec., Bombay Presy. Social Reform 


Assoc.. 1917-1928; Sec., W. India Nat. 
Liberal Assoc., 1919-1929. Genl. Secretary, 
All-India Trade Union Congress, 1925-29, 


and again since 1940. Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the I.L.0., 1922-1933; 
Member of the Governing Body of the 
L. Q. from 1984-44; Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal (1919). Member, Bombay 
Municipal Corpn.. 1919-1923. Member Le- 
gislative Assembly, nominated to represent 
labour interests since 1921. Member, Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round Table Confce , 
1930, 1931 and 19382. Attended the meetings 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee as 
Indian delegate. Member, National Plan- 
ning Committee and Chairman of its Labour 
Sub-Committee,, Pres., Bombay Civil Liber- 
ties Union since 1938. Address - Servants of 
India Society, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 


JOSHI, SrraRAM CHINTAMAN, B.A. (1914); M.A. 


(1916) ; LL.B. (1916), Advocate (O.8.) (1921) ; 

Chief Labour Commissioner to the Govt. 
of India since Feb. 1945; 6. April 10, 1894; 

m. Janakibai, d. of V. Bhave ; ; Educ. 8. A. 
High School at Janjira oe Wilson Coll. 
and Govt. Law Coll., Bombay. Practised 
as an Advocate (O.S.) in the High Court at 
Bombay. Professor in the Poona Law Coll. 
and the Govt. Law Coll.at Bombay. Member, 
Bombay Leg. Council (1926-30), Bombay 
Leg. Council (1937-45). Member, Bombay 
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Municipal Corporation (19382 45) Attended 
ILO Conference at Geneva m 1980 as the 
Indian workers’ delegate Organised and 
worked in Trade Union organisations of 
workers in Railways, Post & Telegraphs 
Port Trust and Municipal Bodies etc Presi- 
dent, All India Railwaymen’s Tederation , 
Publications Law publications (Recent 
Cases) Address Secretatiat, New Delhi 


JUNAGADH Masok H H SIR MAHABAT 
KHANJI RASUIKHANJI TTI NAwaB SAHEB OF 
(See Indian Princes Sectron) 


KABALLE, PURSHOTTAM MEGHJI VALLABHA- 
Dass, Technical Adviser Aur Services of 
India Ltd Principal Aeronautical Technical 
Institute Chairman Indian Gliding Associa 
tion Ltd 0b 8th Apml 1906 
m Shrimat: Narayanee, d 
of Deoj: Shivdas Javer 
38 s and 1 d_ Aviator, 
Aeronautical Engineer, 
Merchant & Landlord 
Educ Trained for Aeronau 
tical Engineering & Aerial 
Survey at Junkers Fluzeug 
werh A G & at Junkers 
Lufthild GMBH of 
Dessau Germany Obtained 
Tlying licences public trans 
port in Lungland Look experience in Aerial 
Transport Systems at Imperial Airways Ltd 
of England & Luft Hansa A G of Germany and 
at Society Aeronautica Transporta of Italy 
Visited & critically observed the workin 
of important aeroplane and automobile 
factories, all over LCurope Obtained Ghding 
(engineless aeroplane) flying licences in India 
‘thereby had the honour to become first Indian 
to get public transport flying & glider flying 
licences Founded Indian Gliding Association 
The Air Services of India Ltd & The Aeronau 
tical Technical Institute, & served as 
Instructor, Managing Director & Principal 
respectively |§ Associate & Fellow of several 
allied Royal Societies Member, Merchants 
Chambers—Cricket Clubs & Flying Clubs in 
Indias & Europe Correspondent to Aviation 
Journals of Europe & America, and Contribu- 
tor to News Papers and magazines on matters 
concerning aviation Political detenue since 
25th June 1943 Address alabhbag, 
Ghatkopar (Bombay Sub Dist ) 





KRADRI, SIR MAHBUBMIAN IMAMBUX, BA 

LB, Khan Saheb (1916), Khan Bahadur 
(1918), OBE (1924), Kt (1934), Retired Dist 
& Sessions Judge and Landholder 06 4th 
November 1873, m to Kamrunnisabegum 


Bukhari Educ Gujerat College, Ahmeda 
bad, St Xavier's, Bombay, Government 
Law School, Bombay Assistant Master, 


Bombay Educational Department, 1893 96, 
Principal Mahabat Madresa, Junagadh, ' 
1897-1901, Tutor to Hew-Apparent, Juna-' 
adh, 19011903, Sub Judge, Bombay’ 
Presidency, 1903 18, Assistant Judge, 1018- 
19, Member, Special Tribunal for Riot Cases 
1919, Assistant Judge, 191924, District 
Judge, 1924-27, Chief Justice, ance rrp 
1927-31, Member, Age of Consent Committee, 
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192930, Hon Secretary, War & Relief 
Fund, Ahmedabad, 1914-18, President, 
Anjumane Islam Sunni Muslim Wakf Com- 
muttee , Child Protection Society, Ahmedabad, 
Sabarmati Central Jail Moral Instruction 
Committee, Gujerat Muslim Education 
Society , Chairman, Amenities for Troops 
Committees since 1940 Publications ‘* Rise 
and Fall of Musalmans in India,’”’ “‘ Life 
of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan,”’ “ The Conciliators 
Guide ’ Address ‘ Mahbab Manzil,” Delhi 
Gate, Ahmedabad 


KAJI DEWAN BAHADUR HIRALAL LAILUBBA!, 


MA BSc, Advocate(AS) FRGS,TSS, 
FRSA,JP IES (Retd ), Kaisar 1 Hind 
Medalist II Class(1930), Fk ounder-Chairman, 
Vasant Insurance Co, Ltd 
Vice Chancellor Indian 
Womens University, Vice 
President All India Manu- 
facturers’ Organisation, 
Bombay President, 
All-India Co operative 
Institutes’ Association 
President, Bombay | 
Co operative Marketing | 
Society Ltd, Director, 
Bombay Provincial Co 
operative Land Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd Foimerly Principal and Professor 
of Economics, Gujerat College, Ahmedabad, 
Professor of Geography and Statistics 
Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics, Bombay 06 10 April 1886 m 
Miss Vasantgavr’ B Sheth of Surat Fellow, 
Bombay University, Chairman, Board of 
Studies in Commerce, Andhra University, 
President, Mahilavidyalaya Mandal, Surat 
A Co operative leader and writer Member, 
Cttee of Co operative Development, Govt 
of India, (1945) Founder, Bombay Co 
operative Insurance Society and its Pre- 
sident (198030), Bombay Geographical 
Society and 1ts President (1929 32) Presided 
over Provincial Co operative Conferences of 
Mysore (1934) and MRajputana, Central 
India and Gwalhor (1937), Bombay 
Geographical Conference (1935), Bombay 
Insurance Policyholders’ Conference 
(1942), Andhra Desa Insurance Policy 
holders’ Conference (1942) Honorary 
Fellow, Bombay Provincial Co operative 
Institute Member, Sub Committees on 
Insurance and Commercial Examima- 
tion Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay Member, Government Prohibition 
Research Advisory Committee, Ahmedabad 
(1989 41), Member of the Board of Govetn- 
ment Diploma in Co operative Accountancy, 
Bombay fublwations Exercises in Geome- 
‘try (1911), Outline Atlas of Indian Empire 
(1928), Primer on Cooperation (1928), 
Co-operation in Bombay (1930) , Co-operation 
m India (1932), Life and Speeches of Sir 
Vithaidas Thackersey (1934), Principles of 
General Geography ee Great Mystery 
of Life beyond Death (1938); Lands beyond 
the Border (1938) Resedence Ridge Road, 
Malabar HilJ, Bombay 
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KAJI ASHOK HiRaLaL MSc, Managing 
Dnector Vasant Insurance Company Ltd 
Bombay since Oct 1941 0b Sept 23, 1918 
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Gwalior State 193742 Fditor, Marat 
Weekly ‘Artha ’ Address ‘ Durgadhivasa,’’ 


Poona No 4 


m Jryavati soa paid of Mr ee KALIDAS SETH AMRATLAL Vice Piesident 


Popawala of Sura 
I duc Royal Institute of 
Science Bombay Gra 
duated with Kirst Class 
Honours with Distinction 
Scholar and Fellow (1938 
41) Iife Member Sarva 
nik Tducation Souety 
Surat Member Assen of 
Indian Industries Bombay 





Managing Cttee, Bombay 

LP Life Insurince Policy 
holders Asscn Bombay 
Sanshriti Kendra Bombay Interested in 


educational and cultural movements Ad 
dress Ridge Road Malabar Hill Bombay 


KAJROLKER, Narayan SapoBA, Proprietor 
of the Star of India Dairy Co 0b 
9th July 1896, s of tate Subedar 


S S Kajrolker of 108th Maratha Licht 
Mission 
Is heenly 


Infantry Educ atthe S P G 
Society, Dapoli, Ratnagin Dist 
interested 1n the upliftof the 
Depressed Classes, General 
Secretary and lrustee the 
Depressed Classes Mussion 
Society of Indi. Member, 
Hariyan Sevak Sangh Cen 
tral Board Delhi and 
Provincial Board of Bom 
bay,Member Govt of Bom 
bay Backward Class Board 
General Secretary, Indepen 
dent Nationalist Haran 
Party, Bombay, took a pro \ 
minent part im signing the Poona Pact | 
‘Lrustee Rohidas (Chambhars) Samaj and! 
Vithal Rukmai Temple President, Rohidas | 
Education Society Haron leader and! 
ublic warker Municipal Corporator 
ember of Public Health Committees 
Address 112, Medows Street, Fort Bombay 


KALAHANDI MaAwARAgyA SAHEB OF (See 
indian Princes’ Section) 


KALAT H H Mir HAJI SIR AHMAD YAR KHAN 
KHAN OF (See Indian Princes Section) 


KALE, vsuAN GoOVIND Retired Professor 
Fergusson College 56 1876 Edue New 
English School and Fergusson Coli, Poona 
Jomed the Deccan Education Socy of Poona 
as a life member in 1907 Fellow of Bom 
bay Univ for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Economics Fergusson 
Coll , Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923 25, 
Secretary, D E Society, Poona from 1925 to 
1928, Chairman Bank of Maharashtra 
Poona, etc , takes active part in co operative 
movement , Liberal in Politics, has addressed 
numerous public meetings, has published 
many articles on economics and political and 
social reform and the following works, 
Indian Industrial and Economic Problems, ’ 
*Tndian Administration, Indian Economics, ’ 
* Economics of Protection in  India,’’ 
* Economics in India Problem Worlds of 
Economy,’’ ‘“ India’s Finance since 1921, 
etc , Organiser, Co-operative Movement in 





KAMAKHYA Dat Raw Dewan 





Native Share & Stockh Brokers Association 
Bombay 6 1887 Became ire istered broker of 
the Bomb v Stock Fxchinge 
nm 1909 Member Mama,, 
ing Committee 1918 I. 
irustee Seth Arandjee 
kalvanjee Trust Iund & 
service to the Jain commu 
nity by tiking part m 
setthng the shetrunjiva 
iffair he being one of the 
members of the deputation & 
that waited upon the 
Viceroy contributed largely 
to the settlement of the 
Samet Sikhar dispute Trustee Dharam 
chand Umedchand Higher Fducation Trust 
kund Vice President Lasovyayji Jain Guru 
kul Managing ILrustee Motishaws Lalbaug 
Jain Charities “Trustee the Mahavir Jain 
Vidyalaya since 1928 and of the Mohanlaly 
Jain Central Library 4ddzvess 101, Indra 
Bhuvan Walkeshwar Road Bombay 


Taluqdar 
Fduc 
Reid 
in 1911 
entered public 
lite in 1918 1s connected 
with various institutions 
and public bodies, elected 
member Benares Hindu 
Univ Court 1921 32 
Tucknow Univ Court 
1927 41 Colvin Taluqdars 
Coll Managing Committee 
in 1943 Lucknow Mun 
cipal Board im 1930 and 
agun in 1944 Lady 
Dufferm Hospital Com 
Hon Asstt Secy All India 
Oudh) 1927 33. 
pec ritish Indian Assen (Oudh) 19 
Hon see of BI A Oudh 1937 41, Member, 
Executive Committee BI A Oudh in 1934 
41 and again in 1945 _was presented at the 
Railway Station on Lord Irwins Public 
Arrival at I ucknow 1n 1980 and later on at the 
iceregal Darbar , appeared as witness before 
yal Commission Franchise Committee in 
1932 jomed Taluqdars Deputation to Lord 
Wellingdon in 1932, President and Founder 
of Hindu Mitra Mandal 1918 elected Pres 
T ucknow Nagar (Citv) Hindu Sabha 1938 and 
1939, Pres Hindu District Sibha in 1939 
Hon Gen Secy UP «& Oudh Hindu Maha 
sabha 1938 and of Oudh Province Hindu 
Maha Sabha 1939 Vue Pres Oudh Prov 
H Mahisabha in 1940 Working President 
Oudh Prov H Mahisabha 194041 Vice 
Pres All India Hindu Kederation in 1941 
Vice Pres Reception Committee, All India 
hayastha Conference Luchnow 1944 Vice 





Rasulpur Oudh (Dt  kyzabad) 

Se Francis Jubilee High Schools 

Curistian and Canning Colleges m 
4s and 31 


mittee in 1931 
Landholders Assen in 1919 


Pres Prov JRavastha Conference 1944 
Member, All India Kavastha Conference 
Worsing Committee m 1944 Nominated 


Member Advisory Committee for Expansion 
Vansapati Industry m India m 1945, Editor 
and Founder (1931) of the ‘ Ra} Herald ’— 
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illustrated high 
(English, Urdu and Hindi) holds hereditary 
seat in Provincial and Viceregal Darbars; 
Publications: ‘‘ Indian Armorial Bearings ’”’ 
(under print) dealing with ‘history ot Indian 
States and Estates. <Addese: Golaganj, 
Lucknow. 


KAMALADEVI, SRIMATHI, 6. 3rd April, 1908 . 
Educ’ Cambridge; Course in Sociology, 
Bedford College, London Univ. Originally 
devoted herself to purifying the stage by 
acting herself; first made her entry into 
Congress political life in 1922; the first 
woman to contest an election to the Legislative 
Council in India, 1926 ; actively interested in 
educational and social problems, particularly 
the cause of women; Organising Secretary, 
All-India Women’s Conference, from the begin- 
ning to 1930; took a leading part in C. D. 
Movement, ‘“‘ Pioneer law-breaker’’ in 
Bombay according to the Police Prosecutor ; 
imprisoned several times, 3930-34; one of the 
initiators of the Movement against Child 
Marriage and the propaganda in favour of 
Sarda Act; staunch Socialist. Founder-Or- 
ganiser, All-India Congress Socialist Party , 
member, All-India Executive Party 

keenly interested in rural work; member, 
All-India Cong. Comm.; in charge of the 
Women's section of the Volunteer Dept. of the 
Congress; one of the leaders of the Youth 
Movement ; presided over several conferences ; 
carried on propaganda to change the Congress 
creed to Independence ; President, All-India 
Women’s Conference ; Recreation and Hobbies : 
Acting, Collection of original pictures-and 
curios, Add,: Santa Cruz, Bombay Sub- 
urban Dist. 


KAMBLI, Sm Srmppappa Torappa, Kt., (Feb. 
1937), B.A., LL.B., 6. Sept. 1882 Educ. The 
Dharwar Govt. High School 4nd the Deccan 
& Fergusson Colleges, Poona and at the Govt 
Law School, Bombay. Practised as a pleader 
in the Hubli and Dharwar Courts; Pres. of 
Hubli My. 1922 to 1980; Pres., the Dharwar 
D.L.B. in 1929 & 1930; elected member of 
the old Leg. Council from 1921-1937 and of the 
new Leg. Assembly since 1937; Min. for 
Education to Bombay Govt. 1930 to July 
1937. Member, Provi. Food & Commodity 
Advisory Committee. Address. Hubli. 


KANDATHIL, Most REV. MAR AUGUSTINE, 

D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar- 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; 8. 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Edue.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time. 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar-A postolic of Erna- 
kalam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop. 
December $,1911. Succeeded Rt. Rev. Dr. A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 
Dec. 1919; Installed on 18 Dec. 1919 ; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 21st Dec. 
1928 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Assistant at the Puntificai 
Throne, 3 Dec. 1936 (Jubilee of the Episcopal! 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop's House. 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


KANIA, THE HOn. 
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class Trilingual Journal KANGA, SiR JaMsHEDII BYRAMII, Kt. (1928), 


A., LL.B. 6. 27th Feb. 1875, s. of Byramfji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Edue.: Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate. High Court, Bombay, 
1903; Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, 1921; Advocate-General, 1922-19365. 
Address; Walkeshwar Road, Bombay. 


KANGA, KHAN BAHADUR JALEJAR DORABJI. 


B Se. (Econ ), Phil. Uni (Brux), F.R Econ.8. 
(Lon ),F C.T S. (Inc ),P.C T., F.C 1. (England), 
Gold Medallist, Principal, Homeland Board- 
ing School, b. 1892. m. 1920, 
Pilloo Sorabji Dadiburjore. 
Formerly Principal of the 
New Mazagon Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools; Joined the 
Bombay City A.R.P. Or- 
ganisation in Sept. 1939 
as Group Warden, Maza- 
gon Division; Apptd. as 
Deputy Divisional Warden 
of that area and has been 
lendering very valuable 
services for over 5 years. 
Rendered valuable services to the Civil Defence 
Organisation in Bombay ; assisted in the 
rescue Operations at the Bombay Dock 
Explosion in April, '44. Member, Cttee, 
of the “E" Ward, National War Front ; 
Central Cttee. of the Released Prisoners’ 
Aid Scty. ; Associate of the United Lodge of 
Theosophists; Member, P. E.N. Club, the 
All-India Oriental Conference, the Indian 
History Congress and the Indian Economic 
Asscn ; has placed his services at the disposal 
of the Bombay CID. (Spl. branch) for a 
number of years , keen and enthusiastic writer 
and speaker on Education and Theology. 
Recreation : Badminton. Address . 140A, 
Mount Road, Mazagon, Bombay. 


MR. JUSTIOE HARILAL 
JEKISONDAS, Kt., B.A., LL.B., Judge, High 
Court, Bombay. 6. 38rd Nov. 1890. m. 
eldest d. of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.8.I. 
About eighteen years’ practice at the Bombay 
Bar as an Advocate on the Original Side 
of the High Court. Acting Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address: 
50, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 





KANIKA, Raja BaHADUR SIR RAJENDRA 


NARAYAN BHANJA DEO, Kt. (19383); O.B.E, 
(1918); Rasa OF: 6. 24 March 1881. mm. d. 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899. 
Edue.: Ravenshaw Collegiate School and — 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed © 
Management of Kanika Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902; Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910; Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council at various times; Fellow of Patna 
University, 1917 to 1919; Title of Raja as 
hereditary distinction conferred in 1919; 
Member of the Committee elected by Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council to co-opt 
witb the Simon Commission, 1928. Appointed 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, January 1929 
and Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
December 1981 to January 1934. Conferred 
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with the title of Raja Bahadur as personal 
distinction 1934 Member of the Advisory 
Council of the Government of Orissa 
1936 Address Rajkanika Cuttack Orissa 


ANITKAR AESHAV RAvCHANDRA, MA | 
BSc, 6.22 Aug 1876 kduc New English 
school at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College Poona Worked as Life Member 
ind Professor of Physics inthe D E Societys 

institutions 1903 32 was in charge of the 
Boarding Iiouse New English School in 190) — 
in charge of Fergusson Coll Hostels 1906 14 

in charge of Navin Mirathi Shala 1914 21 

hid been on the Bombay University Senate 
from 191644 was on the Syndicate 
1921 29 and on the School Leaving Examina 

tion Board for 6 years and Chairman Poona 
District School Board, for six years , represen 

ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee 1920 Secretary, Physical Train 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government 
1928 Principal Fergusson College Poona 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924, 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer 
aty Training Corps Retired as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society 
ind Prof of Physics m the Nowrosp Wadia 
College Poona, in February 1943 Elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Science Uni of 
Bombay for 1933 34 TLilected Dean of the 
{culty of Technology Univ of Bombay for 
1938 39 Accepted Principalship of the 
Pritap Collegein Arts and Science to be 
opened in June 1945 at Amalner East 
k handesh Addess 12, Ganesh Wadi 
Poona 4 


KANTIT RaJ—BYWAIPUR Raja Veni Madhava 
Prasad Singh of Kantit Raj 56 October 20 
1883 Succeeded March 16 1927 Marmneda 
daughter of Rew house has one son and heir 

Shrinivas Prasad Singh 

Educated privately hnows 

English & Hind: 15 a scholar 

of Sanskrit and has trans 

Inted many Sanskmit books 

in Hindi poetry Is the 

head of Gaharwar clan of 

Rajputs and was the guar 

dian of the present Rewa 

Darbar Has travelled 

extensively in India The 

Estate 1s the biggest in the 

Mirvapur District compris 

ing 413 Mahals and shares in seventv three 

others, paying revenue about Rs _ 10» 000 

Address P O Biuaipur, Dist Mirzapur 


hKANWAR SAIN, Ral BAHADUR, MA, Bar at 
Law Chief J ustice High Courts, Eastern 
Bundelkhand Group of States (CI) Edue 
Scotch Mission High School Sialkot, Govern 
ment College Lahore, Wrens Powis Square 
and Lincolns Inn London Scholarship 
holder throughout School and College career 
FirstClass First Punjab University B A (1895) 
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Practised as Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 
1901 1911, Principal, Law College, Lahore, 
1911-1921, Nominated Fellow, Pumiab 
Univ Elected Syndic and Secretary, Onental 
Faculty Punjab Univ , Private Secretary 
to H H The Maharaja of Bikaner (1918), 
Chief Justice, High Court, Jammuand Kashmir 
(1921 1931), Member, Delhi Conspiracy 
Commission 19311933, Elected Trustee, 
Tribune Trust (1932) Elected Fellow, Punjab 
Univ (1935), President, Special Tribunal 
Mithri Notes Korgmg Case, Jodhpur (1935), 
Judicial Minister Jodhpur State (1935 1940) 

Member, Committees of Ministers Chamber 
of Princes (1938 40) Judicial Minister and 
(hief Justice Alwar State 19401942 Chief 
Justice High Courts Jastern Bundelkhand 
Group of States (CIT) Chief Justice High 
Court Panna State (194) Publications 

Papers on Art and Architecture The Qutab 
Minar of Delhi Essays in Urdu Mfuraga t 
Khiyal Urdu Drami—Brahmand Natah 
Address 9 Takshmi Road Dalanwala 
Delt ra Dun (U P ) = 


KAPADTA, PESTONJI PHIROZESHAH, FRIBA 


(Lon) FIITA BA BEL, OBE JP 
Chartered Architect and Crvil Engineer , Educ 
Wilson College Bombay and Engimeermng 
College Poona Partner Kapadia & Baria 
Hon Presy Magistrate Ex Pres of The 
Society of Hon Presidency Magistrates Indian 
Institute of Architects (for 3 successive years) 
and Western India Automobile Association 
Address Jehangr Wadia Building 
Esplanade Road Fort Bombay 


KAPUR Katipas MA, LT, Head Master, 


Kali Charan High School Lucknow 0 11 
Aug 1892 Educ Govt Jubhlee High 
School and Canning College, Lucknow BA 
(1915) LT (1916) and MA (1921) Head 
Master since 1921 Representative of U P 
Head Masters on the Board of H S and Inter 
Education (1925-37) President, UP 
Secondary Education Association (1925 26), 
Secretary, Montessor: and Kindergarten 
Section of the All Asia Conference (1930), 
Convener of the Hindi Committee of the 
Board of H S and Inter Education (1931 37?) 
Chairman, Teachers’ Co operative Providen 
Society, Ltd (1983 39) and of UP SEA 
Co operative Credit Society, Ltd (1940 43), 
General Secretary, UP S E Association, 
(1954 35) Visited Japan on Educationar 
Mission (1936) Hon Editor, ‘‘ Education ” 
Publications Introductory History of India 
in Hindi and Urdu Hindi Sar Sangrah in 
4 volumes, Sahitya Samksta, Towards a 
Better Order Shiksha Samiksha Evolution 
of Indvan Culturein Hindiand Urdu Kashmir 
Address Kah Charan High School Lucknow 


KAPUR R N, Propnetor Lakshm & Co 


and Mg Dir Mysore Investment Corporation 
Ltd and Mysore Financing Co Ltd , 6 in 
1907 at Shahajanpur entered business 
in Madras in 1931 Director, Associated 
Hotels Ltd Mvsore Cider Breweries Ltd 
National Chemicals Ltd etc Address 
Bank of Mysore Buildings, Avenue Road 


Fuller Exhibitioner and Pmzeman, Arnold 
Silver Medalist MA (Physica), 1896, First in 
the University, Maclagan Gold Medalist, M A 
(English), 1807 Asst Prof, Government 
oliege, Lahore Called to the Bay 1900, . 


wen YY AS “ 


* Bangalore City 
KAPURTHALA H H Mawaraga SMR 
JaGaTJIr SI\GH BAHADUR, Maharaja of 
See Indian Princes’ on 

bh 
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hARANTIA BEHRAM Naoross!, MLC. 
JP FCIS, wa leading businessman and 
Director of many Joint Stock Companies in 
Bombay, a prominent member of the Municipal 
Corporation and an Hony 
Presidency Magistrate 
Elected Mayor,1989 Mr 
Karanjia has worked for 28 
years either as Chairman, 
Secretary or Treasurer 0! 
various relief funds 
Secretary, War Loan & 
_Fabe Food Control Committees 
| Paes 1914 19, Our Day Fundé& 
a an mae 6Peoples’ Fair, 1921, when 
ie 2 ae H B H the Prince 
Ce f of Wales visited Bombay 
ies Governors Sind Relief 
Fund 193031, King George V_ Silver 
Jubilee & Memorial Funds Quetta & Bihar 
Earthquake Rehef Funds, Treasurer, 
Hospital Maintenance Committee, Vice 
President, St John Ambulance Asso 
ciation He is a great public worker 
Chairman (nominated), Versova Beach 
Committee, 192434, Trustee, Bombay 
Port Trust, Member, Standing 
Committee, etc, and Chairman, Works & 
Improvements Committees of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation on whose behalf he was 
also on the Advisory Committee of the Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children During the 
eommunal riots he did his best to restore 
good relations between various communities 
Was Member, Bombay Board of Film Censors, 
Advisory Committee of the GIP Ry 
and also B B& CI Ry, Vice 
President WIAA 194546 Excise Advisory 
Committee, President, Indian Merchants 
Chamber, 1932, Society of Honorary Presi 
dency Magistrates, 1932 & Railway Passengers 
& Traffic Relief Association , Silk Merchants 
Association, Chairman of the Public Holiday 
Enquiry Committee (1939) was an Hon visitor 
to Jail He deals on a large scale in 
silk and general merchandise, and as a 
result of his first hand knowledge, has exposed 
stnuggling in silk and other heavy dutiable 
goods going on through land frontiers such as 
Siam Burma, Baluchistan Sind, etc , and thus 
helped Government to secure additional 
revenue In regard to goods entering India 
through Kathiawar Ports he insis on a 
cordon being formed at Viramgam as a result 
of his conference in 1927 with Sir Basil 
Blackett, the then Finance Member of the 
Government of India He gave evidence 
before the Tariff Boards enquiries into the 
Cotton Textile Gold Thread & Silk Industries, 
the Indian Railway Enquiry (Wedgwood 
Committee) and the Central & Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees Assessor, 
Rent Control Committee, 1914-19 President 
of the Managing Committee of Bai Yamunabai 
Nair Hospital was Joint Hon Treasurer of 
“Children s Aid Society and David Sassoon 
Industrial School ’ Elected member on the 
Executive Ctte of the Children aid Society 
Recipient of the Kaiser! Hind Medal, 
the Governor Generals Certificate 
of Merit, King George V Silver Jubilee 
Medal and King s Coronation Medal Secretary, 
Bombay War Gifts Fund from its inception, 
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eT aces LALBHAI, 


an Indwa 


and an active member of several other Wa 
Committees Member of the Ma Com 
mittee ‘‘ Times of India Storm and Pensio: 
Scheme Fund’’ At present a Trustee of thi 
Bombay Port Trust on behaif of the India1 
Merchants’ Chamber representing ‘‘Piece: 
goods Section ’’ Member, Indian Refugee: 
Committee, Director, National War Front— 
Kalbadevi and Ghatkopar Sections 
President, Rotary Club, Bombay Membe: 
of the kxecutive Committee of ‘‘ Bombay 


Red Cross Week General Manager 
Hattersby Mills Ghatkopur Address 
“Shangre La, 4, Carmichael Road, 
Bombay 6 


KARAULI] HH Manandaza Durgad Sin BHOY 


PAL Deo BAHADUR YADUKUL CHANDRA BHAL 
KCSI 6 18 June 1866 s 21 August 1927 
1 ¢ Maharajkumar Shree Ganesh Pal, whe 
has recently been entrusted by H H witt 
full powers of administration and 2 gd ¢ 
Address Karauli, Rajputana 


KARVE DattatTreya GOPAL, M A (Bombay) 


Principal, Brihan Maharashtra College of Com 
merce and Asstt Unit Commander, Poona 
Civic Guard b 24 Dec 1898 Educ 
New Enghsh School and Fergusson College 
Poona Godben Medalist 1921, Wedderburn 
Scholar 1923, Professor of Hustory and 
Kconomics Fergusson College, Poona, 1923 
1935 and 1940 43 Pnncipal, Willingdon Coll 
Dt Satara 1935 40 Lieut and for some time 
Acting Adjutant, Univ Traiming Corps, 1924 
28 Fellow Univ of Bombay, 1935 40 
Secy, Deccan Education Society, 1940 44 
Pres , Indian Economic Asscn , 1945 Publsca 
tions Two Marathi books on Principles of Eco 
noms andIndian Economic Problems (1927 
1929) Federations, a study 1n Comparatiwe Pols 
tics (1933), Poverty and Population wn India 
1937 , Edited Historical and Economic Studves 
1941, Ranade the Prophet of Inberated India 
1942 Address Brihan Maharashtra College 
of Commerce, Poona 4 


Millowner 
22, Dec 1894 m Srimati Sardaben 
ad of Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri of 
Abmredabad Educ at Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon Secy , Ahmedabad Famine 
Relief Committee, 191819; elected 
Vice President, Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association, 192326, Elected Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly as 
representative of the Millowners’ Association 
(1923 26), Nominated as a delegate to the 
12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, 1929, Nominated delegate to the 
18th International Labour Conference 
1084, Elected President, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
198435, Elected Presdent, 
ad Millowners’ Association, 
and 1936 Consultative Member, British 
Indian Trade Delegation to England, 1937. 
Dir Reserve Bank of India , Adviser to the 
Govt of India in the Indo Burma Trade 
Negotiations, 1940, lead the Ahmedabad 
delegations on all matters of im such as 
T Boards, Royal Co ns, Trade 
delegations, etc , Patron of the Ahmedabad 
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lucation Society; Member, Scientific and KAY, Str JoSEPH ASPDEN, Kt. (1927), J P. 


dustrial Research Board,1940 and continued. 
oe of the leaders and President of the 
in Community in India, viz., Sheth Anandji 
slyanjt and managing their large religious 
nds. ‘Member. extile Control Board 
nce 1943 ; and of the Indian Delegation to: 
ie Cotton Conference held at Cairo in 1944. 
idrese Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad - 


CJU, DR. Kamas Nata/M.A., LL.D., M.L. 
., Advocate, Allahabad High Court. 

17th June, 1887; m. Rup Kishori, d. 
' Pandit Niranjan Nath Kauj of Jodhpur. 
duc. : High School, Jaora (C.E.);/' 
orman Christian College, Lahore, Muir Central 
dllege, Allahabad. Commenced practice 
; Cawnpore (1908-14) and joined the High 
ourt Bar at Allahabad in 1914; degree of 
octor of Laws from the Allahabad University 
.919) ; enrolled as Advocate of the Allahabad 
igh Court (1921); member, Council of U. P. 
rovincial Congress Committee for several 
sare; elected Chairman, Allahabad Municipal 
oard (1935-37); Chancellor, Prayag Mahila 
ff'yapith ; President, Allahabad Dist. Agri 


ssociation: Editor, Allahabad Law Journal 
918-48). Member, Executive Council, 


enares Hindu University. Became Minister 
r Justice, Industries and Development, 
overnment of the United Provinces in 1937 
id resigned in 1939; Member, All-India 
ongress Committee since 16th February 1940. 
entenced in connection with the Civil Dis- 
bedience Movement to 18 months 8. I. 
n Nov. 28,1940and released on Nov. 19,1941. 
letained under D. I. R. Aug. 1942 to April 
p48. Publications: A thesis on the Law 
lating to Criminal and Actionable Cons- 
iracies, and a commentary (with Mr. 8. C. 
las) on the Codes of Civil and Criminal 
'rocedure. Address ; 19, Edmonstone Road, 
lahabad. 


ULA, Sir GANGA, B.A., C.ILE. (June 1930) 
.(June 1944);1.A.&A.S., Retired; 6. 9 May, 


877. m. Bhagyabhareoe Wanchoo. 
due. : Government College, Lahore. 
issistant Examiner of Public Works 


.ccounts, 1896; rose to Accountant-General, 
fentral Revenues, 1925-1928; Director, Rail- 
fay Audit, 1929-30; Controller, Civil 
.ccounts, 1930-32 ; appointed acting Auditor- 
leneral, September 1930 to January 1931; 
fember, Posts and Ley Hans Accounts 
[Inquiry Committee, 1931; Member, Bombay 
‘eorganisation Committee, 1982; Member, 
ind Administrative Committee, 1933-34; 
keting Honorary Treasurer, Indian Red Cross 
‘aciety and St. John Ambulance Association, 
1980, 1988, 1985 and 1936); Hon. Treasurer, 
ndian Public Schools Society upto 19386; 
fon. Treasurer, All-India Women’s Education 
fund Association; Hon. Treasurer, Their 
dajesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund (India), 1934- 
1B ef ter, Jind State (Punjab) 
986-48 ; Apptd. Musheer-i-Khas, Hon. Dewan, 
‘ind Govt. and Vice-Pres., Executive Council, 
944. Fellow, Punjab University. Address: 
Yew Delhi, Solan, Sangrur (Jind State). 


WARDHA: THakun SaHEB of. (See 
‘ndian Princes’ Section). 


Managing Director, W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd. 
b. 20th, January, 1884. m. 1928, Mildred 
second d. of late J. 8. and R. A. Burnett of 
Rowsley, Derbyshire. (d. 
born 17th October, 1934). 
Educ. at Bolton, Lanca- 
shire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1908. Mana- 
ging Director and Chaur- 
man of Board of several 
Companies under their § 
control ; Chairman, Bombay # 
Mulowners’ Association, 
1921, 1922, 1935, and i 
Employers’ Delegate to &™ ag 
International Labour Con- 

ference, 1923 ; Officer in Bombay Light Horse ; 
Vice-President, Chamber of Commerce, 1925; 
President, 1926; Vice-President, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31-32 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 ; Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee, (Bombay) 1926; Member, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. Residences - 
Benarth Hall, Conway, North Wales, and 
Wilderness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, 
Pompey: Office: Churchgate Street, Bombay, 
ndia. 





KEDARI Rao, N.R., MA., L.T. 6 Dec. 1893, 


m. Sow, Saraswati (Oct.1915). Educ. ; Kum- 
bakonam and Presy. Colleges, English Lecturer 
in several Arts Colleges of the Madras Presy. 
(1915-42). Lecturer, Teachers’ Coll., Saidapet 
(1942) and Lecturer on Current Problems in 
Indian Education for M.E.D. course (1944). 
Member, Academic Council and Board of 
Studies, Madras Univ. Patron and Life Direc- 
tor, E. Madras. Won Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao’s First Prize (1912); Lord 
Elphinstone Prize (1914); Vivekananda Gold 
Medal (1916) ; and Powell and Morehead Prize 
(1939). Publications: Tamil translation of 
Carpenter’s Comparative Religion. The Sub- 
stitution method of teaching English; and 
Papers of Literary and Educational interest 
(read at various Conferences). Editor, Our 
Home and Schools Magazine (from 1928) and 
Teacher’s College Magazine (1942), Gave evi- 
dence before the Unemployment Cttee. and 
the Tamil Univ. Cttee. of the Govt. of Madras. 
Address : Teachers’ College, Saidapet, Madras. 


KELKAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN, B.A., LL.B. 


(1894); ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesarz, Poona. 0. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabal, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay. Dist. 
Court’ Pleader til] 1896; editor, Alahratta 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Kesari, 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924; 
President, Poona City Muniripality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920; Dele- 
wate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications: Books in Mara- 
thi: 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
in English; Case for Indian Home Bule. 
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of the Pen * Retired from public hife (1937) 
rhe Tilak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Poon: 
y. 


KENNEDY Sim THOMAS SINCLAIR hT MIE 
(Ind) F RS A J P  Dhrector and Gen 
Manager Glenfield & hennedy Ltd Bombay 
& Sheriff of Bombay (1941) 6 1884 at Kilmar 
noch, Scotland Ede  Kettes Coll Edin 
burgh received early training at Glenfield & 
Kennedy Ltd kKilmarnoch Asst Engineer 
Robinson Deep Gold Mines in South Afzica for 
2 years joined Glenfield \& Kennedy Ltd 
Bombay in 1911 served Luropean War 
1914 19 has been on the Advisory Cttee ofthe 
Coll of Lngineering Poona for the last lo 
years President Bombay [En,ineemns Con 
gress 1937 Member ot Institution of In, 
neers (India) Hony Presidency Ma,- strate 
since 1929 Chairman Bombaj Branch of the 
European Association for 2 yeais ex member, 
Bombay Legislative Council and Leader of 
the Luropean Group member, Advisory 
Committee and later Managing Committee 
of the St Georges Hospital Bomnbiy til! 
1938 member of committee of various organi 
Sations including the S P C A the Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage and the Caledonian 
Society and an ex President of the last 
mentioned member European Advisory 
Committee for the Bombay War Gifts Fund 
(hairman Bombay Lvacuees Reception 
Committee, since Nov 1940 Address 
Wallace Buildin, 9 Wallace Street Tort 
Bombiy 


hLONJHAR Rigi SHRLE BALABHADRA 
NARAYAN BHANJ DLO RULER OF (See 
Indian Princes Sectvon) 


KLONJHAR SIATK RaAshomik Laxsi 
NARA\AN BHanJ DIO 1 RLS MRAS 
(Lond )of 6 2oth July 1912 Educ Ray 
humar College Raipur (CP) Graduated 

with distinction from the 

Scottish Church College 

Calcutta University in 1935 

Piocceded to England for 

hi,her studies and joined the 

Middle Temple tor a course 

in Law and the London 

School of Economics tor 

train n2ip public Adminis 

a’ Yee tration After returnin. 

‘ie. fion Logland he underwent 

. 2 % course of administrative 
train ng for sixteen months 
in Mysore State under Sir Mirza Ismail 

Was helpinz his brother in the administration 

ot the State since 10th Jafuary 1940 as 

Development Commissioner which post he 

relinguished from Ist Much 1944 Defence 

Officer from Hebruary 1942 tall December 

1942 in addition to his work of Development 

Commissioner Has been nominated fellow 

of the first Senate of Utkal University by His 

kxcellency the Chancellor Address 

Toners Keonjhar State ESA 

ndia 


KHATRAGARH RaJA BIRDNDRA BAHADUR 
SINGH, RULER or (See Indwn Princes 
Sectron) 
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KHAITAN BHAGWArI PrRasaAaD BA B.- 


(Cal Univ) 06 9th July 1904 son of I 
Bahadur Seth Naurang Rai Khaitan deceas 
Attorney at Law (enrolled 3 4 30) Advoci 
(enolled 14936) Notary 
Public (appomted 308 
1934) partner of 
Messrs Khaitan & Co 
Solicitors Director of 
Bhartia iectric Steel Co, 
Ltd Bharat Su.ar Mulls 
Ltd Upper Ganges Su,ar 
Mills Ltd Steel Products 
Ltd Calcutta Tanne1les 
Ltd Birla Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mulls Ltd 
and others Vice Chairman 
Indian Steel Makers Assocmation Memb: 
Council of Law Peportin, Calcutta Hi, 
Court Member of Boaid of Truste 
Bisseswaila! Motilal Halwasiya Char ty Tru 
the Raghumull Charity Trust connected WwW 
Various educational & sporting institutic 
in Calcutta Address 43 Zakaria Stre 
Calcutta 





KHAITAN,D P MLA Bengal 6b Aug ] 


1888 General Manager of Birla Brothe: 
Ltd Member Bengal Le,islative Assemb! 
Icllow ot Calcutta University Member 
Provincial War supft 
me Comnuttee and of Genel 
fs Advisory Cttee (Munition 
Sugar Comnuttee of Imy 
1lal Council of A,1icultu 
Research Public Relatio 
Committee ot Bengal Ce 
tid A R P Committe 
kood,1ains §=Policy Col 
mittee Cer tial Lood Adv: 
ory Council Rice 1 urche 
in, Boaid (Bengal) Beng 
Central Reliet Lun 
Committee of I ederation of Indian ¢ hambe 
ot Commeice Indian Chamber of Commeit 
ac ac Patron of Bengal == Flyn 
Club Chanman of Sugai Luqmry Conunitte 
Chauman of House Insurance (War) (01 
mittee Member Suzar Contiol Board (o1 
mittees of the Indian Jute Mulls Assov1 
tion, Indian Sugar Mills Association Indi 
Sugar Syndicate Indi1n Chamber of Cor 
merce etc President of Tederation 
Indian Chambers of Commeice [he Indk 
National Committee of the Internation 
Chamber of Commerce Indian Chamber 
Commerce (Calcutta) Bengal Flying Club Tl 
Bengal Millowners Association, &c dc Is 
director of several cotton Mulls and suzar Mull 
etc He was a Commissioner of the Calcutt 
Corporation from 192124 and 1986 t 
1938 and MLC, Bengal, 1922 26, Pres 
dent, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 192 
and 1980 Member Indian Delegation to tt 
International Labour Conference in Genev 
in 1928, Governing Body of the Internations 
Labour Conference 1929 Central Bankin 
Commission in India, 192932, Lhe Jut 
Lnquiry Committee, 19338, Bengal Board ¢ 
Economic Enauiry 1934 and Commussioner 
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the Calcutta Port Trust 193436 Represen 


ted Indian Industries at the Indo Japanese. 


Trade Agreement and the Indo Lancashire 
Agreement Member of the Board of 
Industries Bengal since 1922 Address 
8 Royal Exchange Place CaJcutta 


fr HAITAN MatadIn BA ¢ of R B Harimm 


Khitan b June 1921 belongs to a distinguish 
ed family of Marwarys of Alsisar at Jaipur State 
Educ atLuchnow Fntered Business in 1941 
_ Partner “Messrs Ganesh 
gues noravan Onkarmal Bom 
~ bay Messrs Suraymal Har 
ram Cawnpore Messrs Su 
rajmal Sagarmal Calcutta 
Messre Debidutt Suraj 
mal Padrauna Partner in 
Managing Agency of Ish 
Wat; Khetan Sugar Mulls 
Ltd Lakshmigan) Mahesh 
wari Khetan Sugar Mulls 
Ltd Ramhola India 
United Mills Ltd Bombay 





tahes interest an public activities ‘Vace 
Chairman Padraunt Municipal (Cttee 
Member OT Railway Adsisorv Cttee Pro 


vides for a number of charitable institutions 
such as Khetan Library Khetan Lady 


Hospital Padrauna Debidutt Surajymal 
Khetan Sanskiit Vidyalaya Ahetan 
Hospital Alsisar etc Hobby Studs 
Address 353 halbadevi Road Bombay 

| KHAN Nawanzapa Liagtai ALI, WA 
(Oxon) Barat Law Zamindar b Oct 1 
1895 m Raana Begum Fdue MAO 


College Ahgarh Exeter College Oxfoid and 
Inner Teinple London Tlected Member of 
UP Leg Council in 1926 and agai in 1930 
Dy President t P Leg Council 1931 36 
elected member of the LU P Leg Assembl\ 
in 1987 elected memter of the Centi1l 
Leg Assembly m 1941 D3} Leader Mushn 
League Party in the Central Legislative 
Assembly March 1943 Hon Secy_ All 
India Muslim League since Apil 1036 
Address hahhashan Muzaffaina,ar 
LP and QGuiliRaana New Delhi 


KHAN SAHIB De MLA _ Prime Minister 
NW EE Province 1937 39 ond agin since 
March 194 Fle ted in spite of ( overnment 
1 an on his entry into the Province Memi r 
foveal College of Physicians Ldinbuich 

joined Indian Medical Service held ( vptin : 
1wnk resigned in favom of poli ics Aref 4 
ind ruled 1932 1942 1ddress Peshiwar 


KHAN Dr SiR SHAFAAT AHWAI At (193 ) 
BA Kirst Class Hons and Gold Medallist 
and Priveman in History 1914 Litt D 

1918 Hi.jh Commissioner for Indi in the 
Union of South Africa 1941 455 Leb 1893 m 
fahmida Ahanum Fdue Covt Hih 
School Moradabad Univ of Dublin BA 

first Class Hons in History, 1914 Litt D 
(Dublin) 1918 Member United Prov Le, 
Council for Moradabad 192430 Give 
evidence before the Refoiins Inqumry C ttee 
in 1925 and other ( ttees in lt P  Mushm 
Dele,ate to the Round Ible Confeience 
1930 32 Delegate to Jt Select Cttee on 
Constitutional Keforms 1933 President 
All India Muslim (Conference 1933 Hon 
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Secy to Muslim Delegation to Round Table 
Conference Member of Federal Structure 
Sub C ttee and numerous other Sub C ttees 
of the three Round Table Conferences and 
Jt Select C ttee Member Viceroy s Consulta 
tive Cttee Round Table Conference 1932 
Prof Modern Indian History Allahabad 
Univ 1921 apptd Offg Member Federal 
Pubhe« Sersice Commission New Delhi 
from May 6th 1940 to July 31st 1940 apptd 
High Commussioner for India in the Umon 
of South Africa 1941 Publications Four 
der and Lditor till 1925 of the Journal of 
Indian History Published Anglo Portu 
guese Negotiations relating to Bombay 
1667 1763 ete 4dddress Iuchnow 


KHAN Wartl AHwap MA (Agra) MTF (Pun 


jab) SAHIBZADA OF TONK fourth in descent 
from Nawab Amir khan Bahadur founder of 
Tonk State Diwan Dujana State (Punjab) 
(services lent by Jaipur 
Darbar) s+ of Sahibzada 
Ali Ahmed Khan Bihadur 
and Tahera Begam Sahiba 
& 1900 m Amatul Ban 
Begum Sahiba d of the 
chief of Budhansi Aligarh 


Ones A noble of Jaipur 
State (Rajputana) Pub 
dications Muhhtasar 
Dunvi Achhuta S far 





and Inshai Salma (Urdu) wii." 
Mohawrati Dagh (Urdu) ~~ 

(under publication) Inghsh idioms and 
phrases with meanings in Urdu and Hindi 
including war words and phrases relating to 
pohtics contributes to various literary Urdu 
ind Fnglish periodicals Fxaminer Punjah 
ind Delhi Universities Fxaminer Tederal 
Public Service Commission Govt of India 
member All India Educational Conference 
Ahgarh and Board of Fducation Rajputiana 
Judicial Officer for 17 years and Revenue 
Officer for one year in Jaipur State Address 
Bough Chouriwala Jaipur and The Palace 
PO Dujana State (Punjab ) 


KHANDFLWAT H P Chartered Accountant 


practising 13 Ayditor at Caleutta & Delhi 
6 21st Jan 190€ s¢ of Mr R P hhandelwal 
Member Calcutta Stock Ixchan.e Assen 
Ltd n im 1925 Srimati 
hKusum Lata of Agra 
Fduc Theosophical School 
a Cawnpore Vidyasagar 
Coll Calcutta and London 
Sch of Economies London 
Obtained BCom Honours 
Degree of Calcutta Univer 
sity standing first and 
BCom Degree of London 
, University Member 

Institute of Chartered 

Accountants Fngland & 
Registered Accountant in British 





Vales 
India Gwalhor Jaipur & Cooch Bihar State 
1 dited Jute Mills Review 1n 1935 Recreations 


Suimming & Rowing Clits Life Member 
(ivleutta Club Ltd VWarwar: Rowing Club 
Tite member Automobile Asscn of Bengal 
Caleutta Address —Residence 114 Russi 
Road Offitie—6 Old Post Office Street 
Delhi Address Raghugan) Chawr: Bazar 
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Landmarks of manic bee hfe, ‘‘A Passing 

Phase of Politics.” ‘‘Pleasures and Privileges 

of the Pen.’’ Retired from public life (1937) 

rr ohia : Tilak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
y. 


KENNEDY, Str THowas SI\CLAIR, KT, MT E 
(Ind), F RS A, J P Director and Gen 
Manager Glenfield & hennedy, Ltd , Bombay. 
& Sheriff of Bombay (1941) 6 1884 at Kilmar 
nock, Scotland Educ kettes Coll, Edin: 
burgh , received early training at Glenfield & 
Kennedy Ltd, khilmarnack, Asst Engineer 
Robinson Deep Gold Mines in South Africa for 
2 years, jomed Glenfield A Kennedy Ltd 
Bombay, 1n 1911, served Luiopean War 
1914-19 , has been on the Advisory Cttee of the 
Coll of Engineering, Poona fo the last 15 
years , President, Bombay Lngzineeimnsg (on 
gress, 1937, Member ot Institution of Ln. 
neers (India), Hony Presidency Magistrate 
since 1929, Chairman, Bombay Branch of the 
European Association for 2 yea1s , ex member, 
Bombay Legislative Council and Leader of 
the Luropean Group, member, Advisory 
Committee, and later Managmg Committee 
of the St George’s Hospital, Bombay, til! 
1938 , member of commuttee of various organ) 
sations including theS P C A, the Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage and the Caledoman 
Society, and an ex-President of the last 
mentioned, member, European Advisory 
Committee for the Bombay War Gifts Fund, 
Chairman, Bombay Lvacuees Keception 
Committee, since Nov 1940 Address 
Wallace Building, 9, Wallace Street Hort 
Bomb1yj 


KEONJHAR Rasa 
NARAYAN BHANJ DLO, 
Indian Princes’ Section) 


KLONJHAR SLATE RashowiR LAXMI 
NARALAN BHANJ Di0 1 RLS MRAS 
(Lond )of 06 25th July,1912 Educ  Raj- 
Lumar College Raipur (CP) Graduated 
with distinction from the 
Scottish Church College 
Calcutta l niversity in 1935 
Procceded to England for 
hither studies and joined the 
Middle ‘lemple for a course 
im Law and the London 
School of Kconomics to. 
trainng in public Adminis 
af ge tration After returning 
%a@«. from Lngland he underwent 
ye’ .. ‘ 2 course of administrative 

train'ng for sixteen months 
in Mysore State under Sir Mirza Ismail 
Was helping his brother 1n the administration 
of the State since 10th January, 1940 as 
Development Commissioner which post he 
relinquished from Ist March, 1944 Defence 
Officer from kebruary, 1942 till December 
1942 in addition to Ins work of Development 
Commissioner Has been nominated fellow 
of the first Senate of Utkal University by His 


SHRLE BALABHADRA 
RULLR OF (See 





Excellency the Chancellor Address 
ee a al Keonjhar State, ESA 
nda. 


KHAIRBAGARH RAJA BIRENDRA BAHADUR 


SinagH, BuLER oF, (See Indwn Princes’ 
Section 
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KHAIRPUR H H MIR Fatt Monamms 
KHAN TALPUR, RULER OF (See Indu 
Princes’ Section) 

KHAITAN, BHAGWATI PRasAn, BA, BI 


(Cal Umv) 06 9th July 1904, son of R 
Bahadur Seth Naurang Rai Khaitan decease 
Attorney at Law (enrolled 3-4 30), Advoca 


(emolled 14-9-36), Notary 
Public (appointed 30 8- 
1934), partner of 


Messts Khaitan & Co 
Solicitors, Director ot 
Bhartia Electric Steel Co, 
Ltd, Bharat Sugar Mulls 
Ltd Upper Ganges Sugar 
Mills Ltd, Steel Products 
Ltd Calcutta Tanne1les 
Ltd Birla Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mulls Ltd 
and others Vice Chauman, 
Indian Steel Makers A-somation Membe 
Council of Law Reporting Calcutta Hi, 
Court, Member of Boaid of Trustee 
Bisseswailal Motilal Halwasiya Charity Tru 
the Raghumull Charity Trust, connected v 
Various educational & sporting institutio 
in Calcutta Address 43, Zakania Stree 
Calcutta 


KHAITAN, D P, MLA, Bengal b Aug 1 
1888 General Manager of Birla Brother 
Ltd , Member, Bengal Legislative Assembl 
Fellow of Calcutta University Member 

Provincial War supp. 
me Committee and of Gener 
§ Advisory Cttee (Munition: 

Sugar Committee of Imp 

llal Council of Agiicultw 

Research Public Relatior 

Comumittcc of Bengal Ce 

tral A KR P Comnutte 

loodgiains Policy Con 
mittee Cential Lood Advi 
ory Counul, Rice Puscha 
ing Boaid (Bengal), Beng. 

Central Reliet Kun 

Comittee of lede1ation of Indian (hambe: 

ot Commerce Indian Chamber of Commerc 

ac, AC Patron of Bengal Flyn 

Club Chauman ot Sugai Lnquiry Connnitte 

Chairman of House Insurance (War) (on 

mittee, Member, Sugai Confiol Board, Con 

mittees of the Indian Jute Mulls Assoc! 
tion, Indian Sugar Mulls Association, India 

Sugar Syndicate, Indian Chamber of Con 

merce, etc President of Federation « 

Indian Chambers of Commerce, The Indi: 

National Committee of the Internation 

Chamber of Commerce, Indian Chamber < 

Commerce,(Calcutta), Bengal Flying Club, Th 

Bengal Mallowners’ Association, &c d&c Is 

duector of several cotton Mills and sugar Mill: 

etc He was a Commissioner of the Calcutt 

Corporation from 1921-24 and 1986 | 

1938 and MLC., Bengal, 1922-26; Pres 

dent, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 192 

and 1930. Member, Indian Delegation to th 

International Labour Conference in Gene\. 

in 1928, Governing Body of the Internationa 

Tabour Conference 1929, Central Bankin, 

Commission in India, 1929-32, The Jut 

Enquiry Committee, 1933, Bengal Board 

Economie Enquiry, 1934 and Commissioner 0 
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the Calcutta Port Trust 193436 Represen 
ted Indian Industries at the Indo Japanese 
Trade Agreement and the Indo Lancashire 
Agreement 


Industries Bengal 


8 Royal Exchange Place Calcutta 


HAITAN MATADIV BA g¢ of R B Harimm 
Khitan 6 June 1921 belongs to a distinguish 


ef family of Marwanis of Alsisar at Jaipur State 
Educ 


at Lucknow Fntered Business in 1941 
_ Partner “Messrs Ganesh 

a oniraven Onkarmal Bom 

a bay Messrs Surajmal Har 
ram Cawnpore Messrs Su 
raymal Sagarmal Calcutta 
Messr Debidutt Suraj 
mal Padrauna Partner in 
* “Managmg Agency of Ish 
Wari Khetan Sugar Milis 
Ltd Takshmigan) Mahesh 
wiri Khetan Sugar Mills 
Ltd Ramhola India 
United Mills Ltd Bombay 





takes interest in public activities Vice 
Chairman Padraunt Municipal Cttee 
Member OT Railway Advisory Cttee Pro 


vides for a number of charitable imstitutions 
such as K.hetan Library Khetan Lady 


Hospital Padrauna Debidutt Surajymal 
Khetan Sanshiuit Vidyalaya Ahetan 
Hospital Alsisar etc Hobby Study 


Address 303 Kalbadevi Road Bombay 


‘HAN NAWABZADA LiaqgcaT ALI, WA 
(Oxon) Barat Law Zamindir 6 Oct 1 
1895 m Raana Begum Fdue MAO 
College Aligarh Exeter College Oxfoid and 
Inner Temple London TFilected Member of 
UP Leg (Council in 1926 and again in 1930 
Dy President UI Leg Council 1931 36 
elected member of the | P Leg Assembly 
in 1937 elected memter of the Centi4 
Leg Assembly in 1941 Dy Leader Mushn 
League Party in the Central Legislative 


Assembly March 1943 Hon Secy_ All 
fudia Muslim League since Apiil 1936 
Address khahkashan Muzaffarnagar 
UCP and Gul1 Raana New Delhi 


WAN SAHIB Dr “WI A_~ Prime Minister 
NWE Province 1937 39 ind wun since 
March 1949 Hie ted in spite of ( overnment 
hain on lis entry into the Province Vi mi 1 
toval College of Phvsiaans Ldinburgh 
joined Ji dian Medieal Service held € aptain 
abok resigned in favom of politus Am t — 
nd tuled 1902 1942 Address Peshawai 


SHAN Dr Sir SHAFAAT AHMAT At (193 ) 
BA First Class Hons and Gold Med ulist 
and Prizeman in History 1914 Litt D 
1918 High Commissioner for India in the 
( nion of South Afnca 1941 456 leh 1893 m 
lahnida Khanum Fad uc Govt Hiik 
School Moradabad Univ of Dublin BA 
lir ¢ Class Hons in History, 1914 Litt. D 
(Dublin) 1918 Member United Prov Le, 
Council for Moradabad 192430 ( we 
c\idence before the Retorms Inquiuy C ttee 
in 1925 and other ( ttees in lt P  Mushm 
Delegate to the Round Table Conteience 
1980 32 Delegate to Jt Select Cttee on 
Constitutional Reforms 1933 President 
All India Muslim (Conference 1933 Hon 


Member of the Board of. 
since 1922 Address — 
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Secy to Mushm Delegation to Round Table 
Conference Member of Kederal Structure 
Sub C ttee and numerous other Sub C ttees 
of the three Round Table Conferences and 
Jt Select C ttee Member \iceroy s Consulta 
tive Cttee Round Table Conference 1932 
Prof Modern Indian History Allahabad 
Univ 1921 apptd Offg Member Federal 
Public Service Commission New Delhi 
from May 6th 1940 to July 31st 1940 apptd 
High Commissioner for India in the Union 
of South Afmea 1941 Publications Four 
der and I ditor till 1925 of the Journal of 
Indian History Published Anglo Portu 
guese Negotiations relating to Bombay 
1667 1763 ete 4ddress  Luchnow 


KHAN Wall AHwWAD MA (Agra) MT (Pun 


jab) SARIBZADA OF TONK fourth in descent 
from Nawab Amir Khan Bihadur founder of 
Tonk State Diwan Dujana State (Punjab) 
(services lent by Jaipur 
Darbar) <¢ of Sahibzada 
Ali Ahmed Khan Bahadur 
and Tahera Begam Sahiba 

¢t 1900 m Amatul Bar 
Begum Shiba d of the 
chief of Budhansi Aligarh 





Ones A noble of Jaipur 
State (Rajputana) Pub 
ications Mukht sar 
Dunyi Achhuta Safar 


and Inshai Salma (Urdu) “ey xe 
Mohawrati Dagh (Urdu) . 

{under publication) Unghsh idioms and 
phrases with meanings in Urdu and Hindi 
including war words and phrases relating to 
politics contributes to various literary Urdu 
and Fnglish periodicals Examiner Punjah 
ind Delhi Universities Fxaminer Tederal 
Public Service Commission Govt of India 
member All India Educational Conference 
Aligarh and Board of Fducation Rajputana 
Judicial Officer for 17 years and Revenue 
Officer for one vear in Jaipur State Address 
Bogh Chounwala Japur and Ihe Palace 
PO Dujana State (Punjab ) 


KHANDFLWAL H P Chartered Accountant 


practising 1 Auditor at Calcutta & Delh 
6 wist Jan 1906 s¢ of Mr R P Khandelwal 
Memter Calcutta Stock Lxchan,.e Asscn 
Itd » im 1925 Srimati 
husum Lata of Agra 
Fduc Theo ophical School 
Cawnpore Vidv wagar 
Coll Calcutta and London 
Sch of Economies JI ondon 
Obtiuned BCom Honours 
Degree of Calcutta Univer 
sity standing first and 
BCom Degree of IT ondon 
University Member 
Institute of Chuirtried 
Accountants Fngland « 
Registered Accountant an British 


Wales 
India Gwahor Jaipur & Cooch Bihar State 
1 dited Jute Malls Review 1n 1935 Recreations 


Swunmung & Rowing (libs Life Member 
Caleutta Club Ltd Marwar Rowing Club 
Tite member Automobile Asscn of Bengal 
Caleutta Address —Resudence 114 Russ. 
Road Office—6 Old Post Office Street 
Dethi Address Raghugan) ( hawri Bazar 
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KHANNA Ral BAHADUR MEHR CHAND. 
CiE, MLA 0b 1897, Educ Edwardes 
Coll, Peshawar, 1919, Member, Municipal 
Cttee and Cantonment Board 1922 37, 
Hon Magistrate 193037 submitted Memo 
randum, Bray Enquiry Cttee (1922) Chair 
inan, Reception Cttee Frontier Postal & 
RMS _ Conference, Peshawar (1925) gave 
evidence before the Age of Consent Cttee , 
the Banking Enquiry Cttee and the Rova. 
Statutory Commission (1929) Chairman, Re 
ception Cttee, All India Postal & RMS 
Conference, Peshawar (1929) submitted 
Memorandum, First R.T.C (1980) President, 
Punjab Sanatan Dharam Education Con 
ference Lahore (1930) , Member, Frontier Re- 
gulations Enquiry Cttee set up by the Govt 
of India (1931), and Frontier Leg. Council 
(1932 37), gave evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Cttee , London (1933), Presi- 
dent Punjab Sanatan Dharam Mahavir Dal 
Conference, Rawalpind: (1934) Chairman, 
Reception Cttee. Frontier Punjab Sindh 
Hindus’ Conference, Peshawar (1934) 
Member, Frontier Corruption Enquiry Cttee 
and the Provincial Franchise Cttee co opted 
member of the Lotman and Hammond 
Cttees , Finance Minister, FrontiergGovt 
(1937) Member Frontier Leg Assembly Red 
Cross Cttee Non Party Conference (Sapru) 
Detained in Central Jail Bhagalpur for 
defying the ban placed by the Govt of Bihar 
on the Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
(1941) Indias delegate to the Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations (Canada) 
(1942) Secy Frontier Congress Parha- 
mentary Party 1943 44 Publicatibns Pakr 
stan—A Hindu Trew Address 28 Sadder 
Road Peshawar 


KHARE How’srr DR NARAYAN BHASKAR 
BA MD Member Viceroys Liecutive 
Council Department of Commonwealth Rela 
tions since May 1943 Db 1884 CP 
Medical Service 190716 Resigned fiom 
Government service 1n 1916 Member of the 
Tegislative Council of C P and Berar from 
1923 to 1929 elected on the Swaraj Party 
ticket Imprisoned in 1930 Civil Disobedience 
Movement Member Central Legislative 
Assembly from 1935 to 1987 where he placed 
on the Statute a bill called the Ariya Marriage 
Validation Bill First Prime Min of the C P 
and Berar 1937 38 resigned on account of 
differences with Mr Gandhi and the Congress 
Working Committee on the issue of demo 
cracy in the Congress helped to resolve the 
deadlock between Indian Press and Govt of 
India over Bhansali Fast affair which resulted 
1n & compromise Satisfactory to Prof Bhansal: 
who was fasting to death as a protest against 
Govt s attitude in declining an enquiry into 
alleged police excesses in connection with the 
Chimur disturbances Has been responsible 
to put.on the Statute Book the Reciprocity Act 
which provides for the same treatment in 
India to the South Afmcan Europeans as 1s 
given to Indians in South Afnea by the Union 
Govt Address New Delhi, Indira Mahal, 
Dhantoh, Nagpur, C P 


KHAREGAT Sik PHEROZE MERWAN Kt 
(1943), CI E (1985, BA,IC 8 
Addl Secretary, Dept of Education, Health| 


kKHEMAA, MADANLAL, 


KHER, BaL GANGADHAB, 


Who's Who wn India 


and Lands since May 1944 6 20th Ma 
1890 m Miss M Dadabhoy (20th Decemt 
1919) Educ Bombay and Clare Colle. 
Cambridge apptd after exam of 1913 
arrived in India 9th Dec 1914, and serve 
m the United Provs as Asst Magte and Collr 
Jt Magte June 1922 Offg Under Sec . 
Govt of India June to November 1922 
Offg Magete and Colir, April 1923, confd 
Apl 1931, Offg Registrar, Coop Socfeties 
Dec 1926, Secty to Govt UP Dept oI 
Industries and Educn, Mar 1932, anc 
again, Sept 1935, Labour Commr, July 
1938, Vice Chairman, Imperial Council 
Agric Research April 1939 to May 1044 
Address 12, Queensway New Delhi 


KHATAU SETH DHARAMSEY MULRAJ, BSc 


Prominent Millownerand Industnahist Edu 

Elphinston Coll and the Royal Institute of 
Science Elected Chairman Mullowners 
Assc, Bombay (1937 38) 
at a very young age At 
present he 1s Durector of 
nearly 40 limited compames @ 

and combines including § 
Cement Companies Textile 
Mills Insurance Companies, 
shipping Companies, @ 
Airlines etc mz The @ 
Associated Cement Cos & 
Ltd , The Khatau Makanji J 

Spg & Wvg Co, Ltd, | ! 3 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co, 

Ltd The lata Hydro Electric Power Supply 
Co Ltd, The Vishnu & Laxmi Cotton Mille 
Itd, The Bombay Steam Navigation Co 
Ltd The Air Services of India Ltd The 
Central Bank of India Ltd ete Address 
Laxmi Building Ballard Pier, Fort, Bombay 


President, Marwar! 
Chamber of Commerce Calcutta , Councillor 
Corporation of Calcutta Member Bengal 
Post War Reconstruction (Industrial Develop 
ment) Committee, Pro 
vinciil War Supply Advi 
sory Committee, Calcutta 
Port Committee of the Ex 
port Advisory Committee 
Local Advisory Committee 
of ET I Ry Chamber oi 
Commerce Food Supply Or 
ganisation Indian Air Force 
Welfare Cttee (Bengal) 
“en District Sailors, Soldiers and 
m@ Airmens Board, 8 V § 
~ Marwar Hospital , Marwar 
Assen , Calcutta Pinjrapole Society, Handu 
Abala Ashram Cttee , Vice President, Baba 
Kalikamliwala Panchayet Kshetra, Rikhi 
kesh Solicitors’ Employees Association 
Director of Ice Board Cotton, Flour and Oil 
Mills, Investment Land Development Che 
mical & Drug, Newspaper Companies Partner 
of Messrs Khaitan & Co, Solicitors, Son of 
Babu Jamnadas Khemka, who has various’ 
industrial and business concerns Address 
1B, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta 


BA, LLB,Ex 
Prime Minister, Government of Bombay 
6 1888, Educ- at Wilson College 
Vurjeewandas Madhavdas Sanskrit Scholar 








}. 


Who's Who in India 


‘Bhawoo Daji_ Prizeman, Dakshina Fellow. KHOSLA, KansHl Raw, 


‘Enrolled as Vakil 1912, Solicitor 1918. 
Partner, Messrs, Manilal Kher Ambalal & 
Co., Solicitors, Ex-Director, Bombay Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, Ltd. Taking active 
part in politics since 1922. Secretary 
of the Swaraj Party; Secretary of the Bardoli 
Satyagraha Inquiry Committee; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee, in 1930; 
sentenced to eight months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and fine. Again arrested 1982; sen- 
tenced to two years rigorousimprisonment and 
fine. Ex-President, Harijan Sevak Sangh, 


harashtra; Founder, Bombay Legal Aid. 


Ma 

Society; Chairman, Shradhanand Anath 
Mahilashiram ; Leader, Bombay Legislature 
Congress Party, 


Member “‘ Adivasi Seva Mandal’’ a Socisty 
for rendering service to the aboriginal tribes. 
Joint nag Bombay Suburban Social Service 
League; Pres., Balkanji-Bari—The All-India 
Children’s Asscn.; Chairman, “ Pushpa—The 
Children’s Own Paper,’’ Illustrated monthly 
Magazine for boys and girls. Address: 
“ Alaka,’’ 14th Road, Khar, Bombay. 


HIRASRA: THAKORE SAHEB’ SHRI 
SURSINHJI BALSINHJI. The Ruling Chief of 
Khirasra State in Western Kathiawar Agency. 
b. 26th September, 1890. Succeeded: 24th 
February, 1920. He received 
his education in England 
where he stayed for atout 
three and a half years and 
has travelled in Europe. He 
had the privilege of attend- 
ing the Coronation in Eng- 
land in 1911. He received 
Military training for about 
Cadet Corps College at 
two years in the Imperial 
Dehra Dun. Education and Medical Relief 
are given free in the State. Married, has 
six sons. Yuvraj Shri Prabalsinhji, Kumar 
Shri Harischandrasinhji; Kumar Shri Kanak- 
sinhji; Kumar Shri Pratapchandrasinhji ; 
Kumar Shri Digvijaysinhji; Kumar Shri 
Pyara Saheb. Address: Sur Niwas, Khirasra 
(Ranmalji), Kathiawar. 


HORANA, N. C., B. Com., and Associate of 
the Indian Institute of Bankers, Managing 
Director, National Savings Bank Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Graduated in Commerce from Allaha- 
bad University in 1927. 
Joined Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
and worked until 1933. 7 
Manager, The Punjab Na- Bi, °"a 
tional Bank Ltd., Amritsar # . 
and Bombay, 19338-1941. 
Resigned in April 1941 and 
founded the National Sav- } 
ings Bank Ltd. Takes active | 
part in social work. Mem- 
ber, Cricket Club of India } 

td. Address : 43-45, Apollo } 
Street, Bombay and 14, 
Bilkha House, Churchgate 
Bombay. 





be © sieeyt 








Reclamation, 


Prime Minister, 1937-39. : 
Arrested and imprisoned under Defence of: 
India Act, 1940, and again in August 1942 ;. 
released July 14, 1944 ; President and Founder | 
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Proprietor. The 
Imperial Publishing Co., Lahore; Govern- 
ing Director, Kaye Motors Ltd., Lahore. 
b, April 1882. Edue.: F. C. College, Lahore. 
Joined Commercial Bank of India, Ltd., 
1902; Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904; Punjab 
Co-operative Bank, 1906; Railway Vending 
Contractor 1907; Proprietor, K. R. Khosla 
& Co., 1901; Started Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911; Industrial and Exchange 
Bank at Bombay 1920. “ Hindu Herald ”’ 
1928 ; Member, Executive Cttee.: Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lahore ; N. W. R. Advisory 
Committee, Lahore. Aerated Water and Ice 
Contractor N.W.R. 1945. Publications: 
la Directory,"’ “Imperial Coronation 
Durbar,’’ “‘India and the War,” H.I. M. 
V and the Princes of India 
Y Empire,’” “ Leading 
in India.”’ “ Indian 
Banking Year Book,’ ‘‘ States Estate ; Who's 
Who in India and Burma,” *‘ India and World 
War 2’. Editor: ‘‘ Daily Herald,” 1982-34. 
Address: Post Box, 250, Lahore. 


KHUNDKAR, THE Hon. MR. JUSTICH NURAL 


AZEREM, B.A, (Cal.), B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.) 
Called tothe Barfrom Lincoln’s Inn, January 
1018, Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 6. 17th 
March 1890; m. Rose Marcar; Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Lecturer, ‘ 
Senior Commercial Institutes, 1918-19; 
Lecturer in Mercantile Law, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1921-24; Presidency Magistrate, 1920; 
Judge, Small Causes Court, 1923; Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, Bengal, 1924; Vice- 
President, All-India Society for prevention of 
Cruelty to animals, 1939- President, Calcutta 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
1942; Member, Governing Body, Presy. Coll , 
Calcutta ; Advisory Cttee. H. E. the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund, Bengal; St. Dunstan’s; 
Muslim Welfare Society ; Indian Seamen’s 
Welfare ; Indian Troops Amenities Shop and 
Canteen. Publications : Miscellaneous articles. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


KIBE, MADHAVRAO VINAYAK, Sardar (here- 


ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901), Aitmod-ud 
Dowla (1980), Vazir-ud-dowla, 1983. Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore. b. 1877. m.Kamalabai Kibe. Edue.: 
Daly College. Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon, Attache to Agent tothe 
Governor-General in Central India; Minister, 
Dewas State (J.B.), 1912-14 Publications: 
articles in well-known magazines in Hindi, 
Marathi and English on Economics, History 
and Antiquities. Address: Saraswati- 
niketan, Indore, Centra] India. 


fe; KIDWAI, MowaMMED EHSaNUR RAHMAN, B.A. 


(All.) 1915 and B.a. (Cantab) 1919; Barrister. 
at-‘law; Zamindar of Baragaon, Dist, Bara- 
banki; 6. 1887. m.d. of the Raja of Gandara 
(Bahraich Dist.) and after her death the 2. 
otf a Zamindar in Jaunpur Dist. Educ: 
Queens and Jubilee High Schools, Lucknow ; 
Canning Coll., Lucknow ; and St. Catherine’s 
Coll., Cambridge, England; After return from 
England in 1920, enrolled as an advocate in 
the Allahabad High Court aud Judicial 


£140 


Commissioner s Court (Oudh) and have been 
practising since then, Secy U P Provincial 
Muslim League 1923 40 Member of the 
U P Mushm League Working Cttee elected 
member of the Lucknow Municipal Board 
1028 44 elected as member of the U P Leg 
Council in 1940 on Muslim League ticket 
Actively interested in social educational and 
political uplift of Indians specially of Muslim 


community Address 3 Quinton Road 
Lucknow 
KIDWAT Rati AHMAD b 1894 Educ 


M A O College Aligarh Zamuindar gave up 
attendin.. law lectures as non co operator 
1921 Secretary and President U P Congress 
Committee 1922 26 Sentenced to one years 
imprisonment under Criminal Liw Amend 
ment Act 19.2 Member and whip of Swaraj 
Party Leg Assembly 192629 Munister 
UP Govt 193739 Add Masuli Bara 
bank1 Dist 


KIMATRAI ASOoMAL, RAO BAHADUR TP b 
October 1884 A leading member of Sindhi 
Punjabi Community  Llected by joint 
electorate from various wards to harach) 
Municipal Corporation and 
served there on Managing 
Committee Garden Com 
mittee and other Com 
mitteés syecial birstd@lass 
Magistrate 191338 Life 
Member of Ida Rieu Poor 
_ Welfare Association and 
Member of Standing Com 
mittee Life Member and 
Hony IreasurerofS PCA 
Hony Se retary and Trea 
surer Of Karachi Branch of 
Overseas League Hony Treasurer and Trustee 
of King Emperors Anti Tuber 
culosis Fund (Sind Branch) Hony Treasurer 
Sind Provincial Tuberculosis Association Hon 
Secretary Sind War Fund for city of Karachi 
(Hindu Section) Member of The Tuberculosis 
Association of India Member of Organising 
Committee of Smd War Week & Karachi 
(War Week Fete) nominated Member of 
Managing Committee of Poor Patients Relief. 
Society and Membe: of Shri Nathdwaza j 
Managing Committee Recipient of Coronation | 
Medal Afrmama and Gold Watch 4ddress 
65 Britto Road Jamshed Quarter Karachi 
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KING THE How Mr JUstICF ARCHIBALD 
JOHN ht BA (Hon ) (Oxford) ICS 

Judge Madras Hiph(ourt & 27 July 188" > 

Mary Annette Halliwell (1915) Educ 

Liverpool College Lincoln College Oxford 
Appointed to 1CS 1910 Arrivedin Inda 
Nov 1911 Appomted to High Court July 
1984 Address The Albany College Roed 
Cathedral PO Madras 





KIRCHNER, BEPNARD JusFPH CBE & Nov) 
23 1894 m Vivienne Mary, y ad of the 
late Lt Col T Ffrench ITA 2ds Fdue 

Clapham Coll and Imperial Coll of Science 
London Served in European War 1914 19 

Artists Rifles, South Staffordshire Regt and 
RAF , BEF France 101415, Joined 
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The Statesman 1922 Mgr The Englishman 
1928 30, Mg Editor Zhe Statesman Delhi 
Dir The Statesman Ltd Hon Treasurer 
Indian Eastern Newspaper Society 1939 41 
Member Delhi National Service Advisory 
Committee 193941 Clef Press Adviser 
Govt of India 194144 Clubs IDG 
Tollygunge Saturday Public itions Edited 
the drtwts Rifles holl of Honour (19.0) 
Address Co The Statesm in Ltd 
Calcutta 


KIRLOSKAR L K_ founder of Kuirloskar 


Bros Ltd 6 18¢9 at Gurlhosur in Belgaum 
Distinxt Started career as di wing teacher at 
Victoria Jubilee Techn cal Institute Bombay 
where he served for 14 
Veirs acyuring mechini 
(al and Ingineerin, hnow 
ledge during, his spire time 
After leaving service it 
temyted to manufuture 
buttons and pill boxes @ 
Stirted Cycle business at | 
Bel,aum = =1898)—Ss Brou, ht 
out 1. hand chaff cutter 
1900 started ma«anufic 
ture of improved von 
plouzhs 1904 Istablished 
wt = Kuirloskarwad: Aundh 
and incorporated the 

limited liability concern 
of the Mys,1e Kulosla: Ltd m 





State 
business 
19.0 houndet 
Ridhal u 
Kirloshar ded 1933 has four sons and on 


191( 
into 


daughter Ihnee of Ins sons ue M wigin,, 
Kurloshar Bros Itd and the fourth 1s con 
ducting a farm near Linsalore Spends 1 
retuellifeinhsfain Hobly 4 vriculture 
Adire s Kuirlosharwad! Aundh State gi 


KIRPALANI HIRANAND KHUSHIRAM CIE 


IcS WA (Bom) BA (Oxon) Bar at 
Law (Lincolns Inn) Industrial Adviser to 
the Govt of India since 1945 6 28 Januarv 
1888 m toGul H Gidvani Educ N H 
Academy Hyderabad (Sind) D J Sind 
College Karachi and Merton Coll , Oxford 
Asstt Collr and Magte Ahmedabad Broach 
and Surat 19121918 Municipal Commssr 
Surat 1918 to 1920 Collr and Dist Magte 
Kaira 1923 24 Dy Secretary to Government, 
Rev Deptt 192426 Collector of Kolaba 
1928, Deputy Secretary Indian Central 
Comniittee, 1929 Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha 1930 31 
Municipal Commnasioner, City of Bombay 
1931 34 Member Legislative Assembl), 
1935 Secretary to the Government ot 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Sind 
1986 38 Chairman Bombay Port Trust 
1988 41 Chief Secretary to the Govt 
of Bombay 1942 Adviser to H E_ the 
Governor of Bombay 1943 PrimesManister 
Bikaner State, 19438 44 Address Co The 
Bank of India Fort Bombay 
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KIRPALANI, Mortram KHUSHIRAM, B.A 

(Oxon.), C.I.E. 1945 ; Secretary to the Govt. « 
Bengal, Dept. of Commerce, Labour an 
Industries. 6. Aug. 15, 1901; Educ.: Th 
Academy, Hyderabad, Sind ; and New College, 
Oxford. Joined the Indian Civil Service in 
1926. Was Magistrate and Collector, Midna 
pore, 19384; District Judge, Khulna 1935 
Excise Commissioner, Bengal, 1988; Deput: 
Secretary, Finance Dept., 1940; Secretar 


Commerce Department since 1941. Address 
C/o Grindlay Bank, Calcutta. 
KIRPALANI, * Sanrpas KHUSHIRAM, B.A 


(Hons.), Bombay, 1919; B.A. (Oxon.), 1922 

Trade Commissioner for India in the U.S.A. 
since May 1944, 5b, April 7, 1899; m. Mith 
Kundanmal. Educ. : N. A. Academy, Hydera. 
bad, Sind; D. J. Sind College, Karachi: St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay ; New College Ox- 
ford, Terms for Bar at Gray’s Inn. Asstt. Col- 
lector, Punjab, 1922-26 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
Hissar, Karnal Dist., 1926-29 ; Secy. to Finan- 
cial Comunissioner, 1929-31 ; Revenue Secy. te 
Govt.of Punjab, 1932 ; Dy. Commsnr., Jhelum, 
1932-33 ; Settlement Officer, Lyallpur, 1933- 
37; Secy. to Govt. of Punjab, Electricity and 
Industries Depts., 1937-1941; May 1941 to 
May 1042; Jt. Secy., Govt. of India, Supply 
Dept., Calcutta and Delhi, 1941-13, Pubii- 
cations: Final Settlement Report, Lyallpur 
Dist., Punjab. Clubs: Gymkhana and 
Cosmopolitan, Lahore; Calcutta and Three 
Hundred, Calcutta; Imperial Delhi Gymbhhanz 

New Delhi. Address : Washington. 


KLEIN, FRANCIS, Managing Director, The 
Indian Smelting & Refining Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
Director, late promotor of The Indian 
Tool Manufacturers Ltd., Bombay. Senior 
Partner of Francis Klein & 
0., Bombay. 6. on March 
3rd 1896. Educ.: Prague 
Academy of Commerce 
& Prague Technical High 
School. m. Miss Arnheim, 
August 14th 1927. Two 
daughters — Evelyn and 
Harriet. After finishing 
the Academy of Commerce 
training in Prague, and 
one year’s course at the 
Technical High School of 
Prague, entered business in a Prague Bank 
thereafter in a big Forwarding Agents 
business. Manager of a big Metal firm at 
Hamburg from 1919 to 1921. Came to 
Bombay and started his own business under 
the style of Francis Klein in 1921. Floated 
in 1930 The Indian Smelting & Refining Co., 
Ltd. Promoter and Director of the Indian 
Tool Manufacturers Ltd. in 1937, the only 
lactory for Twist Drills in India and in the 
Hast. Keen sportsman. Recreations and 
Hobbies: Wild game shooting. fishing and 
tennis. Address: ‘“ Shangri-La,” Carmichael 
Road, Bombay. 


KOREA, Raga RaMAnvus Pritar SINGH Dko, 
RULER of. (See Indian Princes’ Section). 


KOTAH, Caprain, H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ 
MAHARAJ MAHIMEHENDRA MAHARAORAJAJI 
SHRI BHIM SINGHJI SAHIB BAHADUR, 
MAHARAO of. (See Indian Princes’ Section. ) 
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KOTHARY, CHHOTALAL MORARJI, Rao SANEB, 


ot ign Director, The Saurashtra Bank 
td. 


6. July, 1893. m. 1910, Miss 
Prabhakunvar. 3 3. and 1 @ Edue.: 
Sagramji High School, » 
Gondal and Bahauddin fF: 





College, Junagadh. Worked f., 
With Tricumji Damji & Co., PE. 
1916-1922. Opened the firm &’ 
of Sharatchandra Chhotalal | 
Kothari, 1922. Purchas- 
ing agent in Kathiawar 
for Volkart Bros., and Lalji 
Naranji & Co., 1927-29. 
President, Kathiawar " 
Chamber of Commerce,1929-40. Partner, C. P 
Doshi & Co., 1922-32. Agent, Union Bank of 
India, Rajkot, 1932-40. Gave evidence before 
the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1929. Hon. First Class Magis- 
trate, W. I. S. Agency, 1930. Rao Saheb, 
1936. Recipient of Silver Jubilee and Coro- 
nation Medals. Secretary, Bharat Insurance 
Co. Ltd., August 1941-Nov. 1942. Floated 
The Shroff's Bank of India Ltd., Nov. 1942. 
Floated The Rajkot Bank Limited, 1943 and 
the Saurashtra Bank Ltd, Aug. 1944. 
Director, The Saurashtia Bank Linnted. 
iddress-  Puishotam Nivas, 2nd_ floor, 
Vithalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4. 





KOTHAWALA, Capr. JAMSHED DORABSRA, 


R.1L.A.S.C.. A.I.R.0.,J.P., Controlling Director, 
Polson Limited. b. 4th Sept. 1893. m. 1928, 
Jer Polson. Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Div. Supdt., St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade. Free- 
mason, Past Master, 8.C. 
and E.C., President, Asscn. 
of Indian Industries; 
| Vice-President, Bombay 
ame Presidency Kennel Club. 

| Member representing Trade 
= Interests. nominated by 
s Governor-Generalin Council, 
m on Ind. Coffee Cess Cttee., 
m 1935/40. Delegate from 
Rotary Club of Bombay to 
Rotary International Convention, Nice, France, 
1937. Represented Bombay District at the 
Golden Jubilee. St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
in London, 1937. Presented at His Majesty’s 
Levee 28 May 37. Mrs. Kothawala presented 
at Court 5 May 37. Called to Army Service 
1940 to 1943. Honours and Awards: 
Serving Brothér Venerable Order of St John, 
Jubilee Medal 1935, Coronation Medal 1937, 
St. John Long Service Medal and three bars, 
Africa Star 1939-43 and Mentioned in Des- 
patches for Gallant & Distinguished services 
with Middle East Forces, Gold Medal presented 
by Govt. of Bombay (inscribed “ For Courage, 
Resource & Humanity"), War Service Badge, 
S.J.A.B., 1920, Honorary Life Membership 
and Vote of Thanks Certificate from St. John 
Ambulance Association. Address: 3, Cuffe 
Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 
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KOTHAVALA, PHEROZE DHANJISHAH, Khan | 
Bahadur (1941), B.A., LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla | 

State. 6. 19th April, 1886. : 
m. Tehmi, daughter of late | 
Mr. K. R. Kama of. 
Ootacamund. One son, one 
daughter. Educ.: Rajpipla 
High School, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and 
| Government Law College, 
Bombay. Practised on the 
appellate side, Bombay 
High Court from 1912 to 
1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, 1916; Naib Dewan, 
Rajpipla, 1927; Dewan, Rajpipla, Novemher 
1980. Has taken keen interest in the welfare 
of the cultivators of the State and has been 
instrumental in introducing measures for 
alleviating agricultural indebtedness. Elected 
member of the Ministers Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes as Representative of the 
Gujarat States Group in 1939; re-elected, 
1942 and 1944. Address: Rajpipla (Gujarat 
States Agency). 





KRIPALANI, J. B, AcHARYA, M.A., (History 

and Economics), Director of the Shri Gandhi 
Ashram, Village and Khadi Organisation in 
the provinces of U.P., Delhi, and Hindusthani 
C.P., also the working General Secretary of 
Indian National Congress. Edue.: M.A.. 
1912; Professor in Behar under the Calcutta 
University, 1912-17 ; joined Mahatma Gandh' 
in Champaran Satyagraha, 1917; was with 
him in Kaira (Gujrat); worked as Private 
Secretary to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
1918; Professor of Politics inthe Benares Hindu 
University, 1919; Left the University, the 
Sri Gandhi Ashram, Benares, and started 
Khadi and Village work, 1920; In charge of 
the Gujrat Vidyapith as Acharya (Principal), 
1922-27; arrested and imprisoned under 
Defence of India Rules in Aug. 1942 
Released on 15th June 1945. Add.: Shri 
Gandhi Ashram, Meerut, or Swaraj Bhavan. 
Allahabad. 


KRISHNA MENON, RAO SAnHIB E., F.C.C.S. 
Devaswom Commissioner, Cochin State, S. 
India. 6.in 1896. Private 
Secretary to His Highness 
the late Maharaja, while 
he was heir-gpparent, and 
Manager of his Estates 
from 17th August 1915. 
Travelled all over India. 
Palace Controller of His 
Highness the late Maharaja, 
May 1932 to 10th February eS 
1936, Accompanied His -aae 
Highness in all tours to } 
Upper India. Commissioner 

of Devaswoms (all charitable institution 
and temples) from 10th February 193 
Fellow of the Corporation of Certifiad Secre: 
taries, London (1935). Extensive tour i 
England and Continent where he was o} 
deputation as Secretary to Sir R. K. Shan. 
mukham Chetty, one of the Indian Delegates 
to the League of Nations, 1938. Speci: 
interview with His Holiness the Pope 
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Rome. Additional Special Officer in connec- 
tion with His Excellency the previous Viceroy’s 
visit to Cochin. Rao Sahib in 1939. Address: 
Trichur, Cochin State. 


RISHNA RAU, SIR MYSORE NANJUNDIAH, 
Kt., Cr. 1984; Diwan Bahadur, 1924; Raja- 
karyaprasakta, 1922; retired member of 
Council, Government of Mysore. 6. 27th 
Jan, 1877; Educ.: Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore. Held appointments under the 
Government of Mysore as Comptroller, 
Financial Secretary, President, Mysore State 
Life Insurance Committee, Member of Council, 
Chairman of the Board of Management of the 
Mysore Iron Works, and Dewan. Address - 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City, 8. India. 


TIRUVALLUR THATTAI, 
B.A., Merchant, Senior Partner, T. T. Krishna- 
machari & Co.; b. Nov. 26, 1899; m. Sri- 
Rajammal (dead 1931); Edue.: Madras 
Christian College, Madras; entered business 
in 1921; was elected puree ae of the 
Indian Commerce Constituency to the Madras 
Leg. Assembly in 1937 and played a prominent 
part in legislative and other work in the 
Madras Assembly during the time of the 
Congress Ministry; has been taking keen 
interest in the Indian mercantile organisa- 
tions in the Madras Presidency and the 
econon.ic life of the Province in general; 
elected to the Central Assembly in October 
1942 in bye-election for Tanjore-Trichinopoly 
non-Mohammadan Rural Constituency and 
has since been a prominent member of the 
Nationalist Group in the Central Assembly. 
Address: No. 2, Cathedral Road, Madras. 


Rao BAHADUR SIR 
Vangal THIRUVENKATA CHARI, K.C.L.E. 
(1936), Kt. (1933), C.J.E. (1926), B.A., BL. 
b. Feb. 8, 1881; m. Sri Rangammal, 1896 ; 
38.; 2 dad. Educ.: Presidency Coll., Madras 
and Law Coll., Madras. Entered Madras 
Civil Service as Dy. Collector, 1903; Chief 
Revenue Officer, Cochin State, 1908-11; Under- 
Secy. to Govt., 1916-19; Secy. to Govt. of 
Madras, 1924-27. Delegate to the three Round 
Table Conferences and Joint Parliamentary 
Select Cttee., and Member of the Provincial 
Constitution, the Services, the Federal Struc- 
ture, the Federal Finance-Sub-Cttees. and 
Reseive Bank Cttee., 1930-34. Delegate on 
behalf of India to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1934 and 1986; Attended H.M,’s 
Coronation, 1937; Adviser to Indian Delega- 
tion to Imperial Conference, 1937; Member, 
Central Advisory Board of Education, Govt. 
of India since 1940; Chairman, Ministers’Cttee., 
Chamber of Piinces since 1941; Dewan of 
Baroda, 1927-44. On leave preparatory to 
retirement from Baroda State since April 
744. Indian Delegate to San Francisco Con- 
ference, April 1945. Indian delegate on the 
Preparatory Commission to the United Nations 


Organisation, Nov. 1945. Address: Lloyd 
Toad, Madras. 
KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, SAKKOTTAI, 


M.A. (Madras, 1899); M.R.A.S. (1903); F.R. 
Hist. 8. (1904-36); Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
University (1921) ; F.R.A.S.B. (1931) ; Mysore 

itle ‘‘ Rajasevasakta’’ (1932); Dewan 
Bahadur, June 1936; Editor, Journal of Indian 
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History. 6.15 April1871. m.1893and1915 KULKARNI, 


Educ.: St. Joseph’s College, and Central 
Coll., Bangalore. Fellow, Madras and Mysore 
Universities ; University Professor of Indian 
History and Archeology, Madras, Novembei 
1914-29. Founder and Hony. «Vice-President, 
Mythic Society, Bangalore; Joint Editor. 
Indian Antiquary, 1923-33 ; Reader, Calcutte 
University, 1919; Hony. Correspondent. 
Archeological Survey of India, 1921 ; General 
Secy. Indian Oriental Conference, 1926-33 
Member, Indian Historical Record Commission, 
1930-42. President, South Indian Asscn. 
1908, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore 
1935. Indian History Congress, Lahore. 
1940. Reripient of the Great Silver 
Medal of the Institute Historique et du 
Heraldique De France; and the Campbell 
Gold Medal of The Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay. Publications: Manimekhalai in its 
Historical Setting; Evolution of Hindu Adminis: 
trative Institutions in South India; The 
Paramasamhita of the Pancharatra ; A History 
of Tirupati ; Seran Vanji; Ancient India and 
South Indian Histary and Culture; Som 
Contributions of South India to Indian Culture ; 
South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders 
Address; ‘‘ Sripadam,”’ 143, Brodies Road. 
Mylapore, Madras (S). 


KRISHNASWAMI Alvar, SiR ALLADI, Kt.. 
(1932); Advocate-Gen., Madias (Retd.). b. May 
1883. m. Venkalakshamma. Educ.: Madra: 
Christian College, Law College, Madras. 
Apprentice-at-law under the late Justice 
P. R. Sundaram Iyer; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929; Member of the Legislative 
Council; awarded Kaisar-i-Hind Silver 
Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926; Dewan Bahadur in 1980: 
Knighted 1982; was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in public, social and 
religious movements such as Ramakrishna 
Students’ Home, Mylapore; has subscribed 
large amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed in the Madras, Andhra and Anna- 


malai Universities; helped several poor 
students ; member of the Cosmopolitan Club 


Madras; delivered the Convocation address 
of the Andhra University in 1930; member 
of the Expert Committees appointed by the 
Government of India to amend the Law 
relating to Partnership and the law relating 
to the sale of goods. Advocate-Gen., Madras, 
1929—July 1944. Has endowed Ks. 2,000 
to the Bar Council, the interest from which 
to be utilised as honorarium biennially to any 
lawyer who is invited to read a paper on Com- 
parative Jurisprudence or international law. 
Address: Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, 
Mylapore, Madras, 


KUMARAPPA, JAGADISAN 
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UDDHAV HANMANT, G.D.A., 
Public Accountant and Auditor; 6. Nov. 28, 
1906 in Satara Dist. Hduc.: in Aundh State 
& Bombay; Passed Matriculation (1925) with 
distinction in Sanskrit 
and Mathematics; G.D.A. 
1931 (Diploma in 1936); 
m. Kamaladevi Herlekar in 
19384; 1 d.; Joined Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. 
as Salesman, then later 
Articled Clerk with Messrs. 
C. H. Sopariwala & Co. 
for some time; After com- 
pleting his Diploma in 1936. 
started his own Company aa 
as Public Accountants & 
Auditors, under name of “ U. H. Kulkarni 
& Co.” at Bombay and has earned great 
experience and reputation as Income-tax 
expert and Accountant. Takes keen interest 
in games. Address: Commissariat Building, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 





KUMARAPPA, JOSEPH C., M.A. (Columbia). 


B. Sc., Business Administration (Syracuse 
N.Y.), F. 8. A. A. (Lond.) 06. Jan. 4, 1892. 
Educ.: Doveton & Wesley Colleges, Madras ; 
Columbia University, New York and Syracuse 
Univ. N.Y.; Served Articles in London and 
qualified as an Incorporated Accountant, 
1918: was in practice as an Incorporated 
Accountant in partnership in London, and 
then at Bombay. Carried out an economic 
survey of Matar Taluka in charge of ‘“ Young 
India ’’, May 1930, Feb. 1931. Was appointed 
after the Karachi Congress as Convener of the 
Select Committee on the Financial Obliga- 
tions between Great Britain and India; 
Was again in Editorial Charge of ‘‘ Young 
India’ from Oct. to Dec., 1931; for his 
writing was sentenced to one year’s impri- 
sonment in 1931; and to two years in 1932; 
Was member, Managing Committee, Bihar 
Central Relief Committee, and also its Internal 
Auditor, 1934 ; was authorised by the Bombay 
Congress to form under the guidance of 
Gandhiji, the All-India Village Industries 
Assn. of which he is now Organiser and Secre- 
tary. Publications: Public Finance and our 
Poverty. A survev of Matar Taluka. Or- 
ganisation and Accounts ot Relief Work. A 
Brochure on Public Debts of India. 
Philsophy of the Village Movement. T'he 
Nation’s Voice (as Joint Editor’; Congress 
Select Committee’s Report on the Financial 
Obligations between Great Britain and India. 
Address: Magan Vadi, Wardha, C.P. 


MOHANDAS, M.A. 
(Harvard), §8.T.B. (Boston), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Columbia) ; Director and Professor of 
Social Economy in the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences; Editor, The Indian Journal of 
Soctal Wark. 6. April 16, 1886. m. Rat- 
nam Appasamy, B.A. (Madras), M.A. 
(Punjab). First Indian to be invited to the 
U.S.A. as a State Guest by the American Govt. 
on & Mission to establish better relations be- 
tween the two countries and also to arrange for 
exchange of Professors, Students and Scholar- 
ships. Educ.: Doveton College (Madras), 
Harvard, Boston and Columbia Universities, 
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Specialized in Philosophy, Sociology and 
Education. Appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Lucknow Christian College, 1915; 
Reader in Philosophy, Lucknow University, 
1921. Delegate to the General Conference 
of the M. E. Church, U.S.A., 1924, and to the 
19th World Conference of the Y. M. C. A., 
Helsingfors, Finland, 1926. Member of the 
Institute of International Politics, League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1926. Travelled extensively 
in Europe and America; Invited to lecture 
at Cornell, Syracuse, Columbia and other 
American Universities. Appointed Professor 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1931, and Professor of Social Econom) 
inthe Tata Institute in 1936 and its Director 
in 1941. Has contributed numerous articles to 
journals on pOnosopny Education and Social 
Work Address: Tata Institute of Social 
Science, Bombay 8. 


KUNZRU, Hon. Panpit Hirrpay Nats, 
LL.D. (Hon.), B.A., BSc Member, Council 


of State. President, Servants of India 
Society since Jan, 1936. 06. 1887. 
Edue ; Allahabad University, 1905, 
Studied at London School of KEco- 
nomics, 1911-12. Joined the Servants 
of India Society, 1909. Member, Liberal 


Party’s Delegation to London in connection 
with Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 1919; 
Member, United Prov. Leg Council, 1921-23 
Presided over the East African National 
Congress, April 1929. Member, Central 
Leg. Assembly, 1927-30; Delegate of the 
East African National Congress in London, 
1929 and 1930; presided over the National 
Liberal Federation, 1934; National Commis- 
sioner of the Hindustan Scout Assn ; General 
secretary. All-India Seva Samiti, Chairman 
of the Indian Delegation to the Second 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
held at Sydney, 1938; Delegate to the 
Pacific Relations Coaference, Hotspring 
Virginia, 1945. Publications: Public Services 
in India. Address: Servants of India 
Society, Allahabad. 


KURWAI, His HIGHNESS NAWAB SARWRA- 
ALI Kuan. (See Indian Princes’ Section). 


KUTCH, His HIGHNESS THE 
(See Indian Princes’ Section). 


KYNNERSLEY, THOMAS RALPH SNEYD, O.B.E., 
M.C., A.C.G.1L, M.Ist.c.E., M.LStruct E., M.I.5. 
(Ind.), Chief Engineer, Concrete Association 
of India. 0. 23rd Dec. 1886. Edue.: Rugby 
School and City and Guilds 
Engineering College, London. 
am m. Alice, d. of the Revd 
3” Canon Barker. 2 daughters. 
% Pupil of Sir William Mat- 
thews. KC.M.G., of Coode 
Son and Matthews, 1909-11 
Assistant Engineer. Tanjong 
¢ Pagar, Dock Works, Singa- 
% pore, till 1914. Royal 
ge Engineers, 1914 to 1919. 
& Exccutive Engineer, Bom- 
bay Improveimnent Trust. 
1920 to 1927, Chief Engineer, 1927-29. 1921- 
29 R. E. Field Co. A.F, (I); Major Commanding 
this unit, 1925-29. Joined Concrete Associa- 
tion of India 1929; Chief Engineer, 1936 to 
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date. President, Bombay Engineering Con- 
gress, 1930; Rotary Club of Bombay, 1937.38; 
Bombay Branch of the Institution of Engi- 
neers (India), 1938-39. President of the 
Indian Roads and Transport Development 
Association Ltd., from 1944. President, 
Institution of Engineers (India), 1944. 
Address: 20, Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. 


LACEY, WALTER GRAHAM, C.I.E. (1989), 


I.C.8., Bihar. 6. July 17, 1894; m. Helen 
Frances Joan, d. of D. Pell-Smith. Two s 
Educ.: Bedford School and Balliol Coll. 
Oxford. Served in the Great War, 1914-19 , 
Entered Indian Civil Service (Bihar and 
Orissa) in 1919 ; Commissioner, Tirhut Divn , 
1944. Address C'o Grindlay & Co., Calcutta. 


LAHORE, THE Ricut REVFREND GEORGE 


DUNSFORD BARNE, D.D.,M.A.,C.1.E.. O.B.E., 
V.D., Bishop of Lahore. 6. May 6, 1879; m. 
Dorothy Kate Akerman. Educ: Clifton Coll. 
and Oriel Coll., Oxford; Assistant Master. 
Summer Fields, Oxford; Chaplain, Indian 
Ecclesiastical Establishment ; Principal, Law- 
rence Royal Military School, Sanawar. 
Address The Close, Lahore. 


LAKHTAR, THAKORE SAHEB SHRI INDRA- 


SINHJI SAHEB, THAKORE SAHEB OF. 0. 
165th April 1907. Educ. : at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. m. in 1926 Bai Shri Vijayakunverba 
Sabeb, daughter of Raolji 

Shri Takhateinhji Saheb of { 
Mansa, Attended the Re- } 
ception Darbar held by H. 
E. the Viceroy at Rajkot 
in 1936 incompany with 
his father, the late Thakore 8°" 
Saheb Shri Balvirsinhji 
Saheb. Ascended the Gadz 
on the 2nd July 1940 on 
the death of his father. 
Has one son Yuvraj 
Saheb Shri Balbhadrasinhji 
Saheb (/leir-apparent) born on the 19th 


November 1929, and two daughters. Address 
The Palace, Lakhtar, Kathiawar, India. 









NARAYAN 
Pleader and Zemindar. 
Srimati Navarani 


LaL, Ral SAwIB, 
b. 1870. m. to 
Kunwer, Educ.: at 
Aurangabad, Gaya ‘and Patna; a 
nominated Member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly,and non-official Chairman, 
Local Board, and Central Co-operative Bank, 
Aurangabad,and Chairman of its Advisory 
Committee. Publicajions : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address: Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya (Bihar). 


LAKSHMIPATHI, 


LATHI 
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MRS 
MLA, 6 1891 Educ 
Secy , Bharat Stri Mandal 
International Womens Suffrage 
Congress, Paris June 1926 Member, Ching 
leput Dt Bd and Madras Univ Senate 
first woman to be impmsoned in Sathyagraha 
Movement for breaking Salt Law, 1930, Ex 
Member Madras University Senate, Presid 
ent, Youth League, Madras, and Deputy 
Speaker, Madras Legislative Assembly 
Elected to the Madras Municipal Corporation 
1986, Address 48, Harris Road, Madras 


LALKAKA, JEHANGIR ARDESHIR, @ 3 March 
1884 Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestonji Vakil, CIE 
m Miss Tehm1 JTamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra Educ Ahmedabad High School, 
Elphinstone Coll, Bombay, Sir J J School 
of Art, Bombay and St John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M Mehta for Municipa} Corpn, Bombay 
and H H the Nawab of Rampur’s life 
size portrait for Durbar Hall, Rampur H E 
Sir Leshe Wilson s portrait as District Grand 
Master for the Masonic Hall Bombay 

portrait of H E Sir James Shiffon for Counc} 
Hall, Patna , portrait of Lord Brabourne for 
Bombay Secretariat Member of the Govern 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for Art 
Examinations, 19171938 Chosen by the 
Govt of India to copy royal portraits in 
England 1930 for the Viceroy s House and 
the C inC shouse New Delh1 Dy Director 
Sir J J Sehool of Art Bombay 1931 35 
Awarded the King Emperor George V Silver 
Jubilee Medal 1935 Address Studio 20 
Neperin Sea Koad Bombay 


LAMOND, Sir WILLIAM, Kt (1936), Managing 
Director Imperial Bank of India 6 21 July 
1887 m Ethel Speechly (1939) Zdue Harris 
Academy, Dundee Four years with Royal 
Bank of Scotland , jomed Bank of Bombay 
in December 1907 Addrese 6 Theatre 
Road, Calcutta 


RUEKMINI, MA, 
WCC, Madras 


THARKORE SAHEB SHREE PRALHAD 
SINHJI OF (See Indian Princes Sectron) 


LATIFI, Atma, CIE Seabee! OBE (1919) 

MA, LLM (Cantab ) LD (Dubhn), 
Barr, ICS (retd Jan 1938) b 12 Nov 
1879 m Nasima da of the late Justice 

adrudin Tyabji of Bombay Educ _ St 
Xaviers Bombay, also London Paris 
Heidelberg Cairo jomed 1898 St Johns 
Coll Cambridge Macmahon Whewell and 
Barstow Law Scholarships ist Class in both 
parts of Law Tripos, Govt of India Degree 
of Honour in Arabic, yomned ICS 1n Punjab 
Jan 1903 Dist Judge, Delhi 191112 Dur 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, 
191316, Recruiting badge and mention 
in Gaz of India for valuable war services, 
1919 Commr and Pol Agent, Ambala 
also Member, Council of State, Nov 1927, 
Delegate, International Law Conference, The 
Hague, March 1930, Del and Adviser 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
Del , Inter Parhamentary Conference London 
July 1930 Govt of India Degree of Honour in 


38 


Delegate to 10th. 
Alliance . 
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Arabic Duty with ist 2nd and 3rd Indian 
Round Table Conferences London, 1930, 
31 and 32, Financial Commissioner Revenue, 
Punjab, Teb 1934 to Dec 1937 Adjudicator 
Mm various trade disputes Bombay, 1942 44, 
Publications Effects of War on Property, 
being studies in International Law and Policy, 
1908, Industnal, Punjab, 1911, varous 
addresses, articles, reports Address 
4 Harkness Road, Bombay, Athenaeum, 
Pall Mall, London 


LATTHE ANNA BABAJI, M A ,LL B (Bombay). 


6 1878 m to Jyotsnabai Kadre of Kolhapur, 
Educ Deccan College, Poona, Prof of English, 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907 1911, 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914, 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League, 
Edited Deccan Ryot (1918-20); Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921 23, Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924, Diwan of Kolhapnr, 
1926-80 Diwan Bahadurship conferred in 
1930, which he resigned in 19386, Attended 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
as Adviser to the States’ Delegation, Chaur- 
man Central Co operative Bank Belgaum 
District 1932 Finance Minister Government 
of Bombay 1937 39 Publeations ‘Introduc- 
tion to Jaimsm’ (English), ‘‘ Growth of Bnitish 
Empire in India (Marathi) ‘“ Memoirs of 
Shahu Chhatrapati’ , ‘‘ Shmn Shahu Chhactra- 
patiche Charitra in Marathi (1925), Pro- 
blems of Indian States (English), 1930, 
“The Federal Constitutions of the World ’’ 
(Marathi and Hindi), 1931 Address 
Belgaum 


LAW BHABANI CHURN 06 14th March 1880 


Educ privately Studied art and 1s not only 
a leading artist of Bengal but 1s promimently 
associated with the social hfe, culture and 
thoughts of Bengal Besides 
being a great patron and 
connoisseur of art he has 
been one of the prime 
movers of the Indian 
Academy of Art and 1s one 
of the Founder Donors of 
the ‘Art in Industry” 
exhibitions He is widely 
known for his contmbu- 
tions on art 1n Various 
journals and for actively : , 
promoting the cultural and | 

artistic education of young men as President 
of the Fine Arts section of the Calcutta 
University Institute, as Vice President of 
the Indian Academy of Art and as a member 
of the Governing Bodies of the Govt School 
of Art and the Indian Art School, Vice 
President, The Royal India Society of Art and 
Letters (London) Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts (London) Vice President of the Society 
of Oriental Arts, Vice President of the Maha 
Bodhi Society , President, Ceylonese Relief 
Society His fine and extensive collection of 
Oniental Artis well known Of his two sons, 
the elder Parbutty Churn Law, BL, is an 
Hony Magistrate Reereatons Music, 
Photography Collecting Address 228, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
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LAW, Dr. Broata Carn, Landholder, 
Calcutta and Zemindar, Bengal 0b. Oct. 26, 
1891, Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
University Law Coll., Calcutta, M.A. (1st Class 
1916), Ph.D. (1924), Bache- 
lor of Law (1918), D.Litt. 


Mookerjee Gold Medalist, 
Griffith Memorial Prizeman 
(Calcutta Univ.), Bonerjee 
Research prizeman (Luck- 
now Univ.), Fellow, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Treland, 
Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bombay, Royal 
Geographical Society of London, MHony. 
Correspondent to the Archeological Survey 
of India; President, Calcutta Geographical 
Society ; Hony. Member, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, and Ganganath 
Jha Research Institute of Allahabad ; Historical 
and Archgological Secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; Advocate, High Court, 
Calcutta; recipient of the Silver Jubilee 
Medal (1935) and Coronation Medal (1937), 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta; Vice-Presi- 
dent and member, Executive Cttee of the 
British Indian Assocn.; Vice-President, 
National Defence & Savings Week C’ttee, 
Calcutta; Member, Calcutta War C’tteoe, 
Member, General C’ttee of the Indian Red 
Cross Society and St. John Ambulance, 
Silver Jubilee C’ttee of King George V; 
Founder of Free-Studentships in several 
Government institutions; Donor of many 
beds in Calcutta Hospitals, Author of more 
than forty important works on Ancient Indian 
ey, Geography, Archmology, Buddhism 
and Jainism; Editor, Indian Culture and 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archsology 
of the Kern Institute of Holland. Address: 
43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 


LAW, NaRENDRA Nath, M A, B.L. (Premchand 
Roychand Scholar), PhD, Merchant and 
Zemindar. s. of late Raja Reshee Cage Law, 
CI.E. Educ ; Presy. Coll., Calcutta ; Director, 
Reserve Bank of India; 
Partner, Prawn Kissen Law 
& Co.; Managing Director, 
Bangeswari Cotton Mulls 
Ltd., Calcutta Oriental 
Press Ltd., and Cold Storage 
& Creameries Ltd.; Pro- 
rietor, N. N. Law & Co.; 
irector, Hindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society 
Ltd., Hindusthan General 
Insurance Society Ltd., 
Indian Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd., Sara-Sirajgunge Railway Co. 








Ltd. 
Hosiarpur Doab Railway Co., Ltd., Mymen- 
singh Bhairab Bazar Railway Co., Ltd. ; Star 
Paper Mills Ltd., Bengal Telephone Corpora- 
tion Ltd. (1936-1942), etc. ; Member, lst & 2nd 
Round Table Conference, Bengal Provincial 


Banking Enquiry Committee (1929-30); 
Councillor, Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
1924-29); Commissioner for the Port of 
alcutta (1927-31); President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, (1989-42). 
Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly; 


(1941), Sir Ashutosh 


LLOYD, ALAN HUBERT, SIR, B.A. 


LOBO, THE HON. 
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Publications: Author of learned books on 
ancient Indian Polity and other historical and 
economic subjects. Address: 96, Amherst 
Street, Calcutta. 


LEACH, THE Hon, Sin (ALFRED Henny) LIONEL, 


Knighted (1988), Chief Justice, High Court, 
Madras, b. 8 Feb. 1883; m. Sophia Hedwig 
Kiel, d. of Prof Dr.Heinrich August Kiel, Bonn. 
Called to the Bar, 1907. Appointed Judge of 
the Rangoon High Court, 1933; appointed 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1937. 
Address: Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 


LEWIS, BE. Sm (WILLIAM) HAWTHORNE, 


K.C.8.I. (1940), K.C.LE. (1938), C.S.T. 
(1934), C.LE. (1931), I.C.8., Governor of 
Orissa. 6. Kasauli, India, 29th June 1888. 
m. Alice Margaret Rose Hewitt, widow of 
Lieut. Ronatd Erskine 
Hewitt, R.N. and daughter 
of the late George Edward 
Woodhouse.  Edue.-: 
Oundle School and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Arriv- 
ed in India, December 1912, 
served in Bihar and Orissa 
as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector; Censor Duty, 
Bombay, 1915-16; Under- 
Secretary to Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1918; 
Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur, 





1928 ; 
Revenue Secretary, Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, 1925; on special reforms duty, Home 


Dept.. Government of India, 1927: Joint 
Secretary, Government of India, Reforms 
Office, 1930 ; on deputation to the Indian 
Round Table Conference in London, 1930 and 
1931; Reforms Commissioner to Government 
of India, 1932-35 and 1936-41. Appointed 
Governor of Orissa from 1st Apml, 1941. 
Address: Governor’s Camp, Orissa. 


LIAKAT ALI, Sin SyeEp, M.A., LL.B., Kt. 


(1984). Member of Cabinet, Bhopal State. 
Member, Aligarh Muslim Univ. Court and 
Delhi Univ. Court. &. 1st July, 1878. m. to 
Akbari Begum (now decd.). Editc.: Bareilly 
Coll , Bareilly, U.P., and Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Entered service of Bhopal State 
in 1903, held many different posts and received 
the titles of ‘ Nasirulmulk’ and ‘ Motama- 
dus-Sultan’ from the State in recognition 
of distinguished services. Address : Bhopal, C.I, 


LIAQAT Hayat KHAN, NawaB, Sir, Kt., 


K.B.E. (See Nobles’ Sectvon.) 


Cantab.), 
C.8.1., C.1.E., 1.0.8. (Retd.), Establishment 
Officer and Examiner of Capital Issues, Govt. of 
India. 6. Aug. 30, 1883. m. Violet Mary, d. of the 
Jate J.C. Orrock. Educ.; King William’s Coll., 
Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 
Burma, 1907. Member, Central Board of 
Revenue, from 1923 to 1938; Commerce 
Secretary, Government of India, 1939-42. 
Address: Delhi. 


Mr. JUSTIOE CHARLES 
MANUEL, B.A., LL.B., Judge, Chief Court of 
Sind (Retired). b. 11th Aug., 1884. m. Helena 
D’Abreo. Eaduc.; St. Patrick’s High School, 
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Karachi, D J Sind Coll, and Govt Law 
School, Bombay Practised at the Karachi 
Bar, 1907-1937 , Public Prosecutor for Sind 
and Govt Pleader in the Court of the Jud 
Com. of Sind from ist April, 1929 to 21st 
Feb , 1937, during above period and between 
1924 and 1937 acted 9 times as Add Judicial 
Com on 16th April, 1940, when permanent 
Add Judicial Com, appomted Judge, Chief 
Court of Sind on conversion of the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner of Sind into Chief 
Court Officiating Chief Judge of the Chief 
Court of Sind from 26 2-44 to 10 8 44 date of 
retirement Address “The $Myrtles,’’ 
Cincinnatus Town, Karachi 


LOHARU, CaprTaIn NAWAB Mik7A AMINUDDIN 
AHMED KHAN BAHADUR, 1 AKHRUD-DAULA 
RULER OF LOHARU STATE (Punjab States Resi 
dency) 6 23rd Mar 1911 Educ Auxtchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore Invested with full 
ruling powers on 21st November 1931, after 
a course of Military, Judicial and Revenue 
Traming in British India Military Rank of 
Lieutenant conferred by His Majesty the 
King Emperor on 21st February 1934, is a 
Moghal by race and enjoys a permanent 
hereditary salute of 9 guns, while the Loharu 
State 1s a Member of the Chamber of Princes 
in its own rights, is a Patron of the Delhi 
Flying Club, a keen aviator and holds the 
Pilot’s “* A” License Address Loharu 


LOKANATHAN, Patawapal 8, M A (Madras) 
DSe (Econ) London Gokhale Pnmze in 
Economics—1921 6 Oct 10 1894, St 
Josephs Coll, Univ of Madras London 
School of Lconomics, Umv of London 
Reader in Economics and later Ag Prof of 
Economics in the Univ of Madras , Member 
Labour Adv Board, Govt of Madras, 1925 
1929 , Member, Consultative Cttee of Lcono 
mists, Delegate to the World Business 
Conference, Rye, New York, 1944 and of the 
via oa Relations Conference, Hot Springs 
America, January 1945, Pres, Triplicane 
Urban Co op Society, 1942 43 , for some time 
member of the Senate Academic Council, 
Madras Univ and of Boards of Studies im 
Economics in the Universities of Madras, 
Travancore, Annamalai and Andhra, Publica 
tions Industrial Welfare wn India Address 
Editor, The Eastern Economist, New Delhi 


LOKUR, THE HON’BIE Mr JUSTION NARAYAN 
SwamMirRa0o, BA,LLB (Winner of Kinlock 
Forbes Prize and Gold Medal in 1906), 
Puisne Judge, Court, Bombay 
6 April 21, 1887, m Damayantibai 
(now Laxmibai) Jalihal Educ Deccan 
Coll, Poona, and Govt Law Sch, 


LOTHIAN, Tur HON’BLE 
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Scouting, Tennis and Badminton Puble- 
cattons Annotated editions of ‘“‘ Janake- 


haranam,”’ ‘“‘ Buddha-Chanta”’ and Selections 
from Mahabharata, urth Sanskrit commentarves 
Address Beaulieu, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 


LONDHEY, DAMODAR GANESH, MA (Bom), 


Ph D (Leipzig), Principal and Professor of 
Philosophy of the National College, Nagpur. 
Philosopher, Educatiomst and Psychologist 
b 1st Jan 1897 (Poona) m Ambu Joshi 
Jhree sons, Educ Fergusson College, 
Munich, Jena and Leipzig Universities. 
Sometime Professor, Rajaram College, Kolha- 
pur, and Senior Research Fellow at the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, Amalner ‘“‘* Doctor 
of Philosophy ” of Leipzig University, 1933. 
Author of “The Absolute: An Outime of 
A Metaphysic of Self’? Qn German), An 
Article on Psychology and S«mkhya in 
Marathi Encyclopedia, and several articles 
and monographs on philosophical subjects 
in philosophical Journals Member of the 
Academic Council and of the Court and 
Chairman of the Subject Examination Cttee 
of Philosophy and Modern LCuropean Lan- 
guages of the Nagpur Univ President 
Psychology section, Indian Philosophical 
Congress (AIXth Session) at Lucknow 1944 
Spectal unterests Philosophy, Yoga, Religion 
and Indian Culture Address National 
College Nagpur 


SIR ARTHUR 
CUNNINGHAM, K CIE (1941),C S81, Resident 
at Hyderabad since 1942 6 27th June 1887, m 
Mary Helen Macgiegor Ldue University of 
Aberdeen, Chmst Church Oxford MA, 
(lst Hons) BSe (special distinction) 
kntered ICS, 1910 Assistant Magistrate 
Bengal, 191115, Jomed Indian Pohtical 
Service in 1915 and served subsequently in 
Central India, Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mvsore, 
Ra)putana, Baroda, and with the Govern 
ment of India, Resident at Jaipur 1929, 
1931 and 1933 34, in Mewar and Southern 
Rajputana States, 193031, at Baroda 
1932 33 Political Agent, Castern Rayputana 
States, 1933 , Resident in Jaipur and Western 
States of Rajputana 1933 34, Prime Minister, 
Alwar, President, Council of State Bharatpur, 
19383, A G G im Rayjputana, 1934, Special 
Representative of HE the Viceroy for 
Federation discussions with Indian States, 
and Additional Secretary, Govt of India, 
for Federation 193537, Resident for Ra)- 
putana and Chief Commr, Ajmer Merwara, 
1937 42 Address Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Bombay Practised as pleader at Belgaum for LOW, SIR FRANcISs, Kt (1943), J P , Editor, The 


some time, member, Belgaum Municipal 
Council Chairman, Belgaum Pioneer Urban 
(oop Credit Society Ltd , for many years, 
started the Belgaum Dt Central Co-op Bank 
Ltd , and was its Chairman for several years, 
was Govt Pleader and Publhe Prosecutor, 
Belgaum, Asstt. Judge, 1918 21, District 
and Session Judge from 1925, acted as 
High Court Judge, 1939-40 and continued 
in Nov 1042, was Dt Scout Commenr, 
Dharwar and for some time Provl Scout 
Commsn: , Bombay Recreations Keen on 


Times of India 6 19 November 1893 m 
Margaret Helen Adams Two 8 one @ 
Educ Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen 
Joined staff, Aberdeen Free Press, 1911. 
Served in War with Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force Sue er Service Officer, Intel- 
hgence, G H Q, 1919 Gazetted out with 
rank of Captain, 1920 Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920 Sub-Editor, The 
Times of Indra, 1922, Asstt. Editor, 1927- 
1932, Chairman, St, Dunstan's Appeal 
Committee, Bombay, Chairman, Bombay 
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Y.M.C.A.; Vice-Pres., Bombay Branch, Royal MAGDOUGALL, THe Hon. SIR RAIBEART 


Asiatic Society. Address: Lyndewode House, 
Bomanji Petit Road, Bombay. 


LOWNDES, RICHARD CHARLES, J.P., Senior 
Partner, Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co., Bombay. 
b. 22nd January 1886. Educ.; at Shrews- 
— bury School. m. Norah, 
. daughter of the late Mr. 
Gifford Nicholson. Served 
in the last War with the 
Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force, 1918. Joined Kilhck 
Nixon & Co., 1908; Trustee 
of the Port of Bombay 
from 1935; Wiember of 
Committee of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 
1938 , oe ae 
Agencies Ltd., The Central Provinces Railways 
Co Ltd., The Hingir Rampur Coal Co. Ltd, 
The Kohinoor Mills Co. Ltd., The Shiora)pur 
Syndicate Ltd., etc , Director, The Associated 
Cement Companies Ltd., Bombay Burmah 
Trading Corporation Lid., Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co. Ltd., etc. Address 
“Himat Nivas,’’ Dongars! Road, Malabar 


Hill, Bombay. 


LOYALKA: CHIRANJILAL RAMOHANDRA, 
Merchant and Landlord. 0. in 1901. Only 
son of Ramchandra Bhagwandas Loyalka 
Director, Regent Estates, Lud. and proprietor 
of the firms of Messrs. Bhagwandas Ram- 
chandra and C. R. Loyalka. 
For sometime Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Rajputana 
Shikshamandal, Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer of the 
Bombay Presidency Boy 
Scouts’ Association _ till 
1939 and at present Hon. 
Treasurer, Bombay Presi- 
dency Hindustan Scouts’ 
Association. Director of 
the East India Cotton 
Association, Ltd. in 1936. 
Member of the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion from 1935-39, President of the All- 
India Cow Protection Conference at Muttra 
in 1939 and at Nagpur in 1940. Vice- 
President of the All-India Varnashram 
Swaraj Sangh. Member of the Jaipur State 
Constitutional Reforms Committee. Address : 
Stock Exchange New Building, Fort, Bombay 








LUCKNOW, THE Rr. Rzv. SYDNEY ALFRED 
Br, M.A., Bishop of Lucknow. 0. Feb. 21, 
1884; m. Margaret d. of the late Canon G. 
K. Ford. Edue.: Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
Curate of St. George’s, Birmingham, 1907-9; 
St. Leonard’s Bilston, 1909-11; Chaplain 
on Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
U.P., 1911-38 ; Canon of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Allahabad, 1922-26. Archdeacon of Lucknow, 
1926-37; Vicar of St. Matthias, Plymouth, 
geet er Address; Bishop’s Lodge, Allaha- 
ad. 


LUNAWADA, LIEUt. His HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI VIRBHADERA-SINHJI, RAJAJI SAHEB of 
Lunawada State. (See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


MACINTYRE, M.A., Euing Fellowship ; Glasgow 
University. Counsellor to H. E. the Governor 
of Burma. 0b. 30th April 1892; m. Agnes, d. 
of E. McGuire, Glasgow. Educ.: Greenock 
Academy ; Ecole Centrale Technique, Brussels 
and Glasgow University. Passed I.C.8. in 
1914; Territorial Force, 1912-1919 ; awarded 
CIE. (1935); K.C.M.G. (1945). Address ° 
U.S. Club, Simla. 


MACKAY, Sin IVEN GIFFARD, B.A. (Sydney), 


D.8.0. & Bar (1917), C.M.G. (1918), Croix 
de Guerre (1918), K.B.E. (1941), Greek 
Military Cross (1941); High Commissioner 
for Australia in India; 5, April 7, 1882; m. 
Marjorie Eveline, d, of Brig. Gen. J. B. Meredith 
and Mrs. Meredith, Raymond Terrace, N.S.W. 
Educ.: Newington Coll., Sydney and St. 
Andrews Coll., Univ. of Sydney; Resident 
master, Shore School, North Sydney, 1905-10 ; 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics, Univ. 
of Sydney, 1910; served in Gallipoli and 
France during World War I, 1914-19; Com- 
manded 4th Australian Inf. Bn., 1916. 
lst Australian M.G. Bn, 1918; Brig.-Genl; 
commanding ist Australian Inf. Bdé., 1918; 
Student Adviser, Univ. of Sydney, 1922. 
Headmaster, Cranbrook School, Sydney, 
1938 ; Maj.-Gen. Commanding 2nd Australian 
Division, A.M.¥., and 6th Australian Division, 
Australian Imperial Force in Egypt, Libya, 
Greece, 1940; Lt.-Gen C -in-C. Home Forces 
in Australia, 1941; G.0.C.-in-C. Second 
Australian Army and also New Guinea 
Force, 1942-48. Address: Gwalor House, 
37, Rajpur Road, Delhi. 


MACKINTOSH, ANDREW BANNERMAN, M.A., 


J.P. Formerly Principal, Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore (Retd.). b. 12th September, 1886. 
Educ.: St. Andrew's University, Merton 
College, Oxford. Address: C/o Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, S. India. 


| MACKLIN, THE HON. Mr. JUSTICH ALBERT 


SoRTAIN ROMER, B.A., Judge, Bombay High 
Court. 6. 4 March, 1890. m. Marjorie 
Vivian, d. of the late G. H. Kent, April 
14, 1920; one d. duc, ; Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Arrived in India, 
1913; served in Bombay as_ Asst. Collector 
and Magistrate ; Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions 
Judge, 1922; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1928; Offg. Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1924; Registrar, High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926; Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst. and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Offg. 
Secretary to Govt., Legal Department, 1931; 
Judicial Commissioner in the States of 
Western India, 1982; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, 1934; Judge, High Court, 
19385, Address : High Court, Bombay. 


MADAN, Sir JANARDAN ATMARAM, Kt., B.A, 


C.8.1., C.1.E., I.C.8S. (Retd.), Chairman, 
Bombay-Sind Public Service Commission since 
April, 1942. b. 12 Feb. 1885. m. Champubai, d. 
of late H. P Pitale, J.P. Educ. : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, Oxford (B.A.), and 
Cambridge. Assistant Collector in Bombay, 
1909 ; served as Assistant Settlement 
Officer; Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
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Societies, 1919; Collector and Registrar o MADRAS, NortTH. 


Co-operative Societies, 1920; Member of thi 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1925; Joint 
Secretary of the Royal Commission on Agri 
culture in India, 1926-28; Collector an 
District Magistrate, Bombay Presidency, 
1928-29; Chairman, Provincial Bankin; 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929; Directo 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 19380 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept. 
1984: Commissioner, Southern Dzvision, 
Bombay Province, 1936 ; Adviser to H. E. Th 
Governor of Bombay, Nov. 1989—April 1942 
Address: P.W.D. Secretariat, Bombay. 


MADGAVKAR, SIR GOVIND DINANATH, Kt. 
B.A.,1.6.8. 0.21 May 1871. Educ. : St. Xa- 
vier’s High School, St. Xavier’s College. 
Elphinstone College, and Balliol. Passed the 
I.C.8. in 1892; served in Burma for 3 years. 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1905: 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi). 
1920; Judge, High Court, 1925-31; Adviser, 
Holkar State; President, Huzur Nyaya Sabha. 
Baroda, 1938-39 ; President, Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal, 1939-44; Judge, Supreme Court. 
ert dia Address: 118, Koregaon Park, 

oona, 


HADHAVA, KRISHNA BINDU, M.A, F.NI, A 
I.A., (Lond.), Prof. of Statistics, Mysore Univ 
b. Mar. 1895. Widower. Educ.: mainly at 
Madras ; Elected member of the Internationa! 
Institute of Statistics at the Hague and 
Econometric Society of U.S.A. ; has extensive 
practice as Consulting Actuary of over 60 
Insurance Companies. Member, Population 
Data Cttee. (Govt. of India). Publications 
Several publications on Pure Mathematics, 
Mathematical Economics, Statistics, Pure 
Theory and Applied Work in Medical Sciences, 
etc. Permanent Address: Mysore Univ., 
Mysore. Now on deputation as Special Statis- 
tical Officer, War Transport Dept., Govt. of 
India, Simla. 


[ADHAVA RAvU N. PRADHANASIROMANT, B A., 
B.L.,C.I.E. Dewan of Mysore. 6. 8th June 1887, 
married, has 3 sons and 2 daughters. Educ: 
The Noble College, Masulipatam and Pacha- 
erent vyappa’s College and Govt. 
- Law College, Madras. En- 
tered the Mysore Civil 
Service in 1907; was Effi- 
ciency Audit Officer: Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Dewan 
Mysore; Government 
Director and Secretary to 
the Board of Management, 
The Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works, Bhadravati; Presi- 
dent, Mysore City Municipal 
Council ; Chief Secretary to 
Trade , Commissioner for 





Government ; 
Mysore in London; was on special duty with 
Sir Mirza Ismail during the Round Table 
Conference in London ; Revenue Commissioner 
in Mysore; became member of the Executive 
Council in 1985; appointed Dewan of Mysore 
in June 1941. Recreation: Golf and Tennis. 


Clubs: Century Club, Bangalore, B.U.S. 
Club, Bangalore, Nationa) Liberal Club, 


London, Address: Carlton House, Bangalore. | 


MAHMOOD, Mir MAQBOOL, 
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THE RIGHT REV. JAMES 
CHARLES RYAN, M.A.,D.D,F.R E.S.,(Lond.) 
Lord Bishop of North Madras of the Evange- 
lical Church of India in Federal Union with 
the Evangelical Church of England. 6. 1900 

Consecrated Bishop at St. Pauls Church, 
Outwood, Lancs,, 1944, and translated to 
the See of North Madras. Born a high caste 
Hindu and converted to Christianity. Founder 
and Governor of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society working amongst the untouchables. 
First Indian Bishop to be appointed Missionary 
Bishop of the Evangelical Church of England 
and first Indian to be appointed Professor 
of oriental studies at the Cranmer Hall, 
Theological College, | London. Address 

‘ Bishopsbourne ’, 28, Thandavaraya Gramany 
Street, Tondipet, Washermanpet, P.O. Madras. 


MAHAJANI, GanEsH SAKHARAM, M.L.C., M.A., 


(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), B.A. ‘Bom.), 
Smith’s Prizeman (1926); Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, 
Poona ; M.L.C., Bombay. 6. 27 Nov. 1898. 
m. Indumati Paranjpye, d. of Mr. H. P. 
Paranjpye and niece of Sir R. P. Paranjpye. 
Edue.: High School, Satara, Fergusson 
College, Poona, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
First ip Intermediate (Second Sanskrit 
Scholar) and the B.A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Government of India Scholar; returned to 
India in 1927; appointed Principal, Fergusson 
College, 1929; Foundation Fellow of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, and 
also of the National Institute of Sciences, 
Calcutta ; obtained King’s Commission, U.T.C.; 
promoted ‘ Captain,” 1987; elected Dean 
of the Faculty of Science, Bombay Univeraity. 
1936, 1937, 1938 : non-official Civilian member 
of No. 4 G.H Q. Selection Board, Jubbulpore 
(Sept. 1943-June 1944). Publications: ‘“Léssons 
in Elementary Analysis” for Honours Courses 
of Indian Universities, ‘‘The Application 
of Moving Axes Methods to the Geometry 
of Curves and Surfaces’, “‘ An Introduction 
to Pure Solid Geometry,” and some mathe- 
matical publications especially ‘contribution to 
Theory of Ferromagnetic Crystals’ (published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society, Lon- 
don). Some political pamphlets, eH “‘ The 
Liberal Outlook,’’ ‘ Liberals and the Con- 
gress, ‘The Problem of the Minorities 
and Constitutional Democracy as its Solu- 
tien’ and ‘ Education and Democracy’. 
Address : Fergusson College, Poona 4. 


B.A., LL.B., 
B. Litt. (Oxon.), Bart-at-Law, M.L.A., Punjab, 
Secretary to His Highness the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. He represented 
Oxford at Intervarsity International debates 
in U.S.A. in 1922; travelled extensively 
in Europe and America and embodied 
his ‘researches in a thesis on “ Rural 
Co-operation in India and Abroad’’ for 
which he received the B.Litt. sae of 
Oxford University in 1922; M.L.C., 
Punjab, 1923-1980. Introduced the Punjab 
Money Lenders Bill finally passed as “* Punjab 
Regulation of Account Act.’ 
responsible offices in Indian States from 
1926 to 1986. He was also Secretary to the 
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Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and was 
associated with the Indian States Delegations 
to the Round Table Conferences as Secretary 
to the Chamber of Princes’ delegation and one 
of its three witnesses at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee. He was the Indian States 
delegate at British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference in Canada in 1932. A leading 
member of the Amritsar District Board 
He received the Punjab Government’s Sanad 
for distinguished War Services. Address: 4, 
Council House, New Delhi. 


MAHMUD, Dr. Syrep, Ph.D. (Germany), 
Barrister-at-Law ; b. 1889; m. niece of the 
late Mr. Mazharul Haque in 1915. Educ. - 
Aligarh, Cambridge and Germany. General! 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee in 
1923 and from 1930 to 1936. A member of 
the Congress Working Committee , Educa-. 
tion and Development Munister in Bihar, 
1937-39 ; started & successfully worked mass 
Literacy Campaign in Bihar. Publecations : 
“‘Khilafat and England,” anc “A plan of. 
Provincial Reconstruction” Address 
Chapra (Bihar) 


MAHMOOD, Vagsip, 6. December 1904. Man- 
aging Director of Adarts Ltd., Member, 
Managing Committee of the Association of 
Indian Industries and of All-India Manufac 
turers’ Organisation. Graduated from the 
National Muslim University, Aligarh, stand- 

ing first in the Univer- 
me sity. Joined King’s College, 

London, and passed qualify- 

oa ing examination for Ph.D. 

- degree in Literature. Was 
4 President of the Indian 

; Students’ Central Associa- 

=m tion, London, for three 

mm years and Hon. Secretary. 
= of the Indian Social Club. 

London. Takes keen interest 

in Sports and in Politica) 

and Social questions. Ad: 
dress: ‘‘ Shalimar,” Marine Drive, Bombay 


MAHON, COLONEL ALFRED ERNEST, D.S.O. 
(1918); Indian Army (retired), on staff oi 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1930. 5.1878; s. of R. H. Downes Mahon of 
Cavetown, Co. Roscommon, m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harloe Fleming. 
Educ.: Privately. Lieut., 5th Bn., Connaught 
Rangers, 1809 ; Lieut., 87th Royal Irish Fusi: 
liers, 1900; Lieut., 4th Punjab Infantry, 1903 
transferred to 655th (Coke’s) Rifles, 1904 
Second-in-command, 59th Royal Scind Rifles, 
1922; Commandant, 1st Bn, the Frontier Force 
Regiment (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1923-27; served 
South African War. Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria; Operations in the 
Orange River Colony. (Queen’s Medal with 
four clasps), European War; Operations in 
France and Belgium, 1914-15; Battles of 
Givenchy, Neuve Chapelle and St, Julien 
1914-15 Star, General Service Medal, Victory 
al and Palm); wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (despatches); Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziristan Expedition, 1917, Attack 
on Nanu, action near Shrawani Pass, German 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, D.8.0.); 





Waziristan Field Force, 1919-20. Oper 
tions near Mandana Hill, Action. nea 
Kotkai, Capture of Ahnai Tangi, O tion 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Bar Tangt 
(Commanded 109th Infantry, despatche 
India General Service Medal with three clasp: 
Brevet of Lt.-Colonel); Razmak Field Force 
18283; Colonel, 1924; retired, 1928; Silve 
Jubilee Medal, 1985, Publications > Numerou 
articles and short stories in various paper 
and magazines in England and India, includin; 
The Field, Morning Post, Truth and Yachts 
man, under nom-de-plume “ Mea,” Address 
Manali, Kulu, Punjab. 


MAHTHA, THE Hon. Ral BanapuR SE 


NARAYAN, B.A. (Hons.), Zamindar anc 
Banker. 6. June 12, 1901; m. Srimath 
P. M. Burman, Educ.: Muzaffarpur. Mem 
ber, Leg. Council, Bihar, 1930-36; for fou 
years Member, Patna Univ. Senate anc 
Syndicate, Board of Secondary Educa. 
tion, Text-Book Committee; Fellow, Patni 
Univ., Member, Executive Cttee. Indiarz 
Institute of International Affairs and Indiar 
Council of World Affairs, Mem., Empir 
Parliamentary Asscn.; Vice-Chairman 
Muzaffarpur Dist. Board, 1927-38; Secy. 
The Central Co-operative Bank for the las 
twenty years; Member, Retrenchment Com 
mittee, apptd. by Bihar Govt.; President 
Theosophical Society and Hindu Sabha 
Leader, National War Front; Member of tt 
Progressive Party in the Council of State sin: 
1937; Treasurer and Guarantee-Broke 
The Central Bank of India Ltd. for Biha 
Address: Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 


MAJUMDAR, Dwiya Das, Rai Bahadu 


M.Se., Deputy Controller of Stationer 
Government of India, 6. 2nd Feb. 1890 
Majhergram Nadia, son of Sarbessw. 
Majumdar, Subordinate Judge, Bengal. ! 
Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatha Nath Ghosh, 
Zemindar of SBhagalpur, 
two sons,—Saibal & Shya- 
mal & one daughter, Sheila. 
Educ.: Krishnagar Colle- 
giate School, Krishnagar i 
College, and Presidency im 
College, Calcutta. Entered & 
Bengal Junior Civil Service, 
1915; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in 
Charge, Bengal Traverse 
Party, 1917; Acted as Hon, Secreta 
Bengal Junior Civil Service from 19 
to 1926. Asstt. Controller of Printir 
Stationery and Stamps, Govt. of India, 19% 
Offg. Manager, Central Publication Branc 
March 1980; Acted as Manager, Jor! 
Press, Calcutta, July 1934 and Depu 
Controller, Printing, New Delhi, April 19 
Placed on special duty as Planning and P 
visioning Officer, Stationery Office, Jan. 
June 1944. Awarded Silver Jubilee Med 
1935, Coronation Medal, 1937, Ral Bahad 
January 1941. Address: ‘Prantik’ P. 1 
Lake View Road, Ballygunje, Calcutta. 
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MALANI, SETH KANOHANLAL VARAJDAS 0 in 
1898 at Surat m Shrimati Vasantgauri 
Edue 
School 


at Bombav in the Esplanade High 
Joined Insurance business of his 
father Seth Varaydas Bhai 
das He took part in start 
ing the Industral, the 
Vulean and the Universal 
Insurance companies Also 
one of the founders of the 
Indian Insurance Com 
panies Association in Bom 
bay n 1927 Isa Director 
™ and General Manager of 
the Universal Tire and 
General Insurance Co Ltd 
~< ~ He was partner in the firm 

of Messrs M Kany & Co who were 
the Managing Agents of the Universal fire 
and General Insurance Co Ltd He tokes 1 
great deal of interest in social and religious 





II5I 


1941 Nov 1944 Publications Census(N W 
IP), 1938031 Address 9 Jheel Road, 
Peshawar, N WFP 


MALLIK, SATYENDRA CHANDRA, MA (Cal) 


BA (Cantab ), Mathematical Tripos, 
Government Pensioner 06 25th February 
1874, m Kshanaprabha Gupta Educ 

St Xavier’s College and Presidency College, 
Calcutta and St John’s College, Cambridge 
Obtained Gilchrist Scholarship and with that 
scholarship proceeded to England and joined 
St Johns College, Cambridge, in 1894, 
pissed the I CS Examination—open competi 

tion—in 1896 Mathematical Tripos and 
BA Degree nm Cambridge in 1897, joined 
ICS m 1897 after holding appoimtments 


matters He is a staunch Vaashnavite 


Address Jogeshwari (BB & CL) as Asstt Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, and 


District Magistrate was confirmed as District 
& Sessions Judge in 1911 became Judge: 
Calcutta High Court, 1928, Retired from 
service in March 1984 Address 5, Alipore 


MALAVIYA, PANDIT MADAN MOHAN, 6 Alia | 
habad, 25 Dec 1861 m 1877, four sons and 
three daughters Educ Sanskrit it the! 


Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt a“ 7 
High School, Muir Central Coll, Allahabad, “Venue  Allpore, Gibraltar,” Hazari 
BA  (Caleutta), Schoolmaster 1885 87 bagh, Bihar 


edited the Indian Union 1885 1887, the 


Hindustan, pee eer moe i ASuivecelcy \MAN AVADAR KHAN SAHEB GULAM MOINUDIN 
1892, Vakl, High Court Allahabad KHAN Ruler of (See Indian Princes Section) 


1892 Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12, 
President of Indian National Congress 1909 
1918 and 1983, Member, Imp Leg Council 
1910 1919, Member, Indian Industrial Com 
mission, 191618, President, Sewa Samiti 
Prayag, Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ 
Association , Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University since 1919, Resigned 1939 
President, Hindu Mahasabha 1923, 1924 
and 1936, President, Sanatana Dharma 
Mahasabba , Member, Legislative Assembly 
since 1924 Resigned 1930 Appointed Rec 
tor, Benares University, 1939 (for Life) 
Address Benares Hindu University 


MANAVEDAN RAja T Raja of Nilambur 
MLA (Central) Landlord 06 2nd August 
1880 m twice has 6 sons and 10 daughters 
Ldue Zamorims College Calicut Assumed 
Sthana 1922 The Lstate 
covers about 500 sq mules 
mn Nivgiris and Malabar 
Districts including about 
400 sq miles of forests 
onthe Malabar slope of 
the Nilgiris Astrologer 
Ayurvedic Physician and 
Toxicologist TIounder 
Nilambur Vvdiasala for 
treatment of all poisons 
especially snahe- bites 
where poor people are 
treated free Educationist 
Manavedan High School, Nilambur_ and 
various other institutions § Patron Kerala 


MALIK, Sir TEJa SINGH, B Se (Eng ) (London) 
Sardar Bahadur (1928), CIE (1930) Kt 
(1942), Chief Engineer PWD Jaipur State 
since Sept 1 1942 06 1st September, 1887 
m Sardarni Raj Educ at Lahore I'm 
ployed originally on the construction of the 





Founder of 


Capital of Eastern Bengal and Assam (Ramna) 
since 1912 employed on the construction 
of the New Capital at Delhi, and Chief Engi 
neer, Central PWD till September 1942 
Address Patiala 


MALLAM, Lr-Co, Grorce Lesie CIE, 
Bar at Law Commussioner Post war Planning, 
N WEP &Tribal areasfrom ist Nov 1944 
b 18th Dec, 1895 m Constance Marie 
Educ Malvern Coll, England 2nd Lt 
18th Manchester Regt , 2nd Lt 27th Punyja 
bis, 2nd Lancers 191418, Indian Political 
Service, 1922, Counsellor British Legation 
Kabul, Afghanistan, 1932 33, Dy Commssnr 
Kohat, N-W FP, 1984 88, Political Agent, 
Dir, Swat, and Chitral, Malakand, N-WFP, 
1939-41, Chief Secy to Govt, N-WFP, 


Kala Mandalam President Aryavydia Pata 
sala. Socal reformer, much interested in the 
welfare of tenants Was President Ernad 
Taluk Board Member Malabar District Board 
and President Malabai Chamber of Commerce 
Member Advisory Committee IT} Malabar 
Battalions Represent Madras Landholders 
in the Central Legislative Assembly Chair 
man Board of Directors of the kerala Electric 
Supply Corporation Ltd Director Calicut 
Hosieries Ltd United Ice Factory Ltd and 
Nilambur Mines Ltd Member, Post wai 
reconstruction General (ttee and of the Sub- 
Cttee on Forestry Director, Neeli:malai 
Tea Estates Address Post and Telegraph 
Office, Nilampbur Malabar District, South 
India And kalllana Soudham P O 
Wandoor, 8S Malabar 
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MANDLIK, Sm NARAYAN VISHVANATH, B.A., 
LL.B., J.P. ee son of the late Hon. 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I.); Knighted 
1937 ; Coronation Medal, 1911; Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; Coronation Medal, 1937 ; Cobden 
Club Medal (for Political 
Economy, 1893); Advocate, 
High Court; Inamdar and 
Khct. m. late Indirabai, 
(daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Y. Jog, Dist. Satara). 
Educ. : Elphinstone High 
School and Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 1904-1926. Chairman, 
: nye Municipal Standing Com- 
mittee, 1915, and Chairman, 
Municipal Schools Committee, 1920 ; Chairman, 
David Sassoon Industrial & Reformatory Insti- 
tute and of the Shepherd After-care Associa- 
tion, 1918-21 ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1928 ; Mem- 
ber for several years of the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors ; Member of several other public 
bodies, e.g., Governor's Hospital Fund, G. T. 
Hospital Nursing Association, Peechey-Phipson 
Sanatorium, Nasik; B. D. Petit N. G. Library, 
(Mahableshwar), Bombay Natural History, 
Society, Society for Protection of Children 
in W. India, Bombay Sanitary Association, 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Association; 
Children’s Aid Society; Bombay Vigilance 
Association; East India Association (London). 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1904; 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 1932. Isa 
Freemason, Was specially thanked by 
Government for valuable services rendered as 
a J. P. Volunteer in the early days of Plague 
in, Bombay, 1898-1899. Served on the 
Reception Committee at the time of the Royal 
visit to India of H.I.M. the late King George 
Vand of H.I.M. Queen Mary in 1911. Served 
on the Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Administrative Committee during the Great 
War, 1914-1918, and on _ several other 
Committees in connection therewith. Has 
eg rreg a valuable Library (in the name of 
is late father) to the Fergusson College, 
Poona. Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club 
(Bombay), Orient Club (Bombay), Royal 
Western India Turf Club (Bombay), Ladies’ 
Club (Poona). Address: ** Hermitage,’’ 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 
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MANEKLAL LALLUBHAI Rao Bahadur (1925), 
O.B.E. (1932); 0. 9th November 1879; Educ 
Poona, Bombay and Nasik; m. 15th May 
1014, Kamlalaxmi; one son Vipin, Asstt. 
Colir., Central Excise and 
one daughter Victoria. 
Joined Bombay Salt 
Department, Feb. 1897, 
Asstt. Collector, Salt Rev,, 
1915; Chief Account 
Officer, Cust., Salt and Ex., 
1919 ; Aset. Collaecto 
Salt and Excise, 
1920; Dy. Collector, Salt 
Rev., 1932 and Collector, 


Salt Rev., 1934. Retired, 
January 1989. Dewan, 
Cambay, Feb. to tale 1939. Revenue 
Member, Junagadh State Council, June 1999 
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to July 19 24; Member, Country Craft Develop. 
ment Committee, August to November 1942 
Country Craft Organisation Ofhcer, December 
1942 to October 1944 Chairman, Wharfage 
Committee, 1934-38. Chairman, Port: 
Development Committee, Bombay, 1937 
Discovered Mangnesium Chloride in India 
at Kharaghoda, 1914. Compiler of Bombay 
Salt Manuals. Address Kamlakunj, Lady 
Jahangir Road, Matunga (Bombay), 


MANIPUR; His HiGHNESS MAHARAJA Bopn 


CHANDRA SINGH, 6. 1908; m. Sreemati Iswar, 
of Ramnagar; ascended gadi, 1942. Educ 
Raipur College, Raipur and at an Englis) 
private school in Bournemouth ; placed entir« 
resources of the State at the disposal of the 
British Govt"; leader, National War Front 
Manipur State. Publications : Singel Nachon 
(Manipuri Poems); Salute 11 guns; area oj 
State - 8,638 sq. miles ; population : 5,12,127 
Address : Imphal, Manipur State, Assam. 


MANNADIAR, CAPTAIN CHONDATH IRAV 
RAMANUNNI, of Chondath House, one of th 
oldest families of Chieftains in the Cochin State 
Proprietor, ‘‘ Ram Raj Mills,” Kozhinjampara 
Cochin State. A.D.C. to the present Ruler 
Cochin and Cmmsenr. of the 
Cochin Special Guards ; first 
apptd. A.D.C. in 1929 to Sir 
Sri Rama Varma, G.CTI.E., 
the then Maharaja of Cochin; 

Pres., Taluk. Recruiting 

Cttee. Attached to His 

Majesty’s I.T.F. for a long 

time and was apptd. Mem- 

ber of the Unit Advisory ' 

Cttee. of the 13th Malabar Battalion in 194 
Recently attached to the 13th Malabar an 
the 8rd Madras Regiment. Apptd.as fi 

Vice-Patron of the Boy Scouts’ Assocn., Cochi 


State in 1044. Address: P.O, Nallepilly, V 
Palghat, 8. Malabar. 


MANOHAR Lal, THE Hon’srE Sir, M. 
(Punjab), D Litt. (Honoris Causa),1942(Pun) 
University),B A. (Double First Class Honour 
Cambridge, Philosophy and Economics, Ba 
at-Law, Finance Minister, Punjab from 1938 
b, 81 Dec. 1879. Educ.: Punjab Universi 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Found 
tion Scholar and McMohan Law student, 
John’s Cambridge, Brotherton Sansk 
scholar, Cambridge, Cobden Prize, Cambrid 
Whewell scholar in International Law, 19 
1905; Principal, Randhir College, Kapurtha 
1906-1909; Minto Professor of Economi 
Calcutta University, 1909-1912; Advoca 
High Court, Lahore; Fellow and Synd 
Punjab University since 1915; Memb 
Punjab Council and Assembly for the Punj 
University 1921-1923 and from 1927 ; Minis 
of Education, Punjab Govt., 1927-30; Pre 
dent, All-India Economic Conference (Dacc: 
1935. Publications: Articles on econor 
subjects, Address: 7, Club Road, Lahore| 
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WAN MOHAN LAL, Ratzapa, Rais, Banker, 
Landlord & Millowner; 2nd s. of late Rai 
Bahadur Dewan Lala Piyare Lal; Hdue.. 
privately at the Hindu College, Delhi; 
- « m. Rajkumari Suprava 
a a6 Kumary, d. of Maharaja 
ere ae 6€COf: Nashipur;1s8.; entered 
Ss mame business at an early age; 
takes active part in 
social and commercial 
activities; | member, 
Managing Committee, 
Shri Ram Lila, Delhi; 
life member, Hardinge 
Library, Delhi;  Part- 
a ner, Radha Dehydration 
Potatoes & Vegetable Factory, Agra ; Raizada 
Brothers, Rai Bahadur Piyarelal & Sons, 
Delhi, The Modern Textile Industries, Delhi ; 
Recreations : music, cricket, walking, driving, 
Clubs : Chelmsford, New Delhi, Roshanara, 
Delhi, Address : ‘‘Raibahadur Piyarelal Villa,’’ 
Prem Narain Road, Bazar Sitaram, Delhi. 





MANSA* RAOLJI SHREE SAJJANSINHJI, RULER 
oF. (See Indian Princes’ Section). 


MAN SINGH, B.A., Ral 
1917), C.B.E. (1932), b. Srd 
way 1883, m. Lakhrani. Educ.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Joined U. P. 
Police as Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
1906, promoted to Indian Police in 1917, 
awarded King’s Police Medal for bravery in 
1920; Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
1985; retired from the Indian Police Service 
1937 ; Member, Public Service Commission, 
.P., 1937-1942. Chairman, Cawnpore Im- 
provement Trust, May 1942—December 1944. 
Address : Man Bhawan, Fathepur, U.P. 


MARIWALA, VALLABHDAS VASANJI, Sole 
Proprietor, Kanji Moorarji, Bombay. 6. Ap. 
17, 1896; Educ.: Esplanade High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; m. Kabubai 
Khatau. Entered business 
at a young age, and expand- 
ed his activities by open- 
ing export and import 
departments, and starting 
oil mills at Malabar. Pre- 
sident, Pepper and Ginger 
Merchants’ Assocn., Bom- 
bay Kariana Merchants’ 
Assocn. and Malabar Kari- > 
ana Merchants’ Assocn., 
Chairman, Vallabhdas ” 
Kanji Ltd. Address : 

Sudha Kupj, near Willingdon Club, Mahaluxmi, 
Bombay. 


MARRIOTT, Sm Ropert Eck, Kr., B Se., 
M. Inst, C.E., V.D., Director General, Rlys., 
Calcutta area, since April 1944. 6. October 15, 
1887: m. Valerie Maria (nee Hoch Fischer) 
of Basle, Switzerland. Zduc.: Bracondale 
School, Norwich, Glasgow University; Pupil- 
age Mid. &Gn. & Mid. Riys. Asstt. Engineer, 
Oudh and Rohilkhund State Raflway, Oct. 
1910; War Service with Sappers and Miners 
in India and East Africa, 1915-1920; Re- 
construction of Lucknow and Cawnpore Rail- 
way Stations, Yards and Workshops, 1928- 
29; Divisional Superintendent, E. I. Railway, 


BAHADUR 










II 53 
1929-87; Chief Engineer, E. I. Railway, 
1937-39; General Manager, E. I. Rly. 
1989-44. Clubs: Bengal Club, Calcutta; 
Oriental Club. Address: 105, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


MARSH, PERoY WILLIAM, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. 


(1929), C 8.I, (1939). Chairman Public Service 
Commission, Punjab and N. W. F. Province. 
6. 14th October, 1881 ; m. Joan Mary Beecroft. 
ls. 1d. Educ. * Wellington Col. and Wadham 
College, Oxford, Entered I.C.8., 1905; served 
as Collector, Commissioner and Member, 
Board of Revenue and Adviser to His Excel- 
lency the Governor, U.P., retd., 1942. Address : 
Lahore, Punjab. 


MARWOOD, SIDNEY LIONEL, B.A., 0.1.F, (1943), 


1.0.8., Adviser to the Governor of Orissa. 
b. April 8, 1891, m. 1924, Agnes, e.d. of Adam 
Rolland Rainy, M.P. London. Educ.: St. 
Paul’s School; Hertford College, Oxford, 
B.A., Commissioned in West Lancs. Divisional 
Engineers, R.E. (T.F.), in 1914; service in 
India and Mesopotamia, 1914-19 ; reverted to 
Indian Civil Service, 1920; posted to Bihar 
Province ; Kajser-i-Hind Gold Medal (classI) 
in 1934 after Bihar earthquake. Address: 
Clo Secretariat, Cuttack, India. 


MASANI, DR. KAIKHUSHROO MUNOHERSI, M.D. 


(Lond.), ¥F.B.0.8. (Eng.), 
Consulting Gynecologist and Obstetrician. 
b. 15th Feb. 1903; m. Homai, d. of Mr. Sorabji 
S. Engineer; Hduc.: Sirdar Dastur Hoshung 
Boys’ High School, Poona; Grant Medical 
College, Bombay ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London : Hon. Asst. Obstetrician, Bai Motlibai 
Petit Hospital, Bombay, 1935-37; joined 
staff of K. E. M. Hospital and G. 8S. M. College, 
Bombay, as Hon. Asst. Gynecologist in 1937 
and Hon. Gynaccologist in 1941. Apptd. 
Hon. Consulting Obstetrician to Nowrosji 
Wadia Hospital, Bombay in 1941; joined 
staff of the Bomanji D. Petit Parsee General 
Hospital, Bombay, as Hon. Gynecologist and 
Obstetrician in 1941. Address: ‘‘ La Cita- 
delle,”” Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


MB.B.8. (Bom.), 


MASANI, MINOCHEHER RustomM, B.A. (Bom.), 


LL.B.(Lond.), Bar-at-Law ; an official of Tata 
Sons, Ltd., d. Nov. 20. 1905 ; Educ. : New High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
London School of Economics and Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. Advocate, Bombay High Court, 
1929; was convicted for Civil Disobedience to 
1 year’s rigorous imprisonment in 1933 and 
again to 3 months rigorous imprisonmen} in 
1943. Member, at one time, of the B.P.C.C. 
and A.I.C.C, One time Secy. and one of the 
founders of the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party ; Member, Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion from 1935 and Mayor 1943-44. Chairman, 
People’s Provincial Food Council, 1944-45. Pub- 
lications : India’s Constitution at Work (Jointly 
with the late Sir C. Y. Chintamani); Our 
India; Why This Starvation? Socialism 
Reconsidered; Your Food, Address : Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay. 


MASANI, Sm Bustom PxEstTondi, Kr. (1948), 
M.A., J.P 


. J.P. b. 28rd Sept. 1876. Leader, 
National War Front, Bombay, since 1942. 
Member, National Defence Council, Bombay 
Food Council; Fellow, Elphinstone 
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MANDLIK, Sm NARAYAN VISHVANATH, B.A.,, 
LL.B., J.P. (adopted son of the late Hon.. 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.S.I.); Knighted | 
1937; Coronation Medal, 1911; Silver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; Coronation Medal, 1937 ; Cobden 
Club Medal (for Political 
Economy, 1898); Advocate, 
High Court; Inamdar and 
Khct. m. late Indirabai, 
(daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. ¥. Jog, Dist. Satara). 
Educ.; Elphinstone High 
School and Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 1904-1926. Chairman, 
FE a8 ocx Municipal Standing Com- 
mittee, 1915, and Chairman, 
Municipal Schools Committee, 1920 ; Chairman, 
David Sassoon Industria] & Reformatory Insti- 
tute and of the Shepherd After-care Associa- | 
tion, 1918-21 : Sheriff of Bombay, 1928: Mem-| 
ber for several years of the Bombay Board of | 
Film Censors ; Member of several other public’ 
bodies, e.g., Governor's Hospital Fund, G. T.! 
Hospital Nursing Association, Peechey-Phipson | 
Sanatorium, Nasik; B. D. Petit N. G. Library, 
(Mahableshwar), Bombay Natural History, 
Society, Society for Protection of Children 
in W. India, Bombay Sanitary Association, 
Released § Prisoners’ Aid Association; 
Children’s Aid Society; Bombay Vigilance 
Association ; East India Association (London). 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1904; 
Feliow of the Bombay University, 19382. Isa 
Freemason. Was specially thanked by 
Government for valuable services rendered as 
a J. P. Volunteer in the early days of Plague 
in, Bombay, 1898-1899. Served on the 
Reception Committee at the time of the Royal 
visit to India of H.I.M. the late King George: 
V and of H.I.M. Queen Mary in1911. Served 
on the Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Administrative Committee during the Great 
War, 1914-1918, and on several other 
Committees in connection therewith. Has 
gers a valuable Library (in the name of 
is late father) to the Fergusson College, 
Poona. Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club. 
(Bombay), Orient Club (Bombay), Royal. 
Western India Turf Club (Bombay), Ladies’; 
Club (Poona). Address: ** Hermitage,’’ 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 





MANEKCLAL LaLivsHal, Rao Bahadur (1925), 
O.B.E, (1932) ; 6. 9th November 1879; Educ 
Poona, Bombay and Nasik; m. 15th May 
1914, Kamlalaxmi;, one son Vipin, Asstt. 
Collr., Central Excise and 


one daughter Victoria. 
Joined Bombay Salt 
Department, Feb. 1897, 


Asstt. Collector, Salt Rev., 
1915; Chief Account 
Officer, Cust., Salt and Ex., 
1919 ; Asst. Collector, 
Salt and Excise, Thana, 
1920; Dy. Collector, Sait 
Rev., 1982 and Collector, 





Salt Rev., 1984, Retired, 
January 1939. Dewan, 
Cambay, Feb. to tat 1939. Revenue 
Member, Junagadh State Council, June 1939 


! MANOHAR Lat, THE 
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to July 19 24; Member, Country Craft Develor 
ment Committee, August to November 194 
Country Craft Organisation Officer, Decembe 
1942 to October 1944. 

Committee, 1934-38. Chairman, 
Development Committee, Bombay, 193% 
Discovered Mangnesium Chloride in Indi 
at Kharaghoda, 1914. Compiler of Bomba: 
Salt Manuals. Address. Kamlakunj, Lad 
Jahangir Road, Matunga (Bombay), 


MANIPUR; His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA Bon: 
CHANDRA SINGH, b. 1908; m. Sreemati Iswa) 
of Ramnagar; ascended gadi, 1942. Educ 
Raipur College, Raipur and at an Englhis 
private school in Bournemouth ; placed entir 
resources of the State at the disposal of th 
British Govt-; leader, National War Front 
Manipur State. Publications ; Singel Nacho), 
(Manipuri Poems), Salute 11 guns; area « 
State’ 8,638 sq. miles ; population : 5,12,127 
Address : Imphal, Manipur State, Assam. 


MANNADIAR, CapraIn CHONDATH [Rav 
RAMANUNNI, of Chondath House, one of th 
oldest families of Chieftains in the Cochin State 
Proprietor, ‘‘ Ram Raj Mills,” Kozhinjampara 
Cochin State. A.D.C. to the present Ruler 
Cochin and Cmmsnr. of the 
Cochin Special Guards ; first 
apptd. A.D.C. in 1929 to Sir 
Sri Rama Varma, G C.I.E., 
the then Maharaja of Cochin; 
Pres., Taluk, Recruiting 
Cttee. Attached to His 
Majesty’s I.T.F. for a long 
time and was apptd. Mem- iim : 
ber of the Unit Advisory ==" 

Cttee. of the 13th Malabar Battalion in 1941 
Recently attached to the 13th Malabar an 
the 3rd Madras Regiment. Apptd. as firs 
Vice-Patron of the Boy Scouts’ Assocn., Cochi 


State in 1944. Address: P.O. Nallepilly, V1 
Palghat, S. Malabar. 





Hon’ste Sire, M.A 
(Punjab), D Litt. (Honoris Causa),1942(Punja 
University),B A. (Double First Class Honours, 
Cambridge, Philosophy and Economics, Bai 
at-Law. Finance ter, Pane. from 193: 
b. 81 Dec, 1879. Edue.: Punjab Universit 
and St, John’s College, Cambridge, Found? 
tion Scholar and McMohan Law student, 5S! 
John’s Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskri 
scholar, Cambridge, Cobden Prize, Cambridg' 
Whewell scholar in International Law, 1904 
1905; Principal, Randhir College, Kapurthal: 
1906-1909; Minto Professor of Economic 
Calcutta University, 1909-1912; Advocat 
High Court, Lahore; Fellow and Syndi 
Punjab University since 1915; Membe: 
Punjab Council and Assembly for the Punja 
University 1921-1923 and from 1927 ; Ministe 
of Education, Punjab Govt., 1927-30; Pres 
dent, All-India Economic Conference (Dacca 
1985, Publications: Articles on econom: 
subjects, Address: 7, Club Road, Lahore. 
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MAN MOHAN LAL, Raizapa, Rais, Banker, 
Landlord & Millowner; 2nd s. of late Rai 
Bahadur Dewan Lala Piyare Lal; Educ. : 
privately at the Hindu College, Delhi; 
— wes M. Rajkumari Suprava 

| ae 6Kumary, d. of Maharaja 
of Nashipur;1s.; entered 
business at an early age; 
takes active part in 
social and commercial 
activities; | member, 
Mana ging Committee, 





Shri Ram Lila, Delhi; 
life member, Hardinge 
Library, Delhi; Part- 


A ner, Radha Dehydration 
Potatoes & Vegetable Factory, Agra ; Raizada 
Brothers, Rai Bahadur Piyarelal & Sons, 
Delhi, The Modern Textile Industries, Delhi, 
Recreations : music, cricket, walking, driving , 
Clubs : Chelmsford, New Delhi, Roshanara, 
Delhi. Address : ‘“‘“Raibahadur Piyarelal Villa,” 
Prem Narain Road, Bazar Sitaram, Delhi. 


MANSA * RAOLJI SHREE SAJJANSINHJI, RULER 
OF. (See Indian Princes’ Section). 


MAN SINGH, B.A, Ral BaAwaDUR 
(1917),  C.B.E. (1932), b. ard 
July 1883, m. Lakhrani. Educ.: Muir 


Central College, Allahabad. Joined U. P. 
Police as Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
1906, promoted to Indian Police in 1917, 
awarded King’s Police Medal for bravery in 
1920; Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
1985: retired from the Indian Police Service 
in 1987 ; Member, Public Service Commission, 
U.P., 1937-1942. Chairman, Cawnpore Im- 
provement Trust, May 1942—December 1944, 
Address: Man Bhawan, Fathepur, U.P. 


IMARIWALA, VALLABHDAS VASANJI, Sole 
Proprietor, Kanji Moorarji, Bombay. 6. Ap. 
17, 1896; ZEduec.: Esplanade High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; m. Kabubai 
Khatau. Entered business 
at a young age, and expand- 
ed his activities by open- 
ing export and import 
departments, and starting 
oil mills at Malabar. Pre- 
sident, Pepper and Ginger 
Merchants’ Assocn., Bom- 
bay Kariana Merchants’ 
Assocn. and Malabar Kari- : 
ana Merchants’ Assocn., e 
Chairman, Vallabhdas 
Kanji __ Ltd. Address : . 
Sudha Kunj, near Willingdon Club, Mahaluxmi, 
Bombay. 


ARRIOTT, Sm ROBERT ECKLIN, KT., B.SC., 
M. Inst, C.E., V.D., Director General, Rlys., 
Calcutta area, since April 1944. 6. October 15, 
1887: m. Valerie Maria (nee Hoch Fischer) 
of Basle, Switzerland. Zduc.: Bracondale 
School, Norwich, Glasgow University; Pupil- 
age Mid. &Gn. & Mid. Rlys. Asstt. Engineer, 
Oudh and Rohilkhund State Railway, Oct. 
1910; War Service with Sappers and ers 
in India and East Africa, 1915-1920; Re- 
construction of Lucknow and Cawnpore Rail- 
way Stations, Yards and Workshops, 1928- 
29; Divisional Superintendent, E. I. Railway, 
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1929-37; Chief Engineer, E. I. Railway, 
1937-39; General Manager, E. I. Rly. 
1939-44. Clubs: Bengal Club, Calcutta; 
Oriental Club. Address: 105, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


MARSH, Prroy WILLisM, B.A. (Oxon.), C.LE. 


(1929), C 8.I, (1989). Chairman Public Service 
Commission, Punjab and N. W. F. Province 
b. 14th October, 1881 ; m. Joan Mary Beecroft. 
ls. 1d. Hduc. : Wellington Col. and Wadham 
College, Oxford, Entered I.C.8., 1905; served 
as Collector, Commissioner and Member, 
Board of Revenue and Adviser to His Excel- 
lency the Governor, U.P., retd., 1942. Address : 
Lahore, Punjab. 


MARWOOD, SIDNEY LIONEL, B.A., 0.1.¥. (1943), 


1.0.8., Adviser to the Governor of Orissa. 
b. April 8, 1891, m. 1924, Agnes, e.d. of Adam 
Rolland Rainy, m.P. London. Educ.: St. 
Paul’s School; Hertford College, Oxford, 
B.A., Commissioned in West Lancs. Divisional 
Engineers, R.E. (T.F.), in 1914; service in 
India and Mesopotamia, 1914-19 ; reverted to 
Indian Civil Service, 1920; posted to Bihar 
Province ; Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (class I) 
in 1934 after Bihar earthquake. Address: 
C/o Secretariat, Cuttack, India. 


MASANT, DR. KAIKHUSHROO MUNCHERJI, M.D. 


(Lond.), ¥.B.0.8. (Eng.), MB.B.8. (Bom.), 
Consulting Gynecologist and Obstetrician. 
b. 15th Feb. 1903; m. Homai, d. of Mr. Sorabji 
S. Engineer; Hduc.: Sirdar Dastur Hoshung 
Boys’ High School, Poona; Grant Medical 
College, Bombay ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London : Hon. Asst. Obstetrician, Bai Motlibai 
Petit Hospital, Bombay, 1935-37; joined 
staff of K. E. M. Hospital and G. S. M. College, 
Bombay, as Hon. Asst. Gynecologist in 1937 
and Hon. Gynaccologist in 1941. Apptd. 
Hon. Consulting Obstetrician to Nowrosji 
Wadia Hospital, Bombay in 1941; joined 
staff of the Bomanji D. Petit Parsee General 
Hospital, Bombay, as Hon. Gynecologist and 
Obstetrician in 1941. Address: ‘‘ La Cita- 
delle,’’ Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


MASANI, MINOCHEHER Ruvsrom, B.A. (Bom.), 


LL.B.(Lond.), Bar-at-Law ; an official of Tata 
Sons, Ltd., 6. Nov. 20. 1905 ; Educ. : New High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
London School of Economics and Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. Advocate, Bombay High Court, 
1929; was convicted for Civil Disobedience to 
1 year’s rigorous aes ape in 1933 and 
again to 3 months rigorous imprisonmenf in 
1943. Member, at one time, of the B.P.C.C. 
and A.I.C.C. One time Secy. and one of the 
founders of the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party ; Member, Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion from 1985 and Mayor 1943-44. Chairman, 
People’s Provincial Food Council, 1944-45. Pub- 
lications ; India’s Constitution at Work (Jointly 
with the late Sir C. Y. Chintamani); Our 
ndia; Why This Starvation! Socialism 
Reconsidered; Your Food. Address ;: Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay. 


MASANT, Sm RvstoM PESTONJI, Kr. (1948), 


M.A., J.P. 6. 28rd Sept. 1876. Leader, 
National War Front, Bombay, since 1942. 
Member, National Defence Council, Bombay 
Food Council; Fellow, Elphinstone Coll. 
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Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, Vice 
Chancellor, Bombay Univ 193942 ‘Trustee, 
Prince of Wales Museum N M Wadia Chan 
ties, President, Anthropological Scty, 
Bombay, 192936 Governing Body of the 
K RK Kama Oriental Institute , Bombay Vigi 
lance Asscn , and Bombay Presy Adult 
Education Assen , Jt Hon Secy and Trustee 
Society for the Protection of Children 
in W India and the Parsi Gurls’ Schools 
Asscn , Secy, Bombay Food Prices Com 
mittee, (1)14 17) Municipal Secretary, 1907 
1919 Dy Municipal Commissioner (1919 20) 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay 1922 Mgr, Central Bank of India 
Ltd , 1926 28 , Secy , Bombay Prov] Banking 
Enguiry Committee , Jt Secy , Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee , 1930 31, Vice- 
President, Local Board of the Reserve Bank 
of India , Dir , Oriental Government Security 
Life Assurance Co Ltd Onental Industnal 
Investment Corporation Ltd Sometime 
Editor, Kawer: Hind and Indian Spectator 
Publications Child Protection , Fotklore of 
Wells, The Law and Procedure of the Munir 
pat Corporation, Bombay The Conference 
of the Birds a Sufi Allegory Evolution 
of Local Self Govt in Bombay, The Religion 
of the Good Infe, Zoroastruaniem, Court 
Poets of Iran and Indva, Dadabhart Naorojr 
The Grand Old Man of India Guyjarath. 
Dolaino Upayog (Use of Wealth), Gharn 
tatha nishalnt Kelavnt (Home and School 
Education), Tansukh mala (Health series), 
and novels named Abyssunvano Hobshr, 
Bodhlu, Chandra Chal Address’ 68F, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay 
MASTER, NaGIVDAS TRIBHOWANDAS, BA, 
LLB, Solicitor Presdt BPCC, b Oct 
1875 Took partin the Home Rule League, 
1916 , Fellow of the Senate, Bombay Univer 
sity, Member, Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, Member, Furst Bar 
Council, Bombay Presidency , began to take 
in Congress movement since 1930 
airman of the Boycott Committee, 
Director, 10th War Council, 1930, went to 
Jail thrice, 1980 and in 1932 1n the Civil Dis 
obedienge Movement, again in Aug 1942 
released in aps 1944 Member, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay Mayor of Bombay 
1044-45  Recreatwons ond Hobbres Later- 
ature <Addrers Walkeshwar Rd , Bombay 


MATHUR, MoHAN PRAKASH, Hon ble Minister 
for Commerce & Industnes, Member, State 
Executive Council, Banswara State, 6 July 


19, 1908, duc at the University of 
Edinburgh, Fellow Royal 
Economic Society, London, 


7 





formerly, Asstt Controller 
of Purchase, Supply Dept 
Govt of India, Director of 


i Industries & Commerce 
; Registrar Joint Stock 
+ Companies, head of the 


¢ | Mining Dept ,and Controller 

1 Of fron, Steel & Alumimum, 
Jaipur State, Spanish Govt 
Trade Commussioner, at 
Barcelona International 
Exposition 1929 Honoured by His Majesty 
ican XII Sales Agente to the Govt of 


French Republic at Paris, 1937. Honoured 
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by the Govt of France by the award of the 
‘Diplomme Commemorative’ and nominated 


for the title of the ‘ Chevaher de on de 
Honneur’ 1938 Managing Director of 
Public Limited Companies, 1987-41 Has 


travelled very widely since 1926 and has been 
twice round the world, speaks French, 
German and Spanish Sponsor of ‘‘ Cultural, 
Industrial and Art Exhibits of India’’ at the 
International Exhibitions of Barcelona ’29, 
Antwerp 30 Paris 31 Chicago °38 34, 
Toronto, London Bruxelles °35, Pams ’87, 
and San Francisco 39 40 m Srimati Mohan 
Devi Mathur of Udaipur, who has also travelled 


very extensively Address. Banswara, 
Rajputana 
MATHURADAS DWARKADAS Merchant. 06 


2ist December 1908 Lduc at Bharda New 
High School and St Xaviers Bombay m 
1925, Miss Premabai, only daughter of the late 
Lalji Naranjl, 2 sons, 2 
daughters Jomed Lally 
Naran)) & Co, m 1922 and 
became a partner in 1928, 
also became a partner in 
the Cldth selling agency of 
the Bombay Dyeing and 
Mig Co, running under 
the name and style of 
Chatrabhuy Ghordhandas 
& Co, ex officio Director of 
Jam Shri Rant Sinh 
Spg and Wvg Mulls is 

the senior partner of Lily: Naranji & Co: 
Bombay, Life Member of Cricket Club of India 
Recreation Swimming Address 210, Wal 
keshwar, Malabar Hull, Bombay. 





MATTHAI, JoHn, BA, B.L (Madras), B 


Litt (Oxon), DSc (London), CIE 

&b 10 Jan 1886. m Achamma John, 1921 
Educ Madras Christian College, London 
School of Economics, Balhol College 
Oxford. High Court Vak)l, Madras, 1910-14 
Officer on special duty, Co operative Depart 
ment, Madras, 1918-20, Professor of Econo 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25, 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 , Membre, Madras Legisla 
tive Council, 1922-25, Member, Indias 
Tanff Board, 1925-81, President, Tari 

Board, 1931 34 Durector-General of Comme m 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1985 4 

Retired from Government Service and joined 
Tata Sons Ltd, 1940, of which appointed 
Director, 1944 Publecatrons Vallage 
Government wn Brnitsh India, Agricultural 
Co operation i India, Excuse and Irquor 
Control Address Bombay House, Bruce 
Street, Fort, Bombay 


MATTHEWS B,s ofE F Matthews, Southses 


England Educ Kings Coll , London, and 
London Univ Came to India, 1914; served 
European War, 1914-18 , Major, Royal Eng! 
neers, Consulting Architect, Army Head 
quarters, India, 1919 25 , Architect to Benga! 
Nagpur Rly , 1925 30, Fellow, Royal Insti 
tute of British Architects, Fellow of Sur 
veyor's Institution , Member, Town Planning 
Institution , Qartiner, Ballardie Thom apd 
Matthews, Chartered Architects, Calcutta 

Hony Consul General for Bolivia Address 

Wellesley House, Wellesley Place, Caloutte. 
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VALANKAR, THE Hon MB GANESH 
ASUDEO, BA, LLB, Advocate, A 8 
peaker, Bombay Leg Assembly 6 26tL 
ovember 1888 Educ Rajapur ard 
overnment High Schools, Rajapur and 
hmiedabad respectively, Gujarat College 
hmedabad, and Government Law Schoo! 
ombay Started practice in 1913, Secre 
uy, Gujarat Sabha, 1916, took part in 

a Norent Campaign, 1917 Influenza 
lief, 1918, Famine Relief, 1919 Entered 
hmedabad Municipality, 1919, Suspended 
racticeo m 192122, Secretary, Gujarat 
rovincial Congress Committee ,1921 to 1923 
leneral Secretary, 36th Indian National 
ongress, Ahmedabad, 1921, Secretary 
lood Relief Operations Ahmedabad District 
927, Visited England and Europe, 1928 
resident, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
0 1933 and 1985 36, President, Ranpur In 
ulry Committee, 1930 , Imprisoned, 1930 and 
933 Interned at Ratnagiri 1933 34 
Frustee, Gujarat Law Society, Member 
toverning Body, Ahmedabad Education 
ociety, etc President Gujarat Vernacular 
lociety Arrested at Ahmedabad for offering 
ndividual civil disobedience 27th Nov 1940 
nd Imprisoned in Sabarmati and Yervada 
ails released 18th November 1941 Again 
rrested on 9th Aug 1942 under the Defence 
f India Rules released on 10th March 1944 
lddress Bhadra, Ahmedabad Council Hal) 
Jombay 


XWELL, REGINALD MAITLAND THE HON BLE 
IR GCIE (1944) KCSI. (1989) CSI 
1933) CIE (1923) MA (Oxon) ICS Ad 
ser to the Secretary of State for India since 
une 1944 6b 24 Aug 1882 m Marv Lyle 
t of the Rev Henry Hagh DD Educ 

Marlborough and Corpus Christi College 
Jxford Entered the [CS 1906 Collector 
£ Salt Revenue, 1916, Dy Commissioner 
9€ Salt and Excise, (9171919 acted as 
Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay 192021 Secretary, Retrenchment 
committee 1921 23 Collector and Dustrict 
Magistrate from 1924 acted as Secretary 
#0 Government of Bombay General Depart 
ment, 1928 Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928 1929 Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay 1929 Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Pepartment, 1931 1935 

Commissioner of Excise Bombay 1935 
Secretary to the Government of India Home 
Department, 1936 Member of the Governor 
senerals Executive Council 1938 Home 
Member, Govt of India till Apml 1944 
Address India Office, London 


AYURBHANJ Maharaja of 
Princes’ Section ) 


ALLISTER WILLIAM TAIT BAILLIE 
LRCP LRECS (Ed), Chief Medical 
Officer, The Salvation Army Medical Dept 
Travancore 06 April 17, #%41913 Educ 
Boroughamir Sch , Edinburgh Salvation Army 
International Training Coll Edinburgh Univ 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
burgh, Asstt Medical Officer, Booth 
Hospital, Nagercoil, 1940 44 Chief Medical 
Officer, Salvation Army Medical Dept , South 
India, 19 4 Address. The Salvation Army 


(See Indian 
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Catharine Booth Hospital Nagercoil, Travan- 
core 


GEOFFREY WILLIAM, BA 
(Oxon) ICS Chief Secretary Govt of Sind 
since April 45 6 Dec 1900 m Doris Gwendo 
line Burrows Educ Rugby School and Corpus 
Christi College Oxford Asstt Collector, 1924 , 
Ag Collector of Sukkur 1927 Ag Dy Cmmsnr 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1928 Under Secy 
to Govt of Bombay Home Department 
1929, Coll of Larkana, 1933, Dy Secy 
to Govt of India, Home Department 1934, 
Coll of Karachi 1938 Coll of Bombay 1939 
1943. <Actg Commsnr Central Division, 
1943 Secy to Govt of Bombay General 
and Educational Depts 1944—March °46 
Address Secretariat Karachi 


MEEK Sir DAvip Burner Kt (1987), CIE 


OBE, DSc Indian Trade Commissioner 
London b 10 March 1885 m Gemmell 
Retta Young Edue Glasgow University 
Indian Educational Service (1911) Durector 
of Industries Bengal 1920 Director General, 
Commercial Intelligence ond Statistics, 1926 
Representative of the Government of India 
to Commonwealth Statistical Conference, 


Ottawa .19385 Address India House, 
Aldwych London, WC 2 
MEHERALLY Yvusur BA LLB, 0b 28rd 


September 1906 Educ Elphinstone College 
and Govt Law College Bomhay Founded the 
Bombay Youth League, 1928 organised the 
Boycott of the Simon Commission in Bombay, 
1928 General Secretary All India Youth Con- 
gress from 1929 Secretary, Independence for 
India League Editor Vanguard Organised 
the Indian National Militia in 1930, G@ O C 
ot Congress Volunteers one of the founders 
of the Congress Socialist Party and its General 
Secretary from 1939 Leader of the Indian 
Youth Delegation to the World Youth Congress 
at New York 1938, Indian Delegate to the 
World Congress on Culture Mexico City, 
1988 President All India Students Con 
ference 1941 has been imprisoned eight 
times in Civil Disobedience and Satyagraha 
Movements and for other political activities 
Miyor of Bombay 1942 43 Arrested and 1m 
prisoned under the Defence of India Rules in 
August 1942 Releasedin 1944 has travelled 
over many countries of the world Publica 
tions Youth Movement in the Bombay Press 
dency What to Read—A Study Syliabus 
Leaders of India A Trp to Pakrtan 
Address Bombay View’ Forjett Street 
Bombay 26 


ee ae NOWSHERWAN ASPANDIAR MBE 


BA JP _ Labour Officer, Govern 
ment of Bombav and Officer in Charge Labour 
Welfare Department 6 2nd June 19390 
m Jerbanoo d@ of Dr Hormusjee D Pesikaka 
Educ Boys High School Allahabad St 
Xavier s High School Bombay and Elphin 
stone College Bombay Gaikwar Scholar, 
Elphinstone College  Secy to Sir Dorab 
Tata 1912 Secy Baldock Ltd, 
1917 Secy Indian Traders Pty , Ltd , 1919, 
Secy Messrs Australian & EasternCo Pty, 
Ltd 1921, entered Government Service in 
1923 Secy, Bombay Strike Inquiry 
Committee (Fawcett Committee) from October 
1928 to April 1929. Technical Adviser to 
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Government Delegates and Secy. to 
Indian Delegation, 16th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Secy, 
Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee 
from December 1938 to August 1940. Assistant 
Commissoner of Labour, Govt. of Bombay 
till Jan. 1943. Registrar, Bombay Industrial 
eh eh Act from April 1938 to Jan. 1943. 
Address ; Mount Vilas, Bandra Hill, Bandra. 


MEHROUTRA, UMA SHANKER, Dt. Manager, 
Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., Cawnpore ; 
Partner M/s. S. Varma, Cawnpore ; 6. 1906 ; | 
Educ.: mostly privately; m. Smt. Shivrani 

Devi, d of Capt. Harnamdas 

Seth of Lahore; entered 

Peoples’ Bank of Northern 

India 1n 1928; joined the 

Central Bank of India Ltd 

in 1984, which he left 

in 1943 to take up his 
present post ; takes leading 
part in his city’s social, 
educational & other activ- 
ities ; held various offices in 

*. the Merchants’ Chamber of 

United Provinces; elected 
its President for 1944 ; re-elected its President 
unanimously for 1945; is the Vice-President, 

Anjuman-jamai-Adbia ; Jt. Secy., Dist. War 

Cttee., Life Member, Hindu Sangh; Jt. Secy 

Balika Vidyalaya Inter. College; Member, 

U P. Advisory Committee, East Indian Rail- 

way; Life Member, Nagri Pracharini Sabha, 

Benares; Wy Chairman, 20th All India 

Educational Conference; is a prominent 

Freemason and Rotarian; Hobby: Riding & 

Motoring. Address: 3, The Mall, Cawnpore 


MEHTA, KHAN BAHADUR ARDESHIR PHEROZE- 
SHAH, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, J.P. Hon- 
Presy. Mag.; Retd. Dy. Sheriff; b. 1878; m. 
Goolbai Jehangir B. Marzban; Educ. St 
Xavier’s Coll., Bombay; After practising 
for 8 years as a pleader on the appellate side 
of the High Court, qualified for the English 
Bar in 1910; practised for 3-4 years on the 
original side of the Bombay High Court. In 
1914, appointed Dy. Sheriff of Bombay and 
on retirement in 1934, reverted to the Bar. 
Address: ‘‘Shallemar’’, 9, Huges Road, 
Bombay 26. 


MEHTA, BHAIOHAND MULOHAND, 6. 1910 at 
Amreli, Baroda State. Educ.; Amreli High 
Sch. ; m. Miss Kanta;4 s, 3 d. Started life in 
Bombay as Chief Agent for Indian and Foreign 
Insurance Offices; d 
in 1980 Neptune Assurance 
Co., Ltd., as a Provident 
concern; Changed the com- 
peor into a regular Life Office 
n 1932 ; Now in 1945 started 
General Insurance business 
such as Fire, Motor, etc., 








knowledge in business; 
Working as the founder Secy. 
of the company since its inception ; Director , 
The Union Provident Society Lid. Residence: 
Ghatkopar, Bombay. 


MEHTA, Siz CHUNILAL B., Kt., J.P., Merchant 


Sheriff of Bombay, 1935-36 ; Knighted (1942) 
President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber (1940), President, P.mgrer x x so 
Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce & Industry 
1941-42); Vice-President, 
ndian Central Cotton 
Committee, Member, 
Governing Body, Imperial 
Council or Agricultural 
Research (1935-38) ; 
Executive Committee, Red 
Cross Society (Bombay 
Presidency Branch) ; Editor: 
“The Financial News’’, Bombay, “Indian Cot 
ton Review ’’; Managing Director :—Chunils 
Mehta & Co., Ltd.. Director, Scindia Stear 
Navigation Co., Ltd.; Hindustan Commerci: 
Bank Ltd.; Investment Corporation of Indi 
Ltd.; Sirpur Paper Mills Ltd.; Bombay Bullic 
Exchange Ltd,; Alcock, Ashdown & Co., Lt 
and other concerns. Has travelled round tl 
world in 1927 and again visited Europe ar 
America in 1930. He attended Internation 
Business Conference at Rye, New York (U.S.A 
as the leader of the Indian Delegation in No 
"44, Address: 52, Ridge Road, Malabar Hi 
Bombay. 





MEHTA, Sir CHUNILAL VIJBHUGANDAS, K1 


J.P,. K.C.8.1. (1928), M.A.., LL.B., Agent an 
Chairman, Century Spg, & Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Bombay. 0. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarab. 
Chandulal Kankodiwala. Educ.:> St. Xavier 
Coll., Bombay ; Captain, Hindu XI; elected { 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 190% 
Chairman, Standing Committee, 1912; Pres 
dent of the Corporation, 1916. Elected 1 
the Bombay Legislative Council by tt 
Corporation In 1916; elected to the Cit 
Improvement Trust, 1918; Chairman, Indis 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1918 and 1931. Electe 
to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920; Ex-Chai 
cellor, Indian Women’s Univ. ; Ex-Provinci: 
Scout Commsnr.; Minister, Bombay Govt 
1921-23 ; Member, Executive Council of Gov 
of Bombay, 1923-28; Chairman, Bar 
of India Ltd., Western India Matc 
Co., Lid., and New India Assurance Cc 
Ltd.; Director, Indian Radio & Cable Con 
munications Co., Ltd., The Tata Iron & Ste 
Co , Ltd., The Associated Cement Companie 
Ltd.; The B. HE. 8. T., etc.; Presiden 
Indian Territorial Force. Address: 42, Rid 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, GIRDHARLAL D., Ral SAHNB, MANAGE! 


The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway. 06. 5 
September 1879. Educ. at Visnagar and Ahm 
dabad. Joined the Posti 
Dept. in 1896 and serve 
six years. Joined the B. ] 
& ©. 1, Railway in 1908: 
a Junior Clerk inthe Dis 
Trafic Superintendent 
Office; Chief Distributh 
Officer of Grain Shops,192 
and specially mentioned ° 
r* despatches, was finally pr 
| moted to Superior Grade | 
f /_. , 1924 and transferred t 

the Railway Head Off 
in Bombay in 1926 where he served till 103 
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Rai Saheb, 1931, social worker having initiat 
ed Co-operative Institutions, Death Benefit 
Funds, etc., for the welfare of the Stalf, was 
actively connected with the Bombay Presi 
dency Baby & Health Week Association, was 
Chairman, Dist and Div. Co operative Insti 
tutes and mentioned in Government Reports, 
promoted several works of public utility, in 
Baroda State, also connected with many 
other Institutions in Bombay, originator of the 
idea of Excursion and Pilgrims Specials 
Received Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals, was appointed to his present 
poe in 1935 by H H. the Jam Saheb 

esident, Board of Trade, Commerce and 
Industnes Nawanagar State, Central Board 
War efforts and the Baby & Health Week 
Association, Jamnagar, where he is also 
connected with several other social activities | 
Address. Jamnagar, Kathiawar 


MEHTA Mrs HANSA MANUBBA!, BA (Philo 
sophy, Hons), 1918, (Winner of Chatfield 
prize the Matriculation, 1913, and Gangabai 
Bhat scholarship m Inter Arts, 1916), b 
July 3, 1897, m Dr Jivraj N Mehtain 
1924; Educ at Baroda, Member, Bombay 
Municipal Schools Cttee , 1926 ; Pres ,B PCC 
1930, Gujarati Str: Sahekari Mandal since 
1928, The Bhagian Samyji, Provincial Hin 
dustan Scouts Asscn , South Bombay , Fellow 
of the Senate of Univ of Bombay, from 1931 
till to-day , Member, Board of Studies in 
Gujarati, Univ of Bombay, 1935, Pres 
Bombay Provincial Primary Education Board 
1939-42 , Senate and Syndicate of the Indian 
Women’s Univ , Leg Council, 1937 and again 
in 1940, Parliamentary Secy, Education 
and Health, 1937-39, Vice Pres, AIWC, 
1930 and off and on and now in 1944, The 
New Education Fellowship since 1937 , Secy , 
National Council of Women, 1930 Pres, All, 
India Women’s Conference, Dec 1945 to 
Dec 1946. Publecatcons In Gujarati, Bal 
warataval, Kishorvartavah, Rukmint Bava 
lana Parakramo, Golibarnt Musafri, Arn nuh 
addbhut swapnu, Tran nataLo, Himaiya swarup 
ne byan natako Hamlet (translated from Shakes 
peare), Venrce no vepare (Merchant of Veniee) , 
In English, ‘ Women under the Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Succession,”” Tract on ‘* Post 
uar Educatwnal Reconstruction” and “ Cavil 
Liberties ’’ Address C/o The Bank of Baroda 
Ltd, Fort, Bombay 


MEHTA, SIR HOM! MANROKJI, Kr (1938), 
K. B. E. (1941). Well-known Citizen 
of Bombay, Banker, Millowner, Indus- 
trialist, etc Director, Reserve Bank, } 
1st April 1871, m to Goolbai, d@ of 
late H RR. Umrigar 
Educ : at Bombay. Started 
as assistant in Bombay 
Mint in 1888, and started 
business on his own account 
in 1896; bought Victoria 
Mills in 1904; Jubilee 
Mills in 1914, Gaekwar 
Mills in 1929. Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co. 
Ltd. in 1916, British 
. ; India Genera] Insurance Co., 
Ltd.,in 1919. Poona Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd ,in 1916; Naveari B.S. Co., 
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Ltd , in 1922, and Nasik- Deolali E, 8. Co., 
Ltd., in 1980, Member, Council of State, 1980 


to 1084, served on the Committee of 
Bihar and Orissa Se tion in 1981. 
Represented India on © of Nations, 
1983 and 1934, Member, Central Board of 


Reserve Bank, Employers’ Representative 
on International Labour Conference in 1986. 
Established Navsari Cotton & Silk Mills Vo., 
Ltd. in 1936, Dhrangadhra Chemical Works in 
1989, Gwalior Sugar Co, Ltd ,1940. In Aug. 
1941 appointed Chairman of War Gifts Fun 
Appointed Chairman Red Cross Week 1044 
Fund Chairman, Advisory Board, Post-war 
Reconstruction, Baroda State Address 

‘ Gulita,’ Worli Sea Face, Worli, Bombay 


MEHTA, INDRAVADAN NARAYANBHAI, Bar-at- 


Law, Chief Presy Mate (retd) Now practi- 


sing in Bombay High Court and wor as 
High 


Court Judge, Janjira and Jaffrabad ** 


States, and also working as Judge, Hurur 
Court, Devgad, Baria 6 20th Jen., 1886, 
m Pratima Mehta. Educ at Ahmedabad, 
Poona, Bombay and London Practised on 
the Original and Appellate sides of the Bombay 
High Court from 1912-1920, mp ag Presy 
Mgte in 1921 and worked in Dadar, Girgaum 
and Esplanade Police Courts as Presy. Mgte 
from 1923-1939. Apptd. Chief Presy. Mgte., 
Bombay, Aug lst, 1939. Address - “‘ Rama- 
prasad’’, Babuinath Road, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


MEHTA, JaMNADAS M. »M.A.,LL.B., Bar-at-Law Py 


Representative of the Govt of India with the 
Govt of Burma since 1944,6 3 August 1884. 
m Manibai, @ of Ratanji Ladhuji Edue. 
Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay, London. 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1922, Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1930 and again since 1941 and Member, 
National Defence Council from 1941  Preai- 
dent, Ali India Railwaymen’s Federation from 
1931 to 44 and Indian Federation of Labour 
since 1941 to 44, Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee, 1921-23 , Bombay Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930, and 
Member, All India Congress Committee, 1921- 
31 Member of the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, 1926, 
Indian Workers’ Delegate to the International 
Labour Conference, 1934 and 1944 , Substitute 
delegate Governing Body ILO, January 
19385 , President, Democratic Swara) Party, 
1944 Chairman, New Citizen Bank of India, 
Ltd , Mayor of Bombay, 1926-27. Revenue 
and Finance Minister, Government of Bombay, 
1987 Address Banganga Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay and Simla 


MEHTA, JAYSUKBLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A.,, 


Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. 6. 1884. m to Mrs. Kumudagauril Bdwue,: 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 
phsnetone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
ndian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907; Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of a ga her for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the ternational Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1980; Secretary of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
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from 1927-29. Vice-President ofthe Bombay MEHTA, MANSUKHLAL TARACHAND, 0. 1911 


Suburban District Congress Committee from 
1921-25 and President of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Congress Committee from 1925-29; 
Ohairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1982; Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1984-88. Address. 
61/2, Tagore Road, Santa Cruz, Bombay 25, 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 


MEHTA, Dr. Jivray Nxrayan, L. M.&8. 
Bom.), M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (one 
.C.P.S. (Bom.), Ex-Dean, Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medica] Coll. and King Edward 
Memortal Hospital, Bombay. b. 29 Aug. 1887; 
m. Miss Hansa Manubhai Mehta. Edue.: 
High School education at Amreli, Baroda 
State, Grant Medical Coll., Bombay and Lon- 

don eee Formerly Ag. Asstt. Director, 

Hale Clinical Laboratory, London Hospital, 
London, and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda 
State; Pres., Indian Medica] Asscn. 1930 and 

re-elected Pres. for the years 1948 and 1945, 

Vice-Pres., Bombhvy Nurses, Midwives & Health 

Visitors’ Counci , 1942; Gujerat Research 

Society 1937-48; Member, Medical Council 

of India 1938-43, Bombay Medical Council 

since 1937, Board of Scientific and Industrial 

Research, India, since 1942, Syndicate, Univ. 

of Bombay 1928-29; Academic Council, 

Univ. of Bombay 1935-42; Editorial Board, 

Journal of Scientific & Industrial Research, 

Advisory Board, Journal of the Gujerat 

Research Society; Fellow, University of 

Bombay since 1926; A delegate of the 
Bombay Univ. at the second inter universities 
Conference held at Delhi in 1929. Arrested 
and imprisoned for almost two years in 1932-33 
and detained for over twenty months in 1942-44 
under the Defence of India Act. Address: 
C/o Bank of Baroda Ltd., Bombay. 


MEHTA, SiR MANUBHAL NANDSHARKAR, Kv. 
(1922); O.8.1. (1919); M.A., LL.B.; 8. 22 
July 1868; Hduc.: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. m. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 ¢s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logio and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to H.H. Maharaja Gackwar, 1899-1906; 
Rev. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16, 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1984: 
Home Minister, Gwalior from April 1987; 
Foreign and Political Minister from January 
1940; Awarded the title of Ameer-ul-Umra 
by H. H. the Maharaja Scindia. Indian 
States Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conferences, 1980, 1981 and 1932; 
Indian States’ Delegate to the Joint Parlis- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1988 ; 
attended the World Hygiene Conferenee, 1938. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India: Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 8 Volumes). 
Address: Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


at Amreli, Baroda State. Educ.; Amreli 
High Sch.; m. Miss Lilavathi, daughter of Mr. 
Devkaran Mulji, Mill Agent; 2 s.and 2 d 
Started life as asst. to Mill 
Agent’s Firm, at Bombay ; 
Chief Agent of an Indian 
Life Office, 1928-30 ; Started 
Neptune Assurance Co., § 
Ltd., in 1980 as a Provident ° 
concern ; Changed intozegu- , 
lar Life Insurance Co. 19382; 
Now in 1945 started General i 
Insurance business such as ; a ; 
Fire, Motor, etc. Founder ‘ .«*- iq ‘ 
Managing Director of the ;, eae i 
company ever since its in- 

ception; Director, The Union Provident 
Society Ltd. Residence: Sharda Sadan, 
Gunbow Street, Fort, Bombay. 








MEHTA, Dr. MouAN SinHA, M.A., LL.B. 


(Allahabad), Ph.D. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law 
(Middle Temple). Indian State Service. bd. 
20th April 1895; m. Shrimati Hulas Kumari 
Mehta oe, August 1924), Edue.: D.A.A.V. 
High School and Government Collegiate 
School, Ajmer; Agra College, Agra; Ewing 
Christian College and University School of 
Law, Allahabad and The London School 
of Economics and Political Science, London. 
Lecturer in Economics, Agra College, 1918-19 ; 
Government College, Ajmer, 1919-20; Secre- 
tary, All-India Seva Samiti (Headquarters, 
Allahabad); Headquarters, Hon. Scout Com- 
missioner for India 8.8.B.8.A. 1922-38 ; Mewar 
State Service in 1922 as District Magistrate; 
Assistant Settlement Officer, 1923; Revenue 
Officer, 1928; Offg. Revenue Commissioner, 
1935; Diwan, Banswara State, June 1937 to 
Aug. 1940; Revenue and Education Minister 
since April 1941 and Minister for ss ai 
1942-44, Mewar State; Founded Vaidya 
Bhawan Society (a progressive Co-educational 
Institution comprising a High School, a 
Teacher’s Training Coll, a Handicrafts 
Institute, a Basic School and Nursery Section) 
at Udaipur in 1931 of which he is the Founder- 
President; Vice-President, All-India Seva 
Samiti (Allahabad); Member (representing 
States in Rajputana Group) of the Ministers’ 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes; Con- 
vener, Supply Committee of the Regional 
Board of Rajputana, April 1942, Mem. of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Present Chief Minister, Banswara State (Raj- 


putana). Publications: ‘‘ Lord Hastings and 
the Indian States’’ (Taraporevala). Address; 
Udaipur (Rajputana). 


MEHTA, NANALAL CHAMANLAL, I.C.8., Cam- 


bridge Graduate in Natural Sciences and 
Economics, Joined I.C.S. 1915; Honorary 
Correspondent of the Archeological Survey 
of India. Sugar Controller for India. 
(Retired from service 1944). 6. Nov. 17, 
1892; m. Shanta Motilal Shah; Edve, 
Saurashtra High School, Rajkot, Wilson 
Coll, Bombay and Fitz William House, 
Cambridge. Besides being Dist. Officer 
in various places in the United Pro- 
vince, have been Dir. of. Agriculture, Land 
Records, Statistics and Inspector-General of 
Registration; Sec. and Officiating Vice- 
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Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricul sy ON, VATTAPPARAMBIL KRISHNANKUTTY, 


tural Research, Industnes and Lducation 
Sec UP Govt, and now Sugar Controller 
for India since Apml 1942 Had also been 
for a year on deputation avith the Gwalior 
State Attended the British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference held mm March 1945 in 
London Director, J K Industries, Cawn 
pore Publwations Studies in Indian Paint | 
ing Gujarati Painting m the 15th 
Century Contribution of Islam to Indian 
Culture and Bharatiya Chitrakala etc 
Address Kamla Cottage Juhu, Bombay 


MEHTA, VAIKUNTH LALUBHAI, BA, Manag 

Director, Bombay Provincial Co opera 
tive Bank, Ltd 6 23 Oct 1891 m Mangla, 
@ of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar 
Edue New High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
BA Examination Manager, Bombay Central 
(Provincial) Co operative Bank Ltd ,1912 and 
Managing Director since 1922 Member, 
Editorial Board, soeial Service Quarterly , 
Bombay Co operative Quarterly Secretary, 
Social Service League, Bombay Hon Secy 
Bombay Provincial Co operative Institute, 
Member Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee, 1929 Member Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee Bombay 193740 Bom 
bay Provincial Board, Harijan Sevak Sangh 
Board of Management, and Trustee All 
India Village Industries Association 
Secy Peoples Provincial Food Council 
Publecdtions The Cooperative Move 
ment, 1915 The Co operative Movement in 
India, 1918 Studies in Co-operative Finance 
1927 Address Murzbanabad, Andher: 
(BB &C I Railway) 


MENON, K P 8,4 (Oxon),108 ,d Oct 18 
1898, Educ Xian Coll, Madras, Christ 
Church, Oxford, Ios, 1921, Agent General 
to the Government of India in China, since 
1943 m Saraswati, y d of late Sir Sankaran 
Nair, 1928, Addl Deputy Secy to the Govt of 
India, Foreign and Political ee Under Sec 
to the Hon the Resident at Hyderabad , also 
on the Frontier for 3 years, agent to the 
Government of India in Ceylon, 1929 33 

Deputed by Government of India on Special 
Mission to Zanzibar, Kenya & Uganda, to 
enquire into the tion of Indians there, 
1984, Dewan of Bharatpur State for about 
3 years. Address New Delhi 


MENON, DIwAN BAHADUR  KIZHAKEPAT 
SANKARA, BA, Bar at Law, Law Member, 
State Council, Jodhpur, 5 May 21, 1881 
m Srimati Mamball Kalathil Nani Amma. 
Educ Brennen Coll, Tedicherry , Preai 
dency Coll , Madras , Christ s Coll, eae 
Univ Coll, London, called to the Middle 
Temple, London, on 26th Jan 1904, enrolled 
at the Madras High Court, 1905, and practised 
at the bar in the Madras Presidency , appoint 
ed District and Sessions Judge 1921 anc 
later, as Judge, Madras High Court, after 
wards was member, Public Services Com 
mission, Madras, for a time, on retirement 


was appointed al Adviser, Jodhpur and 
then Minister fon Fastioe and Law Member, 
State Council Clubs Cosmopolitan, 


Madras , National Liberal, London Address: 
Jodhpur 


NAWARB SAL * « 


MENON Rao BAHADUR 


MERCHANT, FRAMBOZ 
BSA 


a Director, Excelsior Finishing 
Products Company Ltd and Director, The 
Aaron Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd o 15th 
March 1907 m Lakshmi 
twos Edue Vivekodayam 
High School Trichur and 
privately Organised the 
All Kerala Cholera Relief 
and Famine Funds in 
Bombay Is closely asso 
ciated with a number of 
Benevolent Educational 
and Philanthropic Insti 
tutions established in 
Bombay for the welfare ot 
the South Indian Com 
munity Recreation Music 





Address 
Vattapparambil House Irimjalakuda Cochin 
State Hira Baug Bombay 19 


VAPAL PANGUNNI 
CIE 1941 Reforms Commissioner Secre 
tariat ot the Governer Generul (Reforms) 
since Sept 1942 6 30 Sept 1804 3 of 
(& Sankunni Menon and srimatm Vapal 
kunhikutty Amma m ist, 1920 2nd 
1941 Srmath: hanahama twos Educ 
Ottapalam High School Joimed = service, 
1914 Asstt Sec, Govt of India Reforms 
Ofhce 1933 Under Sec 19384 Dy Secy, 
1933 40 Jomt Sec, June Oct 1937 and 
June Oct 1938 Deputy Secretary to Gover 
nor General (Reforms) 194042 Joint Sec 
to Governor General (Reforms) Feb June 
1941 Recreation shooting Address 
Akbar Road New Delhi 


ara erat Sm Ropert, Kt,O BE (Mil),VD, 


Cc Chairman and Managing Director, The 
British India Corporation, Ltd, ite Soh 
Director, Smith Stanistreet & Co, Ltd, 
Calcutta, Director, G McKenzie & Cc 
(1919) Ltd, Caloutta, Local Durector, 
The Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, 
Calcutta, Chairman, The Federation of 
Woollen Manufacturers in India, Commandant, 
Cawnpore Contingent AFI, Hon ADC 
to HE The Viceroy and Governor-General 6 
Edinburgh 1891, voungest son of the late 
Archibald Menzies SSC, Edinburgh Educ 
George Watsons Edinburgh 
Morrisons Academy, Crieff, Edinburgh 
University m Jenny Hamilton, eldest daughter 
of the late Lt Col Thomas Young of 
Edinburgh (19382) Member, Society of 
Accountants in Edinburgh (1914) Served 
in Great War 191418, (OBE 1918), 
Dispatches 1917, 1918 and 1919 President, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1944.and 1945 Clubs Cawnpore, 
Cawnpore, Caledonian and RAC, London 
Address Strathcarron ’, Cawnpore 


Rustomsi, JP, 

A, RA _ Incorporated and Registered 
Accountant Partner S B Bullimoria & Co, 
Aocountants and Auditors, 113 Esplanade 
Road, Bombay Author of some books on 
Accountancy and Income tax 0 November 
12,1888 Edue Bombayand London For- 
Merly Commussioner of Income tax Bombay 
and Bibar Lecturer in Accounting, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics Offg 
Secretary and Chief Accountant, City of 
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Accounting to the Univ. of Bombay. Address: 
41, New Marine Lines, Bombay. 


MESSERVY, L2.-GEN. FRANK WALTER, 
D.S.O. (and Bar), C.B., Indian Army. b. Dec. 9, 
1898 ; m. Patricia Courtney. Zduc. : Eton and 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Indian Army, Hodson’s 
Horse, 1914-38; 13th D.C.O. Lancers, 1938- 
39; G.S.0. 1-15th Indian Division; Comd. 
“ Gazelle ’’ Force at Sudan and Eritrea; 9th 
Indian Infantry Brigade, Keren; and in 
Western Desert 4th Indian Div., 1st Armoured 
Div. and 7th Armoured Division ; 7th Indian 
Division, Burma. Address: H.Q. 4th Corps.. 
S.E, Asia Command. 


MILLS, lLt.-COMMANDER HENRY ROBERT, 
R.I.N.V.R., M.Sc. (Lond.) (by research 
Diploma in Education (Cambridge); From 
1935 Principal Maharaja’s College, Erna- 
kulam, Cochin State (on leave for duration of 
war); 6. May 4, 1906; m. Ida May Hodgson, 
B.Sc. (Lond.) 8 children: Zduc.: Taunton's 
School, Univ. Coll., Southampton; Prof. of 
Physics, Madras Christian College, 1930-35 , 
Member, Senate and Academic Council, 
Madras Univ., 1935-40; Volunteered for war 
service and granted temporary commission 
in B.I.N.V.B., 1939 ; Apptd. Lt.-Commander, 
1942, Recipient of the ‘Medal of Merit” 
Boy Scout, 1928; Sea Scout Commissioner 
for Cochin State and conducted All India Sea 
Scout Course, 1938. Joint Publications: 
Raman Effect and Temperature (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. 1934) and Elementary Science I and II 
for Indian Schools (Macmillan): Address: 
Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam, 


MILLS, James Puinip, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S 
C.LLE. (1941), Adviser to H.E. the Gove: 
of Assam for Tribal Areas and States. d. 18th 
Feb. 1890; m. Pamela Moira Foster-Vesey- 
Fitz Gerald. Educ.: Winchester and Corpus 
por ie ce oe : F Sonsini’ . Books 
articies on Anthropology. : 
Shillong, Assam. Pere rarge 


MIRA BEN, (MISS MADELINE SLADE Saughtes 
of a British Admiral. She eniuuees & life of 


l took a vow of poverty and joined 
Mahavins Gandhi’s Ashram Sone B| the 


followers of Gandhi; Edited “ Youn 
i Mahatma went to jail, 1930, 
was t ee in ae with Civil 
movement; accompanied Ma- 
hatma to England, 1931; went on tour to 
Britain and America, lecturing and educating 
the public there on the Indian situation, 
1984-35. Add.: Sewagram (Wardha), 


MIRAJ (SENIOR): SHRIMANT 
GANGADHARRAO, RAJA SAHEB OF, 
Princes’ Section ) 


NABAYANRAO 
(See Indvan 


MIRAS (JR.): RAJA OF. 


MIRRLEES, 


MIRZA, M. 
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Bombay Improvement Trust; Examiner in MIRAJ (SENIOR): 


SHRIMANT SOUBHAGYA- 
VATI LAXMIBAISAHEB PATWARDHAN, Rani 
saheb, Miraj Senior State, Miraj. 6. 1905. 
Comes from an educated and cultured Sardar 
family of Aptes of Limb ia 
Satara Dist. Educ. : at Sangli Bae 
and Peona. Fond of fine a 
arts & knitting work. Won iia * ; 
Gold and Silver Medals at RAs 43 
Satara and Poona Indus- Fe 
trial Exhibitions. Has? 
published two Marathi pam- 4% 
hiets on Woollen Sweaters. +4 
8 also a good story-writer #; 
in Marathi. Takes keen. 
interest in the uplift of% . i 
women in her State. In- 

terested in the uplift of Harijans and Red 
Cross Society work, especially in supplying 
clothes and books to wounded soldiers. Helps 
Rajasaheb in social and administrative work. 
Has one son—Yuvaraj Madhaorao Raosaheb 
(Heir Apparent)—age 23, one daughter, 
Princess Rajkumari Mangala Raje alias 
Taisaheb, age 21. Both receiving education 
in Fergusson College, Poona. Address. 
Dewibhawan Palace, Miraj Sr. State. ° 






(See Indian Princes’ 
Section ) 


MAJ.-GEN. WILLIAM HENRY 
BUOHANAN, Legion of Honour nee 
1916 M.C, (1917); D.8.0. (1941); Bar to 
D.S.0., (1942). &. Oct. 4, 1892; m. Frances 
Lalanne of Philadelphia (U.S.A.). Educ.: 
Marlborough Coall., Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich ; Commissioned in Royal Artillery, 
Dec., 1912; Capt. 1916; Served in France, 
1914-18 ; Wounded once; promoted Major, 
1930 ; Lt.-Col. 1938; Commanded 38rd Regt., 
R.H.A. in Western Desert from beginning of 
war to Sept. 1940; C.R.A. 4th Indian Div. 
from Sept. 1940 till March 1942; M.G.B.A., 
India, March 1942. Address: General 
Headquarters, New Delhi. 


ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-MULK, SR, 
K C.I.E. (1936), Kr. (1930), C.I.E. (1924), 
0.B.E. (1923), Prime Minister of Jaipur since 
June 1942. 6. 1883. m. Zebinda Begum. 
Educ.: Wesleyen Mission 
High School, Bangalore; 
with His Highness the late 
Maharaja of Mysore, at 
Mysore and Central College, 
Bangalore. Superintendent 
of Police, 1905; Asstt. 
Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja, 1908; Huszur 
Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja, 1914; Private 
Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja, 1922; Dewan of 
1926-41. Invited to the Round 





Mysore, 
Table Conference in 1980 as a delegate from 
South Indian States, and in 1931 as a 
delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and Jaipur 
jpapuiens), Member of the Consultative 


mmittee. Delegate to the Third Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1982 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1988. Leader of the 
Indian “Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural, 
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° Hygiene, held at Bandoeng (Java), 1937. 


Delivered Convocation Addresses of Anna- 
malai, Madras and Calcutta Universities in 
1935, 1938 and 1940 respectively and Patna 
and Dacca Universities in 1942, Nagpur Uni- 
versity in 1943 and Agra University in 1944. 
Address ; Natani-Bagh, Jaipur. 


‘ 
MIRZA, HUMAYUN, Assistant Industrial Adviser 
to the Govt. of India. 0. 14th January 1907; 
eldest of 3 children and only son of Amin-ul- 
Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., 
C.St.J., Prime Minister of 
Jaipur(Rajputana) and Lady 
Mirza Ismail (Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal). m. 12th De- 
cember 1941, Zeebunnisa 
Begum, daughter of the late | 
Aga Mohamed Khaleel Shi- 
razi (of Madras). Educ.: 8t. 
Joseph’s College, Banga- 
lore; The Queen’s College, 
Oxford; and the Middle 
Temple, London. Entered 
Mysore Civil Service as al oo 
1s 





the 
Assistant to the Dewan of Mysore, 


Nov. 1988 to 3ist May 1934; Asstt. 
Commissioner in Kolar, 1st June 1934 to lst 
January 1985; Asstt. Commr. in Bangalore, 
2nd January to 30th June; in Tumkur. 
ist July 1935 to 18th March 1936 ; in special 
charge of Anekal Taluk, 28rd March to 11th 
July ; Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil Officer, 
Bangalore, 12th July 1986 to 1ith November 
1987 ; Dewan of Banganapalle, 18th November 
1937 to 18th November 1940. Reverted to 
Mysore Civil Service as Sub-Division Officer, 
Chikballapur until 21st April ‘44; Asstt, 
Industrial Adviser to the Govt. of India, Dept. 
of Planning and Development since 1st March 
°45. Address: New Delhi. 


MISRA, Sm LAKSHMIPATI, Kt. (1944), B.Sc., 
Member, Engineering and Post-War Re- 
construction, Railway Board since Nov. 1943. 
b. 4th July, 1888. Educ: Agra Coll. & Thomson 
Civil Engineering Coll. Joined the State Rly. 
service in Oct. 1911; Executive - Engineer 
1918; services lent to the Foreign Pol. Dept. 
in 1924 and posted as Dy. Mgr. and Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Baroda State Rly.; proceeded 
to Europe 1927 to study the Divi. Organisa- 
tion and General Administration on English 
and Continental Rlys.; returned tothe East 
Indian Rly. in 1928; a cise duty with the 
Railway Board, 1929; Controller of Stores, 
N. W. Riy., 1930; Dy. Agent, E.I. Ry., 1932, 
and afterwards Divl. Supdt., Howrah Div.; 
Member, Public Services Commission, 1938. 
Gen. Mgr., B. & A. Rly., Sept. 1939—Nov. 
1948. Appointed to officiate as Chief 
Como. of Rlys. 23rd June, 1945. Mentioned 
in dispatches during the operations in Burma 
and on the North Eastern Frontier June 1942 
to May 1043. Address: Railway Board, 
a Secretariat, North Block, New 
elhi. 


MISRA, Rao Raya Ral BawapuRB Dr. SHyau 
BuwaRi, M.A., D.Lirt., Retired a an = 
un 


and Collector r) U FP. r) ex-memb er, 
of State; Member of the Courts, Benares 
Hindu Univ.; x-President, All-India 
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Kanyakubja Sabha, All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, and Kashi Nagri  Pracharni 
Sabha ; Ex-President, Kanyakubja Inter-Coll. 
Committee, Lucknow, and of U.P. Manageis’ 
Association of Aided High Schools and 
Inter-Colleges. Member, Provincial War 
Board, U.P. 6. 12th August 1873. m. Miss 
B. D. Bajpai: has two s., five d. Edue.-: 
Jubilee High School and Canning College, 
Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch, U.P. 
Civil Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector, 
was on various special duties, on 6 occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies (1922- 
24), and Registrar, August 1924 to December 
1926; Dewan, Chhaturpur State, C. I., for 
over four years and of Orchha State 
from January 1929 to April 1932, when he 
became Chief Adviser to H. H. Publications - 
Several standard works in Hindi. Address: 
Golaganj, Lucknow. 


MISRA, RAI BAHADUR TIKA RAM, M.A., LL.B., 


Member, Public Service Commission, United 

Provinces, 6. Feb. 1, 1885; Educ. : St. John’s 

Coll., Agra. Joined the Executive Service 

in 1906, was transferred to the Judicial Dept. 

in 1911 as Munsif and was confirmed as 
Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1034. During 
this period also worked as Registrar, Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, and Dy. Legal Remem- 
brancer and Dy. Sec., Judicial Dept., was 
also nominated a member of the Provincial 
Leg. Council. In 1938 officiated as Judge, 
High Court, Allahabad. Retd. on 1st Feb. 
1940; apptd. Member, Publio Service 
Commission from Jan. 1942 for 5 years. 
Officiated as Hon. Treasurer and Vice-Pres., 
Executive Council, Allahabad Univ. for 8 
months in 1943-44. Address: 33, Stanley 
Road, Allahabad, and Kacheri Road, Lucknow. 


MITCHELL, Sim KENNETH, Kt. (1941), oe 


(1934), A.C.G.1., MInst. C.E., : 
(India), M.Inst. 1T., ALAE., LS.E. 
(Retd.) 6. 28th Aug. 1885: m. 1911 


Lilian, d. of Edw. Westlake of Southampton, 
decd, 1938. Educ. : St Paul’s School, London 
and City and Guilds Central Technical Insti- 
tute, London. Dock & Harbour Construction, 
Southampton ; Indian Pub. Wks. Dept., 1909; 
LA.R.O. Tem. ; Capt., R. E., 1918-19 ; Under 
Sec., Punjab Govt., P. W. Dept., 1919-1920; 
Technical Advisor, Indian Roads Develop- 
ment Cttee, 1927-28; Road Engr. to Govt. 
of India, 19380; Consulting Engr. to the Govt. 
of India (Roads), 1984. Pres., Indian Roads 
Congress, 1939-43 ; Controller of Road Trans- 
port, War Transport Dept., Govt. of India, 
Feb. 1942; Chief Controller, Road Transport 
and Development. 1944. Address ; New Delhi, 


i: RANENDRA MOHAN, B.A., A.LLB., 


Director, Bankers’ Union Ltd. 0. 
October 1008. father, late Rai Saheb J.M. Mitra, 
Grand-father Late Raj Mohan Mitra, Chief 
Dewan, Tripura State; Mother—Amiya Bala 
Mitra, daughter of late Jatindra Mohan Guha, 
I.B.8. (Late Professor, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta). m. Santi Rani, two sons and one daugh- 
ter. Educ.: Zila S » Comilla and 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. Graduated 
in 1929 with distinction. Completed Indian 
Institute of Bankers’ Examination, 19387. 
Served with the Imperial Bank, 1982-37, 
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One of the founders of Bankers’ Union Ltd. 
Prepared the original scheme of metropolitan 
clearing. Director, India Equitable Insurance 
Co., Ltd. Publications : ‘‘Banking Legislation 
for India,’’ Address: 44/2B, Hazra Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MITRA, PRor, SistR Kumar, D.Sc., M.B.E., 
| F.N.L, Ghose Professor of 
ae ay Physics, University of 

Calcutta. 0. October 1891. 

m. Lilabati, daughter of Rai 

Bahadur Harakisore Biswas 

of Barisal (died November 

4, 1989). Two sons, Pioneer 

of radio research in India 

and well-known for his in- 
vestigations on the ionised 
layers of the upper atmos- 
phere which guide radio 
waves round the _ world. 

Author of numerous scientific publications. 

President, Mathematics and Physics Section 

of the Indian Science Congress, 1934; 

Member, Bengal Industrial Survey Committee, 

1938. Member, Industrial Research Planning 

Committee, Government of India. President, 

Rotary Club of Calcutta, 1942. Chairman, 

Radio Research Committee, Board of Scientific 

and Industrial Research. King George V. 

Silver Jubilee Medal, 1985; Member, Indian 

Scientific Mission to U. K. and U. §. A. 

1944-45. Director. Hindusthan Co-operative 





Insurance Society Ltd. Well-known for his © 


Bengalee writings and radio talks on popular 


science. Address: 9, Hindusthan Road, 
Ballygunj, Calcutta. 
MITTER, SIR BROJENDRA LAL, Kt. (1928), 


K.C.8.1. (1982); M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, 
Prime Minister of Baroda. 6. May 1875. 
m. a daughter of P. N. Bose, late of 
the Geological Survey, Edue.: Presidency 
Col., Calcutta and Lincoln’sInn. Formerly 
Advocate-General of India, Advocate-Gene- 
ral of Bengal and Member, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, 1934-87; Law Member, Govt. of 
India, 1928-384. Led Indian Delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
1988. Address: Baroda. 


MITTER, RUPENDRA Coomak, M.8c., M.L., 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 3, 18th January 
1890. m. Sudhshasinee Bose. Zduc.: at 
Doveton College, Presidency College, Scottish 
Churches College and University Law oy 
Calcutta. Vakil and Advocate, High Co 
Calcutta for sometime; Professor, University 
Law College, Calcutta. Fellow, University 
of Calcutta and Member of the Faculty of 
Law, University of Dacca. Address : P. 24, 
Central Aveniie: P.O. Hatkhola, Calcutta. 


MOCKETT, Tay Hon. Sm VERE, Kt. (1943), 
M.A., M.B.E. (1919), Judge, High Court, 
Madras, since 1084. b, 25th ejuly 1885, m. 
Ethel Nora Gaddum Tomikinson. Edue.; 

ac boruss Worcester College, Oxford. 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 1908; 
faa in England, 1908-14, 1919-21 
(N. E m toult) served in the War, 1914-19, 
yoy sar in Madras Bar eel ae pe j officiated as 

e of the High Court, vy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Lew, King’s College, 
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London, 1988-34. Officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras High Court, Sept. 1948 to July 1944. 
Address : High Court, Madras. 


MODAK, NARAYAN VINAYAK, C.I.E. (Jan. 


1945); City Engineer, Bombay Munici- 
pality. &. December 1890, B.E. (Civil) 
helt), Member of the poate of 


Civil Engineers Gonton) (1936), F. R. San 
I, M.I.E. (India), J.P. 
Worked as Sub-Divisional 
Officer with the Sanitary 
Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay (1912- 
1918). Awarded State 
Technical Scholarship for 
special training in Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineering 
for one year in India and 3 a 
years in England (1918). r : 
In England was attached _ 
to the Corporation of 
Hastings and worked for nearly three years as 
an Assistant Engineer with the Corporation 
(1919-1922). Appointed Executive Engineer 
in the Indian Service of Railway Engineers 
Sanitary Engineer to the G. I. P. Railway 
(1922-30). Worked as Consulting Engineer 
to the B. B. & C. I. Rly. to prepare a sewerage 
scheme for their Dohad Station while in 
service of the G. I. P. Rly. Appointed Dy. 
City Engineer to the Kombay Municipality 
one. Acted as Hydraulic Engineer, 
ombay Municipality (1932- 1933). Appointed 
City gee to the Bombay Municipality 
(19384 to date). President of the Bombay 
Engineering Congress (1938). A  Vice- 
President, the Indian Roads Congress. 
President, Institution of Engineers (India) 
See & 1942). President, Section of Engi- 
eering & Metallurgy, Indian Science Congress 
Amoclation (1942). Fellow of the University 
of Bombay since 1933. Member of the Syndi- 
cate, 1937-44. Dean of the Faculty of 
Technology of the University of Bombay 
(1940-41). Member, Advisory Committee of 
the Engineering College, Poona. Member, 
Managing Committee of the V. J. T. Institute. 
Designed and erected Sewage Purification 
Works on the Activated Sludge Process (the 
first largest Sewage Works in India) for the 
sewerage of the Northern Part of the Island of 
Bombay. Address: ‘‘ Udyam,’’ Shivaji Park, 
Bombay 28. : 





MODY, BHOGILAL JAGJIVAN, Personal Assis- 


tant to His ha Pe the Maharaja Saheb 
of Dharam pur. 5. onthe 28th of February, 
1886. Edue.: at the Alfred High School, 
Rajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the Western India States 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910, Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 
Joined Dharampur Stace 
service in the year 1923. 
Appointed Personal Agsis- 
tant to His Highness 
tne Maharaja Saheb in 
1928. Received His late 
Majesty's Silver Jubilee 
ear 1985. Awarded the 


* 
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Medal in the 
Coronation Medal in 1987. Address: Baldev 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.). 
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MODY, Siz HorMAsJI PEROSHAW, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906), K.B.E. (1935), b. Sept. 23, 1881 ; 
m. Jerbai, d. of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash, 
3 8.; Educ.: St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1913-41 and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927 and 
1929-34; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928; President, Employers’ Fede- 
ration of India, 1933-41 and again from 19498 ; 
Member, Indian Leg. Assembly, 1929-43; 
Member, Round Table Con, and Reserve Bank 
Cttee. of the Conference ; joint-signatory to 
the Indo-Lancashire Trade Agreement, 1933 ; 
Member for Supply, Govt. of India, August 
1911 to Feb. 1948, and Deputy Chairman 
of the War Resources Cttee. of the Council ; 
Dir., Tata Sons, Ltd. ; Delegate, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1937 ; Chairman, 
Associated Cement Co.; Chairman, Central 
Bank of India; Pres., Cricket Club of India; 
Chairman, Royal Western India Turf Club. 
Publications: The Political Future of India 
(1908) ; Lafe of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1921). 
Address ‘‘ Spirospero,’? Carmichael Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


MOHANLAL L. SHAH, Prominent businesfman 
and industrialist of Calcutta; 6. August 
1892; Partner in the firm of Managing 
Agents, for The Mohini Mills, Ltd. No. 1 
and 2 and Messrs. Chimanlal 
Vadilal & Co.; President, In- 
dian Chamber of Commerce 
and Bengal Millowners’ 
Asscn., Calcutta ; Commis- 
sioner, Calcutta Port Trust; 
Member, Board of Economic 
Enquiry, Bengal ; Consulta- 
tive Cttee, Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation ; Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Local 

é - Advisory Cttee, since 1934 ; 
Eastern Bengal Railway 
Local Advisory Cttee. since 1935; Com- 
mercial Panel, Railway Rates Advisory 
Cttee, 1936; Textile Control Board; Town 
Planning Committee, Bengal; Standing 
Quartering Board, Bengal; Director of 
several banking, jute and insurance institu- 
tions in Calcutta. Takes great interest in 
social and cultural activities. Address: 22. 
Canning Street, Calcutta. 


MOHAN SIN@H, SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR, 
C.1.E. b. June 6, 1897; Educ.: Govt. Coll. 
& Aitchison Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore ; Recipient 
of Sanads at various times and a revolver 
with Sanad for war services 
in 1919; Member, India 
Counoll, 1935-37; Adviser 
to the Secretary of State 
for India, 1937-40; Life 
Member, Overseas League, 
London; Life Patron, 
Provi. Boys Scouts Asscn ; 
President, 19th Sikh Educl. 4 
Conference, Montgomery, 

and twice President of the 
Reception Cttee. of the 
Sikh Educl. Conference. 
Rawalpindi ; takes special interest in Educl. 
temperance, religious, social and other public 
activities ; Member, Punjab & N.W.F-.P. 
Joint Public Service Commission since 1943 ; 








MOHIYUDDIN, StLtan 


MOK ASHI. 


ain India 


Vice-Chairman, Provl. Board of Industries, 
Punjab; Dy. Leader, Provincial War Board and 
Finance Sub-Cttee.; Chairman, Ambala Elec- 
tric Supply Co. Ltd.; Director, Bharat Bank 
Ltd., Traders Bank Ltd , Precision Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd., Agricultural Machinery 
Co. Ltd , and of several joint stock com- 

nies. Recently donated 50 Kanals of 
and costing Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
College, Rawalpindi. Publications:  Assa 
Di Var & Jap Jt Sattk in Punjabi and 
Aitchison Chiefs’ Coll. Old Boys’ Register 
in English. Clubs Founder and hfe Member 
of Rawal Club, Rawalpindi; Member, Chelms- 
ford Club, Simla & Delhi. Address: Bachan 
Niwas, Rawalpindi. 
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: M., MA, LL.B., 
M.Ed.; Director of Public Instruction, Mysore 
State; b. June 12, 1894: m;18,2d Edue. 
Wesley Coll. and Presy. Coll , Madras - M.A.O. 
Coll., Aligarh and the Univ. 

of Leeds, Englend; Entered ae 
Mysore Educational Service 
in 1919; Served as Vice- 
Principal and then Princi- 
pal, Govt. Training Coll., 
Mysore; Prof. of Education 
in Mysore Univ.; Registrar, & 
Mysore Univ; Deputy # 
Director of Public Instruc- 
tion ; Organizing Secy., 
National War Front; | 
On foreign service for some 

time as Inspector of Schools, Coorg & C. & M. 
Station, Bangalore ; Member of Mysore Univ. 
Senate since 1922 and of Mysore Univ. Council 
since 1934; On deputation to study the 
educational system in Madras and in the 
Punjab; Member, Andhra and Madras 







: niv. 
Inspection Commissions in 1927 and 1928; 
Boards of Studies, Mysore, Andhra and 


Madras Univs. Publications - Written books on 
‘ Principles of Education” and “School 
Organization and Management’’, besides 
various papers on educational subjects, 
Address: ‘*Liroska,” 3, Cunningham Crescent, 
Bangalore. 


PURSHOTTAM SHRIDHAR, B.A., 
Manager, Sangli Bank Ltd., Sangli. 6. in 
1906 Graduated in 1927 from the St. Xavier’s 
College, Bomb#Y- ™. Miss Sunder Sabnis, 
Grand-daughter of Sir 

~~ | Raghunathrao Sabnis, &t., 

’ C.1.E., ex-Diwan of Kotha- 
pur, two sons, served in the 

7 a Bombay Provincial Co- 

: operative Bank Ltd., a8 an 
officer at different centres 
e in the Presidency; joined 
% as General Manager of 
® the Sangli Bank Ltd. in 
1939: an Associate Member 
of the Indian Institute of 
Bankers. Though a Jt. 
Stock Banker takes keen interest in Co- 
operative activities and during his service 
in the Co-operative Bank, was an active 
member of the various co-operative bodies 
including the Bombay Co-operative Institute. 
Was the Chairman of the Rereption C’tte. 
of the third Session of Sangli State Co-opera- 
tive Conference held at Sangli in April (1945). 
Address ; The Sangli Bank Ltd., Sangli (SM.C,, 
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MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR 
Merchant Educ inMysore Was member, 
Mysore Representative Assembly for 20 years , 
Member, Mysore Legislative Council for over 
16 years, ex President, Bangalore City 
Municipal Council , General Secretary, Central 
Mahomedan Association since 34 years, 
Presided ovér Non-Brahmin Youth League, 
Madras, 1928, presented in 1928, with an 
Address, a silver Casket and Gold Cup by 
citizens of Mysore in recognition of services 
to the State, President, Mysore State Muslim 
Conference 1982 Conferred title of Shafiq ul 
Mulk by H H the Maharajah of Mysore, 1942 
Address Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore City 


MOLEDINA, KHAN BsaHADUR MUHAMMAD 
HasHm™, Khan MSBahadur, Landlord & 
Hony Magistrate First Class , b March 5, 
1906, m Manam,d of A. R "Adam Sait of 
Ootacamund , Educ St Vincents & Dastur 
High School, Poona, President, Poona 
Suburban Municipality since 1941, Vice 
President, Cantt Board, Kirkee, since 1933 
Member, Poona Cantonment Board, Secy 
District Waki Cttee Controller of Rents 
Kirkee Cant Pres Muslim Students’ Union 
Poona , member of the Poona Dist Local 
Board and the Poona City Municipality, 
1934 37 and Vice Chairman of the Poona 
Dist School Board, awarded Khan Sahib 
in 1941 and Khan Bahadur in January, 1945 
Publications My Impresswon of the Far East, 
and Ready Reference to Crimnal Law 
Address 30, Main Street, Poona 


MOCKERJEE, 8m SBIRENDRA NatTH MA 
(Cantab ), MIE (Ind ), # of the late Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, KCIE, KOVO 
MIE (Ind),F ASB DS&c (Eng),b ’ February 
14, 1809, m 1925—Ranu Priti ‘Adhikari, d 
of Phani Bhusan Adhikari late Prof of the 
Benares Hindu Univ—2 d and 1 8s Educ 
Bishop 8 Collegate School (Calcutta), Bengal 
Engineering Coll and Tnnity Coll (Cantab ), 
Partner of Messrs in & Co and Messrs 
Burn & Co, sane, Ones Mer 
chants, Shipbuilde ee etc Chairman, 
Steel Corporation of ngal Ltd , Vice Pres 
Calcutta Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Mem, Viceroy s National Defence 
Council , Adviser—Roger Mission, Mem 
Munitions Production Advisory Cttee Dir, 

Darjeehn srg os Rly Co,Ltd, Darjeel_ 
ioe 4 Rly Extensions Co , Ltd, 
Sara Sirajean} Rly Co, Ltd, Hoshiarpur’ 
Doab Branch Rly Co, Ltd, ” Mymensingh 
Bhairab Bazar Rly Co , Ltd Kahm iN 4 
Ropeway Co, Ltd, Hooghly Mills Co , td , 
Gondolpara Mills Go , Ltd , Chve Tnsurance 
Co, Ltd, aa Jute Mills Co, 
Nathata Jute Mills Co, Ltd , Kerr Tarruck 
& Co, Ltd, Braithwaite Burn & J essop 
Construction Co , Ltd , Fellow of the Calcutta 
Univ Sheriff of Calcutta 1941 Clubs 
National Liberal, London, Calcutta Club 
** 300°’ Club, Calcutta, Polo Club, Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club, Lake Ciub, Caloutta 
South Club and Cricket Club of India, Bombay 
Office Address 12, Mission Row Residence 
7, Harington Street, Calcutta 


MOOKERJEE, Syama Prasap, MA, BL,. 


D Litt , 
1901, m 


LLD, Bar-at Law, bd 6th July 
Srimat! Sudha Devi (died Aug 


MOONJE, Dr B 


MOOS, PESTONJI 
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1988), Edue Presy Coll (Cal), Mar 
Bar, London, 1927, Advocate, Cal HC, 
since 1924, ML A’ (Bengal), ‘aince 1929, 
Vice Chancellor, Cal Univ , 1934-88 , Finance 
Minister, Bengal, 1941 42, President 
All India Hindu Mahasabha. , President, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1943 45 Address 
77, Asutosh Mookerjee Road, Calcutta. 


S , ex member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, Leader of Hindu Sangathan 
Party , Jomed during Satyagraha Movement, 
1980, Round Table Conference Delegate , 

Takes keen interest in Army matters, Founder, 
Bhonsia Military School, Nasik, (1936) , exe 
President AllIndia Hindu  Mahasabha 
Address Nagpur 


MOORE, W ARTHUR, b 1880 m Maud Eileen 


Educ ’ Campbell Coll , Belfast and St Johns 
Coll , Oxford Pres, Oxford Union Society 
1904, Special Correspondent of The Trmes 
for Young Turk Revolution, 1908, and in 
Albania, Persian Correspondent, "1910 12, 
Russian Corres ondent, 19138, Spain, 1914, 
Albanian Revolution, 1914, "Retreat from 
Mans and Battle ofMarne, 1914, obtained com 
mission in Rifle Brigade , served Dardanelles, 
1915 Salonika, 191517, RAF,1918 with 
military mission (Gen ‘Sr GT Bridges) 
in Constantinople and th* Balkans , Squadron 
Leader RAF , despatches twice, MBE 
(mihtary), Serbian White Eagle, Greek 
Order ‘of the Redeemer , Middle Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919 22, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Caucasus, India, Afghanistan M L A (Bengal), 
1926 383 Editor of the Statesman, 1935-43 
Public Relations Adviser to Supreme Allied 
Command, SE Asia, 1944 Pubkcations 
The Miracle (By ‘ Antrim Onel ’ Constable, 
1908) The Orient Express (Constable, 1914) , 
This Our War (1942) Address Supreme 
Allied Command, South East Asia 


NANABHOY, MA, LLB, 
ICS, Bar at Law, Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Legal "Department, and Remem 

brancer of Legal Affairs 06 29th August 1894, 

m Bachoo, @ of K 8 Framy, Eaq , : 
CIE Educ Eiphinstone College, Bombay , 
Worcester College, Oxford, University 
College, London and Inner Temple, London 
Jomed the Indian Civil Service on 12 12 1921, 

Assistant Collector and Magistrate , Ahmed- 
abad, Broach and Panch Mahals, 1922 1926, 

District and Sessions J udge, ’ Hyderabad, 
Larkana, Sukkur, KathiaWar, Nasik, Poona 
and Thana, 1927-1940, ipebaont Bombay 


Provincial Franchise Committee, 1032, 
Secretary to Government, Legal De rtment 
and Remembrancer of al Affa since 
Jan 8,1941 Address ‘“ et,”” Malabar 


Hill, Bombay. ~ 


TEA: N,MA (Cantab), FRSA, CIE, 


, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 
Province 6 25th September, 1890, m 
Makee B Petit Educ Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, and King’s College, Cambridge 
Professor of Mathematics and Ph cB, 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bo 
Indian Educational Service, 1918; Inspector 
of Science Teaching , Educational Inspector, 
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Southern, Bombay and Central Divisions, 
and Sind; Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. lications = Various Educational 
Reports and articles. Address: 
Reach, Bombay Road, Poona. 


Garden 


MORTON, SmR GEORGE BOND, 0.8B.E., M.C., 
younger son of the late William Morton. 
6. 1893; Merchant and Senior Resident 
Partner of Bird & Co. and F. W. Heilgers & 
Co., of Calcutta; in Min. of Pensions 1918- 
1919; has been a director of Imperial Bank 
of India since 1936, (Vice-Pres. of Calcutta 
Local Board 1939-41 and Pres. 1942-44); 
Joint Hon. Secy. King George V. Memorial 
Fund, Bengal 1936-39; Vice-Chm., King 
Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund for India 
(Bengal) 1938-89 ; Trustee, Victoria Memorial, 
since 1939; Adviser, Eastern Group Conference, 
1940, Chm., Bengal Telephone Corporation 
Ltd., and Vice-Pres., Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1940-41; Member, Munitions 
Production Advisory Cttee. and Vice-Chm. 
of Provincial Advisory Cttee. for War Supplies 
since 1940; Pres., Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce and Asso. Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, 1941-42 ; Member, National 
Defence Council since 1941; Shertff of Calcutta, 
ed1941-42; serv in Innsof Court, 0O.T.C., 
1913-14; European War 1914-19 in France 
as Capt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded, M.C.. 
1914-15 star, two medals): m. 1929, Doreen 
Elizabeth, d@. of late Lieut Col. Frederick 
O’Kinealy, C.1.E., ©.V.0., ILM.S., cr. O.B.E. 
(Civil) 1939, Kt. 1942. Clubs: Oriental and 
Bengal; Address: 5, Raja Santosh Road, 
Calcutta. 


MORVI: H. H. MawaraJa SHREE LUKHDHIRII 
BAHHDUR, MAHARAJA OF (See Indian Princes’ 
section). 


MOTANDAS, T., J.P., Landlord, Banker and 
Contractor; Proprietor, T. Motandas & Co., 
Karachi. Manufacturers’ 
Representative and Manu- 
ae 6facturer of Indian Wines, 
4 Liquors and Chemicals. 

b. 1893 at Sukkur. Follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps, 
entered business at the age 
sof 14. Has travelled 

throughout India, and 
visited Burma, Ceylon 
and Afghanistan. Member 
of various Institutes and 
Associations; Member, 
Committee, Karachi Wine 





Managing 
Merchants’ Association, Old-Sukkur Associa- 


tion, Karachi, and the Cosmopolitan 
Co-operative Housing Society, Ltd.. Karachi. 
Address: Motan Building, Bunder Road, 
Post Box 25, Karachi. 


MOUNTBATTEN, ADMIRAL THE LORD LOUIS 
(Francis Albert Victor Nicholas) (Hon. Lt. 
General, Hon. Air Marshal). G.C.V.O., er. 
1987, K.C.V.O., ev. 1922, C.B. 1943, D.S.0. 
1941, A.M.I.E.E. 1927, M.Brit. I.R.E. 1941. 
A.M.I.N.A. 1989, Personal A.D.C. to King 
Edward VIII and to King George VI, High 
Steward of Romsey, 1940. Supreme Allied 
Commander, South East Asia Command. 


‘MUDHOL, RULER OF. 
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6b. 25 June 1900. m. Edwina Cyianth 
Annette, e. d. of Ist Baron Mount Temple. 
Educ.: Locker’s Park, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth, Christ’s College, Cambridge. Naval 
Cadet 1913; Midshipman 1916; Sub-Lieute- 
nant 1918: Lieutenant 1920; Lieut. Commander 
1928; Commander 1932; Captain 1937: 
Commodore 1st Class 1941; Act. Vice-Admiral 
1942; Act. Admiral 1948. Served afloat 
during Great War 1916-1918; served in 
H. M. 8. Renown 1920 (Prince of Wales’ 
tour to India, Japan and the Far East); in 
command of H.M.S. Kelly and of 5th Destroyer 
Flotilla 1939-1941 (despatches twice); Chief 
of Combined Operations (Member of Chiefs of 
Staff Committee) 1941-1943. Address: South 
East Asia Command Headquarters. 


MUDALIAR, Dewan BAHADUR DR. Sm A. 


LAKSHMANASWAMI, BA. 1914, M.D. 1922, 
F.R.C.0.G. 1930, F.A.C.§. 1941, LLD., 
D.Se.; Knighted 1945; Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Madras; 06. 14-10-1887; 
m. Ratha Bai; Educ. Madras Christlan 
Coll., Madras, and Medical Coll., Madras; 
Professor of Obstetrics & Gynaecology, 
Medical Coll., Madras, & Supdt. of the 
Govt. Hospital for Women & Children, 
1934-42; Principal, Madras Medical Coll., 
1939-42; Vice-Chancellor, Madras Wniv. 
since 1942; Publications. (1) Ante-natal, Natal, 
Neo-natal mortality of Infants; (2) Clinical 
Obstetrics; (3) Midwifery casebook for 
Midwives. Address: ‘ Kensington,’ Poona- 
mallee High Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 


MUDALIAR, THE Hon. Str A. RAMASWAMI, 


DIWAN BAHADUR, K.C.8.1. (1937), (Supply) 
Member and Vice-President of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 56. 14 October 1887. 
Educ.: Madras Christian College, Law 
College, Madras. Advocate, Madras ; 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras, 
1920-26; Mayor, Corporation of Madras, 
1928-30; Member, Council of State, 1930; 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1931- 
34; Member, Round Table Conference and 
Federal Structure Committee; Member, 
Indian Franchise Committee ; Member, Indian 
Reserve Bank Committee; Leader, Indian 
Delegation to British Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference, Toronto; Member, Special 
Textile Tariff Board ; Member, India Council ; 
Hon. Editor, Justice, 1927-35; Member, 
Economic Committee, League of Nations ; 
Member, Imperial Economic Committee. 
Delegate, Nine Power Conference, Brussels, 
1987. Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council for Commerce Dept., 1939-42. 
Representative of the Govt. of India 
on the Imperial War Cabinet & Pacific War 
Council, 1942-43. Appointed Supply Member 
on May 2, 1943 on return from War Cabinet. 
Proceeded to San Francisco as leader of the 
Indian Delegation, March 11, 1945. As 
member of the Delegation, he was also Chair- 
man of Economic Section of the Council. 
India’s representative on the Preparatory 
Commission to the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, Nov. 1945. Address’ New Delhi. 


(See Indian Princes’ 
Section.) 
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MUDIE, THE Hon. Str ROBERT FRANCIS, 
K.C.I.E. (1944); C.8.1.1041; CIE. 1935; 
O.B.E. 1919. Home Member, Govt. of 
India. Governor-Designate, Sind. 4. 
24 Aug. 1890; ¢. of Patrick Spence 
Mudie and Margaret Lind Heron; m. 1919, 
Mary Spencer; one da. Educ.: Fettes 
College, Edinburgh; King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Wrangler, 1911; Assistant Master 
Clifton, 1911; Eton College, 1912-13; 2nd 
Lt., 6th City of London Rifles, 1914; Indian 
Army Reserve of Officers, 1915; Assistant 
Magistrate, Jhansi, 1919; Joint Magistrate, 
Benares, 1920; Magistrate and Collector, 
Agra, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Fatehgarh, 1922-. 
26; Settlement Officer, Agra, 1926-29; Sec., 
Round Table Conference, 1930-31; Megte. 
and Collector, Allahabad, Bulandshahr, Cawn- 
pore, 1931-36; Government of India Secre- 
tariat, 1936 and 1937; Collector, Agra, 1937- 
$8: Revenue Secretary, U.P. Govt., 1938-39. 
Chief Secretary to U.P Govt. and then Acting 
Governor of Bihar. Publications: Agricultural 
Debt in the Agra District. Recreations : Riding, 
Motoring, Mathematics. Address: New Delhi 


MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, MUMTAZ- 
UD-DOWLAH NAWAB, Chief of Pahasu 
Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar, Raipur (Jaipur 
State). b. 2nd Sept. 1895. m. d. of late Koer 
Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, @. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khair Dist., Sharanpore. Educ. : Maharaja’s 
Coli., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll.,_ Aligarh, 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State. 
Jaipur, 1922-24; visited Europein1924 & 1938, 
Pedlication® : Sada-i-Watan Tangeed Nadir; 
rete Home Rule. Address : Pahasu House, 
Aligarh; Mumtazbagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) 
and ‘Darul Faiz’, The Fort, Pahasu. (Dist. 
Bulandshahr). 


MUHAMMAD NAWAZ, Lt.-CoLonEL Sir, Kt., 
M.L.A., Khanof Kot Fateh Khan; Sardar of the 
Gheba Clan; Proprietor of the Kot Estates; 
Member ofthe Punjab Legislative Assembly ; 
Magistrate ; Sub.-Judge, 
Assistant Collector; As- 
sistant Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies. 0b. 
12th August 1901. Only 
son of the late Sardar 
Muhammad Ali Khan. 


Married the younger 
daughter of the late 
Nawab of Kalabagh. 


Four daughters, Edue.: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College 
(Lahore) and Royal 
Military College (Sand- 
Entered Army jn 1921. Appointed 





hurst). 
in August 1926 to the Army in India 


Reserve of Officers. Elected in November 
1926 to represent the Punjab Landholders 
in Central Legislative Assembly. Appointed 
Honorary Major in June 1933; Honorary 
Lt.-Colonel in March 1941. Elected in 1937 
to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Address: 
Kot Fateh Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 


MUIR, WIinasaTs Weny 88, LIgzUT.-COL., C.B.E, 


(Civil) (1926), M.V.O. (1928), O.B.E. (Military) 
(1918), Officer of the Crown of Rumania, 
1920; Commander of the Crown of Belgium, | 
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in India 


1926 ; b. 12th June 1879, Educ. ; Haileybury 
College and the B.M.C., Sandhurst. Was 
in the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regi- 
ment and 16th Roydl Ludhiana Sikhs (T.A). 
Retired, 1931. Address: C/o The Agent, 


Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 


MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 


ex-M.L.C., ex-Dy. President, U.P. Council, 
ex-Judge, Tehri (Garhwal), State High 
Court, 06. 14th Oct. 1890, m. nee Miss 
Ball (1915), Edue.: At Schools, Pauri and 
Almora. At Colleges, Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons., 1917. Called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1918 ; 
returned, 1919, enrolled Adv., Allahabad H.C., 
1919; M.L.C. for Garhwal, 1923-80; Dy. 
President, U. P. Council, 1927-30; appointed 
Puisne Judge, Tehri (Garhwal) State, High 
Court, 1938-44. Mgr., Indian Turpentine 
and Rosin Co., Ltd., P.O. Clutterbuckganj, 
(Bareilly) since March 1944. Writes to 
Hindi and English periodicals; and is 
an exponent and critic of Indian Art. 
Permanent. Address: P.O. Clutterbuckganj 
(Bareilly), U.P., India. 


MUKERJEA, Satya VRaATA, RasYA RATNA 


(1934); B. A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R.S8.A., 
London : Senior Councillor of Baroda, retired 
Dewan of Kutch 1948-44. 0. 6th Feb. 1887, 
m. Sm. Aruna Devi, M.A., nee Bezbarao; 
grand niece of Tagore the Poet. One son 
one daughter. Educ.: St. Xavier’s and 
Presidency Colleges, Calcutta and Exeter 
College, Oxford. Entered Baroda Service 
(1911) ; conducted the Census of Baroda State 
(1921, 1931 and 1941); Rose to Senior Coun- 
cillor 1944-45. Was largely responsible for the 
reorganisation of the Central Secretariat, and 
the local Boards and for constitutional reform 
proposals now sanctioned. Decorated “Rajya 
Ratna’ for exemplary services (1984); 
Rotary Governor, 89th District of India, 
1942-48. Address: Esha, Race Course Road 
Baroda. 


MUKERJEA, TJAaRAK Nate B.SO., M.B.E., 


M.L.A., Ex-Revenue Minister, Government 
of Bengal; eldest grandson of late Raja 
Peary Mohan Mukerjea, M.A., B.L., ©.8.I., of 
Uttarpara Raj; 5. April, 1898 in Uttarpara 
(Bengal); Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1923-1980 and Bengal Legislative 
Assembly since 1940; Chairman, Hooghly 
District Board since 1924; Leading Zamin- 
dar, Trustee and Vice-President, British 
Indian Asscn.; Director, B. P. Railway; 
President, Bengal Central A. M. Society; 
Trustee, Barendra Research Museum; Con- 
nected with most of the important or- 
ganisations in the Province and founder of 
many schools, charitable dispensaries and 
other public institutions. Address: ‘* Rajen- 
dra Bhaban ”, Uttarpara, Hooghly (Bengal) 
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MUKERJI, DHIRENDRA NARAYAN, 6. 1899, 
Uttarpara Raj family of Bengal. Gave up 
College career in the Presidency College 
to join the non-co-operation movement of 

the Indian National Con- 

gress in the year 1921. 

Suffered incarceration in 

1921 and 1930 movements 

He offered Satyagraha 

launched by the Congress 

on 10th January 1941 

and at the call of 

Mahatma Gandhi he joined 

the August 1942 movement 

and after being arrested | 
at Puri on 30-10-42 he 
remained as a Security 

Prisoner and was released on 24th June 1943. 

The Hooghly Bank Ltd., is his creation. He 

is a supporter of indigenous Industries 

Was elected uncontested to the Bengal’ 

Legislative Assembly in 1937 on Congress 

Ticket. Director, 

Insurance Co., Ltd., and is also assochated 
with other business concerns. 
many articles on finance and commerce 
Address : 
Hooghly, Bengal. 





MUKERJI, Rat BaHaDUR PARESH NATH, 


M.A. (1902), Rai Bahadur (1926) C.B.E 
1988); 6. 22nd December, 


19048 Secretary, 


International 
1924, Assistant 


Deputy Director-General, Postal Services, 1931, 


Deputed to Kabul to settle postal aearcoser 


Afghanistan, 1932, Postmaster-Genera 
Madras, 1933, Behar and Orissa, 1933-34; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo, 1934; 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
$8. Senior Deputy Director-General, Post and 
Telegraphs, 1938-39. Welfare Officer, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1942-44. Deputy Controller 
General, Civil Supplies. Publications : Several 
Departmental Publications. Address: 26, 
Ritchie Road, Calcutta. 


MULLAN, Ja PHrrozesHAdH, M.A., F.R.E.S.; 
Prof. of Zoology, St. Xavier’s College. 
db. 26th March. 1884. Eduec.: St. Xaviers’ 
College, Bombay; Professor, Examiner, 
University of Bombay. Publications : 
‘Animal Types for College Students”. 
Address : **‘ Mangatram Mansion”, Lamington 
Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 


MULLIOK, PULIN BEHARY, M.A., B.L., MLA. 
M.A. (Econ.), 1928, B.A. (Hons.), (Econ.). 
1021, B. L., in 1025; 6. Jan. 1, 1901; m, 

Sudharani Mullick; Edue. : Presy, Coll.. 

Calcutta; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 

since 1926; Councillor, Calcutta gt al 

1986-42 ; ; Public Health Stan 

Cttee., 1989-1940; Chairman, Estates an 


National Indian Life, 
Has published 
67, Joy Kissen Street, Uttarpara, 


1882. m. 
amir Bala, nee Chatterjee. Educ. Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
Postal Committee, 1920, 
Member, Office Reorganisation Committee, 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to the 
ostal Congress at Stockholm, 
Director-General, 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London, 1929, 
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General Purposes Standing Cttee., 1940-1941 ; 
M. L. A., Bengal since 1937; Minister, 
Publicity Dept., Govt. of Bengal, April 
1943 March 1045. Address: 69, Badridas 
Temple Street, Calcutta, 


MUNJEE, CASSAMALLY, J P., Honorary Presi- 


dency Magistrate, Bombay Educ. in 
Bombay. Married: Khatijabai, 
of Haji Mukm Ladak Has 4 sons 
3 daughters. Has varied | 
commercial interests 
Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors: The Associated 
Banking Corporation of 
India, Ltd., Munjee Nathoo- 
bhoy & Co. (Kathiawar) 
Ltd., Munjee Nathoobhoy 
& Sons (Kathiawar) Ltd, 
Munjee Nathoobhoy Provi- | 
dent Society Ltd., Munjee 
Transport Ltd., Munyee, ie 
(india) Ltd , Director—The cat 
United India Fire & General Insc. Go., Ltd , 
Senior Partner of Messrs. Munjee Nathoobhoy 
& Co., Bombay, Plastex Products Company, 
Country Craft Shipping Co., The Berkeley 
Printing Press, The Berkeley Company. 
He is a leading member of the Khoja 
Community. He is a Joint Mukhi of the 
Khoja Jamat anda Member of H. H. The 
Aga Khan’s Council and also President 
of the Gold Grant Committee appointed by 
H. H. The Aga Khan in 19386. Was awarded 
the Silver Jubilee Medal, as a prominent 
merchant, from the Bhavnagar Séate. Has 
travelled extensively on the Continent. 
President, All India Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, 1945. Clubs: The 
Rotary, Willingdon Sports Club, The Orient 
Club, The Royal Western India Turf Club. 


Address: 18, NepeanRoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


daughter 
and 





MUNSHI, KANIALAL MANEKLAL, B.A., 


LL.B., M.L.A., 6. 29th Dec. 1887. m. Lilavati 
Seth, an authoress of repute in Gujarati 
language, 1926. Educ.: Dalal High School, 
Broach, and Baroda College; Advocate, Bom- 
bay High Court, 1913; Joint Editor, Poung 
India, 1915; Secy., Bombay Home Rule 
League , 1919-20; Editor, Gujarat, 1922-81; 
Fellow of the Bombay University, since 1926 ; 
Member of Syndicate of the University, 
1926-36 ; Member, Baroda Univ. Commission, 
1926; Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
(Old) and Legislative Assembly (New) re- 
Haring the Bombay Univ. since 1927; 
hairman, Government Cttee. to introduce 
compulsory physical veut in schools, 1927 ; 
Sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
Salt Satyagraha, April 1930, Member, Working 
Cttee., Indian National Congress, 1930; 
Member, All-India Congress Cttee., 1930-36; 
Sentenced to 2 Yrs. R. I. for Civil Disobed- 
ience, Jan. 19382; Seoy., Congress Parliamen- 
tary Board, 19384; Home Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1937-1939; Vice-President, 
Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 1937-41; 
President,’ Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan since 
1988; Editor, Social Welfare, an English 
Weeklv since 1940; Detained under Defenoe 
of India Act, 1940-41 ; Resigned 
over Non-violence issue July 1941; 
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1939-48; Chairman since 1943; Chairman, 
Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti 1944, Birla Public, 
School, Nasik and Kasturba National! 
Memorial Trust. Trustee, Hansiaj Morarji 
Public School, Bombay Publications :-— 
Gujarati) Novels, Dramas, Essays, Memoirs, 
ruthvi Vallabh, Bhagvan Kautilya, Gujratno 
Nath, Adadhe Raste, etc. (English) Gujarata 
And Its Literature, I follow The Mahatma, 
Akhand Hindustan, Imperial Gurjaras, Indian 
Deadlock, etc. Address* 26, Ridge Road, 
Bombay. 


MUNSHI, Mas. LInavati, Authoress in Gujerati 
language and public service. 6b. 1899; m. 
Mr. K. M. Munshi. Was Secy., Sahitya 
Sansad, and Stri Seva Sangh, of Bombay. 
Member, A.I.C.C., M.P.C.C., for several years 
and later a member of the B.P.C.C. also. 
Was Secy., All-India Swadeshi Sangh; 
President, Swadeshi Market Cttee, and 
first and only lady member of the Cttee. 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1934-36) ; 
Joined Satyagraha Movement in 1930 and 
was appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930; Was arrested on 14th July, 
1930, and sentenced to 3 months’ imprison- 
ment; Elected Member, A.I.C.C. in 1931; 
Again arrested under the Ordinance in 1932 
and sentenced to one year; Elected to the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation (1935), where 
she served on Medical Relief Cttee, and 
became its Chajrman in 1939-40, has also 
eerved on the Works Cttees, Tramways 
and Telephone Cttee., and became 
Chairman of the Standing Cttee. for 
1940-41; Member, National Council of 
Women in India and Managing Cttee of 
Bombay Presidency Women’s Council, 1939; 
Represents the ed plete on several public 
todies; Was elected unopposed to the Bombay 
legislative Assembly in 1937 as a Congress 
Candidate; Represents the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly on the University Senate, 
Member, Board of Studies in Gujarati. 
Arrested under the Defence of India Act on 
10th Dec. 1940 and detained as a political 
detenu in Yeravda Central Prison till the 17th 
of March 1941, when she was released on 
account of her husband’s serious illness. 
Elected President of the Bombay Hindi Vidya- 
pith, 1941; Member, Managing Cttee., 

mbay Presidency Women’s Council, 1941- 
42; Elected to the Improvements Cttee. 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1942-43. 
elected to the Schools Committee, 1943-44, 
1944-45 ; Law, Revenue and General Purposes 
Cttee., 1042-43, 43-44, 44-45; Member, 
Managing Cttee. of the P.V.B. 1942; Secy., 
Mayor’s Evacuees’ Relief Cttee., 1942; Secy., 
Mayor’s House Collapse Cttee., 1942, 
elected Chairman, Bombay Women’s Asscn., 
1943. Organised Health Home and Social 
Welfare Exhibition in Feb. 1944, and Veget- 
able, Fruit and Flower Show in March 1944 ; 
Appointed President, Harijan Sevak Sangh, 


April 1944. Chairman, Children’s Aid 
Society, and David Sassoon Industrial 
School ; dent, S. 8. Kalakendra. 
Publications: ‘ Rekhachitra ane Bija Lekho,’ 


* Kumardevi,’ ‘ Jiwanmanthi Jadelkt,’ ‘ Rekha 
Chitro’. Address: 26 Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 6. 


MURTI, A. S. N. 


MURTRIE, DAVID JAMEB, 
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Chairman, Institute of Agriculture, Anand, MURSHIDABAD, InTISHAM-UL-MULE, 


Rals- 
UD-DOWLA, AMIR-UL-OMRAH, NAWAB ASIF 
KApDR SIR SYED WASIF ALI MEERZA, KHAN 
BAHADUR, K.C.S.1., K.C.V.0., MAHABUT JUNG. 
NAWAB BAHADUR OF, premier noble of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, 38th in descent from the 
Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7th Jan. 1875. =m. 1898, 
Nawab Sultan Dullin Fugfoor Jahan Begum 
Sahiba. Heir-apparent: Murshidzada Asif 
Jah Syed Waris Ali Meerza. Educ.: in 
India, under private tutors and in England ; 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford, has six 
times been member of Bengal Leg. Council : 
an all round sportsm:in, a great lover of 
the fine arts and oricntal pictures, and also 
an Urdu and Arabic Scholar. Address: The 
Palace, Murshidabad. 


6. 1894. Member, Non-Party 
Leaders Organisation, Council of World Affairs 
and Institute of International Affairs. 
Was President. Orissa Millowners’ Association 
and Vice-President, Orissa 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Secretary. Orissa Exhibition, 
35. Was Senator, Andhra 
University. Conducted Gan- 
jam, Dt. Board. Secretary, 
Dt. Association. President, 
8. Orissa Agriculture Asso- 
ciation. Dt. President, 
Orissa Prov. Andhra Confe- 
rence and President, Orissa 
Andhra and Liberal Associa- 
tions. Was Visitor to Coim- 
batore Agriculture Station. 
Civil Justice Committee. 





Witness before 

Constructed 
Maternity Ward, Zenana Hospital. Interested 
in Politics, Industrial and Sociological Pro- 


blems. Member, Orissa Domicile Enquiry 
Cttee. and Provincial Civil Supplies Cttee. 
Address; Vishnu Vilas, Berhempus. 


O.B.E., 1.8.0., 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired). 5. 18 Dec. 1864. Zduc.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address: ‘* Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 


MUTALIK, V, N. ANNASAHEB, B.A., First Class 


Sardar of the Deccan. 6. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. Bhiranhi. 
Educ. : at Satara High School and the Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative 
Councilfor the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923, and 
of Central Assembly, 1924-26, President, Inam- 
dars’ Central Association, 1914 to the present 
day. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincia] Confce. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars,1926 and President, Provincial Postal 
Confce., 1926. Elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Provincial 
Conference, Sardars and Inamdars, 1927 and 
fn 10381. A leader of the Deputation to H.E. 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montague, Secretary 
of Scate, 1917; represented Sardars and 
Inamdars’ interests before the Franchise and 
Functions Committees of 1919. Leader of 
the Deputation before the Simon Commigsion, 


NAGOD 
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1928, and Leader of two deputations, 1927 
and 1929toH EB theGovernor Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in Sept 
ember 1930 Nominated Member of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee 1932 
Pres Satara Education Society since 1937 
Himself an Agriculturist and takes keen 
mterest in its Developments Publecutions 
Currency System of India in Marathi 
Address Satara 


MUZAYFFAR KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB 
CIE, EXMLA, Punjab Member Punjab 
and North West Trontier Province Jt Public 
Service Commission 6 2nd January 1880 
Educ Mission High School, Jullunder 
and Government College Lahore Joimed 
Government Service as Munsiff promoted 
as Extra Assistant Commussioner served as 
Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer during 
Great War Onental Secretary, Indo Afghan 
Peace delegation 1919, Sir Henry Debbs 
Kabul Mission, 1923, Onental Secretary 
British Legation, Kabul, m 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys , Joined Pohtical Depart 
ment, 1924, Director, Information Bureau 
1925, Reforms Commissioner October 
1981 Retired 2nd January 1935, Revenue 
Member, Punjab Govt , Feb 19385, Member 
of the Legislative Assembly 1937, Fellow of 
the Punjab University, 1939, President 
Anjuman 1 HimayatIslam Lahore Member 
Public Service Commission Punjab and 


N WFP 1943 Khan Bahadur’ 1917 
Nawab, 1921, and CIE, 1931 Publica 
tion Sword Hand of the Empire—a 


war publication Address Lahore 


MYSORE, HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF 
(See Indian Princes’ Section ) 


NADIRSHAH ERACH ARDESHIRR BA BE 


BSo (Eng Edin) MInst CE (Lond ) 
FIS E (Lond) MIE (India) J P Hydrau 
he Engineer Bombay Municipal Corporation 
b February 1890 m February 1928 Miss 
Amy Hormusjyi Namman e¢ at Bombay 
Poona and Scotland Apprentice Engineer 
Cardiff Corpn Asstt Engr M/s The Economic 
Structures Co Ltd Lond Bombav Improve 
ment Trust Sr Asstt Eng (Drainage) 
Dy City Engineer, Hydraulic Engineer 
Bombay Municipal Corporation Chiefly 
instrumental in introducing traffic round 
abouts and pedestrian refuges in the Bombay 
City He 1s a Free Mason and a Rotarian 
On the Committees of theWI AA IRTD 
A Bombay Town Planning Institution 
of Engineers (India) Parsi Lyjng in Hospital 
Assoc of Edinburgh Univ Graduates & 
Chartered Collegiates Assoc of the Engineer 
ing Graduates of the University of Bombay 
Rep in India of the Inst of Sanitary Engineers 
(Lond ) Parsi Federal Council Anjuman 
Atash Behram Athornan Mandal, The 
Bombay Agri Horticultural Society Reerea 
tions Tenns Swimming Pingpong and 
Badmington Clubs CcCcI Rotar 
Address Reservoir Bungalow, Malabar Hull 
Bombay 


RaJA SAHFB OF (See Indean 


Princes Sectvon) 
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NAIDU, SaROJINI, MBS , Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 


Lit. In 1914, 6 Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb 1879 Edue : Hyderabad: King’s 
Coll, London , Girton Coll, Cambridge 
Published three volumes of poetry In Eng- 
lish, which have been translated into 
all Indian languages and some into 
Other European languages, also been set 
to music lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925 Address Hyderabad Deccan 


NAIK, NIMBALKAR SURYAJIRAO GANPATRAO, 


Jehogirdar husaval Digar Dist East 
Khandesh 06 31st July 1892 hails from the 
Nimbalkar family of Vathar m Phaltan 
State Educ New English __ a) 
School Poona Adopted eee 
by the widow of the late ee gs 
Jehagirdar of Bhusaval 
Digar, 1920 Personally 
manages the affars of 
his yehagir which comprises 
of four villages He also 
owns & wada and some 
lands in Vathar m the 
miece of Sardar Kadam 
Saheb of Gwalior State 
in December 1921 $3 sons 
and 6 daughters Was President Taluka 
Development Agricultural Association Bhusa 
val, 1925 26 Vulage Munsif at Bhusaval, 
1932 36 Special third class magistrate, 
1935 38 Has made contributions to the 
War Purposes Fund Red Cross Fund War 
Gifts Fund War Rehef Fund, Recruting 
Challenge Shield ‘National Savings Certifi- 
cates ete Address Bhusaval, East 
Khandesh 





NAIRANG SYED GHULAM BHIK, BA, LLB, 


Advocate High Court Lahore 06 Sept 
1876 Lduc Municipal Board Sch & 
Mission High Sch Ambala Govt High Sch 

Ludhiana Municip3l Board High Sch, 
Jagadhri and Govt Coll Lahore Has been 
practising as @ lawyer at Ambala since 1900, 
was Govt Pleader 1909 1920 took part in 
Khilafat cum Congress activities, 1920 22, 
Member of General Council Anjuman: 
Humayat wn Islam, Lahore since 25 years, 
Member Naduatul Ulama Luchnow, All- 
India Muslim Educational Conference since 
25 years Court & Executive Council Muslim 
Univ Alhgarh and Cential Legislative 
Assembly since 1934 (Dy Leader Mushm 
League Party, 1938 42 and one of Panel of 
Chairmen) President Anjuman 2 Islamia, 
Ambala City, 1917 43 General Sec Central 
Jamiat 1 Tablighul Islam Ambala City since 
1923 Publications Kalam 1 Navrang , 
Ghubar 1 Ufug Alwar State and its Muslim 
Subjects and various Uidu Poems Address 

Nairang Manzil Ambila City (Punjab) 


NAIR, THE Rt HON BLE SIR C MapHavan, 


Kt (1942) BA, Barat Law Member Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, London 
Y 24th Jan 1879 m Sreemath: Palat Paru- 
kutty Ammah, eldest d of Sir C Sankaran 
Naw Educ Victoria Coll, Palghat, Pachaj 
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yappas and Christian Colleges, Madras, Law 
Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. London, and also the 
Middle Temple,London. Enrolled in the Madras 
High Court, 1904 ; officiated as Vice-Principal. 
Law Coll., Madras, 1909; Law Reporter, 
1915-16; apptd. Prof., 1916-20; 
Pleader, 1919-23 ; Advocate-General, Madras, 
1923-24; Judge, Madras High Court, 1024- 
1939. President, Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, Calcutta, 1940-41. Address 
C/o India Office, London. 


NANAVATI, SiR MANILAL BALABHAI, B.A, 
LL.B. (Bombay), M.A. (Penn., Pa., U.S.A.) , 
Kt. (1941). 6. 11th January, 1877; Eduec.: 
Baroda, and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay and 
Wharton School of Finance, Pennsylvania (P3.) 
Joined Baroda State Service, 1904; Director 
of Commerce and Industries, 1912, after 
holding minor posts in Judicial and Commerce 
Depts; from 1912 to 1931 held at various 
times posts of Registrar, Co-op. Societies, 
Director of Commerce and Industries, Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Collector and Accountant- 
General; Secretary and then President, 
Okha Harbour Board, in charge of the Develop- 
ment of Port Okba, 1926-1930; Revenue 
Commissioner, 1932-33 ; Naib Dewan (member 
of Executive Council), 1934-35; Deputy 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 1936-1941. 
President, Indian Society of Agricultura: 
Economies. Publications: Report on the 
Agricultural Indebtednese in the Baroda State 
(1913) ; Report on the Sociological Survey of the 
Servants of the Khangjt Department (1917), 
Report of the Industrial Development in the 
Baroda State (1919), Thedian Rural In 
Problem, Joint author with Prof. J.J. Anjaria ‘ 
Address: ‘“* Leela,” Juhu, Bombay. 
NANAVATI, ROMESH CHANDRA MOTILAL: 
F.C.1., F.F.C.8., F. Com. 8c.A., F.R. Econ: 
8.,F.S.3. (London), Corporate Secretary, b 
25th January 1908.m.Vasumati Ratilal Parekh 
Educ.: at the Esplanade 
High School, Bombay, 
and the Theosophical Col- 
lege, Madras. Obtained 
Fellowships of the Com: 
mercial Institute,  Bir- 
mingham, the Faculty of 
Secretaries Ltd., Guild- 
ford, and the Association 
: of Commercial Science, 
a | Hull (England). Elected 
” % Fellow of the Royal 
Economic and the Royal 
Statistical Societies of London in 1935. 
Appointed Assistant Registrar for India of 
the faculty of Secretaries Ltd., in 1936. 
Received by Their Majesties King Carol of 
Rumania, King Boris III of Bulgaria (1936) 
and the Governor-General of Australia (1934), 
Served Dharampur State as His Highness the 
Maharana’s Secretary from 1928 to 1938. Re- 
cipient of the International Honour of the 
Order of Officer of L’ordre Universal du Merite 
Humain of Switzerland (1938). Travel Solicitor 
to The American Express Co., Inc. (1938-39), 
Served Nagod State, C.I., as Politica! and 
Foreign Secretary and Vice-Pres., State’s 
Legislative Assembly (Raj Praja Parishad), 
poe 1940 to eri acevenee a ies Raeag 
urope—cruising, as far as itz en, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, St. 





NANJEE, CHOONILAL DEVEKARAN, 


NANJEE, PRANLAL 
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Settlements, China and Japan. Publications: 
‘“A Few Freelances’’. Address: ‘' Khalsa 
Cottage ’, 14th Road, Khar, Bombay 21. 


Broker, 


Landlord, Merchant and Banker, bd. 1889, 
Eldest son of late Seth Devkaran Nanjee, 
College, 


J.P. Educ.: at 8t. Xavier’s 
Bombay, m.1908 Ramkor, 
daughter of Mr. Karsondas 
Laxmidas Thar. She is 
one of the founders of and 
on the Committee of the 
Fort Hindu Stree Mandal 
and Member of various 
other Women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 
Has one son and two 
daughters Joined his 
father’s firm at the age of 
21, Now the Senior Partner 
in the firms of Devkaran Nanjee & Sons 
Chugondas & Co., and Messrs. Devkaran 
Nanjee. Vice-Chairman and Director of 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd., 
Director, Devkaran Nanjee Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Denasons Limited & Devkaran 
Napjee Investment Co., Limited. Trustee 
of Dadar Hindu Temple, and Managing 
Trustee of Fort Sanskrit Shala and 
Devkaran Nanjee Charities. Trustee and 
Chairman of Desai Chugondas Nanjee Modh 
Svagnati Udyog Uttejak Fund and Shah 
Pitamber Laljee Modh Svagnati Anath 
Ashraya Fund. Recreation: Sanskrit and 
Religious Literature, Kdited and Published 
the Third Edition of ‘‘ Manusmriti” with 
its Gujarati translation and learned commen- 
taries by Pandit Nathooram Mahashanker 
and the late Shastri Pranjivan Harihar. 
Hobby: Is a philatelist of over 40 years’ 
standing and is well-known among philate- 
lists as C. D. Desai. Fellow of the Royal 
Philatelic Society, London. Member of 
the Philatelic Society of India and the 
Dum Dum Stamp Club. Has a_ highly 
specialised and valuable collection of Indian 
stamps. Awarded Silver and Gold 
Medals in International Exhibitions, Has 
made researches and discoveries in early 
Indian stamps, articles on which have appeared 
in the Philatelic Journal of India. Residential 
Address: ‘‘ Satya Vilas,” Manordas Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Office Addrest: Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 





DEVKARAN, Banker, 
Merchant, Broker and Landlord. Justice 
of the Peace and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay. Raja- 
mantri of Porbandar State. 
Recipient of Silver Medal 
from H. H. Gaekwar’s 
Government, 06, 11th June 
1894. Second son of late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P. 
Educ.: at St. vier’s 
College, Bombay. m. 1911, 
Jayavati, daughter of the 
late Mr. Govindji Jhaver- 
».; chand, Munsiff and Magis- 

m trate of Jamnagar State. 

She is one of the Founders 

and Chairman of the Fort Hindu Stree Mandal 
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and Member of various other Women’s 
Associations doing Social Welfare work. 
Joined his father’s firm at the age of 18. 
Now one of the Senior Partners in the firms, 
Devkaran Nanjee & Sons, Chugondas & Co., 
and Messrs, Devkatan Nanjee. Chairman, 


Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd., 
Devkaran Nanjee Insurance Co., Ltd, 
Denasons Ltd., and Devkaran Nanjee 
Investment Co., Ltd., Director, The 


Hindusthan Sugar Mills Ltd., The Hind 
Cycles Ltd., Podar Mills Ltd., The Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
Ltd., Bombay Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 
The Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., The 
Jam Shri Ranjitsinghji Spg. & Wve. 
Mills Co. Ltd., The Burhanpur Tapti 
Mill Ltd., The Premier Automobiles Ltd, 
The Vijaya Mills Co. Ltd., The New 
Maneckchock Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd., and The 
Kalyan Mills Ltd. President: The Bombay 
Shroffs’ (Bankers) Association Ltd, was 
Pres. of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for 
1944 and is now a member of its Managing 
Cttee. and Finance and Banking Sub- 
Committees. Member, Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation Ltd., Liverpool. Vice-President of the 
Property Owners’ Association, Bombay ; 
Life-Member of the Indian Red Cross Society. 
One of the Founder Members of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. Trustee of Dadar Hindu 
Temple, Fort Sanskrit Shala, Devkaran Nanjee 
Charities, Seth Kallianji Chatrabhuj Hindu 
Sanatorium, Kandivli, etc. Recreation: 
Literature, Music and Art. Clubs: Willingdon 
Sports Club, Orient Club, Royal Western 
India Turf Club, Bombay Presidency Radio 
Club, Poona Club Ltd., etc. Publications : 
** Devkaran Nanjee Weekly Markets’ Survey,” 
**Devkaran Nanjee Daily Market Report ’’ 
and ‘“‘ Devkaran Nanjee’s Bombay Investors’ 
Year Book.” Residential Address: ‘“ Lalit 
Vilas,’’ Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay and Office Address : Devkaran Nanjee 
Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay. 


NANJEE, MRS. JAYAVATI PRANLAL DEVKARAN, 
only daughter of the late Govindji Jhaver- 
Sa : Munsiff and Magistrate in Jamnagar 


1898. m. Pranlal Devkaran 
Nanjee in 1911, Prominent 
in social activities for several 
years. Founder and Chair 
man of the Fort Hindu Stree 
Mandal and Suman Bal Man- 
dir. Takes greatinterest in 
the movement for the uplift 
of women in the Hindu 
society. Patron of Gujarati 
Hindu Stree Mandal, Santa 
Cruz Gujarati Hindu Stree 
Mandal and Bhagini Samaj. 

’ Life Member of the Bombay 
Presidency Women’s Council. Reereation: 
Writes Poems and small Plays. Residentia 
Address: ‘‘ Lalit Vilas,’ Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


NARANG, DB. GOKUL CHAND, M.A. 
Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. 6. 15 Nov. 
1878. Edue.: Punjab University, Calcutta 
University, Oxford University and Bern 
University. Was Professor and ter 
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Ex-Minister, Punjab Government. Re- 
linquished his knightwood in protest against 
what he described as Government’s alleged 
hostile attitude towards the legitimate rights 
of the Hindus, August 1945. Publications : 
The Message of the Vedas and Transformation 
As eee Address : 5, Montgomery Road, 
ore, 


NARASIMHA RAO, RAO BaHADurR S. V., B.A. 


Rao Bahadur, June 1912. 6. 21st Oct. 1873 
Educ.: Madras Christian College; enrolled 
as Pleader in 1899; Municipal Chairman, 
1908-19; Vice-President, District Board, 
1919-29; President, District Educational 
Council, 1922-30; Member, Andhra Univer- 
sity Senate, 1926-29; Attended All-India 
National Congress Sessions from 1908 to 1917 ; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917; Joined 
Indian National Liberal Federation in 1919; 
President, District Co-operative Central 
Bank, 1921-31 ; President, Anantapur District 
Co-operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative Conference (1930); 
President, Kurnol United Club, 1924-32, Bar 
Association, 1931-36, and First Kistna District 
Andhra Mahasabha Conference, 1935; gave 
evidence before the Lothian Committee on 
Franchise in 1932 and the Andhra University 
Gommittee in 1927; New extensions in 
Kurnool Town are named Narasimharaopeta. 
President, 23rd Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Conference, 1989; Vice-Pres, District War 
Committee from 1940; Member, Madras 
Village Panchayats Bill Advisory Committee, 


1942; Member, District Board, 1943. 
Address. Kurnool. 
NARAYANA, P. S., BA, BSc. (Min), 


M.M.G.I., F.G.M.S., Consulting Engineer and 
Mining Geologist, Bangalore. b. June 
5, 1906. Began career as a vacation employee 
in 19380 in Tata Iron and . 
Steel Co.’s Collieries ; came 
to Mysore in 1933 to 
extend his research studies 
in deep mining methods 
in K.G.F.; settled down ' 
in Bangalore in 1935 and 
commenced developing an 
Engineering and Mineral , 
Industrial Research Labo- 
ratory, serving as a training 4) 
ground to a number of, , tins 
competent young graduates . 

in Engineering and Science; established the 
Mysore Abrasives Industry using Mysore 
minerals in 1939-40 under the auspices of 
the Mysore Beard of Industrial Planning 
and Co-ordination. Membet, Advisory Cttee. 
of the Sri Jayachamarajendia Occupational 
Institute, Chairman, Ceramics and Glass Tech- 
nology Sub-Committee ; Member, Mining and 
Business Methods Sub-Committee, Abrasives 
Research Sub-Committee of the Mysore Board 
of Industrial Planning and Co-ordination, 
the Electrical Engineering Society of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Mysore Horti- 
cultural Societv, South Indian Science Assao- 
ciation, and Mysore Engineers’ Association. 
Member, Managing Cttee. Occupational 
Institute. Life Member, Mining, Geological 
and Metallurgical {agtitute of India; Member 
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of Council and Life Member of the Geological 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of India 
Minrral Adviser Sandur State Address 
Mines House Malleswaram, Bangalore 


NARAYANASWAMY CuHeEtty, DIWAN BAHA 
DUR G,CIE,JP Merchant and Landlord 
b. 28th Sept 1881, was member, Council o 
State, 198087, President, Corporation o- 
Madras, 1927 and 1928, ex Member, Madras 
Legislative Council, Honorary Secretary 
Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Society, Provincial Visitor, Madras 
Presidency Jails , President, Depressed Classe: 
Mission Society, President, Madras Presi 
dency Non Official Jail Visitors’ Association | 
President, Madras Hindu Devasthanam 
Committee, Vice-President, S PCA 
President, Purasawalkam Permanent Fund 
Chairman, Victoria Pubhc Hall Trust Special 
First Class Magistrate Saidapet Alderman 
Corporation of Madras Member of the Advi 
sory Board of the M &S M and S8S.T Rlys 
and of the Madras Provl War Committee 
Chairman of the Chingleput Dt Publicity and 
Propaganda and recruitment Sub Committees 
Member Thirumalai Tirupathi1 Devasthanam 
Committee Address Gopathy Villa San 
Thome Madras 


NARENDRA DrFva ACHARLA MA iif 
MLA (UP) Lawyer politician and educa 
tionist 6 16 Nov 1889, s of Shri Baldeva 
Prasad lawyer & landlord Fyzabad(U P), m 
Prema Devi of Agra 2s 3d Edue Allahabad 
Univ A great scholar of Buddhist philosophy 
and literature Member AICC, 1916 
Practising lawyer Fyzabad till 1921 when he 
gave up practice for literary and educational] 
work , Foundation member and Principal, 
Kashi Vidyapith Benares (1921), Pres, All 
India Socialist Conference, 1984 UP Pro 
vincial Conference, 1936, Member, Indian 
National Congress Working Cttee , 1936 and 
= from 1942, Elected member of the 

P Legislative Assembly, 1937 and Pres of 
the Univs and Intermediate and High School 
education Cttees of the U P Govt (1938 39) 
Political imprisonment in 1930, 1932, 1941, 
1942 Publwations Various pamphlets and 
articles in current peviodicals on philosophical, 
historical and political subjects Recreation 
Walking in the hills Address Kashi 
Vidyapitha, Benares Cantt and Baldeva 
Nivas, Fyzabad 


NARENDRASINGH, Rawnsivsincu MAHIDA 
KuMAR Belongs to Mahida Family who were 
previously Rulers of Mandvee State (Surat 
District), which was 
annexed by the British 
Govt in 1848 6 1913 
e School & College m 
Surya Kumari d of Tha 
kore Shri Madhavainhji of 
Madhavpura Two 8, 
one d Recipient of cash 
allowance from the British 
7 Govt, possesses landed 

properties in Broach and 
Surat Dists and Baroda 
State Closely related to’ 
Ruling families Of Chhota-Udepur, Rajpipla| 





NASSIRUDDIN Mp _ Canteen 
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and Maliya, also connected with many 
Ruling Princes in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
Has extensively travelled in India and Europe 
Author of many Gujarati short stories and 
essays Publication Shri Motisinhj: Mahida 
Smarak Granth Recently donated Rs 20,000 
for the encouragement of Gujarati hterature 
and upliftment of Rajput community Presi 
dent, Gujarat Rajput Kelavni Mandal 
Pirector, Air Services of India Ltd , Bombay 
Clubs Cricket Club of India, Rotary Club 
of Baroda etc Address Mahida Nivas, 
Mandwa Chandod, wa Baroda 


NARIMAN, KHURSHED FRAMJI, BA, LLB 


MLA, Bombay bd 1888 A leading Congress- 
man of Bombay, has been prominent in the 
political and civic hfe of Bombay President, 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, for a 
number of years, also Member of Working 
Committee and AICC for some years and 
Chairman of Reception Committee, Bombay 
Congress 1934 Tor some years member 
of the old Legislative Council and leader of 
the old Swaray Party in the Bombay Council 
Member, Bombay Leg Council representing 
Bombay City, member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for many years and 
Mayor in 193536 As Mayor he started 
the slum clearance service and drive against 
Uliteracy He fought the case against the 
Development Department in what 1s known 
as the Harvey Nariman case President 
of the Students’ Brotherhood and Youth 

e Was convicted four times in the 
Civil Disobedience movement mm 1930 and 
19382 Address Near Worl village beach, 
Worli, Bombay 


NARSINGARH, His Hicuyrss Sri HUZUR 


RaJA VIKRAM SINGH SAHIB BAHADUR 
(See Indvan Princes’ Sectvon). 


Contractor, 
Proprietor Md Nassiruddin & Sons and 
Deccan Cycle Works b Nov 6, 1907 
Educ at Gwalior and in } 

the Punjab Belongs to ame 
Gwalors well known mer fm 
chant family of Karmoo 
Ramzan, who has had 
long contact with the 
Gwalhor Army and has 
received tokens of apprecia 
tion from the Gwalior 
Durbar first Canteen Con 
tractor in India on active 
scrvice with the 14th Army 
in the Assam Field Area, 
1944, awarded Frontier Service Medal for 
Khajuri operations (1931) with ist Bn 
KSLI, and 2nd Indian Infantry Brigade 
of Rawalpindi, has extensively travelled 
in the Far East, including Singapore Canton 
and Shanghai rewarded by the Gwalor 
Durbar for work in the cause of Hindu 
Mushm unity Publications Urdu dramas 
and articles of interest to Urdu newspapers 
and periodicals Hobbies Travel and 
Politics Address Mujahid Manzil, Phalke 
Bazar, Lashkar, Gwalior. 
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NATARAJAN, KamaxksHl, B A. (Madtas Un) 
versity), 1889, 6. 24th September 1868 
Educ Govt. Coll, Kumbakonam, Editor 
Indian Social Reformer (1892 1940) Presi 
dent, Madras Prov Soe Confce Kurnoo],1911 
Bombay Prov Soc Confce, Bijapur, 1918 
Mysore Civic and Social Progrees Conference, 
1921, National Social Conference Ahmedabad 
1921, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927 Hon Secy Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Asscn from starting to 1943 
Haskell Lecturer, Chicago University, 1933 
Convocation Address, Annamalai University, 
1987 Publvations Presidential addresses 
at above Conferences A reply to Miss 
Katherine Mayo’s ‘‘ Mother India ’? (G4 A 
Natesan & Co, Madras), ‘‘ Our Trip to 
America,” 1933 Address ‘Kamakshi 
House,” Bandra, Bombay 


NATARAJAN, Swaminaty, BA, Editor, The 
Indvan Socal Reformer, Bombay b 2ist 
April 1907 Edue Cathedral High School 
and Elphinstone College , Hon Secy Impenal 
Ingian Citizenship Association author of 
“West of Suez,’ ‘ Lalubhai Samaldas 
“Social Problems’? (Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs) Address The Indian Social 
Reformer Office, “‘ Kamakshi House, ’ Bandra 
Bombay 


NATESAN, G@ A, head of G A 
Natesan & Co, and Editor, The Indan 
Renew b 25th August 1873. Edue * High 
School, Kumbakonam:; 8t Joseph’s Schod!l 
Trichinopoly ,H H School, Triplicane, Pre 
sidency College, Madras University, BA 
(1897) Fellow ofthe Univ and Commussioner 
Madras Corpn Has taken a leading part in 
Congress work Joined Moderate Conference 
1919 Joint Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1922 Member 
Council of State, 1923 to 1983 Visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary De 
legation in 1928, attended Univers.ties Con- 
ference 1929 Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, bis sixty first birthday, 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 1938, Sheriff of Madras, 1938 
Director, Buckmgham and Carnatic Mills 
Madras, 1939 apptd Chairman Propaganda 
Cttee forthe Province Publications Chiefly 
patriotic literature and speeches etc, of 
public men, “ What India Wants,” ‘‘ Autonomy 
Within the Empire’’ Address ‘ Mangala 
Vilas,” Luz, Mylapore Madras 


NAVALRAI DrwaN LALCHAND Advocate 
MIA (Central) ) Nov 26 1870 Edue 
Larkana Karachi (Smd) Chairman Local 
Municipality Vice Pres Bar Council Pres 
several Political Social and Public Conferences 
Member of several Central Govt Standing 

tees Lawyer Politician and Speaker 
travelled all over British Isles, the Continent 
America, Egypt Palestine and India Pubisca 
trons oe World Travels, Trip to 
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NAW AB ATAM YAR JUNG BAHADUR (MIR ALAM 


ALI KHAN) Judi tal Member H E H the 
Nizams Lxecutive Council s of late Col 
Nawab Hasham Nawaz Jung Bahadur 
b 1888 Educ in Madras 
i Alia and the Nizam College, 
Hyderabad B A_ from 
Madras Univ Joined the 
Nizams Own Golconda 
Lancers in 1906 Sent by 
H E # the Nizam s Govt 
to England to study Law 





Stayed in Lnogland till 
January 1915 Called to 
the Bar 1915 B GC L 
of Oxfoid University 


Appointed Munsiff by the 

Govt m 1915 later District Judge, Registrar 
of High Court Sessions Judge Inspecting 
Ofhicer of Courts 4 Judge of the High Court 
In 1943 made Chief Justice In the Birthday 
Honours of 1362H ,H L H the Nizam was 
pleased to confer upon him the title of Alam 
Yar Jung and in April 1944 made a Member 
of H E H the Nizams Executive Council 
with the portfolios of Judicial and Religious 
Departments An old Jagirdar of the State 
Address Hyderabad Deccan 


NAWANAGAR H H MawaraJa SHRI COL 


Sir DIGVIJAYASINHJI RANJITSINHJT J ADEJA 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of (See Indian Princes 
Section ) 


NAWANAGAR HER HIGHNESS MAHARANI 


SHRI GULABKUNVERBA SaHIpa daughter of 
His Highness Maharao Shri Sir Sarupramsinh)1 
Sahib of Sirohi and grand daughter of His late 
Highness Maharao Shri 
Khengarji Sahib of Cuteh 
b September, 1910 Edue 

Privately at home Well 
versed 1n Enghsh, Sanskrit, 
Gujarati, Hindi and Mar 
warl Marred Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja Jam Shr 
Sir Digvyaysinh}i Sahib, 
GCIE KkKCSI ADC, 
Maharaja Jamsahib of 
Nawanagar in 1935 Has 
been twice to Europe with 
Has acted twice as Regent of 





His Highness 
the Nawanagar State when His Highness 
was abroad in the Middle East in 1941 and 
in England as Member of the Impenal War 
Cabinet and the Pacific War Council in 1942 43 
Her Highness takes keen interest in Ayurvedic 
and Indygenous medicines Maternitv and 


Child Welfare She 18 particularly interested 
in the advancement of female education 
is fond of Agriculture and Horticulture and 
Farming Takes keen interest in ameliorat 
ing the economic condition of the people 
by encouraging home industries and handi 
crafts She patronises the improvement and 
proper maintenance of liv estock throughout 
the state knows and appreciates classical 
Indian music She moves freely among the 
rich and the poor alike Address The 


Palace, Jamnagar 


NAWAZ BroaM SHAH MBE,M LA Head 


f the Womens Section Govt of India 
Member, National Defence Council, 6 1896 
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d. of late Sir Muhammad Shafi, K.C.S8.I. m. 
1911, (late) Mian Shah Nawaz, Barrister, 
ahore. Educ. : Queen Mary’s Coll., Lahore. 
Entered public service at a very early age when 
still in purdah; gave up purdah in 1920 and 
sinoe then actively engaged in educational and 
social reform matters; Member of several 
important hospital and maternity and welfare 
committees ; first Muslim woman to represent 
her sex in All-India Muslim League; first 
woman to be elected Vice-President of the 
42nd Social Reform Conference, Lahore, 
1929; acted as her father’s secretary whep 
he attended the Imperial Conference, 
London, 1930; Woman Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference (1930-32); 
Delegate to the Third Round Table Con- 
ference, 1983 and Member, Indian Delegation 
Joint Select Committee, 1934. Invited by the 
League of Nations as collaborator, 1932; 
attended International Labour Conference, 
Geneva as Indian delegate, 1985, M.L.A. 
(Punjab), 1937 and was Parliamentary Secy 
(Education, Medical Relief and Public Health) 
till 1943. Apptd. to National Defence 
Council on behalf of Indian Women, 1941; 
Delegate to Pacific Relations Conterence, 
Canada and Herald Tribune’s Forum, New 
York, 1942. Publications : Husan Ara 
Begum in Urdu; several pamphlets on 
educational and social matters ; regular contri- 
butor to various Women’s Journals in India 
Address: 58, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


NAYUDU, L1t.-Coz. Corrarr KANKAIYA 
MUNTAZIM BAHADUR, 1939; Diler Jung: 
1940; WAFADAN-I-DOWLAT (1944), 
A.D.C. to H. H. The Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore; Mil. Secy. to H. H. The C.-in-C., 
Indore Army ; All-India Cricketer. 0b. Oct. 31, 
1895. m. Gunavati. Educ.: Hislop College, 
Nagpur, C.P. Address: Indore, C.I 


NAZIMUDDIN, Kuwasa, Sir, K.C.1.E. (1934), 

C.1.E. (1926). 6. 19th July 1894: gs. of late 
Khwaja Nizamuddin of Ahsan Munzil, Dacca ; 
m. August 1924, Shah Banoo d. of K.M. Ashruf, 
Zemindar. Educ.: M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
Dunstable Grammar School, England and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge.. Member, Exe- 
cutive Counc, Dacca University, 1923-29; 
Chairman, Dacca Municipality, 1922-29, 
Minister of Education, 1929-34 (success- 
fully piloted Compulsory Primary Education 
Bill in Bengal Council, 1930), Bengal Agri- 
cultural Debtors’ Bill and Bengal Rural 
Development Bill, 1935-36; Appointed a 
Member of Bengal Executive Council, May 
1934 ; Appointed Home Minister, Government 
of Bengal, April 1937. Resigned from 
Cabinet, December 1941. Leader of the 
Muslim League Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
and leader of opposition in Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly. Chief Minister of Bengal 
April 1943-March 1945. Clubs: Calcutta Club 
and Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. Address: 
18, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 


NAZIR AHMAD, DB., O.B.E., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), F. Inst. P., J.P., Director, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Technological 
Laboratory ; Fellow, Bombay University; 
Member, Scientific Consultative Cttee. 


(Govt. of India); Imperial Council of 
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Agricultural Research; Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and other 
committees. 6. 1 May 1898. m. 1936, 
1d,2s. Educ.: M. A. O. College, Aligarh; 
Government College, Lahore; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925-1980; Asstt. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931. Publications: ‘* Cotton Research in 
India’ and various scientific and technical 
pe ers. Address: Cotton Technological 
oratory, Matunga, Bombay. 


NEHRU, Panprr JAWAHARLAL, M,A,, Bar- 


at-Law. 6b. 1889. Educ.: Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-Law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court. m. 1916. Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918; Member, All-India 
Congress Committee since 1918; imprisoned, 
1921 ; released and again jailed, 1922; General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1929-30 ; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satvagraha, 
April 1930 and released in January 1931; again 
imprisoned in 1982 in connection with Givi 
Disobedience Movement; released and again 
imprisoned in 1984; released in 1985, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1936 and also 
1937 ; imprisoned for the eighth time in 1940 
under the Defence of India Rules. Again, for 
the ninth time, in Aug. 1942. Released 
on 15th June 1945. Publications ; 
Autobiography, Glimpses of World History, 
Soviet Russia, Collections of Essays, etc. 
Address: ‘*‘ Anand Bhavan,” Allahabad. 


NEOGY, Ksnrrisn CHANDRA, M.L.A. (Central) ; 


Advocate, Federal Court of India. 6. 1888. 
Educ.: Presy. Coll., Calcutta ; Dacca Coll. 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn.; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24; Member (Central) Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-34; re-elected 1942; one of 
the Chairmen of the Legislative Assembly from 
1924 to 1930 and from 1942; Adviser to 
the Indian States Delegation to the Three 
Round Table Conferences in 1930-31. Dewan of 
Mayurbhunj State in Eastern States Agency, 
1935-40 ; Political Adviser, Mayurbhunj State, 
1940-42 ; Elected Member, Standing Cttee. -of 
Ministers of the Chamber of Princes, 1940-42. 
Chairman, Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Rulers, Eastern States, 1940-42. 
Address: 18-A, Southern Avenue, Calcutta ; 
48, Toynbee Circular Road. Dacca. 


NEWATIA, LALA RAMKUMAR. b. Nov. 26, 1888 ; 


Director of Straw Products Ltd., Bhopal; 
Managing Director of Newatia Brothers Ltd.; 
Pres. of Shri Marwari Library and Reading 
Room, Cawnpore ; Hon. Secy. of Sri Marwari 
Intermediate Coll., Cawnpore; Director of 
R. G. Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., Lucknow ; 
Director of Rajmahendry Paper Mills Ltd. 
Address: 7/73, Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 


NICHOLS, HERBERT JOHN, D.Sc.(Lond.), M.I.C. 


., A.M.I.M.E., J.P., Member, Railway Board, 
since Noy. 1945. b. ist June 1895 ; m. Phyllis 
Freeland, d. of Maj.-Gen. Sir cara Freeland, 
K.C.LE., 0.B., D.8.0., ¥.V.0., Agent, B, B. & C.1. 
Rly., 1920-25. 2#duc.: London Univ.; Joined 


B. B. & ©. 1. Bly. as Asst. Eng, in 1920, 
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subeed vently posted as Bridge Engr. in which 
capacity was responsible for the reconstruction 
of some of the Rly.’s largest bridges, notably 
the Silver Jubilee Bridge over the Narbadda 
river, completed in 1935. On special duty 
with Rly. Board, Delhi, 1930 and "32. Member 
of the Bridge Standards C’ttee of Rly. Board, 
1929-1944. Dy. Gen. Manager, 1939-44 
General Manager, B.B. & CI. Riy., 1944-45. 
From time to time acted as Consulting Eng. 
for various Municipal Bodies, etc, in the 
preparation of bridge projects. Served in 
1914-18 European War with Field Artillery 
and with the Indian Army in Mesopotamia. 
Publications : Technical papers contributed 
during the last 20 years to the Institution 
of Civil Engs., Institutions of Loco. Eng, 
Quarterly Technical Bulletin (India), ‘‘ Engi- 
neering,” etc. and a Thesis on’ Prestressing 
Bridge Girders Address: Railway Board, 
New Delhi. 


NIMBKAR, RAGHUNATH SHIORAM, Labour 
Welfare Adviser, Govt. of India. 0b. July 
21, 1899. Edue.; Wilson Coll.. Bombay. 
Secy., Bombay Provi. Students’ Federation, 
1917-1920; relinquished studies when the 
first non-co-operation movement was launch- 
ed; delegate to the first Indian Trade Union 
Congress ; imprisoned in 1922 in connection 
with the Mulshi Satyagraha ; Secy., Maharash- 
tra fProvl. Congress Committee, 1923; 
Editor, 3 different Marathi weeklies for a time ; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1926-29; Secretary, Bombay Textile Strike 
Committee, 1928; one of the promoters of 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union; sentenced to 
12 years’ R.I. in Meerut Conspiracy Case 
in 1933, reduced on appeal to one year’s 
R.I.; resigned from Communist Party in 
1933 ; representative of Indian Labour at the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
and later of the Bombay Municipality at the 
World Health Congress at Scarborough, 
England; detained in 1941 under Defence 
of India Rules in Nasik Central J ail ; released 
April 1942, Member, Govt. Postal 
Inquiry Cttee, 1944-45. Address; Labour 
Dept,, Govt. of India, New Delhi. 


NIMBKAR, VISHNU, B.Sc., M.E. (N. Y. Univ.). 
Resident General Manager, The Consolidated . 
phd ie aa Co. Ltd. b. June 25, 1900, 
s. of Dr. R. 


K. Nimbkar of Phaltan State. 
Educ.;: Deccan Coll,, 
w+, 0% Poona, New York Univ., 
.4 New York and Columbia 
gece: Univ., New York. m. 
Miss Elizabeth Lundy, @. 
of W. J. Lundy of Newtown, 
Pa, US.A., 1 8. Employed 
in the Foreign Trade De- 
Ce ah tal of the Chicago 
were Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
Fy York, 1927-29, Asst. 

a “Bi, Engineer, Consolidated 
~“ Pneumatic Tool Co. Ltd., 

Fraserburgh 1929 ; Service Engineer, Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Co. Ltd., Bombay, 
1929-82; Manager for Bombay, 1932-34; 
Acting General Mana er, 1984-42 and apptd. 
Resident General nager, 1943. Manag- 
ing Director, Hindusthan Mineral Products 
Co. Ltd., Bombay; Mineral Mining Co. Ltd., 
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Madras and Cooper Connell & Clifford Ltd., 
Bombay. Director, The Premier Chromate 
& Chemical Works, Ltd., Bombay and 
The Ashwin Industries Ltd., Baroda. Clubs: 
C.C.I., Willingdon and Bombay Presy. Golf 
Club, Bombay; Roshanara Club, Delhi; 
Mysore Sports Club , Mysore; Century Club, 
Bangalore and Calcutta Club, Calcutta. 
Hobbies: Gardening and Agriculture. 
Address : Hamilton House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. Restdence: ‘‘Amerind” 15th Road, 
Khar, Bombay. 


NISHTAR, SagpaR ABDUR RaB KHAN, B.A., 


1.L.B. (Alig.), Ex-Finance Min., N.W.F. 
Province; b. 18th June 1899; was Advocate 
at Peshawar; Elected Municipal Commr. 
successively from 1929 to 1938 when he 
resigned, elected Senior Vice Chairman in 
1988 and M.L.A. (N.W.F. Province) in 1937. 
Finance Mim. 1943-45. Member, Working 
Cttee., All-India Muslim League. Address. 
Peshawar (N.W.F. Province) 


NIYOGI, Sin MACBIRAJA BHOWNISHANKAR, Kt., 


“Av, M., C.I1.E, Hon. LL.D. (Nagpur 
University in 1943). Judge, High Court, 
Nagpur. 6. 30th August 1886 .m. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.8S. (Bom.), Educ.:at Nagpur, 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, 1982-36 ; 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1938 ; Social} and Political Reforms 
activities, Address: High Court, Nagpur, 


NOAD, CHARLES HoumpnrEy CARDEN, B.A 


(Oxon), Bar-at-Law, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Ewing, 1917. Educ,: Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; eee 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1014—Sept. 1919; 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.I., 1917-1919, 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1933; 
Administrator-General and Official Trustee, 
Punjab, 1928-19383; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1988; Advocate, Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1983; High Court, Calcutta, 
1936. Address: 6, Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta. 


NOON, MAtix Sim Firozxuan, K.C.S. 1., K.C. 


I.B., Hon. LL. D. (Toronto), M.A. (Oxon) ; 
Lawyer and politician. b. 1803. Educ.: Chief's 
College, Lahore and Wadham College, Oxford. 
Advocate, Lahore High Court, 1917-26; 
Member, Punjab Legislature, 1920-36 ; Minis- 
ter for Local Self-Government, Punjab 
Government, 1927-80; Education Minister, 
1981-86; High Commissioner for India in 
Great Britain, 1936-41; Labour Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1941 - 42; 
Defence Member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, July 1942 -Sept. 1945 Repre- 
sentative of the Govt. of India on Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Pacific War Council, 
1944; Punjab National Unionist; Honorary 

ellow, Wadham College, Oxford; Indian 
Delegate to San Francisco Conference, April 
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1945. Publications: Canada and India, 
Wisdom from Fools: India Illustrated ; Scented 
Dust. Address: Lahore. 


NOPANY, RAMESHWARLALL, Mill-owner and 
Merchant: 0b. in 1902 at Calcutta : son of late 
Seth Daulatram Nopany; Eduec.: Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta; 
Partner: Messrs. Daulat- 
ram Rawatmull, Calcutta; 
Managing Director: Shree 
Hanuman Investment Co., 
Ltd; Director: Shree Hanu- 
; man Sugar Mills Ltd., Mewar 
Sugar Mills Ltd., Shree 
Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd., 
Motihari Estates Ltd.. Maha- 
bir Collierles Ltd., Shree 
Hanuman Balings Ltd., 
HindustiHan Mercantile Bank 
several other industrial and 





Ltd, and 
commercial concerns. Member of the Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry since 1942. Was 


its Honorary Treasurer (1933-34). Member, 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee. Presi- 
dent Indian Chamber of Commerce (1942-43). 
President: Indian Hemp Association(1941-43). 
President: Indian Sugar Mills’ Association 
(1940-41). Takes active interest in social work, 
was Honorary General Secretary of the All- 
India Marwari Federation (1940-42). Has 
founded Charitable Trusts and Institutions for 


social and educational uplift and medical 
relief. Address: 178, Harrison Road, 
Caicutta. 


NORMAND, SIRCHARLES WILLIAM BLYTH, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Edin.), F.N.I., C.I.E, (1938) ; Director- 
General of Observatories. 6, 10th September 
1889, m. Alison McLennan. Educ.: Royal 
High School and Edinburgh University, 


Carnegie Scholar and Fellow, 1911-1913; 
Meteorologist, Simla, from Bac ane 
mian : 


1919-1927; ILA.R.0., with Meso 

tionary Force, 1916-19; mentioned in 
despatches, 1917; Director-General of Observa- 
tories, 1927-44. Awarded Symon’s Gold Medal 
1944 by the Royal Meteorological Society. 
Pres., Math. and Phys. Section of Indian 
Science Congress, 1931fand 1938. Delegate 
to International Meteor. Congresses in 
Copenhagen 1929, De Belt 1933, Warsaw 
1935, Berlin 1989. Created Knight Bachelor 
on ist Jan. 1945. Publications: Scientific 
articles, mainly on meteorological subjects. 
ort . The Observatory, Lodi Road, New 

elhi. 


NURIE, MouHAMED YASSEEN, B.A., LL.B, 
Barrister-at-Law. 6. 12th November 1895; 
Educ.: M. A. O. College, Aligarh. 
passed LL.B. in 1920, started practice at 
Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of Allahabad 
High Court, was called to Bar in 1927—-Grays 
Inn, Joined the Khilafat Movement; after 
leaving College at Bombay started practice 
in 1921 : was member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, Beawar, for 6 years; left for England 
in 1926; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com- 
mittee for 8 years; returned from England 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay Hig Court ; 
took part in political and social activities in 


OWEN, ROWLAND HUBERT, H. M. 


PAT, 
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Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-India 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay in 
19382; was Chairman of the Reception - 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1933; 
Member of the Working Committee of All- 
India Khilafat Committee. Minister of 
Public Works, Government of Bombay, 
1937-39. Address: Hyder Mansion, Fazal 
Road, Bombay. 


OGILVIE, StR CHARLES (MACIVOR GRANT), 


Kt. (Jan. 1944), C.S8.1., (Jan. 1941), C.B.E. 
(June 1928), B.A , Oxon., 1918, M.A., Oxon., 
1931, B.A., Cantah. ,1933, Defence Secy.. Govt. 
of India. b. 6th May 1891. m. Gladys Evelyn 
Mary Thomson. Educ : at Bedford School, Ex- 
eter College, Oxford, 1910-14 and 1931-33 and 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, I.C.S., 
1914, Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, 1919- 
20; Deputy Commissioner, Shahpur, 1922-23; 
Administrator, Nabha State, 1923-24; Deputy 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1925-28; Home Secre- 
tary, Punjab Government, 1929-31; Finance 
Secretary, Punjab Government, 1938-36; 
Imperial Defence College, 1936; Secretary, 
Defence Department, Government of India 


from April 1937. Address: Simla/New 
Delhi. 
ORCHHA: His HIGHNESS, MAHARAJA OF. 


(See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


Senior 
Trade Commissioner in India, Burma & Ceylon. 
b. 1903; m. Kathleen, d. of the late W. A. 
Scott, of Omagh, N. Ireland; #duc.: Royal 
School, Armagh and Trinity Coll., Dublin. 
Joined Dept. of Overseas Trade, 1926; Private 
Secy. to Sir E, Crowe; Comptroller General, 
1980 ; Secy., Gorell Cttee. on Art and Industry, 
19381; attended Imperial Defence College, 
1934.; Commercial Secy., Residency, Cairo, 
1935, Private Secy. to the Secretary, Dept. 
of Overseas Trade (the late Captain Evan 
Wallace), 1936; transferred to the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, 1939; successively 
Head of Prize Dept. and Head of Shipping 
Enemy Resources and General Departments; 
Ministry of Economic Warfare Representative 
on Staff of Minister of State, Middle East, 
1942 ; Director of Combined (Anglo-American) 
Economic Warfare Agencies at Allied Force 
Headquarters, Mediterranean, 1944. Address: 
Fairlie House, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 


AMMEMBAL VITTAL, B.A., I.C.8., 
O.B.E. (1989), Joint Secy. to the Govt. 
of India in the Commonwealth Relations Dept. 
and Controller General of Emigration, since 
1944. db. Oct. 11 1901; m. Tarabai only d. of Rao 
Bahadur Dr. M. Kesava Pai, O.B.E., M.D. 
Educ.: Canara High School, Mangalore, 
Presy. Coll., Madras and Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Asstt. Collector, North Arcot Dt., 
Madras, 1926-27; Sub-Collector, Palghat and 
Kumbakonam, 1928-30; Under-Secy., Govt. 
of Madras, Public Works & Labour Depts., 
1931-34; Addl. Dt. Mgte., Tanjore, 1936; 
Agent of the Govt. of India in Ceylon, 1936- 
40; Dy. Secy. to the Govt. of India, Dept of 
Indians Overseas, 1941-44. Nominated Official 
member of the Council of State, 1942, and 
nominated Official member of the Leg. 
Assembly, 1948. <Addrese: Imperial Secre- 
tarlat, New Delhi. 
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PAI, DIWAN BAHADUR K Rama, M A (Hons) , 
Contraller of Patents and Designs since 
1924 6. Jan. 15, 1898. m 1913 Sita 
Bai. Educ T. D. High School, Cochin, 
Maharaja’s Coll, Ernakulam, and Presi 
dency Coll, Madras Prof of Chemistry, 
8 P @G@_ Coll, Trichinopoly, 191618, 
Prof of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll, 
Vizianagram, 1918-19, Asst Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 , Examiner of 
Patents, Calcutta, 1920-24, on deputation to 
H M’’s Patent Office, London, 1923 Address 
7, Hastings Street, Calcutta 


PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rt. RrvY. HERBERT 
D.D. (Dub ).B Dubim,22nd March 1871 ; 3rd 
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Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. Prac- 
tised law in the State of Travancore from 1896 


to 1911. Proceeded to E nd and was called 
to the Bar in 1912, udge, High Court, 
Travancore, 1913-14; awarded LLD. by 


London University for thesis on Malabar Law. 
Practised at Madras, 1914-19, appointed 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Madras, 1919; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 1924, Judge, 
High Court, 1928-19384 Pudlscatrons : Editor 
of Series of Science Primers in Malayalam, 
author of Primer, on Chemistry, author of 
** Succession and Partition in Malabar Law.” 
Address. Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, 
Vepery, Madras 


son of late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, PANDAY, SoraByt LiwJl, URE, JP., Retd 


Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Kidley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
F C Hayes. ZEdue. Chard Grammar Schoo! ; 
Birkenhead School; Trinity College, Dublin, 
Deacon, 1896, worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood Chhota Nag 
re, India, 1896-1908; Priest, 1902 , Principal 
.P.G College, Trichinapoly,, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-28, Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calentta. Publications. 
Commentary on St John’s Ep (SPCK) 
and Divine Healing (SPCK) Lights and 
Shades of Christendom (CLS) Address 
Christa Sishya Ashram, Tadagam PO, 
Coimbatore Dist 
PAKVASA, THE HON MR. MANGALDAS 
MANOHARAM, B A., LL B., President, Bombay 
Leg. Council 5. 7th May 1882 Educ 
Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Some time Dakshina 
Fellow, Elphinstone College, and won Dhiraj- 
Jal Mathradas Scholarship in BA and Ar 
nold Scholarship in LLB Solicitor for 
thirty years as in jail, 14 months in 
1932 and 12 months in 1940 and 17 months 
in 1942-43 


PALANPUR Lt Con His HIGHNESS NAaWwaB 


or (See Indian Princes’ Section ) 


PALITANA, MAHARAJA THAKORE SAHEB OF, 
Sm SHRI BAHADURSINHJI MA'NSINHIJI (Gohel 
Rajput) KCSI,KCIE Witha permanent 
dynastic salute of 9 guns. 06 3 April 1900 

Invested with full powers, 27th Nov 1919 A. 


office Supdt of Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
& Co, Ltd, Bombay from 1888 to 1926 and 
the last of a long and distinguished Iine of the 
Panday family, who have 

been for four generations in ¥ 

the service of Ritchie Steuart 
& Co which was amalgama- 
ted with the above company 
in 1903 He retired from 
the firm in 1926 after 
celebrating the 100th year 
of his family’s distinguished 
and honourable service for a 
Century The Board of 
Directors recognised his 
services by presenting him a 
Gold and Silver Trophy on the occasion. Ex- 
Councillor and the ist elected non-official 
President of the Matheran Municipality from 
1909 to 1940 His long and meritorious 
services were appreciated bv the visitors and 
lease holders of Matheran by erecting a marble 
bust in 1930 by publ subscription The 
Municipality duly recognised his services to 
it by hanging an oil portrait im the Municipal 
Hall in 1988 He was awarded the MBE 
in 193% He has heen the Managing Director 
of the Matheran Light Railway since 1927 
During these 18 years, the Ratlway 
administration has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, ensuring regularity and safety for 
the travelling public The Rail motor 
service, 80 popular today, is entirely his own 
innovation 6b 1868 Address ** Sea 
Foam,”’ 49, New Cuffe Parade, Bombay. 





memberof the Chamber of Princes in his own’ PANDE, Mayor, SARDAR, MASHR-IE-ALA PANDIT 


right and of the Rajkot Rajkumar College 
Council Address Palitana 


PANANDIKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M A. 
(Bombay), 1916, Ph D. (Econ., London), 1921, 
DSc (Econ, London) 1926 Principal and 
Prof of Commerce, Sydenham Coll , Bombay 
6 18 July 1894 m to Indira, d. of 8S A 
Sabnis, Solicitor, High Court, Bombay 
Educ Elphinstone College, Bombay and 
School of Economics, Univ of London 
Some time Professor of Polityal Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-28) Publacatrons 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India Address. Sydenham College, Bombay 


PANDALATI, Rao BanAaDer K. KRISHNAN, B.A , 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914, 6 
April 1874. m. J, Narayani Amma. Hduc.° 


39 NAW 2 OF 


Bindeswari Prasad, BA, LLB, FRES., 
Dewan, Mayurbhan) State 6 at Bareilly 
1896 Educ Muir Central 
= ~ College, Allahabad 
After joining the Bar went 
to England in 1926 with the 
late Pt. Moti Lal Nehru in 
the famous lLakhna-Ra 
Privy Counul Appeal an 
worked a3 junior to Sir John 
Simon Became an Ad- 
vocate and was appointed 
Government Pleader. 
Elected Chairman, Bareilly 
Municipal Board for two 
consecutive terms and ided over the 
conference of Municipal Chairmen at Agra. 
Appointed Chief Secretary, Orchha State in 
1980 and Dewan in 19382. Deputed to attend 
the Third Round Table Conference in 1938 as 


INC: HAT U 


» 
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an Indian States Delegate. 
number of reforms in Orchha State fncluding 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage. Dewan of Charkhari and 
Sachin States, 1936-40. Introduced several 
admunistrative and financial reforms notably 
‘Village Panchayats,’ ‘ Rural uplift’, ‘ Inde- 
pendent Audit Section and Judiciary.’ Ap- 
pointed Dewan of Mayurbhanj State 1940. 
Member ot the Benares Hindu University 
Court, 1942. Fellow of the Utkal Univ., 1944. 
Civil Defence Commissioner, Leader of the Na- 
tional War Front (Mayurbhanj State) and 
President of the Mayurbhanj War Efforts Com- 
mittee Executive, also Scout Commissioner 
for the Mayurbhanj State. Recreations : 
Numismatics, writing and art collection. 
Home Address: ‘ Yashonivas,’ Sahukara, 
Bareilly, (U.P.). Address: Baripada. 


PANDIT, KESHAV GOPAL, MA, Principal, & 
Senior Professor of English, Willingdon 
College, Sangli. 6 1904 Educ : Whulson 
College; B.A. (Eng. Hons.) Ellis Scholar 
is tie. Bombay Univ, 1924; m. 
1930, Vijaya Kumari, d. of 
Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya; 
3 8, Life-member, Deccan 
Education Society ; Head of 
Dept of English, Fergusson 
College, Poona (1929-44); 
Superintendent, Model & 
Experimental Primary 
School, Navin Marati Shala 











* = (1932-44); Ex-President, 
‘A’ Class Primary Schools’ Assc, Poona 
Fellow Univ. of Bombay & Member, Board 


of Studies in Engtish Literature, Bombay Pro- 
vincial School-Book Cttee. Recognized 
University Post-graduate Teacher. Taking 
active interest in Education, Literature & 
Social Reform; Pubiwations: Author of Plays 
and Peoms in Marathi and other educational 
(SMC eam : Willingdon College, Sangli 


PANIKKAR, KavALbaAM MADHAVA, Prime 
Minister, Bikaner State since July 1944. 6. 
8rd June 1895. Educ. : at Madras and Oxford, 
Scholar of Christ Church, Barrister-at-Law 
(Middle Temple). Professor, Aligarh Muslim 
University. Editor, The Hindustan Tmes ; 
Secretary to the Chancellor, Chamber of 
Princes , Foreign Minister, Patiala; Foreign 
and Political Minister, Bikaner (1939); 
Secretary, Indian States Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference; Official witness on 
behalf of the States before Jointg8elect Com- 
mittee ; Indian States Representative to the 
Pacific Relations Conference, Canada, 1942. 
Vice-President of State Council and Foreign & 
Political Minister and Minister for 
Education and Health, Bikaner State, 
Vice-Pres , Royal India Society, London. 
Publications: Indian States and Government 
of India; Interstatal Law, Portuguese in 
Malabar; Dutch in Malabar; Caste and 
Democracy; Hinduism and the Modern 
World; Kingship in India; Education 
Reconstruction, etc. Has also contributed 
The Times, The Manchester Guardian, News 
Chronicle, Contemporary Review, etc., and 
pe novels, dramas and poems in 

yalam. Address; Bikaner. | 
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Inaugurated a PANNA LALL, C.8.1., C.1..E,, Hon. D, 
Litt, M.A., B.Sc, LL.B., Bgr-at-Law, 
1.C.8., 6. 28rd Nov. 1883. m. Lakshmi 
Bai, Ones, three d, Educ,: Agra College; 


Calcutta University (M.A. 1900), 

habad University (First Class Honours in 
B.A., B.Sc., and in LL.B., gold Medalist); 
Government of India Scholar for higher 
studies in the U. K., 1904; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Foundation Scholar & Prizeman) 
B.A., 1906; LL.B., 1907 (Double First Class 
Honours: Natural Science Tripos and Law 
Tripos) Cama Prizeman, 1907; M.A., 1987; 
Barrister-at-Law, 1907 (Gray’s Inn). Vakil, 
Allahabad High Court, 1903 ; Entered Govern- 
ment service, Judicial Deptt., 1903; I.C.8., 
1907 ; Under-Secy, to Govt., 1917 ; Forest Set- 
tlement Officer 1918 , Magistrate and Collector, 
1920. Appointed to investigate Customary 
Law in Kumaon, 1919. Secretary, U.P. 
Excise Committee, 1921; Dep. Sec. to 
Govt., 1927; Sec. to Govt., Education, 
Industries and Agriculture Deptts., 1927; 
Member, U.P. Legislative Council, 1927-28; 
Commissioner, Benares, Jhansi and Allahabad 
Divisions, 1931-37; Political Agent to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Benares, 1931-37; Chief 
Secretary to Govt., 1938-39; Adviser to the 
Governor, U.P., 1939-44. Examiner, Allah- 
abad and Benares Universities; | Member, 
Indian Historical Records Commission, 1926. 
President, Numismatic Soc., India, 1934, 1940; 
Pres. Historical Soc., U.P., 1939-44. Publi- 
cations: Joint translator of Bhasa’s “ Svapna- 
vasavdatta ” (Indian Press); ‘‘ The dates of 
Skandagupta and his successors’; Collector’s 
handbook; Hindu CuStomary Law, etc. 
Address: 19, Thornhill Road, Allahabad. 


PANT, PANDIT GOVIND BALLABH, Ex-Premier 


of the U.P. Government. 6. Sept. 1886; 
Educ.: Almora, Allahabad. Elected to the 
U.P. Leg. Council in 1923 and was Leader 
of the Swarajya Party; presided over 
the U.P. Political Conference in 1927 at 
Aligarh ; Member, Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress; elected to the 
Central Assembly (1934); Dy. Leader in the 
Assembly; General Secretary, All-India 
Parliamentary Board (Congress); elected to 
the U.P. Assembly; Leader of the Congress 
Party in U.P. Assembly. Imprisoned under 
the Defence of India Rules in Aug. 1942; 
released in April 1945 on medical grounds, 
Address: Naini Tal. 


“ARAMESVARA AIYAR, RAO SAHEB, ULLUR, 
8., M.A., B.L. Syndic and Dean of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine 
Arts, Travancore University. 
Hindu, Brahmin, b. 1877. 
5 sons and 4 daughters, 
Served the Govt. of Travan- | 
core for 31 years and re- 
tired as Dewan Peishkar 
in 1982. Foremost lttera- 
teur of Kerala, distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, and prime 
authority on matters 
relating to the annals 
and antiquities of Kerala. 
Author of more than twenty- 


five works in and ose in 
Malayalam. Has cheated and Published 
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several ancient Malayalam manuscripts. 
Elected President of the All-Kerala Literary 
Academy for the several years, Takes 
great interest in Harijan uplift. Rao Sahib 
in 1931. King’s Silver Jubilee Medallist. 
The Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin 
have given Virasrinkhalas (gold  bang- 
les) and conferred on him the titles of Mahakavi 
and Kavitilaka respectively in recognition of 
his poetic talents. Awarded the title of Sahit- 
abhushana for proficiency in Sanskrit. 
ecreation: Walking. Address: Saradani- 
ketan, Jagati, Trivandrum. 
PARANJPE, GOPAL RAMCHANDRA, M.S8c., A.I.1. 
8c., I.E.8., F.N.I., J.P., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Royal Institute of Science, 
saree & b. 80th January 18891. m. Mrs. 
Malini Paranj pe. Kdue.: Poona, Heidelberg 
and Berlin. Bombay University ‘Research 
Scholar at Bangalore for three years; then 
for some time Assistant in the Physical 
Chemistry Department of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore; since 1920 Professor 
of Physics in the Indian Educational Service 
at the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 
Fellow of the Indian Academy of Sciences, 
Bangalore. Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences, Calcutta. Publications > Various 
papers in scientific journals. Joint Editor of 
the popular Scientific monthly in Marathi 
*‘ Srishti Dnyan.” Address: Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 


PARANJPYE, Sm RAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, 
Dr., M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc.(Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta). Apptd. High Commissioner for 
India in Australia, 1944. 4. Murdi, 16th Feb. 
1876. Educ. Maratha H.S., Bombay; Fer- 
gusson Coll, Poona: St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge (Fell.); Paris and Gottingen: Govt. of 
India Scholar; bracketed Senior Wrangler 
at Cambridge, 1899; Principal and Prof. 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24, 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. 
Conncil, 1913-28, 1927; Awarded the Kaisar-i-' 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916; Knighted 1942, 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23, 
1927; Member, Reforms Inquiry Committee, 
1924; Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee, 1924; Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, 1924-25; Member, India Council, 
1927-32; Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1932-388; President of the Natienal. 
Liberal Federation, 1924, 1939. Publica- 
tions: “‘ Gokhale Karve,’’ “The Crux of the 
Indian Problem,” “‘ Rationalism in Practice.”’ 
Address : Canberra, Aurtralia. 


PAREKH, DEWAN BAHADUR MOTILAL LALLU- 
BHAI, M.A., LL.B., Diwan, Baria State. 0d. 
18th March 1882. Educ.: Elphinstone 
College and Government Law College, Bombay. 
Married Vasantigauri (deceased). One son. 
Publications: Edited ‘“‘ Vallabha Charitra.” 
Address: Devgaa Baria. 


PARKER, REGINALD HEBER, J.P.: Addl. Con- 
troller-General Civil Supplies (Distribution) 
since June 1944. Fellow, Royal Empire So- 
olety and Royal Society of Arts; Men ber, 
Empire Parliamentary Assoc. (Indian Branch). 
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Indian Institure of International Affairs, 
International Chamber of Commerce ; British 
National Committee ; Overseas League ; Safety 
First Council, India. 6. 1887; e. Grocer’s 
Company's School; m. Doris Marjorie nee 
Scully Secy., Tata Industrial Bank Ltd , 1919- 
1922 ; General Manager and Secretary, Barker 
& Hooper (Coach-builders, India) Ltd , 1922- 
1925, Secretary, Bombay Telephone Company, 
Limited, 1925-1936; General Manager, 1928- 
19386. Chairman and Mg Director, 1936-48 ; 
President, Indian Roads and Transport Deve- 
lopment Assoc Ltd., 1937-44; Mem., Council 
of State 1935-44. Clubs : Devonshire, London ; 
Ryculla, Bombay Address: 17, Pali Hill, 
Bandra, Bombay. 


PARTABGARH, H.H.MawarnawaL Sir RAM 


SINGH BaHaDvR, K.C.S.I. 


(See Indwan 
Princes’ Section.) 


PATDI: DARBAR SHRI PRATAPSINHJI NARAN- 


SINHJI SAHEB, RULER OF. (See Indvan 


Princes’ Section). 


PATEL, AMBALAL J., FR.PS., F.R.S.A, P.SA., 


Mg. Director, A. J. Patel Ltd. 6. 15th April 
1907. Educ. : at Village School. In 1924 took 
up photography and went toEastjAfricain 1926 
a8 a newsreel cameraman 
and returned in 1928. In 
1932 started business in the 
name of Central Camera Co. 
In 1939 proceeded to Ame- 
rica as one of the technical 
advisors on the picture“‘The 
Rains Came.’”’ Has visited 
practically all the countries 
of the world. Formulated a 
scheme for showing cinema Ham 
films in the villages and 
H. E. Sir Roger Lumley, 
the Governor of Bombay, approving of the 
idea had same introduced in the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the films shown are 
educational films and are produced by 
Mr. Patel. Other Provincial Govts, have 
also taken up this scheme. Was made 
a Fellow of the Royal Phot raphic Society 
in 1939. Stood first in the British Empire 
in 1938-1939 for Pictorial photography 
competitions and won about 30 International 
awards. Proprietor: Central Camera Co. 
President: Educational Films of India; and 
publisher of the magazine Camera in_ the 
Tropics. Address: 195, Hornby Road, 
Bombay, 





PATEL, JEHANGIR PESTONJI, B.A. (Cambridge), 


Merchant. 6. Ist February 1905, 

, Son of Pestonii D. Patel. 
Educ, at St. Xavier’s High 
School, Bombay & Downing 
College, Cambridge. 
Director of The Patel Cotton 
Co., Ltd.. The New Great 
Insurance Co of India, Ltd , 
The East India Cotton 
Association Ltd , Messrs. G. 
Claridge & Co., Ltd. and 
a The Bhopal Sugar Indus- 
ame : ' 4 tries Ltd Partner, Messrs: 
Patel Brothers, Cotton Brokers: Clubs: 
Willingdon, Rotary, Cricket Club of India, 
Radio Club and The Royal Western India 
Turf Club, Ltd. Address: Juhu, Bombay. 


Cotton 
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PATEL, VALLABHBHA! JHAVERBHA!I, Bar-at-| 
Law. 6. 3ist Oct. 1875, of Patidar family 
at Karamsad near Nadiad ; Matriculated from | 
the Nadiad High School, passed District. 
Pleader’s Examination and began practice on 
the Criminal side at Godhra ; went to England 
and was called to the Bar at Middle Temple. 
On return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr, M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahme- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Satya- 
graha Leader first at Kaira and then in the 
Nagpur National Flag agitation and elsewhere, 
and in the Bardoli No-tax Campaign. Was 
elected President of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was acclaim- 
ed ‘‘Sardar’’ by Mr. Gandhi in acknowledg- 
ment of the efficiency with which he con- 
ducted the Bardoli campaign; Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931. Went to Jail several 
times in pursuance of the Congress Civil 
Disobedience Movements. Chairman, Con- 
gress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 1935-42 
when he controlled the activities of the 
ministries in seven out of the eleven Indian 
Provinces. Negotiated with the Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot on the question of reforms 
fn the Government of the State, 1938-39, 
Arrested and imprisoned under Defence of 
India Act, October 1940; released in 1941 
owing to illness, and imprisoned again in 
Aug. 1942. Released on 15th June 1945. 
Address: Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 


PATELL, JEHANGm J. XK., Secretary, 
W.I. A. Association, Bombay. 06. 2nd August 
1005. Son of Mr. Jamshedji Cowasji Patell, 
Bolicitor. Unmarried. Educe.: 
8t. Xavier's School and 
College. Davar’s College of 
Commerce and School of 
Accountancy, London. 
Completed articleship for 
Incorporated Accountancy 
with Mesers, 8. B, Billimoria 
& Co., Bombay, Assistant 
Secretary, W.1.A. Associa- 
gytion from 1931 July 
Secretary, Since 15th April 
1989. Has contributed 
articles on various subjects, particularly on 
‘Motoring ' and ‘ Photography’. Vice-Patron 
and Life Member of the Bombay Presidency 
Olympic Association and the Bombay 
Symp ony Orchestral Society; Committee 
mber of the Western India Footbal! 
Association, Life Member of the Western India 
Automobile Association and the Cricket Club 
of India, Limited. Member of the Koval 
Asiatic Society. President for the last eight 
years of the W.1.A.A. Staff Sports Club and 
Fo Tati itoterinn a Photograph 
00 ; 0 an aphy. 
Address: Jer Manor, Chanda Ramji Estate, 
Colaba, Bombay. 
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PATIL, 8.K., M.L.A., Bombay. 


in Indta 


the village of Gahu, Taluka Rahuri, District, 
Ahmednagar. m. Miss Urmilabai, d. of Col. 
R. 8. Chavan, Baroda; Educ.: Sangamner 
High School, Deccan College, Poona, Kolhapur 
Law Collegé. Participated in the C. D. 
Movement in 19382 and sentenced to two 
years R. J. , practised at Ahmednagar ; 
hea over a number of political conferences; 

resident of the District Congress Committee. 
Ahmednagar; edited local Congress paper 
“Sangha Shakti’? for one year before 
accepting, office under the new Constitution; 
Offered Satyagraha in 1940 and was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment; Detained 
as political prisoner for 21 months under 
Defence of India rules on 10th August 1942; 
Pres., Local Self Govt. Institute, Bombay 
sinve 1937: Pres., Maharashtra Labour Cttee. 
Address : Ahmednagar. 


PATIL, NARAYAN BALAaJI, M.L.A., Land-holder. 
b. 1883; has been taking active interest in 
the welfare activities of agricultural com- 

i village a 


munities and has made his 
model one. Hony Magis- 
trate, 1921-38 ; first elected 9 
Chairman, Local Board, § 
Darwha 1924, and Chairman, 
Dist. Council, Yeotmal 1925- 
29 and 31-39, elected to C.P, 
Assembly (1987); leader, } 
Non-Brahmin Group in the 
Assembly, 1937-38; joined § 
Congress party, 1939; Pres., * 
Dist. Congress C ttee, from 
19389 onwards; member, 
A.I.C.C., 19389 onwards; 
takes great interest in educational] institu- 
tions; Chairman, Reception Committee, 
All-India Maratha Educational Conference, 
Amracti, 1940; member, Provincial Vidya 
Mandir Committee; recipient of title of 
‘‘Samaj Bhushan’’ for long public service. 
Address: P. QO. Malkhed, Dist. Yeotmal 
(Berar). 


own 





b. August 14, 
1900. Educ : at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
joined the non-co-operation movement in1920 
and conducted national schools till 1924. He 
went to England at the close of 1924 and had 
education in journalism at the London School 
of Economics and the University College of the 
London University. He returned to India in 
1927 and was on the editorial staff of ‘“‘ The 
Bombay Chronicle’’ for three years. He 
has been General Secretary of The Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee since 1929 and 
was sentenced five times in the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movements. He has been a member of 
the A. I. C, C, since 1980 and of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation since 1934; leader of 
Congress P, y in Bombay Corporation ; 
Arrested and imprisoned under Defence of 
India Rules, in August 1942 ; released in 1944. 
Address: Heera House, Sandhurst Rd., 
Bombay 4. 


PATKAR, St Sitaram SUNDERRAO, Kt. (1939), 
B.A., LL.B, Educ. : Elphinstone High School 
and College, Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side, 1897: Government Pleader, 1915-26; 
Memfber, Indian Bar Committee, 1928 ; Judge, 
Bombay High Court, 1926; Officiating f 


PATIALA : Lt.-Co,. His Higungss, THE RULER 
OF. (See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


PATIL, Laxmannao MapHaRao, B.A., LL.B., 
Ex-Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Government of Bombay. 5. 16th July 1907 at 


PATNA 
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Justice in June 19381; Vice-Chancellor, 
of the Indian Women’s University, 1931; 
Chancellor, July 1932; appointed by the 
Bombay Government, November 1933 to 
enquire into the complaint of the Bombay 
Port Trust against the Bombay Municipality ; 
Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, 1935 ; 
President, Commission to inquire into the 
election petition relating to the Bombay 
Central Division Mahomedan Rural Consti- 
tuency, 1935; Chairman of the Court of 
Arbitration to decide dispute regarding 
jurisdiction over Cochin backwaters between 
the Cochin State and the Government of 
Madras, 1935; appointed member of Bombay 
Famine Fund Committee. Connected with 
several charitable and educational institutions 
Address : Hughes Road, Bombay. 


MAHARAJA RAJENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGH DEO, RULER or. (See Indian Princes’ 
Se tion.) 


PATON, V. F. Nogt, J.P., Partner: Messrs. 
Killick Nixon & Co. 6, 29th January 1900 
Ed: The Edinburgh Academy. m. (1932) 
Joane Mary, ¢.@. of Sir Gilbert Wiles, K C.1.E., 
one son and three daughters. 
Royal Engineers, 1918-19. 
Joined Killick Nixon & Co. 
in 1920. Director : Ahmed- 
abad, Surat and Bombay 
Suburban Electricity Com- 
panies and Mandra Bhan & 
Sialhot Narowal Railway 
Companies ; Chairman, Ah- 





medabad Prantij Ry... 
(fe Chairman, Bombay 
ieee «=6Dranch, Indian Roads 


and Transport Developmen: 
Association, Ltd.; President of the Associatior 
of Electrical Undertakings (Bombay 
Province); Major A F.(1) Bombay 
Light Patrol. Recreations - Golf, Sailing, Fish- 
ing. Clubs: Byculla Club, Willingdon Sports 
Club, R.B.Y.C., East India United Service. 
Address: Killick Bldg., Home Street, Bombay 


PATON, WILLIAM CALDER, M.A., W.BCh.B.. 
F.B.0.5.E., ©.1.E. (1945), M.c. (1916), K.H.P. 
(1914) ; Surgeon General, Bengal; b. Jan 27, 
1886, m. Marian Bruce Williamson; Educ. 
Glasgow Academy, Edinburgh Univ. 


Entered I.M.8. 1012; served in War 1014-18 
in France, Mesopotamia, Palestine; Civi: 


side of J.M.S. in Madras 1923. Professo) 
of midwifery, Madras 1932; C.M.O. Delhi, 
1934-38; I.G.C.H. N.W.F.P., 1939-41 ; Surgeon 
General, Bengal sinee 1941. Publications. 
Some papers in Indian medical Gazette. 
Address: C/o Grindlay & Co., London 
or Calcutta. 


PATRO, RAO BAHADUR SIR ANNEPU PARASHU: 


RAM, Kt. (1924); K.C.1.E. (1985); 
High Court Vakil, Ganjam: landholder - 
Member of the Madras slative Counci: 


PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 


in India 


from 1920 to 1987 ; connected with the work- 
ing of Loca] Self-Government institutions in 
rural areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Confederation, 1927; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1981 and 1932; 
also Delegate fo England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms, 1933. Delegate to the 
League of Nations, Geneva, 19381. Member of 
Council of State (Central) from 1937. Publica- 
trons: Rural Economics: A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address : Kesava 
Bagh, Royapettah, Madras. 
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B. Dr, B.A., 
M.B.C M., started hfe as a private medical 
practitioner at Masulipatam, 1906, and gave it 
up, 1916; has been a member of the A.I.C.C. 
since 1916, started the Janmabhumi, an 
English Weekly, 1919, and conducted it till 
April 1930, when he was jailed for a year on 
the Salt Satyagraha; again in prison for 2 
years in 1932-33, and for the third time 
in Oct. 1933, for 6 months; imprisoned 
again under the Defence of India Rules in 
Aug. 1942 amd released on 15th June 
1945 , Member, Working Cttee. of the A.I.C.C, 
1929-30, 31 and again between 1934 and 36; 
takes interest on the Co-operative Movement, 
and presided over the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Conference, 1926 ; was intimately 
connected with the movement till 1930; also 
takes interest in Banking and Insurance, and 
has founded the Andhra Insurance Co, and the 
Andhra Bank, as well as the Bharata Lakshmi 
Insurance Co. and Hindustan Mutual Insu- 
rance Co, Publications: Natwnal Educatwn, 
1912, Indian Nationalism, 1918; Redistribu- 
bution of Indvan Provinces on a Language 
Basis, 1916; The Indvan National Congress 
(Jubilee Commemoration Volume 1935). 


Address : Masulipatam. 


PAUL, H. C., M.A., B.L, Managing Director, 
Calcutta City Bank Limited, son of late 8. B. 
Haase per and Banker, Dacca, Bengal. 

. pry, 


1907. Graduated from the 
Dacca, University; M.A. 
and Law from the Calcutta 
University. Entered Bank- 
ing business in 1983. 
Founder of the Continental 
Bank of Asia Ltd., and also 
founder aes Director 
of the Calcutta City Bank 
Ltd. Founder of the 
Metropolitan Banking 
™™ Association and Metropolitan 
; Clearing House, the only 
organisation of this kind in 
India. Address : 102-B, Clive Street, Caleutta. 
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PAUL, Sm Hanzi SANKER, Kt., 1930, son of late 
Butto Kristo Paul, founder of the illustrious 
Drug House, Butto Kristo Paul & Co., Ltd. ; 
b. 1888 ; Governing Director of the Company ; 
effected large expansion 
of the business particularly 
on manufacturing side. 
Undertock extensive busi- 
ness tour in Europe ; Coun- 
cillor, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion;, Mayor of Calcutta, 
1936; Pres., Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce 1936, 
1987, 1988; All India Che- 
mists and Druggists Fede- 
ration ; Calcutta Chemists 
Druggists Asscn.; Bengal 

Manufacturers’ ASSCD. ; 





Pharmaceutical 
Member, Bengal Leg. Assembly: Director, 


Metropolitan Insurance, Bengal] 
Insurance & Real Property, Bangodoy Cotton 
Mills, New Beerbhoom Coal Co., Commercial 
Carrying Co. (Bengal), Yasbant Sugar Mills: 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bengal 
Immunity ; National Insurance Co. Ltd.; 
Member, Advisory Cttee. for Contro} 
of import of Drugs & Medicines (Govt. of 
india), Calcutta War Cttee., Calcutta Traffic 
Advisory Cttee., Railway Rates Advisory 
Cttee. (Govt. of India), Calcutta Tramways 
Advisory Cttee.; Digtrict Commandant, 
Calcutta Civic Guards.” 2 s. 1 d. Address: 
92, Sovabazar Street, Calcutta. 


PAVRY, Miss BaPpsy, M.A., litterateur. Edue.: 

Queen Mary High School and St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay; M.A., sii 
Columbia University. 
Visited England every year, 
since 1924. Presented at 
Their Majesties’ Court, 1928: . 
received by President Sas Sage 
Coolidge (1924), by Pope a. “ary 
Pius XI (1926), by late Sig- TE. 
nor Mussolini, by the Shah of 
Persia, and by the King of & 
Afghanistan (1934), by Pre- (am Ss 
sident Kemal Ataturk, ® ae 
King Boris and Queen Ioanna, King Caro] 
and Queen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and 
Queen Marie of Yugoslavia and the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Italy 
(March-April 1937), by Herr Hitler, King 
Leopold and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, 
King George of Greece and King Farouk of 
Egypt (Aug.-Sept. 1937), by President 
Lebrun (1938), Guest of King Gazi in Iraq 
and of Emir Abdullah in Transjordan (1937), 
Attended the historic reception given in 
Paris by the President of France in honour 
of King George and Queen Elizabeth (1938). 
Member of Committee of various Charity 
Balls, held in London in 1928-38, In the 
presence of members of the Royal Family. 
Publications: Heroines of Ancient Persia 
(Cambridge 1930). Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


PAVREY, Dasrunsi SAHEB CURSETJI ERACHS}, 
First High Priest of the Fazali Parsis, elected 
1920; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia, 
19029; Honorary Member of the Hungarian 
Oriental Society. Congratulatory Addresses 
from ,six of the world’s foremost learned 
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Societies, 1981-83 ; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, by seventy 
eminent scholars: from seventeen countries, 
and published in England by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; felicitations and tributes from 
many world-famous men, April 1939: 0. 
9 April 1859 ; 3s.; 3d.; Owns large estates in 
Baroda State. Education: Ordained 1871, 
High Priest of the Parsis at Lonavla, elected, 
1912; Trustee of the Mullan Foundation for 
Betterment of Zoroastrian Community. Pre- 
sented with a Complimentary Addréss by the 
Parsis of Navsari, 1920. Publications >; Essays 
and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, Parts 1 
to 6, Bombay, 1904, 1917, 1921, 1922, 1928, 
1937, Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927, Ad- 
dress; Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


PAVRY, Jat Dastur C.,M.A.,Ph.D., Orientalist; 


Vice-President, Society for Study of Religions, 
London; Honorary Member, Institute Litte- 
raire et Artistique de France, Paris. Fellow 
of Columbia University. Presented to His 
Majesty at the Levee (1928). Received by 
Pope Pius XI (1926), by Signor Mussolini, 
the Shan of Persia and the King of Afghanistan 
(1934), by President Kemal Ataturk, Kin 
Boris and Queen Joanna, King Carol an 
Queen Marie, Prince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie uf Yugoslavia, and the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March-April 
1937) by Herr Hitler, King Leopold and Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium, King George of Greece 
and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug.-Sept. 1937), 
by President Lebrun (1938). Guest of King 
Gazi in Iraq and of Emir Abdullah in Trans- 
jordan (1937), Attended the historic Recep- 
tion given by President Lebrun in honour of 
the King and Queen (1938). Member of 
Council, World Alliance for Internationa! 
Peace through Religion (Geneva). Publica- 
tion: Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life 
(New York, 1926). Address: Malahgs Hill, 
Bombay. 


PAVRY, MERWANJI ERAOCHJI, J.P. (Bombay), 


L.R.C.P. (London), LL.M. & 8. (Bombay), 
L.M. (Dublin), Captain (I.M.S.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion; Hon. Presidency Magte. ; 
Medical Practitioner, Bombay.-b. 14 Oct. 
1866. Educ.: Grant Medical College of 
Bombay; Rotunda Hospital of Dublin, and 
London Hospital. Played for Middlesex 
County XI in 1895; Divisional Surgeon, St. 
John’s Ambulance Brigade Overseas ; Serving 
Brother of the Venerable Order of St. John; 
Vellum Vote of Thanks of the Grand Priory ; 
Long. Service Medal and Bar; Hon., Life 
Merber, St. John Ambulance Association ; 
President, Baronet Cricket Club and John 
Bright Cricket Club, since 1882, and Bombay 
Parsi Gymkhana, since 1938. Vice-President, 
Physical Culture and Health League, Sir. 
Dinshaw Petit Gymnasium, Bombay Scout 
Association, Bombay Olympic Association and 
B. P. A. Boxing Federation; Trustee of 
various Institutions and Charity Trusts. 
Publications: Parsi Cricket, etc. Clubs: 
Parsi Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports Club, and 
Ripon Club. Address: Mayo Road, Bombay. 


PEDLEY, Joun Epwann, C.I.E. (1939), M.C. 


(1917), M.A, (Oxon.), I.C.8., Labour Commanr., 
U.P., Sugar Commsnr., U.P. and Bihar, and 
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Chairman, National Service Labour Tribunal, PETIT, JnHANGIR, Merchant, and until recently 


Cawnpore till recently. 6. Dec. 4, 1891; m. 
Effin Craig d. of late Dr. James Craig ; Educ. ° 
Repton School & Trinity Coll., Oxford, served 
in British & Indian Armies, 1914-19 ; joined 
Civil Service in 1920 Address Commissioner's 
House, Lucknow. 


PENNY, Sir JAMES DOWNING. B A. (Oxon.), 

1909, I.C.S. (1910), K.C.I.E, (1943), CS.L, 
(1989), C.LE. (1937), Financial «Commis- 
sioner, Punjab. 6. 25th May, 1886. m. 
to Margaret Mary Wilson; Educ.: at Mari- 
borough College, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1917; 
Settlement Officer, Lyallpur, 1920; Senior 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
1925; Deputy Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Finance Department, 1926; Secretary to 
Government of Punjab, Finance Dept., 1927; 
Commissioner, 1934; Chief Secretary to 
Govt. of Punjab, 1937; Financial Commis 
sioner, 1941. Address: Punjab Civil Secre- 
tariat, Lahore. 


PEREIRA, J. E. A, Governing Director, 
Messrs. F. X. Pereira & Sons (Travancore) 
Ltd. Quilon; 5. 1896; m (1922) Mary 
Ponnammal Motha; 3s.3d Member, Travan- 
core Sri Mulam Assembly, 
we, representing Commerce & 
# Industry (South), Senate of 
Travancore Univ ; Partner, 
Messrs Pereira and Roche 
@ Tuticorin , Director, Messrs 
sr. X Pereira and Sons 
Ltd , Colombo, the Travan- 
core Ogale Glass Mfg Co, 
Ltd , Alwaye; Travancore 
Chemical & Mfg Co, Ltd. 
Trivandrum, The Fertilisers 
; '& Chemicals Travancore 
Ltd., Trivandrum, The Trivandrum Perma- 
nent Fund Ltd., Tmnvandrum, Narottam & 
Pereira Ltd , Bombay. Hails from Tuticorin 
from the Pereira family who occupy an 
honoured and important position both in 
business and social spheres Supports chari- 
table and educational institutions. Takes 
part in public life and social service, both 
in Travancore and adjoining British territory 
of Tinnevelly District. Address: Quilon. 





PERIER, Most REV. FERDINAND, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Archbishop of 
Calcutta on the 23 June 1924. Grand Cross 
Order of the Crown; Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold. Address : 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 


PETIT, StR DINSHAW MANOCKJER, 3rd Baronet 
cr. 1890; &. 24 June 1901; 8. of Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit, 2nd Baronet, and Dinbai, 
d. of Sir J. Jeejeebhoy, 8rd Baronet. s. father 
1988; m, 1928, Sylla, d. of late R. D. Tata 
one s.oned. Educ, : St. Xavier's, Bombay | 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Called to Bar, 
Inner Temple, 1925. Heir: 8. Nasserwanjee 
Dinshaw Petit, 6. 18 Aug. 1934. Address 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PHALTAN, Rajya SAHTB OF 


illowner and agent for the Petit group 
of milis. 6. 21st August 1879. Hduc.: St. 


Xavier’s College; Hon. Pres Magistrate 
(1904-15); Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-34); Bombay Municipal 


Corporation (1901-30); Bombay Improvement 
Board (1920-30); Bombay Development 
Board (1920-34); Board of the V. J. Technical 
Institute (1913-33); the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17); the Bombay Presidency 
Industrial Committee (1918-25) ; the Industria] 
Disputes’ Committee (1921); the Excise 
Committee (1921-24); the University Reforms 
Committee (1924-25); the Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee (1981); and the Com- 
mittees of Management of all the Petit 
Charities and Institutions. Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928-34); Trustee, 
Parsee Punchayat of Bombay (1916-34); 
Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20); Pres‘dent of, the Indian 
Industrial Conference, Delhi (1918), the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber (1919-20); the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association—twice—(1915-16 and 
1928-29); the B. D. Petit P. G. Hospital, 
since 1920; and the SPC.A. since 1933; 
aud has served on several other Public Bodies, 
Address: Petit Building, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 


(Sea Indian 
Princes’ Section.) 


PILLAI, NARAYANA RAGHAVAN, B A. (Madras), 


1918, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1922, C.LE., 
C B.E., 1.8 , Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 6. 24th July 
1898. m, to Edith Minnie Arthurs. Educ. : 
Christian College, Madras, and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Entered I C.S. in 1922 and served 
till 1927 in the Central Provinces, Assistant 
Collector of Customs, 1927; Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1929; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, Com- 
merce Department, 1931; Collector of 
Customs, 1936; Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, 1988; Addl. Secretary 
to the Govt. of India, 1941; Secretary to 
the Govt of India, 1942. Address° Com- 
merce Department, Govt of India, New 
Delhi and Simla. 


PODAR, RAMDEO ANANDILAL, merchant, cot- 


ton magnate and a well-known philanthropist. 
b. at Nawalgarh in 1896. Senior Partner, 
Anandilal Podar & Co., Member: New York 
Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
and Incorporated Oil & Seed 
Association of London and 
practically all the local com- 
modity markets. Chair- 
man, Podar group of con- 
cerns, All-India General 
Insurance Co. Ltd, Silk & ) 3! 
Att Silk Mills’ Association 

Ltd., Marwari Chamber of ™ {j ,. 
Commerce Ltd. and Bombay 

Cotton Brokers’ Association Ltd., Vice- 
Chairman, Bombay Yarn Exchange Ltd. and 
Indian Stock Exchange Ltd.; Director, Shree 
Digvijay Cement Company Ltd., Union Bank 
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of India Ltd., Indian Mercantile Insurance | 
Company Ltd. and various other commercial : 
and industrial concerns. President, Santa- 
cruz Rducation Society, Santacruz Residents’ 
Association. Vice-President, Shikshan Pra- 
sarak Mandali, Poona. Trustee, Anandilal | 
Education Society, Bombay Ayurvedic So-, 
clety, Bombay Pinjrapole, Lakshminarayan : 
Temple Trust, Santacruz, etc. Member of the. 
Committee of, The Federation of Indian 
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to Phaltan, Kagal, Akalkot and Ramdurg 
States; Served as Dewan and V. P., Regency 
Council, Mudhol State, from 1937-42; Ex. 
Hon. Secretary, Deccan States’ Organisation ; 
Author of ‘Monograph on Akalkot Decora- 
tions’; Rao Bahadur (1933); Silver Jubilee 
Medal (1935) ; Diwan-Bahadur (1944). Recrea- 
tion—Tennis & long walks. Address: ‘‘ Yesh- 
want Niwas ’’, Rasta, 243, Poona 2. 


Merchants’ Chamber, Association of Indian 
Industries, Member of Advisory Com- 
mittee, Podar Medical College (Ayurvedic), 
Podar Hospital and R. A. Podar College of 
Commerce & Economics. Club: Orient Club. 
Address: Office: Podar Chambers, Fort, 
Bombay. Residenre: Podar Mansion, 10, 
Marine Drive, Bombay. 


POLLOCK, Tu Hon’siz MR, JUSTIOR RONALD 
EVELYN, Judge, High Court, Nagpur. 0. 17th 
April, 1891; m. Margery Fitze. Edue.: 
Harrow and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
B.A, (1918) ; Barrister of Gray’s Inn (1934); 
pe into I.C.8., 1914; District and Sessions 
udge, 1924; Legal Remembrancer to Gov- 
ernment, 1980 ; Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, 1932; Puisne Judge, 1936. 
Address: Nagpur, C.P. ‘ 


PORBANDAR, CapPTaIn Hts HIGHNESS, MAHA- 
RAJA SAHEB OF. (See Indian Princes’ Section) 


PRABHUNATH SINHJI, MAHARAJ: General 
Member, Executive Council, Narsingark State 
and Private Secretary to His Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb Bahadur of Narsingarh 
b. 24th April 1909. Uncle 
of the present Ruler of 
Narsingarh, and son of 
the late Maharaj Shri Moti 
Sinhji. Educ.: at the 
Narsingarh High School and 
privately. Served many 
years as the Controller of 
Household to His High- 
meee ness and afterwards was 
mae promoted to the post of the 
: wae Private Secretary,in which 
a he is still serving. President of the 
arsingarh § Central War Committee 
Recipient of title of Rao Bahadur in June 
1941. Title of Dharamalankar conferred 
upon him in Sept. 1943 by Bharat Dharma 
ha Mandal, Benares. Address: Narsingarh 





¢ 


PRADHAN, DIWAN BAHADUR ANANT NARA. 
YAN, B.A., Examinations—S8. T. L. & H. 8.; 
b. July 16, 1878, Dapoli; Son of the late Rao 
Bahadur N. Y. Pradhan, Kolhapur Residency, 
whose forefathers served 
British Government in the 
Military & Political Depart- 
ments since 1818; Adviser, 
Mudhol (Deccan); mm. 
Soubhagyavati Laxmibai 
Gupte; Educ: Wilson 
Coliege (Bom.) & Govt. Law 
School; Has 4 s. and 
2d. Entered Govt. 
Revenue Dept., 1003 and 
retired as Dy. Collector in 
1984; Served as Mamlatdar, 
Magistrate & Chitnis in C. D. Services; Lent 





PRASAD, RAJENDRA, 


Retd. Accountant General and Financial 
Adviser, His Highness’s Government, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 0. 16th May, 1879; Educ. : Muir 
Central College (now University College) 
Allahabad, Joined the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, 1902; Retired, 1934, as 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs 
(Permanent); Dy. Auditor General (Officiat- 
ing). Address: Daryaganj, Delhi. 


PRASAD, Kunwar Siz JaapisH, K.C,S.1. 
(1987); Kt. (1985); ©.8.1. (1981); CIE. 
(1923); O.B.E. (1919); M.A. (Oxon.), 


Hon. LL.D., Delhi University. 6. Jan. 17, 
4880. Educ.: Allahabad University, Lincoln 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. and Joint Magistrate ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1903-21; Provincial 
Reforms Officer, 1920; Secy to Govt., U.P., 
1921-27 ; Chief Secy. to Govt., U. P., 1927- 


1931. Resigned Indian Civil Service. 
April 1938. Home Member to a 
Government, 1983; Member, Viceroy’s 


Executive Council, 1st April 1985 to 1940. 
Hon Secy, Standing Cttee §Non-Party 
Conference and Sapru Conciliation Cttee. 
Address: Raja Jai Kishen Das Bahadur’s 
House, Diwankabazaar, Moradabad, U.P. 


M.A., M.L., LL.D. 
(Allahabad Univ.). 0. 3 Dec. 1884. Zdue.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Vakil, High 
Courts, Calcutta and Patna, till 1920. Pro- 
fessor, Univ. Law College, Calcutta, 1914-16 ; 
Ex-Member, Senate of Patna University since 
its foundation ; worked in Champaran District 
with Mr. Gandhi emancipating the ryots in 
1917; gave up practice in pursuance of 
non-co-operation resolution; Secretary and 
President, Bihar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee for several years; President, Bihar 
Provincial Conference, 1920 and 1929; 
Vice-Chancellor, “ Bihar Vidyapith,”’ founded 
Patna Law Weekly; General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, Gaya Congress, 1922 ; 
President, 48th Session, Indian National 
Congress, held in Bombay, October 1984 and 
also in Calcutta, i980; President, Bihar 
Central Relief Committee, President, Quetta 
Central Relief Committee, Karachi, 1985; 
Secretary, All-India Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, 1936; Member, Working Committee 
of the All-India aa se Committee ; 

ident, All-India Hindi Literary Conference 
twice in Cocanada, 1928 and Nagpur, 1956; 
Rector, Bharatiya Itihas Parishad (Indian 
Academy of History). Arrested and impri- 
soned under the Defence of India Rules in 
Aug. 1942. Released on 15th June 1045. 
Address: Sadakatasram, Patna. 


ea Dr. JwaLa, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; 


eorge V Silver Jubilee Medal, and 
King George VI Coronation Medal; Professor, 
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Edward College, Amraoti. Head of 
the pita! 8 oor Nagpur Univer- 
sity. 0. 25th October 4890; m. to Shreemati 
Manorama. Educ.: St. John’s College, 
Agra; and Fitz-William House, Cambridge 
Frofessor, St. John’s College, Agra ; Professor | 
and Principal, Robertson College, Jubbulpore. | 
Publication : Text-Books of Intermediate | 
Logic, Deduction and Induction; Introduc- 
tion to Indian Philosophy; Indian Episte- 
mology ; lectures on B A. Ethics; History 
of Rome (Hindi); Western Logic (Hindi); 
and a number of various research papers. 
Address: King Edward College, Amraoti 
(Berar). 


PRASADA, KRISHNA, 
C.I.E. (1943). Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs since April 1945. 
b. Aug. 4, 1894. m. Shrimati Bishan Devi, 
Educ.: Bareilly College, Bareilly, and New 
College, Oxford. Started service in 1921 in 
U. P. where he was Collector & District 
Magistrate till 1934, when he was appointed 
P.M.G. Led the Indian Delegation to the 
International ~Tele. Communications Con- 
ference, Cairo, in 1938. Oxford Tennis 
Blue (1921). Played for India in the Davis 
Cup in 1927 & 1982. P. M G. Bombay 
1944-45. Address ;: New Delhi. 


1.C8., B.A., J.P., 


PRATER, STANLEY HENRY, OBE, 
M.L.A., Bombay, J.P., C.M.Z.8., Curator, 
Prince of Wales Museum (Natural History) 
and of Bombay Natural History Society. 
b. 1890; Educ.: St. Mary’s High School, 
Bombay. Corresponding Member of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1920; Jt 
Editor of the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, 1921; President, Bombay 
Provi. Branch, Angio-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association since 1932 ; represented 
the Anglo Indian Community on the Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-1936; elected to the 
Bombay Leg. Assembly representing Bombay 
City-cum-Suburban Anglo-Indian Consti- 
tuency, 1987; Bombay Provincial Franchise 
Committee, 1932 ; Justice of the Peace, 1932; 
Hon. Presy. Magistrate, 1934; Represented 
Anglo-Indian Community on Provi. Board of 
Education since 1934: Inter-Provincial Board 
of Education since 1937; Managing Com- 
mittee, St. George’s Hospital, 1935. Mana- 
ging Committee, Goculdas Tejpal Hospital 
since 1939; Elected represemtative of the 
Bombay Leg. Assembly on the Senate of 
the Bombay University, 1937. Govt. oi 
India Defence Loans Bombay Provi. Com: 
mittee, 1939; Executive Committee, Bombay 
Civic Guards, 1940; Bombay Provi. War 
Committee, 1941. Address: Ravindra 
Mansions, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay 


PREMCHAND, Sm Kuikannal, Kt. (1931) 
Financier; b. April 1, 1888. m. Lady Lily 
Educ.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address: Premodyan, Love Lane, 
Byeulla: “The Lily”, Juhu, 68, Apollo 
Street, Bombay. 
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"RIESTLEY, GERALD WILLIAM, B.A. Hons. 
(Cantab.), C.1.B. (1942), Adviser to H. EK. 


the Governor of Madras since 1944. b. Novem- 
ber 12, 1888; m. Isobel Macleod Millar. 
Educ. : West Monmouthshire School snd 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge. Served in the Indian 
Civil Service in the Madras Presy, as Asstt. 
Sub-Coll., Settlement Officer, and Coll. and 
Dt. Mgte.; was Commissioner of Coorg for 
3% years and Commissioner of Labour in 
1936 and 1937; became Member of the 
Booed _ Hevea ee and Chief Secretary 
. in : ress: Adyar 
Adyar, Madras. US eae 


PRIOR, HENRY CARLOS, BA., C.S.I (1943), 


C.1E. (1936), Secretary, Labour Dept. 
Govt ot India. 0b. Jan. %, 1890; m. Teenie 
Beryl Mitchell; HEduc.: Eton and King’s 
Coll.. Cambridge, joined 1.0.8. Nov. 1914; 
on Military Duty., 1915-1919; Served in 
Bihar, 1919-89, Secy. Pev. Dept., 1930-31, 
Finance Dept., 1933-39. Govt. of India 
delegate to the 26th International Labour 
Organisation Conference, Philadelphia, 1944. 
acid Zz, King George Avenue, New 

elhi. 


PUCKLE, Sir FREDERICK HALE, B.A, K.C.LE. 


(1942), C S.1. (1938), C.I E. (1930). Adviser 
to British Ambassador at Washington on 
Indian Affairs since Feb. °44. b. June 8, 
1889; m Violet Marion Vaughan-Thomas. 
Educ. : Uppingham and King’s College, 
Cambridge. I.C.S, 1913; Indian Army, 
1915-1919; thereafter various posts in 
Punjab and under the Govt. of India. Secre- 
tary, Dept. of Information and Broadcasting, 
Govt of India, 1941-43, Address : Washington. 


PUDUKKOTTAI, His Hicuwess Sri Brmap- 


AMBA DAS RAJA RAJAGOPALA TONDAIMAN; 
BAHADUR, RAJA OF. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Invested with Ruling 
Powers on17thJan 44. The State has an area 
of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 488,348 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries, Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 


PURANIK, WastDFO RAMOHANDRA, B.A., 


LL.B., Puisne Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature at Nagpur since June, 1942. 
b. Sept. 13, 1886; m.  Sushilabai, 4. of 
K. K. Acharya Edue.: Burhampur, 
Khandwa, Ujjain, Indore and Nagpur. 
Started practice at Nagpur Bar, 1910; Govt. 
Advocate-General, 1937; twice nominated to 
the Leg. Assemblv between 1935 and 1987; 
Offg. Puisne Judge, Nagpur High Court, 
1988 and 1940; elected Treasurer of Nagpur 
Univ. in 1989 and in 1942; and elected Dean 
of the Faculty of Law at same time; Elected 
Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur Univ. in Dec. 1948; 
Municipal member for 3 years, and Vice- 
Chairman of the Dist. Local Board for a term ; 
one of the founders of the Seva Sadan in 
Nagpur ; takes keen interest in education and 
social problems and is now at the head of 
several institutions. Address : Victoria Road 
Civil Station, Nagpur, C.P. 
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PURSHOTAMDAS ISHWARDAS. 6. January, 
1896; Educ.: at St. Xavier’s High School, 
Bombay; entered public life under the 
guidance of his father, Sir Ishwardas Lukhmi- 

das; President, Society of 


1942-43, when he put vigour 
into the programme of the 
organisation and was 
responsible for providing 
comforts to Magistrates on 
out-door duty during the 
riots; Agent in Bombay of 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and a Director of the Indian 
Trade and General Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., is:on the 
Committee of several Trusts and public 
institutions and temples; Treasurer, Pechey 
Phipson Sanatorium for Women and Children, 
Nasik, and Bombay Vigilance Association, 
amongst other bodies, Life Associate of: 
Bombay Red Cross Society; a keen social’ 
worker and holds rational views in political | 
and religious matters; Freemason; member: 
of various organisations and clubs, including 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Sassoon Mechanics’ 
Institute. Clubs: Orient Club, Willingdon 
Sports Club and Cricket Club of India. 
Address: Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, 
Bombay. 


TURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Sm, h B.E 
(June 1944), Kt. (1923), C.LE. (1919), 
M.B.E., Cotton Merchant, 6. 30th May 
1879. Educ.;: Elph. Coll., Bombay. 
Member, Indian Retrenchment Committee; 
Director, Reserve Bank of India; Member, 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (1926). Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1930-33). President, East India 
Cotton Association: Chairman. Oriental Life 
Assurance Co., . Chairman, Indian 
Radio and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. 
Director, Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 





Chairman, Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association. Address: ‘‘Suneeta,” Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill. 


QADIR, KHAN BAHADUR SHEIKH, SIR ABDUL, 
Kt., cr. 1927; Bar-at-Law; Advocate, 

h Court, Lahore; formerly Additional 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Lahore ; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, Lahore, 
1923; (Deputy President, 1924); a Fellow, 
Punjab University, Lahore. 6. 1874; s. of 
late Sheikh Fatehuddin of Kasur, Punjab, 
India. m. d. of late Sheikh Mohamad 
Umar, Bar-at-Law, Lahore; six s. one d., 
Eduec.: Forman Christian College, Lahore; 
Lincoln’s Inn, Journalist, as editor, The 
Observer and the Makhzan, Lahore, 1896- 
1904; studied for the Bar in England, 
1904-1907; practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920; during which period he worked as 
Public Prosecutor at Lyallpur for eight years, 
the first elected President of the Punjab 
rs rani Council, Jan.-Sept. 1925, when he 
r the Chair on his appointment as 
Act Minister for Education, Punjab. On 
termination of that duty, sat on the Committee 
of In appointed to examine the Jails 
A tion in the Punjab; deputed as a 
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full delegate to represent India at the 7th 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926; acted as venue Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Government, 1927 ; 
as Member of Public Service Commission, 
1929; Member, Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1934-1937 ; Adviser, 1987-39; 
Elected Member of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Co-operation, Geneva, 
in 1939. Officiated as Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, from 25th October 1939 to 28rd 
December 1939. Now Chief Justice, the 
Bahawalpur State. Publecatwons. The New 
School of Urdu Literature (in English); 
Magqam-i-Khilafat (in Urdu). Address: 4, 
Temple Road, Lahore. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir &., Kt. (1981), M.A, 


D.Litt. (Hon.), LL.D., F.B.A. Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Benares Hindu Univ. since 1939. Spald- 
ing Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, 
Oxford, 1936. George V Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Calcutta, 1931-39. Member, Inter- 
national Cttee. on Intellectual Co-operation, 
1931-39; b. Sth Sept. 1888. Educ.: Madras 
Christian Coll., for some time Prof. of Philo- 
sophy, Presy. Coll., Madras: Mysore Univ., 
Upton, Lecturer in Comparative Religion, 
Manchester Coll., Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 
1929-30. Publications : Philosophy of 
Rabindranath Tagore, Reign of Relwion 0 
Contemporary Philosophy, Indian Philosophy, 
2 Vols., The Hindu View of Life, An Idealist 
View of Life, East and West in Religion, 
Kalki or the Future of Civilisation, The Relr- 
gion We Need, Gautama the Buddha, and 
Eastern Religion and Western Thought. 
Articles on Indian Philosophy and others in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Address: Vice- 
Chancellor, Benares Hindu Univ., Benares. 


RADHANPUTR: H. H. NawasB SAHEB MURTAZA- 


KHAN JORAWARKHAN BABI BAHADUR OF. (See 
Indian Princes’ Section.) 


RAFIUDDIN AHMED MOULVIE, Sik, Kt. (1932), 


Bar-at-Law, J.P. Edue. at the Deccan 
College, Poona and Kings College, London 
University. Was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1892. Had the honour of 
assisting Her late Majesty Queen Victoria in 
her Hindustani studies and in the publication 
of her Hindustani Diary. Visited Constanti- 
nople in the interest of England during the 
Cretan Crisis with introductory letters from 
the Foreign Office in 1895. Had interviews 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid. As a mark of 
appreciation of his services the Queen recom- 
mended to the Foreign Office that he should 
be admitted as first Indian member of the 
British Diplomatic Service and appointed to 
the Bmtish Embassy at Constantinople. 
(The correspondence appears in Queen 
Victoria’s published letters last Volume). 
First elected to Bombay Council, 1909, 
appointed Minister, Bombay Government in 
June 1928 and re-appointed Minister, Bombay 
Government in November 1930. Companion 
of the Turkish Order of the Majidia and Knight 
of the order of the Lion and the Sun of Persia. 
Holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Modal Address: 2, Ganeshkhind Road, 
oona. 
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RAHIM, THE Hon Sirk Aspur, MA, LLD RAHMAN, Lr-CoL M A, 


(1919), K C 8.1 (1924), President Legislative 
Assembly b September, 1867 Called to the 
Bar (Middle Temple), 1890, practised as 
Advocate, Calcutta, Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, 1900 03 , Appointed Judge, Madras 
High Court , Fellow, Madras University since 
1908, Member of the R. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15 , officiated as Chief Justice 

Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919 Publicairon * Principles 
of Mahomedan Jurisprudence ” Member 

Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1920 25, Member, Bengal Legis Council 

1925-29, Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party , Member, Legislative Assembly, 1931, 
Leader of the Independent Party in the As 

sembly from 1931, leader of the ‘‘ Opposition” 
in the Assembly, 1931 84, Member of the 
Jot Parhamentary Committee un England, 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
since January 1935, Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Lmpire Parlamentary 
Conference, 1935 Address 6, Canning Road, 
New Delhi 


RAHIMTOOLA, FAZAL IBRAHIM, CIE, BA. 
J P , Member, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant 
6 21st October 1895 Educ St Xavier’s 
High School and College, Bombay and Poona 
Law College Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1930 Trustee Bombay Port 
Trust, 1921 1930 , Member, Advisory Commit 
tee, Bombav Development Department, 1922 

appointed to advise "Government about 
liquor shops in Bombay City, 1922 , Member, 
Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1921 380, Secretary Imperial Indian Citizen- 
ship Association , Member, Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, Railway Board 

Member, Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929 

Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
Bombay Presidency Mushm Educationai 
Conference , President, Bombay Presidency 
Urdu Teachers’ Conference, President All 
India Urdu Newspapers’ Association , Secre 
tary, All India Minonties Conference , Mem- 
ber, Central Broadcasting Advisory Council 

Bombay member, Standing Committee for Ha) 


and India Association, London, Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly, 1925 
1930, appomted acting President of the 


Indian Tariff Board, 1932 , President, Indian 
Tani! Board. 1935, Indian States Delegate 
to the Eastern Group Conference , Chairman. 
Powels Ltd Chairman of the Poona Com 
mittee of the Indian Gliding Assc Ltd , 
Member, Bombay Provincial War Committee 

Chairman Indian Fishenes Cttee Govt of 
India, Member, War Risk Insurance 
Clams Cttee, Central Food Couneil 
Post-War Re construction Cttee for Agricul 

ture, Forest and Fisheries , Director of several 
Joint Stock Companies Address Ismail 
Building, Hornby Road Bombay 
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Iss (Retd), 
MRCS (England), L RCP (London), !S8MF., 
Ex MLA (Central), Member, Federal Public 
Service Commission, b 22nd Octobe1, 1881, 
Ed Hyslop College, Nag- 

pur, and Guys Hospital, ] 
London EC qualified 1907 
Marred hishwar Zaman. 
Begum, daughter of Nawab 
Sajjad Ahmad khan of 
Moradabad, March 1914 
Two sons Entered IMS 
July 1909 War service from 
Sept. 1914 to Dec. 19920, 
Fiance, East Persia and 
Trans Caspia, mentioned three times in 
despatches, made Brevet Major in 1918 , 
awarded four medals—Mons’ Star, Victorv; 
General Service and Afghan Medal 
with clasp Was specialist im Advance 
Operative Surgery, No 12 Meerut Indian 
General Hospital, IEF “A DADMS, 
Rast Persia Jomed civil in 1921—Pmneipal 
of Agra Medical School for seven vears, 
Civil Surgeon Meerut, Aligarh and Agra 

retired 22nd October 1936 Was nominated 
Member of Central Legislative Assembly, 
August 1937 Was Member of the Sandhurst 
Indianization Cttee , 1939 , Defence Consulta- 
tive Cttee Appointed Special Officer (Recruit- 


ment), Supply Department, Feb 1942 Ap 
pountted Member, lkederal Public Service 


Commission, May 8 1942 Has been Membez 
of the Executive Councils Agra and Aligarh 
Universities , Clubs Agra, Meerut, Aligarh 
Naini Tal and United Service Club, Simla 
Present address Mount Pleasant, Simla 





RAHMAN THF HOWN’BLE MR Jvsti0ozk Mp 


ABDUR, Kr (1934), LL D, Khan Bahadur 
(1928), Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Lahore 6b Oct 5, 1888, m Jamul-un-Nisa 
Begum, Educ at St Stephen’s Coll, 
Delhi and Law Coll, Lahore Advocate, 
Hizh Court, Lahore, Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in the Univ of Delhi, 1928-34, Vice- 
Chancellor Delhi University, 1938034 Hon 
Vice Chancellor and Dean of Univ Instruction, 
Punjab Univ , Judge, High Court of Judica- 
ture, Madras, 1937 to Jan 1948 Address. 
High Court Lahoie 


RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR SayYIDUR, MA, 


BL, Khan Bahadur in 1938 Jan ,9 Nov 1, 
1895, m Herira Akhtar, Educ Calcutta 
and Gauhati, Member, Assam Leg Council 
1927-20, Member, Assam Leg Assembly 
1937 89, Minister, Revenue and Legislation 
1989 40, Revenue, Finance and Legisiation 
1940 42, Education and P.W.D 1942—March 
1945 Address Sayeed Villa Shillong, 
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RAIZADA, JAGMOHAN LaL, BA, LLB e, 
late Rai Bahadur Dewan Piyare Lal, 
Educ St Stephen's Coll , Delhi Law Coll 
Univ of Delhi of which he is Life Registered 
graduate, m Kumary Biva Kumary, dof 
Hon’ble Maharajkumar N 
N Sinha of Nashipur, 
has one son, Member; 
Council of State in Jan 
1941 Partner, Rai Bahadur 
Piyarelal & Sons, Modern 
Textile Industries , Director, 
Sitapur Electricity Corpora 
tion Ltd., Shows keen 
f= interest in public, social 

and literary = activities 
Music, Literature, Horticulture 





Recreations 
Clubs Roshanara, Delhi, Chelmsford, New 


Delhi Address ‘* Raibahadur Prhyarelal 
Villa, ’ Prem Narain Road, Delhi 


RAJ KANWAR, RAI BAHADUR, LALA, MA, P 
CS (Retd ), Chief Minister, Patna State since 
Oct 1,1936 6b March 31,1882 Educ at kor- 
man Christian and Law Colleges, Lahore , Ar- 
nold gold medal for standing first in the M A 
Examination of the Punjab University, 1902 
was for short periods on the professorial staff 
of the Central Training College and Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, 1903 Held 
appointments in the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments and as Munsiff in the Punjab 
1903-12 Deputed to Gwalior State as 
Personal Assistant to Settlement Commissioner, 
1913 , Under Secretary, Political Department 
1915, Officiating Member, Bench Appeal Mal 
(Revenue), 1917, Deputy Commissioner 
Customs and Excise, 1918 , Officer on Special 
duty, Political Department, 1918 Promoted 
to Punjab Civil Service, 1919 Political 
Secretary, Gwalior State, 1920, Manager, 
Gwalior State Trust, 1923 Private Secretary 
to HH the Maharaja of Bikaner, 1925 and 
Foreign and Political Minister, Bikaner 1925 
Reverted to Punjab Civil Service, 1927, 
Officer on Special duty in the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat, 1927-28, Under Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, in the Local Self 
Government and Revenue Departments, 1929 
$1, Secretary, Punjab Sources of Revenue 
Committee, 1931, Sub Divisional Officer, 
Additional District Magistrate, etc , 1932 33 
Awarded King’s Coronation Medal (1937) 
Ordinary Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission , Elected Member, Committee of 
Ministers of the Chamber of Princes , Member 
Standing Committee of Ministers of the Central 
India and other State Group and of the Eastern 
States Agency Representative of the Eastern 
States on Regional War Supply Board 
Fellow of the Ist Senate of the Utkal Univ 
and member of its Faculty of Arts, Pres 
designate of the Patna State I egislative 
Assemhly , Mem of the Special Aviation Cttee 
and the Social Services Cttee of the post war 
Reconstruction Cttee and of the ad hor Cttee 
ron standard of efficient administration set up 
by the Chamber of Princes Address 
Balangir, Patna State, Orissa 
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s of RAJ NATH, Kunwar of Gujrat, Punjab; 


Banker, Landlord, Mill Owner and J agirdar, 
Director, R B Kidar Nath & Sons Bank Ltd 

Gujrat, Proprietor, Ganesh Cotton Factories 
at Sargodha, Tandlanwala 
and Silanwali and Bajnath 
Cotton & Rice Factories 
at Sheikhupura, son of the 
Late Rai Bahadur Kidar 
Nath of Guyat, who was 
well known as a great 

philanthropist and was 
amongst the foremost public 
men of the Punjab Kunwar sia 
Sahib’s mother comes from 
the well-known Diwan 
family of Eminabad, who 
are the premier Sardars and Jagirdars of 
Kashmir State Mained in April 1939 the 
daughter of the late R B Sundar Dass 
Chopra of Dinga Distt , Gujrat, has oneson Ed 
first privately at home and later at Aitchison 
Chiefs’ poles Lahore Since the death 
of his father in the Quetta Earthquake in 
1935, he is managing the entire property and 
business Member of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, July 1940  Durector 
of the Northern India Insurance Co, Ltd 
Member, Executive Committee, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Lahore Has lands 
and house property in different parts of the 
Punjab Main recreations—shooting riding 
and fruit gardening Clubs Dalhousie Club, 





Imperial Delhi Gymbhhana Club, Dell 
Address Gujrat, Punjab and No 4, 
Sundar-Dass Road, Lahore 

RAJA SHANTIKUMAR TRIBHOVANDAS 


BA, LLB, Barat Law, Dewan, Akalkot 
State ¢ 8s of Trbhovandas J Raja 
MA, LLB, Chef Mimster Ratlam State 

6 October 2,1914, at Juna 
gad Kathiawar) in a 
leading Lohana (Kshatnriya) 
family m (1932) Sharada 

dev! d@ of Rao Bahadur 
B Kotak, 1@ Manda 

hint Edue at Elphinstone 
= Coll and Government Law 
™ Coll, Bombay King’s Coll 

* London and Middle Temple 
¢ London, Called to the Bai 
in 1988, Read at the 
Bombay High Court under 
Mr M C Chagla (Now Mr Justice Chagla) 

Practised in the Courts of Western India 
States Agency at Rajkot; Dewan, Jawhal 
State in 1942 44, Dewan Janyjira State 1944- 
45 Recently appointed Dewan of Akal 
kot State One of the youngest Dewans 
of a Salute State in the whole of India 

Born and brought up in Indian States and in 
closest contact with State administration and 
traditions, Received administrative train 
ing from his father Recreation Tennis and 
riding Club Cricket Club of India, Bombay 
and Club of Maharashtra, Poona Present 
Address Anand Baug, Akalkot. 
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RAJA, TRIBHOVANDAS JAGJIVANDAS, M.A., 
LL.B., Chief Minister, Ratlam, C.I. 6. 6th 
November 1893. m. Miss Taralaxmi R. 
Khandedia. Educ.: Bahadurkhanji High 

School, Junagad ; Bahaud- 
m din College, Junagadh; 
Wilson College, Bombay and 
Government Law School, 
Bombay. Lecturer in 
, . History in Wilson College 
f@ (1914-16); Naib Dewan and 
Sarnyayadhish, Wankaner 
State (1917-20); Deputy 
a Revenue Commissioner, 

Junagad State (1920-21). 
Huzur Personal Assistant 
and Revenue Minister, 
Limbdi State (1921-1930) ; appointed Dewan, 
Lunawada State (1930); appointed Foreign 
and Political and Finance Minister, Bikaner, 
January (1933); reverted to Lunawada, 
July (1933); appointed Dewan, Porbandar 
State, August (1934); created a Tazmi Sirdar 
(Dowdi) of the Porbandar State, July 1936. 
Retired with grant of a special Varshasan 
(annuity for life), November 19388. Appointed 
Dewan, Partabgarh State, November 1939 
Elected by the Rajputana Group of States 
(Rulers) to the All-India Committee of 
Ministers in bye-election, July 1941; re- 
elected for another term of two years, March 
1942. Appointed Chief Minister, Ratlam— 
November 1942. Received the decoration 
of ‘Dohri’ (double) Tazim and Gold trom 
His Highness of Ratlam, Jan 1944 Clubs: 
President, Rotary Club, Ratlam. Member, 
Cricket Club of India, Bombay; Roshanara 
Club, Delhi; Matheran Club, Matheran 
Address: Ratlam, C.1. 





RAJABHOJ, PANDURANG N. 6b. in 1905 in a 


scheduled class family in Nasik Dist. Educ. ° 
at Dhulia. Joined Government service in 
1925 Interested himself in backward class 
uplift movement and gained wide popularity. 
Became Municipal Councillor and Government 
nominee in Poona Local Board. First 
launched the Parvati Temple entry 
satyagraha and participated in the Nasik 
‘Kalaram’ and Mahad Tank Satyagraha 
and courted jail. His agitations in British 
India and Indian States raised him to 
the front and was invited as a signatory 
to the Poona-Pact. He submitted a memo- 
randum before the Simon Commission and gave 
evidence before the Franchise Committee on 
behalf of the Depressed classes. He conducts 
two weeklies Dalit-Bandhu and Indian 
States in Marathi and English respectively. 
He also used to conduct Boarding houses 
for Scheduled class boys and girls. General 
Secretary, All India Scheduled Caste Federation 
founded by Hon'ble Dr. B. BR. Ambedkar 
since its inception in 1942; Propaganda Officer 
for the National War Front and Hon. 
Asst. Recruiting Officer for Marathi-speaking 
districts in Rombay Province. Address: 
207, Ghorpade Peth, Poona 2. 


RAJAGOPALACHARTI, Sir S. P., Kt. (1945), 
Home Minister and Vice-President, Executive 
Council, Gwalior. 06. 24th June 1883. 
Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 


RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, C., 


Ire 


the Mysore Civil Service, 1906; Under-Secre- 
tary to Government, 1914; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 1918; Assistant Private Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
1919-27 ; Excise Commissioner in Mysore, 
1927 and Revenue Commissioner, 1930; 
appointed Second Member of Council, Mysore, 
1932, and First Member, 1935; acted as 
Dewan of Mysore for short periods in 1986 and 
1937. President, Mysore Cricket Association 
for some years; represented Mysore on the 
Committee of Ministers and other All-India 
Conferences. Retired from Mysore Service, 
Ist January 1939 Appointed Revenue 
Minister, Gwalior, March 1939, and as Home 
Minister and Vice-President, Executive 
Council, Gwalior, 1940. Member, Mythic 
Society, Century Club, Bangalore and Jiwaji 
Club, Gwalior. Publications: ‘Some Aspects 
of Indian Federation.’ Address: Basavangudi, 
Bangalore, and Minister, Gwalior. 


B.A., B.L., 
Ex-Premier, Government vf Madras, b. 
1879 in a village near Hosur, Salem District. 
Edue. : Central College, Bangalore, Presidency 
a and Law College, Madras; joined 
Bar 1200; had a lucrative practice at 
Salem. Joined Rowlatt Act MSatyagraha 
campaign, 1919 and the Non-co-operation 
movement in 1920; Edited Mr. Gandhi's 
panes Young India during the latter's 
mprisonment. General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, 1921 to 1922 and 
Member, Working Committee of the Congress 
throughout the Non-co-operation campaign ; 
Member of the Council of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association from the pegmning up to 
1935 ; Secretary, Prohibition League of India ; 
Member-in-charge, Anti-drink campaign of 
the Indian National Congress, For man 

years Director of the D in Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha; conducts a_ vill Ashram 
for reviving hand-spinning and abolition of 
untouchability. Took charge of the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress after 
the conviction of Dr. Kitchlew, but handed 
over the Presidentship to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in view of developments arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast on untouchability-removal 
issue. Member, All-India Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, and Preai- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee till 1935. Elected to the Madras 
Leg. Assembly from the University consti- 
tuency. Unanimously elected Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislature. 
Prime Minister, Government of Madras in 
Charge of Home and Finance Portfolio 
from July 1937 to November 1939, resigned 
Prime Ministership of Madras, October, 1939 ; 
Member. All-India Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress; resigned in April 
1942, after the Wardha session of Congress on 
account of difference of opinion; on July 28, 
1940 induced the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at its Poona meeting to offer co-opera- 
tion in war effort in the event of the immediate 
setting up of a provisional National Govt ; 
arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment on 4th December, 1940, under 
the Defence of India Act. Publications 

Some Tamil short stories and books on 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Bhagavad-Gita 


RAJKOT SHRI PRADCUMNASINHJI 
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and Upanishads and ‘Chats Behind Bars’, RAJPIPLA, Lr-Cot H H MaAnARAJA SHRI 


also written a ‘ Prohibition Manual’ contain 
ing all about the drink and drug problem in 
India Address Bazlullah Road, Thyaga 
rayanagar, Madraé 


RAJAH IYER K,BA BL, Advocate 
General Madras since July 1944 b July 16, 
1890, Educ Presy Coll, Madras and Law 
College Apprenticed to S Srinivasa lyengar, 
Ex Advocate General member, Bar Cound, 
since 1934 Address Haridwar 166 
Lloyd Road, Roy apettah, Madras 


RAJAMANNAR, P V, BA BL _ Judge 
High Court Madras 1944 6 May 10 
1901. Edue Christian Coll and Law Coll 
Madras, Apprenticed and later served as 
junior under his father Dewan Bahadur 
P Venkataramana Rao Standing Counsel to 
Raja of Venkatagin Maharaja of Parlehimedi 
The Madras Hindu Religion Endowments 
Board ete Advocate General Madras 
4445 Publications Sometime edited a 
Teluzu Journal of Art and Letters called 


Kala author of many plays in Telugu 
Address 16 Victoria Crescent Egmore 
Madras 


RAJAN, Sizn P T, Kt, BA (Oxon), Bar at 
Law Regional Leader Tamil Nad National 
War Tront 6 1892 Educ Levs School 
Cambridge Jesus Coll Oxford called to the 
Bar in 1917 (Inner Temple) went to Fngland 
in 1909 and returned to India in 1919 and 
commenced practice 1n Madura Elected to 
the first second and third Madras Legislative 
Councils by Madura (General Rural) constitu 
ency, fourth time elected to the Council 
unopposed , former Minister for Development 
and Agriculture with the Madras Govt 
Member of SILF , a commissioned officer 
of the Indian Territorial Force Leader of 
the Justice Party having been elected as such ' 
at the Confederation of the S IT L F held in| 
Madras on the 7th and 8th of May Address 
*‘Palayam House’ Tallakulam, Madura 


RAJAN, Dr T S Sounpara, MRCS 

LECP (London), 1911 5 August 1880 
Educ 8t Joseph’s ore Trichinopoly, 
Medical volte and Medical School, Madras 
Middlesex Hospital, London Government 
service in Burma for three morths in 1905 
Practitioner in Rangoon till 1914, Practi 
tioner at Srirangam, Trichinopoly (1914 1920) 
suspended practice for 2 vears doing Congress 
work built Rajan Clinic—a private General 
Hospital with X-Ray and medical and surgical 
units Minster, Public Health and Religious 
Endowments, Government of Madras 1937- 
1939 Arrested and imprisoned in 1939 under 
Defence of India Act Publecations A 
number of medical and surgical papers and 
some emall treati es on religion and national 
ism Indian Hone Doctor in Tamil 
Vahatma Gandhi wn Tamil Aad a_ book 
oer during the course of the year in 
Fvetey Address Rajan Clin Tr chinozoly 
an 
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RAJPUT, JAMNADAS M, FR Econ 8 ( 
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RAM, Sr SHRI 
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JP, Hon Presidency 
Magistrate, Government 
Contractor, Proprietor, 
Super Services (India), 
Landlord, a keen social 
worker, a member of 
various leading sports and 
social Clubs Born in 
November 1904 Educated wi. “GRRare 
at Bombay Address Purshottam Novas, 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay 


CHANDRA, MA (Punjab), BA 
(Cantab), MBE (1919), CLE (1933), 1C8 
6 1st March, 1889 Edue Government 
College, Lahore ‘Trinity College, Cambridge 
Jomed ICS in1913 Assistant Commissioner 
and Deputy Commussioner im several districts 
in the Punjab Colonisation Officer, 1915, 
Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 1919, 
Settlement Officer, 1921, Director of Land 
Records, 1924, Secretary to Punjab Govern 
ment Transferred Departments 1926, Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Secretary and Secretary to 
the Govt of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, 1928 86, Finance Secre 
tary to Punjab Govt , 1936 87 , Commissioner, 
1988 39, Secretary to Punjab Govt , Medical 
and Local Govt Departments, 1939 41 
Chief Controller of Imports, Govt of India, 
1941 44 Scey to Govt of India Commerce 
Dest 194445, Secy to Govt of India De 
fence Dept since 1945 Address Defeme 
Department, Govt of India, New Delhi 


b 1884 Managing Director 
Delhi Cloth & General MillsCo Ltd , Managing 
Agent, Jay Engineering Works Ltd Bengal 
Potteries Ltd Director, Central & Local Boards 
of the Reserve Bank of India, Indian National 
Airways Ltd Delhi Central Electric Power 
Authority Ltd , Tata Chemicals Ltd , Concord 
of India Insurance (Co, Ltd, New India 
Assurance Co Ltd Free India General 
Insurance Co ,Ltd Bharat Starch & Chemicals 
Ltd, J K Investment Trust Ltd, Delhi 
Biscuit Co Ltd Madan Mohan Lall Shri Ram 
& (o, Jtd Commercial Credit Corporation 

Ex Vice President and Member of the Delhi 
Municipal Committee Member Trade Mis 
sion to Afghanistan 1934 Former President 
International Chamber of Commerce and All 
India Federation of Fmployersa of Jabour 
Hon Official Adviser to Government on Indo 
Japanese Trade Negotiations 33 34, 36 and 37 
(hairman, Panel Post War Planning on Sugar 
Alcohol and Food Yeast and Heavy Chemicals, 
Member of Panel on Indian Textile Industry 
Member Lxecutive C ttee of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
hxecutive ( ttee of the Dictionary ot 
Economic Products and Industrial Resources 
of India and All India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers Trustee, Delhi Im 
provement Trust Member, Panel Textile 
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Control Board, West Delhi Notified Area RAMANLAL LALLUBHAI 


C’ttee Chairman, Governing Bodies & Trusts 
of the Indraprastha, Ramjas & Hindu 
Colleges Address. 22, Curzon Road, New 
Delhi (India). 


RAMAMURTY, Sir Sont! VENKATA, KCIE 
(1945) CIE (1942), 1CS,MA ‘Cantab.), 
Adviser to HE the Governor of Madras 
b Aug 1, 1888, m Srimathi Venkatasub 
bamma Educ Presy Coll, Madras and 
Trmty Coll, Cambridge Joimed the ICS 
in Madras, 1912, served as Collector , Deve 
lopment Secy to Govt Dir of Agriculture, 
Commussioner of Labour Member, Board of 
Revenue , Chief Secy tothe Govt of Madras 
Member All India Food Commission, 1944 
Address kort St. George, Madras 


RAMAN, Sir CHANDRASFAHARA VENKATA, AT 
MA Hon PhD (Frieburg), Hon LLD 
(Glasgow), Hon DSc (Pars), FRS Nobel 
Prize for Physics (1930) Awarded Franklin 
Medal (March, 1941) by the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, its highest award for 
scientific research 06 7th November 1888 
m Lokasundarammal Educ A VN 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency College, 
Madras Officer, Indian Finance Dept, 
1907-17, British Association Lecturer(Toronto), 
1924, Research Associate Califormia Insti 
tute of Technology, 1924 , Mateucci Medallist, 
Rome, 1929, Hughes Medalist of the Royal 
Society (1930), Hon Fellow, Zurich Phys 
Soc, Royal Hunganan Acad, Royal Irish 
Acad, Royal Phil Soc, Glasgow, Optical 
Society of America, Franklin Institute, 
Societe Philomathique (Paris) Pubdblwatons 
Molecular Diffraction of Light, Music 
Instruments and numerous scientific papers 
m Indian, British and American Journals 
President, Indian Academy of Sciences, 1934 
Address Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 


RAMAIYA, A, MA, Fellow of the Royal Eco 
nomic Society (London), Advocate, Madura , 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce, Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research 5b, 1894. m Kamlabai, @, 8 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Educ : Madras 
Christian College and Madras Law 
College Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924 25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26), Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927 Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 

y economic and financial Publira- 
frons: ‘‘ A National System of Taxation,” 
‘Monetary Reform in India’, ‘ Law 
of Sale of Goods inIndia” ‘“ Commentary 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act” ‘‘Reserve 
Bank and Agricultural Credits.” Address 
Lakshmi Vilasom, Sandaipet Street, Madura, 


8. India. 
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SFTH, Mullowner, 
b Jan 8, 1895, 8 of Seth Lallubhai Motilal, 
Educ Ahmedabad 3.8, Joined 
Ahmedabad Kaiser 1 Hind 
Mills, Ltd 1915 joined 
in the management of 
Motilal Hirabhai Mills 1922 
tooh over the administra 
tion of Whittle Mills Ltd 
(in liquidation ), Browh 
1925, founded Vikram Mills, 
Ltd, Ahmedabad, 1929 

and is its Mg Dir since 
inception, In 1943 pur 
chased Jaya Cotton Mulls 
(in liqn ) Siddhpur, Barod1 
State, 1943 and revived it under the name of 
Siddhr2} Muills,Ltd , Vice President, Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Assocn since 1942 Director 
of several Textile Mills in Ahmedabad, hadi 
Kalol and Petlad, Dhrangadhra Chemical 
Works, Ltd, Gwalior Sugar Co Ltd and 
the British India General Troeurance Co 
Ltd Chairman, Board of Directors, Sandesh 
Ltd, Advisory Committee of the United 
Commercial Lank Ltd , Ahmedabad , Director, 
Gujarat Transport Services Itd , member, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee Was an 
elected Muniipal Councillor and member 
of the Standing Committee’ served on the 
Branch Advisory Committee of the B B & 
C I Rly for 4 years Hony Secretary, 
Kashi Vishvanath Mahavidyalaya and Ran- 
chodlal Chhotalal Sanyas Ashram , President, 
Shree Modheshwar1 Devasthan Sanstha, 
Vice President, Devi Upasak Mandal and 
Gujarat Vaishya Sabha Trustee Gita Mandir, 
Ahmedabad Has travelled throughout India 

Burma and Ceylon and visited industrial 
centres in India Address Moti Bag, Ellis 
Bridge, Ahmedabad. 





RAMASWAMI AlyaR, THE Hon Sir C. P, 


KC SI (1941), K CLE ,cr 1925, CT E1928, 
Dewan of Travancore, 1936 42, Fellow of 
Madras University b 12 
Nov 1879, o s of late 
C R Pattabhi Ramayyar 
Vakil, High Court an 
afterwards a Judge Madras 
City Court , m Sitammal, 
g @ ofC V R Sastri, the 
first Indian Judge in 
Madras, three s Educ 
Wesleyan High School, 
. Presidency College, and 
v* Law College, Madras. 
Jomed the Madras Jagr, 
and led the original side soon 
enrolled specially as an 





1908, 
afterwards , 
Advocate, 1923. Fellow of University, 1912, 
Member of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees, Member of the Indian 


National Congress and was its All India 
Secretary, 1917-18 , Madras Delegate to Delhi 
War Conference, Trustee, Pachayappa’s 
College Trusts, 1914-19 , gave evidence before 
the Southborough Commission on Indian Re- 
forms and the Meston Committee on Finance 
also before Mr Montague and Lord Chelms- 
ford; gave evidence in London before the 
Joint Hamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1919 ; University Member of Legis- 
atlive Couneil, Madras, 1919, Member of 
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Committee to frame Rules under Reforms 
Act, 1919, Member of Legislative Council 
under Reformed Constitution for Madras, 
1920, Advocate-General for the Presidency, 
1920, sg eh from 1910 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras, one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1926 and 1927, Rappor 
teur to the League of Nations Committee 
on Public Health, 1927, Law Member of 
Madras Government, 1923 28, Vice President, 
Executive Council, 1924, resigned member 
ship of Madras Government, March 1928 and 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928, delivered the 
Sri Krishna Rajendra University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1928 , represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee 1928, 
member of the Sub Committee to draft const: 
tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States in a Federation, 1930 , Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
R T C,1981, Acting Law Member, Govern 
ment of India, 1931, Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancore, 
Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the R TC , delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 19382, Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 19382, Acting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1932, Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by Chamber of Princes to consider 

e White Paper, 1933 , Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parhament on Indian 
Reforms, 1933 , Delegate to World Economic 
Conference, 1933 , drafted a new constitution 
for Kashmere, 1934, Member of the Govern 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure, 1935 Dewan of Travancore 
1986 , Conferred the title of ‘‘ Sachivothama”’ 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
was instrumental in implementing the 
Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
1986, Chief Commissioner Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association, 1937, Vice Chancellor 
Travancore University, 1937 Was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
London, 1937 Was conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the Travanoore 
University, 1939 Awarded KCSI 1941 
Delivered the convocation address of the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, 1942, 
Appointed Member for Information in_ the 
Governor General s Executive Council 3 8 42, 
resigned on 2081942 reappointed as 
Dewan of Travancore 28 8 42, Chairman 
Indian Rubber Production Board, Nov 

2, Chairman Travancore Steam Navi 
gation Co 1944, Member of the Govt of 
india Post war Reconstruction Cttee and 
of the Central Board of Education 1944 
Publications Contributions to various periodi 
cals on political, financial and literary topics, 
Recreations fawn tennis, riding and 
walking Clubs National Liberal, 
Automobile Madras hi 
Trivandrum, Travancore, India , The Grove 
ever: Madras, Delisle, Ootacamund 
D 


RAMASWAMI, EV, Ernopn, 5 1878 Ex- 
Member, Erode Tk Bd , and Coimbatore Dt 
Bd also Ex CMC, Erode, Ex Pres , Temple 
Committee, Erode, Member, War Council; 


RAMASWAMI 


RAMESAM, SIR VEPA, 
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Ex Pres, and Secy, Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee , led Vaikom Satyagraha, and 
had been to jail nearly half a dozen times for 


political and _ social pirpoes Founder 
Self Respect Movement , Editor, Tamil papers 
Kudi Arasu and Paghuttharivu , 


Malayan Tour, 1929, Continental Tour, 1931 , 
Founder Tamil Kavhagam , Started Rational 
Books Pubhshing Co, Ltd Address rode 


SASTRI, DEWAN BAHADUR 
K 8 BA BL Retired Dist & Sessions 
Judge 6 Aug 1878 m Srimathi Sundarammal 
Educ Native High School Kumbakonam 
Maharajahs Coll Trvandrum Govt Coll, 
Kumbakonam Law Coll Madras was an 
advocate for 5 vears at Madras Then became 
a Dist Munsif Sub Judge and Dist & Sessions 
Judge im the Madias Judicial Service Was 
afterwards second appellate judge at Pudu 

hotah for 4 vears took part in social and 
economic and political uphft movements , 
wis chairman of the Reception Cttee and then 
Vice Pres of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
and opened the Mysore State Hindumaha 
sabha third session at Shimoga Was editor of 
Indvan Progress and of Madras Legal Com 
paniwn and afterwards of Dharmarajya 
Author of several books on Law Literature 
Philosophv and Sanskrit Drama Address 

47, Lioyds Road, Rovapettah Madras 


BA, BL, retired 
Judge High Court, Madras 0b 27 
July 1875. m Lakshminarasamma. Educ 

Hindu Coll , Vizagapatam , Presidency Coll , 
Madras and Law Coll, Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Visagapatam from 
1896 to 1900,at Madras 1900-1920, Govt 
Pleader, 1916-20, appointed Judge, 1920 
knighted in 1929 Officiated as Chief Justice 
1981 1933 and 1935 Pubiscatvons Edited 
Muila s Hindu Law &sth Edition 1936, Joint 
Editor Mulla s Hindu law 9th dition 1940 
Joimt Author of A Supplement to Modern 


Geometry Address Gopal Vihar, Myla 
pore Madras 
RAMPUR It Col HIS HIGHNESS ALIJAH 


FAaBZAND I-DILPIZIZ I-DAULAT-I INGLISHIA 
MUKHLISB UD DavULaH, Nasik UL-MULK 
AMIE UL UmMrA NaWAB, SIR SAYED Monau 
MAD Raza ALI KHAN BAHADUR, MUSTAID 
June GCLE KCS8I DLitt, LLD 
(See Indvan Princes Sectyon) 


RAMSDEN GEOFFREY CHARLES FRES( HEVILIE 


MA (Cantab) IC S Development Adviser 
to HF the Governor of CP 06 April 21 
1893 m Margaret Lovell Robinson duc 

Hasleybury Coll and Sidney Sussex Coll 

Cambridge in Army 191419 (ist Bn The 
Royal Sussex Regt N WE P India 1915 19) 
joined IC S 1920, Secretary, Tariff Board 
1923 25 Deputy Commissioner, 1926 36, 
Commissioner 193744 °Hinancial Com- 
missioner 194445 Address Nagpur, CP, 
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MANYABARA RANGANATHAM, Axcor, B.A., B.L. 5. 29th 


RANA BODHIJUNG BAHADUR, 
Raja SAHEB, F.R.G.S., Chief Minister, Tripura 
State. 6. 18th January 1894. s. of late 
General Rana Padmajung Bahadur and 
grand-son of late Maha- 
yrs raja Sir Jung Bahadur of 
4 Nepal. m. A  miece_ of 
.>49 His late Highness The 
| Maharaja Birendra Kishore 
Barman Manihya 
i Bahadur of Tripura. 
; : Government High 
. School, Allahabad, after- 
2 wards privately. Entered 
State service as A. D.C. 
to Tripura Government in 
1910; Private Secretary, 
1915, Officer-in-charge, Durbar’s Privy Purse, 
1920; Chief Secretary, 1929-38. Second 
Minister in the Tripura Cabinet, 1939-41 
Became Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, London, 1930, when on European 
tour. Received the title of “ Manyabara’’ 
from Tripura Durbar in 1928; and the title 
of ‘‘ Raja” as a personal distinction from 
the British Government im 1937. Got 
“* Karmabir’’ medal from Tripura Government 
in 1936 for efficient working in various 
Departments of the State and the title of 
‘*Rajsavabhusan’’ in 1941, being Member 
of the Privy Council. Address: Agartala, 
Tripura State. 





RANA, TRIBHUVANRAI D., Rao BAHADUR, B.A., 
LL.B., Senior Advocate, Federal Court, 0. 
1870. Educ.: Bahdurkhanji 
High School, Junagadh, © 
Wilson College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. , 
Appointed Asst. Durbar , 
Agent, Alienation Settle- | 
ment Office, Junagadh, | | 
1897; Durbar Agent, 1899; | ‘Wie. 
granted by Junagadh State ssl 
hereditary annuity of coe 
Rs. 860 in 1899; Legal 
BRemembrancer, Junagadh 
State, 1900-1919; Political 
Secretary, 1920; Dewan, 1921-23; Shifted 
to Rajkot for practice as pleade1, 1924; 
Nominated Member, Civil Station Com- 
mittee, Rajkot, 1927; Member of Water- 
works Committee; Vice-Chairman, Bench 
of Hon. Magistrates, 1927-1936; Chairman, 
1936. Dewan, Radhanpur State, 1936-1937 ; 
President, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937; 
Honorary Secretary and Trustee, Sheth 
Govind)i Tulsidas’ Trust Institutes, Rajkot ; 
Dewan of Kutch State, 1940-41; Leader, 
National War Front, Rajkot, 1941-45. Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 and Coronation 
Medal, 1937 ; Rao Saheb, 19381 ; Rao Bahadur, 
1935. Address: Rajkot C. S., Kathiawad. 


RANCHHODLAL, Sm CHINUBHAL MaDHOW: 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. 0b, 18 
April 1906. s. of ist Baronet and 
Sulochana, @. of Chunilal Khushalrai. s. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Jhaverilal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. ever wee. oe 
member of Hindu community receive a 
Baronetcy). Address: “ Shantikunj,” Shahi: 
bag, Ahmedabad. 
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June 1879. Educ.; Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Entered Government 
Service in 1901; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 1915, entered Legislative Council 
in 1920; re-elected in 1923, 1926 and 1930. 
Went to England as a member of the National 
Convention Deputation in 1924, Minister for 
Development, Madras, December 1926 to 
March 1928; Hon. Secretary, Young Men’s 
Indian Association, Madras, 1916-1944; 
Pres. Governing Kody, Y MIA. since 1944: 
Member, General Council, Theosophical 
Society, 1934-39, Commissioner for Tirupati 
Tirumalai Devasthanams, 1936-39. Member, 
Executive Cttee. Theosophical Society, Adyar, 
mce 1944, Publecations Editor (1923-32) 
Prajubandhu, a Telegu Magazine devoted to 
the education of the Electorate ; Author of 
Indian YVillage—as it ig ; The World tn 
Distress ; Indus, from a Theosophist's Pont 
of View. Address . Besant Avenue, Adyar, 
Madras, 8. 


RANGNEKAR, Sm SaJBaA SHANKAR, B.A., 


LL.B. (Bom), SBar-at-Law, Kt, Judge, 
Bombay High Court (Retd.). 0. 20th Dec. 1878 ; 
Educ : St. Xavier's College, Bombay; Lincoln’s 
Inn ; Prof. of Law, Govt. Law College, 
(1916-1920). Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
1924; Acting Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1926-1927 and Addl Judge in 1928; confirmed, 
April 1929, President, Court of Arbitration, 
Cutch-Morvi States Disputes, 1940-41; 
Member, Central Security Prisoners Cases 
Review Committee, 1942; Member, Rewa 
Enquiry Commnussioner, 1942 43. Pres. of the 
Bombay Province Probation and After Care 
Asscn since 1949. Puthecations > Jt. Editor, 
“* Mulla’s Hindu Law ”’ , Chief Editor, “Mulla”’ 
Civil Procedure Code’’: Editor, ‘‘ Mulla’s 
Mahomedan Law.’’ Address High Court 
(0.8.), Bombay. 


RANSFORD, Cou. (late Royal Engineers 


) 
ALISTER JOHN, C.LE., June 1936, mentioned 
despatches, 1918 ; Mint Master, H.M.’s Mint, 
Bombay. 6. January 5th, 1895. m. to 
Lucy Torfrida (née Walford), 1927. Son, 
1936; daughter, 1938. EHduec.: at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Commissioned, R.E., 17-7-14, 
European War, 1915-18 in France and Belgium 
(despatches, 1914-15, star, two medals); 
Entered Finance Department, Government of 
India, 1924, as Dep. Mint Master, Bombay; 
Promoted Major, 9-5-29; Appointed Mint 
Master, Bombay, 1931; Promoted Lieut.-Col., 
14-5-37 ; Promoted Colonel, 14-5-40, Com- 
mander of the Venerable Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Chairman, Bombay Women’s 
Services Club. Address : Mint House, Ballard 
Road, Bombay. 


RAO, VINAYEK GanPat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908; 


B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar,1914, Ex-Professor of French, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 6. 24 Sept. 1888. m. 
Miss B. R. Kothare. Hduc.: Elphinstone 
College; St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Grenoble University (France); Hon. Professor 
of French, Elphinstone College, 1914-1917; 


Hon, Professor of French, Wilson College, 
eho & 
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1914-1917, 1921-1923. Officer d’Academoe, 
Prof. of Law, Government Law College, 
1928-1924, Asstt Law Reporter, 1923 
Justice of Peace, Member of the Bombay 
Corporation for ten years, Ex-Chairman 
of the Schools Committee, Bombay Munici- 
pahitv, Ex-Dean of laculty of Arts , Provin- 
cial Commissioner, Hindusthan Scouts Asso- 
ciation , Chairman, Jumior Red Cross Society , 
Ex-Chairman, Dist Local Board , Member of 
the Senate, Captain, University Traiming 
Corps, Director, N W _ Front, Divisional 
Warden, Khar Address 1st Road, Khar, 
Bombay (21). 


RASHID, MIAN ABDUL, THE HON. MR. JUSTIOE, 
BA (Punjab), MA (Cantab), Judge, 
High Court, Lahore 6 29th June 1889 
m da of Nawab Maula Bakhsh, CIT Edue 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913 1933 , 
appointed Asstt Legal Remembrancer, 1925 , 
officiated as Govt Advocate, Punjab, m 1927, 
ae and 1930. Address 16, Masson Road 

ahore. 


RATLAM, MAJOR GENERAL H H Sir Sagsan 
SINGHJI, MAHARAJA SAHELB BAHADUR OF 
(See Indian Princes’ Section) 


RATNASABAPATHY Mopaziar, Sri 
DEWAN BAHADURC S, CBE, Mullowner 

6 9th March 1886 Entered public life early 
in his 20th year as member 
of the Coimbatore Municipal 
Council, Chairman, Commba- 
tore Mumicipahty, 1921 
to 1934 Elected President 
of the Coimbatore District 
Board,1923 to 1932 Member, 
The Madras Government 
Provincial Retrenchment 
Committee, The Madras 
Government Electricitv 
Committee, The Committee 
on Co-operation, Madras, 
was Memberof the Madras Legislative Council, 
for 10 years President, The Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Coimbatore, since the last 9 
years. The Southern India Millowners’ Asso 

ciation, Coumbatore and The Madras Handloom 
Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, Ltd , 
Madras. President, Madras Co-op Centra) 
Land Mortgage Bank Ltd, Madras Was 
President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and _ Industry, 
New Delhi, 1n 1939 Was Member of the 
Eastern Group Conference of the Government 
of India in 1940 Was Non official Adviser 
for the Indo-Japanese Trade Talks in 1939 

Member, The All-India Organisation of Indus- 
trial Employers; Now Vice President, 

The Employers’ Federation of 
India; The Industrial Research Utilization 

Commuttee; The Panel of the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry , Member, Governing Body 
ofI MMT 8 “Dufferin,” Bombay Member, 
The Madras Provincial Yarn Advisory Com- 
mittee; Representative on the court of The 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

Member, Policy Cttee. on Industries of the 
Developments and Planning Dept. of Govt. 
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of India , Milk and Milk Products Cttee of the 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Madras Provincial 
War Cttee , Post-war Reconstruction General 
Cttee , Industries Sub-Cttee , Sub Cttee on 
Textiles and Labour Sub Cttee, and Prov 
Standard Cloth Advisory Cttee Address 

‘Lakshmi Nivas,’ Avanashi Road, Coimbatore. 


RAU, SiR (BENEGAL) NARSING, B.A. (Madras), 


B A. (Cantab ), C.I.E. (1984), Kt. (1938), 1.C.8., 
b 2othleb 1887 Educ The Presidency Coll , 
Madras and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, 1910; 
District and Sessions Judge, Murshidabad, 
1919-20 , District and Sessions Judge. Sylhet 
and Cachar, 1920-25; Secretary to the Govt. 
of Assam Legislative Dept. and to the Assam 
Legislative Council, 1925-33; Joimt Secretary 
to the Govt. of India Legislative Dept., 1934- 
35; Offg. Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1935, 
on special duty with the Govt. of India for the 
revision of the Indian Statute Book, 1935-38 ; 
Officiating Reforms Commissioner, 1938; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1939, 
Chairman, GIP Rly Court of Inqury, 
1940, Hindu Law Cttee., 1941 , Indus Commis- 
sion, 1941-42 Prme Minster Jammu and 
hashmir, 1944 45 Address. 7, Barakhamba 
Road, New Delhi 


RAU, StmR BENEGAL RAMA, KT, 1939; C.LE, 


1980; MA. (Cantab), Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust Since 1941. b. 10 Jan. 1889; m. Miss 
Dhanvanthi Handoo Educ. Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and King’s Coll , Cambridge. Enter- 
ed ICS, Nov 1918, Under-Sec. and Dy 
Secy., Govt. of Madras, 1919-1924; Sec, 
Indian Taxation Cttee , 1925-26, Dy Secy, 
Finance Dept, Govt. of India, 1926-1928 , 
Financial Adviser, Simon Commussion, 1928- 
19380; Jt Secy, Industries Dept, Govt. 
of India, 1930-81; Secy , Round Table Con- 
ferences and Jt Select Cttee. of Parliament 
on India Bill, 1981-34, Deputy High Com- 
missioner for India in London, 1934-1938 , 
Agent-General and High Commissioner for 
India in the Union of South Africa, 1938-41 
Prime Minister, Jammu & Kashmir, 1944-45 
Address; 7, Barakhhamba Road, New Dethi. 


RAU, THe Hon. DR U. Rama, President, 


Madras Legislative Council 6. 17th Septem- 
ber 1874; Educ.: Madras Christian College 
and Madras Medical College. Medical Practi- 
tiuner, Madras, Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras , member, Madras Legislative Council , 
member, Council of State; resigned member- 
ship of Council of State in 1980. Was mem- 
ber, Madras Medical Council and its Vice- 
President , was Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate; was a member of the Senate of the 
Madras University; was President of the 
Indian Medical Association; Editor of “ The 
Antiseptic ”’ and ‘Health’ District 
Superintendent, 8t John’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, Madras, Organiser, Madras Ambu- 
lance Corps; Director, United India Life 
Assurance Co, Ltd.; Organised Congress 
Hospital in Madras during the C D. Movement 
in 1980. Publications: “First Aid in 
Accidents,” ‘“‘ First Aid in Child Birth” and 
‘‘ Health Tracts” (in English, Tamil and 
Telugu). Address: ‘‘ Hawarden,” Lauder’s 
Gate Road, Vepery, Madras. 
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RAY, NIHAR RANJAN, MA (Cal), D Lett 


& Pim! (Leiden), FLA (Great Britam) 
Bagisvar1 Professor of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University 6 Jan 14 1904 Educ AM 


College, Mymensingh, M C 
College, Sylhet Unrversity 
College, Calcutta, Univer- 
sitv. College, London and 
Leiden University Cal 

cutta University Prizeman 
and gold medalist Mrina- 
lini Research Gold medahst , 
Premchand Roychand 
Scholar Griffith Prizeman , 
Mouat gold medalist, Cal 

cutta University and 
Government of Bengal Re 

search Fellow in Indian Art and Archneology, 
1927 30, University Post Graduate Lecturer 
in Indian History Art and Archaeology 

1931 44, Ghosh Travelling Fellow 

Calcutta University 1935 36 Represented 
Calcutta University at the XIX International 
Congress of Orientalists Rome 1935 the 
Anglo American Historical Conference London 

1936 and the International Numusmatists 

Congress London 1936 President Federe 
tion of the Indian Students Abroad Prague 
Session, 19386 Chief Libranman Calcutta 
University, 1937 44 Secretary Bengal Library 
Association, 1939 43 , Imprisoned for about a 
year in connection with the Congress 
movement of 1942 Member Gov 

erning Body, Visva Bharati Santimketan 

Secretary, Students’ Advisory (overseas 
Bureau, Calcutta University Secretarv. 
Indian Society of Oriental Art Calcutta 
Publications Brahmanical Gods in Burma 
Sansknt Buddhism in Burma  Theravad: 
Buddhism in Burma, Indo Burmese Art 
and Architecture, Maurya and Sungs A: | 
Dutch Activities mn the East Rabindra 
Sahityer Bhumika in 2 volumes (in Bengal: 
ete, ete Address The Universit; 
Calcutta 





RAZA ALI, SyED, Str, Kt (1985), CB E (1926: 
BA, LLB (Allahabad University) 
29 April, 1882 Hduc Government Hig) 

School, Moradabad and Mahomedan College. 

Aligarh Started practice m Moradabad 

1908 , elected as Member U P Legislativ 

Council, 1912 1916 and 1920 , elected Truste 

of Aligarh College , took active part in negot: 

ating the Congress League Compact in 1916 

same year settled at Allahabad, identifie 

himself with Swara} and Khilafat movement 
but strongly differmg from non co operatio 
programme , became independent in politic: 

1920 , member of Council of State, 1921 1926 

elected member of Delhi University Court. 

was memberofN W F P Inquiry Committee, 

1922, and signed majority report , headed tw: 

deputations of Moslem members of India) 

Legislature to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 1 

connection with Turkish question Presiden 

All India Moslem League, Bombay Sessior 

December, 1924, Member, Govt of India’ 

Deputation to South Afmea (1925 1926. 

Substitute Delegate, Government of India 

Delegation to Assembly of League of Nations. 

Geneva, 1929. Agent of the Government o° 

India in South Africa, 19385388 Membe 
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Central Legislative Assembly since 1939 


Publications Essays on Moslem Questions 
1912), ‘*My Impressions of Soviet Russia ” 
(19380) Club Chelmsford Delhi and 
Simla Address ‘ Raza Lodge,” Civil Lines, 
Moradabad 

EADYMONEY, SIR Jeuanam CowasJ! 


JEHANGIR, see JEHANGIR 


EDDY, SIR RAMALINGA, At (1942), Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, 1926 30 and 
since 1936 Member, Legislative Council 
of Madras 1921 26 and since 1935 nominated 
to Upper Chamber of New Provincial Legisla 
ture,1937 8s of C Ramaswam: Reddy of 
Cattamanchi 1n Chittoor District 6 1880 un 
married Educ St John College, Cambridge, 
1902 1906 Government of InWa Scholarship 
to England, 1st class in History Tripos, 
Vice President of Cambmdge Union Society, 
1906 being the first Indian to be elected 
to that office , Secretary of Cambridge Univer- 
sity Liberal Club toured in America, 1906, 
Vice Principal, Baroda College, 1908 , Second 
tour to England and Amenca and tour in 
hurope, Canada, Japan Phillipines, Hong 
Kong and Malava 191314 Principal 
Maharajahs College, Mysore, 191618 
Inspector General of Education in Mysore, 
1918 21 resigned office, 1921, Member, 
of the All India Advisory Board of Education, 
1921 and again from 1940, Deputy Leader 
and Organiser of the United Nationalist Party, 
1924, Elected MLC, 1936, Hon D Litt, 
1986 Publwations Speeches on University 
Refoim folttrcal Economy mn Telugu, for 
which the Madras University Prize for a work 
of modern interest in Telugu was awarded, 
Enquiry into the Prinevples of Poetry (Telugu) 
Congress an Office and the Consttutrnal 
assies tliat hare arisen ’ published 1940 


Address Andhra University, Waltair, 
S India, Padma Prabhasa, Chittoor, 
NA,S India 

REED, Sm StTantEy, Kr., KBE, LLD 


(Glasgow), MP Aylesbury Division 
since 1938, Editor, The Tames of Indsa, 
Bombay, 1907-1923 06 Bristol, 1872 m 
1901, Lilian, d@ ot John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Tunes of Indra, 1897; 
Sp Correspdt Zunes of India and Dady 
Chronidle through famine districts of India, 
1900 tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06, Amurs visit to India, 
1007, Persian Gulf, 1907, King and Queen 
in India, 1911, Jt Hon Sec Bombay Pres, 
King Edward and Lord Hardinge Memorials, 
Hx. Lt Col coms Bombay L H Re- 
presented Western India at Imp Press 
Conference, 1909 and 1930, Address The 
Temes of Indea, Salsbury Square House 
Fleet Street, London EC 4 


REGE DatraTraya VaMin BA (Cantab), 
Bar at Law ICS Chairman Labour Inves- 
tigation C ttee (Govt of India) 5 Sept 18, 
1897 m Miss Ambutai_ Telang, due 
Elphinstone College Bombay, Deccan 
Coll, Poona, and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam- 
bridge , Obtained double first class in Oriental 
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Languages Tripos. Entered I.C.8., 1921; 
held charge as Dy. Commsnr. of various 
districts, e¢.¢7., Nimar, Bilaspur, Buidana, 
Akola ; established Lady Butler Hospital for 
women and children at Khandwa and Jubilee 
Memorial Hospital for women and children, 
Khamgaon. Address: Gorton Castle, Simla. 


it EILLY, Sir (HENRY) D’ARCY (CORNELIUS), 
Kt., 1984. b. 15th January 1876. m. 
to Margaret Florence Wilkinson (1903). 
Educ.: Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 
and 1926; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928-34; Chief Justice, High 
Court of Mysore. Address: The Annexe 
Club, Ootacamund. 


REMEDIOS, Monsicgnok James Dos, B.A., 


in India 


Government, from le 1942, and later 
Director of Civil Supplies till August 1943. 
Appointed Expert representative of Punjab 
Producers on the Fuoodgrains Price Advisory 
Committee of Govt. of India 1944 and on the 
reconstituted Central Food Advisory Council. 
Member, Punjab Rationing—Food Advisor 

Board and Punjab Civil Supplies Board. 
b. 17th February 1884; s. of John and Ann 
Roberts; m. 1919, E. M. Jones, Llangefni, 
Anglesey; one son, two daughters. Fd: Llangefni 
County School; U. C. N. W., Bangor, Leipzig 
University. B.Sc. with 1st class Hons. in 
Chemistry in 1906; Joined Indian Agricultural 
Service, 1906; Professor of Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, 1909-21; Principal, 1916-21. Pub- 
lication: Punjab Agriculture Text Book, 
with O.T. Faulkner, C.M.G. Recreations : 
Tennis, fishing. Clvbs: East India and 
Sports, United Service Club, Simla, Punjab 
Club and Gymkhana Club, Lahore. <Addrese : 
a a India; Plasgwyn, Bangor, 

. Wales. 


(1929); Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 1920- 
1940. b. Sth August 1875. KEduc.: at 
St. Xavier's College and at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon. Made Monsignor, 1929; 
K. J. H., 1939. Address : St. Teresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 


REWA: H.H. THE MAHARAJA OF. (See Indian 
Princes’ Section.) 


C.LE, (1935), C.S.1. (1942), Kt. (1945); 
Chairman, Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion; 6. Feb. 3, 1885; mm. Gladeys Jerome. 
d. of Dr. E. J. Jerome of Canelford, Cornwall « 
Educ.: Charterhouse & Trinity Coll., Dublin ; 
entered I.C.S., 1909; Settlement Officer, 
1917-1923: Secy. Board of Revenue, 1923-27 ; 
Commissioner, 1930-39 ; retired 1937; Chair- 
man, Bengal Public Service Commission, 
Nd i Address; United Service Club, 
pimla. 


REYNOLDS, Jerrery FSLLOWES CROFTS ROERICH, PROFESSOR NICHOLAS, Hon. Pre- 


C.LE. (1944), M.C. (1917), A.M.I.Nech.E., 
General Manager. South Indian Railway ; 
m. Hilda Ethel Paterson Duffes, 1924; one 
s. born 1925; joined Rly. Service, 1919: 
Chief Mechanical Engineer in 1931-33; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, 1933-41: 
Trustee, Madras Port Trust ; member, Cochin 
Harbour Advisory Board. Address; Trichi. 
nopoly, S. India. 


RICHARDSON, Sir JOHN HENRY SWAIN, Kt. 
(1941); Director, Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd. 
Calcutta. b. June 18, 1889; m. Olga, d. of 
George John Stavridi of Geneva and Calcutta- 
Leader, European Group, Legislative Assem- 
bly, Govt. of India; Pres., Calcutta School of 
Music ; Member, Council of Scientific & Indus- 
trial, Research, Council of State, Govt. of 
India, 1939-41; Pres., Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
1940; served in Great War 1914-19 in 
Mesopotamia and India with 5th Buffs and 
llth Rajputs. Address: 8, Clive Row, 
Calcutta. 


ROBERTS, Siz WILLIAM, Kt., cr. 1938; C.IL.E., 
1984; M.L.A., B.Sc., Managing Director. 
B.C.G.A. (Punjab) Limited, Khanewal, since 
1921, Nill Factories Limited, Sind Lands, 
etc. Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
since 10384: Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to the Minister of Development, Punjab, 
since 10387. Adviser, Indo-Japanese Trade 
Negotiations, 1934, and Indo-British trade 
negotiations in 1988 ; Price Controller, Punjab 


sident, Union Internationale pour le Pacte 
Roerich, Bruges; Hon. Member, Bose 
Institute, Calcutta; Maha Bodhi Society, 
Calcutta; Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Sciences, Academy in Coimbra (Portugal) ; 
Life Member, French Red Cross Society ; 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; Vice-Pres., Archex- 
ologic Inst. of America; Member, Academy 
of Rheims, Societaire of Salon d’Automne, 
Paris; Hon. Member, Secession Wien; 
Academician of the Russian Academy of 
Fine Arts. 6. 1874; m. 1901, Helena Ivanov- 
na Shaposhnikov ; 2 s. Educ.: Dept. of Law, 
Univ. of St. Petersburg; studied painting 
under Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arts, 8t. 
Petersburg and under Corman and Puvis 
de Chavannes, Paris. Professor at Archelog 
Inst., St. Petersburg Soc., of Fine Arts; 
Gen. Sec., 1898-1907; Director, 1906-1917. 
Archwolog. excavations, Novgorod. Exhibi- 
tions and 'ectures tours, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland and England, 1917-1919. United 
States, 1920; headed Central Asiatic Roerich 
Expedition, painting and collectitg data 
on Asiatic Culture and Philosophy, 1923-29. 
Roerich Museum and Roerich Halls established 
in his honour in New York, Paris, Zagreb, 
Praha, Benares, Bruges, Riga, Allahabad, 
Trivandrum, Buenoes Aires. His paintings 
are in leading Museums and Art Collections 
of the world, like Louvre, Jeu de Paume, 
Victoria and Albert, Swedish Ricksmuseum 
Athaeneum, etc. Roerich Pact Intern. Con- 
ferences held at Bruges, 1981 and 1982, 
Washington, 1938 ; Roerich Pact for protection 
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of Cultural Treasures signed Apr 15 1935 ROWJEE 


by 21 governments of America Head of 
Central Asiatic US Expedition in China 
Mongolia 193436 Publicatwns Complete 
Works Adamant Path of Blessing etc (1m 
English, Russian Spanish French etc) 
Address Naggar Kulu Punjab Br India 


ROTHENHITIM C A _ Jndustrial Pharmaceuti 


cal Chemist Promoter and Technical Jj xpert 
Syntetic (india) Ltd Rombay and Resident 
Representative, Trice Wilham Ltd London 

é 1891 at Munich Ger 
min\ m Frances nee 
Brakt studied chemistry 
phtsics and hotany under 
Nobel Taureates v Baver 
vy Rcentjen and Wil 
staetter held chief 
postion in several biy, 
ITharmacies and Pharma 
ceutical La tories in (er 
many worked tor » years 
under Iv Muller in 
the Municipal Hospital 
Munich and lectured on pharmaceutical 
technolo, 
from Nazi oppression in 1934 and arrived 
in ladia 1336 organised a number ct 
pharmaceutical e neernsin India Hon Prof 
Andhra Research University Visianagram 
Hon Member Indian Pharmaceutical 
Societ} Madras Member Council ol Indian 
Pharmaceutical Ass ciation Benars Past 
President Bombay Branch Indiin Pharma 
ceutica) Association Member Indian (hem 
cal Societ, Calcutta Indian Science Congress 
Association Ca:cutta “tember of C »mmiuttee 
to dratt Pharmacy Bull for India Bevares 
Member American Pharmaceuti al Asso 1a 
tion Washington tS A Pullw tons Con 
trikutions to journals «Germain 4 Lnglish) of 
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MAHOMEDBHOY IBRAHIMBHOY, 
ex Sheriff of Bombay Chef Vazir toH H 
he Aga Khan and President of H H The 
Ag& Khans Supreme Council for India 
Born 1900 He is a 
leading member of the 
Ismaili Khoja Community 
and comes from a family 
known for its charities 
He became a member of 
the Sha Imami, Ismail 
Khoja Council Botnbay mn 
1921 and was chosen as its 
Secretary a few years later, 
was later on its Vice 
president and also President 
of H H The Aga Khans 
Supreme Council for Bombay Presidency 
elected member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for the last twelve years and is 
working on its Standing Committee for last 
ten years he has also worked in its various 
special committees He built a Sanatorium 
at Matheran for the use of the Ismaili Khoja 
Community Address 50 Hughes Koad, 
Bombay 





leit Cermany as a reiu.ee ROWLAND ERaANCISs GEORGE BA (Oxford) 


(190) Jude High Court Patna 6 14th Aug 
1883 m to Frances Elizabeth Horwood in 1912 
28 andild Educ Harrow School (Scholar) 

Balliol College Oxford (Scholar) Indian 
Civil Service from 1906 Judge High Court 
Patna Offimating 1929 Permanent 1936 
Jude Federal Court India Officiating 1943 
Retired 1944 Tebiuiry Re employed under 
Govt of India Home Department 1944 Apnl 
Address Whitechiff Whiteleaf Bucks Eng 
land Home Dept Simla 


several learned sovieties earned internationil ROWLANDS SiR AROHIBALD KCB, 1941 


name for his work on dru _ /]imuinisren7 ana 
lysis and allergy 4ddress Sea View Worl 
Point Bombay 18 


ROUGHTON Nort James BA (Oxon) | 
1908, CIE (1932), CSI (1938) ICS. 
Member Kederal Public Service ( ommission 
(offs) b&b 25 Dec 1885 m Muriel 
Edith Boas due Winchester and New 
College, Oxford Jomed ICS 1909 Central 
Provinces Commission Under Secretary 

1918 Dy Commussioner 1919 Provincial 
Superintendent of Census Operations 1920 

Director of Industries and Registrar Co 

operative Credit, 1923 Dy Secretary 
Government of India Department of Com 
merce, 1925 Finance Secretary C P Govern 
ment, 1928 Commissioner 1933 Chief 
Secretary, 1933 Temporary Member of 
Council Revenue and Finance 1934 Tempo 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1936, Chair 
man Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee 
1986 $7, Officiating Tinancial Commissioner 
1937 Member, Tariff Board 1938 Establish 
ment Officer Finance Dept Got of India 
1939 Chairman Public Services Commission 
for Bihar Orissa and Centra] Provinces 
Berar from 1941 45 (Retd) Address 

SItnla 


ROXBURGH, Tuomas JAMES 


MBE (Mil) 1918 Finance Member Govt of 
India simce 10th April 1945 5 Dec 26 1892 
m Constance Mary Phillips Educ Penarth 
University Coll Wales Jesus College 
Oxford Served im Mesopotamia in First 
World War—mentioned in dispatches Apptd 
to the Higher Division of the Home Civil 
Service and posted to the War Office Feb 
1920 Financial Adviser Military Finance 
(Govt of India) 1987 39 Deputy Under Secy 
or State Aig Ministry April 1939—-May 1940 
Permanent Secy Munistry of Aircraft Produc 
tion May 1940—November 1943 Adviser 
to H E The Vicerov on War Administration 
Nov 1943—Arril 1940 Address Hotel 
Cecil Old Delhi 


Youne, BA 
(Cantab) CIE (1932), Barrister at Law, 
ICS, Luisre Judge, High Court, Calcutta m 
to Mona G M Heymerdinguer 13,1d Edue, 
Merchant Taylors School Magdalene College, 
Cambridge Address c/o Lloyds Bank, $7, 
Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 
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ROY, THE HoN’BLE SiR ASOKA KUMAR, MA, 
BL, Barrister at Law, Kt (1937), Law 
Member, H Ek the Governor General’s 


Hay” (quarter'y), ete 
Road, Dehra Dun 


Address 18, Mohini 


ROY Cyowpuvury, THE HonovrRABLE MR 


Executive Council 6 Sept 9, 1886 m™ 
Charu Hashini, d of late Laraprasad Roy 
Choudhury Educ Doveton College 
Presidency College and Ripon College, 
Calcutta Called to the Bar, Middle Temple 
1912 (Tirst Class Honoursman at the Final 
Bar Examination) Standing Counsel 
Bengal, 1929 Twice acted as Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta Advocate General 
of Bengal, 193443 Law Member to the 
Government of India since 1943 Address: 
3, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta and 4 hing 
Edward Road, New Delhi 


ROY, Tir Hon’BLE Sir Buoy PRosad SINGH Kt 
(1933), K CIE (1943) MA BL, President, 
Bengal Legislative Council, formerly Minister 
in-charge, Local Self Govt , and Lx Minister 1n- 
charge, Revenue Dept, Bengal, 1937 1941 
% 12th January 1894 m  Billwabashin) 

ebi Educ Chahdighi S P Institution 
Hindu School, Calcutta, Presy Coll Cal 
cutta, Umv Law Coll, Calcutta Member, 
Calentta Volunteer Rifles, 1913 19, awarded 
King’s Commission of Hon, 2nd Lieut 
1918, Hon Major, ITF, 1940 Advocate 
High Court Calcutta 1924, Member, Bengal 
Leg Council, 1921-1936 and 1940, Bengal 
Leg Assembly, 1936 40, Councillor, Calcutta 
Corporation 192430, ‘Trustee, Calcutta 
Improvement ‘Trust, 192430 | Member 
Trustee and ‘ice President, British Indian 
Assen, Calcutta Trustee of the Victoria 
Memorial , Member, Prov] Jranchise C ttee , 
3932, Member, kEvyecutive Cttee and 
[rustee, Indian Assn , elected Puesident 
National Liberal Iederation of India, 1942, 
Member, Calcutta Club and Darjeeling 
GymkhanaClub Publications Annotated 
Edition, Bengal Municipal Act Address 
Chakdighi, Dist Burdwan, Bengil, 15 
Lansdowne Road, Calcutta 


ROY, MANVENDRA NATH Journalist, Writer ind 
Politician ,6 Feb 1893 m hLilen Gottschalk 
Edue near Calcutta involved in 
Revolutionary movement in India since the 
ageofl4 Left India in 1916 and participated 
in revolutionary movements in Mex1wo and 
European countries Founder of the Mexican 
Communist Party Founder men ber of the 
& Communist International Sent to China on 
behalf of the Communtern Differed from 
Communtern 1n 1928 Was principal accused 
in Cawnpore and Meerut Conspuacy Cases 
Returned to India in 1930 and was sentenced 
to 6 years’ 1mprisonment flounder of the 
Radical Democratic Party and the Indian 
Federation of Labour Publacations. 30 
publications aimcluding: “ Muteraliam”’, 
“Scunce & Superstauion”, “* Heresves of 
the 20th Century”, ‘‘ From Savagery to 
Cwiuation,’ “ Indvaand War,” ‘‘ The Problem 
of Freedom,” ‘“‘ The Russwan Revolutvon,” * The 

ommunist International,” 
Counter-Revolution wn China,” Lditor ‘* Inde- 
pendent India” (weekly) and “ The Marrian 


* Revolution and 


SUSIL KUMAR, BARRISTFR aT LAW Member, 
Council of State, clected from West Bengal 
6 October 


Non Mohimedin Constituencv 
1895, 3rd son of the late 
Bhabanath and Bejoyamo 
hin Roy Chowdhury, 
Zemindar Taki, 24 Par- 
ganas, Bengal m  Hena, 
eldest daughter of late Roy 
W CC Ghore_ Bahadur, 
District & Sessions Judge, 
Bengal One daughtei— 
Sunanda Ld * Graduate in ry 

Arts of Calcutta University, 

from Rupon College, Calcutta, LI B, Queen’s 
Universit}, Belfast, called to the Bar from 
Middle Temple in June 1922 Joimed Bengal 
Light Horse 1918 Puesided over the 16th All 
India Po-tmen and Lower grade staff Confei 
ence held in Calcutta Api 1941 Tahes 
special interest 1p social and physical welfare 
of the country Intrcduced a Bill in the 
Council in 1988 for restraiming polygamv in 
British India Moved the Council for giving 
compulsory militaly traming to the youths 
of the country. Recreation Gardeninz 
Address 9, Williams Lane, Calcutta 





ROY, Sir SaT: ENDRA NaTH, AC TE, 1945 


CIE, 1982 
India, 


ht 1942, CSI, 1938, 
ICS, Secretary to the Govt of 
Department of War Transport (forme: 
Communication Dept) 193745 6 dep 
23, 1888, 3rd s of late hedarnath Roy + 
District and Sessions Judge in BenZul 

I due Presidency Colleze, (Calcutta 

Christis College, Cambridge Appointed to 
the C S$ ,1913 and posted to Bengil , Unda 

Secretary Govt of Bengal, Linance Depart 

ment, employed unde: Defence Torce 1918 

Under-Secretary ,* General Department, Govt 
of Bengal 191819 Magistrate and Collector, 
Deputy Secretary, Political Department 
Govt of Bengal, 1925 27, Member, Legisla 
tive Assembly , Deputy Secretary, Indian 
Central Committee, 1928 29, Deputy Secre 
tary, Home Department, Govt of India 1929 
32, Joint Secretary, Home Department, 
1931, Addl Secy , Pol Dept , Govt of Bengal 
1933 36 Joint Secy Govt of India Depart 
ment of Industries and Labour, 1936 37 

acted temporarily as Member, Viceroy 
kxecutive Council, March April 1942 Council 
of State, since 1938 Address 5, Hastings 
Road, New Delhi : 
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ROYAN DR I C M MD Non offical 
Minister Mysore 6 in Bangalore Educ 
i MP (Madras)1910 MD (Brusscis Umv )in 
1930 and later specialised in skin and high 
hight therapy in the Vienna Univ betng the 
¥ _.. first Indian to do so first 
~ ' to introduce Diathermy and 
4 Ultra Violet Iherapy in 
ee. Mysore State and to under 
me6C6take~=6research «work = on 
leucodcerma speaks seven 
a gool debate 








an all round 


a member of the Purma 
me Medical Service ex Muni 

cipal ( puncillor ani Presi 
dent Bangalore City Municipality Member 
Mysore Legislative Councal was 4 prominent 
member of War Lund Committee ex Vice 
President of the Cathohe Association Ban a 
lore connected with various public activities 
such as the Mysore State Branch Red Cross 
Souety anti leprosy work the Ban.,alore 
City Food Council Advisory Board ot Re 
crutment etc takes keen interest in the 


Mere ad 


imehoration ot the depressed clas e» 
Address Bingilore 
RUIA MADANMOHAN RAMNARAIN BA 
Merchant Banker and Muillowner 6 in 


Samvat 1971 Second son of the lite Seth 
Ramnarain Harnandral of Ramgairh (Raj 
and Bombay 
at the Marwari 
Vidyalaya ard St Aviers 
Colle,e © Bombiy Direc 
tor Ramnarain Sons 
Ltd The Phoemx Mulls 
Ltd Ihe Bradbury Mulls 
Ltd Cotton Export and 
Import Ltd Canara Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd ‘The 
United Commercial Bank 
Ltd Vinaya Trading Co 
Ltd The Dawn Mills Co 
Ltd United Agencies Ltd kKolhapur and 
The East India Cotton As aviation Ltd 
United Sales Ltd Clubs CCI Willingdon 
Onent Club Office Imperial Bank Building 
Bank Street Foit Bombay 


RUIA RADHAKPISHVA RiAMNARAIN BA 
Merchint Banker ind Millowner & Samvat 
1973 Third son of the late Seth Ram 
narain Harnandrai of Ramgarh (R1jputan) 
and Bombay Fiuc at 
the Murvan Vidiyalaya 
and St Xaviers College 
Bombay m Muss RJ 
kumar daughter of Sahu 
Ramnarain Rais and 
Zemind ir of Bureilly 
Two dau,hteis an 1 one son 
Director Ramnaiin Sons 
Ltd Bradbury Mills Ltd 
Vinaya Irading Co Ltd 
ghee Upper Doab Sugar Mills Ltd 

a Mettu: Chemical & Indu 
strial Corporation Ltd Noble Steel Products 
Ltd Bombay Yarn Exchange Ltd Hind Steel 
Corporation Ltd Kathiawar Ship Building & 
Trading Corporation Ltd Phoenix Mills Ltd 
United Agencies Ltd, Kolha?our, Nilambur 





hm sportsman for some time. 





RUIA 


IIg9g 


Mines Ltd Umited Siles Ltd The Neelamala 
Tea & Coffee Estates Ltd Tee Kolhaporel 
Sugir Mills Ltd Tertihsrs & Chemicals 
(Irivancore) Ttd Clits CCI Willingdon 
Orient Office Imperial Bank Building 
Bark Street kort Bombay 


RUIA Ramynrwas RawnaRaln JP Merchant, 


Banker and Miullowner Senior Partner, 
Ramnarain Harnandrar & Sons Bombay 
e son of the late Seth Ramnirain Har 
nindrai of Rimg irh (Rap itana) and Bombay 
I lte st the Marwan etn ey 

Vidyalay1 Bombay an 7 
privately m Miss kamla 
tu craind daughter of the 
late Rai Bahadir Sir Han 
ram Goenka of Calcutta Ws 
~S and id  tLnteled B / 
-usine s at an early ace &% 

Created JP 133) Duec 
tor Viniya Tiaidin, (0 
Ttl The Phoenix 
Mills Ltd Bradbury 





~ Ltd 
Rampariam Sons Ltd New India Assurance 
Co Ltl Bunk of India Ltd Andhra Valley 
Power Supply Co Itd Finlay Mulls Ltd 


Swan Wills Ltd Gold Mohur “Wills Ltd 

Bichhr yj I ictouies Ltd Bachhraj & Co Ltd, 
Oudh Sugu “Mills Itd Hindustan Sugar 
Mills Ltd “Wukhand Iron & Steel Works Ltd 

sarif Oil Mills Ltd Oxy Chloride Tloormng 
Products Ltd Hind Cycles Ltd United 
Tower (o Ltd hKalabag Collieries Ltd 

Mining Management Syndicate Ltd Bhiwani 
Cloth Wills Ltd Oriental Industrial Invest 
ment Corporation Ltd United Agencies Ltd 

holhapur JThe Lido Ltd The Dawn 
Mills Co Ltd Punjab Breeders Ltd The 
Piaga Tools Corpn Ltd kolhapur Sugar 
Mills Ltd The United Sales Ttd Committee 
Member CCI Clubs CCI Willingdon 
Orient Hindu Gvmkhinas Office Imperial 
Bank Building Bank Street Bombay 


RaMGOPAL GANPATRAI Landlord, 
Philanthrophi t and “Millowne1 6b 1906, 


s ot Gan] atrai Ramihhdas Rua of Ramgarh, 
Jaipur 


Educ Marwirl Vidyilaya High 
school and St -Xaviers 
Coll Bombay m Ratnibai, 
d of Jwaladutt Simghania 
of Fatehpur 1s and2d 
Joined his fathers firm, 
Gorakhram Ganpatra} 
Bombiy in 19.1 extended 
his business after his father s 
death floated two limited 
hhability concerns Ram 
gopu Ganpatral & Sons, 
Ltd and Ramprikhdas Bal 

hison & sons Itd who are 
the Managing Agents of Dhanraj Mills Ltd ,1n 
1343 ot whih he 1s the M, Dnurector 
Proprietor Gorikhram Ganpatru Director, 
Dhanraj Mills Ltd Trustee Marwari Commer 
cial High School Ganpatrai Rwa Charitable 
Trust, Ramgopal Ganpatrai Charitable Trust. 
Has given <enerously to deserving causes 

built a temple at Vile Parle known as the 
Laxminariyan Temple and maintains a free 
school and dispensary at Ramgarh, gives 
free food to cows and poor at his own cost 
Member, Millowners Assocn and of the 
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Arbitrators Panel of the same Assocn 

Member Managing Cttee of the Hindustani 
Native Merchants’ Assocn, Member, the 
Marwarl Samelan and the East India Cotton 
Assocn , Indian Merchants Chamber and 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce Recreations 

Tennis, Riding and Swimming Clubs Radio 
Willingdon, C CI , Poona Club, etc Address 

Residence, 67, New Worli, Bombay Office 

Dhanra} Mills Ltd, Sun Mill Road, Lower 
Pare], Bombay 


RUKMINI Duvi, President Kalakshetra, 
International Arts Centre, Adyar, Madras 
& 1904 Madura of Pandit Nilakanta Sastri, 
m 1920, Dr GB Arnndale Sometime Pres 
Theosophical Scty Started dancing under 
personal guidance of Anna Pavlova, travel 
and research in dance music, drama in many 
countries , extensive tours in N andS India 
with dance recitals and lectures works through 


naissance specializing in Bharata Natya music 

drama Dramatic productions include ‘ The 
Light of Asia ’ (1986 Radio ed 1940) ‘Inc 

dents from the Life of Bhishma (1937), 
‘Karaikal Ammayar (Tamil, 1942, Radio: 
ed 1943), ‘Rukmini Swayamvaram (Katha | 
kali 1943) ‘ Kutrala Kuravany1’ (Temple | 
drama, 1944), Lectures and writes on Theo | 
sophy, Religion, Art, Culture, Education etc 

Pres . World Federation Young Theosophists 

Director The Besant Theosophical School 

Adyaksha The Dr V Swaminatha Iyer Tamil 
Library Pres The Bharata Sama) 

Pres * Archeological Scty of S India V 

Pres S Indian Humanitarian League 

Editor The Young Cuizen Address Adyar, 
Madras 


RUNGANADHAN Sm SAmMvEL E, Kt 

DiwaN BAHADUR MA,IES (retd), High 
Commussioner for India in London (1943), 
Chairman, Madras Univ General Inspection 
Commussion, 1928 Vice Chancellor, Annamalai 
Unversity(1929 35) Vice Chancellor Madras 
University (1937 40), Member, Empire Univer 
sities’ Commus*iou (1931) Adviser to the 
Secretary of Statefor India (1940 43), Dele 
gate to Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Canada (December 1942) Govt 
delegate to the 26th International Labour 
Organisation Conference held at Philadel 
phia, 1944 Indian delegate on the Prepara 
tory Commission to the United Nations 
Organisation Nov 1945 Address India 
House, Aldwych, London, W C 2 


RUSSELL, Str GUTHRIE KCSIY (1943) 
KCIE (1987), Kt (1982) Commander 
of the Order of St John of Jerusalem (1937) 
BSc, AMInstCE, MiInst Ek (India), 
JP Regional Red Cross Commsnr , Southern 
India Dir General of Munitions Produc 
tion, Supply Dept, July 1940 Hon Col, 
NW y Regiment, 1930 40, Member of 
the Council of State 1930 40 « of thelace Rev. 
John and Mrs Russel), Lochwinnoch, Scotland 
b. 19th Jan 1887 m Florence Heggie, 
d of the Jate Rev Peter and Mrs Anton 
Kilsyth Scotland 283, Edu at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University, uated 
B.Sc. in 1907. Appointed Asstt Engineer, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1913, Asst 
Becrotary to the Agent, 1920, Deputy Agent, 
Junior, 1922, Controller of Stores, 1923, 


Art and Education for Indias cultural re \ 
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Trinity College, Dublin 


in India 


Deputy Agent, Senior, 1925 ,appointed Offg. 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
1926, confirmed as Agent, 1927, appointed 
Member, Engineering Railway Board, 
1928, Chief Commissioner of Railways, 1929- 
40 Director General of Munitions Produc 
tion Supply Dept , 1940 43 President of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), 1933 34 
Address Imperial Bank of India, Bangalore 


RUSSEL, ROBERT EDWIN MA (Dub) O81 


CIE,10S, Adviser to H E the Governor of 
Bihar, b 21st April 1890, m Esther Rhona 
Murray, Educ Campbell College, Belfast, 
Address Patna 
Bihar, C I Rly 


RUTHERFORD, H E Sir THOMAS GORGE 


ICS CIE (1925), CSI (1939), KCSI 


(1943) Governor of Bihar since 9th March 1943, 


6 25th Sept, 1886 m Audrey Dickenson, 
Educ ‘Ldinburgh Univer- 
sity and University College, \e ee 
London Entered ICS, +3 
1910 Army 
1917 1919 (J ast 
Collector and 
Magistrate, 1921 1928, § 
Special Commissioner, 
Agency Opelations 1925, 
held various admunistra 
tive posts such as Com- 
missioner of Labour and 

G of Pnmsons, and 
Officiated as Secretary to Government 1928- 
88, Governors Secretary, 19388 39 Adviser 
to Governor of Madras, 193943 <Aoting 
Governor of Bengal, 1943 44 Address 
Patna, Bihar 


service 
Persia) ¥ 
District F 





RUTHNASWAMY, Mariapas, BA (Madras), 


MA (Cantab), Bar at-Law (Gray’s Inn) 
CIE (1980), KCSG (1938), Vice Chan 

cellor Annamalai University, Oct 19, 1942, 
b 15th August, 1885, m Marie Dhyrina 
nathan, 1914 Educ 8t Annes Convent 
School (Secunderabad), St Joseph's 
College (Cuddalore), St Joseph's College 
(Trichinopoly) Nizam College (Hyderabad) 
Downing College (Cambridge) Asstt Profes 
sor of English and History, Baroda College, 
191818, Prof of History, 1918-27 and 
Principal, Pachaiappa’s College, 1921-27 

Principal, Law College (Madras), 1928-80 

Councillor, Corporation of Madras, 1921-23 

Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-26 

President Madras Legislative Council, 1925 26 
Member Central Legislative Assembly, 1927, 
Member Madras Public Service Commis 
sion 1938042 Publications The Polit 
cal Philosophy of Mr Gandhs (1928), The 
Political Theory of the Government of Indta 
(1928), The Making of the State (10338), 
Some Influences that made the Britwsh Ad 
ministrative System wn Indra (19389) Clubs 

Presidency Club Madras Address Annama 
laingar South India 


SABNIS, Rao BawapUR SiR BAGHUNATHRAO 


V, Kt (1925), BA., CIE. 6 1 April 1857 
Edue Rajaram H.8., Kolhapur, Elphinstone 
Coll, Bombay Ent. Educ. Dept , held offices 
of Huszur tnis and Ch. Rev Officer 
Kolhapur; Diwan, Kolhapur State 1898, 
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1925, retired (1926) Hon Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur, 1981 
41, Fellow of Royal Society of Arts and 
Asiatic Socjety Bombay Br till 1943 Pres of 
the Ilakha Panchayat (District Local Board) 
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on Modern Physics, a Treatise on Heat, a 
Junior Text Book of Heat Founder-editor 
of ‘Science and Culture ’’ Address Univer- 
sity College of Science, 92, Upper Circular 
Road Calcutta, 


Kolhapur, 1927-88 , Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd, 
Director, Trust of India Assen Co Ltd , Poona 


SAHAY, Visunt, BSo (Allahabad), Dy Sec, 
Home Dept, Govt of India 6 Nov 22, 


Address. 1901, m Radhe Rant Educ Allahabad 
ress. Kolhapur, Shahupuri Univ and Lincoln Coll, Oxford Joined 
bACHIN His HicHNEss, NawaB OF (See ICS,1925 Asstt Mgte, Biynor, 1925 26, 
Indian Princes Section) voit Mote ie alehevas, 1927-29 Dy 
ommsr artabgarh 192933, Registrar, 

BADIQ arrest i BA Barat Law, Member operative Societies, 198439, Cane 
gist Assembly, India 1923 26 193034 | Gommsr & Labour Commst UP. 1989 
re Let Member, Punjab Legislative pi ot Agnculture & Cane Commsr, UP 
yale Ae sk ae oe et Mane -«:1989 41_Dv Sec Govt of India, 1941 44, 
facturers Chairman Amritsar Swadesh Sugir Controller for India since 1944 
Woollen Mills, Ltd | Chairman, Wool Com | Address Sugar Controller for India, Simla 
MTaittee, Punjab 0b 1888 Educ Govt SATKIA Hox BLE DR Manexpna Nats, 


College Lahore and Grays Inn london | 
President Anjuman  Islama Amritsar . 
Tanzim Orphanage Amritsar Vice Presi lent 
Punjab Muslim League takes active interest | 
in Moslem education and political movements | 
President Punjab and N W F _ Province 
Post Office and R M S Association 1924 25 
President, over All India Moslem Kashmir 
Conference, 1928 For several years Chairman 
Health and Education Committee of Amritsar 


L M P (1926) Min Industries and Co 

operative Societies, Govt of Asesin , b Dee 
20 1902 m Dharmeswar Educ Berry 

White Medical School Dibrugarh, Assam 
Active worker for the uplift of the Scheduled 
Castes 1n Assam attended the All Assam 
Depressed Classes Conference convened hy the 
of Assam in 1934, elected MLA 
Assam in 1987, Min Govt of Assam, from 
1939 till the Cabmet resigned in Dec 1941, 


Municipality. Address Amritsar 


SAHA, MrGHnapD, DSc, FRS, FRASB 

F.N.I., Palit Professor of Physics, Calcutta Uni 
versity 6 1893 Educ Dacca and Presidency 
College, Calcutta Lecturer in Physicsand 
Applied Mathematics, Calcutta Univ , 1916, 
worked at the Imperial College of Science 
London 1921 22 and in Berlin, Khaira Prof 
of Physics, Calcutta Univ, 192123 Prof 
of Physics Allahabad Univ, 1923-1938 
founded UP Academy of Sciences and 
elected First President, 1931 Dean of 
Science Faculty, Allahabad Univ (1931-1934) 
Member of Governing Body Indian Research 
Fund Association (19301933) Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931 

1934) President, Indian Science Congress, 
1934, President, National Institute of 
Sciences India, 1937 1988 Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936 Founder ofa School of Research 
ja Physics at Allahabad, Palit Professor of 
Physics Calcutta University (1988), Member 
of the National Planning Comm:ttee of the 
Indian National Congress, Membe1 of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
Government of India Member of the Govern 
Ing Body of the Deaxt of the Faculty of Science 
Cal Umversity Preadent Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 194> Member Indian 
Scientific Mission (1944 45) sent by the Govt 
of India to visit UK USA and Canada 

only Indian Scientist who ittended the 220th 
Jubilee celebrations of the Academy of 
Sciences USSR_ held at Moscow and 
Leningrad in 1945 Publuattons On the 
Fundamental Law of Dlectric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity 1918 On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation 
1918, Selective Radiation Pressure 1918 ete 

and numerous Scientific papers, Enghsh Con 
tinental and American ‘ On a physical theory 
of the Solar Corona ’’ Author of a Treatise on 
the Theory of Relativity , Author of a Treatise 


and again in August 1942 with the following 
portfolics on different occasions—Veterinary 
Agriculture, Excise Industries and Co- 
operative, introduced total prohibition of 
Opium in Assam in 1940, responsible for the 
growth of the Cooperative Movement in 
Assam resultig in more equitable distribution 
of foodstuffs at controlled pmces Member, 
Executive Cttee of the All india scheduled 
Castes Federation in 1944, a prolific writer 
in the Daily Press, on various political issues 
Address Shillong (Assam) Permanent, 
Address P O Nowgong (Assam) 


SAILANA, H H Rasa Sin DILEEP SINGHII 


BAHADUR, KCIE, Raga OF, 
Princes Section) 


(see Indian 


SAKLATVALA Sir Sorni3BJI DoRABII,M L A, 
BA 


JP, Directo. Tata Sons Ltd , Chairman 
ot Sr D J Tata Trust 5 March 1879 m 
Meherba1, daughter of late Major Divecha, 
IMS one daughter 
Edue at St Xaviers 
College Chairman, 
Bombay  Millowners’ 
Association, 1924, Vice- 
President Indian Central 
Cotton Committee 1929 30 Jim 
and 193031, Lilected && 
Member, Bombay Legisla 
tave Council, representing 
Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay (Aug 1934) Now 
Legislative Assembly 
Knighted on 1st January 
1941 Publecation History of Mullowners 
Assocuntion, Bombay Recreation Stamp 
Collecting (fellow Royal Philatelic. 
Society of London) Clubs Willingdon, 
Bombay Presidency Radio, Cricket Club of 
India and Ripon Address Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay 
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SAKSENA, MOHAN LAL, M.L.A. (Central); 
B.Sec., LL.B., Advocate. 6. 25th October 1896, 
Educ, : Church Mission High School, Lucknow, 
Canning College, Lucknow, University School 
of Law, Allahabad. Joined N.C.O. in 1920: 
member, Municipal Board, Lucknow. 1923-25 ; 
member, U.P. Leg. Council and Chief Whip, 
hee Party, 1924-26; 


President. U.P. Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1938-39. m. Srimati Shakuntala Devi 


Saksena, B.A. (Cal.). Head Mistress Arya. 
Kanya Maha Vidyalay. Calcutta. Managing ; 


Director the National Herald, 1939-40. 
Member, All-India Congress Committee; 
Has undergone imprisonment several times 
since 1921 for National Cause. Offered 
individual Civil disobedience and was 
sentenced. Was arrested on 12th Sept. 1942 
and detained under Defence of India Rule 


Secy., All-India Political Prisoners’ Relief. 
C’ttee. Lucknow. He is actively interested in 
village industries. Address: Aminuddaula 


Park, Lucknow. 


SAKSENA, RAMJI RAM, B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., 
Imperial Customs Service, Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner in Australia and New 
Zealand since February 1941. 6. June 15. 
1897, Sultanpur, U.P. Zduc.. Allahabad 


University. Professor of Economics,. 
Allahabad University, 1920-21; joined. 
Income-tax Department, 1922; Imperia' 


Customs Service, 1923; First Secretary, 
Central Board of Revenue and Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1934; Officer on Special Duty, 
Finance Department, Government of India, 
for the revision of the official publication 
“Handbook of Commercial Information for 
India, Third Edition,” 1936; Indian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner in Japan from 
April 1937 to September 1940. Recreations : 
Tennis, bridge. Clubs: Royal Automobile 
Club and Millions Club, Sydney, Royal 
Empire Society. Address : Prudential 
Buildings, Martin Place, Sydney, Australia 


SAMBAMURTI, B. b. 4th March 1886. Was 
Lecturer in Physics at the Maharaja’s College, 
Vizianagaram, 1909. Practised Law from 
1911 to 1920 and enjoyed a lucrative practice ; 
gave up practice to join N.C.O. Movement 
(1921) ; disbarred 1923 ; Gen. Secy., Reception 
Committee, I. N. Congress, 1923, President, 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 1926. 
General-Secretary, Andhra P.C.C., 1935, ’36 
and ’87, Secretary, Madras Presidency Compo- 
site Parliamentary Committee, 1936; Speaker. 
Madras Legislative Assembly, Madras, 1937- 
42; erganised Volunteer training camps ; Pres 
of the Hindustan Seva Dal; Pres., Bengal 
Volunteer Conference; Member, Congress 
Working Committee (1929); was convicted 
and imprisoned several times in connection 
with his political activities. Elected to the 
Madres Legislative Assembly (1937). Pres., 
Andhra Provincial Kasturba Memorial Fund. 


Addiess: Mylapore, Madras. 
BAMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A. LUL.B., 
Advocate. Vice-President, Government, 


Press Employees’ Union (1929-1930). 5. 1889, 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.; M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 


General Secretary, . 
ovincial Congress Committee, 1928-35 ; ' 
member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1935; 
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mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khilafat 
Committee, C.P., 1920-24 ; Secy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur, 1923 and 1931-32 
and its General-Secretary, 1982-88. Vice- 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the seeretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26 ; Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute, since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur, 1927-382. President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch), Nagpur (1926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 1932 
to 1938; Member, Provincial War and 
Publicity Committee, since 1940; Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee since 1943. 
siddress * Sardar Bazar, Nagpur, C P. 


SAMPURNANAND, B.Sc, (Alld.), L.T. (Alld.), 


Ex-Minister of Education of the U.P 
Government, 1938-1939. b. 1 Jan. 1891; m. 
Savitri Devi (deceased); Educ.: Queen’s 
College, Benares; Training College, Allaha- 
bad. After graduating worked as a teacher 
in the Prem Mahavidvalaya, Brindaban and 
the Harishchandra High School, Benares, 
worked at the Daly (Rajkumar) College, 
Indore, 1915-18: Headmaster, Dungar 
College, Bikaner, 1918-21; Editor To-day 
(Eng. Daily now defunct) and Maryada (Hindi 
monthlv); Professor, Kashi Vidyapith, since 
1922 ; Member, A.I.C.C., since 1922 with one 


break; 3 times Secy., U.P. Provincial 
Congress Committee; President, second 
All-India Socialist Conference, Bontbay. 


President, 29th Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
Poona Session, 1940. Publications: Fifteen 
books in Hindi on political, historical 
and philosophical subjects, and one in English 
on Political Philosophy. Received Managal 
Prasad prize of Rs.1,200 for his book ‘Samaja- 
vata’ (Socialism). Hobby: Gardening. 
Address: Jalipa Devi, Benares. 


SANDUR: RAJA SHRIMANT YESHWANTRAO 


HINDURAO GHORPADE, RULER OF, 


Indian Princes’ Section). 


(See 


SANGLI: CapraIN HiS HIGHNESS, RAJA OF. 


(See Indian Princes’ Section). 

HER HIGHNESS SHRIMANT SOUBHA- 
GYAVATI LADY SARASWATIBAI PATWARDHAN, 
RANISAHER OF. 0.1891. She is the daughter 
of Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.LE., B.A., LL.B., of 
Amraoti, Ex. Home Member of the C. P. 
Govt. m. 1910. Was awarded in 1929 the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
of the First Class in recog- 
nition of her public services 
in the cause of the woman- 
hood of India. Accompa- 
nied His Highness to Eng- { 
land and the Continent on 
the occasion of the First 
Round Table Conference 
in the year 1930, and again 
in 1037. Was President of 
the Seva Sadan Society, 
Poona, from 1924 upto 1938. 
Has been working as President, Girl Guides, 
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Assouiation of Sanglh Was President of the 
Womens Education Managing Board of 
Sangli from 1920 to 1933 Is President of the 
Sangli State Constituency Conference of the 
AIWC since 1934 
tion of Beaver in 1941 1n appreciatio1 of 
her services to the Girl Guiles Takes heen 
interest 1n »oclal moral and educational uplift 
of women (Carricj} on the administration of 
the State during His Highness absence 11 
{J ngland for the Round ‘able Conference in 
1931 and still continues to assist His High 
ness in the admunistration as Pegent 
Address Sangli 


SANJIVA Row Kopixal, MA,CIE (1935) 
Member Federal Putlic Service Commission 
1940 Offg Chairman for 6 months from 1st 
April1945 06 18th Marceh1890 m Umabai 
Edue St Aloysius College Mangalore and 
Presidency College Madras Jomed service 
1914 Personal Assistant to Controller of 
Currency 1925 Supdt Fimance Department 
1925 Asstt Secretary to Govt of India 
Foreign and Political Dept 1928 Asstt 
Secretary to Govt of India Finance Dept 
1928 promoted to Indian Audit and Accounts 
service 1928 Secretary Federal Fmance 
(Committee 1932 Budget Officer to the 
Govt of India 1933 Representative of the 
Govt of India on the Committee for the 
Indo Burma Financial Award 1936 Deputy 
Secretary to Govt of India Finance Dept 
1986 Joint Secretary to Govt of India 
Finance Dept 193740 Govt Durector on 
the Central Board of the Reserve Bank of 
India 1938 §Nomimated member of the 
(entral Legislative Assembly off and on from 
1928 19389 Hon Treasurer Delhi University 
trom1J4 44 Hon Treasurer British Lmpuire 
leprosy Relief Association from 1939 
Indian Red Cross Society St John Ambulance 
Association Indian Soldiers Medical After 
care Kund Lady Chelmsford Maternitv and 
Child Welfare Bureau Lady Reading Health 
School and Victor1a Memorivl Scholarship 
Kund from 1040 Member Central Jt War 
Cttee Pres Simla Centril Govt Servints 
Supply Cttee Silver Jubilee Medil 1935 
Coronation, Vedi 1937 Address Simla 9 W 


ANKALCHAND G SHAH BA LLB merchant 
and milowner 5 22nd March 1895 at Piplay 
Baroda State Graduated in March 1916 from 
the Gujrat College Ahmedabad Passed LL 
B from Law College Bom 

FO ee NJ bay in 1918 worked as an 
' be*. appientice and then as a 
“wae * Manager in two important 
: Bombay export and import 
em: firms and gained consi 
derable experience of 
business In Apml 1921 
tounded his own firm 53n 
kalchand G Shah % Co 
Joined the Larn Merchints 
Association and the Sugar 
Merchants Association tne 
Bombay Shroff Association and the Indian Mer 
chants Chamber in 1925 Since then Member of 
theCommittee of the IndianMerchantsChamber 
and the Committee of the Bombay Shroff 
Association, Vice President of the Sugar 
Merchants Association for the last 10 years, 







Kecerved the di tinc . 
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Director the Vasant Insurance Co Ltd 

Bombay and the Swadeshi Manufactunng 
Syndicate Ltd Ludmana Proprietor, the 
Saraswati Foundry and Engineering Works 
and Saraswati Silk Mills Bombay Managing 
Director and Chairman New India Rayon 
Mills Ltd Visited Japan China Malaya Java 
Burma Ceylon and other Eastern countries in 
1930 Onhisreturn to Bombay founded the 
Bombay \arn Exchange Ltd on the model 
of the Sumpin Exchange of Osaka Japan and 
has been a Director of this body since then 

A founder member of the Assonation of 
Indian Industnes started in 1936 Elected 
its President in 1940 In the same year 
started the All India Manufacturers Organi 
sation of which he has been the Vice President 
for the last five years Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the All India Manu 
facturers Conference held in Bombay 1n 1941 

was elected trustee of thePort of Bombay since 
6 years from the Indian Merchants Chamber 
1941 42 Elected on the Committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry of which body he is the 
elected representative onthe Export Advisory 
Council of the Government of India from 1941 

Promoted the National Savings Bank Ltd, 
Bombav in 1941 of which he 1s the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors In the same year 
elected President of the Bombay Yarn and 
Silk Merchants Association Promoter Indian 
Exporters Association m Bombay in 1942 
ot which he was elected as firet President 
Chairman & Maniging Director of The Bharat 
lool Mfr Co Lti Startedin 1948 Director— 
Indian [rade & Gene1al Insurance Co Ltd 
Office Hanuman Building Jambakanta 
Pydhom Bombay 


§ cee 4 ATYAR TINNFVELLY SELLAMIER 


Bk tIL Chanman Rly Depre 
Qiition kund Committee 1944 06 Dec 1 
1886 m Seethalakhshmi Ammal Educ 
Church Mussion College Tinnevelly and 
Chistian Colle.e Madras Scholarship 
holder throughout Awarded Cros Prize 
and Medal for Mathematics n BA in 1904 
in the Madias Christian College Supervisor 
PWD Madras for a few months in 1909 
Passed first in All India Competitive Examina 
tion and apptd to TA and AS as Asstt 
Accountant General Burma Aug 1909 on 
deputation for 3 years in Military Accounts in 
the last war lkimancial Adviser to Director 
Royal Indian Marine Bombay 1919 21 
Dy Chief Accounts Oficer N W Rly and 
FI Rly 192629 Chef Accounts Officer 
ELI Rly first and then GIP Rly between 
1931 32 Dir of Finance Rly Board 1932 
41 was Kinanciul Commissioner Railways 
fo. nearly three years ul told and had two 
extensions of service Hobbies Music 
Titeriture Reh,ious & Philosoy hic u Studics 
4idvess (€ 0 Railway Boird New Delhi 


sANNYASI SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL 6 Johan 


nesbur, Sept 10 1832 m Shrimati Jag rani 
Devi Edited Zndian Opinion (Hindi Section) of 
Phoenix. Natal m 1914 Zhe Dharmamr ot 
Durban m 191718 The Hendt of Jacobs, 
Natal in 1923 25 and Lhe Aryavarta of Patna 
in 1931 Pres Aryan Representative 
Assembly of Natal 1925, Shahabad (Bihar) 
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District Congress C’ttee, 1930: First Indians 
Overseas Conference at Gurukul-Brindaban, 
19380; All-India Hindi Editors’ Conference. 
Calcutta, 1931; Bihar Provincial Hindi 
Literary Conference, Deoghar, 1931; Natal 
Hindu Conference, 1933; Natal 
Congress, 1938-39; First Natal Indian Con- 
ference, 1938; Golden Jubilee of Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares, 1944. Sentenced 
to 3 months’ R. I. with wife and child for 
organising Indian strike at Newcastle in 1913 
and to 24 years S. I. fot participating in 
Satvagrah at Bihar in 1930. Member, South 
African Indian Deputation to India, 1925; 
Publications: Story of a  Settier-Auto- 
biography ; My Experiences of South Africa ; 
Story of My Prison-life; and about a 
dozen more. Address: Pravesi Bhavan, 
Adarsh Nagar, Ajmer. 


SANT, MaHARANA SHRI SIR JORAWARSINHJI, 
RULER OF (See Indiun Princes’ Section). 


SANTANAM, K. PAND!IT, Managing Director, 
Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ltd. Jahore. 0b. 
1885; Educ: Graduated, Presidency Coll., 
Madras, 1904, with Honours in Economics: 
Economics Gold Medallist, Presidency Coll. , 
Went to England, 1906; appeared in I.C.S.; 
was Offered a colonial post in Audit Depart- 
ment, which he declined ; Called to the Bar, 
1910, from the Inner Temple. Started practice 
in Lahore, 191); acted as Secretary. Non- 
Official Commission of Enquiry into the 
Punjab Grievances appointed by the Congress, 
1919; gave up practice during Non-Co-opera- 
tion Movement, Nov. 1920; Municipal Com- 
missioner, Lahore, 1921-23; one of the Secre- 
taries, All-India Congress Committce, 1926; 
Started the Lakshmi Insurance (o. Ltd., May 
1924; Founder-Secretary, Indian Lite Assur- 
ance Offices Association (128-20); Presi- 
dent, 1935 & 1936; President. Insurance 
Society of Lahore. Address: 7, Race Course 
Road, Lahore. 


SAPRU, PRAKASH NARAYAN, eldest son of Rt. 
Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., K.C.S.I., 
6. 12th February, 1894, m. Janak Dulari, 
d. of Pandit Prithvi Nath Chak of Cawnpore, 


17th Nov. 1915: three eons andtwo 
daughters: B.A. first class first (Allahabad 
University) 1915, M.A. 


(1917), LL.B. (1919), Lin- 
coln College, Oxford ; Called 
to the Bar June, 1921: 
is intimately associated with 
the Allahabad University, 
the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity and the Delhi Univ. of 
the governing bodies of 
“2 which he is a Member: 

on Secretary of the U. P. 

me ees Students’ Advisory 
Committee, 1922-1931: General Secretary, 
All-India Liberal Federation, 1934-35; 
Member, Council of State, since April, 
1934; represented the Indian branch 
of the Empire Parliamertary As-ociation 
at the Australian 150th vear celebrations 
at Sydney in 1938; President, All-India 
Liberal Federation, 1938-39; divides his 
time between law, politics. education and 
journalism; Secretary. Progressive Party, 
Council of State, Vice-President, U.P. Dis- 
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charged Prisoners’ Aid Society; Member, 


Health Development and Survey Cttee., and 
Chairman, Industrial Health Advisory Cttee. 
of the Health Development and Survey Cttee., 
1943; an advanced J.iberal in _ politics. 
Clubs: Progressive, Allahabad. Iecreation: 
Walking and Chess. Address; 19, Albert 
Road, Allahabad. 


SAPRU, THE RIGHT HON’BLE SIR TEI BAHA- 


DUR, M.A., LL.D., K.C.8.1.(1923), P.C. (1984), 
D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (Hyderabad), D. Litt. 
(Benares). 6. 8 Dec. 1875, Educ.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1896-1926; Member, U.P. Leg. Council, 
1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg. Council, 
1916-20; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919 ; Member of 
Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne’s Committee in 
London, 1919; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); President, U.P. 
Political Conference, 1914; President, U.P. 
Social Conference (1913); President U.P. 
Liberal League, 1918-20; Fellow, Allahabad 
Univ., 1910-1920; Member, Benares Hindu 
University Court and Senate and Syndicate ; 
Law Member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, retired (1923). Member 
of the Imperia] Conference in London (1928) ; 
presided over the All-India Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923); Member of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Round Table Conferences (1930-1932) and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933); 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee (1934-35) and author of a monu- 
mental report on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Took a leading part in organising a 
non-party Conference for ending Indian 
political deadlock in 1941; President, Non- 
Party Conference, 1941. Publications: has 
contributed frequently to the press on political. 
social and legal topics; edited the Allahabad 
Law Journal, 1904-1917. Address; 19 
Albert Road, Allahabad. 


SARAIYA, RAMANLAL GOKALDAS, O.B.E.. J.P, 


B.A., B.Sc, Cotton Merchant and Vice-Chair- 
man, Narandas Rajaram & Co., Lid., Bombay. 
6.16th January 1898. Educ.: 
at (tujerat College, Ahmeda- 
bad; Wilson College, 
Bombay and Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Tech- 
nology, London. m. in 
1920 Padmavati, daughter 
of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt. of Bombay, 
Has three sons. Passed 
Matric in 1914; B.A.(Hon.), 
1919; Dakshina ellow, 
Wilson College, 1919-20; 

Passed B.Sc. in 1920. Proceeded to England 
and took post-graduate course in Chemical 
Took diploma of City 
and Guilds of London Institute in oils and 
fats and also in soap manufacturing, 
elected Fellow of the Chemical Society, London. 
After his return to India, he joined 
Narandas Rajaram & Co., in 1922. 
Became a partner of the firm in 1926. Chair- 
man Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Bombay Co-operative Banks’ Aassocia- 
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tion Bombay Board of the United Commer © 


cial Bank Ltd Director Hind Cycles Ltd 

Madhusudan Mulls Ltd The United Salt 
Works & Industries Ltd Habib Insurance 
Lo Ltd Sutley Cotton Mills Ltd , Narandas 
Rajaram & Co (Africa) Ltd etc Member 

Indian Central Cotton Committee Committee 
of the Indian Merchants Chamber Council 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Assn 

Provincial Rural Development Board Pro 
vincial Board of Supervision Provincial Food 
and Commodities Advisory Board and of the 
Crops & Soils Wing of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research 1943 Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Bankers was a non 
official adviser to the Government of India 
im connection with Indo Japanese trade 
negotiations Clubs Onent Willingdon 
(ricket Club of India Bombay Address 

Vasant Vihar 80 Nepean Sea Road Bombay 


SARANJAME RAGHUNATH DATTATRAYA Rao 
BAHADUR Advocate Legal Adviser Govt of 
India, War Dept and tEubic Prosecutor 


Speuial Tmbunw Amrioti 6 31st March 
18 )5 son of the late Rao Saheb 
Dp V Saranjame Deputy Collector 
( P m XYXamunabar daughter of late 
R Bhide Malguzar 
s and sister of M R 


* Bhide ICS Registrar, Co 
Societies, Punjab One son 
and two daughters Ed 
Morris Collese Nagpur 
A Marathi poet § Poem 
used in text books reprod 
ced in recognised collec 
tions and three of them 
recorded by the Gramo 





oe phone Co Standing 
Member Text Book 
Committee CC P Nagpur University 


Cxaminer in Criminal Law 1939 Iree Mason 
Past Master of Lode Berar anda D G LL 
Officer Hon Secretary Amraoti Dist War 
Committee Editor ‘kudha Warta a war 
periodical m Marathi Member Provincial 
War Working Committee Represented C P 
at the National Savings Conference Del 
Jan 1942 Member The Umit Advisory 
Committee of 10th (Nag) Bn U 
TC Director Co operative Central 
Bank Amraoti Rao Srtheb 1934 Rao 
Bahadur 1941 Recreatrons Tennis & 
Billiards Address Camp Road Amraoti 


SARAOGI DHarnamM  CHAND, 
Johhiram  Baynith Control 
Bengal for Defective Iron & Steel 


Proprievor 
Stockist of 
6 in 1905 
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Navajuvak Samiti and Mahabir Pustakalay 
(since 1931) Secretary Marwari Rehef Society 
(1936 & 1937) Secretiry Marwari Traders 
Associition (19388)  Putheateors Seven 
monthsin Luiope (Lurope Men Sat M&s) 
besides numerous articles of literary value 
on varied and interesting subjects contributed 
to and published in Hindi pertodicals of 


repute Recreations Motornng Travelling 
Tiying and Swimming Address Jokhiram 
Bajjnath 173, Harrison Road Calcutta 


Residence Jain kunjy = Alipore 


* 
SARDA, Kunwak CHANDRAKAN 06 = 1888 


s of Rao Sahib Rambilas Sarda General 
Secy All India Hindu Mahasabha President 
Bar Association Ajmer m Shrimati Sukhda 
devi d of late Rajya Mitia 

Atmaram)1 founder ot j ee: : 
Arya Kanya Maha Vidya § 
laya Baroda Joimed Aymer | 
Bar in 1913, takes active 
part in Arya Sama) and 
Hindu Mahasabha activi 
ties founder of Seva 
Samities in Raj; utana 

rendered social service im 
plague and _ flood stricken 
areas of Rajputana sus 
pended practice durmg non 
co operation movement of 1920 jomed Shudhi 
movement with Swami Shradhananda and 
converted about 40000 Makhana Rajputs 
to Hinduism for some time General Secy 

All India Aryan Young Mens Assen, All 
India Indian States Peoples Conference, 
Rajputana CI States Peoples Conference 

45th All India National Social Conference 
held at Lahore Golden Jubilee celebration 
of Arya Prithinidhi Sabha Rajputana and 
Central India  Secy Dayanand Semi 
centenary celebration Ajmer, for some time 
Pres of Aisan Sabha Labour Union Ajmer 
Rajputana Provincial Congress Cttee C P & 
Berar Maheshwari Conference Gujrat Provin 
cial Hindu Conference Nar: Raksha Conference, 
C P & Berar Aryan Conference Arya 
Pritinidhi Sabha Arya Dharam Parishad 

Hindu Conference Delhi and Jammu & 
Kashmur State Hindu Conference Vice Pres 

All India Hindu Maha Sabha Second Dictator 
Hyderabad Satyagraha a good Hindi writer 
and has contributed many articles to Hindi 
journals Publicateons Sarda Act, Shudhv 





Chandrodaya Dalrtodhar, College Hostel, 
Moderatiwon ki Pol Asahtjog Address 
Sarda Bhawan, Ajmer 


at Ranchi in 8 respectable 1nd philanthropic SARGENT, JOHN PHP, CIE (1941), MA 


Jain family m m 1922 | 
4 girl of Sonthalia family of 





Calcutta Educ Home & 
General under guardian 
tutors Efficiency in Eng 


lish Hinds & Bengali be § 
sides working knowledge of 
Mahajan Gujrata anil g 
Rajasthan) Has mide an 
extensive tour in Europe Ff 


and astern Asia Member 
ot Bengal Elying Club, 
Calcutta College Square 


Swimming Club President Digambar Jain 
Cay 


(Oxon) D Litt (Patna) Edl Adviser to the 
Govt of India }b 27th Dec 1888 m Ruth, @ 
of R C Taunton, d 19338 Educ St 
Paul s Schoot London and Oriel Coll Oxford 
Asstt Dir of Education East Riding Yorks, 
1913 20 (including war service) Asst Educa 
tion Officer, Birmingham 192027, Dir of 
Lducation Southend on Sea, 1927 31, 
Dir of Education County of Essex, 1931 38, 
Ed! Commr with the Govt of India, 1938 
Edl Adviser to the Government of India, 
1948 Address C/o Dept of Education, 
Health and Lands Govt of India, New 
Delhi /Simla 


S fof b Vj 
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SARKAR, Sik JADUNATH, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar. "D. Litt. : : Hon. 
Member of Royal Asiatic Society (London), 
Hon. F.R.A.8.B.; Member of the Indian 
Hist. Record Comn. (1919-41), Corr. Member, 
Italian Institute of Mid. ind Extr. East 
(Rome), and of R. Hist. (London); Sir 
James Campbell Gold Mosialist (Bom. Br. 

R.A.8.) ; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
1996-5 Indian Educational Service (ret.). 
b. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini Chaud- 
huri. Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917-19), Sir W. Meyer. 
Lecturer, Madras University (1928). “Reade1 
in Indian History, Patna University (1920- 
1922 and 1932). Publications: India of. 
Aurangzeb—Statistics, Topography and. 
Roads; History of Aurangzeb, 5 Vols.;' 
Shivaji and His Times; Mughal Administra- 
tion; Studies in Aurangzeb’s Reign ; Anecdotes 
of Auran mere Chaitanya; Economics of 
British Thdia ; India Through the Ages ; Fall 
of the Mughal Empire, 3 Vols.; House 
of Shivaji. Edited, Irvine’s Later Mughals and 
Poona Residency Records. Addiess : P-255, 
Lake Terrace, Calcutta. 


ae NAWINI RanJan, Ex-Member, 
H. E. The Governor General’ s Executive 
Council for Education, Health & Lands, and 
later on tor Commerce, Industrv «& Food 
1941-42 ; resigned in Febru- 
ary 1943; Ex-Finance 
Minister, (Government of 
Bengal; Member, Bengal 
Legislative Assembly 
representing the Bengal 
National Chamber of 
Commerce ; Ex-General 
Manager & Director, & now 
President of the Hindu: 
sthan Co-operative Insur- 
gance Society, Ltd. Cal- 
ad cutta ; President, Federa 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry 1935; was Pro-Chancellor, Deih‘ 
University, 1941-42: Ex-President, Benga. 
National Chamber of Commerce; formerly 
Commissioner, Calcutta Port; Ex-Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation & Mayor ot Calcutta, 
1934-35; Formerlv Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; President, Indian Life Offices 
Association, 1933-34; Member, Executive 
Committee, Employers’ Federation of India _ 
was a Member of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee; Director of several industrial 
and financial concerns and author of a large 
number of tracts on current economic and 
financial problems. Address: ‘“* Ranjani,’ 
237, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


SARMA, Sm (RAMASWAMI) SRINIVASA, Kt. 
cr. 1936; C.I.E., 1926. Publicity Adviser. 
Govt. ot Bengal. b. 1890. Hdue. 

Madras, Started life as Sub-editor of the 
Bengalee, Calcutta, 1913; left it to join a: 
Calcutta Correspondent of Associated Pres: 
of India, 1916; visited Europe, 1919, 1926, 
1929 and 1934; ’ went back to India as Asso- 
ciated Press and Reutér’s Corresponden‘ 
in Calcutta, 1920; Editor-in-Chief of Bengalee 
and New Empire, and Managing Director of 
Liberal Newspapers, Ltd. ; started The Whip. 
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Calcutta Weekly political newspaper, 1934 ; 
now Managing Editor. “ The Whip”. Visited 
U.S.A. in 1944. Recreation : Tennis. "Address : 
20, British Indian Street, Calcutta; ‘‘ Kali- 
koti ’*, Mavoor P.O., S. 1. Railway, Madras 
Presidency. 


SASSOON, Sir (ELLICE) Victor, 3rd Baronet, 


b. December 30, 1881. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Succeeded his 
father, Sir Edward E Sassoon, in 1924, 
Formerly Captain, R.A.F. Chairman of 
k. D. Sassoon Banking Co., Ltd. (H. O. 
Hongkong), London and af 'E. D. Sassoon 
«& Co., Ltd.. Bombay. Was an M.L.A. India, 
1922-23 and 1926-29, and a Member of the 
Roval Commission for Investigation _ of 
Labour ‘Corditions in India, 1929-31. Was 
one of the original Sponsors of Civil Aviation 
in India. Has shown keen interest in the 
development of Thoroughbred Breeding in 
India which has been greatly helped by the 
Eve Bloodstock Scheme which he inaugurated ; 
President, National Horse Breeding & Show 
Society of India; inaugurated the Sassoon 
Services Club, Bombay, where members of the 
various Services are welcomed and catered for. 
Address: Ki. D. Sassoon Building, Dougall 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Eduec.: Harrow. 


SASTRI, THE Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA, 


P:C:; 1921 ; C.H. (1930). 6. Sept. 22, 1869. 
Educ. : at Kumbhakonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; ; joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907; President, Servants 
of India Society, 1915-1927; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1913-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918; 

Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; ; Tepresented 
India at Imperial Confce., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councilior and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undertook a tout in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the “Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship’ since published in book 
form, High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, 1927-29; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour, 1999; Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai 
University, 1935-40. Address : “Svagatam, i 
Mylapore, Madras. 


SATHE, JAGANNATH LUXMON, B.A., C.1.E. 


(1943) ; - Adviser to the Governor, U.P. 
ee) b. April 20, 1886; m. Ramabai 
d. of Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Agashe : Educ. : 

Bahaudin Coll., Junagadh and St. John’s 
Coll. , Cambridge ; Asstt. Collr. Aligarh (1910) ; 
Inspector of Schools, Bareilly (1916); Sub- 
divisional Officer, Karwi (1917-18) ; Collector, 
Ballia (1920-22). Secy. Board of Rev., 
Allahabad (1923-25); Excise Commr., 

(1926-31) ; Finance Secy. (1983-36) ; Commr. 
Benares (1937-39); Member, Board of 
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Revenue (1940 44) Publications Revenue 
Court Digest, Address 1, Minister’s Resi 
dence Cassels Road, Lucknow 


SATYA PAUL VIRMANI, B A (HONS) Millowner 
b Lyallapur, 1913, s/o the late Seth 
Jawaladas Educ + Government College 
Lahore, Durector, Central Board, Reserve 
Bank of India since 1935 Vice President 

Local Board Reserve Bank of India, Delhi 
Aiea President Local Board Reserve Bank 
(1935 88) Managing Director § P Chemical 
Works Ltd, Director Free Indi. General 
Insurance (o Ltd Senior 
Vice President Municipal 
( ttee Amritsar (1943) A 
Business Magnate & Indus . 
triahst of the Punjab Pro 

prietor of firms Seth Dhan |, 
patmal Jawaladas Messrs | 
Ram Nariin Satya Paul | 
Jawala Llour Mills Okara 
Tiour Mills and S P Cotton 
Factory Member Manza 

= aa m=. ing Committee Hederation 
of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
New Delhi Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
and Indian Chamber of Commerce  Presi- 
dent Punjab Yederation of Industries 
(1943), Honorary Secretary Northern India 
Flour Mulls Assouation Member Punjit 
Advisory Committee for War Supphes Indus 
trial Surveys Advisory Committee Punjab 
Joint Development Board Member Food 
Advisory Board, Punjab & Civil Supplies Board, 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee and 
Punjab Communication Bowd Dek ate to 
the International Business Conference New 
York Clubs Calcutta Club, Rotary Club 
Chelmsford Club, Delhi Address Jawala 
Flour Mills, Amritsar 


SAUNDERS, MaJor-GENERAL Maoan, CB 

Col DSO,b 9Nov 1884 m Marjory, @ of 
Francis Bacon Edue Malvern College 

RMA., Woolwich Staff Capt, 2nd Roya_ 
Naval Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium 
and siege of Antwerp, Operations 1n Gallipoli, 
1915, from ist landing to evacuation, GSO 
8 in Egyptto March 1916, Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917 Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18, GSO, 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen] 
Dunsterville’s Mission through N W. Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918, GSO 1 Caucasus 
Section, GH Q British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, DSO. 
Bt.-Lt Col), PSC. Camberley, 1920, 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24, 
DDMI Army Headquarters, 1924-29, 
DMO, 1930; Comdr , Wana Bde ,1931 34, 
Comdr , Delhi Independent Bde , 1934 36 

ADC to HM the King, 193235, Dy 
Adjutant General, A H Q , 19386 38, Comdr 

Lahore District, 193840, Retd and re 

employed in Nov 1940 to date Addrese Co 
Lloyds Bank, New Delhi 


SAVARKAR, VinayaK DAamopaR, Bar at Law. 
Poet, Dramatist and Historian Pres, Hindu 
Mahasabha, since 19387 6 1883 Educ 

Poona and London Has been a political 
convict and has suffered transportation 
for 14 years and laterinternment Released 
in 1987 and since then has been in the fore- 





SCHOFILLD ALFRED, BSc 


SEN Mks 
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front of Hindu Mahasabha movement, having 
presided over all its sessions at Ahmedabad, 
19387 Nagpur 1938 Calcutta, 1939, Madura, 
1940, Bhagalpur 1941 and at Cawnpore in 
1942 lected Pres for 194344 also, A 
purse of two to three lachs was presented by 
the public Conferred degree of Doccor of Laws 
ay Nagpur University Address Bombay, 


SCHERER, ROBERT, Head Office Delegate for 


Volkart Bros’ Branches m India and 
Ceylon, 6b Oct 1, 1895, m Helen 
Klara d@ of E Hausermann, Winterthu 


(Switzerland) twosons Educ Government 
Commercial College, Zuerich (Switzerland) 

Came to India as Assistant 1n 1916, jomed 
Bombay Volunteer Rufles in 1916, passed G 
DA examination (w Hons ) 1n 1921, Member 
of General Committee of Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce in 1936 37 and 1938-39 Member 
of Governing Body of Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research since 19386 Address 

Roval Bombay\ acht Club Bombay 


(Econ), His 
Majesty s Trade Commussioner Calcutta b 
1889 m Gladys Eleanor, d of A E Hawkes, 
Burton on Trent Educ Manchester School 
of Commerce and University of London In 
business in Manchester, 1909 12, Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14 , 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
191518 Lecturer in Economics, etc to Ban 
kers’ Institute 1919 20 appomted to Inland 
Revenue Department, London 1921 28 and 
Department of Overseas [Trade 1923 1930 
Publecatwns ‘“‘ Routme of Commerce” and 
“Commercial Practice’ 4ddress Bengal 
Club Calcutta 


SEN THE HON BLE MR JUSTIOE AMARENDRA 


NatH BA (Hons) Barat Law Judge, 
High Couit Caicutta since 1988 6 Mav 13, 
1891 m Mrmahmi Sinha d of Lt Col N P 
Sinha IMS Edue St Aaviers College, 
and High School Calcutta Rangoon College 
Ran.oon and Middle Temple London En 
rolled at High Court at Calcutta 1915 and 
practised there till 1926 , Appomted as Special 
Officer in the Legislative Department Govern 
ment of India 1926 Appointed District and 
Sessions Judge, 1927, twice Spemal Ofhcer 
in the Judicial Department of Government ot 
Bengal Address 4, Hungerford Street 
Calcutta 


HANNAH 0 in Calcutta, BA 
(Hons), BL (ist class) Fduc Calcutta 
University Teachers Diploma, London 
Resided in London for sever il ye irs studying 
and carijing on active 
propiganda on behalf of 
recoznized womens orjani- 
zations mm India In 1932 
she was invited to return 
to India to help to launch 
the Lady Irwin Colleze 
New Delhi and has been 
Directress of that Institu 
tion ever since Mrs Sen ,j 
1s deeply interested m j 
women § activities and was Pa ses 
one of the representatives 

of the Womens Indian Association at the 
joint meeting of the three Womens Organi- 
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zations convened in Delhi, January 1935, to SETALVAD, SIR CHIMANLAL Hania, K.C.I. 


consider the Joint Parliamentary Report. 
She is now the Vice-President of the 
All-India Women’s Conference, member of 
the Central Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau, the Central Committee of the Tuber- 
culosis Association of India, the Governing 
Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi and the Indraprastha Girls’ 
College. Delhi. Address ~ Lady Irwin College, 
Sikandra Road, New Delhi. 


SEN, Ksurrish CHanpRA, B.A. (Calcutta), 
1909, B.A. (Cambridge, Tripos in Moral 
Sciences, 1912), Judge, igh Court, 
Bombay. 6. 1888. m. to Lila Das Gupta. 
Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 
1918 ; Assistant Collector, Nasik and Dharwar 
districts, 1913-1920; Assistant Judge, Dhar- 
war, Sholapur, Khandesh and Thana districts, 
1920-1923; Assistant Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Secretary to Legislative 
Council, 1923-24; Deputy Secretary, Legal 
De ent, 1924-25; District and Sessions 
Judge, Thana and Kanara districts, 1923 
and 1925-28; Registrar of High Court, 
Appellate Side, 1928-19381; District and 
Sessions Judge, Hyderabad (Sind), 1931-34; 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 1935-37; 
officiated as Judge, High Court of Bombay 
in 1934, 19386 and June 1937 to February 
1939; Additional Judge, High Court of 
Bombay since March 1939 to 1941, when 
confirmed as a permanent Judge. Address: 
Crismill, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


SEN, Sus, CHANDRA, C.BE. (1987), M.Sc. 
(1st Class), LL.B., Gold Medalist, Universky 
of Calcutta and Incorporated Society. 
Solicitor to the Government of India at Cal- 
cutta and Advocate, High Court of Calcutta; 
m. <Ashalata Sen. SEduc.: Presidency 
College and University Law College, Calcutta, 
Adviser to the Government of India in con- 
nection with the Indian Companies Act 
and the Indian Insurance Act; Member for 
sometime of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and Council of State. lications : Indian 
Companies Act (jointly with Sir Nrependra- 
nath Sircar), Address: 30, Nandan Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta; 6, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 


SEN, Srp UsHa Natu, Kr. (1944), C.B.E (19381) 
Chief Press Adviser to the Govt. of India, 1944. 
Late Dir. and Managing Editor. Associated 
Press of India. 6. 6th October, 1880. Educ. : 
at Ripon College, Caleutta. Address: The 
Western Court, New Delhi. 


SESHU AYYAR, ERoDE RAMASWAMY, M.A., 
C.1.8., Accountant General, Bombay; 5b. 
Oct, 26, 1892; m. Seethamma, d. of C. 8. 
Doraiswamy Iyer, ex-Chief Justice, Mysore 
State. Educ.: Salem and Presy. Coll., 
Madras. Joined the Indian Audit & Accounts 
Service in 1914; Railway Audit 1930- 


1987 ; op nted Accountant General, 

1987; Director of Railway Audit, 
) , 1940. Addrese: Flat No. 11, “ Tulsi 
Vihar ’’, Marine Drive, Bombay, 


| 


(1924), LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bomba 
6. July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbhera 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedaba 
Educ.: Elphinstone College, Bomba 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborou; 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunt 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bomb: 
High Court, 1920: Member, Executive Coun: 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to Ju 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Ur 
versity, 1917-1929. Address ;: Setalvad Roa 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


SETH SAKARLAL BALABHAI, M.L.A., Pre 
Millowners’ Association, Ahmedabad. 
1886, s. of Seth Balabhai Damodarde 
Millowner; After completing his educatio 
he entered business in 
1903; started the Sarang- 
pur Cotton Mfg. Co. Ltd, 
No. 2 in 1928, remodelled 
No 1 Mill in 19384; At 
present manages three 
Cotton Mills, Elected 
Member of Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association in | 
the Bombay Legislative ; 
Assembly for a number of & 
years. Address: Sankady 
Sherry, Ahmedabad. 


SETHI, 
Bahadur, 
Tajir-ul-mulk Tazimi Sardar al 
Jagirdar of Manikpur (Jhalawar State 
Banker and Millowner. s. of Seth Balchandji, 

1898. m. Ratna Prabha, da 

ghter of Sir Hukamchan 

Kt., Indore, 1910; two sor 

Bhupendra Kumar, and 7 

Kumar. Partner, Seth Bin 

diram Balchand, Banke: 

@ President All-India Khand 

wal Digamber Jain Mah 

sabha, 1919. President : T) 

Municipal Board, The Cott 

Merchants’ Association, T 

fa Scindia Education Socie 
and Praja Hitkari Mand: 

Vice-President : The Forwa 

The Chamber 

Commerce, Ujjain. The Hindi Litera 

Society of Central India, Indore, Shri Madh: 

Club, Ujjain, The Digamber Jain Sabha, Malw 

General Secretary: The Rajputana Hin 

Sahitya Sabha, Jhalrapatan City. Membe 

The Majlis Kanun (Legislative Assembl: 

The Majlis Am, The Economic Develo 

ment Board, The Central Cotton Committe 

Gwalior. Managing Director: The Bin 

Mills Co. Ltd. Director: The Hukamcha) 

Mills Co. Ltd., Indore. Is a regular contribut 

to charitable institutions. Recreatio: 

Reading. Clubs; The Cricket Club of Ind 

The Willingdon Sports Club, The Radio Clr 

Bombay, Jiwaji Club, Gwalior, Shri Yas 

want Club, Indore, Shri Madhav Club, Ujja! 

Address:  Binod Bhawan, Ujjain (0.1.). 





R 
Vanijya Bhushan, Jain Ratn 


SETH LALCHAND BALCHAND, 





Ujjain. 
Cotton Association, 
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SETHI, SETH MANIKCHAND’' BALOHAND, 
Rai Bahadur, Tajir-ul-mulk, Vanijya- 
Bhushan, Daulatewafadar Scindia Hony. 
A.D.C. to His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior: Tazimi Sardar and 
Jagirdar of Manikpur 
(Jhalawar State); Banker 
and Millowner. s. of Seth 
Balchandji. b. 1888, m. 1900. 
Head of the firm of Seth 
Binodiram Balchand, Binod 












Mills Co. Ltd., Ujjain, 
Deepchand Mills: The 
Kotah Match Factory, 


if and several Cotton Ginning 

, 4 and Pressing Factories at 

e > Agar, Sanawad, Khargone, 
* Umri, etc. Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Binod Mills Co 
Ltd., Ujjain. Presided at the All-India Jain 
Maha Sabha in 1920. Was member of the 
first Gwalior Legislative Council. Is member 
of the Economic Development Board, Gwalior 
State. Has been five times to Europe and 
has travelled extensively all over the continent, 
Has contributed handsomely to many deserv- 
ing charities. Recreation: Travel. Clubs: 
Willingdon Sports Club, Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. Address: Binod Bhawan, Jhalra- 
patan City (Jhalawar State) or Manik Vilas, 


SHAH, AMRITLAL POPATLAL, BA. 
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art societies and journalistic clubs in India 
and in Europe. Keen amateur photographer, 
has exhibited photos all over the country and 
won gold, silver and bronze plaques and many 
certificates of merit. Favourite colour green. 
Publications: Travels in South India (for 
which the late Dr. Annie Besant wrote a 
Foreword); Chameleons: A collection of short 
stories ; Shah Jahan: a monograph (for which 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
CH , wrote a Foreword): Address: 16, Pedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


(Hons.), 
Dewan, Lunawada State, (Gujarat). b 
June 11, 1906 m Miss Shantadevi, d. of Lallu- 
bhai N. Shah. Zduc.: Dhandhuka High 
School, Dhandhuka, Bahud- 
din College, Junagadh. Bril- 
liant career both at the 
High School and College. 
A good speaker and debator. 
Won several elocution 
prizes at the College. 
Advocate, High Court of 





Judiature at Bombay ‘VWRRmm , 
Joined Lunawada State Services in 1929 under 
British Admini stration. Worked as Revenue 
Officer, Customs Officer, Huzur Secretary, 
Special First Class Magistrate & Nyayadhish, 
and Member of the Executive Council. His 





Empress Road, Gwalior. 


SETHI, Ram LAL, RAI BAHADUR, M.S8e. 
(Punjab), 1917; BSc, Agriculture (Edin.), 
1921. Selected I. A. 8. in December 1921. 
Director of Agri.. Sind, since 1945. 0. 
April 20, 1894. Educ.: at Govt. College. 


i j h; , 
Sn a eae Ue > services were taken on loan by the Balasinor 
1922-36; Secretary Adviser to Sir John State in 1935 as Office Superintendent. Won 
Russell, 1936-37; Assistant Agricultural the love and esteem of people there and 


Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, 1937-40; Professor of Agriculture 
and Principal, Govt. Agricultural College, 
Cawnpore, 1941 Cane Commissioner, U. P. 


reverted to Lunawada State service again. 
Satisfied all concerned including the Ruler, 
the ruled and the Political Department and 


saa 3 bryan title “ pcarsey J ~ appointed Dewan on 18-3-1944, Address : 
. ications : about twenty scientil =, da : 
papers on different subjects. Address unawada (Gujarat). 
Karachi. 
SETT, Ap! K., Life Fellow, Royal eographical SHAH, BHUPENDRA MANILAL, Managing 


Society, Life Fellow. Royal Society of Arts. 
Author and Journalist ; b. Oct , 1904; Educ.‘ 
Cathedral High School, Bombay and Imperial 
High School, Bombay ; was | | 
in Europe between 1920-24 ; Pk 
took special lessons from H. 
E. Cousins, a specialist in 
economics, and author of 
several books on the subject , 
was also trained at a private 
Academy conducted by 
Mr.Gladstone, nephew of ie 
the great Gladstone ; studied & 
literature and art and 3 
travelled all over the 
Continent; has also travel- 
led extensively in India. Was Hom 
P, A, to Sir Mirza Ismail, for about thret 
years, when Sir Mirza was Dewan of Mysore 
knows innumerable eelebrities, both in Indi: 
and in Europe, with whom he frequent: 
corresponds. Hobbies : collecting photo 
gape apd autographs of famous people 
ng, travelling. § member of man: 
40 


coy Ah oe 






Director, The New Metro Insurance Cp., Ltd. ; 
Director, Metro Industries Ltd. Bombay, 
Partner, New Era Pictures, Bombay, Inter- 
national Traders, Bombay. 
Promoted Metro Industries 
Ltd. b. at Bhavnagar, 16th 
December 1917; ¢. at the 
Alfred High School, Bhav- 
nagar. m. Miss Sabita. 1 
son. Entered insurance 
business in 1938 as an agent. 
Partner, Modi & Co., 1939. 
Inspector of agencies, the 
Warden Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1940. Promoted 
the New Metro Insurance 





Co., Ltd. in 1941 of which he is the Jt. 
Managing Director. Recreation : Scouting, 
Hockey, Cricket, Swimming etc. Address: 


Jan Mansion, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Boad, 
Fort, Bombay. 
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SHAH, CHANDULAL T , Dy Manager for India, 
Crown Life Insurance Company (of Canada) 
b in Wadhwan, Jan 29,1906 After complet 
ing his education, entered surance business 
as independent Chief Agent 
for several Bntish and 
American Fire Insurance 
Companies , joined “‘ Crown 
laife’’ im August 1931 
appointed their Chief Agent 
for Bombay Presidency 11 
1932 , admitted  imto 
partnership in the Chief 
Agency for the ail India 
Organisation of the 
Company in Jan 1936, 
Deputy Manager for India, 
1945 Takes keen interest in social activities 
and contributes generously to deserving causes 
his total charities so far amounting to over 
Rs 2,00,000 Rotarian, Member, Fellowship 
C ttee and Vocational Cttee , Freemason 
Member of Managing C’ttee of various 
social, charitable and educational institutions 
such as Vile Parle Kelavni Mandal, Balkan 
J1 Bari Hindu Deen Daya Sangha Mahavir 
Jain Vidyalaya, Shakuntala Kantilal Gurls 
High School ete Clubs Rotary Club CCI 
Krishna Hindu Merchants & Bombay 
Lodge Address (Residence) ‘“ Kum Kum 
Opp Aerodrome, ‘Vile Parle Bombay 25 
(Office) Fazalbhoy Bldg, Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Fort, Bombay 1 


SHAH, Lt Col JELAL MoocnooLt, OBE 
MRCS (Eng), LRCP (Lond), FCPS 
(Bom), IMS MBE (Milly Dvn),OB E 
(Civil Dvn), Hon Presy Mgste , JP, 
Principal, Grant Medical College and Supdt , 
J J group of Hospitals, Bombay, since 1941 
6 Jany 17, 1886, m Shahanshah Begum 
Educ St Marv’s High School, Bombay 
St Vincents High School, Poona, Deccan 
Poona , Grant Medical Coll , Bombay , 
St Bartholomew 8 Hospital Medical School, 
London , Commussjoned to the Indian Medical 
Service, 17, Dec 1915, Surgical Specialist, 
No 5 Indian General Hospital, Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, 191617, Venereal 
Speciahst, No 6 IGH, EEF, 191719, 
Il, British Miltary Mission, North 
East Persian Force & Russia, 192021, 
DADG,IMS, Simla, 192224, PA to 
Surgeon General with Bombay Govt , 1925-29 , 
Venereal Specialst to Bombay Govt., 
1981-89, Supdt, Mahableshwar, 1939 41 
Pubiwatwons Treatment of Venereal Diseases » 
several articles in medical journals on venereal 
diseases Address 147/C, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay 26 


SHAH, THE Hon’sLE Sim SHANTIDAS ASKURAN, 
Kt (1942), JP, owner, Landlord, 
Member, Council df State Sheriff of Bombay 
(1944) 6 1882, m Manibai due at Cutch 

Dir, Scindia Steam Nav Co, Ltd, and 
several Textile Mulls, Chairman, Manhar 
Mills, Pioneer in Art Silk Industry 
and is Dir and Vice-Pres of Silk and Art Silk 
Mills Assocn , President, All-India Jain Asso 

clation, keenly interested in education and 
has made substantial contributions to the 
Benares Hindu University ; has taken | | 
part in famine relief in Ahmednagar and. 





SHAHAB UD DIN, THE 
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none aa and fed several lakhs of famine- 
stricken people , member, Bombay Presidenc 
Famine Relief Fund for 20 years, until 
recently, President, Committee for feeding 
oor on occasion of the visit of H RH the 

ince of Wales, Hon Secretary, HE The 
Governor’s Sind Relief Fund , Vice Chairman, 
Alms Distnbution Sub Committee in con 
nection with their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations in 1986. Chairman, Rice Distri- 
bution Committee set up in connection with 
the Coronation of HM King George VI in 
1937, Member, Mayors Flood Relief 
Committee , Chairman, Citizen’s Emergency 
Relief Cttee started in aid of destitutes of 
the great fire which broke out in Bombay 
in April 1944 from explosions in the docks 
Was Chairman, Baroda Steels Ltd Has 
visited Europe several times’ elected to 
Council of Staten 1935 Recreations Racing, 
Cards and Bulhards Clubs RWITC, 
Willingdon Club, Orient Club, Cricket Club 
of India, Ltd Bombay Flying Club, Rosha 
nara Club and Chelmsford Club Delhi, etc 
Address Mahendra Bhuvan, Nepean Sea 
Road, Bombay 6 


HON’BLE KHAN 
BAHADUR Simm CHAUDHARI, Kt (1930), BA, 
LL B , Advocate, High Court Speaker, Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, Founder and Proprietor, 
“Indian Cases ” and ‘‘Criminal Law Journal’, 
Member, Legislative assembly, for 8 years 

President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legis 
lative Council, re elected President, Punjab 
Legislative Council in January 1927 Edue 

Government College and Law College, Lahore 
Startéd Criminal Law Journa) of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909 Was first elected 


member, Lahore Municipal Committee in 
1918, ifs President in 1922 Elected 
member, Punjab Legislative Council, 


re-elected President, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee, 1924 Publications The Criminal 
Law Journal of India Indian Case, and two 
Punjabi poems Address Legislative 
Assembly, Lahore 


SHAHPURA, Raja Duiray UMAID SInauHJI, 


Raja SAHEBof b 7th March1876 Succeed 
ed to gad: in 1932 Permanent salute 9 
s He 1s a memper of the Chamber of 


Princes in hisownright Address Shahpura 


(Rajputana) 


KHAN SAHEB MAHOMADMIYAN SHREE SHAIKH 


AMINUDDIN MtvaNn, Deputy Karbhari, Mana- 
vadar State at Bantwa 6 May 15 1893 
Comes from the ruling family of Mangrol 
State, Kathawar and is 
related to their Khan 
Saheb, the ruler of 
Manavadar State rendered 
valuable and useful service 
while m the service of 
Mangrol and Manavadar 
States Educational Secy , 
Private Secy ,and Supdt of 
Police, Mangrol, represen- 
tative of Manavadar State 
in Bantwa for the last 18 
ears, an efficient adminis- 
ator and largely respon- 
sible for the increase in State Revenues, 
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awarded Gold Medal in 1937 by the 
then Political Agem, Western Kathiawar 
States on behalf of the Anjumane-Islam 
of Bantva; exempted from the Arms Act; 
Hon. Secy., War Fund Cttee, since the 
beginning of the war; collected funds, and 
contributed freely to War and Red Cross 
Funds; has also rendered valuable help in 
recruiting work, Address: Bantva. 


SHAIKH MaAnMoop Hasan KHAN Hagi KHAN 
BAHADUR, Landlord, Magistrate, Dist, Patna, 
Bihar. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
Deputy leader of opposition in Behar 
Assembly and Leader of Muslim League 
Group in Assembly, Barh. 6. 1895. m. 
Musammat Bibi Mariam-un-Nisani. Edue.: 
at M.A.O, College, Aligarh, U.P. Remained 
Chairman of the Barh Municipality, Chairman 
of the Local Board, Secretary of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, Barh; Director of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bihar and 
Orissa ; Member of the Patna District Board ; 
Secretary of the Bayley H.E. School, Barh and 
Secretary of male & female hospitals, founder 
of the Lucas Moslem girls schools. Family 
enjoys the hereditary title of ‘“ Khan” 
from the time of Shah Alam IT, Moghu 
Emperor, and had been granted considerable 
landed properties with 10,000 cavalry and 
infantry. His ancestors were the last Governor 
of Bihar, Finance Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief in Moghul Emperor’s time. (1931); 
Address: Khan Sahib (1924) ; Khan Bahadur 
Mahmod Garden, Barh, District Patna, Bihar. 


SHANKAR Rav, Harrmnaadl, B.A., C.1.E 
(1931) ; 6. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Bai. 
Educ: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras, Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department. 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
1924; Asstt. Secretary, Government 0: 
India, Finance bay echarbiag 1924; Under 
Secretary, 1925; tas Secretary, 1926 

Budget Officer, 1926-31; Member, Legislativ: 
Assembly, 1927, 1980 and1981; Dy. Con 
trolier of the Currency, Bombay, 1931-35, 
Controller of the Currency, 1935; Secretary 
Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society Ltd. 

Bombay, 1915-19; President, Kanara Saraswa' 
Association, Bombay, 1931-32; President 
Mahasabha of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
Karnatak Assocn., Bombay, 1937-38 ; Bombay 
Homeopathic Medical Assocn., 1937-38 and 
1940-41, Publications: Indian Thought 10 
She and Tennyson ; Tales from Society * 
The Chitrapur Saraswat Directory ; A Chitrapu. 
Saraswat Miscellany ; The claims of Homeo- 
pathy: The Anandashram Cup Jubilee Souvenir, 
Address: 2, Laburnum Road, Bombay 7. 


SHANKARSHASTRI, NARASINHSHASTR: 
PanDmr JorTmRMARTAND, ‘“‘ Daivajnamuku 
talankar,"’ Kaiser-i-Hind (Bronze Medal) 
1942. Astronomer, Astrologer and Land 
lord. Bb. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, 
a. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of mesh. 
war, Educ.: Hosaritti, Compiler of thi 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hos 
sritti Panchang’’; PubHsher of the annus. 
general predictions. Publications: Annus. 
Indian Calendar: #Bhamini-Dipika it 


an India 


Sanskrit (a treatise on Astrology); Kala- 
chandrika in Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara 
(a treatise on Astrology) with Commentary 
tn Marathi; Daivajna-Ratnakar in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology); Griha-Ratna-Mala 


in Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy), has 
contributed an article on ‘‘ Indian-Calendar 


Reform,” published in ‘‘ What India Thinks,’’ 
edited by C. Roberts of Calcutta. Water- 
diviner in Sanskrit ; Forecast of Administration 
of H.E. Lord Wavell. Viceroy and Gov.-Gen. of 
India. Address : Haveri, Dharwar Dist. 
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SHANTILAL, MANGALDAS SHAH. b, in 1901. 


Graduate of Bombay University. Managing 
Director, The Jehangir Vakil Mills Co. Ltd., 
Ahmedabad, The New Jehangir Vakil Mills 
Co. Ltd., Bhavnagar, The 
Navjivan Mills Ltd., Kalol 
(N.G.). Chairman, Unique 
Motor & General Insurance 
Co. Ltd., National Gramo- 
phone Record Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd., Exchange 
Bank of India & Africa 
Ltd., Director, Central Mer- 
cantile Assurance Co. Ltd., 
and several other con- 
cerns, Attended Geneva International Labour 
Conference as Adviser to the Employers 
Delegate from India, 1938. Vice-President, 
Ahmedabad Mulowners’ Association for the 
years 1939 and 1941. Member of the Senate 
of Bombay University from 1928-48. Takes 
interest in social affairs and education. 
Address: Near Police Lines, Shahi Baug, 
Ahmedabad. 





SHARMA, DIWAN CHAND, M.A.; 6. March 1898 ; 


s. of Goswani Nihal Chand and Shrimati 
Saraswati Devi, Head of the Department of 
English, D. A. V. College, Lahore. m. Durga 
Devi, d. of Goswani Bhagat 
Ram. Edue.: at D. A. 
V. College, Lahore and 
Pres. College,’ Calcutta. 
Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ, Convener, Board of 
Studies in English; Vice- 
Pres., All-India Federation 
of Educational Asscns. 
Member, P. E. N. (Indian 
Centre); Contributor to 
Indian and foreign Journals. Publications : Our 
Indian Heritage (Blackie) ; The Prophets of the 
East (Longmans); Tales of Friendship, Ideals 
and Realities, Learn and Live (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press); Hindu Heroes and Heroines (Mac- 
millan). Recreations: Walking, trekking, 
music and the pictures. Club: Rotary Club, 
Lahore. Address: 1A, Court Street, Lahore. 
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SHARMA, Soma Datta, B.A., B.Com., Merchan' 
and Director, the National Savings Ban] 
Ltd. and Shree Mangla Sugar Works Ltd. 
Chaumehla. Proprietor, Sharma Tradini 
Co., Bombay. 6. ist March 1900. So! 
-of Pandit Balak Ram 
mee Sharma of Ludhiana 
ve (Punjab). m. Miss Puran: 
ws «devi, d. of Pandit Nandlal 
of Raikote. 3 sons and ~ 
daughters. Zduc.; at th 
Govt. High School, 
Ludhiana, Govt. College, 
Lahore and the Sydenham 
College of Commerce. 
Bombay. Graduated 1921. 
oe B. Com., 1925. Entere 
business at an early age, 
Founded the Sharma Trading Co. in 19238: 
President, Electrical Merchants Association 
and Secretary, The Punjab and Frontier As- 
sociation, Bombay. Ex-Hony. Joint Secretary, 
All-India Manufactvrers’ Organisation, Bom- 
bay and Member, Indian Merchants Chamber 
Office: 159/163, Lohar Street. Residence: 
Anand Bhavan, 14th Road, Khar, Bombay. 


° 


SHASTRI, Prasav Dutt, Ph.D. (Kiel), B.Sc. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A., B.T. Hon., M.O.L 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra; 
Vachaspati (Nadia); I.E.8.; Principal, 
Rajshahi College, 1933-37; Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta, 1938; Sen. 
Prof. of Mental and Moral Phil. in Presidency 
Coil., Calcutta since 1912; Principal, Hooghly 
Govt College, 1927. 6. 20th June 1885. 
Educ. : Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel 
Bonn and Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres. 
at 4th Int. Congress of Philosophy held 
at Bologne, 1911; invited to lecture in 
Universities of Geneva, Florence and Rome, 
1918-14, Visited the U.S.A. and Canada in 
1920-22 and invited to address Harvard 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hopkins and 
Toronto Universities. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Delivered a series 
of lectures before the University of Geneva 
by special invitation in January 1935. 
Publications ; Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational and literary subjects. 
Address: 3, Multan Read, Lahore. 








SHAUKAT, M., Zamindar, Merchant, Indus- 
trialist; 56, Feb. 3, 1919; Director, Bihar 
National Transport Service, Nagmatia Motor 
Service; Secy., Madanpur, 
Thana Muslim’ League, 
Apollo Artists’ Union, 
Anjuman Tanzim-ul-musal- 
meen, Urdu Academy; 
Patron, Urdu Daily ; Takes 
active interest in Politics, 
Social and Educational re- 
form; Also interested in 
Chemical Industry. Hob- 
bies: Drama and Scenario 
writing in Urdu for the — 
Radio; Nature Cure, Fine 

Art and Photography. Publications; Articles 
on History of Indian Nationality; Pakistan 
Constitution, Medium of Instruction wm our 
Universities, The word “‘ Hindu or Hindustan” 





SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 


HERIFF, O. 5. 
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originates from Persian. A simple study of 
flight. Address: Nagmatia Villa, P.O. 
Madanpur, Gaya Dist. 


SHEKH Din MonAaMeED, KHAN BAHADUR (1981), 


M.A., LL.B., Hon. LL.D. (Punjab; 1944, 
Judge, High Court, Lahore. 06. 2nd 
December, 1886. Educ.: mostly at Lahore. 
Started as a Lawyer in 1910; Vice- 
President and President of the Municipal 
Committee, Gujranwala, 1916-1933 ; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, 1933; Additional 
Judge, High Court, 1984; Member, Delimi- 
tatien Committee, 19385; Special Officer to 
Government, Punjab, 1936; Additional 
Judge, High Court, May 1986; Puisne Judge, 
80th March, 1987. Address: High Court, 
Lahore. 

London 
Correspondent of The Times of India. b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.;: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford. m. 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined the 
staff of The Times (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
Times of India, 1907-1928 ; Editor, 1928-1982; 
Temporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission. Publications : Contri- 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa, ‘fhe Byculla Club: a history”’, 
‘Bombay Place-names and Street-names,” 
“A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles” and “Bombay.” Edited, “ Bombay 
in the days of Queen Anne ’”’ for the Hakluyt 
India, 


fety. Address: The Times of 
allsbery Square, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


NaSuRULLA; Non-Offcial 
Labour and Civil Supphes), 
Mysore State Cabinet ; belongs to the Sir 
Khaz. Family of Bangalore, noted for its 
scholars in Islamic law ra 

and __ theology. Educ. : 
Central Coll., Bangalore, 
and Bombay. Started life 
as advocate; appointed 
Official Liquidator of the 
Bangalore Bank Ltd. 1939 ; 
takes interest in the aca- 
demic life of the State 
and local self government 
institutions ; was a member 
of the SRangalore City 
Municipality for nearly 14 
years; served on the University Senate, 
the Central Advisory C’ttee. of the Mysore 
National War Front and the Mysore Political 
Aftaira C’ttee. which was constituted to advise 
the Government on political matters : Member 
of most of the Scholarship, College and 
Executive C'’ttees. of all the principal Muslim 
Asscns. Address; Bangalore. 


Mini-ter (La, 
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SHETH CHATURBHUJDAS CHIMANLAL (Zaver- 
chand Laxmichand ) 6 March 18, 1904, Direc- 
tor and Partner of Managing Agents firm 
in Shree Yamuna Mills Ld, Baroda, The 
Baroda Spg & Wvg Co 
mm Ltd , Baroda, also partne) 
3 in Datar Match Factory, 
Petlad Krishna Pencil 
Factory, Petlad The Vasani 
Engineermmng Co, Ltd 
Baroda, Messrs Zaver 
chand Laxmichand & Co 
Baroda, etc He is an 
elected President of thi 
Federation of Baroda State 
: ‘¥ Mills & Industries, Baroda 
since 28 9 41 and a member, 
AllIndia Textile Control Board, Industry 
Cttee , Textile Control Board, Post War 
Reconstruction Cttee, Textile Control 
Board etc He is a Snatak (Graduate) of the 
Gujarat Vidvapith and takes keen interest 
m social welfare and industrial development 
activities in the State He 1s also a member 
of the Baroda State Legislative Council 
State Post War Reconstruction Cttee, Advi 
sory Board of the Commerce College, Baroda, 
Middle Class Educated Unemployment 
Cttee of the State, Industries Board, Baroda 
State and such other Committees Address 
Krishna Kun, Race Course. Baroda, 


SHETHIA, DEVOHAND DHARAMSI, J P, Senior 
Partner of Messrs S D Shethia & Co. 
Bombay 6 1886 at Anjar (Cutch), m 1901 
Devkabai @ of Thakar Jivra) Kalyanj1 Anjar 
One adopted son Mr Madhu 
sudan, and one daughter 
Jamnabai Started business 
career at the age of 17 in ¢ 
Bombay, then Calcutta, ° 
finally settling down at 
Bombay—entirely a self 
made man Charitably dis 
posed, has donated several 
institutes including Goklibai 
High School, Vile Parle, 
started Gurls’ School at + 
Anjar after his mothers 








but 
compound wall in their family temple 


name, 


Gangeshwar and a Dharmashalla_ also 
at Anjar (Cutch) and gave Rs 3 000 during 
famine in Cutch He1is a tiustee in many 
charitable trusts and is the President of 
Bombay Cutchi Lohana Betada Community 
and Vice President of Bombay Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha He started Gurkha Sangh 
m Bombay, was their President and did 
great service during communal riots 
Address Residence— Bharat Mahal’ 23 B 
Doongersi Road Wilkeshwar, Bombay 
Office Podar Chambers, Pars) Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay 


SHIRLAW, JoHNn Fenton, MRCVS (1923) 
Veterinary Research Officer in charge of 
Pathology, Imperial Vetermary Research 
Institute, Mukteswar, UP 06 Aug  8ist, 
1896 m to Leslie Hamilton (nee Wilkes) 
Edue at George Heriots School, Edinburgh, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, University 
of Edinburgh Assistant to Professor of 
Pathology, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
1922-27, Professor of Pathology, Punjab 


in India t2t3 
Veterinary are A 1927-1986, Officer in 
charge, Pathology, 1986 Contributions on 
humerous veterinary scientific subjects 
Address Imperial Veterinary ch 
Institute, Mukteswar, U P. 


SHIRNAME, Dk T G@ BAg (Bom) Ph D 


(Wales), 8S (Lond) FR Econ 8 (Lond ), 
Deputy Agricultural Marketing Officer to the 
Govt of India since Sept 1945 b Novem 

ber 12 1899 Edue at Poona Abery 

stwyth (Wales) and London Demonstrator 
and Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 

Agricultural Coll , Poona (1925 30) sent on 
study leave by Govt to England (1930 82), 
attached to work with Indjin Trade Cmmenr , 
London (1932) Professor of Agricultural 
Kconomics, Agri College, Poona, from Govt 
1932 on deputation to Govt of India as 
Marketing Officer, 1935 39 from July 1939 
Chief Marketing Officer, Bombay Province, 
Bombay , from Jan 1942 Controller of Prices, 
Bombay Additional Director of Civil 
Supplies Bombav, March 1944—August 1945 

travelled widely in Lurope and all Provinces 
and States in India Burma and Baluchistan 
Correspondent for India, International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists (1932 
34) orgamsed the Indian Society of Agnicul 
tural Economics and its first Secretary (1939) 
and Vice President (194245), Secretary, 
Bombay Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 
Committee (1934) Organised Bombay Co 
operative Marketing Society Ltd Examiner 
for B Ag, BSc (Agn ), and MCom_ Secre 
tary Deccan Maratha Education Association 
Poona (1927 34) Chairman Shri Shivayi 
Maratha Societv Poona (1934 35), President 
Bombay Education League, Ex Officio 
Chairman, Consumers’ Advisory Committee , 
Member, GIP Rly Advisory Committee 

Provincial Rural Development Board etc 
Vice President, Maratha Recruitment Board 
Address New Delhi 


SHRI Sri NIWAS PRASAD SIVGH JU DEO 


Yuvaraj of Kantit Byaipur Raj, heir and the 
only son of Raja Vem Madhava Prasad Singh 
Sahib the head of Gaharwar clan of Rajputs 
claiming direct descent from 
the last king of Kanau) FX 
He was fully entrusted | ‘a 

with the whole management 
of the kKstate in the | 
hfe time of his father 
5b 16th August, 1918 
Ed privately at home 
Travelled extensively almost 
all over the country ™ 
the sister of the present 
Rit Sahib of Mahason 
in 1936 Has one daughter 
Recreatwons Riding sports 
Address 
UP 





and music 
Rajdhani Bijaipur, Dist Mirzapur, 


SHROFF, ARDESHIR DARABSHAW, B A (Hons ) 


(Bom), BSc (Econ) London Director 
Tata Sons Ltd 0» June 4, 1899 m Jerbai 
Panday due Elphinstone Coll , Bombay, 
London School of Economics, London, Prof 
of Advance Banking at Sydenham Coll 
Bombay, Vice Pres , Bombay Shareholders’ 
Assen , 1036 37, Member, Cttee of Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber 193036, Vice-Pres , 
Indian Merchants Chamber, 1936, Trustee 
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of the Port of Bombay, 1988-37, Member of 
Ootton Textile Board, 1982; Income-tax 
Advisory Cttee., 1936, and Morrison Stock 
Exchange Enq Cttee., 1986; An expert 
witness before the Select Cttee. of Central 
Assembly on the Reserve Bank Bill 1934. 
Secy., Currency League, 1938-84; Director: 
Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Director-in-Charge, 
Investment Corporation of India, Ltd., 
Non-official Indian Delegate to the World 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
U.8.A., 1944. One of the authorg of the 
Bombay 15-Year Plan. Addfess: ‘“‘ Eddie 
House ’’, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

SHROFF, Karknvusnrvu Rorrony P., J.P., 
President, Stock Exchange, Bombay, and 
Director of several Joint Stock Companies. 
b. July 27, 1878; m. Aimai, d. of Rustomfi 
Panday: Educ.: Bharda New High School 
and Byramjee Jeejeebhoy College of Com- 
merce, Author of works on Mathematics. 
Recipient of Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals. lications; ‘‘ Elementary Arith- 
metics and Algebra for P. E. Students.” 
Address ;: Sunshine, Churchgate Reclamation, 
Bombay. 

SHUJAUDDIN, Kanata, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). 6. 27 Sept. 
1887. Hon. Prof., English Literature, Isla- 
mia Coll., Lahore, 1906-1908 ; Lecturer, Uni- 
versity Law Coll., Lahore, 1917-1919; 
Fellow, Punjab Univ., since 1917; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Univ. since 1921, 
Hon. Secretary, Islamia College, Lahore; 
Founder and Hon. Secy. Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922; 
Member of Council, All-India Muslim League; 
Municipal Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1930; 
Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore; 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
1988; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on behalf 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, 1933; 
awarded Jubilee Medal, 1935; Chairman, 
Reception Committee, All India Muslim 
History Conference, 1942; Member, Council 
of Law Reporting and President, Bar 
Association, High Court, Lahore. Publ- 
eations: Published a Commentary on the 
Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. 
Address ; 3, Begum Road, Lahore. 

SHUKLA, Panpir RAVISHANKAR, B.A., LL.B., 
MLL.A., Ex-Prime Minister, C.P. Government. 
b. 1876. m. to Shrimati Bhawani Bai. Edur. : 
at Nagpur Hislop College and Jubbulpore 
Law School. Head Master, Khairagarh High 
School for 8 years. Joined Bar in 1908. 
Was arrested as a non-co-operator in 1921 but 
released due to popular upheaval. Sentenced 
to 6 years’ imprisonment in 1930, to 2 years’ 
imprisonment and fine Rs. 500 in 1982. 
Practice licence cancelled by Government 
in 1982 but restored in 1985. Entered Legis- 
lative Council, 1928, as member, Swaraj Party. 
Chairman, District Council, Raipur, from 1926. 
Minister for Education, July 1937 and spon- 
sored Vidya Mandir scheme. Prime Minister 
from August 1988 10th Novemember 1939; 
Founder of The Nagpur Times, Nagpur. 
Arrested in August 1942 under the Defence of 


SHUKLA, SHRI RATNA, 


SIDDAPPA, L., B.A., 
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India Rules. Released on 15th June 19465. 
Address ; Budhapara Road, Raipur. C.P. 


M.L.A., 6. March, 
1904; graduated from Benares Hindu Univ. 
and took M.A. and Law Degrees from Allaha- 
bad Univ.; was President, Allahabad Univ. 
Union; President, City 
Congress C’ttee, 1934-35. 
Mgr, Kanya Kubja High 
School, Cawnpore : Member, 
Cawnpore Municipal and 
District Boards, and 
Chairman of their Education 
Committees; Mgr., Jaunpur 
Raj,and Member of the 
U.P. Advisory Committee 
of the E. I. Rly.; at 
present Member, 
bad Univ. Court; Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta Univ., and U.P. Leg.- 
Assembly ; connected with J. K Industries as 
Administrator of Kamla Town Trust. Hobby : 
Poetrv Address : Civil Line Cawnpore. 





SHUTTLEWORTH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 


J.P., Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay. 6. 17 June 1889. m. 
Margaret Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). 
Educ.: St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, 
and Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Commissioned. Address; 113-115, Esplanade 


Road, Fort, Bombay. ; 
LL.B., Non-Official 


Minister, Government of Mysore; 6. 1901; 
Graduated in Mysore University and studied 
Law in Poona. 


Is a member of the Represen- 
tative Assembly ; served as 
* President, Shimoga District 
Board, for 4 years; for 
some time President of the 
Shimoga District Advisory 
Committee for Education 
and District Organizer and 
Chairman of the District 
Advisory Committee, 
National War Front, 
Shimoga ; deeply interested 
| in Kannada literature; 
served as a member of 
the Mysore University Senate; was a Member 
of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Veerasaiva Conference: elected as President 
of the Mysore State Veersaiva Association 
Address: Bangalore. 





SIDHWA, R.K., Ex-Mayor of Karachi; Mem- 


ber, All-India Congress Committee , President, 
Karachi District Congress Committee : Muni- 
cipal Councillor, Karachi; Member, N.W. 
Railway Advisory Board ; Ex-Trustee, Karachi 
Port Trust; President, Sind & Baluchistan 
Postman’s and Lower Grade Staff Union; 
kederation of Telegraph men of India, and 
Burma; Currency Association and Municipal 
Sub-Inspectors’' and Lower Grade Staff Union ; 
Secretary, Passengers’ & Traffic Relief Associa- 
tion; Chairman, Railway Roads Committee ; 
President, Clearing Agents’ & Muccadams’ 
Association, Member, Executive Committee 
& Council of various institutions. Leader of 
the Congress Party in the Sind Legislative 
Assembly. Add: Victoria Road, Karachi. 


SIKKIM, Manarkasa OF, H. H. MAHARAJA Sit 


TASH! NamGyraL, K.C.8.1. (1989), K.C.1.E. 
(1928). 5. 26 Oot. 1808; ¢. of late Maharaja 


Who's Who in India 


Sir Thutob Namgyal, K CIE of Sikkim m 
grand daughter of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent 
of Tibet) Hdue Mayo College, Aymer, St 
Pauls School, Darjeeling Address The 
Palace, Gangtok, Sikkim 


SIKUND, DFWAaNn Bawapur, LAKHPAT RAI 

MA, D, Barat Law, Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, since April 1945 Educ 
Graduated with Honours from the Punjab 
Univ *MA of the Cam 
bridge Univ having passed 
the Tripos examination in 
Mental and Moral Sciences, 
Ph D of the Giessen Univ, 
Germany, and Bar at Law 
of the Middle Temple 
Practised as Advocate of 
the Lahore High Court for 
a few years Foreign & 
Political Secretary to the 
Bikaner Government in 
19380 accompanied His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to London 
in 1931 for the second Round Table Confer 
ence Secretary, Legislative Department and 
Legal Remembrancer to the Bikaner Govern 
ment and also worked on the Judicial Com 
mittee of the Bikaner State Political Minister 
Jaisalmer State 1935, specially deputed to 
England in May 1935 as a representative of 
the Jaisalmer State during the passage of 
the Govt of India Act 1985 Dewan Jaisalmer 
State, 1930 1942, Chief Member of Coureil 
Minority Admunustration, Kishengarh State, 
1942 45 Address Kapurthala 





SINGH, GavA Prasap, BA, BL, Pleader 
Muzaff: Educ Muzaffarpur, Patna 
Calcutta , m Srimati Chamels Devi has one 
¢ and three d Founder and Hony Secy of 
Town Hall Library, Muzaf 
farpur Elected Member 
of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly (1924 1934) of 
the Standing Finance Com 
mittee , Founder Mem 
ber of the Aero Club of 
India and Burma Mem 
ber of the Governing Body 
of the Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad Member 
of the Empire Parliamen 
tary Association Pres 
ded over the 13th Session of the All India 
(Qncluding Burma) Postal and R M S§ Confer 
ence Behar and Orissa Provincial Conference, 
Muraffarpur 1933 65th Session of the Burma 
Provincial Kshattriya Navyuvak Sangh, 1933 
Rangoon, 8th Session of the Punjab 
Frovineial Depressed jo girl 

mritsar, \1933, open ceremony e 
All India Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Delhi 
1938, 12th Session of the U P Provincial 
Postal and R M 8S Conference SBenares, 
1984 Member of the Governing Body, 
GBB College Muzaffarpur Hony Secretary, 
Yuveraj Dutt Intermediate College, and 
Oel Raj Girls’ School, of Oel, Dt Lakhim 
pur-Kheri, Author of Khadder (Name Pro 
tection) Act 1984 passed by the Central Legis | 
lature, Author of “ Pictorial Kashmir 
Address * Muzaffarpur (Behar) 





SINGH KUNWAR MADHAVENDRA, 





P N 
Zamindar 6 1918  m Shrimati Girish 
Devi d of Major Girja Prasad Singh Edue 
Ewing Christian Coll Allahabad and Allah 
abad Umnv Takes keen 
interest in the development 
of his Estate and has intro 
duced many practical 
reforms in his admims @ 
tration by encouraging 
cottage industries and 
handicrafts Member 
District Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial C ttee 
and Rural Development 
Assocn Allahabad Secre | 
tary Prayag Gram Seva 
Trust Allahabad associated with several 
philanthropic and humamtanan associations 
Publications Challenge to Youth Address 
Baron Raj Karchana, EI Rly 





SINGH CoLonFL MAHARAJ NARAYAN, Finance 


and Army Munister Bikaner, since May 
1943 and Acting Prime Minister 6 Dec. 
24, 1894 Educ Mayo College, Ajmer, 
Private Secy to H H the 
Maharaja, 1915, Secy to 


the Cabinet, 1918, Secy 
Foreign and Political 
Department, 1928 26, 


| Secy Finance Department, 
H 192628 and Acting Home 
and Finance Minister, 
1928 81 Served for 8 years 
in=«s Patiala in various 
capacities and again in 
e Kashmir as Private Secy 

) to H H the Maharaja and 
latterly as Political Mimster, Panna State 
Attended the First Imperial War Conference 
in 1917 as Secy to H H of Bikaner and also 
the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
Geneva 1n the same capacity in 1924 Address 
Bikaner, Ra)putana 


SINGH, Rasa Sm MaAnaRAs, MA (Oxon), 
Legis 


Bar at Law, CIE, Member, UP 
Assembly, 1987 06 17 May 1878 m 
to Gunwati Maya Das,d@ of Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozepur (Punjab) 2s, 1 @ 
Fduc Harrow and Ball Coll, Oxford 
Bar at Law 1902 UP CS 1904 Asst Sec 
to Govt of India, Dept of Education, 1911, 
Collr of Hamirpur, U P 1917 Hardoi, 1918 
Secy to UP Govt 1919, Dy Secretary 
Govt of India, Education Dept, 1920-23, 
Dy Commissioner Bahraich, 1923, Com 
missioner Allahabad, 1927 & 1929, Benares, 
1928 Chief Minister Jodhpur 1931, Agent 
General in South Africa 19382 Member, 
Lxecutive Council UP 1935 Member, U P 
Legislative Assembly, 1937, Vice Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, 1941 Prime Munuster, 
Kashmir April July 1943, President, Indian 
Christian Association and National Liberal 
Federation 1944 Delegate to Commonwealth 
Relations Conference England, 1945 Publaca- 
trons Reports on Indians in Mauritius, British 
Guiana and in South and East Africa and 
various contributions to the Press Address 
Lucknow and Simla . 
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SINGH, THE HoN SarpaR BALDFV Develop 
ment Minister, Punjab , Previously Director of 
Messrs Indra Singh & Sons Ltd Address 

1 Bromhead Road, Lahore 
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SINGH, SARDAR RANBIR, BA, LLB, Judicial 
& Political Minister Dholpur State , belongs 
to a respectable Sikh family of Rawalpindi, 
Punjab 6b in 1904 joined Dholpur State 
Service in 1930, was appointed Judge. 
of the High Court in 1937 and later on as 
Judicial and Political Minister Flected as 
General Secretary of the Central India and 
other States Group in 1944 Publicateons 

“Indian States under the Government of 
India Act 1935 and‘ Legal Problems in 
Indian States Address Dholpur (Ra) ) 


SINGH S AJgir M A. (Pun)) LLB (Puy ) 
MLA NWEP May 19,1909 m Miss 
Sarla Bagai fduc Govt High School, 
Kohat D A V High School Rawalpmdi 
Forman Xian College Lahore University 
Law College Lahore Called to the Bar 1929 
Klected MLA 1986 on Independent ticket 
joined Hindu Sikh WNationahst Party and 
elected Secretary Minister PWD May 1943 
March 1945 Leader of Sikhs n NWFP 
Permanent Address Sadder Road, Kohat 


SINGH, St Nigat Author and Journalist 
b June 2, 1884 Educ Punjab University 

m, to Cathleyne Kinsey Brooh, 1907, Furst 
contribution to an English newspaper in 
1898 Since 1902 has regularly written for 
reviews, quarterlies, magazines, weekly and 
daily newspapers all over the world Has 
thrice girdled the globe and while living on 
four continents has been commissioned by 
the governments of various countries, notably 
Canada, Belgium, Ceylon and India, to write 
books and booklets, some of which have run 
through enormous editions Writes in several 
languages Among best known works are 

Indva's Fighters, Indias Fighting Troops 

The King’s Indvan Alives, The Rajas and 
Their India Progressive British Indi, 
Japan's Modermzatiun, The Nwzam_ and 
the Bretwh Empire, Bhagvat Srnhjee, 
The Maker of Modern Gondal, Messages of 
Oplft for Indva, Urge Divine, Making Bad 
Children Good, Dry America, de Ad 
drese ‘“‘Suryasthan,” 16, Nem: Road, 
Dehra Dun, U P 


SINGHANIA LALA PURSHOTTAM DAS, indus 
trialist and businessman of Cawnpore 0 
1898 Edue at Muirzapore 
aon Shr Gangaj1 Cotton 
ls Co, Ltd as Director 
in 1918, jomed the J K 
Group in 1934 as Manager 
of J K Jute Mills Co Ltd 
and became Director of the 
Company in 1942 At 
esent & Director of J K 
ute Millis Co Ltd, J K 
Commercial Corporation 
Ltd, J K Investment 
Trust Ltd and _ other 

companies Address Kamla Tower, Cawn 
¢ 





an India 


| SINGHANTA LATA SOHANLAL 5th son of Lal 


Mourhdhar Singhama of Cawnpore 6 1906 
Educ im Calcutta and entered busines: 
took up manufacturing line by joinin 
a cotton mull at Muzapur 
and later joimed Messrs 
Juggilal Kamlapat Cotton 
Spg & Wvg MullsCo Ltd 
Cawnpore asa departmental 
head and rose to the posi 
tion of General Manager and 
Director taken on theg 
Board of Directors of the 
J K MIndustixs in 1942 & 
at present a Director of 

J K Cotton Spg 4 Wvg 
Mils Co Ltd J kh Food 

Products Ltd Standard Chemicals Ltd and 
J K Commercial Corporation Ltd Is a 
Rotarian and kreemason of the Scottish 
Constitution Address hamla Tower, 
Cawnpore 





aati, 


SINHA, LoRD, 2ND BARON OF RAIPUR, cr 1919, 


AROON KUMAR SINHA Barrister at Law, b 22 

Aug 1887 es oflst Baron Educ St Xavi- 

ers and Presidency Colleges, Calcutta Three 
years in Cadet Corps 8rd CV R Graduated 
m Law, Worcester College Oxford, called 
from Lincoln’s Inn to the Bar m May 1911 
m ist 1916 Pryatama (Decd 1919), ed ¢ 
Rai Bahadur Laht Mohan Chatterjee two d 
2nd 1919 Nirpuama y d of Rai Bahadi 
Laht Mohan Chatterjee two s Hew 
Hon Sudhindro Prosanno Sinha, 6 291 
October 1920 Chairman, Bengal Provincial R 
cruiting (Advisory) Board , President, Calcut' 
Civic Guards Civil Recruitment Committee ar 
of the All India Light House for the Blin 
Was a Director of the Central Provinci 
Co operative Bank 192526 Address 
Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta 


SINHA, ALAKH KUMAR GIE 1941, OB] 
1926, MA , Indian Police (Retd), b Ju 
29, 1884, 8 of late Hon Rai Gajadhar Prase 
Bahadur, m 1913, Rajeshwari Devi, fol 

wod, Educ Patna and Calcutta, § 

vier and Scottish Churches, Calcuti 

Univ Joingd the Police in 1908, one of tl 

first 9 Indfans to enter the Indian (Imperie 

Police as an Asst Supdt of Police, fir 

Indian to be placed in charge of the Speci 

Branch of the Bihar CID , first Indian to | 

confirmed as Dy Inspector General of Polic: 

first Indian to be confirmed as Dy Ins 

General of Police CI D , and the only Indi: 

to get the position of Inspector General 

Police in British India , King’s Police Med 

1937 Publiations r O’Donnel’s “ Fal 

Step,"’ 1907 Club Bankipur Recreatn 


& 


riding, golf Address. 11 Polo Squar 
Dinapur, Cantt Bihar, 
SINHA, ANUGRAH NARAYAN, MA, B 


Honours in English in B A 10912), ex Minist« 
fhar Government in charge of Financ 
L 8 Gand P W D OO July 188! 
Educ * Patna College and University Le 
College (Calcutta) Professor of Histor 
T N J. College, Bhagalpur A eld 
enrolled vakil, Patna High Court and practis 
till 10921, non-co-operated after Nagp 
Congress, worked with Mr Gandhi ja 


Who’s Who 


famous Champaran agrarian enquiry in 1917, 
was elected Asst Secretary and then Genl 
Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee for several years, elected Vice 
Chairman Patna City Municipality, 1924, 
and Chairman, Dt Board, elected President 
Bihar Provincial Conference, 1928, elected 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Relief Fund (in connection with Bihar 
earthquake), 1934 elected member of the 
Council of State (1926 29), elected member 
of the Central Assembly (1935 37), elected 
to the Provincial Assembly Bihar 1937 

Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Relief Committee, 1934 35 , General Secretary, 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 1934 

1986, Elected member of Bihar Legislative 
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1926-35, President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Sabha for several years, elected 
Vice President of All India Hindu Mahasabha 
(1942), Visited Europe, 1930 31, Elected 
Deputy Leader of the opposition in the Bihar 
Legislative Council (1937); Member, Bihar 
Sanskrit Council and Parishad, Dist Com 
missioner (for Darbhanga) of Boy Scouts 
Association (1937), Brhar Provincial Commis 
sioner, Hindustan Scouts Member, Bihar 
Provincial Wor Committee Leader National 
War Front (Darbhanga Dt) Fellow Patna 
University since 1941 elected to its 
Syndicate in 1944 Publications Author 
of several papers and books, Address PO 
Srinagar, Dist Purnea (Bihar) 


Assembly , Finance Minister, Bihar Govern SINHA, Lt Col SACHCHIDANADA Barrister First 


ment 1937 (July) to 1939 (3rd November) 
General Secretary, Reception Committee of 
the 58rd Session of the Indian National 
Congress Jailed tor 9 months in_ the 
Individual Civil Disobedience movement in 
1940 41 and was detamned for 22 months 
Address Patna 


SINHA, BHUPENDRA NARAYANA, RAJA 
BAHADUR (1918), BA (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zamindar 0b 15th Nov 1888 m first 
Bem Prem Kumar and on demise Ram 
Surya Kumari Educ Presidency Coll 
and University Law Coll Calcutta 1st 
Class Hon Magte , Trustees Indian 
Museum President Indian Art School and 
re elected in 1929 elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 elected as a co opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission , Member 
B Railway Local Advisory Cttee and 
Minister to the Govt of Bengal, Leader Land 
holders’ party mn the Council, Vice President 
Bengal Olympic Assocn, Calcutta, of Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School Hindu Mission Bengal 
and Calcutta Orphanage, Director of several 
Jomt Stock Companies Patron of the Brata 
char movement Leader of the Progressive 
party of the Upper House Elected President 
All India Vaish Conference at Aligarh in 1933 
and at Sitapur in 1941 and also of the Agarwal 
Mahasabha at Benares in 1928 and at Allah 
abad in 1984 A member of the Bengal Film 
Censor Board, the Provincial Transport 
Authority and The Calcutta Improvement 
Trust and a Vice President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association Member Sans 
knit Assocn of Bengal Biharand Assam Pres 
Indian Art School Ballygunge Girls College 
and Kahdhan H k School He is a fellow 
of the Royal E Society (Lond) Address 
Nashipur Rayphati1 Nasmpur PO, Dist 
Murshidabad, Bengal 


SINHA, KumMAR GANGANAND, MA _ (1921), 
MLA (10241930), elected to the Bihar 
Legislative Council (1937), Hon Research 
Scholar of the Calcutta University (1922 23), 
Proprietor, Srinagar Ra) 0 24 Sept 1898 
Educ.: Presidency College (Calcutta), Govt 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Post 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University 
Elected a Secretary of the Congress 


Party in the Assembly, 1928, Life 
Mem of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association: Member of the Executive 


Committee of the All India Himdu Sabha, 
(dA ba 


Elected Dy President, Indian Leg Assembly, 
first Indian Finance Member, Ex Member 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa Govt, 
1921 1926, also President of Leg Council, 
1921 22 Vice Chancellor, Patna University, 
1936 1944 b 10 Nov 1871 m Srmmati Radhika 
decd) Educ Patna College and City 
ollege Calcutta Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple) 1893, Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893, Allahabad High Court, 1896, 
Patna High Court 1916 Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review 12899 1921, 
yesumed Edatorsmip 1928 Tynes elected 
Member Imperial Legislative Council Elected 
Legislative Assembly 1920 Was especially 
invited while in England in 1933, to appear 
before the Jomt Parhamentary Com 
mittee on Indian Reforms and submitted 
a lengthy memorandum on the White Paper 
from the standpoint of constitutional 
nationalists Convocation Lecturer at the 
Lucknow University, 1935 and the Nagpur 
University, 1937 and the Utkal Umv 
(Cuttack) 1944 received from Allahabad 
University degree of Doctor of Letters, 
honoris causa in 1987 Publications The 
Partition of Bengal or the Separation of Brhar,’ 
‘ Speeches and Writings of Sachchidananda 


Sinha” (1935) second enlarged edition 
(1942) Kashmur The Playground of Asra 
(1942) Second enlarged edition (1943), 


and Some Eminent Brhar Contemporarves 
(1944) Address Patna, Bihar 


SINHA SHI‘A PRASAD BA, LLB Puisne 
Judge High Court of Judicature Allahabad 
b Feb 26 1894 4 Mst Krishna Kumari 
Debi (dead 1943) due Kayastha Path 
shala and the Muir Centra! College, Allahabad 
Joined the bar in 1916 raised to the Bench 
in 1944 Address 39, George Town, 
Allahabad 


SIRMUR H H Captain Maharaja Rajendra 
Prakash Bahadur Ruler of (See Indian 
Princes Sectvon ) 


SIROHT H H MAHARAJADHIRAJ, MAHARAO 
Sm Sartre Raw SINGH BawaptR, GCIE, 


KCsI 06 Sept 27, 1888 es to the gad 
April 29, 1920 Address Sirohi, Faj- 
putana 

is Sous 
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SISTA, VENKATRAO, M.8.M.4. (Lond.). Mana- 
ging "Director, Adarts Ltd. 6. 2nd Sept. 1902, 
triculated 1921, Commercial training at 
Davar’s College, specialised study of Salesman- 
ship and Advertising, passed 
Incorporated Salesmana- 
gers’ Exam. with distinction, 
rst Indian to be elected a 
member of Incorporated 
i Salesmanagers’ Association. 
¥m@ Started Sista’s Sales and 
= Publicity Service in 1934, 
converted in 1989 into a 
limited company in the 
name of Adarts Ltd. Direc- 
- 4 tor, Adsites, Ltd., Bombay, 
Jupiter Genera] Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
Adarts (Calcutta) Ltd., Calcutta and The 
Meclee Nutriments and Pharmaceuticals, 
Ltd., Madras. Member of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, Examiner in Salesman- 
ship and Advertising for D. Com. (1.M.C.) 
Examination. Chairman (1940-48), Press 
and Art Club of India: President (1936-37 
and 1940-41), Bombay ‘Andhra Mahasabha ; 
President, Andhra Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ty Ltd. ’(19438- -45); President, Association 
of Indian Advertising Agencies ; Chairman, 
Circle Committee; F. Ward Civil Defence 
Committee ; Member, F. Ward Rationing 
Committee, Committee Member, Vikramaditya 
All-India Music Conference (1944) and All- 
India Dance Festival (1945). Freemason, 
English, Scottish and Irish Constitutions. Club : 
Cricket Club of India. Rerrentions, Tennis, 
Billlards, Swimming, Motoring. Address: Aru- 
nodaya, Nappoo Park, Matunga, Bombay. 





SITAL Prasad, Labé, B.Sc. b. May 7, 1892. 
After a distinguished academic career, " joined 
the Provincial Civil Service in 1915, becoming 
Income-tax Officer of Cawnpore ‘five years 
later; promoted Asstt. — 
Commsnr. of Income-tax 
in 19382 and placed on 
special duty in the office 
of the Central Board of 
Revenue in 1940; in 
1941, appointed Director 
of Inspection (Income-tax), 
& post newly created under 
the Central Board of 
Revenue, Retired in 
February 1943 and joined 
the firm of Messrs. Juggilal Kamlapat as 
Director of Messrs. J. K. Jute Mills Co. Ltd.; 
igi te J. K. Investment Trust Ltd. and 

Commercial Corporation Ltd. in 1944 
Director The U.P. Industrial Financin 

ration Ltd. Has made a special stud? 
of Vedantic Philosophy. Recreatwns: Tennis, 
riding, motoring and music. Address: Kamla 
Tower, Cawnpore. 


SITARAM, THE Hon. Sig, M.A., LL.B , D.Litt , 


Rai Saheb (1919), Rai Bahadur (1923), Knight 
Bachelor (1931), President of the P. Le 

Council. 6. 12th Jan. 1885; m. Srimati 
Basudevi, sister of Lal Ja ae Nath Aggarwal, 
M.LA., LL. B., Advocate, Court, Lahore. 
Member, Municipal Board’ (1910-33) Chair- 
man, Education Com., and Vice-Chairman ; 
Hon. Secretary, Meerut College and Trustee 


SIVASWAMI AyYyar, 
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for life; Hon, Sec., Devanagri High School 
(1918-37) ; Hon. Sec., Lyall Library, Meerut, 
since 1911: elected member, U.P, Leg. 
Council (1921-37) : ; President, U.P. Leg. 
Council (1925-37) ; member, Executive Coun- 
cil, Allahabad University, for several years; 
member, Executive Council, Hindu Univer- 
sity ; founder of Depressed Class schools 
and Sevak Mandal at Meerut; member, 
Indian National Congress (1905- 19); Ex-Presi- 
dent, Sri Badrinath Temple Committee ; 
President, Raghunath Girls’ Inter-College, 
Meerut, since 1987; President-Patron of the 
U.P. ‘Sports Control Board, Lucknow; 
President, Upper House, U P. Legislature, 
since 1937. Address : Meerut, Lucknow. 


SITAMAU, H. H. RaJA SIR RAM SINGH, RAJA 


or, K.C.I.E. b. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachhi-Baroda. m. thrice. Educ. 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of scieuce and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C,I1. 


Sir P. §,, K.C.8.1. 
(1915), 0.8.1, (1912), C.L.E. (1908), 

D., Madras University, 1932; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1933: ; Retd. 
Member, Executive Council, Madras. 0. 7 
Feb. 1864. Educ. : 8. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
GovernDient College, Kumbakonam ; esi- 
dency College, Madras; High Court Vakil, 
1885 ; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893-99 ; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912- 17; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, '1916- 18; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sesions of the 
National Libera! Federation at Calcutta, 1919, 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address: Mylapore, 
Madras, 


SLADE, Map, C.I.E. (1938), I.C.8. Thon emaaes 


Central Board of Revenue, Simla. 
24th January 1894. Edue.: Tmtnstes 
School, Somerset, and University College, 
London. Articled. 1911 and qualified as a 
solicitor, 1921. Military Service, 1914-1928 
(Captain, Indian Army) ; Appointed to I.C.8., 
1923, and posted to Burma ; Collector of 
Customs successively at Calcutta, Rangoon, 
and Bombay, 1930-36. Joint Secre to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, June 1936 and Officiating Secre- 
tary, April-Oct, 1938; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue, October 1988. Address: 
Central Board of Revenue, Simla, 
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SMITH, ALBERT, General Manager, The British 
India General Insurance Co, Ltd. and 
Director The Zenith Life Assurance Co Ltd 
b 27th Oct 1902 m 19th Sept 1932, Oneson 
and one daughter Joimed 

Head Office staff of London § 
& Lancashire Insurance Co., 
Ltd , London 1919 Trans mm 
ferred to the Calcutta & 

Branch of that Comptny 
1923 Joined the British 
India General Insurance Co 
Ltd , Head Office in 1928 as 
Assistant Manager Ap 
poimted General Manager, ¥, 

19385 Clubs Wulingdon fia 

Sports Club, Bombay Gym 

khana, Cricket Club of India, Bombay Flying 
Club and Bombay Football Club Address 
Mehta House, Apollo Street, Tort, Bombay 





SMITH, NoRMAN PERCIVAL ARTHUR CIE 
(1944) OBE (1941) KPM (1937), JP 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Govt of India 
since 1945 6b Nov 30,1892, m Miss Martin 
d@ of Thomas Martin, 8s 1d, Educ 
Dulwich Coll , Jomed the Indian Police in 
1912, and served in the Province of Bombay , 
Commr of Police, Bombay, March to Sep 
1989, Joimt Secy , Home Dept, Govt of 
Bombay Oct 1939 to Feb 1941, Inspector 
Genl of Police, Bombay 194244 Address 
11, Queensway, New Delhi 


SMITH-PEARSE, THoM4s LAWRENCH, 
MA (Oxon) IES, CIE Principal 
Rajkumar Coll, Raipur Member, Indian 
Public Schools Conference Chairman 1939 41 
b July 1893 m Miss Katherine Waghorn 
V A D = 1915-19 mentioned in dispatches 
KIH Medal 19438 28 6 June 1926 and 
June 1982 Edue Marlborough College and 
St John’s College, Oxford CIL January 
1944 Royal Artillery 1914 21 mentioned in 
dispatches Addresses Rajkumar College 
Raipur c/o Messrs Lloyds Bank Ltd Cox 
and Kings Branch 6 Pall Mall London 
SW 1, and Launceston, Cornwall 


SMITH, WALTER ROBERT GEORGE CIE (1937) 
BAR AT LAW Member Federal Public Service 
Commission, Delhi Simla 1942 06 Sth Nov 
1887 m Ellen, d of the late John Cochrane 
Educ Grove Park School Wrexham 
and Gray’s Inn Joined Police Service 
Dec 1908 as Assistant Superintendent 
Superintendent of Police March 1921, Dy 
Commussioner of Police Bombay, 1932, Offg 
Deputy Inspector General of Police March 
1932, Commussioner of Police Bombay 
1983, awarded King’s Police Medal, 1933 
Address Kennedy House Annexe Simla 


SODHBANS, Srrpar PREM SINGH, FLAA 
(Lond), RA, Lahore 6 20th July 1885 
at Gujarkhan Educ Ramnagar (G Wala) 
& Lahore Servedin Army 19024 ALAA 

London, 80th September 1911, and Fellow on 
12th December 1922 Member, War League 
Gujranwala, 1917 19; Founder and Secretary 
of the Central Sikh League, 1919 22, Presi 

dent, Lahore Distt Gurdwara Committee, 
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1920 21 Member, Executive Committee of 
8 G P C, 192123 Host to Mahatma 
Gandhi Mra Gandhi and M Shaukat Ali 
on their visit to Nankana Sahib, 1921 
Vice President and President, Lahore City 
Congress Committee and Member, AICC, 
1920 22 Founder & Editor “‘ Indian Accoun- 
tant’ since July 1922 Hony Secretary, 
Indian Institute of Registered Accountants, 
Lahore since 1923 Was mainly responsible for 
compromise between the Punjab Govt and 
the Ahal: Sikhs for working of Gurdwara Act 
in 1926 Approached Government of India 
along with 16 Professional Accountants 
of Bombay, Calcutta, UP and Punjab 
for establishment of Indian Accountancy 
Board in January, 1928 H M King’s Com- 
muissioned Officer 1927 34 Represented Pun- 
jab Flying Club at first and second conferences 
of Indian Flying Clubs at Delhi, 1930 31 
Presented sword to H E Capt Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan Acting Governor, along with 
other Ex soldiers, 1984 Member, Executive 
Committees of Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry 1931 35 and 1937 
and of Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore 
and also ite Hony Secretary, from 1928 to 
1942 and of the Indian National Committee 
of International Chamber of Commerce, Paris, 
1932 33 °85 °3742 Invited to attend the 
International Congress on Accounting, held in 
London in July 1933 Member, Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Punjab, 1936-40, 
Member of N-WR_ Advisory Committee, 
1983 836 Member of H M King George V 
Lahore Silver Jubilee Central Committee, 
1936 Adviser to Indian Employers’ Delegate 
to 20th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1936 Guest of Honour 
at Luncheon at Midland Hotel given in his 
honour at Manchester by the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, July 1986. The First 
Indian Delegate and Guest of Honour to 
the 5th International Congress on Accounting 
held at Berlin 1938 and Elected on the 
Panel of Presidents on 23rd September, 1938 
Session Guest of Honour at Luncheon by 
Deutchen Orient Verien, Berlin, President, 
Society of Registered Accountants in N 
India 1937 38 and 1941 42 , Member, Indian 
Accountancy Board (Govt of India), 
since 1989, Member, Prices Control Board, 
Punjab since 1989 President, Incorporated 
Secretaries Association (India), 1941 44, 
President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
1942 43 Member of Council of Ni. Liberal 
Federation of India for 1944-45 Gave evidence 
before the India Taxation Committee, 1925 , 
the Royal Commussion on Indian Reforms,1928, 
Franchise Committee 19382, The Delimita- 
tion Committee, 1935 The Income-tax 
Inquiry Committee, 1986, The Wedgewood 
Railway Inquiry Committee, 1936, The 
Indian Sugar Tariff Board, 1987, The 
Punjab Unemployment Committee, 1938, 
The Punjab Land Revenue Committee, 1938. 
Pubiwations —‘‘ Indian Accountant ”’, “‘ Eco- 
nomic Planning of India”, ‘“‘ German 
Problem in Europe’, “India and League 
of Nations”, ‘Industrial Development 
of India’, ‘‘ Development of Accountancy 
Profession in India "—the National Paper 
submitted to the 5th International on 
Accounting held in Berlin, 1988, “ Sikh Pesi- 
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Who’s Who in India 


tion in India”, ‘‘ Indians Abroad”, etc., etc. SOMANI, G. D., Merchant & Millowner. b. 


Addresses: 16. McLeod Road, Lahore and 
No. 6, Halley Road, New Delhi. 


SOHAN Lat, Lata Rar Banwapur, M.L.A. 
(Punjab). Proprietor: R.S. M. Gulab Singh 
Sons, Lahore. b. 15th September, 1907; 
S/o late Rai Bahadur Mohan Lal; Chairman, 
The Lahore Electric Supply 
wea Co., Ltd., Lahore; The Pe- 
e*, shawar Electric Supply Co., 
am Ltd., The Sialkot Electric 
me. Supply Co., Ltd., The New 
ge «Indian Industries, Ltd., The 
fm Eastern Woollen Mills Ltd. 
fF and The Oriental Bank of 
# Commerce Ltd., Lahore. 
Meee =Director, The Sri Krishna 
a ‘Trading Corporation Ltd. 
and Noon Farm Products 
Ltd.; Member, Lahore 
Municipal Cttee. from Aug. 1933 to March 
1937; Pres., Sanatan Dharam High School, 
Lahore - Vice-Pres., Punjab Provincial Hindu 
Sabha. Address : 3, Danepur Road, Lahore. 





SOLA, THE REV. MakcraL, S8.J., Ph. D., M.A., 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 0. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. in 1906. Zdue.: Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo., U.8.A. 
ent to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. Prof. 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay,since 1922. Pub- 
lications: Author of ‘* The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.’’ “A 
Study of Seismic Waves’’. Contributor to 
the monthly review “‘ Razon y Fe’’ edited 
at Madrid. Author of “‘ A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address: St. Xavier's: 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SOMAN, RAMCHANDRA GANESH, District Pleader, 
Deputy President, Bombay Leg. Council, 
b, 24th November 1876; m, Mrs. Sitabai 
Soman. aha Satara. Started practice at. 
Satara (1900); edited a Weekly named! 
Prakash for 15 years; was member of! 
Bombay Leg. Council for Satara Dist., 1924-26 
and 1984-86; was a follower of Lok. 
Tilak; Member of the Congress for more 
than 30 years; elected member and Deputy 
President in 1987 on Congress ticket to the 
Bombay Leg. Council; elected President of 
Satara Municipality in 1938 for triennial 
saa ppointed Chairman of Directorate 

rd, W. I. Ins. Co. for third time in 1942 
and on the Board of Directorate of United 
Western Bank, ; convicted under 
Cri. Law Amend. Act in 1980 but acquitted 
in H. C.; confined in jail as detenu in 1932 
and in Jan. 1941 and again in Sept. 1942 
under Defence of India Rules; released on 

th grounds Dec. 1943. Address ; Shanwar 
Peth, Satara City. 


SONALKAR, V. R., B.A, 


1908. Son of Seth MHazarimalji Somani. 
Educ. : at S$. V.8. Vidvalaya, Calcutta. Direc- 
tor, Shree Niwas Cotton Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 
Shree Digvijay Cement Co. 
Ltd., Jamnagar,  Shre 
Laxmi Agents, Ltd., Jamna- | 
gar, All India Genl. Ins. Co. £ 
Ltd., Bombay, Hindustan | 
Mercantile Bank Ltd. f 
(Bombay Board), Jodhpur § 
Commeicial Bank, Ltd., } 
Jodhpur; Partne: in the § 
Managing Agency, Shre 
Vijay Laxmi Cotton Mills, 

Ltd., Cambay and Shree Ramesh Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., Morvi ; Member, Executive Committee, 
Millowners’ Assen., Bombay ; Co-opt. Member, 
Industries & Transport Sub-Committee, Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay; Managing 
Trustee, Shree Venktesh Temple Trust, 
Bombay, and Member, Representative Ad- 
visory Assembly, Jodhpur. Address: C,o 
The Shree Niwas Cotton Mills, Ltd., DeLisle 
Road, Bombay No. 13. 





(Bom.), C.A.1.B. 

(London), Deputy General Manager, The United 

Commercial Bank Ltd., Bombay. 06. 2nd Feb. 

1900. Edue.: at Deccan College, Poona and 

Wilson College, Bombay. 

Took up Banking 

yas a career. Joined the 

Central Bank of India Ltd. 

in 1922. Worked in connec- 

tion with the amalgamation 

of the Tata Industrial Bank 
with the Central. Visited 
Central Bank’s Branches 
at Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Madras, Rangoon, Calcutta, 
etc., a8 Inspector. Was Agent of the Central 

Bank at Rangoon. Karachi and Amritsar. 
Was specially deputed to organise, manage 
and control the Bank’s large investments 
against agricultural produce in the big grain 
markets (Mundis) of the Punjab. Joined the 
Bank of Baroda Ltd., as the Chief Accountant 
at Head Office in 1937. Was a co-opted 
Member of the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, appointed 
to deal with the proposed Banking Legislation 
(1940). Associate of the Institute of Bankers, 
London. Author of an instructive and 
interesting Book “ Banking Frauds in India.”’ 
A Rotarian. Was Treasurer of the Rotary, 
Club at Baroda. Address: C/o The United 
Commercial Bank Ltd., Petit Bldg., Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 





Who's Who 


SONI, Hony Capr, RAI BAHADUR SETR SIR | 
BHAGCHAND, Kt (1944) OBE, MLA 
(Central), since 1934 a leading Banker and 
Merchant Prince of Rajputana, comes of a 
noble family renowned for its charities, one 
__ of its members the great 
grandfather of the Rai 
Bahadur but the magnifi 
rcent red stone Jain Temple 
jat Ajmer Proprietor of the 
ifirm of Seth Joharma! 
Gumbhirmal, Aymer 6 11th 
November 1904 Ed * Govt 
High School, Ajmer Elected 
_Chairman, Ajmer Munici 
palitv, May 1942 , President, 
2s Rajputana Olympic Asso 
— ciation , Member, Technical 
Training Centre Committee, Aymer, Member, 
Advisory Committee, B B &C I Rly , Aymer 
May °43, Chairman and Managing Director, 
R 8B Seth Tikamchand Bhagchand Ltd , 
Managing Agents of the Maharaja Kishengarh 
Mills Ltd , Chairman, Maharaja Kishengarh 
Mills Ltd , Director, The Aymer The Amal 
gamated, Ratlam, Jalgaon Mandsaur 
Electric Supply Companies Ltd, Mewar 
Textiles Mills Ltd , Bhilwara (Mewar), Indian 
Trade & General Insurance Co , Ltd , Calcutta, 
“he Jodhpur Commercial Bank Ltd, 
godhpur Treasurer B B & C I (BG), 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur State Rail 
ways, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Shahpura 
States, Jaipur, Gwalior and Bharatpur Resid 
encies Special Hony Magistrate Ist Class, 
Ajmer ice Patron, All India Girl) Guides’ 
Association, Vice President, Rayputana Cricket 
Association. President, All India Digamber 
Jain Mahasabha, Vice President, Savtri Girls’ 
High School, Aymer , Patron, Aymer Merwara 
War Purposes Association Honorary Life 
Member, Jodhpur Flying Club, Chairman 
Indian Club, Aymer , District Leader, National 
War Tront Has given large contributions 
and donations for War purposes and other 
charities and 18 running a school for girls and 
boys at Ajmer Durector India Reconstruc 
tion Corporation Ltd, Cawnpore, Member 
Standing Cttee for the Dept of Planning and 
Development Govt of India, 1945 , Member, 
Standing Finance , Pres , Rotary Club, Aymer, 
1945, Member, Post war Reconstruction Cttee 
Aymer Rat Bahadur, 1985 OBE, 1941 
The All India Digamber Jain community con- 
ferred the title Dharamveer in 1936, the title 
of Jati Shiromani by the All India Khandelwal 
Mahasabha in 1937 Awarded Ta7im and gold 
honour by His Highness Jodhpur, 1935 
Hobines Photography and Music Address 
Tikam Niwas, Ajmer 


SOPARKAR, GORDHANDAS Buarpas, LCE, 
FSI, AMTP Inst. (Lond), MIE, 
Property Valuation Expert, Ex Consult 
ing Surveyor to the Govt of Bombay 
b May 12,1888 , m 1n 1908 to Taragauri, decd 
1981, d. of Sheth Ranchhoddas Varjivandas 
Educ : Elphinstone High School and College 
and Engineering College Poona, recipient 
of sevéral on and Govt Scholarships 
in School and College career , received special 
training in London in Valuation and Town 
Planning , Taken uyin the Town Planning and 
Valuation Department in 1914, officiated as 















an India 


Consulting Surveyor to§Govt from June 1919 
to Jany 1920, Deputy Asstt Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt , 1920 30, Asstt Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt, 1930 38 Consulting Sur- 
vevor to Govt from 1938 to August 1943 

was deputed to Bhavnagar Staite mm 1935 and 
Chhota Udepur State and Tata Sons Ltd, 
in 1939 for expert advice in Town Planning 
Designed‘ Krishnanagar ’ residential suburb 
for Bhavnagar and Mnithapur’ Industral 
Suburb for Tata Chemicals Member Rent 
Inquiry Cttee, 193839 Address Suman 
Vihar, Khar, 
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SORLEY, HERBERT TowER, MA, D Litt, 


CIE (1939) ICS, Chief Secretary to the 
Govt of Bombay, Political and Service Depts. 
6 12th April 1892, m to Marjorie Davidson, 
d of the late George Niven, Surgeon Weat 
,Didsbury, Manchester Two ds Educ 
Aberdeen Grammar School, Aberdeen Univ , 
and Christ Church, Oxford Entered ICS 
in 1914, India 1915 ; served in numerous 
Official capacities in Bombay Presidency and 
been MLA, Central Leg Assembly, Collec- 
tor of Bombay, Secy to Govt General and 
Educational Departments and Commissioner 
Northern Division, Ahmedabad Reported to 
the Govt of India in 1942 (with Rao Bahadur 
Maneklal Lallubhai, O B E ), on the possibility 
of developing the use of Country Craft on the 
Western Coast of India in order to relieve the 
railway system Publications 1 (with A H 
Dracup) , The Census volumes for 1931 relating 
to Bombay Presidency including Sind, 2 The 
Marine Fisherves of Bombay Presidency (1938) , 
8 Shah Abdul Latef of Bhit (1940) Address 
The Secretariat, Bombay. 


SOUTER, SIR EDWARD MATHESON, KT , (1944), 


CIE (1935), Controller of Supplies, U P 
(Dept of Supply) Formerly Managing Dir, 
Ford & Macdonald Ltd Cawnpore 6 Jan 
26, 1891, m Dorothy Mary Andreae Educ 
Inverness Academy, Scotland Joined Ford 
& Macdonald Ltd in 1908, represented Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in Lower House 
of United Provinces Legislature from 1926 40, 
Hon Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement 
Trust, 1931 1939 Pres, Cawnpore Develop- 
ment Board (1945) Address Civil Lines, 
Cawnpore 


SPENCE, Sim GEORGE HEMMING, K CIE, 1943, 


Kt ,1989,C 81,1987 CIE,1931,M A ,Oxon 
Secretary, Legislative Department Govern 
ment of India 5 6th Nov 1888 m to 
Constance Isabel, daughter of the Rev 
T N H Smith-Pearse Educ at Marl- 
borough College and Trinity College, Oxford 
Entered ICS, 1912, Served in the Punjab 
till 1919, and thereafter under the Govern- 
ment of India Address 8, Hastings Road, 
New Delhi 


SPENS, Sm WILLIAM PaTRICK, OBE (1918) 


MA (Oxon) Kt (1943) 8 C (1025), Chief 
Justice of India 6 August 9, 1885, m Hilda 
Mary, elder d of Lt Col and Mrs Wentw *h 


Grenville Bowyer, Educ. Rugby and New 
College ; rH -at-Law, Inner Temple, 
1910, of the Bench, Inner Temple, 


1985, pean War 1914-18, Capt 
Ow 


Served Euro 
and Adjt, 5th Battn., the Queens; Luckn 
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1914-15; Mesopo 1915-18; D.AAG., 
Meerut, 1919, Co loner, Imperial War. 
Graves Commission 1931-1948, Co-opted 
member of Bacon Marketing Board, 1931-48 , 
M. P. (Cons), Ashford Division of Kent, 
1983 43 , Director, Southern Railway, 1941-48, 
Chairman, National Vegetable Marketing 
Board, 1041-42 Address Chief Justice’s 
Lodgings, 19, Akbar Road, New Delhi, 


SREENIVASAN, M A Minister for Agriculture, 
Mvsore State 06 Sept 28 1897, Educ 
Hindu High School, Madras, and Central 
Coll , Bangalore , secured first rank in the 
Mysore Civil Service Competitive Examination 
in 1917, and appointed Probationary Asstt 
Commissioner in 1918, served in vanous 
departments , deputed to Europe and America 
in connection with the Mysore Sandal Ou! 
business in London and New York, and the 
eatablishment of a Trade Commussioner’s 
Office in London, was later deputed to 
study and report on the economic and social 
eonditions of labour in the Kolar Gold Fields, 
General Manager of Sr Krisknarajendra Mills, 
Mysore, 1931 33, Deputy Commissioner and 
President, City Municipal Council, and 
Chairman, City Improvement Trust Board, 
Mysore, 193539 Was appomted Govern 
ment Director and Chairman of important 
industrial concerns of the State Services 
were lent to the Govt of India as Controller 
of Supplies, South India, May 1940 , Controller 
of Purchase, New Delhi, 1943 Recalled in 
Apml, 1943 for appointment to the Council 
of Ministers of H H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Address . Bangalore 


SRI Prakasa, MLA (Central), B A (Allahabad 
1911), BA, LLB (Cantab), and Barrister- 
at-Law (1914), e s of Dr Bhagavan Das, 
MA,D Litt, 6 August 3, 1890, m Anasuya 
Devi, @ of Shri Govind Prasad, landlord of 
Sasaram (Bihar) who died in 1926,2s 2¢ 
Educationist, Journalist and Politician, 
connected with the Benares Hindu Univ 
(1914 17), Leader, Allahabad (1917-18), Inde. 
pendent, Allahabad (1919), Aj, Benares (1920- 
43), member, AICC from 1918 Founda- 
tion Member, Kashi Vidyapith (1921), 
Benares Municipal Board 1921-25 
General Secy , United Provinces Provincial 
Congress Cttee (1928 34), and Indian National 
Congress (192931), Pres, UP _ Political 
Conference 1934) Member, Legislative 
Assembly (Central) from 1935, Chairman, 
Reception Cttee , Indian National Congress 
1936, imprisoned for Congress activities 
in 1930, 1932, 1941 and 1942. Publcations 
Annee Besant, as Woman and as Leader (1' 
English) and Grehasta Gua, Sphut Vichar aod 
Nagank Shastra (in Hindi) besides a large 
number of articles in current Fea gran on 
social, educational and political subjects 
Recreations Formerly riding, hockey and 
Indian exercises, and now walking Club: 
pee Club, Benares. Address Sevashrama, 

mares. 


ee oe Mori, CapraIn G, B.A, BL. 


, CM, Vaidva Ratna 6 1887. m 
Srimati Sringarammal. Educ: Madrasa 
allot awarded the Johnstone and many 
other m and prises. Served as Leoturer, 


SRINIVASAN, KASTURI, 


SRIVASTAVA, 


Who’s Who in India 


Surgeon, and Superintendent in Madras Medi 
cal Schools and College and in Civilian and 
War hospitals, Secr » Committee on 
Indigenous Medicine ected President, 
Ayurveda Mahamandal, Nasik Session, 1920; 
one of the founders of the Madras Medica 
Association , Past Secretary of the Association 
and Editor, Madras Medical Journal, Princi- 
pal, Government Indian Medical School, 
1924-42, Awarded “ Vaidya Ratna’’ Birth- 
day Honours, 1982, Treasurer and Past 
Recording Secretary, Theosophical Society, 
Adyar, Durector, Adyar Library and General 
Editor, Adyar Library Series, Founder and 
First President, Academy of Indian Medicine, 
Madras Founder and Director, Ashtanga 
Polyclinic, Madras, Founder and first Pres 

Indian Medical Practitioners’ Co operative 
tien and Stores Ltd, Address Adyar, 

as 


BA, Managing 
Editor, The Hindu, Madras, President, All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference (1940- 
1944), Chairman, Indian Section of the 
Empire Press Union , eldest son of the late 8S 

Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Pro and Editor of 
The Hindu, 6 Aug 1887, graduated from the 
Madras Presidency Coll , joined The Hindu as 
Manager and assumed  LJditorship in, 
February, 19384. Address: Sabarmat: 

Mowbrays Road, P O Teynampet, Madras 


BALESHWAR PRASAD, Rai 


Bahadur, s of late Munshi Janki Prasad 


Srivastava, Rais and Landlord, Bans, Dt, 
Basti 


b July 5, 1893, m Feb 27, 1917. 
Sushila, @ of the late Rai 
Bahadur Rayjjan Lal, 
3s, 8d. Edue > Muir 
Central Coll , Allahabad and 
Christ Church Coll, Cawn- 
ore, Director, Cawnpore 
yeing & Cloth Printing 
Co, Ltd, Northern India 
, Oil Industries Ltd , Pioneer 
Consolidated Co of India 
Ltd, Chairman, Municipal 
| | Board, Cawnpore, 1986-42, 
Member, Board of High 
School & Intermediate Education since,1931 
Address River View, Cawnpore 





SRIVASTAVA, Mrs SvUSHILA, d@ of the late 


Rai Bahadur Rajjan Lal, Superintending 
Engineer, P WD, Punjab b Jan 28, 1900; 
Educ Queen Mary’s Coll, Lahore, m Rai 
Bahadur Baleshwar Prasad 
Srivastava on Feb 27,1917, 
Has travelled extensively 
in Europe and takes a keen 
interest in social work and 
in girls’ education , Member 
of the Cawnpore Municipal 
Board since 1982 and was in 
charge of girls’ education 
within the Municipality 
until 1944 Member of the 
Senate of the Agra Univ 
from 1986 39, one of the 
founders of the Cawnpore 





Women’s Assen 
and its President for a number of years, 
Address. River View, Cawnpore. 
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SRIVASTAVA, THE Hon’sLe DR Sir, JP, 
Kt (1934), K BE (1942),M Sc, Tech (Vict ), 
DSc (Agra), D Litt (Lucknow) Member for 
Food in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
Son of late Munshi Jank 
Prasad Srivastava, Rais and 


Landlord, Bans: District, 
Basti b =616th August 
1889 m Kallash Srivas 


tava 2nd Feb 1907 ‘Two 
sons and five daughters 
Educ Christ Church 
College Cawnpore Muir 
Central College Allahabad 
and College of Technology 
Manchester Has pioneered 
a number of important 
industrial undertakings with the direction 
and management of which he was actively 
associated until recently eg The New 
Victoria Mills Co Ltd , Cawnpore, The Indian 
ant ban & Rosin Co, Lid, Clutterbuck 
on (Bareilly), The Raza Textiles Ltd 
walanagar, Rampur State The Indian 
Bobbin Co Ltd, Clutterbuckgan) (Bareilly) 
and the Pioneer Ltd Lucknow Was also 
on the boards of a number of other impor 
tant Companies and Banks <A prominent 
member of the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce which he represented on the U P 
Legislative Council from 1926 to 1936 and 
thereafter on the U P Legislative Assembly 
1936 42 Minister of Education, U P , 1931 36 
Minister of Finance and Industries, 1937 
Chairman, U P Simon Committee, 1928 
Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement Trust 
1928 31 Member, National Defence Council 
1940 42 President, Agra and Oudh Hindu 
Sabhas 194042 Member tor Civil Defence 
in Viceroy s Executive Council from August 
1942 to September 1943 Widely travelled in 
Europe and other foreign countries Associa 
ted with a number of philanthropic and 
humanitarian Associations As one of the 
Proprietors of the Pioneer, Lucknow, has 
great interest 1n journalism  Recreatrons— 
shooting and music Clubs The Naini Tal 
Club, Nainital Rotary Club United Service 
Club Lucknow, The Cricket Club of Indla, 
the Calcutta Club Chelmsford Club Roshan 
ara Club and Imperial Gymkhana Club, Delhi 

ddress ‘Kailash,’ Cawnpore and 1, Har 
dinge Avenue, New Delhi 


SRIVASTAVA, RAM CHANDRA, BSec., OBE, 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno 
logy (Govt of India), Cawnpore 6 10th 
are 1891 m to the late Radha Pyari 
Srivastava and again to Nawal Kishori 
Srivastava Educ Mur Central College, 
Allahabad , Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester , Royal Technical College, Glasgow 
and University Coliege, London, Manager 
Cawnpore Sugar Works Distillery , Manager, 
Behar Sugar Works, Pachrukhi, and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U P Address Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, Nawabgan) 
Cawnpore. 


STEPHENS, Ian MeLvmLe, CIE, MA, 
Lditor and Director, The Statesman Calcutta, 
and New Delhi 656 Feb 1903 Educ 

Winchester and King’s College, Cambridge 
{foundation scholar), Took ist Class 





STLWART, HERBERT Ray, 
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honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos 
1924, and again in the Historical Iripos 19265 , 
R J Smith Research Student and Supervisor 
in History, King’s College, 1925 26, Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, KC B 1926 28, 
and then to Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart , 1928- 
80, Deputy Director of Public Information 
with the Government of India, 1930 $2, Publi- 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Committee, 
1982, Director of Public Information, 1982 37 

Awarded CIE and Jubilee Medal in 1985 
and Coronation Medal, 1937 Joined Staff of 
Statesman as Assistant Editor 1937, Also 
Director 1939 Editor since Sept 1942 

Address The “‘Statesman, Calcutta 


CIE (1939), 
MS8c FRCS8&cI,DIC,NDA , Vice Chair 
man Imperial Counei of Agricultural Research 
and Agricultural Commusioner with the Govt 
of India 6 10th July, 1890, s of Hugh 
Stewart Ballyward, Co Down m 1917, 
Eva, @ of Wiliam Rea JP Ballygawley, 
Co Tyrone Edue Excelsior Academy, 
Banbridge Royal College of Science Dublin , 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London Miulitary Service, 1915 19, entered 
the Indian Agricultural Service as Deputy. 
Director of Agnriculture, 1920 Professor of 
Agriculture, Punjab, 192127, Assistant 
Director of Agnictiture, 1928 32, Durector 
of Agriculture Punjab, 1932 43, Officiating 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research Government of India, 
1938 Member, Punjab Legislative Council 
from time to time 1927 36 Fellow of the 
University of the Punjab, 1929 43 and Dean 
of the Haculty of Agriculture, 1936 1943 
Publications various pamphlets on agricul 
ae and farm accounts Address New 
e 


STOKOE, Rev Canon CEO GEORGE, MA 


Chaplam in 
1867 m ist, 
2nd, Frances 


(Oxon), FRGS (1929), 
Kashmir 6 9th April, 
Harriet Louise Philbrick, 
Cecilia Harington Educ St Paul’s School, 
London, Trinity College, Oxford, Wells 
Theological College Ordained deacon in 
1893 and Priest in 1894, Curate in Leeds, 
Reading and Lancaster Chaplain H M 
Bengal Ecclesiastical Establ ent, 1899- 
1922, Chaplain of Kashmir, since 1924, 
has travelled extensively in Europe Asia, 
Africa, America Address The Parsonage, 
Srinagar, Kashmir 


STONE, THE Hon Sm (JOHN) LLONARD, ht, 


cr 19438, Chief Justice, High Court, Bombay 
b 6th Nov 1896, son of late John Morris 
Stone, Blackheath & Lincoln s Inn, and late 
Edith Emily Stone, d@ of Alderman Edward 
Hart m 1923 Madeleine Marie d of late 
Frederich Scheffler of New Yorh and ¢s-d, 
late Albert Hanssens of Brussels and Istanbul 

one son Educ Malvern College, Served 
kuropean War, 1914 22, Worcester Regt, 
Gallipoli Army of the Black Sea, Control 
Officer, Eshishehir, 1919 20 , Inter allied Com- 
mission of Inquiry, Turco Greek War, 1921 
(despatches thrice) Called to Bar (Gray’s 
Inn), 1923, jomed Lincolns Inn, 1981, 
Bencher, Gray 8 Inn, 1942 , practised Chancery 
Bar, Address High Court, Bombay, 4, 
New Square, Lincoln s Inn, London, W C 2, 
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TONES, SIR FREDERIOK, KT. (1941), O.B.E. 
J.P., M.L.C., Director, E. D. Sassoon & Co. 
Ltd., Bombay. 6. October 4, 1886; m. 
Sarah Danson. Educ.: at Culcheth, Central 
Secondary School; College of Technology, 
Manchester. Served apprenticeship with 
J. Howarth & Sons, Manufacturers, Meadow 
Mills, Failsworth, 1903-04; Manager’s Assis- 
tant at Wilton Mfg. Co., Middleton, England, 
1904-08; Weaving Master, Bengal Cotton 
Mills, Calcutta, 1908-09; Weaving Master, 
Swan Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 1909-10; Mills 
Superintendent, Bombay Dyeing & Mfg. Co, 
Bombay, 1910-20; Director, E. D. Sassoon 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay, since 1920. Address: 
E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Dougall Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


STRATHIE, Sin DAavip NorRMAN, Kt., M.A. 


(Hons,),C.I.B.(1939), K.C.1.E. (1944) ; Adviser 
to H. E. the Governor, Madras. 6. Oct. 31, 
1886, m. Williamina Sadler Bain. Educ. : Glas- 
gow Academy, Glasgow University & Balliol 
College, Oxford. I.C.S. 1911; was Sub-Collector 
& Secretary to Board of Revenue, Income Tax 
Commissioner, Collector, Registrar of Co-op 
Societies, Commissioner of Labour, Excise 
Commissioper, Commissioner of Commercial 
Taxes, Chit Secretary. Publications ; Excise 
in India, and Principles of Salt administration 
Address: Madras Club, Madras. 


STUDDERT, MaJ.-GEN. ROBERT HALLAM, 


M.C. (1915), D.S.O. (1917), AD.C. to 
the King from April 1944. 6. Nov. 21, 
1890; m. Maud Lettice Mary, yr. d. of Lord 
and Lady John Joicey-Cecil of Highfield, 
Andover, Hampshire, England, 1s.; ld ; 
Educ.: Mostyn House, Park-gate; Clifton 
Coll ; RM.A., Woolwich, 2/Lt. R.A., 1910; 
Capt , 1916; Brevet Major, 1917; Major, 
1828; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1932; Lt.-Col. 1937; 
Brigadier, 1939 ; Acting Major-General, 1942, 
Temp. Major-General, 1943. Clubs: Army 
& Navy, London Address: General Head- 
quarters, New Delhi, Wynsford, Seven-oaks, 


Kent, England. 


SUBBARAYA Atyar, M., B.A., B.L. (1909). 


SUBBARAYAN, Tua 


ot 


Educ. .: Madras Christian College ; joined the 
Madras Bar, 1910; studied in the Chambers 
of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.0.8.1., 
Advocate, Federal Court 
and the Madras, Mysore 
mem and Cochin High Courts; 
wee has wide practice of Income- 
mem tax, Civil and commercial 
4am cases; has travelled gxten- 
sively in India, thé Far 
East and Europe; interest- 
ed in the promotion of 
rural industries and indus- 
trial concerns; is on the 
Board of Directors of 
several electrical, chemical 
and manufacturing concerns. lacations ¢ 
Contribution to legal journals; Editor— 





the Indian Incometax Act in Butterworth 


& Company’s Encyclopaedia of the Acts and 
Codes of India. Clubs: Landon—National 
Liberal and Madras—Cosmopolitan. Addrese : 
Mylapore, Madras. 

Hon. DR. PARAMASIVA. 
M.A.,B.C, L.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
Kumaramangalam, 6.11th Sept. 1889. m. 
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Radhabai Kudmal, qd. of Rai Sahib K 
Rangarao of Mangalore. Three s, one d. Edue. 
Newington School, Madras, the Presidency an 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadhan 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for : 
few months in the first reformed Legislativ: 
Council ; has been a Member of Madra 
Legislative Council representing Soutl 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a Membe 
of All-India Congress Committee in 1920. Wa 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras 
1926-30. Elected to the Madras Legislativ: 
Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1937 
44; Minister for Law, Madras; President 
Madras Olympic Association, Board 0: 
Control for Cricket in India, and Madra: 
Hockey Association. Address; ‘‘ Turuchen. 
godu,”’ Salem District. 


SUBEDAR, MANU, B.A., B.Sc. (Eco.), London 


Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Economics 
Bombay University; Professor 0! 
Economics, Calcutta University; Examine 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Partner 
Lalji Naranji & Co.; gave evidence on behal 
of the Indian Commercial Community before 
the Babington-Smith Committee; wrote 
separate dissenting report on Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme and also on Housiag 
Scheme; Member, Indian Central Bankin, 
Enquiry Committee; Official Adviser on 
matters of technical finance to various Indian 
States; Nominated Member, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay (1930); Wrote separate 
Minority Report on the Indian Central) 
Banking Enguiry Committee, 1931; Vice 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1932 
and 1934; President, Indian Merchants 
Chamber, 1935; Ftmancial Adviser to the 
Chamber of Princes, 1936-1939; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address; 
Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SUBRAMANYAM, PALGHAT RAMAKRISHNA 


M.A., Stock, Share and Finance Broker. 6 
on Sth June 1909in Palghat. Hd: in Mysore 
In 1929 obtained first rank in B.A. Degree 
Examination held by the See P 
Mysore University with eS ‘ 
Mathematics, § Economics 
and Statistics as optional 
subjects. Was the reci- 
pe of four gold medals, 
as a merit scholarship 
holder in the B.A. as 
well as M.A. classes. 
Passed M.A. Degree with 
distinction with advanced ; 
Mathematics, Statistics ah 
and Mathematical Econo- 
mics as his special subjects. m. Miss Ambu 
jam Harihara Iyer in 1930. 2 sons and | 
daughter. Joined Messrs. Batlivala anc 
Karani, as Statisticlan, Investment Consul: 
tant and Sub-broker, 1933. After servings 
them tor a period of eight years and thre 
months, was elected a member of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange on October 7, 1941 anc 
started independent business as a Stock 
Share and Finance Broker on November 28 
1941. Address: 61, Stock Exchange Builé 
ing, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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SUHBAWARDY, Sm Hassan, Kt (1932), 
Lt -Colonel, ITF, OBE (1927), Kaisar i 
Hind Medal, 1st Class (1930), LMS, MD, 
FRCSI,DPH,Hon LLD (Lond) DSC 
(Cal) Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India 6 Dacca, 17 Nov 1884, ¢ of 
Moulana Obaidullah el Obaidy Suhrawardy 


Educ Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College 
Calcutta Med College, Post graduate— 
Dublin, Edinburgh and London Deputy 


President, Bengal Legislative Council, 1922, 
Leader, Indian Delegation, British Empire 
University Congress, Edinburgh, 1931, 
Commanding Officer, Calcutta Universitv 
Corps Associate Commander of the Order 
of St John, Organising Member, Indian 
Field Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatms Gandhi) Ex Member, 
Bengal Public Services Commission, Vice 
Chancellor, Calcutta Tiniversity, 1930 34 
Hon Surgeon to H E the Viceroy Publi 
cateons Mother & Infant Welfare for India , 
Calcutta and Environs, Manual of Post 
Operative Treatment efc Address India 
Office, London and 3 Suhrawardy Avenue 
Park Circus Calcutta 


Sir ZAHHADUR MRAHIM 
ZaAHID, MA, BL, Kt, Bar at Law,” late 
Judge, Calcutta High Court 06 1870 Educ 
Dacca and Calcutta Address 40, Thertre 
Road, Calcutta 


SUKHBIR Siven Kunwark BA s of the late 


R B Kr Raghubir Singh b Nov 4 
1922 m in 1941 18 Educ Govt High 
Sch Hathras and Agra Col! With his 
mother pays annualiy Rs 40000 to 


The Government as Lind Revenue & Taxes 

Member UP Zamuindars 
Assen , Vice Chairman Man 
aging Cttee of thit body 

Meinber Masonic Lodge 
UP Liberal Assen and 
Provincial War  Cttee 
Contributed handsomely 
to the War Fund besides 
purchasing Interest free 
Defence Bonds and War 
Loans offered various con 

cession, to his tenants 
jonny the Aimy and his 
already recruited 11 men Hobires Cine 
mitography & Journalism Recreation Reid 
ing Address Hallowes House Surajpur 
Estate, Dt Aligarh & Chandra Villa, 
Barlowganj, Mussoo11e 


SUNDARA Raj, DEWAN BAHADUR DR B 

INI Apptd Fishery Development Lapeit 
U P , March 1944 Air Raid Warning Liaison 
Officer, Southern Command Area Apri, 
1943 6 1888, m Phylhs Seymous Darling, 
MRST, FRGS Educ MA (Madras) and 
Php (Liverpool), Dir of Fisheiies, Madras 
1923 40, Pres , Ind Sc Con (Zoology), 1928 

Member, Fish Committe IC AR , conducted 
5 record Pearl Hisheries, 1926 28 , inaugurated 
Fish Refrigeration, Pearl Farming and 
Medicinal Fish Laver Oul Industry in India 

author of many fisheries publications, notably 
the Madras Fishenes Bull, 1923-41, including 
Ist Fish Statistics and reports on trawling 
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in Madras, Dams & Iiwhenes Proc Ind 
Acad Se Vol AIV Chef Zoological 
ublications —papers on Fauna of Krushadat 
sland Madras Govt Mus Bull 1927, 
several accounts of Fish including a new 
genus of Schizothoracine and new carps 
Ind Mus Rec Vols XII & XLIII and 
Proc Ind Sc Cong ,1915 onwards Address 
Civil Secretanat Lucknow, Ihe Ancho 
rage ’ Adyar, Madras 


SUNDARESAN, Nivarrt BA BL OBE, 


Joint Secy Finance Dept, Govt of India 
6 June 138 1895 kdue Christian Coll, 
Madras & Jaw Coll Viadras Deputed to the 
British Cmpire Exhibition Wembley There 
after in Currency Dept and Iinance Dept 
till March 1937 , services lent to the Govt of 
Burma for the newly created Audit Dept 
Attached to the Supply Finance Dept as Dy 
linancial Adviser from Apml 1941 to June 
1942 Has been in Finance Dept ugain since 
August 1942 first as Dy Secy and later as Jt 
Secy Club Calcutta Club Address Marina 
Hotel New Delhi 


SUTTAR, THE HON BLF MR ARBDOOL RAZAK 


Hasjrl ABDOOL Member, Council of State, 
b 1884 Belongs to the family of Yakub 
Seth Lakhim of Cutch: Memons of Bombay 
where his ancestors made 
an endowment for religious 
and charitable purposes 
known as Kamoo Yxkub 
Charitable Trust of which 
he 1s the Senior Trustee 
Flected member of the 


Old Bengal Legislative 
Council trom 192629 
and was the Whip of 


the Bengal Muslim Party 

was Secretary and Treasurer 
of Silver Jubilee Committee 
of North District Calcutta Recipient 
of Silver Jubilee and Coronation Medals 

Takes heen interest in the social and political 
development of the Musiims of Bengal, 
1s one of the founders of the Muslim Chambe1 
of Commerce and Islamia Hospital Calcutta 

was a Trustee of the Cutchi Memon Jamat 
and the Nakhoda Mosque, 1928 24 Secretary, 
Balprghat Kamine Relief Fund and Joint 
Secretary of the Memon Relief Society for 
Behar and Quetta Earthquakes, Ex Member, 
Ha) Committee and has long connection with 
the Muslim Orphanage, Calcutta One of the 
organisers of Majlis Moyeenul Muslim 
founded in 1926 Member Court of the 
Mushim University Ahgarh ODurector Orient 
Piess of India Ltd Razak Properties Ltd, 
and Razak Hosiery Mills Ltd sponsored 
the Cutchi Memon Bill which was passed into 
law in 1938 by the Indian Legislature was 
District Commandant, Civic Guard Jora- 
sanko District Calcutta Address 32, Ezra 
Street, Calcutta 





SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA President Rames 


krishna Math & Mission Karachi since August 
1942 b January 1909 <A Sanyasin of the 
Ramakrishna Order of Monks jomedthe Rama, 

krishna Mission Mvso1e in 1926 , took orders 
in 1933 , left Mysore n 1934 and worked in 
the Bangalore Branch of the Mission till 1988, 
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served as Secretary and Librarian of the Rama- SYED, THE Hon. Sim MUHAMMAD SA’ADULLA, Rt. 


Mission Society Free Library and 
Reading Room, Rangoon, July 1989 to Feb. 
1942; organised the Ramakrishna Mission 
Distress Relief Fund in 1943 and collected 
about Rs. 4} lakhs, out of which help was 
sent to Bengal to the tune of about 13,000 
bags of rice and about Rs. 20,000 in cash, 
and about Rs, 25,000 in cash to Malabar ; 
at present engaged in extending the Mission 
activities in Karachi by opening an Indoor 
Eye Hospital for 50 beds, a Student’s Home, 
a Vivekananda Free Library and Reading 
Room. a Vivekananda Lecture Hall and a 
Gymnasium ; an appeal for Rs. 5} lakhs for 
the above purposes issued in November 1944, 
has met with a generous response from the 
public; about 3} lakhs have already been 
collected and the rest is expected to be 
collected during 1945; holds regular dis- 
courses on the Gita (in English) at the Math 
on Sundays attended by between 1,000 
and 1,500 people, Address: Ramakrishna 
Mission, Garden Quarter, Karachi (Sind). 


SWAYNE, LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN GEORGE 
DES REAUX, B.A. (Oxon.), K.C.B. 1944, C.B.E. 
1940. Chief of the General Staff, India 
6. July 8, 1890. m. Edna Winifred, d. of 
late Lt.-Col. E. H. Swayne, Somerset Light 
Infantry. Educ.: Charterhouse; Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Served in France and Belgium, 
1914-18; Adjutant, Somerset Light Infantry, 
1924; Brigade Major, 7th Infantry Brigade, 
1929-30; Military Asst. to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, 1931-83; Chief of 
Staff of International Force for Saar Plebiscite 
1934-1935; commanded Ist’ Bn. 
Northumberland Fusiliers, 1935-387 ; 
Instructor, Staff College, Camberley and 
Minley, 1937-39. Address: C/o Lloyds 
Bank, New Delhi. 


SYED AmjaD ALI, B.A. (Hons.), C.I.E. 
(1944), O.B E. (1936), M.L.A. (Punjab). 0. 
July 5, 1908. Educ.: at Government 
College, Lahore, and the Middle Temple, 
Londom Graduated, 1927. Went to England 
" in 1931 and worked as Hon. 

‘a Joint Secretary of the 
Muslim Delegation and Hon. 
p-4 Publicity Officer of the 
* Round Table a 








. worked as Hon. Secretary 
of the Muslim Delegation to 
the Round Table Conference 
* and Hon. Secretary of the 

British India Delegation to 
the Joint Select Committee. Was Hon, 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan 
during his three successive visits to India in 
1984, 1935 and 1936. Was Resident Secre- 
tary of the Unionist Party from its inception 
and relinquished it on becoming the Parlia- 
mentary vate Secretary of the Premier. 
Went to Sydney for the Second British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1938, as 
nae and Secretary of the Indian Group. 
Official Whip of the Govt., since Noy. 1940. 
Address: ‘ Ashiana,” Lahore. 


TAMBE, SHRIPAD BALWANT, 


TANDON, PURSHOTTAMDAS 


(1928), M.A. (Chemistry), 1906; B.L., 1907; 
Chief Minister, Assam.b. May 1886. Edue. - 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam ( F.A. ), Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta ( M.A. ); Ripon College 
Calcutta (B.L.). Asst. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908; Practised asa 
Lawyer in Gauhati Courts, 1909-19; in the 
Calcutta High Court, 1920-24; Member, 
Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20; again 
since 1923; Minister, Assam Government in 
charge of Education and Agriculture, 1924-29 ; 
Member, Executive Council, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Law and Order and P.W.D., 
1929-30. Member in charge of Finance and 
Law and Order from Nov. 1930 to April 1934, 
Premier of Assam, April 1937 to Sept. 1938; 
and again from November 1939-June °42. 
Address: Gauhati, Assam. 


SYKES, Pavt, B.Com., Canadian Govt. Trade 


Commissioner for India, Burma and Ceylon. 
b. Dec. 22, 1897. m. to Jean pa epe d. of 
late Lt.-Col. H. R. Duff, R.C.A.M.C., Edue. : 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, (Ont.). 
Served with Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
1916-1919 ; in business, 1919-21; Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Canada, 1922-26; has served 
in present capacity in New Zealand, Hongkong, 
Manchuria, North China, Germany and in 
Calcutta, Address: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


TALCHER: RaJaA BawapUR K. C. B. Hart- 


CHANDAN, Ruler ot (See Indian Princes’ 


Section), 


B.A., LL.B. 
b. 8 Dec. 1875. Edue.: Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee; Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
ber, C.P. Legis. Council, 1917, 1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government; 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Delegate to the lst and 2nd Round Table 
Conferences. Member, Indian Franchise Com- 
ro is 1982. Address; Dhantoli, Nagpur, 


Babu, Speaker, 
Legislative Assembly, United Provinces, 
Practising lawyer in Allahabad till 1921; 
when gave up practice owing to Non-Co- 
operation Movement. President, U.P. Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, 1921; took part 
in Non-Co-operation movement and was jailed 
for one year and a half; worked for some time 
as Secretary, Punjab National Bank, Lahore ; 
Joined Servants of People Society, founded by 
Lala Lajpat Rai in 1924 and later elected its 
President ; Ex-Chairman, Allahabad Munici- 
ality, for several years; for his services to 
he ic? Oe park in the City has been called 
after by the Municipality * took promin- 
ent part in Civil Disobedience Movements, 
1980 and 1982, and was jailed several times ; 
Organised no-rent campaign in U.P., 1982; 
Took active part in Rowlatt agitation an 
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Satyagraha, 1919; takes active interest in 
Hindi Prachar. Add; Servants of the People 
Society, Allahabad. 


(ANNAN, Mowan Lat, M.Com. { Birm.), 
Bar-at-Law, I.E.8. (Retd.), BR.A., Special 
Officer, War Risks Insurance, General Manager, 
the Punjab National Bank, Lahore, 1937-39; 
Principal and Professor of Banking, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
1920-87 ; on deputation to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department, as Secretary, 
Indian Accountancy Board and Under- 
Secretary, 1932-35. 6b. 2 May 1885. Presi- 
dent, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 1927. 
Vice-President, the Indian Economic Society, 
1921-23 ; Syndic of the Bombay University, 
1923-24 to 1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy 
Diploma Board, Bombay; Director, Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay; 
Member, Council Indian Institute of Bankers. 
Publications: ‘‘ Banking Law and Practice in 
India,’ ‘Indian Currency and Banking 
Problems,” jointly with Prof. K. T. Shah, 
and several pamphlets such as the ‘‘ Banking 
Needs of India,” ‘‘ Indian Currency and the 
War,” ‘* Regulation of Banks in India,” etc. 
Address: The Cliff, Carmichad Road, 
Bombay. 


TATA, JEHANGIR R. D. b. 1904. Joined Tata 
Sons, Limited, in 1922, as an assistant and 
appointed Director in 1926. Actively asso- 
ciated in the management of The Tata Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd., and other Companies 
associated with or under the Managing Agency 
of Tata Sons, Ltd. Started The Tata Sons 
Aviation Dept., in 1932. First Pilot to 
qualify in India, holding a flying licence since 
1929. Inaugurated as pilot the Karachi- 
Bombay Air Mail Service in 1932 and the 
Bombay-Delhi service in 1927. Appointed 
Chairman of Tata Sons, Ltd., on the 
death of the Chairman, Sir Nowro) 
Saklatvala, in July 1938. Now Chairman 
and/or Director of all Tata and Associated 
Companies and also Director of Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., Imperial Bank of 
India, The Bombay Dyeing & Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Address: Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 


TAUNTON, Ivon Hops, C.I.E. (1941) ; Officer 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (1943) ; 
B.A. (Cantab.) : I.C.8. b. 19, Dec. 1890. Educ. ° 
Uppingham and Clare College, Cambridge; 
Asstt, Collector and Magistrate in Sind, 1914; 
on mili service, 1917-19; Offg. Collector 
and Dist. gistrate, 1923; Offg. Dy. Com- 
missioner, 1924; Offg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft 
Commission, 1925; Offg. Collector and 
Superintendent of Stamps, 1926; Offg. 
Deputy Secre to Government, Home and 
Eccles al partments, 1926; Offg. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1927; in foreign service as 
Finance and Revenue Member; Khairpur 
State Executive Council, 1927 ; Offg. Collector, 
Sholapur and Political Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; 
Collector, 1982; appoin Commissioner, 
Bombay Municipality, 1984. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Sind, 1989; Revenue Com- 


NAW rks 


TAYAL, MapAan 


TENNANT, 
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missioner and Revenue Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Sind, 1940; Adviser to the Governor 


of Bombay, 1942. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


MOHAN, B.A., Zamindar, 
banker & millowner; ¢. s. of Lala Dev Raj, 
Landlord and Rais of Hissar. 6b. March 1920; 
Educ.:; St. Stephen’s Coll., Delhi; m. Sm. 
Prabhat Devi, d. of Syt. 

Shanti Pershad Jain of flee 
Dalmianagar; 1 @. Man- & 
aging Director : Tayal 2 
Brothers Ltd , The Punjab 
Food Products Ltd. ; 
The Rohtak & Hissar 2% 
Districts Electric Supply #* , 
Co., Ltd. ; Director : Bharat % 3 
Bank Ltd., Delhi Board, 
The Central Distillery & 
Chemical Works Ltd., 
Meerut; Managing Partner, 
Messrs. Chiranjilal Devraj, Delhi ; big 
zamindar and landlord of Hissar District. 
Recreations:—Travelling, Tennis & Photo- 
graphy. Cluo: Hissar Club. Address: 

issar. 







TEHRI, L1.-Con. H.H. MAHARAJA SIR NAREN- 


DRA SHAH, K.C.8.1., LL.D., of Tehri- 
Garhwal State. 6. Aug. 8, 1898. m. 1916. 
Heir-appareat born, 1921. Succeeded, 1918. 
Edue.: Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 


TEK CHAND, Dr. SIR BAKHSHI, Kt., (1942), 
LLD. 06 


M.A., . oO Aug. 26, 1883; m. 
Shrimati Lilawati. d. of L. Bhagat Ram, 
Sialkot Dt.; Educ.: D. A. V. School. 
Lahore, Govt. Coll., and Univ. Law Coll, 
Lahore. Adv., High Court, Lahore, 1906-27, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, 
1927 to 1943, officiated as Chief Justice 
in 1934, 1987, 1939 & 1942; Retired, August 
1943; Fellow, Punjab Univ. since 1913; 
Member of the Syndicate, since 1920; elected 
Member Punjab Leg. Council from Lahore 
City, 1926; Chairman, Sir Ganga Ram Trust 
Society and Punjab Medical Education «& 
Relief Society : enrolled Advocate of the Fede- 
ral Court of India in April 1944: conferred 
degree of Doctor of Laws honoris causa by 
Punjab Univ. in Dec. 1944. Address: 6, Fane 
Road, Lahore. 


WILLIAM ROBERT, A.M. 
(Aberdeen); C.I.E. (1941). Dy. Auditor 
General of India; 6. Sept. 26, 1892. m. 
Isabel Leslie, d. of Late Rev. H. M. and Mrs, 
Adam on 8ist Jan. 1925, Educ. Aberdeen 
Grammar School and Aberdeen Univ. 
erved in Royal Arty. 1915-19. Apptd. to 
C.8. as ‘War Service ’’ candidate on 8th 
Oct. 1919. Served in U.P. as Asst. Magis- 
trate, Census Supdt. and Asst. Settlement 
Officer 1919-23; Joined Indian Audit Dept. 
and served there from 1923 onwards ; Dy. Sec. 
Govt. of India, Finance Dept. and Offctg. 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 1927-38. 
Acct.-Gen., Bombay, 1934-37; Dir. of Audit, 
Defence Services, 1937-40; Dy. Auditor 
General since 1940. Address: U.S. Club. 


Simla. 
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THAKER S H, A prominent Insurance 
Executive and Banker 0 4th October 1904 
Took up to Insurance at an early age and after 
distinguishing himself in the varied Capacities 
of an Agent Organiser and Secretary in Lead 
ing Insurance Comp nies 
started the Warden Insur 
ance Co Ltd im 1933 of 
which he 1s the Managing 
Director He 1s also the 
Managing Director of the 
Shroffs Bank of India 
Ltd , and Anand Insurance 
€o Itd, which 1s a big 
Composite Insurance Com 
pany Besides, he 1s 
fae Director of a good manv 
business concerns (Clubs 

Orient Ahmedabaf@ and Cricket Club of India 
Bombay Address Warden House Sir Phiroz 
shah Mehta Road, ort Bombay Residence 

24, Warden Road Mahalarmi Bombay 


THAKERSEX DEVIDAS MADHOoWwsI, JP, and 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate merchant 
6 1878 an under graduate Joined his father 5 
business at the age of 20 and sjnce the death 
of his father and uncle 1s in 
sole charge of the import 
business Hyp firm 
Madhow)1 Thakersey, Sons 
& Co, was one of the pro 
moters of the Indian Mer 
chants Chamber and the 
Indian Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Ltd Was Vice 

Chairman in 1922 and Chair 
man of theIndian Verchants 
Chamber, 1923 was the 
first elected member on the 
Bombay Port Trust representing the Indian 
Merchants Chamber and Piecegoods “Mer 

chants Association from 1922 to 1932 Was 
a member of the Local Board of the Reserve 
Bank of India fm the first term of 3 
years and still holds that office Chairman of 
the Indian Mercantile Insurance Com 

pany and the Bombav Piece goods Mer 

chants Association for the last 8 years 

Chairman of the Trustees Board of the exten 

sive properties belonging to the Hala Bhatia 
Community and the Bombay Branch of the 
Akhil Hind Varnashram Swara) Sangh 

and President at the All India Gathermg of 
the Sangh held 1t Madras 1n 19287 =He 18 on 
several Committees of Textile ( ontrol Board 

He was appointed by the Bonbay High Court as 
Receiver of all the properties of Nathdwara 

Shrine in British India m the year 1934 and 
atill continues in the office He is on thi 
Commattees appomted by the Udaipur Dar 

bar and the Baroda Government for the 
Important shrines situated in their territorie: 
Has built dharamshalas at many places in 
India and founded other charitable insti 
tutions hke Sinsknit Pathshala, Annakshetra 
and Avurved dispensaries in native place 
Address 290, Doongarsi Road, Malabar Hill 
Bombay 


THAKKAR, AWRITLAL V, LCE, Vice Presi 
dent, Servants of India Society, 5 1869, 
Bhavnagar Educ Matriculation, 1886, 
LCE, Poona Engineering College, 1890 
Worked as Civil Engineer, 18901914, East 








THAKKAR, NAROTTAMDAS 
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Africa, Uganda Railway, 1899-1902, State 
Engineer, Sangli, 1904-5, Bombay Maunici- 

ality, 1905 14, resigned, to join Servants of 
ndia Society , has been striving strenuously 
to eradicate illiteracy and vices from among 
the backward classes, settled in Panch 
Mahals among the aborigimal Hull tribes, 
known as Bhills (started the ‘Bhil Seva Man 
dal ), 1922 82, he 1s affectionately called 
** Thakkar Bapa’’, jomned Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Crusade against untouchability, and has 


* been working as General Secretary, All India 


Harijan Sevak Sangh, since its inception in 
1932 organised labour welfare work, Jamshed 
pur, 1970, toured Khandésh, Orissa, Assam, 
etc tostudy the life of the aboriginals, 1926 
Organised famine Telief—-Cutch, 1916, Orissa, 
1920, Panchmahals, 1922 ’ Flood relief work— 
Gujarat and Sind, 1927, Assam 1929 and 
1938 , interested in co operative movement 
among backward tribes, and states peoples’ 
activities presided Bhavnagar State subjects 
Conf , 1926, officiated Chairman, Patiala In 
quiry Committee, and presided Punjab States 
peoples’ conf , 1928 Inthe three years,1933- 
34-35, toured extensively in all parts of the 
country to organise branches of the Sangh and 
to inspect work 1n progress, toured also as the 
Secretary to Mahatma Gandhis Hariyan tour 
arty from Nov ‘’33 to July °84 Add 
aryan Sevak Sangh, Kingsway, Delhi. 

TRIBHUVANDAS, 
Managing Director, The New Metro Insur 
ance Co, Ltd 6 July 7th, 1911 Son of 
Tribhuvandas Mavji Thakker of , Rajkot 
m “Miss Tarulatta, daughter 
of Dhanji hKalidas Dalal 
of Jamnagar 2 daughters 
e Alfred High School, Raj- 
kot Editor Lohana Sama) 
(Weekly) Bombay, 1938 
Entered Insurance business 
in 1929 as an agent of FF 
Prudential Insurance Co, * 
Ltd , London Inspector 
of agencies, the Warden a 
Insurance Co, Ltd , 1940- 4 

41 Founded the New 

Metro Insurance Co Ltd, in 1941 of which 
he 1s the Managing Director Partner, New Era 
Pictures, Bombay, International Traders, 
Bombay Founded Metro Industries Ltd , 
of which he 18 the director Recreatwns 
Scouting, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, etc 
Address Jan Mansion, Sir Phirozshah Mehta 





Road Fort Bombay 

THAKUR Datta SHARMA VAIDLA (PANDI), 
KV V_ Bh An Ayurvedic physician of 
Lahore* inventor of panacea for everyday 
ailments, v2z 


‘ Amritdhara,’ author of 
several medical books Vice 
President of the All-India 
Ayurvedic & Unan Con 
ference, presided over 
the first Sind Ayurvedic 
Conference and 8rd Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference 
lecturer on health and 
hygiene, social and reli 
gious worker, President 
of the Arya Samaj, Lahore, 
founded a chair for vedic 
research in the Gurukula 
Kangri, Hardwar donating Re 30,000. He 
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is of philanthropic disposition and has recently 
created a Trust for medical relief and indus 
tries amounting to Rs 4 lacs He 1s the 
Governing Director of a big Pharmacy known 
as Amritdhara Pharmacy Ltd for the pre 
paration of Amritdhara and other Ayurvedic 
medicines Address Amnitdhara Lahore 


THAKURDAS, Sin PursHorampas, Kt ,CIE 
MBE _ (See under Purshotamdas ) 


THANADEVLI Darpar SHREF AMRAWATA 
SAHEB Ruler of (See Indian Princes Section) 


THOMAS, THE HoN BLE MR RoGeR CTE 
(1942), JP,BSc FRGS Bb 1886 Clynder 
wen, Pembrokeshire Edue Narberth 
County School & Aberystwyth Univ Wales 

1st Class Hons Agriculture Sports Colours 


Rugger, Rowing & Field Sports Joimed 
Indian Agricultural Service 1913 as Dy 
Director of Agriculture Madras Cotton 
kxpert Mesopotamua 1917 Director of 
Agriculture Mesopotamia 1923 Retired 
prematurely from Govt service 1927 
Manager, British Cotton Growinz Asscn 


Punjab 1928, Managing Director Sind 
Land Development Ltd 1932 Munuister of 
Agriculture and Post war development Sind 
1944 Member Reconstruction Cttee 
(Agriculture Forestry & Fisheries) Govt of 
India Indian Central Cotton Cttee Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and Textile 
Control Board Address Secretariat Karachi. 


THOMBARE, RAO BAHADUR Y A, BA Politi 
cal Adviser to H H the Raja Saheb of San,)1 

Retired Diwan, SangliState Rav Sahib (1934) 
Rao Bahadur (1937) Edue Bombay Univer 
sity Joined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
worked as Judicial Secretary, Jail Supermten 
dent, etc , twice officiated a8 Dewan joined 
Indore State service and held position as Judge 
Nazim Adalat Court, Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District, Dewan Sitamau, 1912 

21 practised as pleader at Poona, 1921 22 

Legal Adviser to Meherban Shrmant 
Captain Fattesinhrao Raje Saheb of Ahalkot, 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalhot State 
1928 jomed Sangli State service 1928 

accom ed His Highness of Sangli to the 
First Round Table Conference, 1930 and 
Second Round Table -Conference 1981 

delegate to Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1933 
Address Sangh 

THORNE, THE Ho\ SIR JOHN ANDERSON 
KCIE (1942) CSI (1938) Home Mem 
ber H E the Viceroys Executive Council 
since Oct 19145 B 17 Oct 1888 8s of James 
Cross Thorne m 1914, Dorothy Horton, 
one gs one ad Educ  Bilundell’s School 
Tiverton, Balliol College, Oxford Indian 
Civil Service, 1911 , Madras Presidency 1912 
Secretary to the Governor General (Public’ 
194] Sept 1940 Address Delhi/Simla 


THUMBOO CueETry AMATYASIROMANI T 
OBE (1935), KSG (Conferred by H H. 
the Pope in 1938) Was conferred titles o! 
Rajasabhabhushana and Amatyasiroman: by 
H H the Maharaja of ig ho in 1928 and 1942 
respectively, Private Secretary to H H 
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the Maharaja of Mysore since 21st March 1942 
b 18th Aug 1877 m Gertrude dof MrS 
Rajarathnam Chetty of Madras Edue St 
Joseph s Coll Centril Coll Bangalore Joined 
Mysore State Service,1J04 as Asst Commsnr , 
Appt Asst Secy to H H the Maharaja in 
1914 was Deputy Commsnr im 1921 and 
Huzur Secy toH H n192. Given the status 
of a member of Council 1n 1929 Publications 

Articles on St Philomena and other subjects 
to Catholic journals Address Park House 
Mysore and Ballabrooie Ban.aloie 


TIWANA THE HON LT CoLONEL NAWAB MALIn 


KuHIZAR HayaT KHAN OBE (1931) MLA, 
Premier ot Purjyib since 31st Dee 194. 
* "th August 100 Zie Aitchison Chiefs 
College Lahore stood first in the Diploma 
Exam (1916) Whuile at College was deputed 
to Delhi Darbar of which he possesses a medal 

volunteered for service during the Great 
War while still a student of the Govt College, 
Lahore helped in recruitmg work, was 
given @ commission in the Army on 17th 
April 1918 and 1s now attached to the 19th 
Lancers saw active service m 3rd Afghan 
War and mentioned in despatches took up 
management of Kalra Estate—one of the 
biggest estates m the Punjab Sometime 
President and I» now a leading member of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society of 
India possesses 1st class magisterial powers , 
’sawW active service again in the N W F 
disturbances and secured the N W F, 1930 81 
clasp A former Vice Chairman of the 
Shahpur Dist Board was present in London 
at the Jubilee celebrations of His Late Majesty, 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee and the Corona 

tion Medals Munister ot Public Works 
Punjab 193742 Address Secretariat, 
Lahore 


TODHUNTER, SIR CHarrEes GEorGR, K 0.81 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, Officer of St John of Jerusalem 

b 16 keb 1869 Fdue Aldenham Sch and 
King s Coll Cambridge Members Prizeman 
Cambridge University, 1888 m_ Alice 
OBE Kili @ of Captain C. Iosack, 93rd 
Highlanders Served in ICS, Madras 

conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Exeise matters in Kashmir, the C P and Cl 
States Sec , Indian Excise Committee 190( 

Collector Imperial Customs 1907 IG of 
Excise and Salt to the Covt of India 1909 
1910 President Life Saving Appliance 
Committee, 1913, Secretary to Govt of 
Madras 1915, Member of Board of Revenue 
1916 Member of Executive Council 1919 24 

President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit 
tee 192425 Member Council of State, 1926 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja 
of Mysore 19.( 42 Economic and Industrial 
Adviser to the Government of Bikaner 1943 
Address The Mor House hengeri Mysore 
State 


TONK, H H Sap up DavLan, Wazir ul Mulk 


Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur SowlatiJang, GCIE 
(See Indian Princes Section ) 
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M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1925), Kt. (1981), 
Dewan, Pudukkottai State. 0b. ‘ 
Educ.: Clifton and Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8., 1897; Assistant and Special 
Assistant Collector, 1898-1906; Secretary 
to Commissioners of Land Revenue, 1906; 
Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate, 1906-1911 ; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1911-1922 ; 
Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1918-19; Commissioner of Income- 
tax, 1922 ; Member, Central Board of Revenue, 
and Joint Secretary, Finance Department, 
Govt. of India, 1923-1933; Retired 1933; 
Administrator of Pudukkottai State, South 
India, fromal934 and Dewan from 1944. 
Address - Administrator’s Bungalow, Pudduk: 
kottai (South India). 


TOTTENHAM, Simm Ricwarp, I1.C.8., B.A. 
(1913), C.I.E. (1980), C.S.I. (1936), Knight 
(1987). Addl. Secy., Home Dept., Govt. 
of India. 6. Nov. 18,1890; m Hazel Joyce, 
d. of the late Major Gwynne, R. W. Fuslrs. 
Educ.: Harrow and New College, Oxford. 
Joined Madras Civil Service, 1914 and served 
as Asstt. & Sub-Collector and as Under-Secy., 
Public Dept., till 1924; In Army 
(now War) Dept. of Govt. of India on 
special duty, as Deputy Secretary & Secretary 
from 1924 to 1937; (with one year as 
Retrenchment Secretary, Madras, 1931-32); 
President, Council of State and Dewan, 
Bharatpur, 1988 to 1940. Address: New 

i; also c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 
London. 


TRAVANCORE: His Highness the Maharaja 
of. (See Indian Princes’ Section). 


TRAVANCORE: H. H. MAHARANI SETU 
PaRvVAtTiI BAYI. 6b. November 1896. Grand- 


niece of the late Maharaja and Mother of 
H.H. Sir Bala Rama Varma Sri Chitra Tirunal, 
Maharaja of Travancore. m. 1907, Ravi Varma, 
Kochu Koil Tampuran, B.A., F.M.U., two sons 
=“ one daughter. Educ. : Privately. Interest- 
e n 


movements calculated 
to promote Fine Arts and 
Social Reform, presided over 
the All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Trivan- 
drum, 1937. Has travelled 
extensively in India, 
England, Europe and the 
mm Far East; is the recipient 
vert, of the honorary Degree of 





" Doctor of Literature ** from the Andhra. 
and “‘ Doctor of Letters ’’ from the. 


Universit 
Benares 


University. 
University. At the end of November 


ndu University and the Annamalai 
Pro-Chancellor, Travancore 


1940, Her Highness presided over the 7th 
Biennial Conference of the National Council 
of Women in India at Delhi. Her Highness is 
the President of the Council and one of its 
patrons. Her Highness’s contribution for the 
romotion of Fine Arts and Social Reform has 
been suitably r ed in a magnificent mar- 
bie statue of Her Highness, erected at Trivan- 
drum by public subscription. Recreation: Music. 
Addresa: Kaudiar Palace, Trivandrum, 


TRAVANCORE: 
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TOTTENHAM, SIR ALEXANDER ROBERT LOFTUS, TRAV ANCORE: KARTIKA 


TIRUNAL, RANI 
LakseumMI Bayt, Her Highness the First 
Princess of Travancore. 6. on 17th September 
1916. Js the only daughter of Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi and the only 
sister of Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja and the Elaya 
Raja of Travancore. Her 
Highness received her early 
education in Malayalam and 
Sanskrit and later in 
Engtish. The Princess in 
company with Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi 
visited Europe for the first x, 
time in 1982 and again ac- Fa 
companied His Highness the ™*"# 

Maharaja in the following yerr. She is the Chief 
Guide of the Travancore Girl Guide organisa- 
tion, plays tennis, is a gifted singer and plays 
on the Veena. In January 1934, she married 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goda Varma Raja, a scion 
of one of the ancient Ruling Families which 
existed in Travancore before the 18th Century. 
Has 1 daughter, Princess Pooyam Tirunal 
born on the 7th Sept. 1942. Address: Kaudiar 
Palace, Trivandrum. 
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MARTANDA VARMA, HI8 
HIGHNESS, THE EtLaya RaJA (Heir-apparent 
of Travancore). His Highness is the younger 
brother of His Highness the Maharaja and 
second son of Her High- 
is ness Maharani Setu Parvati 
Bayi. Born: 22nd March 
1922. The prince has 
passed the BA. Degree 
examination of the Travan- 
core University securing a 
lst class in Economics and 
History and the first rank 
in the first class in Sanskrit. 
~%e m. Radha Devi, d. of Lt - 
Col. K. G. Pandalai of 
Madras, Sept. 1945. He is also the recipient 
of a Gold Medal having secured the highest 
number of marks in Sanskrit. The Tiruma- 
dampu or Upanayana, which is one of the 
Sastraic rites prescribed for a Kshatriya Prince, 
was performed in January 1939. The Prince is 
a lover of horses, a keen and smart rider 
and competed in the open sports of the 
State Forces carrying off a prize for 
tent-pegging. He is also an excellent photo- 
grapher, sharing this hobby with His Highness 
the Maharaja and is now developing interest 
in tennis and similar open air games. His 
Highness is Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel of 
His Highness the Maharaja’s Bodyguard and 
Honorary Colonel of the Travancore Uni- 
versity Labour Corps. He is the Chief Scout 
of the Travancore Boy Scouts’ Association. 
Address; Trivandrum, Travancore. 





TRIPURA, Mayor H. H. THE MaABARAJA OF. 


(See Indian Princes’ Section.) 


TRIVEDI, S1z CHANDULAL MADBAVLAL, Kt, 


(1945), 1.C.8., B.A.(Bom.), 0.B.E.(1981),C.1.E. 
(1935), C.8.I. (1941). Secretary, War Dept., 
Govt. of India. Governor- Designate, 
Orissa. 5. 2nd July 1898; m. Kusum 
Trivedi. Hduc.: Elphinstone College, 
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Bombay, and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8., 1917, and served as Asstt, 
Commissioner, Central Provinces till Nov. 
1921; after serving in various capacities, 
was posted as Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, 1932-35 
(Offg. Joint Secretary, April 1934 to Septem- 
ber 1934); Secretary to the Govt. of India 
Secretariat Organisation Committee, 1935-36 ; 
Commissioner, Berar, 1986; Commissioner, 
Chattisgarh Division, 1936-37 ; Chief Secretary 
to Government, C.P. and Berar, from 1937 
to March 1942; Secretary to Government of 
India, War Dept., July 1942. Address: 
New Delhi. 


TULSIDAS Khimji, Prop. of Tulsidas Khimji; 
b. 1878 ; s. of Khim)i Valabhdas ; Zdue. : Fort 
High Sch. ; Started business career at a young 
age and became well-known 
in commercial circles ; 
Member, East India Cotton 
Asscn.; Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce; Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Pres., Clearing 
Agents’ Assocn.; Responsi- 
ble for controlling advances 
by the Banks on cotton; 
seeds, grains, sugar, piece- 
' meee goods and yarn, Trustee, 
ct : fees Anta Cruz Laxmi Narayan 

Temple & santa Cruz 
Residents’ Asscn. & Educational Society. 
Address: 46, Church Gate St., Fort, Bombay. 
Residence: Tulsi Bhuvan, Ghod Bunder 
Road, Santa Cruz. 


TURNER, ALFRED CHARLES, M.A. (Cantab.), 
C.LE., M.B.E. (Mulitary), 1919, I.C.S. Addl. 
Secy., Finance Dept., Govt. of India, 5. March 
12, 1892 ; m. Gladys Blanche Hoskins. Educ. - 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Served in 
Great War, August, 1914-May, 1919, 
partly in Royal Fusiliers and partly as 
Inspector of Propellant Explosives, Ministry 
of Munitions, retired as Captain; Served in 
U.P. from May, 1920, till March, 1938, last 
2 years as Finance Secretary. Publications . 
Settlement Report of Rae Bareli District, 
U.P., 1926-29; Census Report of the U.P., 
1931. Address: Finance Dept., Govt. of 
India, New Delhi/Simla. 


TWYNAM, H.B. Sim Henry Josepu, K.C.S8.I. 
cr. 1940; C.S.1., 1937; C.IL.E., 1934, Governor, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 6. 24th April 
1887; 8s. of Charles Henry Twynam 
and Mary Sophia Piggot; 
m. 1915, Muriel Hearson : 
two @, Educ,: Ratcliffe 
College, Rouen; Univer- 
sities of Manchester (B.A. 
Hons.), London, Lausanne. 
Entered IndianCivil Service, 
1909; Assistant Magistrate, 
East Bengal and Assam, 
1910 ; Political Department, 
overnment of Bengal, 
1914; J.A.R.0., 1915-18 
(Captain and Adjutant 
2/1238rd_  Outram’s Rifles); 





Vice-President, 
iar Behar State Council, inky : Reel 

te, Mymensingh, 1925-27; Kevenue 
and Irrigation pe Government of 
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Bengal, 1929-31; Additional Secretary, 
Political Department and Officiating Chief 
Secretary, 1932, 1936-40; Commissioner, 
Presidency and Chittagong Divisions of 
Bengal, 1933-34 ; Acting Governor of Assam, 
1939; Acting Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and then Governor, 1940. 
Recreations: golf, riding. Clubs: East India 
and Sports, Lymington Yacht, Address: 
White House, Barton-on-Sea, Hants; Gover- 
nor’s Camp, Central Provinces and Berar. 


TYABJI, THe Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim 


BUDRUDDIN, M.A. (Oxon.), Judge, Chief 
Court of Sind since Jan. 1939. b. Dee. 9, 
1891 ; m. Maryam, d of late Sir Akbar Hydari. 
Educ.: St. Xavier's High School and Coll., 
Bombay and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ag. 
Judge, July-Oct. 1938. Address: 


Sunnyside 
Boad, Karachi. 


TYABJI, Husain BADRUDDIN, M.A. (Hons.), 


LL.M. (Hons.), Cantab,, 1896; J.P., Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired, 
6. 11th October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. #due.; Anjuman-e-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College, 
Downing College, Cambridge. President, 
Downing College Debating Society, Cambridge, 
Indian Majlis, Cambridge, Anjuman-e-Islam, 
London, Vice-President, London Indian 
Society, Member, British India Committee, 
London. Formerly Member, Managing 
Committee, Trustee, Treasurer and Pres., 
Anjuman-e-Islam, Bombay, Mutawalli, Badr 
Baght. Practised in the Bombay High Court. 
Address ; “Chateau Marne,”’ 45, Marzbanabad, 
Andheri. 


TYABJI, Mrs. KyHapija SHUFFI, M.L.A., J.P., 


Hony. Presidency Magistrate. 
two children, Camar and Sultana Shuffi 
Tyabji. Sheis an elected member of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and the 
first elected Muslim lady 
Member of the Schools Com- 
mittee. A member of the 
Schools Committee for se- 
veral years, its Chairman, 
1934 ; first Commissioner, 
Municipal Girl Guides, 
Presided at the Bombay 
Presidency Mushm Ladies, 
Educational Conference, 
Poona, 1926 ; Chairman, 
Reception Committee of 
the Bombay Constituent Conference of All 
India Educational and Social Reforms, 1930 ; 
was Vice-Chairman, National Council of 
Women in India, was Chairman, Local 
Committee of the All-India Conference on 
Educational and Social Reforms; Chairman, 
Red Cross Executive, 1928; Vice-President, 
Social Service League ; Chairman, Mahila Seva 
Mandal; was Chairman, now Member, Port 
Haj Committee. Founded a Muslim Purdah 
Nursing Division, first of its kind in the world. 
Appointed Associate Serving Sister Overseas 
Brigade St. John’s Ambulance, 1937; Chair- 
man and now a member, Allbless and Cama 
Hospital Advisory Board and is aleo connected 
with the following institutions for many years 
—Govt. Urdu Text Book Committee; Infant 


b. 1885, has 
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Welfare Society , The National Baby Week, 
Executive Committee, Governors’ Hospital 
kund, Advisory Committee J J and Allied 
Hospitals, Sev1 Sedan Council, Bombay, 
Presidency Womens Council As Chairman 
Flag Day Committee collected Rs 22,000 in 
one day for the Anti Tuberculosis Fund 
President, All India Educational Conference, 
Womens Section, Poona, 1940 Member, 
War Gifts Fund, Ladies Committee Award 
ed Kaiser1 Hind Silver Medal, 1935, Gold 
Medal, 1941 Appointed Member of Health 
Survey and Development Committee Govern- 
ment of India Nov 1943 Address Oomar 
Mansion, Warden Road, Bombay 6 


TYMMS, Sir FREPFRIOK ht (1941) b Wales, 
4th August 1889, s Wiliam Henry Tymms 
Educ Tenby and hAing’s College, London Di 
rector of Civil Aviation mn India, 1981 MC 
1916, Chevalier de L ordre dela Cour ronne 
Belgian Croix de Guerre, 1917, CIE, 1935, 
FRAeS , War service, South Lancashire 
Regiment and Royal Llying Corps, British 
Aviation Mission to USA, 1918, Civil 
Aviation Department, Air Ministry from 1919 
late Air Ministry Supermtendent, Cairo- 
Karachi Air Route and Chief Technical 
Assistant Air Ministry, Representative of 
Govt of India with British Purchasing 
Commission to USA, 1940 Publications 
Part author ‘“‘ Commercial Air Transport ” 
1926 ‘* k)ying tor Air Survey Photographv’ , 
Beientific papers on Air Navigation and Aur 
Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society 
Address New Delhi/Simla 


TYNDALE BISCOL, Rev Croit Earue, M A 
Principul of C M Schools, hashmur, N 
India, Hon Canon, Lahore Cathedral of, 1932, 
Canon Emeritus 1944 086 Holton, Oxon, 
9th February 1863, s of William Earle 
Biscoe, JP, DL, of Holton Park, Oxon, 
m 1901, Blanche Violet,d@ at Rev Richard 
Burges, three s one d Educ Park 
Hall, nr Evesham, Bradfield College 
Jesus College, Cambridge Coxed the Cam 
bridge boat 1884, defeated Oxford, and the 
Jesus College boat head of the river for there 
years and won the Grand Challenge at Henley 
1886, deacon, 1887, priest, 1890, curate 
at Bradfield, Berks, 1887, at St Mary’s 
Whitechapel, 188890, arrived Kashmir 
N, India, Church Missionary Society, 1890, 
Kaiser-i Hind Gold Medal lst Class, 1912 
and Bar, 1929, Canon Lmerities, 1942 Pub- 
lecatwons =“ Character Building’ , ‘ Kashmir 
in Sunlight and Shade ’ Recreattwons ‘Boat 
ing, swimming Address 
N India 


TYSON, GEOFFREY WILLIAM, CIT (1941) 


Editor of ‘Capital,’ Calcutta 6 14th 
June, 1898 m™ kathleen Corbett (nee 
Allen), one s Educ Lancaster Royal 


Grammar School, London School of Kcono-: 
Royal Naval: 


mics (University of London) 
Reserve (afloat), 191418, Editornal Staffs, 
Northern Whig, News Agencies, Lditor, 
India Monthly Magazne, Assistant Editor, 
Capital Chairman, Public Relations Com 
mittee, Bengal, since 1941, Hon Publicity 
Adviser to Beugal Govt since 1942, Bengal 


TYSON JOHN 


Srinagar, Kashmr, : 
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Board of Censors 1942, 1943, Member, 
Bengal Post war Reconstruction Committee 
Publications Danger wm Indra, (1930), 
India Asrm for Victory (1942), Forgotten 
Irontver (1945), Contributions on India and 
Economuc topics to Reviews etc, Short 
Stories occasional Magazine articles under 
pseudonym of Geoffrey Irwin Address 
4 Lyons Range Calcutta, India 


DAWSON, M A. (Oxon), 
CSI (1945),C BE (1933),1I CS, Secretary, 


Government of India, Department of 


Educatjen, Health and Lands 6 25th April, 
1893 , Dorrice Alexander Yuill, Educ 
Aldenhim, Magdalen Coll, Oxford 


During 1914 18 servedin Argyll and Suth’d 
Highlanders—Captain entered ICS, 1919, 
posted to Bengal, Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Calcutta, 1926-27, Secretary to Agent of 
Government of India in South Africa, 
1927 29, Acting Agent, 1930 Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bengal, 1930-34 and 
1938, Adviser, Cooch Bihar State, 
1936 , represented Government of India before 
West India Royal Commission, 1939, Acting 
Secretary to Government of India, Dept of 
Communications, 1939 Address Bengal 
United Service Club, Calcutta, 


UBLROI SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR HARDEV 


Sing, Mz Director, Ubero: Ltd, Sialkot, 
Hon Myte, Active National War Front 
Supporter and Chef Warden, ARP. A 
leading figure 1n the politi- Less 

cu social = and business |, sae 
circles of the Punjab As | "aR * 
heid of Ubero: Ltd, his} & 
reputation extends to | Se 
Lurope and America as a 
most energetic and modern 
businessman His activities Be 3 
ig a Civic Leader Welfare I. 
Wo1ker and Philanthrop § 
ist are not confined to his§ 
own community or Dist 1.2 
only Isastrong coopera —s 

tor of the administration and ever since the 
outbreak of the war has promoted war activ 
ities in his different capacities A staunch 
suppoiter of National War Front, has issued 
several books and 1s issuing more for free 
distribution for successful war propaganda 1n 
furtherance of War Lffort As Chief Warden 
has been an asset in Sialkot Dist tothe Civil 
Defence Dept Has liberally contributed 
to the War kund, War Loans, Indian Red 
Cross and Amenities to the Soldiers’ Fund. 
etc Address Uberoi Ltd, Sialkot. 








UDAIPUR His HIGHNESS THE RULER OF 


(See Indvan Princes’ Sectron) 


UDAY SHANKAR, ARCA (London), 6. Dec 


8, 1900, at Ldaipur Educ Benares and 
Bombay, and finally at the Royal College 
of Arts, London, where he was the first 
Indian to top the hst, besides winning the 
Spencer and George Clausen prizes m™ 
Amala Nandi, an artist of his group, in 1942 
One son Had experience of the stage when 
ne pine his father to produce plays in London, 
and im 1923 joined Pavlova and toured with 
her as her partner dor the India ballets which 
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he had composed for her 
own company of dancers and musicians with 
which he had success all over Europe America 
and the East founded the India Culture 
Centre at Almora 1939 In 1944 the trus 
tees decided to close the institution tempo 
rarily for the duration of the war 
producing his maiden film Kalpana Pub |! 
iwrattons Has contributed articles on art 
to all important magazines of the world | 
Hobby Cinematography and Mechanics | 
Address C/o Messrs Grindlav & C) Ltd | 
Post Box 49 Madras 


Now, 


LJJAL Sin@n, SARDAR, Bahadur, MA (Pun 
jab) Landlord and Millowner b 27 Dec 
1895 Educ Govt Coll Lahore Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parhamentary Committee 
member of Khalsa College Council and 
Managing Committee , Member, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee 1925 30 and agai in 
1943 and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 elected member Punjab I egisla 
tive Council was member and Hon Secretary . 
of Punjab Reforms Committee which co | 
operated with the Simon Commission 
Presided over mnonGovernment Schools 
Conference Punjab 1928 was elected 
delegate for Round Table Conference 1930” 
and 1931 served on Federal Structure Com 
mittee and other Important Committees of 
Round Table Conference , Presided over 
Punjab Sikh Political Conference 1932 
was appointed Member, Consultative Com 
mittee 1932 Presided over Sikh ‘ouths 
Conference 1933 Presided at the Khalsa 
College Convocation 1935 re elected to new 
Provincial Assembly, 1937 appoimted Parha 
mentary Secretary (Home) Resigned his 
office in 1941 Met Sir Stafford Cripps in 
deputation in March 1942 on behalf of Sikh 
All Parties Conference Member Punjab 
Provincial War Board & Provincial Price 
Control Board resided over All India 
Sikh Youth League Conference in January 
1948, again appointed member Indian 
Central Cotton Cttee 1943 apptd member 
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In 1930 formed USMAN Tar Hov StR ManowuLp KCS 


I (1940) K CTX BA Member: (Ports & Air) 
Governor Genttals I veccutive Council Vice 
Chancellor Univ of Widiis 1940 42 Member 
Nationil Defcnc Connal 194142 Home 
Memler of the Ive utive Couneal of the 
Governor of Maliw ILJ.c» 34 A. Governor 
of Madris 1334 ?¢ 1884 m a of 
Shifiul Mulk Zynulialudin Sahit Bohadur, 
BA Ide Midiis Christin  Colle,e 

Councilor Corj,orition of Madras 19123 
1325 Hon Pic Mite 1916.0 Fellow 
of the Madias University since 1921 

Vice Piesident and Chairman Red (C10ss 
Society Wadras Branch 194143 Chairman 
of Committee on Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine 13.1.3 President Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman Madras lected 
Member Midras Legis Counul 1921 
23 =Shertff¥ of Madi (1924) President 
ot the Corporation of Madras 1924 25 

President Mahomedan Lducational Associa 
tion of Southern India 1925 35 Chairman 
of the Overse1s Jet ue Madris Brinch 

Ahan Sahib 19.0 Khan Bahidur 1921 

kk user 1 Hind Se onl Class 13.3 Knighted 

19.5 KCIL (1333) <Address New Delm 
and Tcynimpet Cardens Teynampet Madras 


TTAMC HAND MotitaL SFin Banker and 
Tandlord 6 1912 m 8 § Vatsalabai in 1937 
I ducated privately Lutered business 
in 1930 Visited Lurope in 1934, Managing 
Trustee of Shri Laxmi 


“Narayan Sansthan, a private 
Famuy Trust created by his 
father ‘Irustee of Seth 
Bansilal Fakirchand T1ust 

Permanent Prusident of the 
Agarwal Maha Sabha Akola 
a Freemason member of 
several clubs prominent 
being the Gondwana Club 


Nagpur and the Royu Wes 
tern India Furt Club Bombay 
Bridge Billiards Shooting and 
Address Ahola (Berar) 





Recreations 


Aviation 


Textile Board, Jan 1945 Pres the Sikh \ACHHA, JAMSHEDJI BEJANJI, Khan Bahadur 


Educational Conference March 1945 Address 
94, Upper Mall, Lahore 


UNAR RaAIs ALINAWAZ WALI MHD KAHAN 
belongs to Sardar family of Unar Community 
Zimindar and Landlord of Kazi Ahmed 
Member Nawabshah Dist Local boar 
ud Vice President Muslim League Nawab 

Shah has travelJed all ove: 
ew \ India takes heen interes 
os in the social and educa 
tional problems affectin. 
the Unar youth Fon 
of reading 

Zamindars of his district 






* modern methods or Estate 
Es management and maintains 
a beautiful garden Hobby 

| Gardening Address haz 
Ahmed, Dist, Nawabsha Sind 


* 


BA,BSce CIE, Commissioner of Income 
Tax Bombay Presidency from 1927 to 1939 
b 26th May 1879 m Roshan Ardashir 
Karanjawalla BA Educ Tiphinstone 
College, Bomb1yj Entered Government 
Service as Deputy Collector 1902 Officiated 
as Jomt Secretary to the Government of 
India Finance Dept, and Member Central 
Board of Revenue in 1932 1933 1934 and 
1936 Publications The Bombay Income 


lax Minual cits Member Willin,don 
Sports Club and the Roy il Western India 
Turf Club {Zire s binoo Mansion, 


Cumballa Hill Bombay 


Among the yapra DaRBARk SHRI SURAGWALA SiHEB THE 


CuirF oF (S eInivan Princes Section) 


he 1s the first to mtroduce yaqH, Barwaxt ViTnar BE (Civil), MIE 


Manager Bitumen Department, 
esers Burmah shell Bombay 6 Sept 26, 
1993, m Miss Sulibha Deshpande, Kolha- 
pur Jdue College of Engineering Poona, 
Bombay Municipality 1916 30, Burmah- 
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Engrs. (India), 1948-44; Member of Council, 
Inst. of Engrs. (India); Convenor, Bulleck- 
Cart Cttee., Indian Koads Congress ; Delegate 
International Sones, Holland, 
1938 ; Member Managing Committee 
G.8.B. Housing Society, 1928-34; Member, 
Board of Trustees for temples ete. G.S.B. 
Community, 1927-42 , Chairman 1942 to-date ; 
Chairman, Saraswat Co-Op. Bank 1933 and 
1934; Vice-President and Trustee, the Khar 
Model Education Society since 1941: Hon. 
Asst. Technical Recruiting Officer, Bombay, 
since 1943. Address: ‘‘ Prabhat’’, Khar, 
Bombay 21. 


VAIDYANATHAN, LALGUDY SWAMINATH, M.A., 
F,I.4., Superintendent of Insurance, Commerce 
Dept., Govt. of India: Educ. at Madras 
Univ., passed M.A. securing the Stuart Prize ; 
Associateship of the Institute; selected by 
Govt. of Bombay as Govt. Scholar for further 
Actuarial studies in England. On return 
apptd. part-time Prof. of Actuarial Science in 
Sydenham Coll. of Commerce & Economics, 
Bombay and simultaneously apptd. in the 
Oriental Life Insce. Co., First Indian to 
become Fellow of Institute of Actuaries 
During 1931 census was entrusted by Govt. of 
India with actuarial work representing the 
compilation of mortality tables for various 
provinces and whole of India: Actuary of 
the Oriental Govt. Security & Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., for ten years. Publications. 
Two papers submitted to the Institute 
of Actuaries on ‘Mortality of Indian Assured 
Lives ” the latter of which won for him the 
prize offered by the Institute from the Sir 
a euue Hardy Memorial Fund. Address: 


VAIDYA, KESHAV BALKRISHNA, B. CoM. b. 
Aug. 8, 1896 ; m. 1923 ;28.2d. Gen. Manager, 
Great Social Life & General Assn. Ltd, 
Indian Shipping Industry Ltd., Amritlal 
Ojha& Sons Ltd., Indian 
Enamel Works Ltd. (since 
Jubbulpore Glass 
Factory, 1920-22; Secy., 
Bombay Textiles Ltd ; and 
Secy., Hattersley Mall (1941) ; 
Managing Partner, Bombay 
& C. P. Trading Company 
@ and Rowdé& Vaidya, Bombay, 
@ 1922-1925; Asstt. Manager, 
Scindia Steam Navigation 
: Co. Ltd., 1925-30, Calcutta, 

Rangoon & Bombay, and 
Manager at Akyab, 1929-1930; proceeded 
to Far East 1931 Nov.; Gen. Manager 
for China, Amritlal Ojha & Co., Ltd., Hong- 
kong, Canton & Shanghai 1931-1934; 
Managing Director, National Publishers, 
Ltd., Hongkong & Canton, 1933-41; K. B. 
Vaidya & Co. Lid., Hongkong, Canton & 
Shanghai since 1934; Chief-Editor, ‘‘ Canton, 
Daily Sun” & “Canton Truth,” 1934-41; 
Pres., Hindu Asscn., Hongkong, 1934-1935 ; 
Hongkong Men's Internatio Club, 1935- 
1986; Provisional Pres., Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Hongkong, 1935 ; Founder-General 
Secy., Indian Asscn. of Hongkong & South 
China, 1989, 1940 & 1941; Member of several 





VAISHYA, aE RAMJI 
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Shell since 1980. Member Inst. of Engineers | 
(India) ; Chairman, Bombay Centre Inst. of. 


Sports Club in Hongkong & Canton, 1981-41 ; 
Lectured at various Rotary Clubs, Univs., 
Theosophical Societies, Y.M.C.A.’s in China, 
1935-1941 ; Returned to India in August 1941 
after 10 years continued stay in the Far 
East; General Secy., Far East Indian 
Asscn., Bombay (since 194L); Pres, Ranade 
Centenary Economic, Industrial & Com- 
mercial Conference, Poona, 1942; Narveer 
Tanaji Malsure Celebrations, Sinhagad-Poona, 
1942; Maharashtra-Brihanmaharashtra Con- 
ference, Poona, 1942 ; Vice-Pres , Maharashtra 
Prosperity Society, Bombay. Publications: 
** Reflections on Canton Revolt & After” 
Canton, 1936; ‘‘ Where will Japan Move 
Next & When’’, Bombay 1942; “ Secret of 
China’s Resvstance,’"* Bombay 1943; “Pacific 
Realm,’’ Bombay 1944; ‘‘ Sailing Vessel 
Traffic on the West Coast of India,’’ 1944; 
‘“‘ World’s Coal Resources,”” 1944. ‘‘ From 
Big Four to Big Three: Soviet Impertalism 
Unmasked’. <A prolific writer on political 
and enonomic subjects, specially connected 
with the Far East. Club: Hindu Gymkhana, 
Dadar. Residence, 160, Sir Bhalchandra 
Road, Hindu Colony, Dadar—Bombay. 


VAIDYA, PARASHURAM LAXMAN, B.A. Hons 


(Bom.), M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Paris), Prof. of 
Sanskrit and Allied Languages, Nowrosjee 
Wadia Coll., Poona, and also at Rajaram 
(1918-19), Willingdon (1919-30) & Fergusson 
(1980-82) Colleges 6.1891. Edue.: privately 
in Sanskrit Pathashalas and at New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Paris Universities; Univ. 
scholar, Prizeman and Medallist; Govt. of 
India Language scholar (1921-23); Wilson 
Lecturer, Bombay (1926); Paranjpe Lecturer, 
Nagpur Univ. (1948); Springer ‘Research 
Scholar (1926-28), etc. Attended Inter- 
national Congress of Orientali ts at Leyden 
and of Linguists at Geneva (1931); Pres. of 
Pali and Prakrit Section at Mysore of All- 
India Oriental Conference; Member, Execu- 
tive Council, All-India Oriental Conference ; 
Editor of several Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa Works, Member, Mahabharata 
Editorial Board of the Bhandarkar Institute 
and Editor of Karnaparvan; Examiner in 
several Indian universities. Address: Wadia 
College, Poona. 


Das, F.RB.A.S., 
-R.S.A., -LF.Sc., TAJIR-UL-MULE, 
WAFADAR-DAULAT-I-SCINDIA; BANKER, 
Merchant and Industrialist. Proprietor. Messrs, 
Nandram Narayandas, 
Bombay and Gwalior. 0. in 
1885. Director: Gwalior 
Webbing Co. Ltd.; Model 
Building Corporation Ltd., 
Delhi; Ac as Standing 
Councillor to H.H. the 
Maharaja Scindia; Manag- 
ing Director of Gwalior 
Engineering Works; Con- 
troller of Technical Educa- 
tion, Gwalior State; Mem- 
ber, Industrial Research 
Council, Government of India and Advisor 
to the Employers’ Delegation to the 14th 
Session of International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1980 ; Member of Majalis-a-Am and 
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Majalis-a-Quanoon; President, Tariff Com-| VARADACHARIAR, Tus Hon. Mr. Justion 


mission ; President (non-official elected), Muni- 
cipal Board, Lashkar; Registrar, Joint Stock 
Companies, ex-Secretary Department of 
Industries. Commerce and Communications. 
President, Gwalior Chamber of Commerce, 
Praja Mandal, Gwalior State and Kasturba 
Memorial Fund, Gwalior State. Director, 
Gwalior State Trust Ltd. Awarded a Royal 
Charter exempting personal attendance in 
Judicial and Revenue Courts. Address: 
** Sweet Cottage,’’ Lashkar (Gwalior). 


VAKHARIA, DWARKADAS Hanrmas, J.P 


SRINIVASA, Kt., B.A., B.L., Rao Bahadur 
(1926), Judge, Federal Court, New Delhi. 6. 
20 June 1881; m. Rukmani Ammall (1898); 
Educ.: Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. For 
two years Lecturer in Pachaiyappa’s College; 
enrolled as a High Court Vakil (1905); 
practised at the Bar ever since till appointed 
Judge of the High Court, 1934-1989; acted 
as Chief Justice, April-June 1943; elected an 
Hon. Master of the Bench of the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 1944; for some years Editor of the 
Madras Law Journal. Address: New Dethi. 


Merchant. Sole Proprietor Popatlal Ghelabhai VARDE, VAMAN Punpuix, B. CoM., Proprietor 


& Co., Bombay. b. 1895 at Porbandar 
(Kathiawar). s. of the late Haridas Girdhardas 
m. Miss Jashodabai, d. of 
Seth Lalji Amershi of 
Ranavav (Kathiawar). 3 d. 
and 2s. Educ. at Porbandar 
High School, Porbandar. 
Joined his aunt’s business 
in 1912 as an Assistant, 
became Partner, 1918. 
Chairman, Southern Knit- 
ting Works Ltd., Poona, 
Kathiawar Theatres Ltd., 

a ad Porbander, Alpha Chemi- 
cals Ltd., Poona, New Metro 
Insurance Co , Ltd., Bombay, Vice-Chairman 
& Trustee, Ghatkopar Hindu Mahasabha, 
Treasurer, Ghatkopar Jivdaya Mandal. Direc- 
tor, The National Savings Bank Ltd., Bombay, 
The Laxmi Bank Ltd., Akola, Maharashtra 
Industrial Investment, Poona, Shree Jam Wire 
Products Co., Ltd., Jamnagar and Lokmanya, 
Barsi Mills Ltd., Barsi, Shree Narayan Sugar 
Factory, Ltd., Ganeshwadi (Deccan) ; 
The Saurastra Bank Ltd., Rajkot. Partner, 
The Indo-Textile Agency, Bombay. Member, 
Ramji Assar High School, Gurukul High School 
and Dhanji Devsi Rashtriyashala. Trustee of 
various Charitable and Educational Institu- 
tions in Bombay and Kathiawar. Has visited 





Japan twice. Ofice Address: 104, Chakla 
Street, Rombay. 
VaLA: THAKORE SAHEB OF. (See Indian 


Princes’ Section ) 


VANDRAVAN GORDHANDAS SETH, Proprietor, 
the Cotton Information Bureau, peer 


Merchant and Commission Agent. 
a member of the Bullion 
Exchange, and mem- 
ber, East India Cotton 
Association, and Indian & 
Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- Be 
bay. Director BR. B. Hiralal 
& Co., Ltd., Bombay. As # 
& member of the Dasa 
Sorathia Vanik Commu- 
nity, he is a trustee of 
several Charitable Trusts 
and an elected member on 
the Panchayat Board. He 
is also the president of Shree Medarda Panijra- 
pole and Medarda State Subjects Association, 
Bombay. Interested in educational and social 
welfare work. Address: 3881, Hornby Road. 
Fort, Bombay. 





of R. R. Nabar & Co., Bombay. 0%. in 
1898, Hd. at Ratnagiri High School and 
Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay. 
Passed B. Com. in 1918. 
Held appointments in Tata 
Industrial Bank Lid., 
the Union Bank of India 
Ltd., and was later 
Chief Accountant in the 
Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. 
Joined R. R. Nabar & 
Co., Bombay as a part- 
ner, Bought his card 
in 1936 and became a 
member of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange. After the death of Mr. R. RB. 
Nabar in 1937, he became the sole proprietor 
of the firm. Director, the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bank of Maharashtra 
Ltd., Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores Ltd., 
Kirloskar Bros, Ltd. (Dist. Satara); 
Vanguard Insurance Co. Ltd., Madras; 
Blossom Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Poona - 
Mysore . Kirloskar Ltd., Harihar; Vasant Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., Bombay; Bombay Market- 
ing Society Ltd., Bhor State Bank Ltd.; 
Travancore Electro-Chemical Industries, 
Ltd ; also Chairman, Saraswat 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., G. G@. Dandekar 
Machine Works Ltd. ( Bhiwandi), Swastik 
Safe Deposit & Investments Ltd, and Aundh 
Mutual Assurance Society Ltd. He revived 
and re-organised the Deccan Merchants 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. in 1929 and worked 
as its Hon. Secretary for three years. 
Reconstructed Dadar Co-operative Bank 
Ltd. in 1938. Hon. Treasurer, Social Service 
League and Chikitsak Samooha and has 
been Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer of 
many other Co-operative, Educational and 
Charitable Institutions in Bombay, Address: 
‘* Prabhat,”’ 38, Shivaji Park, Mahim, 
Bombay. 





VARMA, THE Hon. MR. JUSTION SUKHDEO 


PRASAD, B.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Patna High Court, since January 
1934. 0b. 14th of January, 1885; 
m, Srimati J. Varma, 38. and2d. Edue.: 
at Muzaffarpur; Presidency College, Calcutta, 
B.A.; London. After graduation proceeded 
to England: called to Bar, Middle Temple, 
1910. Started practice as an advocate at 
Muzaffarpur in 1910; while still in pene 
worked for some time ss Professor of English 
in the Muzaffarpur College; Lecturer, Patna 
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Law College, 1912-1920; joined Patna High 
Court Bar on its establishment in 1916; 
Assistant Government Advocate, 1924; 
Government Advocate, Patna High Court, 
1932. Recreations: Tennis, chess, gardening 
and music. Clubs: New Patna Club; Bihar 
Flying Club and Victoria Jubilee Club. 
Address - Fiaser-Cioss Road, Patna. 


VAZIFDAR, DR. (Miss) Goon NowroJl, 
M.B.B.S., F.C.P.S. (Bom ), Daughter of Khan 
Bahadur N. J. Vazifdar. 
First woman Fellow (by 
examination) of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Bombay. Educated at 
the Grant Medical College, 
gaining several medals 
and scholarships, After her 
graduation she worked as 
Resident Accoucheuse at 
Nowroji Wadia Maternity 
Hospital; afterwards ap- 
pointed Honorary Assistant 
Surgeon at the Cama and Albless Hospitals, 
She was then appointed as Honorary Obstetric 
Physician at the same Hospital and was also 
appointed Assistant Medical Officer in addition 
to her duties. Superintendent, Red Cross 
Blood Bank. Address: New Hospital for 
Women, New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


VAZIFDAR, Kaan BAHADUR CapraIn N. J., 
M.B.E., L.M.&8., F.C.P.S., F C.S. (Lond.), 
General Secretary, Indian Red Cross Society, 
Bombay; Assistant Ked Cro~s Commis-ione1 
(Piovinelal) and Secy Bombay Pioviniial 
Joint War Cttee and Amenities for Troops 
Fund Cttee., Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay Retired Chemical Analyser to 
Government of Kombay and 
Professor of Loren-ic Medi- 
cine, Grant Medical College 





Bombay. Fellow oi the 
Indian (bemical Soriety 
Examiner wn (Chemstry. 


in Physiology, in Medica 
Jurisprudence and Mental 
Diseases in the Univers! y 
of Bombay, Examirer in | 
Physiology and Medical | 
Juris;rudence and Hygiene | 
College of Physicians and 

Surgeons,of Bombay. Examiner in Forensic 
Medicine in the University of Lucknow and 
Medical Examination Board, Nagpur. Exam- 
iner in Techmical and General Chemistry, 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. 
President, College of Physicians Surgeons, 
Bombay (1937-1940). Publicatrons * Author of 
several medical publications. Address: Red 
Cross Society Office, Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 


VAZIFDAR, SoHmRAB SHAPOOR, M.R.C.P 
(Lond,), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), LiEUT.-COLONEL, 
M.S., Retd. J.P., Honorary Magistrate, 0. 
[Ist August 1883. m. to Mary Hormus)i 
Wadia, Zduc.; Grant Medical College, 
Bombay ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
Entered I. M. 8. in 1908. Durin, the Great 
War served in German E. Africa and subse- 
quently in South Persia and Mesopotamia, 
Appointed Professor of Pathology, Grant 
Medical College in 1923; Second Physician, 





VELINKER, 
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J. J. Hospital and Professor of Materia Medica, 
Grant Medical College in‘ April 1928; First 
Physician, J. J. Hospital and Professor of 
Medicine, G. M. College in 1925; and Super- 
intendent, J. J, Hospital, 1926-38. Address: 
C/o Lloyds Bank Limited, Bombay. 


SHRIKRISHNA GUNAJ!I, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn; _ Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity (1909). 5. 12th April, 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s Oollege, Bombay. 
Hnrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1893; called to the Barin June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and crimina) courts of the Presiden- 
cy. One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April1928. Was Elected mem- 
ber, Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-Presi- 
dent since 1933 till January 1944. Publica- 
tions - Law of Compulsory Land, Acquisition 
and Compensation. Address: Ratan House, 
425, Lamington Road (South), Bombay. 


VENKAJI RAO, L. 8. DHARMAPRAKASA, Prop- 


rietor, Lokkur & Co., Bangalore City, 6. Jan. 
14, 1902. Has had wide and varied experience 
of business life ; travelled ex- 
tensively and has established § 
contacts with business, jf 
industrial and commercial i 
interests in India & abroad. & 
Director of several Industrial 
and Banking Concerns; 
elected Member, Mysore 
Legislative Council; Presi- 
dent, Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce; has made several 
large benefactions to deserv- 
ing causes, espccially Educa- 
tion Indian Systems of Medicine, Orphanages, 
etc Rotarian: Occupies important place in 
the socal hfe of the State. obbies : 
Horticulture, Fine Arts, philosophical studies. 
Address : ‘Jayanivas’, Krishnarajendra 
Circle, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 





VENKATA NARAYANA NAYUDU, Diwan 


BAHADUR, J. C.LE., B.A., B.L., Rao Sahib 
(1920) ; Diwan Bahadur (1928) ; O.I.B. (1930). 
Retired Collector and District Magistrate and 
Secretary to Government of Madras, b, Nov. 
Oth, 1875; im. to Srimati Manickyamma, 
Educ. : at C. M. $8. High School, Ellore, Noble 
College, Masulipatam and Law College, Madras; 
Supdt. of Land Records, 1908 ; Dy. Collector, 
Madras Provincial Civil Service, 1918; 
Revenue Settlement Officer, 1917; Director 
of Land Records, 1919 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1921 ; Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, 1922 ; Commissioner of Madras 
Corporation, 1925; Law and Education 
Secretary to Govt. of Madras, 1928. Retired 
in 1930. Pub.: Students? Manual o the 
History of England; Chain Survey Manual 
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ee rey Sins SES 


for Revenue Subordinates, The Adoration 0) 
the Supreme Being Address Venkata Vilas, 
Orme’s Road, Kilpauk, Madras 


VENKATA Rao, MA, General Secretary and 





Director, The Associated Finance and Invest 
ment Corporation Ltd, Bangalore b in 
Bangalore on June 25, 1900 Educ at 
Maharaja’s College, Univer 
sity of Mysore (1919 1923) 
Distinction in Enghsh and 
Philosophy Obtamed a 
First Class in the MA 
Degree Examination with 
Psychology and Metaphv 
sics a8 main subjects 
Developed a special interest 
in Idealist Philosophy 
Lectured on Logic and 
Philosophy to College 
classes from 1930 to 1943 
Took a promiment part in the affairs of the 
University Union Represented the Univer- 
sity Union in an Indo British Debate Keen 
debater Carried out researches in Vedantic 
metaphysics and epistomology Interested 
In @ reinterpretation of types of realism and 
idealism in Indian philosophy  Lectured 
latterly on Sociology and Anthropology 
Retired voluntarily as Assistant ; Professor 
of Philosophy im the Maharani’s College 
Bangalore, in order to make if possible an 
independent contribution to social and politi 
cal thought mm India in the coming years 
Address The Associated Finance and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Ltd, Bangalore 


VENKATAKRISHNAN DEWAN BAHADUR L 
B 


~ 


E,ISk Chef Enzgmeer Travin- 
1945 
Tanjore 


? 


core State, Trivandrum since Jan 
Inamdar, Suryanarayanipuram, 
District, s of Lakshmi- 
Narayan Ayyar retd 
Superintending Ungineer 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 08 
May 7 1888 m Meenaksht, 
d of Ramaiyer Ganapathi 
am June 19064 
Ldue Shree 
Ganesa Vidyasala Gana 
pathiagraharam Tanjore 
District , Town High School, 
Kumbakonam, Presidency Ty 

Coll , Madras and College of 

Engineering Madras Apprenticed in work 
shops and power houses attached to Chengal 
varoyanaicker 8 Technical Institute Madras 
Mint Workshops and Electric Supply Station 
Hyderabad City and PWD Workshops at 
Madras, Apptd to the Indian Service of 
Engineers July 1912, served as Asstt 
Engineer and Executive Engineer Employed 
on the Cauvery Metur Dam Works as an 
Executive Engineer 1n charge of Stores Tests 
Materials, Transport Telephones Workshops 
and Electric Supply and distribution and 
construction of the Left flank of Dam and 
the Surplus escape and bridge from July 
1926 to October 1933 Comerred Rao Bahadur, 
Jan 1932 Dewan Bahrdur Jan 1944 
Executive Dngineer, Orissa Capital Construc 
tion Jan 1986 to Feb 1937, Supelintending 
Engineer, Madras P WD Feb 1987 to 
Aus 1940, Chief Fnvineer, General & Irriga 
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tion, Madras P WD, Aug 1940 to May 
1943 Hobby Mechanical Engineering and 
Agriculture Address Kumara Ville, 40, 
Edward Lilhot Road Mylapore, Madras 
and Park View, Trivandrum 





VENKATAPATHY, Natpu GETTU, RAO BAHA 


DUR (1923) Hduec Christian College Tra- 
velled in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
etc Possesses good knowledge ot Municipal 
and other organisations in Western Countries, 
Councillor, Madras Corpora- 
tion, 1919 26 and served on 
its various committees 
Was the Vice President of 
Temperance Association, 
Naidu Sangham, Depressed 
Ciass Mission Sortety, 
Thelaga Association and 
Santhowe Dispensary, and ! 
Trustee of the Victoria Pub | 
he Hall Has worked onthe # 

Committees of various other #/ ii 
Important Associations 

For some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund Was Special Juror of the 
Madras Hieh Court and 1s the Vice President 
of Society for Protection of Children Member 
of the Madrae Andhra Sabha, South Indian 
Athletic Association Suguna Vilas Sabha, 
National Indian Association and the Cos 
mopolitan Club Address ‘‘ Hanover House,” 
Harley’s Road, Kilpauk, Madras 

e 





VENKATARAMANI, K_ § 


, MA, BL, 
Mylapore, Madras 6 10th June 1891 
Advocate High Court, Madras Some time 
inember of the Senate Madras Univ and 
the Syndicate Annamalai Univ Author of 
several books in English remarkable for 
their original views and graceful style, 
Was awarded a Silver Plate by the Madras 
Bar Association and an Ivory Shield and 
Sadra by Huis Holmess Sri Sankaracharya 
Swamigal of Kamahoti Peetam 1n recognition 
of services to Indian Cultural renaissance 
Delivered special lectures in 1933 at the 
Benares Hindu University and in 1936 at 
the Allahabad University Founded in 
1938 an Ashram for Rural reconstruction 
and Cultural renaissance named ‘Markandeya 
Ashram ” at Tirukadayur, Tanjore District 
Tounder editor Bharata Mant a_ cultural 
Tamil Monthly Delivered in 1939 one of the 
Sayaji Rao Memorial lectures at Baroda 
and 1n 1945 special lectwies on Kural Re 
construction im Mvsore State on the joint 
Invitation of the Govt and the Univ of 
Mysore. Address Svetaranva Ashrama 
Mylapore Madras, or Kaveripoompattinam, 
Tanjore District 


VENKATASWAMI Nainu K BA BL, 


MLC Advocate Deputy President Madras 
Legi Council 5b July 1896 m K Varalak- 
shm.1 Amma Educ  Pachaiyappas College 
and Law College MJInrolled as Advocate 
in 1924, Councillor Corporation of Madras 
since 1928, Trustee Pachaiyappa’s Trust 
Board Mayor of Madras, 1938 39, President, 
Madras Central Industrial Museum , District 
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Scout Commissioner, Madras North ; Member, 
Senate, Madras University and Annamalai 
University; President, Purushawalkam Anna 
Dana Samajam; Vice-President, Chennapuri 
Anna Dana Samajam; Scout Commissioner, 
Corporation Scout Association. Vice-President, 
Provincial Scout Council Executive C’ttee, 
S.P.C.A. Address: Appah Gardens. Taylor’s 
Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 


VENKATRAMAN, Rao Banapur Sir T. 8. 
OF TIRUVADI, K1., C.1.E., B.A. (1905), D.Sc. 
(Hony. Degree of Andhra Univ. 1941); Rao 
Bahadur (1928); C.I.E. (1937); Knighthood 
(1942) ; overnment of dia Pensioner. 
6. 1884; m. Shreemathy Meenatshi Amunal. 


Educ.: S. P. G. Coll., Trichinopoly & Presy. 
Coll., Madras. Apptd. Indian Agri. 
Service, 1919; Govt. of India Sugarcane 


Expert, 1919-1942; was deputed by Govt. 
to represent India at (1) The International 
Sugarcane conference in Java, 1929; (2) 
similar conference in Australia, 1935; and (3) 
the International Genetical Congress at 
Edinburgh, 1939; Pres., Agri. section of 
Indian Science Congress in 1927 and 1938; 
Genl. Pres. of the whole Indian Science 
Congress, 1937; Delivered Madras Univ. 
Subramania lectures 1930 ; Travancore Curson 
Prize lectures, 1936; and the Baroda Golden 
Jubilee lectures 1936. Publications: Various 
publications in the Imperial Dept. of Agricul- 
ture Bulletins, Memoirs and articles in publica- 
tions issued by the Imp. Council of Agri. 
Research (India), the two most important 
being those on the intergeneric hybrids 
between the sugarcane and (1) The Sorghum 
plant and (2) the Bamboo plant. Address. 
aia Road, Thyagaroyanagar, 


VICCAJEE, VICTOR FRAMIJEE, B.A., F.8.A.A., 
A.C.I8., R.A., Senior 
& Co., of Calcutta bd. 
s. of the 


Paitner, 8S. R 
20th January 1903 
late Mr. Framjee Viccajee 
of Shanghai. Z#d. Thomas 
Hanbury School, Shan- 
ghai, and lLugard Hall, 
University of Hong Kong. 
Awarded the H. O. White 
Bursary. Served articles of 
clerkship under Mr. Fred 
Percy Barnes, F.S.A.A. 
of London. mm. Jer, ad. of 
the late Jehangir Neemuch- 
fm wala, Solicitor, Bombay 
": Has acted as lecturer to the 
B. Com. and M.A. classes 
of the Calcutta University. Member of the 
Committee, Incorporated Accountants, Bengal 
and District Soriety. Local Examination Re- 
resentative of the {nstitute of Hook-Keepers, 
mdon. Playing member (amateur) of the 
Caléutta Symphony Orchestra. Original 
** delégate ’’ to the Parsee Chief Matrimonial 
Court of Calcutta. Hon. Treasurer, the 
Alliance Francaise of Calcutta. Past Master 
of Lodge “ St. Mary,’’ No. 3331 E.C, Address: 
IB, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 


VICKERS, Hakotp Janugs, I.P., C.B.E. eee) ; 

. Inspector General of Police, N.W.F.P. 
since 1940; b. 1805; m. Mabel Mary Langley. 
Educ.:; The Liverpool Institute. Joined 


fest? aad 
_- Nie punch wentummes Fa 
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VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, 


VIRMANI, RAM NARAIN, 


in India 


Indian Police in 1914; Served in 9th Royal 
Scots, 26th (K.G.0.) Light Cavalry & Royal 
Air Force ; Dy. Director, Intelligence, Govt. 
of India, Peshawar, 1983-40 ; Awarded King’s 
Police Medal, 1926 and Indian Police Medal, 
1944, Address: Peshawar. 


DIWAN 
BAHADUR Sik T., K.B.E. (1926); Prime 
Minister, Udaipur State, since 1989. Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research from 1929 to 1985. b. Aygust 1875. 
Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial Service, 1898; Revenue Officer, 
Madras Corporation, from 1912 to 1917; 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1917-18; 
Director of Land Records, 1918; Deputy 
Director of Industries, 1918-19; Diwan of 
Cochin, 1919-32 ; Collector and District Magte., 
1020; Commissioner for India, British 
Empire Exhibition, 1922-25; | Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1925-26; Director of 
Industries, 1926; also Director of Fisheries, 
1926; opened Canadian National Exhibition, 
August, 1926; Member, Public Service 
Commission, 1926-29. Chairman, Madras 
Government Committee on Co-operation, 1939. 
Address ; Udaipur. 


proprietor, Seth 
Dhanpatmal Jawaladas, Lyallpur, and The 
Narain Flour Mills, int) oe Financier, 





Banker and Industrialis 
ofthe Punjab. 6. Januar 
1, 1900. Director, The 
Sunlight of India Insur- 
ance Co.,Ltd., Lahore, and 
Chairman of the Punjab 
Commerce Bank Ltd., 
The Shyam Chambers 
Ltd., Lyallpur, the Globe 
Industries Ltd., Lahore. 
and the 8S. P. Chemicals 
Works Ltd, Amritsar. 
Address: Seth Dhan- 
patmal Jawaladas, Lyallpur. ‘ 





VISSANJI, Sm MarnuRapas, Kr., J.P., b*- 


Sheriff of Bombay. Entered business at the 
early age of 18 and was trained under the 
guidance of his father, the late Rao Bahadur 
Vissanji Khimji. The Brokerage and Mucca 
dumage of Bombay Company & Wallace 4 
Co., and the management of Wallace Flour 
Mills form the centre of his business activities 
He is the chairman and director of various 
commercial and industrial concerns and ia the 
director-founder and the first President of the 
East India Cotton Association. He is an ex- 
president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and President of many educational and 
charitable institutions and trustee in numerous 
others. For some years he was member of 
the Jndian Legislative As embly re nt- 

the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 
He has travelled extensively. A leading 
businessman and acknowledged leader of the 
Hindus in Bombay, he is held in high esteem 


amongst all sections of the public. 0. 
November 4, 1881. Knighthood confered on 


him in 1943. Address: 9, Wallace Street 
Fort, Bombay. 


Who’s Who in India 


VISVESVARAYA, 81R MOKSHAKUNDAM 
K.0.1.E., M.I.0.E., late Dewan of Mysore. 3d. 
15th Sept. 1861. Hdue.: Central College, 
Bangalore, and College of Science, Poona. 
Holds Honorary Degrees from four Univer- 
sities (D. Sc., of Calcutta; LL D , of Bombay ; 
D.Litt., of Benares: and DSc. of Patna) 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Govt. of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918; Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capita: 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Committee (appointed by 
Govt. of Bombay), 1938. President, the 
All-India Manufacturer’s Organization since 
March 1941. Publications: ‘‘ Reconstructing 
India’’ (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London) 
and ‘Planned Economy for _ iIndia’”’ 
(1934), Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Address : 
Uplands High Ground, Bangalore. 


VISWANATH, BHAGAVATULA, Rao Bahadur, 
C.I.E. (1943), D.Sc., F.I.C. (London), Rao 
Bahadur (1929), Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. 6. list Janudry 1889. m. to 
Srimati Venkata Lakshmi. Educ.: at 
Vizianagram. Assistant Chemist, Agricul- 
tural Research Institute Coimbatore till 
1928; Agricultural Chemist to Government 
of Madras, 1928-84; Imperial Agricultural 
Chemist, Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute, since 1934; Joint Director 
1985 and Director, Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institutes 1935-April 1944. Presi- 
dent, Agricultural Sections, Indian Science 
Congress, 1937, President, Indian Society 
of Soil Science, 1935-37. Vice-President, 
Indian Society of Soil Science. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Society of Biological Chemists, India, 
1988. Foundation Fellow of Nattfonal 
Institute of Science, India; Indian Academy 
of Science; Indian Chemical Society. 
Publications: Several original contributions 
on soils and plast nutrition and on the 
utilisation of Agricultural products and 
Mba Address : Director of Agriculture, 
adras. 


VISWANATHA, SEKHARIPURAM VAIDYANATHA, 
M.A., L.T. (Madras). Retired Professor an 
Archeologist, Journalist and Author. 0b. 
20th October, 1891; m. to Venkatambal. 
two d. one ¢. Educ.: Victoria College, 
Palghat ; Government College, Kumbakonam ; 
Madras Christian College and Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet. Lecturer, Findlay College, 

nnargudi, 1915-1919; Senior Lecturer, 
National College, Trichinopoly, 1919-29; 
Temporary Government Epigraphist, Madras, 
for two years ; Examiner to the Universities of 

Tas and Mysore; Extension Lecturer, 
“Mysore University; Member, All-India Oriental 


mby AR ~ ‘ 
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Conference ; served on staff of ‘‘ Aryan Path,” 
Bombay, 1936. Publications: International 
Law in Ancient India (Longmans, 1925); 
Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture ; (Trubner’s 
Oriental Series, 1928) contributions to Jour- 
nals ; Some Links in the History of the Deccan 
and of Mysore; Little Thoughts on Mystic 
Themes; Dravidian Civilization, etc. A 
Sanyasin since Jan. 1945 under the name 
Viswa Prem. Address: ‘ Govardhan,” B.S. 
Puram, Coimbatore. 


VIZIANAGRAM, MAHARAJKUMAR Sim ViJAYa. 


(See Indian Nobles’ Section), 


VYAS Rao, R., Principal Partner, The Mysore 
Industrial Development Co., and especial 
Director, The Mysore Stoneware Pipes and 
Director, Mysore 


Potteries Ltd., Bangalore, 
Silk Filatures Ltd., Mysore. 
Consulting Geologist, Jhag- 
rakhand Collieries Ltd, 
Central India, Son of Mr. R. 
Nanjundappa. 6. in 1881 
at Gudibanda, Kolar Dist. 
Post-Graduate apprentice 
in the Mysore. Government 
Geological Department, 
1905-1906. Prospector, 
Peninsular Mineral Co., Ltd., Sa 4 
Bangalore, discovered & yA 
Sindhuval] Chrome Mines. ~ sank 
Geologist, Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., 1906. 
Geologist & Head of Department, Messrs. Tata 
Jron and Steel Co., Ltd., 1908-1917. Govern- 
ment of Mysore Industrial Geologist, 1917 and 
on Contract, 1918-1921, worked out a scheme 
for the manufacture of Porcelain in Mysore. 
Consulting Geologist to Messrs. Dalchand 
Bahadur Singh, Calcutta. Address . 
122, Santhikuteera, Central Bank Road, 
Chamarajendrapete, Bangalore City. 








WADHWAN: H. H. MaHARANA SHRI SUREN- 


DRASINHJI, THAKORE SAHEB OF. 
Princes’ Section). 


(See Indian 


WADHWANI, Dr. HeManpas R., M.B., B.S., 


K.I.H., M.L.A., J.P... Jan, 12, 1895. Educ.: 
Grant Medical Coll., Bombay, 1920, specialised 
in Ear Diseases (Deafness) at Neumann Clinic, 
Vienna, A leading practi- 
tioner in Jacobabad and 
Karachi ; Hon. Secy., Indian 
Red Cross Society, Jacoba- 
bad, for several years; has 
done a great deal in reduc- 
ing maternal mortality; 
visited Paris to see the work- 
ing of the League of Red 
3 Cross Societies for some time 
F _ in 1932; Received Kaiser-i- 
Baim vt Hind Medal in 1934 for Red 
Cross work ; Elected M.L.A., 

Sind, 1937; Appointed Minister of P.W.D. 
and Public Health, 1937-38 ; Minister of Public 
Health, Industries and Civil Defence, 1942-45 ; 
Member, N. . Ry. Advisory Board, 
Karachi, 1987; Member, Health Survey and 
Development Committee and Medical Council 
of India; 1st President of the Sind Nursing 
Council; Takes keen interest in social reform 
work; Anti-Dowry legislation in Sind is due 
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to his efforts, has started Sind Anti-Deti, 
teti (Anti-Dowry) Assen of which he 15 the! 
President has brought about many reforms 
in the Public Health, Medical and Industries 
Depts of Sind while Minister The Dow Medi | 
cal College Sind was started by him Address | 
Strachan Road, Karachi 


WADIA ARDESHIR RUTTONJI RAJASEVASAKTA 
BA, BaR atT-Law, Director of Public Instruc 
tion Mysore (Ketd) 6 4 June1888 Educ 
St XAaviers High School and Wilson College 
Bombay , Middle Temple, London for Bar 
St Catherines Oxford for Diploma in 
Economics and Political Science, Fitzwilliam 
Hall, Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos 
Prof of Enghsh and Philosophy, Wilson 
College, Bombay, 1914, Lecturer in Psycho 
logy, Universitv of Bombay, 191416 Pro 
fessor of Philosophy, Mysore University 
1917-1942 Secretary, Inter University 
Board, 1982 37 President All India Federa 
tion of Teachers Associations, Patna, 1926 . 
and Indian Philosophical Congress Dacca 
1930 Delegate, Congress of the Universities 
of the British Empire, London and Edinburgh 
1931 President, Fourth All Karnataka Hind) 
Prachar Conference 1933 President Execu 
tive Committee Indian Philosophical Congress 
and Mysore State Education League, 1933 41 
Pub The Ethics of Femimmism, Civilisation 
as a Co operative Adventure, ‘ Pragmatic 
Idealism ’’ in “‘ Contemporary Indian Philo: 
sophy “‘ Zoroaster ’ Address 6, Infantry 
Road, Bangalore 


WADIA, SIR BOMANJI Jawsrtyr At, MA 
LLB (Univ of Bombay), Bar-at-Law 6 4 
Aug 1881 m Rattanbal Hormus)) Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad Educ St Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 


Who’s Who in India 


London, 1934 ‘‘ Lyell Medal’’ awarded by ? 
Geological Society London 1943 Pubdleca 
tions Geology of India (Macmillan 
London, 1919, 1926, 1938), Syntaze of N 
W Hvmalayas (1931), Geology of Nanga 
Parbat and Gilgit Destruct (1932), Structure 
of the Himalayas (1938) Address Secretariat, 
New Delhi 


WADIA, Siz NussERwaNstNownossex, K B E 


CIE, MIME, MIStE, JP, FCPS 
(Ind ) (Hon ), Millowner 6 30th May 1873 m 

vylene Clara Powell Educ St Xavier's 
College Chairman of the Bombay Mill 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925 Address 
‘* Bella Vista,’’ Pedder Road, Bombay 


WADIA, PESTONII ARDESHIR, M A, Professor 


of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay 6 16th Dec. 1878. Educ... Elphin 
stone College, Bombay. Publications The 
Philosophers and the French Revolution 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage , 
Inquiry twto the Principles of Theosophy 
The Wealth of India; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India Mahatma Gandhi, a 
dialogue in understanding <A Missionary and 


His Pledge Our kconomic Problem 
Address Hormazd Villa, Cumballa Hull 
Bombay 


WAGSTAFF, CorONEL HENRY WYNtER, M Inst 


T,™“@C,C SI (1945) Member, Staff,Railway 
Board Govt of India, b July 19, 1890 m 
Jean Everl Mathieson Educ Royal Military 
Acadimy, Woolwich 2 Lt RE 23 12 1910 

came to India 1918 N W Frontier and Meso 
potamia 191415 seconded to Indian State 
Railways 1921, promoted Colonel 1940 

Member Rathway Board 1942, Address 

New Delhi & C/o Lloyds Bank, Bombay 


for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt wasp KHAN, SAHIBZADA DR ABDUI MA 
Ph D (Econ ) London, Special Officer (D ; . ) 
s of the 


Law College, Bombay, 19191925 Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
againfrom January to October 1929, and from 
ist Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge, 
1930 31 , Puisne Judge, High Court, 1931 41 
Vice Chancellor University of Bombay 
since June 1942 Address 162 Queen’s Road 
Bombay 


WADIA, Sm Cusrow, N, Kt (1932), CIE 
(1919) 6 1869 Edue Kings Coll London 
Joined Nowrojee Wadia & Sons in 1888 
Chairman Bombay Millowners Association 
(1918) Retired from Business,1933 Address 
Matatlal Park, Warden Road, Bombay 


WADIA, DaRasHaw NosHERWwAN, MA,FGS 


FRGS FRASB, Mineral Adviser 
Govt of India 6 October 1883 m 
Meher G@ Medivala Educ Baroda College, 
Bombay University, Prof of Geology, Prince 
of Wales College, Jammu (Kashmir), 1907- 
1920, Geological Survey of India, 1921- 
1939, Carmed out the Geological Survey 
of N W Punjab, Hazara and Kashmir as 
part of official duties, Mineral Adviser 
Ceylon Government since 1988 President, 
Indian Science Congress, X XIX Session, 1942 
“* Back Award ’”’ Royal Geographical Society, 


Civic Guards, Bengal 6 May 1902 
late Sahibzada Abdur Ra 
shid Khan of U P Civil 
Service m 1926, Anjum 
Zamani Begam (deceased) 
Remarried 1937—Kaniz 
Sakina Begam, sister of 
Rajya Sahib of Kutwara 
(Oudh) Has2s and3d 
Educ Mushm University, 
Aligarh and London 
School of Economics, 
University of London 
Assisted in preparation 
of Indian States case 
for Butler Committee in 1928, acted as 
Secretary to H H the Chancellor Chamber ot 
Princes, 1931, Personal Secretary to H H 
Nawab of Bhopal, 1931 33 , Secretary toH H 
Maharaja of Patiala, 1935 36 Secretary to 
H H Chancellor, Chamber of Princes, 1937 38 
Elected Member of the Ministers Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes, from Malwa States 
1940 Chief Minister and I G Police, Jaora 
State, CI, 1038 41 On military duty (GHQ) 
1949 44 Isa writer on Indian States’ affairs 
Publuatioon “Financial Problems of Indian 
States under Federation,’ 1988 

18-A, Palit Street, Calcutta 





Who’s Who tin India 


JIHUDDIN, Hayr, Kean BAHADUR (1926), 
.B.E. (1986), Director of Pioneer Arms Co., 
elhi, easurer, Red Crescent Fund, 1910- 
2. During Great War (1918) Hon. Secretary, 
eerut Cantonment War Loan Committee. 
ected to Municipal Board, 1916 to 1922. 
lected Cantonment Committee, 1926 
1930. Elected to the Central Legisla- 
ive Assembly in 1920, 1923 and 1980 and 
emained in office for 10 years. Appointed 
n 1922 to bench of Hon. Magistrates; in 
930 Special First class powers conferred 
nd in 1935 same powers for life awarded. 
on, Secretary to the Central Haj Committee 
f India, 1922; President, U. P. Punjabi 
owdagar Conference, . Chairman, 
-India Muslim Conference, 1936; President, 
yurvedic & Unani Tibbi Anjuman, United 
ovinces, Meerut; Member, U.P. Provincial 
ar Council and Delhi War Cttee. Ward No. 1; 
res., Central Haj Pilgrims Protection League. 
lected to Sunni Majlis-e-Auqaf, Delhi, by 
entral Legislature (1943). Address: Kash- 
Gate, Delhi. 














ALCHAND HIRACHAND, Chairman, The Pre- 
mier Construction Co. Ltd., The Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., and The Premier 
(Automobiles Ltd.; Director, Associated 
Jement Companies Ltd., Tata Chemicals Ltd., 
etc. 6. 1882 at Sholapur; Educ.: Sholapur, 
Poona and Bombay ; took large contracts for 
construction of Railway lines, river bridges, 
_arge Military Works, Bhore Ghat Tunnel 
Work and other large Public Buildings, etc.; 
interested in the Sugar Industry and runs 
two Sugar Factories in Bombay Presy.: 
An Agriculturist on a large scale; Also in- 
terested in Pipe Manufacturing Industry 
1aving 38 Factories operating all over India, 
and Ceylon; Pres., the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay, 1927 ; Maharashtra Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1927-38; Indian National 
Cttee. of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1931-83 ; Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, 1932-33; 
The All-India Organisation of Industrial Em- 
ployers, 1933-34; Indian National Shipowners’ 
Agsscn. ; Vice-Pres., International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, 1934-35 and 1936-37 ; Mem- 
ber, Governing Body of Imperial Agricultural’ 
Research Councilof Govt.of India for five 
years ; Employers’ Delegate to the Interna- 
|tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1032; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to Ninth Con- 
gress of International Chamber of Commerce 
at Berlin, 1937 ; and Copenhagen, 1939 ; Clubs - 
Willingdon, Orient, Western India Turf, 
Bombay and Calcutta. Address : Construction 
House, Ballard; Estate, Bombay. 





ALI-ULLAH, MoHaMEnD, B.A., LL.B., M.A., 
B.C.L. (Oxon) ; LL.D, (Trinity Coll., Dublin) ; 
Bar-at-Law, ne Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, since July 1944. b. Oct. 14, 1892; 
m. Begam Mumtaz Jehan. Educ. Jubilee High 
School, Gorakhpur; Muir Central Coll.- 
Allahabad—B.A, (1911), LL.B. (1918); Univ. 
of Oxford, B.A. Hons. (1915), B.C.L. Hons. 
(1916); Trinity Coll., Dublin, LL.D., (1917). 
Gray's Inn, London ; called to the Bar, Jan. 
1917 ; practiced at the Bar 1918-1919 ; Profes- 
sor of Law, Uni. School of Law, bad, 
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1919-23 ; Joined the Allahabad High Court, 
1928 ; Astt. Govt. Advocate 1925-37 ; Govern- 


ment Advocate, 1937-44. Address. 12, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad (U.P.). 

WALVEKAR Batay! Buavansa, M.L.A., 
Bombay. 6. December 12, 1897. Chairman, 


S.C. D. Weaving & Industrial Co-operative 
Association, 1935-37, and a leader and 
enthusiastic worker of 
the weaver classes in 
Maharashtra; Chairman, 
International Press Ltd.; 
Member, Harijan Seva 
Sangh, Poona; Director 
of Bharat Industrial Bank 
Ltd., Poona; Secretary, 
Bihar Flood Relief Com- 
mittee; Member, Poona 
City Municipality from 
1982 and President, 1934. 
Member, Standing Com- 
mittee, Poona Municipality, 
He took great interest in relief work 


1933-34. 
during the plague outbreak in the city. 
Presented a civic address to Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1934 when he visited Poona on his Harijan 


tour. Secretary of the social conference of 
his community in 19382. Chief Trustee, Lord 
Reay Industrial Museum, Poona, 1935. 
Director Navayug Chitrapat Ltd. and 
Chairman, Reception Committee of the 
Bombay Presidency Handloom ‘Weavers’ 
Conference, 2nd Session, 1939, held at Poona. 
Address: 398, Vetal Peth, Poona City. 


WANKANER: H. H. MawarRana SHRI AMAR- 


SINHJI BAHADUR, RAJASAHEB OF. 


(See 
Indian Princes’ Section). 


WARE, Dr. FRANE, F.R.C.V.S., C.LE. (1937), 


Director of Animal Husbandry. U.P. 6. Feb. 22, 

86; m. Martha (nee) Turner, M.S8e. 
Educ.: Royal Veterinary College, London. 
Joined Indian Veterinary Service in 1907; 
Principal, Madras Veterinary College, 1925-27 ; 


Director of Veterinary Services, Madras, 
1927-29; Director, Imperial Veterinary 
Research Institute, Mukteswar, 1929-38. 


Animal Husbandry Commissioner with the 
Govt. of India, 1938-44. Publications: 
Various publications on Veterinary and 
Animal Husbandry Subjects. Address: 
Lucknow. 


WASSOODEW, KESHOWERAO BALERISHNA, B.A., 


LL.B., Retd. Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. 0. 14th January 1883 ; m. daughter 
of Dr. G. B. Prabhakar, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. ; 
Educ.: John Connon High School, Elphin- 
stone College and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Entered Provincial Civil Service, Executive 
Branch, 1907. After serving as Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate appointed as Assist- 
ant Judge in Ahmednagar in 1912. Since 
then served in various District as Additional 
and District and Sessions Judge. Address: 
46C, Warden Road, Malbar Hill, Bombay. 


WAUGH, ARTHUR ALLEN, C.I.E., 1937; C.S.1., 


1943; Indian Civil Service; Secy., Supply 
Dept., Govt. of India, New Delhi. 6. 25th July 
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1026-85; Delegate, Indian Round Table ZAIDI, Sykp BasHIR HUSAIN, O.1.K. (1041), 


Conferences, 1980, 1981 and 1082: Delegate 
to the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms, 19388; President, All-India 
Muslim League, 1031; Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1986- 
41, Agent-General to the Govt. of India, 1942. 
Publications: Indian Cases; The Criminal 
Law Journal of India; Reprints of Punjab 
Criminal Rulings, Vol. 1V and Fefteen Years’ 
Digest. Address: New Delhi. 


ZAHID Hvsarn, C.1.E., Finance Member, H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s Govt. 6. Jan. 6, 1805; 
educ, at the old M.A,O. College, Aligarh (now 
the Muslim University); joined the Indian 
Audit & Accounts Service in March 1918 as a 
result of a competitive examination; after 
serving in various branches of the Accounts 
organisation of the Government of India, 
became Additional Financial Adviser, Supply 
Department, in March, 1040; Financial 
Commissioner of Railways, Oct. 1043-45, 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Chief Minister of Rampur State. Belongs to 
the Saadat Bareha family of Muzaffarnagar 
District. 6. 1808, Married, Educ. : Took his 
degree in 1919 from St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi; 
Honours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in 1022, 
Member of the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, called to the 
Bar in 1928, joined State 
Service, 1980, Attended the 
Third Indian Round Table 
Conference in 1032, Ap- 
pointed Chief Miniter, 
Ist December 1986. Hx- 
officio Director of Raza 
Sugar Co., Ltd, Buland Sugar Co, Lid, 
Rampur Maie Products, Ltd, Rampur 
Distillery & Chemicals Ltd., Raza Textiles Ltd’, 
Rampur Industries, Ltd., Dawn Match Co., 
Lid., Rampur Machine Tool & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Raza Textiles Distributing Co., Ltd , 
Naheed Cinema Co, Ltd, Rampur Tent and 
Clothing Co,, Ltd. Address. Rampur, U.P. 
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H. E. The Viceroy. 1251 


NDIA: His ExcELLeNcy 
FirtD MARSHAL THE 
Ricut HONOURABLE THE 
VISCOUNT WAVELL, of Cvyren- 
aica and Winchester, G.C.B., 
G.M.S.1.,G.M.I.E., C.M.G., M.C., 
Viceroy and Governor-General] 
of India. 
Born. May 1883. 
Marned* 1915, Eugenie 
Marie. 1s. & 3d. 

Educ.: Winchester Coll., 
R.M.C. Sandhurst, Staff Coll. 

Appointed the Black Watch, 
1901, served S. African War 
(medal with 4 clasps), Indian 
Frontier, 1908 (medal with 
clasp), European War, 1914- 
18 , served in France, 1914-16 
(wounded, MC.), Mhulitary 
Attache with Russian Army in, 
Caucasus, Oct. 1916—June 1917 
(Orders of St. Vladimir and St. Stanislas), and with Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, 1917-20, B.G.G.S. XX. Corps, 1918-19, B.G.G.S., 
E.E.F., 1919-20 , Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, 1917; Colonel, 1921 , Maj.-Gen. 
1933; Lt.-Gen., 1938 ; General, 1940, Field-Marshal, 1942 , Commander, 
6th Infantry Brigade, Aldershot, 1930-34, A.D.C. to the King, 
1932-33; Commander, 2nd Division, Aldershot, 1935-37, Commanded 
troops in Palestine and Trans- Jordan, 1937-38 , G.O.C.-in-C., Southern 
Command, 1938-39 ; C.-1in-Chief, Middle East, 1939-41 , A.D.C. General 
to H.M. the King, 1941 , C.-in-Chief in India, 1941-43. Kmight of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; Commander, Legion of Honour; 
Order of the Nile; Order of El Nahda, Order of George (Greece) , 
Virtuti Militar: (Poland); Greek Mulitary Cross, Seal of Solomon 
(Ethiopia) ; Order of Orange of Nassau , Czech War Cross. Pubisca- 
tions: The Palestine Campaigns, 1928; Allenby, 1940; Generals and 
Generalship, 1941 , Allenby in Egypt, 1943 


Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 20th 
October 1943. 


Secretary (Personal) and Private Secretary * Sr Evan M. Jenkins, 
K.C.LE., C.S1, Mtlstary Secretary Col. D. H. Currie, c.B E , MC., D.C.M. 





MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


H_ E. General Sir CLaupDe AUCHINLECK, GCIE, CB, CSI, DSO, OBE, ADC, 
Commander 1n-Chief in India (War) , The Hon Sir R F Mupiz, kc1rE csi OBE (Home), 
The Hon Sir ARCHIBALD ROWLANDS, KCB, MBE (Mil), (Finance), The Hon Sir A 
RaAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, KCSI (Supply), The Hon Sir Suttan AnmeED (Informtason and 
Broadcasting); The Hon Sir E BenTHAtit, kKcS1 (War Transport), The Hon Sir Mp 
Usman, KCS1, KCIE (Posts and Atr), The Hon Dr B R Amsepxar (Labour), The 
Hon Sir J P Srivastava, kK BE (Food), The Hon Sirdar Sir Jocevpra SINGH (Education, 
Health and Lands), The Hon Sir Moun A. Hugues, c1e, puitr (Commerce, Industries 
and Crutl Supphes); The Hon Dr N B Knare (Commonwealth Relations), The Hon Sir 
Asoke Kumar Roy (Law); The Hon. Sur ArprsHiz Darat (Plannmg and Development) 
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SSAM: His EXcELLENCY 

Stir ANDREW GOURLAY 

’ Clow, K.C.S.I., C.LE., U0C.5., 
“Governor of Assam. 


Born : 29th April, 1890. 
Evducated: Merchiston, St. 
John °s College, Cambridge. 


Mar? ieg: Ariadne Mavis 
Dunderd- ale, 1925. 


Served .in U.P. as Assistant 
Collector, ASosistant Settlement 
Officer and Set. tlement Officer, 
1914-20; Cont! -ofler, Labour 
Bureau, Governm ent of India, 
1920-23; Adviser a1 1d Delegate, 
International Labou:; (Confer- 
ences, Geneva, 192 >7, 1923, 
1929, 1931 and 1934; - Dy. Sec- 
retary to Government ¢ jf India, 
pDepartment of Industri. os and 
Labour, 1924-27; Joint Secre- 


tary (ditto), 1931-35; Secretary (ditto), 1936-38; Member, Le a9jsJq- 
tive Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-35; Member, Council of ‘State, 
1928-29, 1932-33 and 1936-38; Member, Royal Commission on La poyr 
in India, 1929-31; Communications Member, Government of In dia, 


1939-42. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th May, 1942. 
Address: Government House, Shillong. 
Secretary to the Governor : P. F, Adams, M.B.E., I.C.S. 
Military Secretary ; Major T. B. Alder. 


MINISTERS : 


The Hon’ble MAvuLavi SatyI DSIR MUHAMMAD SAADULLA, Mintster 
an-Charge of the Home Depariment, of Supplies and of Publicity; The 
Hon'ble MauLavi MuNnawwar AtI, Minzster-in-Charge of the Fores 
Dept. and the General Dept.; The Hon’ble KHAN SAHIB MAULAV 
MUDABBIR Hussain CHAUDHURI, Minister-in-Charge of Civil Defence: 
Medical and Public Health Depts.; The Hon’ble KHAN BaHADUR 
MAULAVI SAYIDUR RAHMAN, Minister-in-Charge of the Education Dept. 
and of Jails; The Hon’ble Mautavi ABDUL MatTIN CHAUDHURI, 
Minister-1n-Charge of the Public Works Dept. and of Post-War Re- 
construction ; The Hon’ble Sk1JuT RUPNATH BRAuMA, Minister-in-Charge | 
of the Agriculture and Veternary Depts.; The Hon'ble Sriyut Rouint 
KUMAR CHAUDHURI, Munister-rn-Charge of the Revenue, Judscial and 
Legtslatwe Depts.; The Hon’ble Babu AxksHAy Kumar Das, Minister- 
in-Charge of the Industries and Co-operative Depts.; The Hon'ble 
Mr. BAIDYANATH MOOKERJEE, Minister-in-Charge of the Finance Dept., 
of Registration and of Mechamically Propelled Vehicles; The Hon’ble 
SRIJUT SURENDRA NATH BuraGouHAIn, Minister-in-Charge of the Excise 
and Local Self-Government Depts. and of Labour. 
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ENGAL: His EXCELLENCY 
THE Rr. Hon’sBLE 
RICHARD GARDINER 

CasEy, C.H., D.S.O., M.C., 
Governor of Bengal. 


Born : Brisbane, Aug. 29, 1890. 
Educ.: Melbourne Grammar 


School, Melbourne Univ., 
1908-9 (Engineering), Cam- 
bridge, 1910-13 (Mechanical 
Science) Subsequently M.A. 


Married : Ethel Marion Sum- 
ner Ryan, June 1926. 

Served Great War, Egypt. 
Gallipoli and France, 1914-18. 
Visited the U.S.A. twice on 
business for several months 
during 1919-24 and subsequently 
posted to London as Liaison 
Officer between the British and 
the Australian Governments on Foreign Affairs and Impenal 
Defence ; Adviser to Mr, Scullin at the Imperial Conference in London, 
1930 ; contested and won the Corio seat in the Federal Parliament, 
1931; Asst. Federal Treasurer, Commonwealth Govt., 1933; Federal 
Treasurer, 1935; Australian delegate to the Imperial Conference 
in London, 1937; Australian representative at a conference in 
London on the conduct of the war, 1939; First Australian Minister 
to the U.S.A., 1940 ; went to London and afterwards Cairo as member 
of the British War Cabinet and Minister of State in the Middle East, 
1942 ; visited London to attend War Cabinet meetings and to consult 
on Middle East affairs, 1942. Assumed office as Governor of Bengal, 
22nd January 1944. 





Addvess : Government House, Calcutta. 

Secretary: L.G. PINNELL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Miltary Secretavy : Lr.-CoLt. W. R B. PEEL, O.B.E. 
Deputy Secretary: H. P. Goopwvyn, I.C.S. 

Private Secretary: Captain J. T. Hucues. 

Asstt. Private Secretary: Miss P. JARRETT. 


Asstt. Secretary, Governor’s Secretarrat: Rat B. L. SARKAR 
BAHADUR. 


ADVISERS. 
H. S. E. StEvens, ICS. 
A. Dre. C. WILLIAMs, I.C.S. 
: L. R. Fawcus, I.C.S. 
©. M. Martin, I.C.S. 
R. L. Wacker, I.C.S. 
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THAR: His EXcEL- 
LENCY SIR THOMAS 
GEORGE RUTHER- 

FORD, K.C.S.I., C.1.E., I.C.S., 
Governor of Bihar. 


Born ; 25th Sept. 1886. 


Educated : Edinburgh 
University and University 
College, London. 


Marned: 1926, Audrey 
Dickenson. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1910 and served in 
Army, 1917-1919 (East 
Persia ); Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Madras, 1921-28; Special Commissioner, 
Agency, Operations, 1925; held various administrative posts 
such as Commissioner of Labour and Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Madras and officiated as Secretary to Government, 
Madras, 1928-38 ; Secretary to H.E. the Governor, Madras, 
1938-39 ; Adviser to H.E. the Governor of Madras, 1939-48 ; 
Acting Governor of Bihar, 1943. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar on 9th March 1943. 
Acting Governor of Bengal, 1943-44. 

Address: Bihar Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : D. H. Crofton, M.B.z., I.C.s. 

Military Secretary: Lt.-Col. R. A. de Salis, I.A.c. 





ADVISERS, 


E. C. AnsorGcE, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Supply and Price Control, 
Development and Employment (Agriculture and Veterinary only 
including Grow More Food Campaign but excluding Post War Scheme), 
and Political (Motor Vehicles and Petrol and Tyre Rationing only). 

J. W. Hovurton, C.1E., I.C.S., Revenue, Labour, Education, 
Development and Employment (excluding Agriculture, Veterinary 
and Grow More Food Campaign but including Post War Scheme), 
Local Self-Government, Medical, Public Health, Excise, Public Works 
and Irngation. 

R. E. Russert, C.S.1., C.LE., 1.C.S., Appointment, Political 
(excluding Motor Vehicles and Petrol and Tyre Rationing), Finance 
and Legislative. 
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OMBAY: His ExXceEt- 
LENCY CoL. THE Rr. 
Hon. Sir (DAvIp) 

JOHN COLVILLE, P.C. (1936), 
G.C.IE., Cr. 1943, T.D., 
Knight of the Order of St. 
John (1945), J.P., D. L 
Lanarkshire’ Governor of 
Bombay. 


Born: 1894. Only son of 
late John Colville, M.P., of 
Cleland, Lanarkshire. 


Married: 1915, Agnes 
Anne, Commander (Sister) 
of the Order of St. John, 
er ad. of Sr William 
Bilsland, Bart., LL.D. One 
son and two daughters. 


Educated: Charter-house; Trinity College, Cambridge, 
M.A. Member of Royal Company of Archers (King’s Bodyguard 
for Scotland); Served European War with 6th Bn. The 
Cameronians (wounded) ; member of Lanark County Council, 
1919-26; formerly Director of David Colville & Sons, Ltd., and 
other steel and engineering companies, also of Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute, 
and Hon. Vice-President of Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce; Contested Motherwell and Wishaw Division, 1922 
and North Midlothian, fan. 1929; M.P., North Midlothian, 
1929-1943; Secretary, Department of Overseas Trade, 1931-35; 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Scotland, 1935-36; 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1936-38 ; Secretary of State 
for Scotland, 1938-40; Temp. Col Staff, 1940. Held the office 
of Viceroy and Acting Governor-General of India, 21st March to 
4th June 1945 and again from 26th August to 15th Sept. 1945 
during the absence of Lord Wavell. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 25th March 1943 
Address: Government House, Bombay. Secretary to the Governor: 
D. Symington, C.LE., I.C.S Miltary Secretary: Lt.-Col. L. C. 


Palk, P.S.C. 
ADVISERS. 

Sir Henry F. Kwnieut, K.C.S.I ,C.LE., I.C.S., Finance, Services, 
Civil Supphes, Rural Development. (On leave). 

Sir Charles H. Bristow, C.LE., L.CS., Home Department, Civil 
Def@hce, Labour and Legal Department. 

Sir Goprrry Cottins, K.CLE., CSI, O.B.E., LC5S., Revenue, 
Excise, Public Works Department. 

1. H. Taunton, C.LE., 1.C.S., Education, Local Self-Government, 
Medical & Pubhc Health, Industries. 
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AND 


and Berar. 


1915. 
Educated : 


ersities of 


Lausanne. 


Entered I.CS., 1g09; Asst. Magistrate, East Bengal and 
Assam, 1910; Political Dept., Government cf Bengal, 1914; 
L.A.R.O., 1915-18 (Captain and Adjutant 2/123rd Outram’s 
Rifles) ; Vice-President, Cooch Behar State Council, 1920-24 ; 
District Magistrate, Mymensingh, 1925-27; Revenue and 
Irrigation Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1929-31; Addi- 
tional Secretary, Political Dept. and Officiating Chief 
Secretary, 1932, 1936-40; Commissioner, Presidency and 
Chittagong Divisions of Bengal, 1933-34; Acting Governor 
of Assam, 1939; Acting Governor of the Central Provinces 
and Berar, 1940. Assumed charge as Governor of the Centra] 


Provinces and Berar, October 2nd, 1940. 


Governor’s Camp, C.P. & Berar. 
Secretary to the Governor: G. BurcEss, O.B.E., I.C.S, 
Miltary Secretary: Major G. H. Garry. 
Aide-de-Camp: Lirut.-Cor. C. W. Tanpy Green, G.C., 
R.E. (Retd ). 


ADVISERS. 


Financial Adviser : S1R GEOFFREY P. BuRTON, K.C.LE., 
I.C.S. (Retd.). 


Revenue Adviser: Sir Henry C. GREENFIELD, Kr,, 


C.S.L, C.LE., L.C.S. 


Development Adviser: A. L. Bryney, C.S.1., C.LE., 
I.C.S, (On leave.) G.C. F. RaMspen, C.LE., LCS. (Acting). 


ENTRAL PROVINCES 
EXCELLENCY 
HENRY JOSEPH TWYNAM, 
K.C.S.1., C.1.E., Governor 
of the Central Provinces 
Born: 24th April 1887. 


Married : Muriel Hearson, 


College, Rouen: 


(B.A. Hons.), 
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ADRAS: His EXxcELLENCY 
CAPTAIN THE Hon. Sir 
ARTHUR OSWALD JAMES 
HopE, G.C.I.E., cr. 1939, 

M.C., Governor of Madras. 

Born: 7th May 1897, eldest 
son of Baron Rankeillour, q.v. 

Married: IQgIQ, Grizel, 
youngest daughter of bBrig. 
Gen. Sir R. Gordon Gilmour, 
1st Bt., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O.; 
four daughters. 

Educated: Oratory School, 
Sandhurst. 

Joined Coldstream Guards, 
1914 ; served in France, 1915-19 
(M.C, Croix de Guerre, des- 
patches, severely wounded) ; 
served in Turkey, 1922-23; 
M.P. (C) Nuneaton Division of 
Warwickshire, 1924-29; M.P. 
(U) Aston Division, Birmingham, 1931-39; Parlamentary Private 
Secretary to Col. G. R. Lane Fox, Secretary of Mines, 1924-26; Assist- 
ant Whip (unpaid), 1935; a Lord of the Treasury (unpaid), 1935-37; 
Vice-Chamberlain of H. M. Household, May-October 1937; Treasurer of 
H. M. Household, 1937-39. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras, 12th March 1940, 
Address ; Governor’s Camp, Madras. 
Military Secretary: CoLoNEL G. B. Howe :t, M.V.O., M.C. 
Private Secretary: A. J. Pratt, I.C.S. (om leave). 

E. C, ALLARDICE, I.C.S. (acting). 
Assistant Private Secretary: C. P. Scott, ICS. 


ADVISERS. 


Sir NorMAN STRATHIE, K.C.I.E., I.CS., in charge of Public Depart- 
ment—excluding Fire Services; Finance Department; Revenue 
Department—Excise, Registration, Commercial Taxes and Taxes on 
agricultural income. 

Srr THomas AusTIN, K.C.1.E., I.C.S., in charge of Education and Public 
Health Department ; |Legal Department; MLoeal Administration 
Department and Public Works Department excluding Irrigation, 
Industrial and Labour disputes, Labour and Communities eligible 
for help by the Labour Department, and Factories and Trade Unions. 

Srr Sontr V. Ramamurty, K.C.1.E., 1.C.S., in charge of Development 
Department and Pubjic Works Department—Irigation. 

E. M. Gawng, C.S.I., C.LE., IC.S., in charge of Revenue Department 
excluding Excise, Registration, Commercial Taxes and Taxes on 
agricultural income; Public Department—Fire Services; Home 
Department ; Public Works Department—Industrial and Labour 
disputes, Labour and Communities eligible for help by the Labour 
Department, and Factories and Trade Unions. 








W. FRONTIER 

e PROVINCE: His 

EXCELLENCY SiR GEORGE 

CUNNINGHAM, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.LE., O.B.E., I.CS., 

Governor of the N. W. F. 
Province. 


Born: 23rd March, 
1888. 


Educated: Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
I.C.S., 191. 


Married: K. M. Adair. 


Political Department, Government of India, since 


1914. Served on N. W. Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, 
British Legation, Kabul, 1925-26; Private Secretary to 
H. E. the Viceroy, 1926-31 ; Home Member, Executive 
Council, N. W. Frontier Province, 1932-36. 


Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier 
Province, 2nd March 1937. 


Government House, Peshawar. 
Secretary to Governor: O. C. B. St. Joun, I.P.S. 


Chief Minister : 
Hon’BLE DocToR KHAN SAHIB. 


Minister for Finance: 


Hon’BLE LALA BHANJU RAM GANDHI. 


Minister for Education: 


HON’BLE Qast ATTAULLAH KHAN. 


Minister for Industries : 


Hon’BLE KHAN MUHAMMAD ABBAS KHAN, 
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RISSA: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
(WILLIAM) HAWTHORNE 
Lewis, K.C.S.I1., K.C.LE., 
I.C.S., Governor of Orissa. 


Born: Kasauli, India, 
29th June 1888. 


Married: Alice 
Margaret Rose Hewitt, 
widow of Lieut. Ronald 
Erskine Hewitt, R.N. and 
daughter of the late George 
Edward Woodhouse. 


Educated : Oundle School 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Arrived in India, 
December 1912; served in Bihar and Orissa as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector; Censor Duty, Bombay, 1915-16 ; 
Under-Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1923; Revenue Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, 1925; on special reforms duty, 
Home Dept., Government of India, 1927; Joint Secretary, 
Government of India, Reforms Office, 1930; on deputation 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in London, 1930 and 
1931; Reforms Commissioner to Government of India, 


1932-35 and 1936 to 1941. Assumed charge as Governor of 
Orissa on April Ist, 194T. 





Address: Government House, Cuttack. 
Secretary: R.S. Swann, I.C.S. 
Atde-de-Camp: Capt. R. B. RIcKARBY, R.A. 


Hony. Indian Atde-de-Camp: SUBADAR Major & Honvy. 
LiEuT. Burm SINGH THAPA, SARDAR BAHADUR, O.B.L, 
1/3rd Q.A.0. Gurkha Rifles. 


ADVISERS. 
S. L. Marwoop, C.LE.,1.C.S. (On leave). 
B. K. GOKHALE, C.LE., I.C.S. 
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UNJAB: His Exce.iency 
SIR BERTRAND JAMES 
Grancy, K.C.S.1., K.C.L.E., 

I.C.S., Governor of the Punjab. 


Born: 31st December 1882. 


Educated : Chfton, Mon- 
mouth ; Exeter College, Oxford. 


Married : Grace Steele, 
IQI4. 

Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1905 ; served in the Punjab as 
Assistant Commissioner and 
Political Assistant ; temporary 
Under-Secretary to Government 
of India, Foreign Department, 
March to November 1913; 
Assistant Resident, Mewar, 
May 1914; 1st Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana, March 1915; 1st 
Assistant to Resident in Kashmir, December 1918 ; Deputy Secretary 
to Government of India, Political Department, October 1921, and again 
Apmil 1927, employed under Kashmir Durbar from November 1921: 
Officiating Political Secretary to Government of India, June 1928; 
Officiating Agent to Governor-General, Punjab States, Apnil 1929; 
in foreign service as President, Council of State, Jaipur, October 1929; 
Officiating Resident and A.G.G., Punjab States, April 1932 , Officiating 
Political Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department, July 1932, and again July 1933; confirmed November 
1933; Resident and A.G.G. m Central India, June 1933; Member, 
Council of State, variously from July 1933; Secretary, Chamber of 
Princes, October 1934; Political Advisor to H. E. the Crown Repre- 
sentative, 1938. 


Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 7th April 1941. 
Address: Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary: G, M. BRanpkr, I.C.S. 

Miltary Secretary: Major L. M. Bartow, O.B.E., M.C. 


MINISTERS : 


THe Hon. Marik Major Kuizar Hyar Kuan Tiwana, O.B.E., 
Premier (Home Department). 

THE Hon. Sir MANOHAR Lat (Finance). 

THE Hon. Mian Asput Have (Educatzon). 

THE Hon. SarpaR BaLDEv SinGu (Development). ; 

THE Hon. Nawab S1R MAHOMED JAMAL KHAN LeGuarl (Public Works). 

Tue Hon. Carr. AsHag Hussain (War Planning). 

Tue Hon. CHaupuri Tikka Ram (Revenue). 
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IND: His ExcELLENcY 
SIR HuGuH Dow, K.C.S.L,, 

C.I.E., 1.C.S., Governor of 
Sind. 

Born: 8th May 1886. 

Educated: Aske’s Hat- 
cham School, University 
College, London. 

Married: Ann, daughter 
of J. Sheffield; one son and 
one daughter. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, Ig09 and served as 
Assistant Collector in Sind. 
Municipal Commissioner 
for Surat, 1916-18. Asstt. 
Commr. in Sind for Civil 
Supplies and Recruiting, 
1918-20 and Deputy Controller of Prices. Deputy Secretary, 
Finance Department, Bombay, I921. Acting Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1923. Financial Adviser to P. W. D., 
1926. Revenue Officer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage, 1927-33. 
Chairman, Sind Administrative Committee, 1933-34. Jt. 
secretary, Commerce Dept., Government of India, 1934-36 ; 
secretary, Commerce Dept., 1936-39; Director-General of 
Supplies and President, War Supply Board, 1939-40. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, Ist April 1941. 





Address: Government House, Karachi. 
Secretary: Mr D.C. Barty, ICS. 
Military Secretary: Mayor D. M SMYTH 


MINISTERS : 


THE HONOURABLE SIR GHULAM HusSAIN HIDAYATULLAH, KCSTI., 
Premier, Finance, Post-war Development and Food and Civil Supphes 
Departments. THE HoNOURABLE NIHCHALDAS C. VAZIRANI, Revenue 
Department. THE HONOURABLE PIR ILLAHIBAKHSH NAWAZALI, 
Education, Forests, Excise, Rural Reconstruction, Labour and Local 
Self-Government TuE HONOURABLE KHAN BAHADUR MIR GHULAM 
Att TaLeur, Home, Legal, Polsiscal and Muscellaneous and General 
Departments THE HONOURABLE MUKHI GOBINDRAM PRITAMDAS, 
Medical, Public Health, Veterinary, Industries, Fisheries, Agriculture 
and Civil Defence Departments THE Sh erin SAYED MUHAMMAD 
AL! SHAH ALLAHANDO SHAH, Public Work’ Depariment and Co-operative 


Socrettes. ramus a Aenea ® @ 
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NITED PRO- 

VINCES: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
MAURICE GARNIER HAL- 
LETT, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L., 
I.C.S., Governor of the 
United Provinces. 


Born: 28th October 
1883. 


Educated: Winchester 
College and New College, 
Oxford. 


Marned: G. C. M. 
Veasey. 

Appoited to I.C.S., 1907; Under-Secretary, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15; Magistrate and Collector, 
1915-20 ; Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
Bihar and Orissa, I919-24 ; Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 
Commissioner, 1929-30; Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1930-32 ; Home Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, 1932-36, Governor of Bihar, 1937-39. 





Assumed charge as Governor of the U.P. on Dec. 
6, 1939. 

Address ;: Governor’s Camp, U.P. 

Secretary: I. W. Lewys Lioyp, O.B.E., 1.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Lt-CoL. J. SMYTH. 


ADVISERS. 


Sir WiLt1aM IBBotson, CIE, MBE,MC,ICS, Supply (Crutl 
Supplies and Rationing) 

T B W BisHop, ICS, Development (Public Works, Medical, Public 
Health, Agriculture and Rural Development) 

L. SATHE, CIE, ICS, Revenue (Revenue, Finance, Educatan, 

Municipal and Local Self-Government) 

G L Vivian, ICS, Hon (Home Affairs, Justice, Jatls, Industnes 
and Excise). 
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KALKOT: Raja _ SHRI- 

A MANT VIJAYSINH 

FATTESINH BHOSLE, 
RAJASAHEB, Akalkot. 

Born: 13th December 1915 

Education : Studied at 
Bishop’s High School, Poona. 
Passed the Diploma Exami- 
nation, Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, with distinction in 
English and Science. Attended 
the Deccan College, Poona. 
Took admunistrative training 
in Bangalore for a year and a 
half. 

Recreation : Shooting, nding, 
tennis, cricket, motoring and 
racing. Clubs: Vice-Patron, 
Cricket Club of India, W.I A.A. 
and R.W.I.T.C., Willingdon 
Club, Bombay. 

Married in 1934 Princess 
Kamala Devi of Gwalior who unfortunately expired in 1934. Married 
in April 1942 Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Nirmala Devi, grand-daughter 
of His late Highness Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda 

Is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right and is 
elected on the Standing Committee of Princes. 

Avea of State: 498 sq. miles. Population: 103,903 

Revenue: Rs. 6,79,919. 

The State Rayat Assembly which has a non-official majority can 
move resolutions, ask questions and discuss bills of administrative and 
public importance. Social legislation has been introduced, the chief 
of which is the Akalkot Harijan Act. Rs. 34 lakhs have been advanced 
in loans to the agriculturists and large sums are set apart for village 
uplift every year. Primary education in villages 1s free, and to girls, 
both primary and secondary education are free. There 1s a fully 
equipped Hospital at the Capital. The Akalkot Water Works construc- 
ted at a cost of 12 lakhs and the Power House have stimulated growth 
of industries such as the Match Factory, the Oil Mills, the Soap Factory, 
Cotton Ginning and Hosiery industries, etc. There is a Mumcipahty 
and a Taluka Local Board. 


Immediately after the war broke out, Shrimant Rajasaheb made 
an announcement placing all resources of the State at the disposal 
of His Majesty’s Government. He donated Rs 6,000 towards H.E 
The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and presented an armoured carrier 
costing Rs. 11,000 Rs 500 and 300 were donated to the China Day 
Fund and the Silver Trinket Fund, respectively The State’s contri- 
butions to the ,Red Cross Fund amount to Rs. 2,250 So far about 
Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 20,000 have been invested in the Defence Loans 
and the Small Savings Scheme, respectively. The State has organised 
the Civic Guards, the National War Front and the Grow More Food 
Campaign. The Darbar have so far sent in 648 recruits. 


Dewan: S. T. Raja, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
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LWAR: CAPTAIN His 
HIGHNESS SHRI SEWAI 
MAHARAJ SIR TEJ SINGHJI 
BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., MAHARAJA 
of Alwar State, Rajputana. 


Born: 19th March 1911 at 
Srichandpura in Alwar. 


Educated: Privately. 


Married: His Highness 
married a daughter of Maharaj 
Akhey Singhji of Raotiin Jodh- 
pur, a member of the Ruling 
family of Jodhpur, and has 
two sons and two daughters, 
Maharaj Kumar Pratap 
Singhji, the Heir-apparent, 
and Maharaj Kumar Yashwant 
Singhji, born on the 17th June 
1938 and 12th Sept. 1939, 
respectively. 





Succeeded to the gadt: 22nd July 1937. 


Family History: The Ruling family of Alwar belongs to the 
Naruka clan of Kushwaha Rajputs who claim descent from Kush, 
the eldest son of Shri Ramchandra, the hero of Ramayan. The State 
was founded in 1775 A.D. by Maharao Raja Shri Pratap Singhji, a 
descendant of Raja Udai Karanji, Ruler of Jaipur, in the 14th century. 
The then Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, conferred upon him the title 
of “Rao Raja” and “ Panch Hazari Mansab ’”’ (Leader of Five 
thousand) and presented him with the much coveted emblem of 
‘‘ Mahi-Muratab ’’ (the Fish). Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Bakhtawar 
Singhyi (1791-1815), the second Ruler, who rendered valuable aid to 
Lord Lake at Laswari during the latter’s campaign against the Mah- 
rattas, was the first Prince in India to enter into a Treaty of “ Offensive 
and Defensive Alliance ’’ with the British Government in 1803 A.D. 
and received the Sanads of ‘‘ Sewai’’ and “ Bahadur”. Maharao 
Raja Shri Sewai Viney Singhji (1815-1857) rendered help to the British 
Govt. during the Mutiny of 1857. Maharao Raja Shn Sewai 
Sheodan Singhji Bahadur (1857-1874), the fourth Ruler, was granted a 
permanent salute of 15 guns. 


_ In 1889 the title of ‘Maharaja’ was conferred upon Lt.-Col. Maha- 
raja Shri Sewai Sir Mangal Singhji Bahadur, G.C.I.E., as a hereditary 
distinction and his son, Col. H. H. Bharat Dharma Prabhakar Raj 
Rishi Shri Sewai Maharaj Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 
(1882-1937), who was a great orator and scholar, a brilliant shot and 
an excellent Polo, Cricket, Racquet and Tennis player, represented 
the Indian Princes at the Imperial Conference held in London in 1923 
and was a prominent figure and speaker in the Chamber of Princes and 
at the First Round Table Conference. During his rule the permanent 
local salute of the Ruler of Alwar was raised to 17 guns in 1921 and a 
personal salute of 17 guns was also granted to him. 
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War services: The state has on different occasions placed its 
forces at the disposal of the British Government In August rg0o a 
detachment of Infantry 7oo strong was sent to China on active 
service During the Great War, the Jey Paltan (Alwar Imperial 
Service Infantry) and one Squadron of the Mangal Lancers proceeded on 
active service Similarly, in May rorg, the Alwar State Forces went to 
the N -W FP on hostilites breaking out with Afghamistan When the 
present war broke out, H H placed the resources of his State and the 
State Forces at the disposal of His Majesty and has supplied a full 
Infantry Battalion (The Alwar Jey Paltan, 1200 strong) with rein- 
forcements for service overseas where itisstillserving Thestate also 
provided one section, complete with 30 vehicles costing Rs 1,76,990 
and personnel for the 59 Rayputana G P T Coy raised in Alwar with 
the RIASC as an Indian Army Unit The state also raised the 
52 Alwar Garrison Coy of 241 men and the 73 G P T Coy RIASC 
which was trained in the Alwar Mangal Lancers lines till 1t left for 
service in the Far East A Labour Corps of 150 was despatched 
to Assam to work on the Burma Road _ The State has also supplied 
more than 12,000 recruits to the Indian Army and stands first in 
recruitment in Rajputana, just as 1t did in the last war of 1914 

To intensify 1ts war effort for the successful prosecution of the war 
Alwar State established a Central War Purposes Committee with various 
Sub-Committees in July 1940 His Highness 1s the President of the 
Central War Purposes Committee which has so far collected Rs 6 43,941 
for the Alwar State War Purposes Fund The State has invested 
Rs 45,05 800 1n various Defence Bonds and Certificates and National 
Defence Certificates for more than Rs 12 lakhs have been purchased. 

The State presented two Fighter planes, named Alwar I and 
Alwar II, to His Majesty’s Air Force at a cost of Rs_ 1,40,000 
Other contributions of the State consist of Rs 15,000 to the Lord Mayor 
of London’s Air Relief Fund, Rs 10000 to St Dunstan’s Fund for 
those blinded in the war, donations to King George s Sailors’ Fund and 
the Greek Relief Fund, Rs 40,000 earmarked for disabled Indian 
Soldiers, Rs 30,000 for relief of the dependents of those killed in action 
and Rs 39,000 for Indian Forces Medical Ambulance Fund The 
latest contribution was Rs 60,000 collected during the Indian Red 
Cross Week 1n March 1943 

The State also maintains two Polish refugee children 

A large number of knitted garments and comforts and materials 
stitched for the Red Cross and several hundred tolas of silver trinkets 
were sent by the Women’s War Aid Association 


The State has been very successfully carrying on war propaganda 
and publicity and has issued from time to time news bulletins, 
pamphlets, leaflets and other literature to disseminate correct infor- 
mation, check false rumours, allay panic, counteract enemy fifth column 
activities and encourage thrift and saving Civic Guards and ARP 
Services have been organised and trained and the “‘ Grow More Food 
Campaign ’’ and National War Front activities are in full swing 


State Administration * His Highness 1s assisted in the admuni- 
stration of the State by an Executive Council The High Court 1s the 
highest judicial tribunal in the State. 

Education: The State has 200 Schools for boys and 21 Schools 
for girls, out of which there are 3 High Schools for boys and one High 
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( Alwar—Conid. ) 

School for girls. The Raj Rishi College, whichimparts education in 
intermediate Arts, Science and Commerce, has been raised to the degree 
standard in Arts and Commerce. The State has also one Sanskrit 
College at Alwar with Pathshalas in districts. A nursery school run gn the 
Montessorie method has been established at Alwar and there are separate 
schools for Harijans, who can go for higher education in any of the 
schools of the-State. Primary education is free all over the State. 

Medical Service: There are three large and thoroughly well- 
equipped hospitals, one for men, one for women and one for the 
military and police, at Alwar proper with 18 dispensaries in the 
districts and mofussil. There is a veterinary hospital at Alwar with 
a net work of 14 dispensaries all over the State. 

Municipahty: Alwar City has a Municipal Board consisting of 
24 members, of which 20 are elected on a joint electorate system by 
the residents of nine wards. The elected majority elects its own 
Vice-President. 

The B. B. & C. I. Ry. traverses the State north and south, 
dividing it into two more or less equal parts. The branch line 
of the same railway from Bandikui to Agra passes through the 
south-east borders of the State. The State has 12 railway stations. 
Alwar, the Capital, is on the main metre gauge line of B. B. & C. I. 
Ry. from Delhi to Bombay. A network of'177 miles of metalled and 
325 miles of non-metalled roads is maintained by the State, the 
longest being the 57 mile stretch on the Delhi-Ajmer road. 

His Highness takes a keen personal interest in the administration 
of the State and in the well-being of his subjects, for whose happiness 
and prosperity he has been 
making untiring efforts. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Prume Minister and Vice- 
President of Executive 
Council; Wazir-Ud-Dowla 
Rai Bahadur Sir Seraymal 
Bapna, Kt., C.LE., B.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

Minister-in-Watting and 
Senioy Member of Executive 
Council: Rao Bahadur Th. 
Chain Singh, M.A,, LL.B. 

Army Minister: Briga- 
dier Abdul Rehman Khan, 
M.B.E., O.B.I. 

Home Minister: Ker. 
Raghubir Singh)ji, B.A. 

Revenue Minisier : Rai 
Bahadur Mian Lal Singbji. 

Salute: 15 Guns (local 





17 guns, } 
Waziv-Ud-Dowla Rai Bahadur Sir Avre& : 3,127 6q. miles. 
Sevaymal Bapna, Kt, C.1.E., the Population : 823,655 accord- 


present Prime Minister of Alwar. ing to the Census of rg9qr. 
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SHRI KISHORE CHANDRA 
Deo, Ruler of Athmalhik 
State, Orissa. 

Born: November 10, 1904. 

Succeeded to the Gadz: On 
the 3rd November, 1918. Was 
invested with ruling powers on 
the 24th December 1925. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur (C P.). 

Married : Srimati Srimanta 
Manjori Devi, a princess belong- 
ing to the illustrious Bhanja 
House of Mayurbhanj (Orissa). 

WAR EFFORTS. 

Since the outbreak of War, 
the Ruler has_ unreservedly 
offered his personal services 
and the resources of the State 
to His Majesty the King 
Emperor and a monthly contr1- 
bution of Rs. 70 is donated to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Pur- 
poses Fund out of the personal allowances of the Ruler and Rani 
Saheba. The Darbar have takén vigorous measures for successful 
prosecution of the War and have made magnificent donations for the 
purpose. The total contribution comes to Rs. 2,50,332-14-0 including 
a free gift of timber worth Rs. 35,000 apart from regular supply of 
timber to the Defence Department. The small savings scheme has 
been adopted in the State and both Official and non-official agencies 
have been set up which are working very successfully. 


A THMALLIK : RAJA 





Area of the State: 711 square miles. Population: 72,755. 
Revenue: Rs. 2,61,601. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 


Dewan and Sessions fudge: DURGA CuarAn Roy, B.A. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Second Officer and Superintendent of Excise: K.C. Misra, B.A. 

Third Officer: G. C. MuLtick, M.A., B.L. 

Additional Officer: S.C. Monapatra, B.A., B.L. 

Honorary Magistrate: KUMAR SURAJMONI Deo, PATTAYET. 

Revenue and Customs Officey: B. SENAPATY. 

Tahsilday: B®. Misra. 

Inspector of Police: 3B. MOHAPATRA. 

Forest Officer: 3B. PANDA. 

Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent af fail: Dr. S. P. 
VERMA, M.B.B.S. 

Deputy Inspector of School: BP. PRADHAN. 

Overseer, PW.D.: M, Deuury. 
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AHAWALPUR: Lt.-CoL. 
His HiGHNgess RUKN- 
UD-DAULA, NUSRAT-I- 

JANG, SAIF-uD-DAULA, HAFIz- 
UL-MULK, MUKHLIS-UD-DAULA 
waMOIN-UD-DAULA, NAWAB AL- 
Hay Dr. Str Sapig MOHAMMED 
Kuan V. ABBAS! BAHADUR, 
LL.D., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.1., K.C.V.0., Nawab 
of Bahawalpur. 


Born : 1904 ; 0.S. of His High- 
ness the late Nawab (Al]-Haj 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan V. 
Abbasi Bahadur). 

Succeeded father : 1907 ; 

Married : 1921, d. of Sahibzada 
Faiz Muhammad Khan, a direct 


descendant of Abbaside Caliphs 
of Baghdad and Cairo. 





Educ. : Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahore ; conversant with English, 
Arabic and Persian, Hon. LL.D., Punjab & Aligarh Muslim Universities ; 
Colonel-in-Chief of his State Forces, and Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in the 21st 
King George’s Own Central India Horse ; has been a Member of Stand- 
ing Committee of Indian Princes’ Chamber (Narendra Mandal), since 
1933. A.D.C. to Prince of Wales during his Indian tour, 1921-22; pre- 
sent at Delhi Darbar 1911 and at Coronation, London, 1937; first visited 
England 1913, and on several occasions since; received by His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor on all occasions; visited Hedjaz 1931, and 
then performed pilgrimage (Haj) during 1935; celebrated his 25th year 
of rule, 1932-33, and Centenary of the Alliance of his State with 
British Crown, 1933; twice visited Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine 
and Egypt on special duty in 1941: same year His Highness 
inspected his forces at Malaya; again at Imphal in 1943. 
Visited the Italian Front to meet the Indian Troops and was at 
the firing line 1944; awarded Delhi Darbar Gold Medal, 1o11; 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935; Coronation Medal, 1937; Africa Star, 1944; 
cy: K.C.V.O., 1922; K.C.S.I., 1929; G.C.I.E., 1931; G.C.S.I., 1940; 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Al-Rafidain Iraq, 1941; largest Muhamma- 
dan State in Northern India with an area of about 20,000 square miles ; 
population 1,500,000, revenue about Rs. 3} crores., Salute 17 guns. 


Heiy : Captain Sahibzada Muhammad Abbas Abbasi, 6. 22nd 
March, 1924. 


Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Polo, Motoring, Philately. Capital, 
Baghdad-ul-Jadid. 


Address: Sadiq-Garh-Palace, Bahawalpur State, Punjab, India. 
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ANGANAPALLE: 
NawaB Mir Faz_eE ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR OF 

BANGANAPALLE is’ the only 
Muslim Ruler in South India. 
Born: goth November 1901. 
Succeeded on 6th July 1922. 
Education : St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) ; Newington Institute, 
Madras; Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Marnages: (1) In 1924 the 
only daughter of his paternal 
uncle (died in 1928). Two 
children, Hetiv-Apparent : 
Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, born 12th October 
1925; and Sahebzadi Sultan 
Begum, born 31st August 1927. 
(2) In 1930 the present Begum 
Sahiba, Ra’ees-un-nissa Begum 
from the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). -Two 
daughters: Sahibzadi Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Pasha), born 2oth 
August 1936 and Sahibzadi Haj: Pasha, born 18th August 1938. 
Recreation: Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur has travelled widely in India, and has made pilgrimages to 
the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 


The State pays no tribute to the Crown. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Salute: 9g guns. Area of the State: 275 square miles. Popula- 
tion: 44,631 (mostly Hindus). Annual Revenue: Rs. 3,75,545. 

The State is rich in mineral resources, diamond deposits and also 
copper and calcite mines. ‘‘ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful 
and working conditions ideal,” is the view expressed by geologists 
about the facilities afforded for the working of the diamond mines. 
The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain is 
cholum. There is free medical aid and free education up to the 
Lower Secondary grade. 


In addition to placing all its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government, the Darbar has contributed a sum of Rs. 10,000 towards 
the War Fund and Rs. 10,450-11-3 contributed by officials and the 
public. Further efforts are being made to collect contributions from 
the public. In response to Lady Linlithgow’s appeal, 178 trinkets 
have so far been sent to the Mint Master, Bombay. 

Dewan: Rao Banapur R. KrisHNAMACHARIAR, BAHADUR, BA ; Chtef Judge: 
R. SIVARAMAKRISHNAN, I.C.S.; Civil and Sesssons Judge: MouamMmaD KHALID, 
B.A., B.L.; Munstf-Magsstrate: Kuaya Nazzer Hussain Sanes; Development 
Officer: Hyper Bec Sanes; State Prosecutor and Pleader: M. C. Tuimma Reppy, 
Bar-at-Law; Adviser, Banganapalle State Police: Kuan Banwapur Kitaya Moniuppin 
Sanis, M.A., I.P. Chtef Police Officer: Svmep Hussain Sauis; Revenue Officer: Syep 
Imam Sanes: Oficer, P. W. D.: A. SuBBa Rao; Educational Officer: B. Narasiumam ; 
Forest Officer: G. TaLamanp Kuaw ; Superintendent, Dewan's Ofue: A. Raya Rao, 

NAW ALB Other JUG DARALLA 
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ANSDA: His HiauH- 

NESS MAHARAWAL]JI SHRI 

SR INDRASINHJI1 
PRATAPSINHJI, KCIE., Ruler 
of Bansda (Gujarat), belongs to 
Chalukya Dynasty of Vatapi. 

His Highness enjoys full 
sovereign powers and a here- 
ditary salute of 9 guns. 

Born: 16th February 1888, 
Educated: At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Accession to Gadst: 11th 
Nov. IQII. 

Marned: A. S. Shrimant 
Anandkunverba Saheba, daugh- 
ter of late Raolji Shri of Mansa 

H. H.is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right and is entitled to be 
received by H.E. The Viceroy. 


Clubs - Willingdon Club and Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay; 
Shri Digvir Club, Bansda. 


Hew-apparent : Yuvraj Shri Digvirendrasinhji Saheb. Born: 
1st October 1927; Passed Senior Cambridge Certificate Examination 
1943 with distinction He 1s now receiving practical training in 
administration under an able and experienced Guardian and Coach 
H. P. Buch, BA, LL.B, (Ex-Dewan of Bansda, Ajaigarh & Mansa 
States.) 


Avea of State: 215 sq mules. Population: 54,764. Revenue ; 
Rs. 11,06,154. 

Important Features: Free education, Secondary and Primary. 
Fully equipped Hospitals for Men, Women and Children and Dispen- 
saries giving free medical relref. 


Admunistrative Reforms: Complete separation of the Judiciary 
from the Executive. Establishment of Raj Hitawardhak Sabha 
associating the subjects with administration and constituted on a 
liberal franchise for all interests and communities. (Harijans not 


excepted). 
War Services: The sum so far contributed to various War Pur- 


poses amounts to over Rs 2,16,000. The Anand Bhuwan Palace at 


Bombay is given for use of Officers of the three War Services. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: R.M. Parexn, B.A., LL B. High Court Judge: D. D. Coopgr, BA, LL.B., 
(Retired District and Sessions Judge, Bombay Judicial Service). Dsrector of Supples 
& Control: Rana D. Sisopta. District & Sesstons Judge: A N. Vansia, B.A., LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. B.L Trivept, M.B.B.S, D.T.M. Private Secretary : G. I. 
Purourr. Revenue Oficer: A.B.Sarvap Electrical & Mechamcal Engeneer: R. 5. 
Pusprz, B.Sc. (Engineering). _ Forest al : B.M. Sanger. Csusl yudge & rst Class 
Magistrate: R M. Puronit, B.A,LL.B Dsrector of Commerce & Industries: R.N. 
Muxatt, M.Sc Consulting Civil Engineer: L. V. Savue, A.R.L., B.A., J.P. Chef 
Auditor: B.D. Joxnaxrr, B.Com., G.D.A., BA. Educational Inspector & Head 
Master, Shri Pratab Pieh School: T.P. Bucn, BA. Riyasat Officer & Veterinary 
Surgeon: H. B. Aropvarta, G.B.V.C. Abkari Inspector: B. F. JADE}A. 
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ANSWARA: His 
HIGHNESS Rayan Ral 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ MAHA- 

RAWALJI SAHIB SHRI CHANDRA- 
VEER SINGH)! BanapurR of 
Banswara. 

Born: 26th Nov., 1909. 

Succeeded : 7th August, 1944. 
Instalied on the Gadi on the 
20th Nov., 1944. Descended 
from the eldest branch of the 
premier clan of Shishodia 
Rajputs now ruling Mewar, and 
is twenty-second in descent 
from Maharawal Jagmal Singhji, 
who founded Banswara in 1527. 


Educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married to the daughter of 
the late Thakur Sahib of 
Kadana in 1930 and again tothe 
daughter of His late Highness the Maharaja of Dhrangadhra in 1932. 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

On the auspicious occasion of his Installation, H. H. placed the 
resources of the State and his own personal services at the disposal of 
H. M. the King Emperor in the successful conduct ot the War. He also 
announced the investment of 6 lacs of rupees in the Government of 
India’s Victory Loans, a donation of Rs. 50,000 to the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund, Rs. 10,000 to the Indian Red Cross Society, and 
Rs. 10,000 for providing amenities and comforts to the Indian Soldiers 
and their dependents. 

The State has a Legislative Assembly consisting of 32 members 
with a non-official majority. The municipal Board of Banswara town 
has a majority of non-official elected members. Both primary and 
secondary education is free in the State. The State maintains a 
Hospital at the capital and dispensaries in the rural areas. The judicial 
and executive branches of the administration have been separated. 
All the main Police Stations are linked with Telephones. 

Recreations ;: Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. Heir-apperant: 
Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Suryaveerbhupatipratap Singhyj1. 

Avea: 1,946 square miles. Population: 2,99,913. Revenue : 
Rs. to lacs. Hevedstary Salute: 15 guns. Infantry: Prithwi Rifles. 
The State is rich in minerals, and has been thrice surveyed and settled 
for purposes of land revenue administration. There are many relics 
of archzological interest. .— 

Capital: Banswara, 65 miles from Dohad and 53 miles from 
Ratlam on B. B. & C. I. Ry. Regular Motor Services run between 
(‘) Banswara-Dohad and (31) Banswara-Ratlam. ; 

The Administration of the State is conducted by H. H. with the 
assistance of the Chief Minister and a Council. Chief Minister: Dr. 
MoHAN SinnA MEnTA, Ph.D., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. Master of 
Household: Manarajy CHHATRA SINGH. 
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AONTI: His HIGHNESS 
AZAM-UL-UMARA, 
IFTIKHAR-UD-D AULAH, 

IMAD-UL-MULK, SAHIB-E-JAH, 
MIHIN SARDAR, NAWAB MIR 
MOHAMMAD MUSHTAQ-UL- 
HasAN KHAN SAHEB BAHADUR, 
SAFDAR JUNG, Ruler of Baoni 
State. The ruling family of 
Baoni are Siddiquis and come 
from the famous Asaf Jahi 
Dynasty of Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Born: February 7, 1896. 

Succeeded to the Gad1: Octo- 
ber 28, 1911. Invested with 
Ruling Powers on February 7, 
1918, and with full Ruling 
Powers, March 1921. 

Educaied: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the Daly 
College, Indore. 


Married: First, in March 1917, the daughter of the Nawab 
Saheb of Kunjpura (Dist. Karnal, Punjab), and after her death in 
1930, a daughter of H. H. the Nawab Saheb of Maler Kotla State, 
in November 1931. His Highness has two sons and three daughters. 

Hew-Apparenit: Col. Nawabzada Mohammad Mumtazul Hasan 
Khan Saheb Bahadur. Born on June 4, 1935, at Simla. 

Since the creation of the State of Baoni by Nawab Imadul Mulk 
Mir Ghaziuddin Khan Firoz Jung Bahadur during the 18th century, 
perfect loyalty and fidelity to the British Crown and staunch devotion 
to Imperial Throne during the Mutiny of 1857 and the Great 
War of 1914-18 have been the landmarks of the history of the family. 
Avea of State: 121 square miles. Population (1941 Census): 25,256. 
Revenue (1941-42): Ks. 3,22,000. Salute; Permanent 11 guns. 

His Highness is entitled to the return visit of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 





STATE OFFICIALS. 


Dewan; SARDAR KHWAJA FEROZ-UD-DIN ANSARI. 

Dist. and Sessions Judge: Katka Srivastava, B.A., LL.B. 

oe Judge and Dtsirict Magistrate: Monp. Isarut HEck, B.A., 
L.B. 

A.D.C. to His Highness: Vacant. 

Medical Officer: Dr. Nastrut Hasan. 

Superintehdent of Police: M. AHMAD HASAN, 

Tehsitidar >: SAHIBZADA FAKHRI-I-ALAM. 

Forest Officer : SAHIBZADA BADR-I-ALAM. 

Accountant: LL. JUNG-BAHADUR. 

Court Inspector: M. Bans: Sineu, B A., LL.B. 

Controller, Household. M. Hariz INAYAT-ULLAH. 

Mir. Munshi, His Highness’ Court: S.M. Ranat Husain HasuHim. 

Head Clerk, Durbar Office: M.MokAmMMAD KHAN GHoRI. 
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ARAMBA: RAJA SREE 
NARAYAN CHANDRA 
BIRBAR MANGRAJ MAHA- 

PATRA, is a Chandrabansi Ksha- 
triya and is a direct descendant 
of Hatkishore Rawat who 
founded the State in 1305. 

Born: t1oth Jan, 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 20th 
Aug. 1922 on the demise of his 
father the late lamented Raja 
Biswambhar Birbar Mangraj 
Mahapatra and was formally 
invested with full ruling powers 
on 16th Jan. 1935. 

Educated: First at the 
Rajkumar Coll., Raipur, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. He was the best all- 
round athlete in the College. 
He passed the Chief’s College 
Diploma in 1931, standing first 
in his College and obtained distinctions in various subjects. Later on 
he studied at the Ewing Christian Coll , Allahabad, where he was the 
Captain of the College football eleven. He received administrative 
training at Sambalpur from 1933-34. 





Married: 24th May 1934 Rani Sreemati Susila Kumari Debi, 
Pattamahishi, e. d. of Late Raj-Kumar Dayanidhi Deb and g.-d. 
of Raja Sir Basudeb Sudhal Deb, K.C.I E , late Raja of Bamra. 


Heir-Apparent: Jubraj Sree Krushna Chandra Deb; b. 19th 
April 1935. Second Prince: WRaj-Kumar Sree Brundaban Chandra 
Deb; b. roth April 1939. 

Avea: 142 sq. miles. Population: 52,924. Average Annual 
Income: Rs. 1,12,000. 


The State maintains different departments such as Police, Jail, 
Forest, P.W.D., Dispensary, Ayurbed, Vaccination, Veterinary and 
Education at its own cost. Both constitutional and administrative 
reforms have been introduced by the present Ruler and a Central 
Advisory Body on adult franchise set up to promote the well-being of 
the people in general and to bring the subjects into closer contact with 
the administration of the State. Forced Labour has been abolished 
and the people have been granted numerous concessions. Use of 
Madat (Opium smoking) and country liquor is prohibited in the State. 
There are two charitable Alopathic and one Ayurbed Dispensaries 
in the State. 


The State is famous for its Maniabandhi cloths. An industry 
has been started at village Maniabandh where cloths and saries of 
various excellent designs and shirtings, handkerchiefs, bedsheets, etc. 
are manufactured. 


ARIA: Lirvut.-CoLoNngEL His 
HiGHNESS MAHARAOL 
SHREE SIR RANJITSINE)I, 

K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria. 

Born: roth July 1886. 

Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married: In 1905 Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. In 1918 
Shrimant Dilharkunverba 
Saheb, a niece of His late 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb of 
Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 28th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers in May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1910). 

Son: Caprain (Hon.) MAaHARAy Kumar SHREE HEERASINH]I. 

Grandsons : MAHARAJ KUMAR JAYADEEPSINBJI (Heir-apparent) aND 
MAHARAJ KUMAR PRADEEP SINBJI. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives the Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol 
Talukas of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Avea: Including attached State of Sanjeli 879 square miles. Popula- 
tion - 202,055. Salute: Permanent 9; Personal 11. Recreations: Pig- 
sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

His Highness has placed all the resources of his State at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty’s Government for the prosecution of the War; 
is making an annual contribution of Rs. 1,00,000; Paid Rs. 5,000 to 
the Red Cross Fund; He also subscribed to Defence Bonds and has 
generously contributed to various other funds connected with the War. 
Total contribution Rs. 10,16,500, The State Troops are serving under 


the Crown. 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Dewan >: Dewan Bawapur Morirat L. Parexa, M.A., LL.B. 

Chief Commandant, Bana State Forces: Major MAHARAJ KuMAR 
HEERASINHJI. 

Judge, Huzuy Court: I. N. Menta, B.A.; LL.B., Bar-at-Law, J.P. 

Raj-Kharcha Officer! Mayor SARADAR KAaLLiansinu. Naid Divan 
and Sar Nyayadhisha: U.J.SuHan, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate: M. V. SHETH. 

Medical Depariment: Dr. J..H. Kumsuani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. Electrical Depariment 1 M. L. Patz., D.F.H. (London). P. W. 
Depariment: C.S. Marxan, B.E. (Civil), A.M.1.E. Education Department : 
G.L. Panpya, M.A., B.T. Banking Depariments K. G. DAKIA, 
B.A., LL.B. Police Supdi.: M. L. Cnownan. Forest Department : 
S. G. Pitawa, D.D.R., B.F.S. 
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ARODA: Lt-Col His 
HIGHNESS FARZAND-I- 
K HA S-I-D O WLAT-I- 
Enghshia, Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsinha Gaekwad, Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 
G.CIE, LLD, Maharaja of 
Baroda Born: June 29, 
1908 Ascended the Gadt on 7th 
February 1939 Educated 
Baroda College, Baroda, and 
Deccan College, Poona 
Marned: In 1929, Shnmant 
Soubhagyavati Shantadevi 
Saheba, daughter of Shrimant 
Sardar Mansinhrao Ghorpade 
Hasurkar of Kolhapur. Re- 
creation * Polo, tennis, cricket and 
hunting Address : Laxmi Vilas 
Palace, Baroda Hetw-Apparent 
Shrimant Yuvaraj Fatehsinha 
Gaekwad (aged 15 years). 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Dewan and President, Executwe Council, Str BRoyjENDRA Lar Mitter, Kt, KCSI, 
MA,BL, Bar at-Law 

Councilors * RAJKARYADHURANDHBAR SHRIMANT B A GArkwar,BA,LLB (Cantab ), 
Bar-at Law, CSI, Vice President of the Executive Council (Education Portfolio) 
Raj Mitra R S Patit (Mane), BA, LLB,FRES,FRSS (Revenue Section), Raj 
Priya M V Dessar,BA,LLB (Legal Section), Rajya Priya DinsHaw Ratanj1 DaBoo, 
BA (Development Section). 


SPECIAL OFFICERS FOR ATTACHED AREAS. 


Special Officer, Baroda —Rajyya-Ratna B K Bhate MA (Cantab ) 
Special Officer, Amreln — Rao SaHEB Manitat B MERTA 


WAR CONTRIBUTIONS, 


His Highness’ Conirsbutrons {100 000 for a squadron of fighters presented to H M 
the King Emperor £50,000 for a trawler for Mine Sweeping and Submarine Detection 
£1,000 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund, London {100 toH E the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
for relief of distress in Greece Rs 2,000 to the Gujarat States Agency and Baroda 
Cantonment War Purposes Fund Rs 10,000 to Lady Limlhthgow’s Silver Trinket Fund 
from H H the Maharani Saheba. Rs 20,755 towards H E the Governor of Bombay’s War 
Gifts Fund Rs 500 for a Gujarat States Agency plane China Day Fund Rs 10,000 

RAF. Welfare Fund £6,000 IAF Welfare Fund Rs 7000 Xmas & New Year 
Gifts to the members of the Baroda Squadron of Spitfires, £500 every year 

The Baroda War Gifts and Loan Committee have contributed Rs 22 235 for the purchase 
of five ambulance cars, the cost of one of these bemg borne by the Ladies’ Sub committee 
Rs 50,000 for the purchase of five armoured carriers Rs 1 ooo towards the sports fund for 
the No 57 (B & K States} G P Transport Company Rs 800 towards the Silver Trinket 
Fund started by H E Lady Linlithgow, from the Ladies’ Central Committee Rs 5,000 to the 
Indian Red Cross Society (Baroda State branch) Rs 2,05 o00 to the Jomt Organisation of 
the Ind:an Red Cross Society and St John Ambulance Association 

Rs 9,600 for opening welfare centres for the Baroda Army and Rs 8 ooo for National 
War Front activities 

The State War Gifts Fund now exceeds Rs 2 58 lakhs 

The State has invested Rs 176 lakhs in 3% Defence Loan and Rs 25 lakhs in interest 
free bonds Over Rs 2,70,58,100 have been invested by business houses and others in 3% 


Defence 
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ARWALA: DaAaRBAR 
SHREE AMRAWALA, the 
present Ruling Chief of 

Barwala in the Western Kathia- 
war Agency (Western India 
States). He comes of a well- 
known and ancient family and is 
a member of the Virani Branch 
of the illustrious Kathi clan 
from which this province has 
taken its name. 


Born. On the 19th January 
1919. 

Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. He received 
administrative training in the 
Barwani State (C.I.) under 
Sir Harilal N. Gosalia. 

Married : In 1936, A. S. 
Nankunverba, and has. one 
daughter and three sons. Among Kathi Ruling families, the Rani 
Saheb was the first to get rid of the Purdah. 

Succeeded: To the Gadi on the 27th October 1937 on his father’s 
abdication and assumed the reins of administration on the 15th 
August 1940. 

Hew: Yuvraj Shree Ranawala aged about 6 years. Born on 
the 21st November 1938. Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 


Area: 45 square miles. 
Population : 7,000. 
Revenue: Rs. 1,50,000. 


Recreations: Riding, Shooting, Outdoor games, Architecture, 
Photography, etc. 


Education is imparted free. Compulsory primary education is 
introduced in the State from 1-1-1945. Medicalreli ef is given free to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. Liquor and gambling are strictly 
prohibited. An Agricultural Bank is working for the convenience of 
farmers. 


D. S. Amrawala takes a keen and personal interest in the 
administration. He is readily accessible to all those who seek redress 
from him. He has the welfare of his subjects at his heart and his 
keen devotion to duty has won for him their love and affection. Town 
planning and removing congestion in the capital town are in progress. 


A five year Development Scheme has been undertaken. 


CHIEF OFFICERS. 
Karbhart : K. S. Desawala; Revenue Officer: Vithalji Nagji ae 
Nyayadhish : Suragbhai K. Varu ; Medical Officer: Dr. K. A. 
Shukal, L.C.P.S.; Private Secretary : V.L. Purohit. 
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ARWANI, (C.1.): His 

HIGHNESS RANA SHRI 

Devi SINGHJI, RANA 

San18 of Barwani; a descendant 

of the Sisodia clan of Udaipur. 

None of the Rulers of Barwani 

was ever a tributary of any of 
the Malwa Chiefs. 

Born: trg9th July 1922. 

Ascended the Gadi; 21st 
April, 1930. 

Educated: At Daly College, 
Indore, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1939, 
and Indore Christian College. 
While in the Christian College, 
joined the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Indore and received 
military training for six months. 

Administrative Training: 
Received judicial and adminis- 
trative training for four months, 
and training in agriculture at the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore. 

Invested with full Ruling Powers: 18th October, 1942. 

Married: In May 1943 Maharaj Kumari Shr Dilharkunverba 
Sahiba, niece of H.H. Maharao Sahib of Cutch. Heir Apparent: 
Maharajakumar Aniruddh Singhji—Born on the 21st May, 1944. 
Recreations : Tennis, Cycle-Polo, Squash, Hockey and Driving. 
Address: Sagar Villas Palace. Salute: 11 guns. Avea of State: 
1,178 sq. miles. Population: 1,76,666 according to Census of 1941. 
Revenue for 1944-45: Rs. 15,00,000. 

Administration of the State is carried on by H.H. with the assist- 
ance of a State Council of three members constituted as follows :— 
President; His HIGHNESS THE RANA SaHIB BAHADUR. 
Vice-President and Dewan: Ray RaTNA Rat BAHADUR PANDIT 

A. K. Kaut, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

Judicial Member: Ray BuusHan Rat Banapur M. S. Dutt 

CHOWDHARI, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: Raj SEwak HazariLar Jain, B.A., LL.B. 
War Efforts: Immediately on the outbreak of the War the 
Barwani Durbar unreservedly placed all its resources at the disposal 
of His Majesty, Since then contributions amounting to Rs. 6,50,312-8-0 
have been made to the various War Loan and Funds, viz., 3 per cent. 
Defence Bonds Rs. 3,00,000, Interest Free Defence Bonds Rs. 1, 50,000, 
3 per cent. War Loan (1949-52) Rs. 1,50,312-8-0, 3 per cent. Victory 
Loan, 1957 Rs. 50,000, 

Donation to Empire’s various War Funds Rs. 1,70,708. Besides 
this, H.H. has also invested a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 in 3 per cent. Victory 
Loan, 1957 from his Privy Purse. 

PEKSONAL STAFF. 

Staff Officer and Private Secretary: Captain MAHARAJKUMAR 
Umea Sineuyt ; Staff Officer and Huzur Secretary: Captain MAHARaJ- 
KUMAR BaNEy SINGHJI; Staff Officer and Asst. Private Secretary : 
KUNWAR ARJUN SINGHJI. 
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RAJA VIBHUTI NARAIN 
SINGH BAHADUR (minor), 
the present Ruler of Benares. 

Born: on 5th November, 1927. 
Succeeded: April 5, 1939. 

H. H. the Maharaja being a 
minor, the administration of the 
State is carried on by a Council 
of Administration. 

The State of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from 
time immemorial and finds men- 
tion in Hindu and Buddhist 
hterature. In the 12th century 
it was conquered by Sahab-ud- 
din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan 
Empire. In the 18th century, 
Raja Mansaram, an enterprising 
Zemindar of Gangapur, obtained 
a Sanad from the Emperor 
Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja Balwant 
Singh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised 
the four Sirkars of Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. 
Raja Mansaram died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh became the 
virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by 
Safadar Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy 
the independence of the Raja, but the latter withstood them successfully, 
strengthened his position and built the fort of Ramnagar on the bank 
of the Ganges. Raja Balwant Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded 
by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings and 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was placed 
on the Gadi. The latter proved an imbecile and there was mal- 
administration, which led to an agreement in 1794 by which the lands 
held by the Raja in his own right were separated from the rgst of the 
province. The direct control of the latter province was assumed by 
the British Government under an arrangement by which the surplus 
revenue was granted to the Raja while the former constituted the Do- 
mains. On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domains 
became a State. The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 
and became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, 
viz., Bhadohi, Chakia and Ramnagar. H.H. the Maharaja of Benares, 
though a minor, is very anxious to see the successful end of the present 
war in favour of the British nation. The Council of Administration, 
Benares State, have invested Rs. 49,06,800 in war loans, and have 
also contributed nearly Rs. 99,157 to H.E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund, Rs. 7,398 tothe Lady Linhthgow’s Red Cross Fund and Rs. 7,318 
to Red Cross Week Fund, U.P. Efforts are in progress for the formation 
of Civic Guards in the Districts of Benares State. The officials of the 
State have also contributed to His Excellency’s War Purposes Fund. 


Beas vi H. H. Mana. 
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HADARWA: SHRIMANT 
(NAMDAR) THAKORE 
SAHEB SHREE NATVERSINJI 

RANAJITSINHJI, Ruler of 
Bhadarwa (Rewa Kantha). 

Born: 19th November 1993. 
Succeeded: 26th Apiil, 1935; 
invested with powers on 7th 
Oct.1935. Educ.: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. Avea: 275q. 
miles, excluding several Wantas 
in the Baroda State. 
Population: 13,520, excluding 
Wanta population. Revenue. 
Rs. 2,10,000 Married: 1930, 
Shree Jijirajkuverbasaheb of 
Rajpur (Kathiawar). Her: 
Maharaja Kumar Shree 
Samarvijaysinhji, born on 21st 
October 1942 

The State enjoys full Civil 
powers, and in Criminal matters 
upto 7 years’ R I. and fine up to Rs. 10,000. The Ruleris a Represen- 
tative Member in the Chamber of Princes. He is entitled to be 
received by the Governor of Bombay. Survey settlement has been in- 
troduced and permanent tenancy rights were granted in 1918. The 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the Child Marriage Restraint Act and 
such other reforms are enforced in the State. Medical relief and educa- 
tion are free. The State has made good progress in education and has 
provided schools for every village having a population of more than 250. 
The State Police Force is thoroughly organised. The Judiciary and 
Executive are separate in the State. The Capital Town is supplied 
with electricity and pipe water. The Municipality has a majority 
of elected members. Village Panchayats were introduced in every 
district on the auspicious occasion of the birth of the Yuveraj Saheb. 


War Services: During the last great War the State provided a num- 
ber of recruits and .contributed liberally go the various war funds. 
The State has always been loyal to the benign British Government, 
and the present Rana Saheb has steadfastly adhered to his family 
tradition. The Rana Saheb placed all the resources of the State at 
the disposal of the Crown on the outbreak of the present war, and has 
contributed liberally to H. E. Lady Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund, 
The Indian Red Cross Society, The Association for Moral and Sccial 
Hygiene in India, The China Day Funds, and The Gujarat Agency War- 
plane Fund, and has also sanctioned a monthly contribution, towards 
the War Purposes Fund, till the successful termination of the War. 
He was a Patron of the Grand [ete, organised by the Gujerat 
Agency and Baroda Cantonment, for the War Purposes Fund. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Kayrbhari: J. M. VacHHARAJANI, High Court Pleader. Nyayadhish 
& Magistrate: P. J. AcHARYA, BA., LL.B. Medtcal Officer: 
Dr. LABHSHANKER H. AcHARYA, L.C.P.s. (Bom ), M.B.B.S. (Madras). 

Address: Bhadarwa (Rewa Kantha). 
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HARATPUR: Capr. 
His HIGHNEsSS Ma- 
HARAJA SHRI Bri- 

JENDRA SAWAI SHRI BrI- 
JENDRA SINGH BAHADUR, 
BAHADUR JUNG, Ruler of 
Bharatpur. 

Born.: ist December, 
1918. Succeeded his father 
in 1929. Two brothers, one 
sister. 

Educated in England and 
received administrative 
training in the State. Invest- 
ed with full ruling powers in 
October, 1939. 

Married youngest sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 18th June rg4r. 24d., 
born 5th Nov , 1942, and 13th Nov., 1944, respectively. 

Area of State—1,972 square miles. Population—575,625. 
Salute.—1g guns. Average Annual Revenue—Rs. 42,10,500. 

The State is administered by a Council, of which His 
Highness is President, and Rao Bahadur Thakur Hukam 
Singh, B.A., Revenue Minister, officiating Vice-President 
and Dewan, the following being the ministers :— 

Revenue Ministery: Rao Bahadur Thakur Hukam Singh, B.A. 
General Mimister : Khan Sahib Mohammad Jamil Uddin, B.A. 
Home Mimster: RaiGahib Chaubey Yad Ram, B.A. 

Minister-in-Waiting : Major Kunwar Sahib Brijendra Singh, 

B.A., LLB. 

A High Court of Judicature was established on Ist 
August 1942, the following being the judges :— 

Chief Justice :—-Rai Sahib Madan Mohan Seth, M.A., LL.B. 
Puisne Judge :—Pt. Kunwar Kishan Sharma, M.A., LL.B. 


OTHER OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 
Accountant General and Financial Secretary—Pt. Brij 
Ballabh Sharma, M.A, BCom., B.T. 
General Secretary :—Pt. Chandra Shekhar. 
Secretary of the Council —Raghunath Prasad Srivastava. 
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HAVNAGAR: CaPpTAIN HIs 

HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

RAOL SHREE SIR KRISH- 

NA-KUMAR  SINHJI, K.C.S.I., 
MAHARAJA of Bhavnagar. 


Born: 19th May 1912. <A 
Gohel Rajput and a_ direct 
descendant of Sejakji believed 
to have settled in the country 
about 1260. 


Educated : Harrow, England. 


Married: In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, 3rd daughter of 
H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhojrajji 
of Gondal. Has two sons and 
two daughters. 


Succeeded to the Gadi: On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th 
July 1919. Invested with full ruling powers on 18th April 1931. 

Heiv-Apparent: YuvaRAJ SHRI VEERBHADRASINH]JI. 

Second Son: KuMAR SHRI SHIVABHADRASINHJI. 

Area of the State: 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue: Rs. 1,25,92,445 including Railway. 

Population (1941) : 618,429. 

Chief Products: Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane, Groundnuts and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

Noteworthy features in the administration of the State are:— 

1. A fixed privy purse for His Highness, 

2. The separation of Judicial from Executive functions, 

3. Decentralisation of authority. 

A Dhara Sabha (Legislative Assembly), consisting of 55 members, 
of which the Dewan is the President, was established by His Highness 
in 1941 and one of its non-official members is appointed on the 
Executive. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, 


Mukhya Dewan: ANaNtTRAI P, Partant, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Naib Dewan: NaTavarvar M. Surat, B.A., LL.B. 
Judicial Assistant: MAGANLAL H. Ganpu, M.A., LL.B, Bar-at- 
Law. 
Personal Assistant: TRAVISHANKER S. BHATT, M.A. (London) 
Educational Assistant: WHaryivanpas Karipas MEHTA. 
Salute: 13 gums. Capital Town! Bhavnagar 
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HOPAL: Cor. Arr Com- 
MODORE His HIGHNESS 
THE NAWAB) SIKANDER 
SAULAT IFTIKHAR-UL-MULK 
MUHAMMAD HAMIDULLA KHAN, 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., 
C.V.0O., B.A., LL.D., the present 
Ruler of Bhopal, succeeded his 
mother, Her late Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, in 
May, 1926, when, weighed down 
by age and cares of State, she 
abdicated in his favour. Prior 
to his accession, His Highness 
had actively participated in 
the administration for nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 
He was also the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes during 
1931-32, and attended the 
various sessions of the Round Table Conference in London to advise 
and participate in the deliberations of that body and its committees 
on the subject of political reforms for India. This year again, he has 
been elected chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

An all-round sportsman au fait with every game, Eastern or 
Western, it is particularly in polo that His Highness is best known 
as one of the greatest players of the generation and enjoys international 
fame. No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration 
which functions directly under his personal and active supervision. 

The administration is assisted by a Legislative Council, which 
represents traders, cultivators, Jagirdars, and general urban interests 
elected through joint or mixed popular constituencies. Parallel 
with it, a Patels’ Assembly representing a federation of rural cdm- 
munes stands for the great body of cultivators throughout the dominion. 
There is a complete separation between judicial and executive authority, 
the Government itself being subject to the laws it makes. 


Bhopal is notable as the principal Muslim State of Malwa and in 
India, second only to the State of Hyderabad. Itisrichin deposits 
of iron, bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly 
growing industrially. A number of manufacturing concerns like the 
Bhopal Textile Mills, the Straw-board Factory, the Sehore Sugar 
Factory, the Narbada Valley Refrigerated Products Co., the Central 
India Chemicals Ltd., the Hamidia Match Factory, a tent factory, 
an oil mill, a glue factory, besides several ginning and pressing 
factories, form the keystone of the new industrial order in Bhopal. 


In the present conflict as in the last Great War, the response ot 
Bhopal has been most enthusiastic. Apart from contributions in the 
form of gifts, investments now exceeding a million and a quarter and 
subscriptions for the purposes of a wide war effort, His Highness’ 
gift of American securities amounting to over £70,000 was accepted 
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by His Majesty for the formation of a Bhopal Squadron of fighters 
and the expenditure on the Army, already the largest single 1tem in 
the State budget, has now been more than trebled and accounts 
for no less than 40 per cent. of the total revenues of the State. The 
20th (Bhopal) Field Ambulance, a hospital umt equipped on up- 
to-date lines, and the Sultana Infantry are already in the field. The 
latter has been replaced by another unit, wmle a complete Mechanical 
Transport Unit which received its first training in Bhopal 1s now on 
active service. The latest additions to the State Forces are the Bhopal 
Army Service Corps and a Labour Battalion now on active service. 
hia contributions include important supplies of timber from State 
orests. ‘ 

In March, 1941, His Highness visited the Middle East front 
where he inspected the Bntish and Indian Forces in the field, and 
was present at the famous assault which ended in the subjugation 
of Keran in Eritrea. He also paid a visit to Ceylon and the North- 
West Frontier Province where he inspected the defence arrangements 
and performed the opening ceremony of the Khyber Cunningham 
Educational Hall. 

In addition to two convalescent homes in Bhopal and Mussoorie 
equipped at considerable cost, most of the important buildings 1n the 
State have been converted to military use. Acomprehensive scheme of 
internal security embracing the organisation of a volunteer reserve for 
police work and the formation ofa new battalion which replaces the Sulta- 
nia Infantry 1s designed to relieve the British Military Command of the 
obligation to maintain the internal tranquillity of the State. An 
aerodrome somewhere in the State laid three years ago has experienced 
further expansion to serve as an important link 1n aerial communica- 
tions. Every possible expedient 1s being tried to make the State’s 
contribution adequate for a total war effort Several non-official 
committees including women s organisations are in charge of soldiers’ 
welfare work whose family needs are given special attention A Red 
Crescent Society under Her Highness the Begum-Consort provides 
amenities for troops abroad. The Command Statf of the Bhopal State 
Forces has been re-organised and arrangements are under way to 
mechanise a portion of the army. Auxiliary nurses foi the Government 
of India are being trained at the Prince of Wales’ Hospital, Bhopal. 

A new department under the dtrect supervision of the Ruler has 
taken over charge of Civil Defence , accommudation on a vast scale 
is made for hospitals for which school and other buildings have been 
requisitioned , regular classes are held at several centres 1n the city 
to initiate the people in defence services of which the ARP and 
First Aid sections are already highly advanced Bhopal was the 
first to organise 1ts National War Front After a preliminary organisa- 
tion in the city, the ramifications of the movement have been steadily 
interknitted into a scheme of wide rural publicity The youth 1n 
rural areas has been organised into village guards formations The 
strength of the forces hitherto mobilised exceeds 100 000, roughly 
about 13 per cent of the total population of the State 

Specially notable has been the success of the State's effort to tide 
over the present scarcity in food-stuffs The State has not only eaported 
large supplies of grains, especially wheat, to areas hard hit by scarcity, 
but has also maintained civilian supplies all over the State at cheap rates. 
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Bhopal—conid 


Salute 19 guns (21 guns within the State) Area 7,000 
sq miles Population About 800 000 


Hewress Apparent Col the Princess Gauhar 1-Ta) Surayya Jah 
Nawab Abida Sultan Begum Other daughters of His Highness 
Princess Mihr Ta) Nawabzadi Sajida Sultan and Prncess Qamar Ta) 
Nawabzadi Rabi a Sultan 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Prestdent —Alumartabat Motmud us sultan Rai Bahadur Rajya Sir Oudh Narain 
Bisarya Bahadur Madarul Maham Members Almartabat Dabirul mulk Ah Qadr 
Shuarb Qureshi: MA (Oxon) LLB Barat Law (Home Minister), Alimartabat 
Etmad ul mulk Nazim ul Insha K F Harder (Finance Mimster) Alimartabat Sir Collin 
C Garbett KCIF CSI CMG (Revenue Minster) Alimartabit Mohsin Ali M Sc 
ISF MIF (Minister for Public Works) 


RINCLSS Asipa SULTAN-——SURNAMED AFTER HER RENOWNED 

Pp GRANDMOTHER HER HIGHNESS THE NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN 

Brcum, CI GCSI, etc, 1s the eldest daughter of His Highness 

the present Ruler of Bhopal and Begum consort Her Highness the 

Nawab Maimuna Sultan Shah Banu Begum Sahiba The Princess 

who has the official title of Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar 1 Tay Begum 
is the heiress apparent to the throne 


Born On the 28th August 1913 She was brought up and 
educated 1n Bhopal under the enlightened guidance of her illustrious 
grandmother In 1933, the Pmncess was married to Nawab 
Sarwar 4li Khan and has one son 


With her special knowledge of the humanities of classical Arabic 
and Persian, the Princess combines the best accomplishments of 
western education which she recerved under tutors of outstanding 
abilities She 1s well known as an accomplished musician, a fine 
rider and polo player, a good shot, and an entertaining conversa- 
tionalist, quite at home on a large variety of modern topics 


For some years past, the Princess 1s being initiated 1n the art of 
administration under the care and guidance of her talented father, 
His Highness the present Ruler of Bhopal She has held charge of 
the Pnvate Estate of His Highness as Chief Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Sarf1-Khas, which 1s entrusted with the administration of 
the estate and large schemes of agricultural development She is now 
President of the Bhopal State Cabinet a new body created since 
the beginning of the war to take charge of the administration in any 
emergency which might be caused by His Highness being ated in the 
field At present, all matters of State Administration decided by the 
Executive Council are submitted to this body which functions under 
the direct supervision of His Highness the Ruler on whose approval 
the decisions taken bv it become operative 


STATE CABINET. 


President Col Princess Absda Sultan Nawab Surayya Jab Gauhar 1 Ta) Begum Sahiba 
Members A M Sir Joseph Wilham Bhore, KCST KCI#F CBE Cli Leonomic 
Adviser to His Highness A M ‘ir Liagat Hayat Khan Kt Political Adviser to 
His Highness the Nawab, and A M Nasir ul Mulk Sir Syed Liaakat Ah, Kt, MA, 
1LB, Fx Minister n-Attendance to His Hi, hness 
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HOR: RAJA SHRIMANT 

SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 

SHANKARRAO PANDIT 

Pant Sacuiv, K.C.I.E., MADAR- 

UL-MAHAM (most faithful) RAJA 
OF BHOR. 

Born: 1878. Education : 
Collegiate. Ascended Gads 1922 
Representative Member of 
Princes’ Chamber (7 years). 
Visited England and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, 1930 and 
1937, and had audience with 
King Emperor, also attended 
Coronation. 

Founder of Dynasty: Shan- 
karaji, Member of Cabinet of 
E1ght in Chhatrapati Rajaram’s 
time, 1698. 

Hew: Shrimant Sadashiv- 
rao alias Bhausaheb, B.A. 

Avea: 910 Sq. miles. 

Population: 155,961. Revenue: Rs. 8,18,600. Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The State is of great historical interest in as much as it comprises 
territory on which the first battles were fought for Maratha indepen- 
dence. Forts of historical repute, such as Torna, Rajgad, and others, 
lie in = State. It has also some very important caves of the Buddhist 
period. 

The hereditary title of Raja was conferred on the Ruler in June 
1935. He was made a permanent member of the Chamber of Princes 
in 1940 and a K.C.LE., in January 1941. The Ruler enjoys full 
internal powers. 

An Executive Council was introduced in 1924 and a Legislative 
Council was established in 1928. The Council consists of 23 members, 
of whom 13 are elected, including one as Vice-President. A. Minister 
is appointed from among the elected members since December 1943. 
The President is a nominated non-official. The Privy Purse is mode- 
rately fixed. There is an independent High Court in the State. 

Primary education is free, freeships and scholarships are main- 
tained for higher education. The S. S. Gangutaisaheb Pant Sachiv 
Wachanalaya, a library named after the Raja Saheb’s first wife, and 
the Raja Raghungthrao High School, named after His Highness 
were built in 1928 and 1937 respectively. 

Local Self-Government Institutions like the Bhor Municipality, 
the five Taluka Boards and the Notified Area Committees of Shirwal 
and Pali have an elected majority, the President of Bhor Municipality 
being an elected non-official. 

The State rendered valuable aid to Government in the construction 
of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar and is supporting the War effort as 
much as it can. 

The Raja Saheb is President of the Poona Boy Scouts’ Association 
atid the Maharashtriya Mandal, Poona. 
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IKANER: LIEUTENANT- 
CoLoNEL His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA Raj 

RAJESHWAR NARENDRA 
SHIROMANI MAHARAJA SRI SADUL 
SINGHJI BAHADUR 1s the 22nd 
Ruler of Bikaner since its found- 
ation by Rao Bikajiin 1465. His 
father, His late Highness Maharaja 
Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, G.c.s.1., 
GCILE, G.C.V.0, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
A.-D.-C., LL.D., reigned from 1887 to 
1943 and the services rendered by 
him to the British Crown form one 
of the brightest chapters in the 
history of British connection with 
India. 

Born on the 7th Sept. 1902. 

Ascended the Throne on the 
2nd February 1943. 

Salute: Permanent 17 and Local 19. 

His Highness worked as Chief Minister from 1920-25. He was 
attached to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ Staff during the latter's tour 
in India in 1921-22. Heattended the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in 
1911 when he was appointed a Page to H.I.M. the King-Emperor 
George V and has visited Europe several times. He accompanied his 
father to Europe when he attended the Peace Conference and the 
Meetings of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1924. 

On the very day of his return from Europe in Sept. 1938, in view of 
the then critical international situation as a result of the Czechoslovakian 
crisis, and again on the outbreak of the present World War in Sept. 1939, 
His Highness, as the Heir-Apparent, placed his sword and personal 
services at the disposal of H. I. M. the King Emperor. 

His Highness the Maharaja, following in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious Father (with whom His Highness’ elder son, the Maharaj) Kumar 
accompanied to the Middle East), proceeded on Active Service to the 
Middle East Theatre of War in November 1943, with his second son, 
Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur. In November 
1944, His Highness proceeded to the Assam Burma Front to inspect 
the Bikaner Bijey Battery, which had taken a conspicuous part in the 
fight against the Japs in the Arakan and Manipur and Assam. 

State Admunistvation: The Bikaner State ranks among the fore- 
most progressive States of India, and the narration of the following 
facts should be sufficient to establish the enlightened and modern 
nature of its Administration. 

Judiciary: (a) Bikaner was the first State in Northern India to 
establish a Chief Court in 1910. (6) It was also the first State to 
raise the Chief Court to the status of a High Court in 1922 and to give 
to the Judiciary complete independence and to separate effectively 
the Judiciary from the Executive. 

Elective Institutions: (a) It was the first State in Rajputana 
(and so far the only one) to establish in 1913 a Legislative Assembly 
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which at present enjoys an elected majority with wide powers of 
interpellation, discussion of Budget, etc Further reforms of far- 
reaching and fundamental importance were announced recently (0) 
Local Self-Government 1s_ firmly established in the State, every 
Nizamat having a District Board and practically every town with a 
population of over 5,000 and some even with less, a Municipality 
All Municipalities outside the Capital have elected Presidents 

Education (a) Fducation 1s free if the State Compulsory 
Primary Education 1s in forcein the Capital as well as in 8 District 
Municipalities Besides a College teaching up to MA Classes, there 
are no less than 17 High Schools, 34 Middle and Lower Middle Schools 
and 172 Primary Schools in the State. A Teachers’ Traiming School 
has also been established at the Capital. (0) Special attention 1s devot- 
ed to girls’ education. Besides a girls’ High School (already announced 
to be raised to Intermediate Standard) and several other girls’ schools, 
there 1s in the Capital an institution which 1s unique at least in Raj- 
putana for the education and traiming of Kumaries of the families of 
the Rajput Nobles under strict purdah arrangements This institution 
owes 1ts existence to the interest and initiative of H H the Dowager 
Maharani1 Sahib c1 (c) A Montessori School for children of both 
sexes has also beenestablished. (d) A public school on modern lines has 
also been started to impart education according to latest methods of 
teaching. (e) Liberal scholarships are also awarded to State subjects 
for prosecuting higher studies 1n technical subjects in India and abroad. 

Medical Service (a) The two large and thoroughly well- 
equipped General Hospitals, one for Men and the other for Women and 
Children, costing approximately 164 lakhs have deservedly become 
centres of higher medical treatment for people belonging to other 
adjoming States and British territory and even distant parts of India 
Every branch of medical rehef 1s in charge of specialisty—expert and 
highly skilled Physicians, Surgeons, Oto-laryngologist, Radiologist, 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Bacteriologist, Pathologist and Dentist—and 
there are arrangements for the most up-to date treatment by blood 
transfusion, X-Ray, deep-ray therapy, radium, etc Thfre 1s also a 
separate well-equipped Tuberculosis Hospital (b) In the Districts also 
first class Hospitals exist , and there are no less than 45 Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the State A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre 
functions in the City. (c) The opening of an Ayurvedic College at 
the Capital has also recently been announced 

Revenue,Gang Canal (a) The mainirrigation in the State is through 
the Gang Canal It was the cherished dream of His late Highness since 
1899-1900, the time of the Great Famine, to secure irrigation for his State, 
and in 1905-06 the Sutley Valley Project was mooted for harnessing the 
waters of the Sutley which was also to irngate the northern portion of 
the State After protracted negotiations, an agreement was reached in 
1920 between the Punjab, Bikaner and Bahawalpur Governments to 
carry out thts Scheme The Canal now irngates 737,765 acres in the 
north-west of the State and was opened on the 26th Oct. 1927 by Lord 
Irwin (b) The undertaking was one of exceptional difficulty 79 7 miles 
of the Main Canal and 10 miles of the feeder in the old Ghaggar bed 
had to be lined with concrete at a cost of about Rs 83 lakhs 
Railway communications, 157 mules 1n length, to open up the Canal 
irngated area, had to be built involving very heavy additional outlay. 
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(Bikaner—contd.) 
(c) The following facts about the Canal are outstanding— 

(x) It is by far the longest concrete lined Canal in the world. 

(2) The length of the Main Canal from Ferozepore Head Works 
to Shivpur in the Bikaner State is 84.7 miles while the feeder 
and the distributaries are 850.8 miles long. 

(3) Thecost of construction of the Canal including the share of the 
cost of Headworks amounted to over Rs. 3 crores and 60 lakhs 

(4) Besides the above, other expenditure connected with the 
Canal Colony, lke the development of Railways, etc., 
amounting to about Rs. 30} lakhs, was also incurred. 

(5) Much of this total expenditure of about 3 crores and go lakhs 
of rupees has been met from State Revenues or loans raised 
in the State. 

(6) Jands were sold on conditions previously advertised, which were 
more advantageous than conditions prevailing in the Punjab. 

(7) The population of the Colony area has risen from 28,957 in 
1921 to 1,43,129 In 193I Or an increase of 494 per cent. and 
to 2,63,404 in 1941 or a further increase of 81 per cent. 

(8. The production of wheat and sugarcane has during this per- 
10d increased from 2,935 and 16 Bighas respectively in 1928 
to 76,490 and 12,382 Bighas respectively in the year 1943-44. 

Bhakra Dam: (a) Thereisa very extensive area in the North in 
the Ganganagar, Padampur, Hanumangarh, Nohar and Bhadra Tehsils 
which would also be irrigated when the Bhakra Dam Project is put 
into effect. According to this project, the gross area in the State 
likely to benefit by irrigation is about 12,05,600 acres. The State’s 
share of the cost of this project is estimated at about Rs. 8 crores. 
Should this Scheme materialise, practically the whole northern area of 
the State would come under irrigation. (6) Recently a most far- 
reaching reform in the revenue administration of the State has been 
launched for the grant of Occupancy and Proprietary Rights to the 
cultivators throughout the State with powers of alienation and mortgage. 

In the Canal area, full proprietary rights have been given to the 
colonists and to the old settlers. ; 

Railway: The Bikaner State Railway now extends to 883.05 
miles and the capital invested amounts to more than 4} crores, includ- 
ing a capital outlay of Rs. 20 lakhs on its own Workshops. 

Census: The population of the State according to the Census 
of 1941 is 12,92,938. This gives an increase of 38.1 per cent. over the 
figure of 9,36,218 recorded in 1931. The 1931 Census itself had recorded 
an increase of 41.9 per cent. over the Census of 1921. 

Privy Purse and Civil List: (a) Bikaner State was one of the 
first Indian States in which was introduced, as long ago as 1902, the 
system of having a separate and well-defined Civil List and Privy 
Purse op modern lines and a clear dividing line between personal 
expenditure of the Ruler and that of the State. (6) The allotment to 
Privy Purse and Civil List does not exceed 9 per cent. of the ordinary 
revenues of the State and it has been laid down that in no case the 
amount drawn for the Civil List and the Privy Purse shall exceed the 
sum of Rs. 20,00,000 a year. 

Nation-building Departments: It is an accepted policy of the 
State that as far as practicable not less than 10 per cent. of the total 
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revenues be spent every year on the Nation-building Departments. 
As it is, the expenditure on Beneficent Departments amounts to 
Rs. 26,86,523. (Budget Estimates for 1944-45). 

Water Supply and Rural Reconstruction.—" The Sadul Water 
Supply and Rural Reconstruction Fund ”’ has recently been established 
for providing drinking water and drainage facilities to the people of the 
Capital and other towns; and an additional annual provision of 
Rs. 1 lakh has been sanctioned in the State Budget for the construction 
of wells, tanks and bunds in rural areas. 

Abolition oy Reduction in Taxation —With a view to alleviate the 
hardships of people, His Highness has been pleased, since his accession 
to the Throne in February 1943, to abolish the import duty on articles 
of personal use, in addition to the remission of several traditional 
and customary levies and the reduction in other taxes and cesses. 

In a Proclamation dated the 23rd Oct 1941 His late Highness had 
announced that the following 8 principles of good Government would 
as heretofore be scrupulously adhered to by himself and his successors— 

(t) Reign of Law, including certainty of Law; and the recogni- 
tion of the equality of all the subjects of the State, high 
or low, before the Law; 

(2) Security and Protection of Life and Property and of Rights 
and Individual Liberty ; 

(3) Independence of a competent and trained Judiciary and the 
provision of adequate machinery for the adjustment of 
disputes between individuals and between individuals and 
the State; 

(4) Financial Credit and Stability ; 

) Efficiency and Continuity of Administration ; 

6) Clear demarcation of State expenditure and the personal 
expenditure of the Ruler and a definite and fixed percent- 
a of the Ordinary Revenues of the State as the Civil List 
of the Ruler, sufficient to meet his personal expenses and to 
maintain his position and dignity ; 

(7) Utilisation of as large a proportion as possible of the resources 
of the State for the benefit of the people and especially in 
what are known as Nation-building activities and Benefi- 
cent Departments ; and 

(8) Beneficent Rule in the interests of the general well-being and 
contentment of the subjects of the State and the increasing 
association, as circumstances and local conditions permit, 
of the people with the Government through the Legislative 
Assembly, Local Boards and other Elective Institutions. 

Area: 23,317 sq. miles. In point of area Bikaner is the 6th 
largest of all the Indian States excluding Kalat and the second largest 
in Rajputana. 

Revenue: Ordinary Rs. 2,05,46,414. Capital and Extraordinary 
Rs. 62,32,720. Total Rs. 2,67,79,134 (Estimates for 1944-45). 

His Highness is married to the sister of H. H Maharaja Sri 
Gulab Singhji Bahadur of Rewa and has two sons: Major Maharaj 
Kumar Sri Karni Singhji Bahadur, the Heir-Apparent, and Captain 
Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur; and a daughter who is 
married to Maharaj Kumar Sri Bhagwat Singhji Bahadur, Heir- 
Apparent of Udaipur State. 
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SHREE  RAVATWALA 

SAHEB, Ruling Chief of 
Bilkha, scion of the illustrious 
Vala Kathi Rajput clan and 
belongs to the Oghad Virani 
branch of the Jetpur House. 


RB iseers DARBAR 


Born: toth‘ January, 1906. 


Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 


Darbar Shree Ravatwala 
Saheb, the senior-most member 
in the family of Darbar Shree 
Alawala, won the Kanthadwala 
succession case and ascended 
the Gadi on 19th January, 1928. 


Married: Bai Shree Dev- 
kunverba Saheba in February, 
1928. Hew-Apparent: Prince Jaswant Singh}... 





Administration: The Chief Saheb is keen on the advance- 
ment of his State and on a higher standard ‘of living for his subjects. 
With this object he made strenuous efforts to consolidate his Giras 
which were lying scattered under the exchange system and secured 
complete sovereignty over the towns of Bilkha, Medarda and Chital, 
which were Majmu till 1935. Bulkha, the capital of the State, is 
equipped with electricity and possesses good roads. It has a Middle 
School, a Taluka School and Girls’ School and the Chief Saheb is 
anxious to raise the Middle School to a full fledged High School as 
early as possible. There is a hospital in Bilkha for medical aid to the 
people. The Chief spares no efforts to provide his people with amenities 
of life. 


Revenue: The system of Bhagbatai prevails in the State, but 
the Chief Saheb has granted proprietory rights to the Kheduts on their 
holdings. 


Sports: The Chief Saheb is a great lover of sports and Shikar 
and is keenly interested 1n cricket, tennis, billiards, golf and volley ball. 
He won the Kathiawar Gymkhana Tennis Challenge Cup, the Billiards 
Cup, and the Gibson Volley Ball Challenge Shield in 1g¢40. A _ good 
marksman, he has shot nearly 2c lions and §0 panthers in his own 
limits of the Gir Forest. He is also adept at riding and owns some of 
the best Kathi horses. 


The Chief Saheb visited England on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor George VI in 1937, 
and touréd over the Continent. 
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The State has an area of 167 square miles and a population of 
45,000. Revenue: Rs. 7,00,000. 


The Chief Saheb exercises jurisdiction over 2¢ villages, of which 
Bilkha, Kunkavav, Medarda and Chital are towns of some commercial 


importance and afford scope for development industrially. 
e 


Transport: The town of Bilkha is connected by the Junagadh 
State Railway and is a Station on the Junagadh-Visavadar sectiog, 
while Kunkavav and Chital are stations on the Jetalsar-Dhasa section 
of the Gondal Railway. Medarda is served by a regular motor service 
between Medarda and Dushala and Medarda and Junagadh. 


Irrigation: The State has recently built a tank named 
‘““ Ravatsagar ’’ which irrigates 1,000 acres of land. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: KHAN SAHEB K. R. PARAKH, BA. 
Nav Dewan: GULABCHAND M. VN AKHARIA. 
Legal Advisey: H. J. Kuanperria, BA, LLB. 
Sar Nyayadhish: P. D Kampar, BA., LL.B. 
Tutor and Companion: N.M. Kaj1, BA., LLB. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. V. D. Oza, LC.P.S. 


RINCE JASWANTSINHJI, 
Hew-Apparent, was born 

on 19th November, 1928. 

Is a keen sportsman like his 
father and 1s the captain of the 
Chaudhri High School, Rajkot, 
CS.; a first class tennis player, 
has shot 1 lion and 4 panthers. 


The Chief Saheb has two 
daughters ; the eldest, Kumari 
Shree Nandkunverba, born 
28th December, 1929, is brilliant 
in studies and is the first 
Kumari in her community to 
go up to the Matriculation 
class in Kathiawar. ~ 
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UNDI: Captain Hrs 
HIGHNESS HADENDRA 
SHYROMANI DEO SAR 

BuLAND Rar MAHARAJA DHIRAJ 
MAHARAO RAJA BAHADUR 
SINGHJI BAHADUR, MQC., 
MaHARAO Raja of Bandi. 
Born : March 17, 1921 3 Suc- 
ceeded to the Gad: on April 23, 


1945. 

Educated : Mayo College. Ad- 
ministrative training: Police 
Training Coll., Moradabad 1940, 
and I.C.S. Probationers Course 
at Dehra Dun, 1941. 

Marned : The eldest daughter 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Ratlam, 
Apnil, 1938.  Hetr-apparent : 
Maharaj Kumar Ranjit Singh 
was born on 13th Sept., 1939. 

War efforts: All the resources 
of the State and the personal 
services of the Ruler have been placed at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government 

War Services: Entered the Army in 1942 and posted to the 
Officers’ Training School, Bangalore Commissioned in the Probyn’s 
Horse (Indian Armoured Corps). Served in the Burma campaign. 
Wounded 2nd March, 1945. Received the immediate award of the 
Military Cross, April 1945, for conspicuous gallantry during the attack 
on Meiktila. 

His Highness is the head of the Hara Clan of Chauhan Rajputs 
seit stands fourth in order of precedence amongst the Princes of Raj- 
putana. 

Bundi City is one of the most picturesque and historically interest- 
ing towns in Rajputana. 

Avea of State: 2,200 square mules. Population in 1941: 

2,49,374. Salute: 17 guns. Annual tribute to Gout,: Rs. 70,400. 

Revenue: Rs. 33 lakhs in 1944. 


COUNCIL. 


President : His Highness Maharao Raja Bahadur Singhji Bahadur, 
M.C. Dewan and Finance Ministey : A. W. Robertson, C.1.E., 0.B.E., 
D.F.c. Health and Education Minister : Rai Bahadur Dr. D. N. Ahluwa- 
lia, M.B. Home Minister : RaiSahib S. R. Jhamaria. Revenue Minister : 
Rao Sahib Thakur Mahipal Singh. Munister-in-Watting : Maharaja 
Sheo Nath Singh. 





HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 
Chisf Justice : Pandit G. L. Dhanopia, m.a., u.B.; J. G. of Police and Ml G. T. 
Beer; Putsne J : Pandit J. N. Tikku, B.A., LL.B. fp poor Goals Woter Mal 


Kabra 5 Supdt, a mstones ee ee? Pe Ram Dutt, ee LL.B.; Executive Foe bnsoe 
essions Judge: ave, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Public Instruction : K. R. Chandra Dip Singh, 8.4, S "Coun 
Nath Jain ; Conservator of Forests: S. A Bukhari. PEs meget eee Raj marae 


AMBAY: His HIGHNEsS 
NaJAM-UD-DAULAH 
MuMTA Z-UL-MULK 

MoMIN KHAN BAHADUR 
DiILAVERJUNG NawaB MIRZA 
HUSSAIN YAWAR KHAN 
BAHADUR, Nawab of Cambay 
(a first class State with powers 
to try capital offences) is a 
Mogul of Shiah Faith, of the 
Najam-e-Sani Family of Persia. 
Born: 16th May rort. 


Succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
January 1915. Ascended 13th 
December 1930 with full powers. 


Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, till April 1928; spent 
a year in Europe accompanied 
by his tutor and companion. 

Area of the State: 392Sq. miles. Population: 96,501 (Census 1941). 

Revenue: Rs. 12,50,540 (on the average of the last five 

years’ normalincome). Salute: 11 guns. 

Heiv-Apparent: Janab Wahahad Bahadur Nawabzada Mirza 
Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan, born on 15th October 1936. 

Capital: Cambay with a population of 35.948 stands at the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay. The historically important buildings 
are the Lal Bagh where it is said the forces of the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar stayed when he visited Cambay; the Kothi, where the East 
India Company established a factory in the year 1613 and the site known 
as Dil Khush, the country seat of the then Nawab of Cambay, where 
now stands the Muslim Hostel. It was built in 1802 and planned 
and executed by Col. C. Reynolds, Surveyor-General of Western India. 

Industries :—The State has a Textile Mill, two Match Factories, 
one Starch factory, one Glue factory being constructed. Besides, 
dressing of cornelian and agate and some precious stones, is done. 

Political Relations :—Political relations with the Government of 
India, through the Political Agent, Gujarat States Agency, Bulsar 
and the Hon’ble the Resident at Baroda and for the State of Western 
India and Gujarat, Baroda. Principal reforms existing in the State :— 

(1) All services pensionable, (2) Extension of Survey and 
Settlement to é@very village in the State, (3) Primary Education & 
Medical Relief free, (4) Liberal endowments for the benefit of 
widows and the destitute, (5) Introduction of beneficial measures for 
relief of agricultural indebtedness. (6) Village Panchayats in each 
village, (7) Independent High Court. 

For the more efficient administrations of the State, State Council is 
set up with the Dewan as the vice-President and three other members. 


Dewan and vice-Prestdent, State Council: Rat Sagzs S, P. Mussran, M.Sc., 
Sensor Member (Member for Crusl puppies) M.K Recs, B.A., LL.B. Member for 
Law and Revenue : S. C. Dusat, B.A., LL.B. Member had Development : A, A, Nacort, BE. 
(Crviz), Husur Secectary. N. P. Sarvs, B.A., LL.B. 





wy. S&S WAR 6 ot 3ALLADUR 


thin 
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HAMBA. His 
HIGHNESS RAJA 
LAKSHMAN SINGH, 

the Ruler of Chamba State, 
is a Rajput of the Surajbans1 
Race and the progenitors of 
the dynasty have ruled in 
Chamba’ for fourteen 
hundred years. 

Born: On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
the 7th December, 1935. 

Invested with Ruling Po- 
wers on 4th May 1945. 

Educated at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 


Area of State: 3,127 square miles. 
Population: 1,68,938. 


Revenue: 13,00,000. 





Saluie: II guns. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan : 
J. SLATTERY, C.B.E 


Revenue Member : 
_R. S. Racuusir Sineu, P.C.S. (Retd.). 


General Manager : 
LALA GURDITTA MAL. 


Judiciary is separate fiom the Executive 


Chamba is one of the oldest principalities m India and 
~ been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation in 
.D. 550. 


Address: Chamba, Punjab. 
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HHATARPUR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
BHAWANI SINGH JU DEO 

BAHADUR of Chhatarpur. 

Born: August 18, Ig2I. ~ 

Ascended the Gadt: On 
16th April 1932. 

Educated: Daly College, 
Indore and Agricultural 
Institute, Naini, Allahabad. 

His Highness was invested 
with full ruling powers on 
Dec. 20, 1942. 

Chhatarpur is a Sanad 
State in the Bundelkhand 
Agency with its own Laws, 
Police, etc., paying no tribute. 
It is situated North latitude 24°.21' and 25°.15', East longitude 
79°.29’' and 80°.15’, bounded by Hamirpur District and 
other States of Central India. The ruler of the State enjoys 
the hereditary title of ‘‘ Maharaja’ with a salute of II guns 
and is accorded the courtesy of return visits by the Viceroy. 

WAR EFFORTS. 

On the outbreak of war the Darbar placed the entire 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor. The Darbar have contributed Rs. 25,000 from the 
State towards H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and 
various other small donations. The State has also invested 
Rs. 40,000 in 3% Defence Bonds and Rs. 10,000 in Interest- 
Free Bonds. Total contributions from the State and the 
public up to December 1944 amounted to Rs. 38,393. 

Nearest Railway Station: Harpalpur and Mahoba, 33 
miles from Chhatarpur. 

Population: 184,720 (1941 census). 

Area: 1,130 square miles. 

Objects of interest: | The famous Khajuraho temples, 
Rajgarh Palace, Gangau Dam and Reservoir, Raneh waterfall. 

Recreation: Riding, Shikar, Squash Racquets, Teanis, 
Cricket and Hockey. 

Address: The Palace, Chhatarpur. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICER. 
Dewan: Rai Bahadur Shambhu Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
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HHOTA-UDEPUR: 

H. H. MAHARAWAL 

SHRI NATWARSINHJI 

FATEHSINHJI, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat. 

Born : 16th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, daughter 
of His late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise married 
on the 5th December 10928, 
Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. isa member of the Cham- 
ber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. Heiv-Apparent : Yuvaraj Suri 
VIRENDRASINHJI, born on 24th October 1937, 

Area of the State: 890.34 square miles. Population: 162,292. 

Attached State: Gad Boriad, area 128sq miles. Population : 13,120. 

Gross Revenue: Rs. 24,08,393 Salute: g guns. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; Royal W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London , S.F. Gymkhana, Chhota-Udepur; 
The Cricket Club of India, Bombay. 

Recreatton : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. Tribute: The State 
pays as Ghasdana Rs. 7,805 to H.H. The Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda 
and it recerves Tanka or tribute from the Estates of Chorangla & Gad. 

There are manganese, galena and marble mines in the State. The 
State owns the Railway in its limits. There are telephone connections 
in the Town and Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are 
electric and water works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

Immediately on the declaration of War, His Highness placed at 
the disposal of His Majesty his personal services and the resources 
of the State. Contributions: Since the outbreak of War, the 
following contributions have been sent from the State :—Rs. 4,050 to the 
Indian Rei Cross Society. Rs 1,56196 to H. E. the Vicerov’s War 
Purposes Fund. Rs. 7,000 to the Gujarat States’ Spitfire Plane Fund. 
Rs. 3,200 to Baroda Residency War Fete Fund. Rs. 1,475 Miscellaneous 
Funds Ks. 350 for China Celebration Day. Rs. 5,80,200 Defence Loans. 
Rs. 950 Interest Free Bonds. Rs. 7,100 Defence Saving Certificates. 
Rs. 500 to Amenities Fund. Centra] and Taluka War Committees have 
been formed to further the war effort. 


; PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. ; 

Commanding Officer : as Se Manarajy Nanarsinyj1, Military Force. Dewan: Rao 
Banapur Dutrajtar H. Dasar B.A Personal Asstt. to the Dewan: K. S, PRAKRAMSINBSI, 
B.A. (Cantab,), Bar-at-Law. HighCourt Judge: L. C. Suutu, B.A., LL.B. Revenus Officer: K. 
N. PanrmmaGatore, B.A., LL.B Dist. & Sesscons Judge: C.G Dusat, B.A ,LL.B. Ferst Class 
Magistrate & Nyavadhish: N C 2 Ranvacnari, B.A.. LL.B. Se fendent of Police: K. S. 
Ran data CHowan. Chief Medscal Officer and Jas! Supdt. . R. M. Dave , M.B.BS. 

_ (Bom.), L.M. (Dublin), Z.U. (Vienna). Customs and Abkars Officer, M S Artz, B.A., LL.B. 
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HITRAL: Hus Hicu- 

NESS Haji MAHAM- 

MAD MUZAFFAR-UL- 

MULK, HONORARY COLONEL, 

CHITRAL STATE SCOUTS, 

the present ruler of Chitral 
State. 

Born : 16th October 1901. 

Nationality: The Chit- 
ral dynasty traces their 
descent to Amir Timur, the 
Famous Tamerlane, through 
his grandson Sultan Hussain, 
the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Ayab, the grand- 
son of Sultan Hussain, came 
to Chitral as an exile and 
married the daughter of the then ruler of Chitral, who proudly 
styled himself the descendant of Alexander the Great. The 
issue of the marriage was the founder of the present dynasty. 

His Highness was educated in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, and was the Governor of Turekho Province before 
hhis accession. On 29th July 1943, when his elder brother 
died without a male issue, His Highness succeeded to the 
Gadi. His Highness takes a keen interest in the welfare of his 
subjects and had enjoyed great popularity among them even 
before he became the Ruler, which was demonstrated at the 
time of his accession. 

The ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown. 
In war and peace the rulers have given undeniable proof of 
their devotion. In 1919, in alliance with the British Govern- 
ment forces, the Chitral State Army occupied the Afghan Can- 
tonment at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials. 

Chitral State occupies a strategic position on the extreme 
north-west of India, Inthe present war the Ruler has assured 
the Government of his steadfast loyalty and devotion. The 
State has been contributing Rs. 10,000 annually to the War 
Purposes Fund, and Rs. 3,000-5,000 to the Red Cress 
Organization. : . of r 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Area of State: 4,000 sq. miles. 

State Forces: Known as the Bodyguard, number 
5,000 trained men. 
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YOCHIN : H. H. Sri 
Ravi Varma, Maharaja 
of Cochin State. 


Born. 16th Vrischigam, 1041 
M. E. 


Educated: Privately. 


Ascended the Musnad: 13th 
October, 1943. 


Cochin is a maritime State 
lying in the south-west corner 
of India. 


Salute: 17 guns. 
Area: 1,480 sq. miles. ° 
Population > 1,422,875 (1941). 


A substantial measure of 
responsible government has been 
introduced in Cochin. The 
Government of the State is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja through the Diwan in 
relation to ‘reserved subjects’ and through a Minister responsible to 
the Legislature, appointed under the Government of Cochin Act, in 
relation to ‘transferred subjects.’ A legislative Council with a 
predominant non-official majority and elected on a very wide franchise 
has been constituted. 


In point of education the State occupies a front rank among the 
Indian States and Provinces. There are 702 educational institutions 
in the State, including five First Grade Colleges, with a total strength 
of 1,90,962 students. Besides these there are 286 unrecognised indi- 
genous schools with a strength of 6,827 students. 


The State maintains 57 Allopathic Hospitals and Dispensaries, 
7 Ayurvedic Hospitals, 29 Dispensaries and 8 Vishavaidyasalas. Local 
administration is carried on by six Municipalities and 87 Panchayats 
in the villages. 


His Highness has placed the entire resources of the State at the 
disposal, of the Imperial Government for the victorious prosecution 
of the war. To mark the occasion of His Highness’ Installation, a 
donation of one lakh of rupees has been made to the Cochin State 
Military Benevolent Fund launched for the benefit of ex-servicemen 
from the State, in the Navy, Army, Air Force, and the Cochin State 
Forces. The State has been contributing to H. E. The Viceroy’s Fund 
Rs. 10,000 a month from August 1940 onwards. N early Rs. 4,60,000 
has been contributed to other funds. In February 1945, His Highness 
gave one lakh of rupees to H.E. the Viceroy’s Fund. Cochin is playing 
a worthy part in supplying the needs of India’s Defence Services. 


Diwan: Sir George Boag, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 
Minister: PW. V. Lonappen, B.A., BL. 
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OOCH BEHAR: Hon. CaPt. 

His HiGHNgess MAHARAJA 

SIR JAGADDIPENDRA Na- 
RAYAN BuuPp Bawapur,K.C.LE. 


Born: 15th December rors. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
2oth December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936. 

Avea of the State: 1,318.35 sq. 
miles. Population: 639,808. 

Revenue: About Rs. 94 lakhs 

Permanent Salute: 13 guns. 


RULING FAMILY. 

Mother: Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughter of 
His late Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Brother : Maharajkumar Indraji- 
tendra Narayan. Sisters : Maharajkumaris Illa Devi (Ram Illa Devi of 
Tripura), Gayatri Devi (Her Highness Maharani Sahiba of Jaipur), 
Menaka Devi (Her Highness Maharani Sahiba of Dewas Jr.) 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS, 

In the last Great War all the resources of the State were placed 
at the disposal of Government and the then Ruler’s brother, Prince 
Hitendra Narayan, joined the fighting forces in France. In the pre- 
sent war His Highness has placed his personal services and the resour- 
ces of the State at the disposal of His Majesty and has contributed 
more than Rs. 2 lakhs to-date. Further contributions are under con- 
sideration. War Bonds of about 4} lakhs have also been purchased. 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President: His HrGHNESS THE MAHARAJA BuuP BAHADUR. 
Chief Minister: StRDAR D. K. SEN, M A., B.C.L. (Oxon) LL.B., 
(Dub.), Bar-at-Law. 


Munisters : AI Karair CHaran GanGtirr RawaptrR. B.A, B.C.S. (Retd.), 
Revenue Minister. Major Rajkumar RAJENDRA S1xGH, Bar-at-Law, Mousehold 
Minister and 8. C. Roy Sivce Sarner, B.L., Public Health and Education Minister 
(representing the non-official group of the Legislative Council to whom he is 
responsible). Secy. H K SeEn Gvpta, B.L. 


HIGH COURT. 
Rat SusopH CuHanpra Dutt Banapur, BL, District & Sessions Judge, Bengal 
(Retd ), Chief Justice ; Srijut T. P. Muxueryjer, M.A, B.L., Puisne Judge 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

All the members of the State Council with the following Additional Members repre- 
sent different interests in the State. In view of the general constitutional development 
in India as a whole His Highness has been pleased to increase the number of the non- 
official members to providé for a non-official majority. 

Rar S. C. Dutt BAHADUR, B L., District & Sessions Judge, Bengal (Retd.), (Ex-officio), 
Mou.vi ANSURUDDIN AHMED, B A. (Ex-officto), Rat Sanis L M. Baxsui, BL. (Ex-officio), 
Dr. K. K. Duar, B Sc., M.B., etc (Ex-officto), Rat CHoupHur1 S K. CHAKRAVARTI, M A. 
(Ex-o , P.C.Mustart (Hindu Jotedars), Kuan CHowpHURY AMANATULLA AHMED 
(Mahamedan Jotedars), Gosinpa Mowan Dutt, B.L. A Stead » KUMAR ROBINDRA 
Narayan (Rajguns), Dr. JoGenpRrA Nata Roy (Suddet), Kumar TIKENDRA NARAYAN 
ec ton GAJENDRA NatH Basunia (Mathabhanga), Moutv: Musarerr Hossain 

Mekhgunj), Rar Saure S. K. Bose Moyumpar, B.L. (Bar). 
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BRANCH) Hon. Capt. HI1s 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SIR 
VIKRAMSINHA RAO PUAR, 
K.C.S.1. cv. June 12, 1941, B.A., 
Sena Sapta Sahasri, Maharaja 
of Dewas State (Senior Branch). 
Born: 4th April = 19g1o. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
21st Dec. 1937. 

Educ.: Privately and after- 
wards at the Christian College, 
Indore, and Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur. 

Married: In 1926 Shrimant 
Pramila Bai Sahib Maharaj, a 
princess of the House of Jath. 

Heiv-Apparent: Shrimant 
Yuvaraj Krishanji Rao Puar 
Abasahib Maharaj. Other 
children: (1) Shiimant Maharaj 
Kumari S.S Shalini Raje; (2) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Vijaya Raje; 
(3) Shrimant Maharaj Kumari Urmila Raje. 

War Services : His Highness after completing his military training 
at the O.T.C., Indore, and O.T.C., Mhow, had been on active service 
overseas, attached to the 2/5th Marathas in the Middle East. 

At the request of H. H. the Maharaja Holkar, H. H. presided over 
the administration of the Holkar State with full Huzur powers for 7 
months during Maharaja Holkar's absence from his State. After relin- 
quishing charge of the Holkar State administration, H. H. returned to 
his own State in May 1943 and resumed his ruling powers terminating 
the Council of Regency which was set up when H. H. went overseas 
on active service. ‘‘H.H. left the Capital on the Jan. 23, 1945 to 
visit the Central Mediterranean Indian Forces Specially Mahratta 
Troops fighting on Italian Front and returned on 24th Feb. after 
visiting units serving in Iraq and Middle East. 

WAR EFFORTS OF THE STATE. *® 

Total war purposes contribution donations, and war purposes gifts 
to end of Sept. 1944 amounted to Rs. 38,800. Investments in various 
war purposes loans, amounted to Rs. 1,40,000. The Dewas Senior 
Medical Detachment of 40 provided by the State in 1940 is, at present 
prisoner of war. The expenses in this behalf are borne by the State 
which amounted to end of Sept. 1944 to the extent of Rs. 61,500. 
Presented Canteen car to 2/5th Maratha Light Infantry worth 
Rs. 10,000. Spent towards war purposes training Rs. 13,000. War 
publicity and other war purposes expenses to end of Sept. 10944 
Rs. 11,248. Total expenses and investments amount to Rs. 2,74.548. 

Area : 449.508q. miles. Population : 89,479. Revenue: Rs. 10,50,000. 
Salute: 15 guns. = EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

_ President, Political, Law and Revenue > Rao Bahadur Rajmantrapravin Sardar K. P. 
Naidu. Home Member: Major Sardar Shankar Rao A. Pawar, Gambhir Rao, Jagi of 
Khatamba and Amarpura. Finances Member: Rao Sahib Rajsevasakta Sardar Shankar 


Rao B Kothari. Trade Member: Capt. Sardar Ramchandra Rao Nanaii Rao Salunkhe. 
Army Member: Lt.-Col.Sardar Ramchandrarao Jayasinghrao Ghorpade, Jagirdar of ya. 


D’ WAS State (SENIOR 
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EWAS STATE (Jr.) 
CapTaIN His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA  SHRIMANT 

YESHWANTRAO BHAUSAHEB 
PAWAR. 

Born : March 2, 1905. Educ. . 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer; attended 
Law terms at the Inner Temple, 
London, and has completed a 
course of Military training at 
Indore. Suceeded : Dec. 2, 1943. 

Salute : 15 Guns. Avea : 
420 Sq. Miles. Revenue: 20 
Lakhs 


H. H. received administrative 
training in Revenue and Settle- 
ment Departments at Gwalior 
and acquired practcal experience 
of administration during the 
regime of his late father. In 
1938, when his father went to 
Europe, H. H. then Heir Apparent, conducted the State administration. 
Many beneficent reforms were introduced at his instance, notable 
among them being Harijan uplift work. H.H. is a keen sportsman 
and a good Shikari and has visited Europe many times. 

Maharaj Kumari Alaknandabai Sahiba Jadhav, 0.B.z., younger 
sister of H. H. is the President of the State Executive Council! since 
1936, and also holds the position of Rajyadhikari. Other membeis 
of the Council are: Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, M.A., D Phil., Bar-at-Law, 
(Polstical), Sardar T. S. Pawar, B.a., LL.B., (Revenue), Sardar G. S. 
Gandhye, B.A., LL.B, BaR-at-Law, (Law and Municipalities), V. D. 
Deshpande (Finance and P.W.D.,), D. R. Lahiri, M.a., (Education 
and Health), Rao Saheb M. L. Deshmukh, (Retd. Dy. S.P. of C.P.) 
(Army and Potce), Sardar V. Pisal (General), B. Patel (Agriculturist) 
and D. Dubey (Merchant), Peoples’ Representatives. 

H. H. is assisted by the Council, whose duty and powers are defined 
by the Executive Govt. Act, 1937. The Raj Sabha with a majority 
of elected representatives has powers of interpellation, Budget dis- 
cussion, and passing of resolutions for ventilating public grievances. 
The Janapratinidhi Mandal with an elected majonty controls 
almost all nation-building departments. The body has final powers 
in all Depts. subject to veto by H. H. There is a Public Service 
Recruitment Board for State services. Members in charge of the 
Depts. are advised by non-official Advisory Committees. The Debt 
Conciliaton Board has given great relief to the peasantry. 

The industrial development of the State is also making rapid pro- 
gress. The Soap Factory, Biscuit Factory, Cotton Spinning Mill, Flour 
and Sugar Mills, Tannery and the handloom industry of Sarangpur are 
worthy of mention. A new scheme of crop-damage insurance was 
introduced in the State two years ago, and is making good progress. 

On the outbreak of the present war, all the resources of the State 
were placed at the disposal of the Crown for the prosecution of the 
war. Donations to the various war funds amount to over R8.1,25,000. 
H. H. has invested Rs.2,00,000 in Defence Bonds. 


wih on bth if. QUE. 
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HAR (C.I.): Lr His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
ANAND Rao PuaR SAHEB 
BAHADUR. Born 24th Nov. 
1920 
Succeeded to the Gadt by 
adoption on the 1st Aug. 1926. 
Education His Highness 
after completing his Coll career 
in Daly Coll, Indore, visited 
}_ngland twice 1n 1937 and 1938. 
Invested with full Ruling Powers 
on16th March 1940 «Salute 15 
guns Area 1,800.24 sq mules. 
Average Revenue Rs 30,00,000 
including revenue of _ the 
Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. Population 
253 258 as per 1941 Census 


War Contributions On the 
outbreak of the war His 


Highness placed entire resources of the State and his personal services 
at the disposal of the British Govt. The Darbar contributed 
Rs 1,15,000 out of which Rs 65,000 was donated from His Highness’ 
private purse for the purchase of a hght tank complete with arms, 
the contribution includes a donation of Rs 5,000 towards the Lord 
Mayor’s Air Raid Victims Fund Defence Bonds of the face value 
of Rs 68,000 and interest free Bonds of the value of Rs 35,000 
have also been purchased by the Darbar and libeial donations from 
the ofhcials and public amounting to Rs 15,000 have been made to 
the War Fund, Red Cress and other Funds In Dec 1942 H H 
further donated a sum of Rs. 7oooo towards H E- the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund for the purchase of a Spitfire A sum of 
Rs 15,000 was donated towards Her Uxcellency s Appead for Red 
Cross Funds and in honour of Allied Victory in Tunisia and towards 
Funds in England Very recently asum of Rs 295,000 has been 
invested in War Loan 1953-55 from His Highness Khasgi and 
State Funds. SBesides, the Darbar has invested a sum of Rs 2 00 000 
in 3 per cent War Loan 1951-54 


The State has sent a Demonstration Platoon of 32 men, posted at 
Mhow. 27 men have joimed the Garrison Bn raised from C I. States 
6 signallers and 2 tailors from the State Infantry have been supplied 
toGovt 18 labourers were supplied for Assam Road Construction 
4 couple of doctors have received emergency commissions 





STATE COUNCIL. 


President Lr H H Mawaraja ANAND Rao PuarR SAH B BanaDuk Dewan and 
Vsce Presedent M K Kner, BSc,LLB Revenue Member har Sani R Sanat Offf 
Judicral Vimber G B Pannir BA LLB Darbar and Council Secretary RM 
Puranin MA., I LB Finance Secretary Rao Santi G Ro KHANWALKAR 
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HARAMPUR: H.H. 
MAHARANA ‘SHRI VIJAYA- 
DEVJ1 MOHANDEVJI Rana, 

Raja Saheb of Dharampur. 

Born: 1884. Ascended the 
Gadi: 1921. Educated : At 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Marned : In 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, daughter of H. 
H. Maharaja Shri Gambhirsinhy:, 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907, A. S. Man- 
harkunverba (Decd. Jan 1939), 
daughter of Kumar Shri 
Samantsinhj: of Palitana. 

The State has the unique dis- 
tinction, a Banner having been 
by Queen Victoria in 1877. 

His Highness ss a Member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. Has visited Europe, 
Spitzbergen, Iceland, Norway, Sweden,China, Japan, Federated Malaya 
States, Java, Sumatra, Manila, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, U S.A., Cuba, Costa-Rica, Panama. Their 
Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King and Queen in 1924. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, His Highness who was on tour 

abroad, offered from Naples his personal services and placed all the State 
resources at the disposal of the British Government. War Contribu- 
tions :—Towards His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and 
Gujarat States Agency & Baroda Cantonment War Purposes Fund :— 
Rs. 39,430 from H. H. the Maharaja Saheb, public & servants. 
Princess Rajendrakunver Baiji Saheb and Public Ladies contributed 
Rs. 1,007-8-0 towards H. E, the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s Silver 
Trinket Fund. H.H. the Maharaja Saheb contributed Rs. 7,000 towards 
the purchase of a Spitfire offered by the Ruling Princes of the 
Gujarat States Agency to His Majesty. A further contribution of 
Rs. 1,500 was given to the Gujarat States Agency and Baroda Canton- 
ment War Funds towards the purchase of a ‘Gujarat Agency Fighter 
Plane.’ As Patron and Supporter of the War Fete held at Baroda Resi- 
dency on the 14th December 1940 H. H. the Maharaja Saheb donated 
Rs. 500. His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, State servants and the 
public have purchased Defence Bonds worth Rs. 4,19,618; British 
War Bonds worth Rs. 16,900 & Postal Defence Certificates worth 
Rs. 5,000. Indian Red Cross Society, Dharampur, Rs. 9,922. State 
purchased National Savings Certificates of Rs. 50,000 and state 
servants and Public of Rs. 1,42,810. Hew. Maharaj Kumar Shri Nar- 
hardevji, BA (Bom),Ma. (Cant). Area of the State: 704 sq miles. 
Population : 1,23,339. Revenue : Rs. 143 lakhs. Salute : Permanent 9, 
personal 11. Recreation : Shooting, Music and Travelling. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 
Private Secretary: Shzimati Sushila Devi Bhatkal. Personal Asssstant: Bhoguilal J. 


Mody, Asssstant Secretary: Jagmohandas C. Shah. 
STATE COUNCIL. 


Prestdent: E. O. Sampson, M.B.8., 1.7.8. (Retd.); Revenue Member: 5S. J. Desai, 3.a.; 
Law Member: 3B. T. Shah, BA., LL.B. 
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HOLPUR: Lt.-Cor. 
His HIGHNEsS Rals- 
UD-DAULA SIPAHDAR- 
UL-MULK SARAMAD Raj HAI 
HinpD MAHARAJADHIRAJ SIR 
SAWAI MAHARAJ RANA SIR 
Upar BHAN SINGHJI 
LOKENDRA BAHADUR 
DELER JuxnG Jat DEo, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., K.C.V.O., 
Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 


Born: 12th February 
1893. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 
March 1911 and assumed 
full ruling powers in I913. 


His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes, and then fou a brief period in the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
after which he went on an educational tour to the Western 
Countries of Europe He was a Member of the first two 
Round Table Conferences and visited England in 1930-3I. 

‘Married: To the sister of the present Rais of Badru- 
khan—one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States. 





Area of the State: 1,221 sq. miles. 
Population: 2,86,90r. 
Revenue: Rs. 19,74,000. 
Salute: Permanent 15 guns, personal 17 guns. 
STATE COUNCIL. 
President HH H THE MAHARAJ RANA BAHADUR 


MEMBERS. 
Financial & Political Secretary - Panpir KaLADHAR TEWARI 
Pohtical & Judicial Secretary S RanBir SINGH, BA, LLB 
Revenue Secretary BaBo Mapuu Narain, BA 
Personal Secretary Rar SanzeBn M Din Dayar, BA 
Military Secretary, GOC Lr -CoL SARDAR RAGHUBIR SINGH 
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HRANGADHRA : His 
HIGHNESS JHALADHIP 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ MAHA- 

RANA SHRI MAYURDHAWAJ 
Sinwjit, Maharaja Raj Saheb 
of Dhrangadhra. 

Born: 3rd of March, 1923. 

Educ.: First at Dhranga- 
dhra; proceeded to England 
in 1935 and joined Heath 
Mount School and afterwards 
Haileybury College (four years). 
At the outbreak of war His 
Highness returned to India 
(1940), joined the St. Joseph 
Academy at Dehra Dun and 
passed the School Certificate 
Examination (Oxford Cam- 
bridge Joint Board) in the first 
grade with distinction. 

Succeeded ;: On the 4th Feb. 
1942. Enthroned with religious 
ceremonial on the 15th Feb. 1942. Assumed the reins of Government at 
the termination of the minority on Dashera Day, 8th Oct. 1943. 

Married: Maharaj Kumari Shri Brijraj Kumari, a daughter of 
H.H. the Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur, on the 3rd March 1943. Her 
Highness was blessed with a son, Namdar Yuvaraj Mahara) Kumar 
Saheb Shri Shatrujit Deo, Heir-Apparent, on the 22nd March 1944. 

Family: His Highness belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. 
The Jhalas had established Kingdoms in the Sind but through the 
vicissitudes of war they were obliged to enter Kathiawar. Their 
domains extended beyond Viramgam which was called Jhalawara. 
Being the guardians of the Northern marches of the peninsula they 
sustained repeated Muhammadan invasions and finally settled down in 
what is now called Jhalawara. 

Geographical: The State lies between North Lat. 23° 13’, 22° 33’ 
and East long. 71° and 71° 48’ and is 1,167 sq. miles in area exclusive 
of the Runn of Dhrangadhra. Population: 94,417. Revenue : 
Rs. 25,00,000. Average Rainfall: 25 inches. Chief Agricultural 
Products : Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and Wheat. Natural Resources - 
Stone quarries. Industries : Extraction of salt from brine ; manufac- 
ture of Soda Ash, Soda Bicarb and Caustic Soda at Dhrangadhra 


Chemical Works Ltd. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The .administration of the State is conducted by His Highness 
through an Executive Council appointed by him consisting of the 
following members:—Dewan & President —Dewan Bahadur Sir 
Harilal Gosalia, Kt., M.A., LL.B.  Farst Member: Rao Saheb Dullabbji 
C. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. Second Member: W.G Subhedar, B.Sc., LL.B. 

His Highness has introduced constitutional and administrative 
changes within a short period of less than a year since His Highness 
assumed the reins of Government. 
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HROL H H THAKoR=E 
SAHEB SHRI CHANDRA- 
SINHJI SAHEB, the pre- 

sent Ruler of Dhrol State, 

W I S Agency The State 

was founded by Jam Shn 

Hardholj; in about 1595 The 

Ruling family belongs to the 

Jadeja Rajputs, the descendants 

of Lord Shr: Krishna 
Born on the 28th August 

I9QI2 
Succeeded to the Gadi 20th 

October 1939 
Educated at the Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot, where he had 

a brilliant career and won many 

prizes and medals After obtain- 

ing the Chief’s College Diploma, 
he joined the Deccan College 
for further studies 


H H The Thakore Saheb 
holds Sanad of adoption The succession to the Gadi 1s governed by 
the rule of primogeniture Huis Highness is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right 


Average Annual Revenue Rs 4,31,182 Area 282 7 sq 
miles Pofulation 33 617 according to the Imperial Census of 1941 
Hereditary Salute 9 guns 


WAR EFFORTS. 

HH The Thakore Saheb contributes Rs 5,o00 annually towards 
HE The Viceroys War Purposes Fund Other Contributions 
Rs 1,000 towards the St Dunstan’s Hostel Fund for Indian War- 
Blinded, Dehra Dun Monthly contribution of Rs 25 towards the 
publication and maintenance of the WIS Agency War Gazette 
The State has made a temporary loan of the Iron Lung to the Govern- 
ment of India for use during the war 


CIVIC GUARDS. 
To the call for enlistment 1n the civic guards there was very good 
response from the bhayats and the public The work 1s proceeding 


very satisfactorily 
OFFICERS. 


Dewan Rao Saheb Revashanker Navalshanker Vyas, BA, 
LLB , Revenue Comnusstoner Jadeja Shivsinhj: Mulubha, Huzur 
Personal Assistant Kapurchand Motichand Shah, BA, LLB 
Sar Nyayadhish Chudasama Dansinhj1 Halubha, BA LLB 
Chief Medical Officer Dr Vishwanath Narbheram Desai, MBBS 
First Class Magistrate Jadejya Bhagwatsinh Jethibha, LLB 
Chief Accounts Officer Bhanushanker Jatashanker Dave, Sufteri- 
tendent of Police Jadeja Udesinh Govindsinh , Educational Officer 
Kapurchand Motichand Shah, BA, LLB , Secretary to Huzur Office 
Cunvantrai Manshanker Jhala 
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UNGARPUR: H. H. Rat- 
I-RAYAN MAHIMAHENDRA 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ] MAHA- 

RAWAL SHRI SIR LAKSHMAN 
SINGHJI BanHapur, K.C.S.I., the 
present Ruler of Dungarpur. 

Born: on the 7th March, 
1908, and succeeded his father 
on the 15th November, 10918. 
His Highness married the grand- 
daughter of the Raja of Bhinga 
on the 8th February, 1920. He 
was educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he passed 
the Diploma Examination and 
studied up tothe first year of the 
Post Diploma Course. In addi- 
tion to winning prizes at school 
His Highness had the distinc- 
tion of getting the Sword of 
Honour. After leaving the Mayo 
College, in May 1927, he proceed- 
ed on a short visit to Europe returning in October 1927. Hus Highness 
was invested with full ruling powers on the 16th February, 1928. In 
March of the same year he married a second time a daughter of His 
late Highness Maharaja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur of Kushengarh. 
His Highness has three Maharaj Kumars and four Princesses. The 
Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji Bahadur, was 
born on the 14th August, 1931. Hus Highness has three brothers. He 
was created a K.C.S.1. in 1935. 

The Rulers of Dungarpur belong to the Gehlot-Ahara Clan of the 
Sisodia Rajputs and are the eldest branch of the House of Udaipur. 
The separation of the Dungarpur House from the House of Mewar 
dates from Vikram Samvat 1228 (A.D. 1171), when Rawal Samant 
Singh, Ruler of Mewar and the eldest son of Rawal Kshem Singh, left 
his patrimony and migrating south slew Chaurasimal, the Parmar 
Ruler of Vagad, the ancient name for the Country comprising the 
present States of Dungarpur and Banswara with its Capital at Batpat- 
rak or Baroda. The early rulers of whom Devpaldev and Virsingh 
are worthy of special note, gradually extended their territory by 
driving out the Parmars from Galiakot and Arthoona. It was Mahara- 
wal Dungar Singh who founded the present Capital and named it 
Dungarpur after himself. Among subsequent rulers, Mahdarawals 
Gopinath and Somdas are noteworthy for the resistance they offered 
to the Sultans of Gujerat and Malwa. 

On the death of Maharawal Udai Singh 1, a warrior of great 
repute, who fell fighting against the Emperor Babar in 1528 A.D. at 
the battle of Khanwa, the State of Vagad was split up, the portion to 
the west of the river Mahi with the Capital, Dungarpur, being retained 
by the elder son, Prithvi Raj, and the eastern portion, now forming 
the State of Banswara, going to the younger son, Jagmal. 

Area: 1,460 sq. miles. Population: 274,000. Average Revenue: 
Rs. 22,00,000. Salute: 15 guns. 
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ARIDKOT: Mayor 
His HiGcguness Far- 
ZAND-I-SAADAT NISHAN 

HaZRAT-KAISAR-I-HIND Raja 
SIR HARINDAR SINGH BRAR BANS 
BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., Ruler of 
Faridkot State, Punjab. 

Born : On 29th January 1915 

Succeeded to the Gadi: Dec. 
1918. H. H. assumed full 
Ruling Powers on 17th Oct. 1934. 

Educated: At Aitchison Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore, where he had a 
brilliant academic career. 
Passed the Diploma Test with 
distinction in 1932, standing Ist 
in his College in English and 
winning the Godley Medal and 
the Watson Gold Medal for 
History and Geography. H.H. 
received practical administrative 
and judicial training in his State. 

In Dec. ’33 His Highness successfully completed a course of 

military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. H. H. 
is a keen sportsman and is fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Married: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 

Singh Sahib of Bhareh, Ambala Dist in Feb. ’33. 

Awarded KC ST. on tst Jan. 1941. 

Is a member of the National Defence Council and Standing C’ttee. 

of the Chamber of Princes. Salute: 11 guns. Area: 643 sq. miles. 

Population: 199,283. Gross Income: Rs. 29,00,000. 

Hew-Apparent: Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, 

born 22nd Oct. 1937. 


WAR EFFORTS & CONTRIBUTIONS. 


All the resources of the State have been placed at the disposal of 
H. M. the King Emperor, while the personal services of the Ruler 
as wellas of the State Forces have also been offered. The Darbar 
are very proud of the fact that after the declaration of War their unit 
of Sappers and Miners was one of the first units to move outof any 
Indian State. After intensive training at Roorkee, the Company is 
serving in a Field area. Following other Units were also raised for 
service outside the State :— 

1. 94 (Faridkot) Field Coy. S. & M. (This has been taken over 

and converted into 2nd Faridkot Fd. Coy. 
81 (Faridkot) Animal Transport Coy. 
43 (Faridkot) Garrison Coy. 
71 (Nabha Faridkot) Garrison Coy. 
Labour Battalion for road construction in Assam. 
Faridkot Labour Coy. 
The State Military Band has also been placed at the disposal 
of the Govt. for entertainment of the troops overseas. 
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For purposes of internal security adequate arrangements are 
being made by raising special units. The strength of the State Police 
hasalso beenraised. Recruiting campaign was undertaken onan inten- 
sive scale and the number of men so far recruited for the Indian Army 
as well as for Units of the MiJitary Forces of the State is over 9,000. 

CASH CONTRIBUTIONS, 

1. H.E, the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Rs.1,00,000. 

2. St. Dunstan’s Fund. Over Rs. 10,000 from the State and 
about Rs. 3,600 from the Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

3. Lady Linlithgow’s Gold & Silver Trinket Fund. Rs. 9,000 
(Rs. 3,169 contributed by the Members of the Ruling Family and other 
Ladies of the State and the balance of Rs. 5,831 paid by the State) for 
z Ambulance Cars, one from the Ladies of the Ruling Family and the 
other from the women of Faridkot. 

4. Lord Mayor's Fund. Rs. 5,000. 

5. Amenities for Troops Fund Section of H. E. The Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund, Rs. 5,000. 

6. China Day Donation, Rs. 4,000. 

7. Indian Forces’ Medical After-care Fund. Rs. 2,500. 

8. Delhi War Week Committee Fund. Rs. 1,000. 

9. A ten ton Steam Road Roller has been presented to the 
Government. 

10. Local War Purposes Fund. Over Rs. 63,000 from the mem- 
bers of the Ruling Family, Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

11. Faridkot Troops Comforts Fund. Rs. 78,132 from the 
Officials and Non-officials of the State. 

12. H.E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for the benefit of the 
Polish Account Committee. Rs. 120 per mensem since December 1942. 

13. H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s Red Cross Appeal 
Rs. 10,000. 

14. Greek Sufferers Fund. Rs. 2,000. 

15. Bengal Relief Fund. Rs. 10,000. 

16. Fund of the Evening Fete organised at the Punjab States Agency 
in aid of the Red Cross and the Prisoners of War of the States Forces 
Rs. 1,000. 

Besides the above the State has purchased the following War 
Loans :—(a@) Rs. 49,00,000 have been invested in the Government 
of India Defence Loans. (b) £ 7,500 have been invested in 3 per cent. 
National Defence Savings Bonds of the British War Savings Movement. 
(c) Rs. 5,00,000, have been invested in the National Savings certificates. 
(d@) Rs. 5,00,000 have been invested in the 2nd Victory Loan. 

Lt.-Col. Kanwar Manjitindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, younger 
brother of H. H. Raja Brarbans Bahadur, born on 22nd February 
1916, educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, is Minister 


to His Highness. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Secretary : SARDAR BAHADUR SARDAR INDAR SINGH, B.A. ; 
Chief Justice: KHAN BAHADUR MAuLvi ABDUL Aziz, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Puisne Judge: SARDAR HARBaxX SINGH, B.A., LL.B. ; Home Secretary: 
SARDAR MEHAR SINGH, Bar-at-Law ; Development Secretary : SARDAR 
SAHIB SARDAR JOWALA PARSHAD SINGH, C.E., A.M.ILE.; Revenue 

“Secretary: SARDAR PurRAN SINGH, B.A., LL.B.; Member, Judicial 


Committee: SARDAR MAN SINGH, ’B.A., LL.B. 
pty, f? (ALS FP tING Bees Dod 
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WALIOR: Lrt.-Con. His 


HIGHNESS MAHARAJA, 
MUKHTAR-UL-M U L kK 
AZIM-UL-IQTIDAR, RAFI-USH- 


SHAN, WALA SHIKOH, MOHAT- 
ASHAM-I-DAURAN, UMDAT-UL- 
Umra, MAHARAJADHIRAJ, HI- 
SAM-US-SALTANAT, SIR JIWAJT 
RAO SCINDIA, AtijaH. Ba- 
HADUR, G.C.I.E, MALixK-1- 
MvUAZZAM-I-RAFI-UD-DARJA-I- 
INGLISTAN MAHARAJA of 
Gwalior State. 


Born: 26th June 1916. Son 
of His late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia and 
Her late Highness the Maharani 
Gajraraja Scindia. 

Ascended the throne on the 
27th September 1925, assumed 
ruling powers on 2nd November 
1936. 

Educated : Privately under the guardianship of his Mother, 
passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division, attended 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 


Administrative Training: Received Settlement and Revenue 
training at Lyallpur (Punjab), Administrative training at Bombay and 
Bangalore and Military training at Poona. 


Appointed “ Associate Knight’’ of the Venerable Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in June 1937. Elected Vice-President of the East 
India Association, London, in November 1937, G.C.I.E. in January 
1941. Appointed Lt.-Cox. in August 1943. 


Married: Princess Lekha Divyeshwari Devi on February 21, 1941. 

A Princess was born on February 23, 1942, and was named Princess 
Padmavati Raje Scindia. The second Princess was born on October 31, 
1943 and was named Princess Usha Raje Scindia. The Heir-Apparent 
was born on the roth March 1945 and was named Prince Madhav Rao 
Scindia. 

Salute; 21 guns. 

Recreation: Motoring, Big Game Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Polo, 
Reading. . 

Avea: 26,397 square miles. 

Population : 4,006,159. 

Revenue: Estimated gross revenue for 1945-46 Rs. 3.5675 crores. 

Capital: Gwalior. 

Address : Jai Vilas Palace, Gwalior; Madhav Vilas Palace, 

Shivpuri. No GHEE. Ut 
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since the assumption of ruling powers by the present Maharaja, 
commendable activity has been witnessed in all branches of admuinistra- 
tion The construction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about Rs 14 
crores, the grant of one crore of rupees for rural reconstruction and 
the establishment of a Degree College for women as also the scheme 
for construction of an up-to date Female Hospital are some of the 
important beneficent measures undertaken during the period The 
network of roads has been utilized by motor bus services run by the 
Gwahor and Northern India Transport Company, and those places 
which were unconnected are now being joined with important high- 
ways Hus Highness also constructed at Madhav Sagar a seaplane 


base which serves as a halting station for the boats flying on the Imperial 
Air Line 


Gwalior maintains an Aerodrome also 


On the declaration of war, His Highness was one of the first 
rulers in India to place the Army and the resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor 


Immediately after the outbreak of the present war Gwalior took 
steps to sponsor effective measures such as were taken 1n British India, by 
promulgating rules for the safety of the public, registration of European 
subjects, restriction of the movements of foreigners and control of the 
Press and price control in order to prevent profiteering The pick 
of his splendid army was offered by His Highness to the British Govern- 
ment The 1st Gwalior Mountain Battery, the 2nd Gwalior Mountain 
Battery, Scindia’s Field Battery, the 3rd Gwalior Lancers, the 


Infantry, and Gwalior Pony Company, have left the State for various 
destinations. 


In December 1943, H. H. visited the Eastern front and inspected 
British and Indian troops including Gwalior State Forces as well as 
American airfields. 


The 1st Gwahor Infantry has also been entrusted with;the duties 
connected with the war Thousands of recruits have been enlisted 
to provide reinforcements. These are trained at the Artillery Training 
Centre, Divisional Recce Regimental Training Centre, Training Squad- 
ron, Traiming Battalion, Transport Training Centre and Driving and 
Maintenance Training Centre. The Army Training School 1s training 
cadets preparatory to their joining the Indian Army raining School 
for Officers 


Besides these, handsome contributions have been made and large 
sums invested in the shape of war bonds. These have by now reached 
a total figure of Rs 79,20,169/11/- 


Her Highness the Maharani Scindia sent a sum of Rs 25,000 to 
Her Excellency the Vicerene for provision of comforts and amenities 
to disabled Indian soldiers 


PERSONAL STAFF, 
Huzoor Secretary. Major Sardar D. K Jadhav, BA 
Miliary Secretary Col S K Surve 


Personal Secretary Major Eknathrao Patil, BSc 
Controller of Household. S V Indulkar. {PTO ] 
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( Gwalior—conid. ) 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President: H.H. the Maharaja Scindia, Alijah Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Home Minister: Sir S. P. Rajagopalachari, 
B.A., B.L. 

Foreign and Political Ministery: Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Kt., 
C.S.I., M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Minister: Col. Sardar Madhav Rao Phalke, Mukhtar- 
ul-Daula, Shaukat-i-Jang. 

Finance Minister; A. N. Raghvachar, M. A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister for Law and Justice: G, K. Shinde, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister for Industries, Commerce and Communications : Major 
Sardar K. D. Mahadik. 

Minister for Jagirs and Co-operation: Nawab Syed Hakim 
Ahmed, B.A. 

Minister for Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government : 
Col. Sardar M. N. Shitole, Umdat-ul-Mulk Raj Rajendra, Deshmukh, 
Rustum-i-Jang Bahadur. 

Secretavy : Major Brijraj Narain, M.A., LL.B. 

In matters of administration His Highness is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers under his direct control. The State Army consisting of 
Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units is well organized and is considered 
to be the best among Indian State Forces, The State maintains its 
own Postal system and a light Railway. 

Educationally the State is much advanced. There are two 
degree Colleges at Gwalior, the Capital, including one for women, 
at Ujjain, and High Schools in practically all the districts. Recently 
by a proclamation the Intermediate College at Ujjain has been raised 
to the status of a Degree College and the Jivaji Rao High School, 
Gwalior and the Mardzaur High School have been made Intermediate 
Colleges. There are a few technical schools imparting education in 
arts and crafts and there is a Public School in the Gwalior Fort which 
is run on English Public School lines. 

The political reforms announced in June 1939 were further supple- 
mented by His Highnegs’s Proclamation of September 1941. The 
strength of the Praja Sabha which was formerly 85 has been raised 
to go, and of this number 55 instead of 50 will be elected representa- 
tives, thus providing for a still greater non-official element in the Lower 
House. The Praja Sabha and Raj Sabha (Upper House) will have 
identical powers and the range of their functions will be co-extensive. 

The communities and interests to which special protection has been 
afforded are the Muslims, the Bhils, the backwafd classes and women. 
To each of these a minimum number of seats have been guaranteed 
in the Praja Sabha. To Muslims and women seats have been 
guaranteed in the Raj Sabha also. 

Another‘special feature of the recent reforms is that the legislature 
will have the power of discussing the constitution as well. 
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SHRI BHOJRAJJI MAHA- 
RAJA THAKORE SAHEB of 
Gondal, is a Jadeja Rajput. 

Born : Jan. 8, 1883. Educ. at 
Eton and Balliol Colleges, Ox- 
ford. Married : Rajkuverba, on 
25th Jan. 1905. Heir; Yuvraj 
Shri Vikramsinhji. Succeeded on 
March 9, 1944. On Mar. 21, 
1944, he announced donations 
worth Rs. 60,00,000 for various 
popular charities. 

The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji IT, 
widened the territories to their 
present limit by conquest, but 1t 
was left to Maharaja Bhagvat- 
singhjee to develop its resources 
to the utmost, and on account 
of its importance and advanced administration it earned the position 
of a first class State. Gondal has always been pre-eminent amongst 
the States of its class for the vigour with which public works have 
been prosecuted and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enter- 
prise in Kathiawar. There are no export or import duties, the people 
being exempt from taxes and dues. Gondal stands first in Kathiawar 
in respect of education. Female education has been made compulsory 
Rs. 50 lacs have been spent on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply 
and electricity to the town of Gondal which 1s the capital and to Dhoraji 
and Upleta. There is telephone communication throughout the State 
and a network of roads with bridges and roadside avenues. 

Certain Talukas were attached to the Gondal State on roth June 
1943 and on 7th Dec. 1943 by the order of H. E. the Viceroy. The 
population of the attached State is 22,537 and the total area is 156 
square milés. 

Area : 1,180 sq. miles (1,024 -+- 156). Population : 267,051 (244,514 

+ 22,537). Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000. Salute: 11 guns. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS : 


Acting Dewan: P. B. Josu1, BA. Nyaya Manin and Special 
Officer: Rao SAHEB T. P. Sampat, B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Personal Assistant: G. P. PAREKH. 

Controller of Civil Supplies: JRANJITSINHJI S., B.A. 

Sar Nyayadhish: KircHanpD J., B.A., LL.B. 

Vasulats Adhtkarnt: P. W. MEHTA, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer: MAHARAJ BHUPATSINHJI, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B., B.CH. 

Superintendent of Police: Rao SAHEB JAIMAL MULUBHAI. 

Vidya Adhikari: C. B. Pater, B.A. 

Khajanchi: D. K. Vyas. 

Manager & Engineer-in-Chief, Gondal Railway: M. R. PANDYA, 
B.Sc. (London), A.M.LE. , 


G ss. : His HIGHNESS 
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YDERABAD: Hrs 
EXALTED HIGHNESS, 
RUSTAM-I-DAURAN, 

ARASTU-I-ZAMAN, LT.-GENERAL 
MUZAFFAR-UL-MULK WAL- 
MAMALIK, NAWAB MIR OSMAN 
ALI KHAN BAHADUR, FATEH 
Junc, SrpAH Saar, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, 
NIZAM-UD-DAULA, NIZAM-UL- 
MuLk, ASAF JAH, G.C.S.I1, 
G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar. 


Born: 1886. Ascended the 
throne: i1gt1. Educated: Pri- 
vately. 


Marned: In 1906, Dulhan 
Pasha, daughter of Nawab 
Jehangir Jung, a nobleman, 
representing a collateral branch 
of the Nizam’s family. 


Hey: Wis HiGHNess NawasB MIR HIMAYAT ALI KHAN, AZAM 
JAH BAHADUR, GB.E, Prince of Berar. 





Area: 100,465 square miles (Berar 17,767 sq. miles). Population: 
19,636,157 (Berar 3,441,838). Revenue: Estimates for 1944-45 
Rs. 16:64 crores. Salute: 21 guns. : 


The State has a Legislative Council of twenty-two members, eight 
of whom are elected and an Executive Council of eight members with 
a President. It maintains its own paper currency and coinage, postal 
system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges 
including one for Women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law 
and Teaching. It has also an Honours College affliated to Madras 
University, a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical Education. 
There are also a Village Industries Training Centre, a Central Technical 
College and an Observatory. A State Bank was established two years 
ago with an authorized capital of Rs. 1,50,00,000. The State is of 
great historical and archaeological interest as, within its limits, are 
situated many capitals of ancient and mediaeval Deccan kingdoms, 
famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist 
sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 


Constitutional reforms of a far-reaching character were announced 
in 1939 based mostly on the recommendations of a predominantly 
non-official committee. Under the new reforms scheme a much 
enlarged Legislative Assembly, with an elected majority and a specified 
list of matters within its purview, is to be established. The basis of 
representation both for the Assembly and for all local bodies will be 
functional with joint electorates. The new constitution also provides 
for the setting up of a number of Advisory Committees on Religious 
affairs, Finance, Education, Public health, Industrial and Agricultural 
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development and Hindu and Muslim Endowments, to advise the 
member of Govt. concerned on these matters , for the reconstruction 
of the Hyderabad Civil Serv.ce Committee, the setting up of Appoint- 
ment Boards to control recruitment to Government services, the 
establishment of village Panchayats and the reconstitution and expan- 
sion of existing District Boards and District Municipalities and Town 
Committees. A new Press Legislation 1s also on the anvil 


In spite of difficult conditions created by the war, progress 
continued to be made with the scheme of gradual implementation of 
constitutional reforms in the State. Statutory Advisory Committees 
and Panchayats have already been formed and the former started 
functioning. Since 1942 District Conferences are held every year 
and regulations regarding Town and Municipal Committees, District 
Boards and Sanitary Powers have been promulgated. 


Hyderabad and War Foremost among the units of Princely 
India, Hyderabad 1s 1n the forefront of all Indian States and even 
many British Indian provinces 1n the matter of her practical contribu- 
tion to the war effort of the country No sooner had hostilities broken 
out in Europe than His Exalted Highness the Nizam, the “ Faithful 
Ally’ of the British Government, in keeping with the traditional 
policy of the House of Asaf Jah, offered unstinted co operation and 
placed his services and the entire resources of his Dominions at the 
disposal of the British Government 


His Exalted Highness has not only placed his Delhi and Bombay 
palaces at the disposal of the Government of India for war purposes 
but has also donated from his privy purse Rs. 16 lakhs Govt donations 
amounted to Rs. 52:41 lakhs. This 1s in addition to the war expendi- 
ture, both direct and indirect, of 5 7 crores and a contribution of 
Rs, 50°23 crores in subscription to the Govt of India’s Defence Bonds. 
Following the lead of their august Master, the public of Hyderabad 
have contributed, so far, Rs. 42 2 lakhs. Besides these, eight units 
of the Regular Forces are now serving on various fronts both 1n India 
and abroad. 


This does not however by any means exhaust the list of measures 
which have been and are being taken by the Government and people 
of Hyderabad to contribute their quota to the country’s war effort. 
A special organization has been created and entrusted with the task 
of aligning Hyderabad industries with the war effort. All State 
workshops are manufacturing war material in large quantities. A 
centre has been established to train technicians required for the Indian 
Army and Air Force. Hyderabad has also the distinction of having 
an Elementary Flymg Traiming School opened some years ago. This 
institution was established at a capital cost of Rs 1 75 lakhs Besides, 
the textile industry has produced 19°6 million yards of cloth of various 
kinds, 3:3 lakhs of hospital sheets and large quantities of other material 


required for war purposes. 
The share of the women of Hyderabad in the war effort of the State 


has been considerable Under the active leadership of Her Highness 
the Princess of Berar, who 1s the President of the Women’s War Work 
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Committee, they have provided large number of articles of comfort 
for troops on active service. The Xmas and New Year Gifts to troops 
from Hyderabad have been an annual feature. 

Capital Hyderabad—Population 728,400 (1941) It 1s interest- 
ing to note that 1n the race of cities for places Hyderabad has succeeded 
in retaiming her previous position—that of being the fourth largest 
city in the Indian Empire The city 1s beautifully situated on the 
banks of the nver Musi with fine public buildings, broad cement roads, 
good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus service run by 
the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, 
and Mecca Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda, the large artificial 
reservoirs—the Osman Sagar and the Himayat Sagar—and the Osmania 
University. 

His Exalted Highness has always evinced a keen interest in the 
industrial development of his State and any new venture finds a ready 
response from him He places the prosperity of his subjects above 
everything else Hes deeply solicitious of the welfare of the Depressed 
Classes and through the unremitting labour of his Government many 
new schemes for promoting their welfare have been enunciated 
HEH has kept up the tradition of the House of Asafjah to observe 
absolute impartiality in matters pertaining to the religion of different 
communities in the Dominions. 


HEAD EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


President : 


His Excetrency Cot Nawas SiR MUHAMMAD AHMAD Sa'rp KHAn of Chhatari Sarp 
he ieslionl KCSI,KCIE,MBE,LLD (with Railway, Political and Constitutional Affairs 
ortfohos 


Extraordinary Member and Vice President 
NawAB Sir MAHDI YAR JUNG BAHADUR, MA (Oxon ) 


Judicial and Reforms Member 
NAWAB ALAM YAR JUNG BAHADUR, BA,BCL (Bar at Law) 
PW D and Commerce and Industries Member 

NawaB ZAIN YAR JUNG BAHADUR 

Post, Ecclestastical and Labour Member 
NAWAB ZAHEER YAR JUNG BAHADUR 

Finance Member 

NawaB LIAKAT JUNG BAHADUR, HCS 


Education Member 
SyeD MonamMaAD Azam, uA, Hons (Cantab), Bsc, Frcs (London) 


Revenue and Polwce Member 
C A G Savinpce,MA,MBE,ICS 


* Medwal and Public Health Member 
Dewan BaHaDuR S ARVAMUDU IYENGAR, BA, BL 
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NAWAB Mir HIMAYAT 

Att Kuan, AZAM JAH 
BAHADUR, G.B.E., PRINCE OF BE- 
RAR, HEIR-APPARENT TO H.E.H. 
THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 
AND BERAR. 


Born: February 22nd, 1907. 


Early education was entrust- 
ed to eminent scholars, Indian 
and European, and military 
training was supervised by the 
late Major-General Nawab Sir 
Afsarul-Mulk Bahadur. Showed 
special aptitude for all forms of 
manly sports, and excels in 
polo, tent-pegging, pig-sticking 
and hunting. A fine shot and 
a keen all-round sportsman. 
Has received thorough training 
in administrative work, both executive and judicial. 

His Highness married Durr-e-Shahvar, the only daughter of H. M. 
the Califa Abdul Majid II. Her Highness received the title of Durdana 
Begum from H. E. H. the Nizam after marriage. Her Highness 
received her education under the scholarly care of her father and 
besides being well-versed in various languages, is a keen student, an 
able speaker and an excellent painter. Their Highnesses have 
travelled extensively in Europe and in 1937 represented H. E. H. 
the Nizam at H. M. the King Emperor’s Coronation. Following the 
Berar Agreement of 1936, the hereditary title of H. H. the Prince 
of Berar has been conferred on the Heir-Apparent. The Honorary 
Degree of LL.D has been conferred on His Highness by the Osmania 
and the Aligarh Muslim Universities. The title of G.B.E. was 
conferred on His Highness in 1943. 

His Highness was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Hyderabad 
State Forces in 1934 and has associated himself whole-heartedly 
with measures designed to enhance the efficiency of the Army. His 
Highness has done much to reorganise the Regular Forces, Irregular 
Forces, Paigah Troops, and especially to keep the former abreast of 
modern lines in arms and equipment and to ensure that their training 
is maintained at the high standard demanded by present-day war 
conditions. His Highness’ broadcast on the subject of the war effort 
of the Hyderabad Regular Forces, command wide attention. He has 
visited from time to time the Hyderabad units serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces outside the State. His speeches command interest 
both on account of their simple unaffected language and because of 
the sympathy and understanding he brings to bear on the various 
problems. 

Staff: NawaB SaMAD YaR JuNG Bauwapur, Controller; Raja 
BaHwavpur, Lt.-Cor. B.S. Raj, Staff Surgeon; SAHEBZADA MIR TAHIR 
At Kuan, Private Secretary; MayoR SYED BASHIRUDDIN AHMED, 
Military Secretary; CAPTAIN HAMIDULLAH, AND LT. Manumoop 
Att Bae, A.D.Cs. NAWAE SHLAK UNG CARAOQUR | 


H H. GENERAL WALASHAN 
8 
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DAR: H. H. MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ SHREE HIMMAT 
SINGHJI SAHEB BAHADUR 

oF—The Idar House was 
founded 200 years ago by two 
brothers of the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur. His Highness Maha- 
raja Shree Himmat Singhji is 
the roth of this illustrious line. 


Born: On 2nd September 
1899. Succeeded to the Gad: : 
14th April, 1931. 


Married: Shree Jawahar 
Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela 
in the Jaipur State in 1908. 


His Highness received his 
education at Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he remained for 
54 years, leaving it after 
a brilliant career in 1916. He attained his diploma, standing 
first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges in India and 
was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class 
prize from the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven 
others for various subjects. He won prizes in each division in succession 
for riding, and repiesented the College against the Aitchison College 
for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years 
he was captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket 
elevens, and he was one of the best and keenest polo players in the 
college. 


As will be seen, he has upheld his family tradition as a horseman. 
From boyhood he has been keen on hunting and pigsticking and 
before he joined College at the age of 10, he had accounted for many 
a panther and bear with his rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes including the blue ribbon of the 
Indian Turf—‘‘The Echpse Stakes of India’ which he won in 1937 with 
his Newzealand bred horse Heritage II. These active sports are not 
his only recreations for he has a good ear for music and is interested 
in painting and photography. 

On leaving college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji 
took an active part in the State administration, being appointed 
to His late Highness’ Council, and later for several years was in charge 
of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour through- 
out India in 1929-30. He was therefore well qualified to take up his 
responsibilities as Ruler of his State when he ascended the Gad: of Idar. 
Since his accession in 1931, many schemes for improvement have been 
inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their 
education, industries and agriculture. His Highness has embarked 
on an ambitious programme of reform and advancement which, it is 
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expected, his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 


Way Efforts: On the outbreak of the War, His Highness placed 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of the Government and 
is contributing Rs. 25,000 annually for the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund. The State presented its two Aircrafi—a Monospar and 
a Hornet Moth to the Government. 


The members of the Ruling Family, together with the Jagirdars 
and Officials of the State, have contributed Rs. 17,619 (including 
Rs. 1,509 as annual contributions) towards the War Purposes Fund. 


Rs. 904-8-o were presented on behalf of the ladies of the 
State towards Her Excellency’s Siiver Trinket Fund. Besides these, 
Rs. 54,300 have been contmbuted to the various funds connected 
with the War activities, including Rs. 4,000 towards Her Excellency 
Lady Linlithgow’s Red Cross Fund A Central War Commuttee has been 
established which is making every effort for the collection of Funds. 
The services of one Platoon of the Idar Sir Pratap Infantry have been 
placed at the disposal of Government for Military Service during the war, 


Salute: 15 Guns. Area: 1,905s8q. miles. Revenue. including 
alienated lands, Ks. 55,00,000. 


: Dewan: Rai Bahadur Raj Ratan Jagan Nath Bhandari, M.A., 
L.B. 


His Highness has two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji 
and Amar Singhji. Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhy1, the Heir- 
Apparent, was born in 1917, and received education at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. On leaving College he obtained experience in the various 
branches of administration m Nawanagar State. He accompanied 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar to England on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
His late Majesty King George V, 
and returned in 1935 after a 
short tour of the Continent. He 
was married in 1936 to Shree 
Vraj Kunvar Sahiba, sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar. He is at 
present working as Special 
Officer in respect of Units 
attached to the Idar State asa 
result of the recent constitu- 
tional changes. He worked as 
Honorary Pilot Instructor for 
some time at Bombay and 
Madrag. He is now also 
engaged in War work in the 
State as President of the 
National War Front Com- 
mittee. 
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NDORE: His’ HIGHNEsS 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ Raj 
RAJESHWAR SAWAI Shree 

Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
G.C.1.E., LL.D., Maharaja of 
Indore. 

Born: 6th September 1908. 

Accession; 26th February 

1926. 
Investiture: oth May 1930. 


Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford 1926-29. 

Married: In1924a daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
(Kolhapur). Her Highness Maha- 
rani Sanyogita Bai died in July 
1937. On 6th July 1943, His 
Highness married Mrs. Euphe- 
mia Watt Crane after divorcing 
his second wife. A Prince was 
born on 18th May 1944. Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, born 2oth 
October 1933. 


Delegate to the R T.C, in 1931. 


Area of State: 9,934.18 sq. miles. Population: 1,513,966. 
Revenue: Ks. 3,30,82,500. Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within the 
State). Address: Indore, Central India. Recreation: Tennis, 
Cricket and Shikar. 


On the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, H. H. the Maha- 
raja Holkar placed the entire resources of the State, including the 
State Army and his personal services, at the disposal of the British 
Crown. H. H. donated a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 and placed it at 
the disposal of His Excellency the Viceroy, to be utilised towards 
war purposes in any manner H. E. thought best. Subsequently, 
H. H. and his Government, in keeping with the traditions of the 
illustrious House of Holkar and the close ties that bind it with the 
British Crown, intensified the State war effort and took various 
measures with a view to contributing to the utmost degree towards 
the effective prosecution of the War. 


The Holkar Transport Corps was deputed to Jhansi for undergoing 
training early in 1940. In July 1940, under special orders of His 
Highness, the whole of the 1st Battalion was placed at the disposal 
of the Crown and steps were taken to bring up all units of the Holkar 
State Forces to full strength. The 1st Battalion of Maharaja Holkar’s 
Army is serving with His Majesty’s Forces overseas. 





Consequent upon the despatch of Holkar’s Transport and Ist 
Battalion for service with H.M.’s Forces, the Maharani’s Own Guards, 
a Cavalry Unit, was converted into a full Infantry Unit. A recruiting 
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campaign was launched and the following Units were organised :— 
(1) a traming centre for Holkar’s Transport, (2) a traming Company, 
432 strong, for remforcements to ist Battalion overseas, as also a 
reserve of 42 Officers, the selected candidates being traimed at the 
IS.F. and O.T.S. Schools. In addition the followmg units and per- 
sonnel were supplied to the Government of India —(1) a section of 
M. T. Drivers (2) a Garrison Company 165 strong, (3) 10 signallers, 
with 100 per cent reinforcements per annum. And a number of other 
facilities were provided, ¢é.g., accommodation, etc., to the Malwa 
Garrison Company. The State also undertook to train and supply M. T. 
reinforcement for Ist Battalion overseas. Three centres were opened 
for training recruits, under the Technical Training Scheme, and already 
772 trained recruits for war service have been supplied from 
the State. 

His Highness’s Government are committed to incur an additional 
expenditure amounting annually to over Rs. 29 lacs as a result of the 
War on the Army, Police, Civil Defence, A.R.P. and Jail Departments, 
etc., and over Rs, 15 lacs on account of dearness allowance granted to 
State servants getting upto Rs 100 pm, in the Districts and Rs 120 
pm ,1n the city and war allowance to all Government servants getting 
up to Rs 7oo pm 

With a view to encouraging recruitment for War Services, H. H 
has ordered that 50 per cent of the vacancies should be reserved for 
those who have rendered approved war service. And the fullest 
co-operation 1s being offered to the Government of India in a number 
of other matters connected with the war. 

The scheme regarding the conferment of emergency commissions 
was given due publicity and a number of candidates have been recom- 
mended. Sumularly, applications for other kinds of War Services are 
being forwarded both from the State servants and the public. Special 
steps have been taken to effect recruitment to the Medical Services 
for the war, important concessions being announced 1n favour of those 
in the State Medical Service or in private practice who offer themselves 
for War Services. Candidates from the State were also recommended 
under the Bevin Training Scheme 

The Holkar State War Front has been set up, its work being carried 
out by the Holkar State War Front Council, and its Propaganda and 
Publicity Sub-committee. <A fully equipped cine-van has been made 
available for visual propaganda 1n the interior of the State. An organ- 
isation has been set up to carry on an intensive drive 1n connection 
with the small savings scheme, within the State 

Liberal concessions in land revenue have been made to give 
impetus to the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign. In order to deal with 
the food problem, Indore was the first in India to introduce 
successful rationing by the coupon system. The arrangements earned 
praise from all quarters, including the Economic Advisers to the 
Central and United Provinces Governments, both of whom visited 
Indore to study the working of the scheme and expressed their com- 
plete satisfaction. The scheme featured m a B.B.C. Broadcast as 
well, All the textile mills in the State continue to be engaged in 
executing very substantial orders of the War Supply Department. 
H H’s. Government had itroduced their own system of 
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( Indore—conid. ) 


supplying standard cloth to the poor population of the State, 
but eventually jomed the All-India Standard Cloth Scheme. 


H H. with his characteristic zeal for measures calculated 
to further the successful prosecution of war, convened a unique con- 
ference at Indore, of all the Patels (headmen) of the State, with a view 
to bringing home to the headman of each village the responsibility 
resting on his shoulders for the defence of his village, intensifica- 
tion of the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign and the building up of 
the morale of the people. His Highness also welcomed the idea 
of holding the First All India War Front Rally at the capital of his 
State, which was held in 1943 and proved a great success The Sixth 
War Services Exhibition was inaugurated by H. H. the Maharaja 
on the 23rd October 1943, and attracted big crowds. It cost H 
H ’s Government about Rs 43,000 


His Highness recently paid a visit to Persia and Iraq to see troops 
from his State se1ving in that command. 


Under H H s Commands, a vigorous campaign has been inaugu- 
rated to secure the maximum number of recruits from all parts of the 
State Prominent features of the scheme are the grant of land, 
rewards 1n cash and kind to serve as an incentive for enlistment 


H H the C -in C has sanctioned the organisation and composition 
of the Soldiers’ Boards in the State Fullest co-operation has been 
shown 1n stimulating the reoruitment of Indian women for the WAC, 
particularly for the Naval Wing 


The Indore Crop Control Order has been issued to meet the urgent 
necessity of replacing the production of unwanted crops by foodcrops, 
as a means of increasing the production of food grain 1n the State 


Liberal contributions in money and kind have been made from 
the State, 1n addition to the initial contribution of Rs. 5,00,000. The 
following are some of the important items — 


Donation from H. H’s Privy Purse to the Lord 


Mayor’s Red Cross & Order of St. John. £ 1,000 
Donations to the various Red Cross F unds, Indian, 

British, Russian, Chinese, etc : Rs 3,05,600 
Donation to St. Dunstan’s Fund oe ener 8,500 
Contribution to King George’s Sailors Fund a. 4,000 
Donations to various Ambulance Funds »» 33,600 


Purchase of National Defence Bonds in Sterling .. £ 2,650 
Purchase of National Defence Bonds in Rupees . Rs, 2,020 
Donation to French Charitable Institutions doing 


Ambulance and Refugees work... £ 350 
Contribution to H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow’ S 
Silver Trinket Fund . : Rs. 10,000 


Purchase of Interest-free Defence Bonds .. 

Payment by all State servants getting not less than 
Rs. 50 p.m. for six months of a day’s salary per month 
towards Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates. 

Contribution for organising an ee onal 
for Troops in India .. ae sie 


rs =63,00,000 


13,362 


Ld 
= 
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Donation for a alanigaaa! Canteen for His paioty S 
Forces . 25 


Eclicctions 6 fe Holkar State ‘War Relief Fund . Rs. 1,250 


Purchase of 3 pe cent. Government of India Defence 
Bonds .. . 


», I1,00,000 
Contribution to ‘the War eine, exemarien ie the 

use of the families of Indian Soldiers serving overseas __,, 5,000 
Contribution for a fighter plane ‘‘ The City of 

Indore ’’, earmarked for the defence of India... £ 5,000 


Contnbution to HE Viceroy’s War Purposes F und 

(Rs 1,00,000 being earmarked for the defence of India) Ks 1,01,500 
Contribution for Xmas boxes for Indian and British 

Troops overseas 


Donation towards the Tord ‘Mayor's S Aw Gates 


Fund .. £ 3,000 
Contcibtition ee Madame Chiang. on Shek re ite 

China Fund .. : . Rs = 25,000 
Collections on the China Day in the State es ae 7,000 
Contribution to the Air Craft Fund . i xz £ 1,500 
Aid to State Forces at the War Sronts a .. Rs. 450 
Investment in the Defence Loan... 10,00,000 
Public Subscription to the War loan during iwo 

months ending 15th January 1944. a 47,00,000 
Gift of an “‘ Air Speed Envoy " deropling: to Phe 

British Air Military. 
Present of His Highness’ Broad Gauge Saloon to the 

Government of India for use as a military ambulance. 
Use of Steam Road Rollers for war purposes. 
Gift of three ambulance cars for use of troops. 
Contribution from the Poor Man’s Spitfire Fund .. £ 2,500 
Contribution from the Holkar State War Rehef Fund 

to the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 6 .. Rs 1,500 
Annual Subscription for the Local Charges Fund ig 400 


Donation of {25 to the Overseas ie ponte 
Tobacco Fund ssi we 335-I-3 


» 


Annual War allowance wadcnoned fox Arniy », 1,74,000 
Receipts from the first Musical Concert utilised ior 

General Officer Commanding’s Welfare Fund... », 11,800 
Receipts from the Second Musical once to the 

Delhi Ex-Service Association 5 : " 672 
. CABINET. 


Prime Msmsster & President Mashir-ud-Dowla Raya Gyan Nath, CIE , Educatton 
Minster Sardar R K Zanane, BA , Deputy Prime Mvumster 1/C Polue & Cush 
Defence: R A. Horton, CIE, Home Mimster Mashir-ud-Dowlah Khan M. A. 
Rashid, BA (Oxon.), Bar-at- Law, Revenue Mintster: Aitmad-ud-Dowlah C G Matkar, 
MA, (Oxon. ), Bar-at-Law ; Commerce Miumster |Musahib 1-Khas Bahadur Captain H. C. 

Dhanda, B A., Hons (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law , Foresgn Member. Masbir Bahadur D C. Sahm, 
M.A, 
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PF AIPUR : Hon. Lt.-Cor. His Hicunzss 

SARAMAD -1. - Rayanar HinDusTaNn 

Ray RajJENDRA SHRI MAHARAJA- 

DHiIRAJ Sir SAWAI MAN SINGHJI 

BAHADUR, G.C.I.E., Maharaja of Jaipur, 
Rajputana. 

Born: 21st August, rgrr. 

Accession: 7th September, 1922. 
Assumed full ruling powers on the 14th 
of March, 1931. 

Education: At the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, H. H. also underwent a course 
of training at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Married: The sister of His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Umed Singh Ji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur on the 3oth of January 
1924; on the 24th of April, 1932, 
he married the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Summer Singhiji 
of Jodhpur and on gth May r940, he 
married the younger sister of Maharaja of 
Coochbehar. By the first marriage he 
has one daughter and one son and heir; 
and by the second marriage, two sons. 

Recreations ;: His Highness is a famous 
polo player. In 1933 His Highness took 
his Polo Team to England, where it 
achieved exceptional success, setting up 
a record by winning all open tournaments. 





Capital: Jaipur. Population 175,810. Jaipur is the largest city in Rajputana. 


fe wamaelahia fawn tha aan 


Observatory ; the Ram Nitwas and Zoological Gardens; the Albert Hall and Museum, the 
Alligator Tank at the City Palace and the Gulta. The City is supplied with electric light 
and an up-to-date system of Water-supply. 


_ Administration of the State: The administration of the State is conducted by His 
Highness with the assistance of a Council of Ministers of which the Prime Minister is the 
Ex-Officio President. Besides the Prime Minister, the Council consists of three Ministers 
who are in charge of different portfolios of the State. The most important feature of 
the administration is that His Highness, in his proclamation dated the rst Jan. 1944, 
announced Constitutional Reforms consisting of a Single Chamber called the Legislative 
Council and a Representative Assembly. 


The State maintains its own currency and coinage, postal system, railway and army. 
It has a first grade College teaching up to the M.A. Standard, and a School of Arts and Crafts. 
It also maintains a special school for Jagirdars. The State is of great historical and 
archxological interest. 

Area of the State: 16,682 sq. miles. 

Population: 3,040,876. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,88,60,000 (B.G.) 

Salute: Permanent 17 Guns, Local 19 guns. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


Prime Minister and President: Amin-ul-mmlk Sir Mirza Mohd. Ismail, x.c.1.x., 0.8.2. 
Finance Minister: Rai Bahadur Pt. Amar Nath Atal, ua. 

Home Minister: Major-Genl. Rao Bahadur Thakur Amar Singh of Ajairajpura. 
Revenue Minister: Rao Bahadur Himmat Singh K. Mabeshwari, m.a. 

Ex-Offics Rodory j ‘Thakur Chandra Pal Singh, m.a., Chief Secretary to the 


vernmen ipur. 
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AMKHANDI: Raja 
SHRIMANT SHANKARRAO 
PARASHURAMRAO ahas 

APPASAHEB PATWARDHAN, 
RAJASAHEB of Jamkhandi. 

Born: 1906. Invested with 
full powers in May 1926. 

Educated: In the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married: In 1924 Shrimant 
saubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, daughter of Madhavrao 
Moreshwar, the late Chief, the 
Pant Amatya of Bavada. The 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal was 
awarded toher in January I941. 

Heir: SHRIMANT PARASHURAM- 
RAO BHAUSAHEB, the Yuvaraj 
now in his 20th year. Daughter: 
Shrimant Indiraraje alias 
Taisaheb, now in her 19th year. 

Area: 524 sq. miles. Population: 126,272. Revenue . 
Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town: Jamkhandi. 

The Ruler has instituted a High Court Bench and separated the 
Executive from the judicial branch of the Administration. A People’s 
Representative Assembly was inaugurated in 1932 and diarchy was 
introduced in 1941 as a further instalment of reforms. Elementary and 
Secondary education is free in the State ; and assistance for Collegiate 
education is given to State subjects by the provision of fifty scholarships 
in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, so named after his revered 
father, the late Ruler. Medical aid is also free. The hereditary title of 
‘Raja’ was conferred on him in June 1935. Recipient of Silver Jubilee 
and Coronation medals. Has visited Europe and attended the 
Coronation of Their Majesties. Elected President of the Shikshana 
Prasarak Mandali, Poona. Was an Hon. Aide-de-Camp to two Governors 
of Bombay for six years from 1927. He was a representative member 
of the Princes Chamber for Group IV for eleven years and is now a 
member in his own right. 

The Rajasaheb contributes Rs. 6,000 half-yearly to the War Purposes 
Fund on behalf of himself, the Ranisaheb and the State and is doing 
everything to aid the war effort in the State. Such aid amounts to 
Rs. 66,000. Contributions to the War Bonds and Defence Certificates 
already amount to over Rs. 40,000. He has also contributed 
Rs. 10,000 for purchasing an ‘Armoured Carrier.’ Recruitment is being 
encouraged in various ways and over 600 recruits have been furnished 
from the State for War Service. 


Diwan: Rao Banwapur M. N. Hutryarkar, B.A. He is also 
the ex-officio President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and Collector and District Magistrate and a member 
of the Executive Council. Minister for Transferred Subjects: P. M. 
Banat, B.A., LL.B. He is also a member of the Executive Council. 
Private Secretary : Rao SauEB M. B. Manajan, B.A.,LL.B. 
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SHRI. RANJITSINHJI GAM- 
BHIRSINHJI, CIE, is the 
present Ruler of Jambughoda 
in the Gujerat States Agency. 
Born: On 4th January 1892. 
Succeeded his father on 27th 
September 1917 and was 
installed on the Gad: on 2nd 
February 1918 Educated: At 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
The Rulers of the State belong 
tq the Clan of Parmar Rajputs 
who once ruled over Malwa. 


The State first came into 
relations with the British Govt. 
in 1826, and by a subsequent 
Treaty executed in 1839, the 
State came to be ranked as a 
“protected State ’’ under the 
aegis of the British Govt. 
At present the State is in direct 
political relations with the Govt. of India through the Political 
Agent, Gujerat States Agency, Bulsar. The State is included in the 
Representative Electorate of the Chamber of Princes The present 
Ruler is the fountain-head of all authority, judicial, legislative, and 
executive. He enjoys plenary powers in civil and criminal matters 
and has powers of life and death over his subjects, except that sentences 
of death require the confirmation of the Resident for the Gujerat States. 
The Rana Saheb is the founder of the Mahikantha Rewa Kantha Chiefs’ 
Association, and in that capacity he presented the case of 104 States 
of these Agencies before the Indian States Enquiry C’ttee. (Financial) 
at Bombay in Feb. 1932. He is a patron member of the All-India 
Kshttriya Mahasabha, and also a member of the Willingdon Sports 
Club, Bombay. 4 


The Rana Saheb is very popular among his subjects whose welfare 
and prosperity are his constant aims in life. He has effected several 
improvements in education, medical relief, agriculture, communications, 
etc., and the State is making good progress in alldirections. A thorough 
overhauling of the administrative machinery, and the separation of the 
judiciary and executive, the establishment of a separate Sessions and 
District Court, as well as the construction of buildings for Hospitals, 
Schools, Library, Telephone lines, Guest Houses, and Irrigation wells, 
tanks, etc., mark his progressive rule. The Rana Saheb is a keen 
sportsman and has bagged 75 panthers and three tigers. He is also 
a keen social reformer. The Ruler’s loyalty, devotion and helpfulness 
to the British Govt. and the Crown are wellknown. During the 
present War he has contributed liberally to the several War Funds. 

Avea;143s8q. miles. Population: 14,380. Revenue : Rs. 4,75,000. 

Karbhari : CHANDULAL M. THaxorg, B.A. (Pol.). 

Sessions Judge: Rao SAHEB J. D. Menta, B.A., LL.B. 


J osuat. Ravi : RANA 
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EIR-APPARENT: 

MAHARAJKUMAR SHRI 

DIGVIJAYSINHJI, BA, 
(Bom ), Heir-Apparent of 
Jambughoda,- a_ full-powered 
State in the Gujerat States 
Agency 


Born on 12th August 1922 


Education The Mahara)- 
kumar joined the Hartshorne 
Anglo-Vernacular School at 
Jambughoda in January 1929 
After finishing his education 
locally, he proceeded in the yeat 
1932 to Panchgani to receive 
secondary education at the 
Boys’ High School, Panchgani, 
where he stayed under the direct 
care and supervision of an 
European Tutoress, Mrs Robin- 
son The Maharajkumar passed his Senior Cambridge 
examination in 1939, after a brilliant career at the Boys’ High School, 
where he distinguished himself by his intelligence and sportsman like 
spirit 





In 1940 he was due to proceed to England for further education 
at the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he had already received 
admission , but owing to the outbreak of War he could not proceed 
to England, and eventually joined the College at Baroda for his colle- 
giate education He passed his BA, in 1944 with History and 
Economics as his special subjects 


Married The Maharajkumar has married the eldest Princess of 
the Heir-Apparent of Datia, a premier State in the Bundelkhand 
Agency 1n Central India The Maharajkumar is a keen Shikari and 
has bagged as many as 22 Panthers and one Tiger He 1s at present 
receiving judicial and administrative training in his own State He 
also proposes to take up Law’ He takes keen interest for the develop- 
ment of his State, which abounds in mineral and other resources which 
are capable of being profitably exploited The Maharajykumar always 
tries to get into closer contact with his subjects 


On the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Imperial Majesty the 
late King George V, the Maharajkumar was awarded the Silver Jubilee 
Medal He has also been awarded the Coronation Medal 


Address * Jambughoda (Gujerat States Agency) 
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ANJITRA: His HicHngss 
SIDI MuHAMMAD KBAN, 
NAWAB SAHEB of Janijira. 

Born; March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
and May 1922. Was invested 
with full Powers on oth Nov- 
ember 1933. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, where he took 
the Diploma with distinction 
in 1930. Received instructions 
in administration, politics and 
agriculture in the Deccan 
College, Poona, and adminis- 
trative training in the Mysore 
State. 

Married: On the rth 
November 1933 the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central 
India. 

Avea: 379 square miles. Population; 117,382. 

Revenue: Rs. 15,00,000. Salute : 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

The State enjoys plenary civil powers and also plenary criminal 
powers except over British subjects. 

Principal sources of the State income are Agriculture, Forestry, 


Abkari and Customs. 
WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Rs. 50,000 in 1939, Rs. 20,000 in 1940 and Rs. 15,000 in 1942 to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

Rs. 5,000 to The Lord Mayor’s Fund, London. 

Rs. 15,000 towards the Red Cross Society and St. Dunstan’s Fund. 

The people of the State including Jafarabad have contributed 

Rs. 24,093 by way of gift and purchase of Defence Certificates. 
PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Kuan Bawapur SHAIKH MOHIUDDIN VAZIR, B.Ag., J.P. 

Judge, High Court: I. N. Meuta, B.A., LL.B, Bar-at-Law. 

say Nyayadhsh: RamMKRISHNA Bapaji DALVI. 

Sadar Tahasildar: S1pi JAFAR S1DI MAHMUD SHEKHANI, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. A. J. F. Atmeipa, M.D. (Hons.) 
Bertin, LR.CP. (Epin.), L RCS (Epm), L.R.F.P. & S. 
(Gras.), D T.M. (Lrv.), L.M (Dusrin.) 

Asst. Collector of Customs and Salt :D. M. Hanwart, B.A. (Howns.). 

Divector of Public Instruction: M. A. Koxats, M.A., B.T. 

Chief Forest Officey: M. Usman Kuan. 

Ag. Chief Engineer: Kazt Hasan Kaz1 Monamap Mus tal, B.E. 

Private Secretary to H. H.the Nawab Saheb: G. S. KARBHARI, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Chief Customs Officey: Stp1 Iprantmm Sipt ABDUL RAHIMAN 
KHANZADE. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad: Sipt Yakut Srpt MAHAMMAD KuHAaAn- 


ZADE, Advocate (A. 5S.). 
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AORA: LIEUTENANT- 
CoLonEL H. H. Faxurup- 
DauULAH NAWAB_ SIR 

MovuamMapD IFTIKHAR’ ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, SAULAT-E- 
JANG, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born: 1883. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1895. Educated at the 
Daly College, Indore; served 
in the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and is 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonelin 
the British Army. At the out- 
break of the Warin 1939, His 
Highness placed all the resources 
of his State at the disposal of 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

His Highness’ 5th son, Nawab- 
zada Mohammad Ehtesham Ali 
Khan Bahadur, is serving in the 
Royal Air Force in England and his nephew and son-in-law, Sahibzada 
Sultan Mohammad Khan, holds an emergency commission. The State 
has so far contributed Rs. 86,813 to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund and Rs. 1,18,598-4-6 to various other funds, and has 
invested Rs. 2,97,868-5-4 in various War Loans. 

Marriage: His Highness’ first marriage was celebrated in 1903, 
2nd marriage in 1914 and the 3rd in the year 1921, 

Recreations: Polo, Hunting, Golf and fishing. 

Avea of State: 601 square miles, . Revenue: Rs, 15,00,000. 

Population! 116,953. Salute > 13 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 
President: His HiGHNESS THE NAWAB SAHIB BAHADUR. 
Vice-President and Chief Ministery: KHAN BAHADUR SYED BuNyapD 
Hussain, B.A. (Alig.), Ex.-M.L.A. (Central), (Retired Collector, 
Punjab), (Political, Finance and Police). 
Members. 
Secretary, Household Department : MyMTAZIM BAHADUR SAHIBZADA MIR 

NASIRUDDIN AHMED SAHIB. 
Secretary, P. W. D.: Mavutv1 ABDUL Guant, B.A., P.S.F. (Retired). 
Secretary, Law and Justice: Nasrat MOHAMMAD Kuan, MA., 

LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Secretary: Panpit AMAR NatH Katyjv, B.Sc., LL.B. 
Secretary, Rifah-i-Am and Education: SAHIBZADA MIR GHULAM 
ZAINUT ABIDEN SAHIB. 
Other State Officials. 

Chief Justice: Rag BAHADUR B.S. PHARASHKHANEWALLA, B.A., LL.B. 
Puisne Judge: Nasrat MonomMMED Kuan, M.A, LL B. (Alig.). 

Police Advisey: S.T. Horiins, C.1.E., LP. 

Deputy Inspector General of Police: Kuan BAnADUR KuNWAR 

MEHFOOz ALI KHAN. 
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ALA KHACHAR, the present 
Ruler of Jasdan. 


Born : on 4th November 1905. 


Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diploma examination. 


Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
1919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on 1st 
December 1924. 


Jasdan is a premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Kshatriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 


The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heiy: YuvVRAJ SHREE SHIVRAJKUMAR, born goth October 1930. 
Second Son: RAJKUMAR SHREE PRATAPKUMAR, born 28th 
November 1937. 


Avea of the State: 296 square miles including about 13 square 
miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 


Population: 37,672 excluding non-jurisdictional territory. 

Gross Revenue: Nearly Rs. six lacs. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also given free. Importa- 
tion of liquor is prohibited. 

War Contributions: (1) All the resources of the State as well as 
the personal services of the Darbar Saheb have been placed at the 
disposal of the Government; (2) Rs. 67,105-12-0 have been paid 
towards H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Funds and the other War 


Funds; (3) Defence Bonds worth Rs. 6,46,000 have been purchased. 
(4) Interest free prize bonds worth Rs. 10,000 have been purchased. 


HIGH OFFICERS. 


i res DARBAR SHREE 





RAJKUMAR SHREE AMRA Kyacuar, Chief Kayrbhari. 

JHAVERILAL TRAMBAKLAL Vyas, B.A., LL.B., First Member of the 
Council, 

DaDA VADHER Gipa, Revenue Secretary. 

PunJBHAI H DHApDHAL, General Secretary. 
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ATH: Lt. Raya SHRIMANT 
VIJAYASINHRAO RAMRAO, 
R.I.N., Raja of Jath State. 


Born on 21st July 1909. 


Ascended the Gadi on 12th 
January 1929. 


Family History: Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. The 
Ruling family is a high class 
Maratha clan and claims descent 
from Satvajirao Chavan, Patil of 
Daflapur, to whom a Deshmukhi 
Watan was granted by Ali Adil- 
shah, King of Bijapur, in 1670. 
The Jahagirs of Jath and 
Karajagi Paraganas were con- 
ferred upon him by King 
Adilshah of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 





The Raja Saheb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
but was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father, the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafie. The Ruler exercises full Civil and Criminal powers over his 
State. During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen 
interest in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms 
such as an independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference at the invitation of the Secretary of State forIndia. Heis 
an al] round sportsman and a good cricketer, and takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

The Rajasaheb is a Lieutenant in the Royal Indian Navy and 
rendered active war service during 1940 and 1944. 

Capital: JATH. Population: 107,036. 

The State lies midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct 
political relation with the Government of India through the Deccan 
States Agency. 


Area: 981 square miles. Revenue: Rs, 4,25,000. 


State Exe » Council 


Rajkumar Udayasinh Dafle, Army & Polttical, 
D. N. Pradhan, B.A., LL.B., Revenue G& Finance. 
K. G. Limaye, B.A., LL.B., Law & Legislation. 
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AWHAR: Fit-Lr. Raja 
J SHRIMANT YESWANTRAO 
altas PATANGSHAH VIKRAM- 
SHAH, Ruler of Jawhar State, 1s 
a descendant of the illustrious 
family of Jayaba Mukne who 
founded the dynasty. The 
valour and prowess of the Raja’s 
ancestors won them the proud 
and princely title of ‘‘SHAH”’ 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. 
Born: 11th December 1917. 
Education: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and afterwards 
at Blundell’s Old Public School 
in England. Received adminis- 
trative training in England, and 
on return to India in 1937, re- 
ceived practical administrative 
training under the Collector 
of Nasik. After training in the 
Indian Aur Force, he 1s on active war service as an Officerin the Indian 
Air Force 

Marned: In May 1938 Shrimant Preyamwada Raje, sister of the 
Rajasaheb of Jath Hew-Apparent: Shrimant Yuvaraj Maharaj 
Digvijaysinhrao, born on 5th January 1940. 

The State 1s in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Resident, Gujarat States. The Raja Saheb was 
invested with full administrative powers on 16th January 1938. He 
exercises full Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own nght. The State is one of the oldest 
states in India and pays no tribute either to the British Government 
or to any other State. The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above 
sea-level and the climate is excellent, especially in summer. 

Sport : Shooting, Riding, Tennis and Motoring. Area: 308 square 
miles. Average Revenue: Rs. 7,83,000. Population: 65,126. 

Salute: 9 guns permanent. 

Chief Products: Grains such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 
Forest produce such as Timber and Charcoal. 

War Efforts : The Rajasaheb has offered his personal services and 
resources of the State. Contributions: Rs. 15,000 as free gift with a pro- 
muse tocontributeRs 5,000 each year for the duration of the War to H. E. 

the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, 3 per cent. Defence Bonds of Rs 22,000, 
Rs 1,601 to Red Cross and other minor Funds, Rs, 7,000 towards the 
gift of a Spitfire Aeroplane from full powered Rulers of Gujarat States 
to the R.A.F., Rs 1,000 to the Gujarat States War Plane Fund. 

Educational: Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State. Free English Classes are attached to the main Vernacular 
School at Jawhar and a middle school 1s started at Jawhar and a 
high school 1s under construction. 

Medical Relief: There are four dispensaries where free medical 
relief is provided. Dewax : Biharilal, N. Anantani, D. Litt., Bar-at-Law. 
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HALAWAR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJ 
RANA HARISH 

CHANDRA of Jhalawar. 

Born: 2ith September, 
1921. Married on 9th May, 
1940, to Rajkumari Ila 
Devi, daughter of the Raja 
of Jubbal, Simla Hills. 
Succeeded to the Gad 
on 2nd September, 1943. 
Heir-Apparent: Yuvraj 
Indrajit, born on 12th 
June 1944, 

Educated: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; Aldenham 
School, Elstree, Herts 
(England) ; St. Joseph’s Academy, Dehra Dun ; took theI.C.S. 
course Probationers Training at Dehra Dun, 194]; and 
Indian Police Training at Moradabad, 1942. 


Is keenly interested in industrial development, mass 
education, urban cleanliness and rural uplift. Since 1921 
the percentage of literacy in Jhalawar State has been by far 
the highest among the States in Rajputana. 


War Contributions: Rs. 77,000 (approx.) towards the 
War Purposes Fund. His Highness donates Rs. 6,000 yearly 
from his privy purse towards the same fund for the duration 
of the war. 





Revenue: Rs. 10 lakhs (approx.). Avea: 813 sq. miles. 
Population: 122,299. Salute: 13 guns. 
Address: Brijnagar, Rajputana. T. A. Jhalendra. 


Dewan: FAt BAHADUR SAHASDIVAKAR BHAYA SHADILAL 
jr, B.A., LL.B. 


Home Minister: Pt. Hart Har Ram Gaur, B.A. 
Revenue Ministery: B. AMARNATH GAMBHIR, B.A. 


P.W.D. Minister: RAI SAHIB SAHASBHUSHAN 
B. JAGMOHANLAL. is. SA ou ee 
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UNAGADH: MAjor 
His H1tGunegss Sir 
MAHABATKHANJI RASUL- 

KHANJI III, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L., 
Nawab Saheb of Junagadh, 
comes from the Babi (Yusoofzai 
Pathan) family. 

Born : 2nd Aug. 1900. 

Educ.: Preparatory School 
in England, and at Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Avea: 4,119 Sq. Miles. 

Population: Eight lacs. 

Principal Port : Veraval. 

Revenue: One crore and fifty- 
five lacs. 

Salute : 15 Guns personal and 
local. 

Indian State Forces: Junagadh 
State Lancers and Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

On the outbreak of War, H.H. the Nawab Saheb placed all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. The State 
has made and is making very liberal contributions in men, money, 
and kind, for the effective prosecution of the War. 160 personnel 
from the Junagadh State Lancers and the Mahabatkhanji Infantry 
have been sent for active War Service overseas in British India. 

The following are the various contributions made by the State :— 

(a) Rs. five lacs for the purchase of two Spitfires named "' Lady 
Linlithgow ’’ and ‘“ Dilawar.’’ 

(}) Rs. five lacs for providing Mobile Canteens on the 
Burma front. 

(c) Gift of one Aeroplane and one Steam Launch. 

(dq) Rs. 24 lacs for War purposes fund. 

(e) Rs. two lacs for the War fund in honour of the Viceregal 
visit in 1940. 

(f) Rs. 25,000/- from H. H.'s Privy Purse for St. Dunstan’s 
Home for blinded Indian Service men. 

(g) Rs. 1,70,000/- donated towards different funds for 
War purposes. : 

(h) A bonus of Rs. 25/- to any person who joins Comba- 
tant Forces. 

(i) 61 M.G. Wagons for use overseas. This is equivalent to 
an indirect contribution of Rs. 11} lacs by way of freight 
loss sustained by the State. 

The State has also made liberal investments in War Loans amount- 
ing to not less than Rs. 35 Lacs. Even State servants, as a mark of 
their loyalty to the Crown, contribute every month, since January 1941, 
one per cent. of their pay towards the War Gifts Fund. State servants 
joining or desirous of joining War services are given special terms in 
regard to service, lien, pension, etc., with a further assurance that 
on their return from War Services, they will be provided with suitable 
jobs in case their original posts have ceased to exist. The National 
War Front Movement throughout the State was well organised. The 
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State is maintaining 5 Polish Refugee children. Coastal watching is be- 
ing undertaken by the State at 8 coastal places. In recruiting for War 
Service, this State stands highest in Kathiawar, its contribution being 
580 combatants and non-combatants and 246 technical recruits, 

The demand for the loan of locomotives and rolling stock by the 
Govt. of India is attended to by the State Rly. Authorities. The Rly. 
Workshop has also been executing orders from the Govt. Supply Dept. 
for manufacture of small tools. 

On the 31st March 1945, the Silver Jubilee of His Highness the 
Nawab Saheb Bahadur was celebrated with great eclat and many 
concessions and donations were granted on that auspicious occasion. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
President: H. H. THE Nawas SAHEB. 

Vice-President of the Council and Dewan, Junagadh State: 
KuHAN BAHADUR ABDUL KapirR Mp. Hussain, J.P.,B CS. 
Revenue Member : Rao BAHADUR S. T. MANKaD, B.A., LL.B. 
Law Member: KHAN Banapur ABDUL Majip Kuan, B.A., LL.B. 
Additional Member of Council and Special Officer for attached untts : 
Captain M. S. Harvey Jones. 

Chief Secretary to Government and Secretary, State Counctl : 

KHAN SAHEB S. P. GHEEWALA. M.A. “ 


EIRAPPARENT: 
NAWABZADA MAHOMED 
DILAWAR Kuanj1, Heir- 

Apparent of the State of Juna- 
gadh, Kathiawar. 


Born: On the 23rd June 
1922 to Her Highness Munuvar 
Jahan Begum Saheba at Juna- 
gadh. 


Education: At first Col. A. 
H. S. Wheatley was appointed 
as his Tutor and Guardian. 
After about two years of his 
Tutorship, he and the second 
Prince Mahomed Himat Khanji 
were sent to England for study 
at Haileybury College. 
During their stay in England 
they travelled to Switzerland 
and France where they visited 
many places of interest. After a stay of about five years in England 
from 1933 to 1938, the European political situation becoming tense, 
they returned to Junagadh. . 

The Heir-Apparent takes keen interestin rugby, shooting, polo, 
riding, tennis and motoring and is very fond of cricket. 

Since his return he has evinced great interest in some of the 
branches of the State administration. He also personally supervises 
the Palace Household affairs. - 

He is very popular due to his amiable disposition. 





ODHPUR: AIR Com- 
MODORE His HIGHNESS 
Raj RAJESHWAR SARA- 

MAD-I-RaJA-I-HIND MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJA SRI SIR UMAID SINGHJI 
SAHIB BAHADUR, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.1L.E., K.C.V.0.,  A.D.C., 
LL.D., Ruler of Jodhpur State. 


Born: 1903. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1918. 


Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 


Married: Daughter of Rao 
Bahadur Raja Jey Singhji 
Bhati of Umaidnagar in 1921. 
Has five sons and_ one 
daughter. 


Hew-Apparent: Maharaj 
Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhiji 
Sahib, born in 1923 


Area of the State: 36,071 square miles. 
Population: 2,555,904. 

Revenue ‘ Rs. 2,24,34,098. 

Permanent Salute: 17, Local 19 guns. 


War Efforts: All the resources of the State as also the personal 
services of the Ruler and the services of the Jodhpur Lancers and the 
Sardar Infantry have been placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. The 2nd Sardar Infantry raised for internal security has 
also been placed at the disposal of the Indian Army for garrison duty, 
and the 3rd Jodhpur Infantry has been formed. The State’s monetary 
contributions, war investments and war expenditure amount to Rs.140} 
lakhs and public contributions aggregate Rs. 16} lakhs, including Rs. 4 
lakhs contributed out of the Jodhpur Bomber & Motor Ambulance 
Fund. 4 Aeroplanes, viz., two Tiger Moths, one Leopard Moth & one 
Lockheed 12A, have been provided by the State in addition to the above. 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President: Wis Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
‘ Chief Minister: Lt.-Col. Sir Donald M. Field, C.LE. 

Councillor to His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur: Colonel 
Maharajadhiraja Shri Sir Ajit Singhji Sahib. 

Deputy Chief Minister & Revenue Minister: Dewan Bahadur 
Pt. Dharam Narainji, B.A., Bar-at-Law, C.I.E. 

Minister-in-Waiting : Rao Bahadur Rao Raja Narpat Singhiji. 

Law Member: Dewan Bahadur K. S. Menon, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Development Minister : Dewan Bahadur Pt. Brij Chandji Sharma, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mintster for Finance and Supplies : Major F. Steel, B.A. (Oxon.), 

B.E. 
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ALAHANDI: Mazna- 

RAJA SHREE SHREE 

SHREE PRATAP KESHARI 

Dro, BL., Ruler of Kalahandi 
State. 


Born. 5th October 1919. 


Education Matriculated from 
the Bhawan Patna High School, 
graduated in Arts from the Ra- 
venshaw College, Cuttuck, a 
obtained his Bachelor of Law 
degree from the Government 
Law College, Patna, in 1939. 


Succeeded to the gadt On 
19th September, 1939, and 1n- 
vested with full ruling powers 
on 16th March 1940. 


Marned: On ist February 
1941, to the only daughter of 
Gajpati Raja Ramchandra Deb 
of Puri, 


Brothey. ‘Pattait Bira Keshari Deo. 


The Ruling family belongs to the famous ancient Nag Vanshi 
Rajput clan. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 9 guns and the 
hereditary title of Maharaja, and 1s a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his own right. The Maharaja is an enlightened Ruler and 1s well- 
known for his patronage of arts and literature. Huis Highness has 
instituted an Archaelogical Department and taken measures for the 
improvement of trade and commerce by improving communications 
and investigating the mineral and forest resources of the State. Com- 
pulsory primary education throughout the State has been introduced 
as well as constitutional reforms such as the establishment of a State 
Council and Praja Sabha, His Highness placed the entire resources 
of the State at His Majesty the King-Emperors disposal on the out- 
break of war and has helped Government with men, money and materials, 


Avea of the State: 3,745 sq. miles. 
Population : 599,751. 
Gross Revenue: 13 lacs. 





STATE COUNCIL. 


President.—The Maharaja and Ruler. 

Dewan and Vice-Prestdent.—Rai Bahadur U, C. Das, M B.E. 
Revenue Member.—P. C. Mohanti, B.L. 

Educatron and Development Member .—Patraja M.P.Deo of Lanjigarh. 
Secretary to the Councsl,—S. N. Sharma, M.A., B.L. 
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ALAT Major H.H. Mir 
Haji Sir AHMAD YAR 
Kuan, GCIE , BEciar 

BEG! AMIR-UL-AMARA, GHALIB 
JANG BAHADUR, KHAN of Kalat 

Born 1904 Educated 
Privately by special tutors 
Received Miltary training in 
the regular army, served as 
Captain and Adjutant in Zhob 

tia His Highness speaks 

Iranian, Pushtu, Baluchi, Brohi, 
Urdu and English fluently 

Hobbies Riding, Hunting 
and Motoring 

Succeeded to the Khanate 
September 1933 

Marrned In 1933, the 
daughter of Sardar Ali Jan, a 
scion of Muhammadzai, the 
royal family of Afghanistan 

Hew Apparent Prince Muhammad Daud Khan, born 1940 

Salute 19 guns (Hereditary) 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family which came into 
power in 1666 67, when Mir Ahmad I (after whom the family 1s named) 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul governor and 
consolidated practically the whole of Western and Southern Baluchistan 
into an organised state The independence of Kalat was formally 
recognised by the British Government by the Treaty of 1876, when the 
Khan promised loyal co operation with the Government 

Kalat 1s the third largest State in India and occupies an important 
Strategic position It extends from British Baluchistan on the north 
to the Arabian Sea in the south and from Sind 1n the east to Iran 
in the west 

Avea of the State 73,278 sq mules Populatson 342,101 
(according to 1931 census) 

His Highness takes a very keen interest in the moral and material 
welfare of his subjects and contributes a sum of Rs 50,000 out of his 
privy purse for the advancement of education, which 1s now free in 
all stages, ‘primary, middle, high, Theological and Industrial—through- 
out the State 

Kalat town, the Capital of the State, 1s 91 miles from Quetta and 
is 6,783 feet above sea level The winter headquarters are at Dhadar, 
16 miles from Sibi Pasni J1wani1, Sonmianiand Gwadar are sea-ports 

The administration of the State 1s divided into two sections the 
Wizarat and Durbar, the former in charge of the Wazir-1-Azam and 
the latter entrusted to the Chief Secretary 


Wazw-I-Azam NAwaBzapa Moup ASLAM KHAN, B A, (Cantab) 





Bar-at Law 
Chief Secretary Durbar Captain ABDUL RAUF KHAN, MA, LLB, 
(Alig ). 


Private Secsetayy SHAHZADA MIR NASIR KHAN AHMEDZAI, B A 
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AWARDHA : THAKUR 
DHARMRAJ SINGH, the 
present THAKUR SAHEB of 

Kawardha State (Eastern States 
Agency). 

Born: t910. Educated at 
the Rajkumar College, Raipur, 
where he took the Chiefs’ 
Diploma in 1931. Installed on 
the Gadd 1n 1932. 

The Thakur Saheb is a re- 
presentative member of the 
Chamber of Princes and member 
of the Managing Committee of 
the Raj Kumar College, Raipur. 
He has travelled extensively in 
India, England and Europe. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on on modern 
lines and the Thakur Saheb 
takes a personal interest in the 
affairs of the State. He is 
immensely popular on account of his easy accessibility to all his 
subjects. The Ruler enjoys Criminal, Civil and Revenue Powers. 

The incidence of Land Revenue is Rs. 1-1-6 per occupied acre. A 
regular cadastral survey was carried out and the assessment 1s based 
on the classification of the soul. The area under cultivation 1s 1,57,381 
acres providing 2.4 acre per head of the population. The number of 
cattle in the State is 91,519. 

The State abounds in mineral wealth, e.g., red ochre, white clay, 
iron, mica, building stone, lime stone and even gold. Many mineral re- 
sources have not yet been tapped. The State possesses extensive areas 
of valuable Sal Forest. The capital of the State is Kawardha which 
has a representative Municipality. There is a well equipped Hospital and 
Boys’ and Girls’ English Schools. Land and Forest laws have been 
codified. Liberal facilities have been provided for Grazing and Com- 
mutation in the State Forest. Bank of Kawardha, Ltd. was inaugurated 
thisyear. The State Representative Council consists of 10 representa- 
tive and 5 official members. The state has done good work towards Rural 
Reconstruction, Farmers’ Association, Grain Gunj and Grain Banks 
have been established in the State. Education is free in the State. 

The Thakur Saheb has generously contributed to the War Fund. 
He and his people have contributed nearly Rs. 23,729 to H.'E. the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

A sum of Rs. 4,11,171-8 has also been invested in the purchase of 
War Bonds. The State has been supplying vast quantities of timber for 
War purposes. The food grain situation has been very satisfactory. 
The prices of rice, wheat and pulses were about Rs.7 per maund. The 
State has also supplied about sixty thousand maunds of food grains 
and 500 maunds of ghee to deficit areas, 

Nett Revenue pr 1944-45: Rs. 5,30,000. Languages spoken tn 
the State: Hindi, Chhattisgarhi and Marathi. Area: 805 sq, miles. 
Population: 77,253. Heiyv-Apparent: Kumar Vishwaraj ‘Singh. 
Diwan: Mohammad Akbar, B.Sc. 
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APURTHALA: BRIGADIER 
His HIGHNESS FARZAND-. 
I-DILBAND RASIKH-UL- 
ITIKAD, DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, 
RAjA-I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA 
SIR JAGATJIT SINGH BAHADUR, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918), 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
Honorary Colonel of 3-11 tli Sikhs 
(45th Rattrays Sikhs). Promoted 
Brigadier, January 1943. One of 
the principal Sikh Ruling Princes 
in India. In recognition of the 
valuable assistance rendered by 
the State during the Great War, 
1914-18, His Highness’ salute 
was raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of {9,000 a year 
was remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, also awarded Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun 
of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Iran; thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929; celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. His Highness had the honour of attending the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1935, and the Coronation of Their 
Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth in London in 1937. 
His Highness celebrated his Diamond Jubilee in November 1937. 
Appointed Member, Indian Defence Council, in 1941. 


Born :; 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 


Heir-Apparent ; Suri TikKA RaJA ParRamgitT SINGH. 

Area: 652 Square Miles. Population : 378,380. 

Revenue: About Rs. 50,00,000. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000, Rai Bahadur Diwan Sunder Dass, M.B.E., being the Manager. 





STATE COUNCIL. 


Shri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh, President; Maharajkumar 
Karamjit Singh, Vice-President ; Members: Diwan Bahadur Dr. Lakhpat 
Rai Sikund, M.A , PH.D., Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister; Diwan Ajudbia 
Dass, Foreign and Revenue Member. 
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APURTHALA : TIKKA 
Raja PARAMJIT SINGH, 
Heir-Apparent and 

President State Council, 


Kapurthala State, Punjab. 
Born: 19th May 1892. 
Education: Elementary 

education in Kapurthala under 

highly qualified English and 

French Tutors. Left for Europe 

mn 1905 for further studies 

Joined Cheam School in Surrey 

and then went to Harrow for a 

year Attended Lyceé Janson 

de Sailly in Paris for two years 
and then again returned to 

London to resume studies at 

St. Paul’s High School, 

Kensington. 

On return to India in 1909 
received thorough training in the 
State in admunistrative work 
both Executive and Judicial. 
Conducted the affairs of the State in the absence of H. H. the Maharaja 
in Europe in 1915, 1919 and 1922 as Regent with full responsible powers 
and acted most efficiently. In 1919 during serious troubles in the 
Punjab, gained the praise and appreciation of the Govt. of India for 
himself and the State for excellent co-operation in critical time. 

Again in 1935 took charge of the administration for a few 
months on the retirement of the Ex-Chief Minister, Dewan Sir Abdul 
Hamid. Acted as President, State Council of Administration, 
from April to Nov. 1939 during His Highness’s absence in Europe. 
On His Highness’s return, took over charge of the Administration as 
President of the Executive Council. He is Head of the Administration 
and Superintendent, Kapurthala-Oudh Estates. President, Central 
War Board and Patron of N. W. F., Kapurthala, in which capacity 
he has done commendable work invigorating War efforts in the State. 
Has travelled extensively in Europe, the United States of America, 
etc. In 1928 accompanied H. H. the Maharaja to Madrid where he 
stayed as the guest of H. M. King Alfonso XIII. In 1930 visited 
H. M. the King of Belgium with H. H. the Maharaja and attended a 
dinner party given by H. M. at the Chateau of Lakin near Brussels. 
In 1936 H. M. King Carol of Roumania invited him to his summer 
capital Sinaia where he stayed for a fortnight as his guest. Attended 
the Coronation in Delhi in 1911, Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V in 1937. 

“Ovders of Distinction and Decorations: Coronation Medal 1911. 
Jubilee Medal 1935. Coronation Medal 1937. Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Grand Cross of the Star of Roumania. Grand 
Cross of the Order ‘‘ Merito Civil’”’, Spain. Grand Cross of the Order 
of Tunis. 

Clubs: The Royal Automobile Club of France and the St. 
Cloud Country Club, Paris. 
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SHREE BALABHADRA 
NARAYAN BuHaANny DEO, 

Ruler of Keonjhar State 
(Eastern States Agency) 

Born 26th December 1905 

Ascended the Gadt 12th 
August 1926 

Educated Rajkumar Col- 
lege Raipur, C P 

Married In June 1929, 
Rani Shreemati Manoja Manjari 
Devi, daughter of the Ruler of 
Kharswan State, Eastern States 
Agency 

Hewy TIKAYAT SHREE NRU- 
SINGHA NARAYAN BHANJ DEO 

Brother RajJK UMAR 
LAKSHMI NARAYAN BHAN) DEO, 
BA 

Avea of the State 3,217 sq 
miles Populaton 5 29,786 


| Gg eet ver RAJA 





Gross Revenue Rs _ 15 00,000 

The Durbar has up to now donated a sum of Rs_ 50000 to the 
Viceroy s War Purposes Fund and will continue to contribute Rs 10,000 
annually for the duration of the War It has also made a gift of 
Rs 11,500 to the Orissa States Ambulance Corps and various other 
War Funds _ In addition, forest timbers worth about Rs 5,78,760 have 
so far been supphed by the Durbar Investments in War Loans 
amount to Rs 6,90,000 National Saving Certificates purchased by 
Durbar to the value of Rs 111,840 Defence Savings Certificates, 
Bonds and Stamps purchased by the general public including con- 
tractors and State Officials amounted to Rs 85,532 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
Dewan and Chef Ministery J W WoopuousE, BCS 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Development Munister Lat DonGAR SINGH BSc , fRetenue 
Minister K C Monanty, BL , State Civil and Sessions Judge 
J] K Biswas, BL , Forest Oficer G S Des, Supestntendent of 
Police R D Kuusta, MA, BL, State Engineer S M Basu, 
BE , Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent Saday Jail Dr GC 
Patnaik, MBBS , Sub-Divisional Officers. KumMarR J B DEo 
(Sadar), Bampev Ratu (Anandpur), BANsIDHAR Ratu, BA, 
(Champua) Offg , Munsir B K Das, BL , Mines Officer: A K 
Bost, BA, AISM, AMGI , Treasury Officer, Sadar BHOLANATH 
Das; Agricultural Oficery S M Iver, BSc (Agr), I DD , Superin- 
tendent of Excise. P N Paurit, Examiner of Accounts G C PATNAIK, 


BA. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 


Arsde-de-Camp Mavan Mouan Buany Controller of Household 
K K. BanerJEE. BA, BL. 


BAHADUR BIRENDRA 
BAHADUR SINGH, Ruler of 
Khairagarh State. 

Born: oth November 19I!4. 

Succeeded to Gadi: On 22nd 
October 1918. Invested with 
powers 10-12-1935. 

Title of Raja Bahadur Cog- 
ferred on him 1-1-1945. 

Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, Ewing Christ- 
ian College, Allahabad vand 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Marned: In May 1934 to 
the daughter of Raja Pratap 
Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, C.L.E., 
of Partabgarh Estate (Oudh). 

Hetr-Apparent: Shri Ravin- 
dra Bahadur Singh. 6b. 29th 
December 1940 

Population : 173,829. Avea: 931S8q.miles. Revenue: Rs. 5,80,000. 

General: The Raja Bahadur has introduced many beneficial re- 
forms. Free primary education, medical relhef, establishment of a Debt 
Concihation Board, and Village Panchayats, an elected Municipality at 
Dongargarh and Sanitation Committees at Khairagarh and Khamaria, 


Severe : RAJA 





an Advisory Board consisting of 12 non-officials, works of public 


utility costing Rs. 15,000 annually, grant of many concessions in the 
Forest and Agriculture Departments, and Panchayat grain Kothis are 
some of the many improvements effected. The Raja Bahadur presented 


a Swimming Bath to the Rajkumar College, Raipur, at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000. The Ruler is a member of the Standing Cttee. of the 
Chamber of Princes and a member of, the E. S. Agency Police Advisory 


Cttee, the E. S. Agency Forest and Agriculture Cttee., the E.S. Agency 


Post-war Reconstruction Cttee. and the All India Kshattriya Mahasabha 


Working Cttee., is the Chairman of the Rajkumar College Mg. Cttee. 
and Pres. of the Provincial Kshattriya Mahasabha, C. P. and 
Berar. On the outbreak of the War, the Raja Bahadur offered the 
Imperial Govt. the entire resources of his State in men and money. 
Rs 1,16,000 were donated to the War Purposes Fund. A sum of Rs. 
50,000 was sent by the Darbar for establishment of a Khairagarh State 
Indian Soldiers’ Canteen at any base Camp in India or the Middle East, 
as H. E. the C.-in-C. in India might deem fit. The Raja Bahadur donates 
Rs 500 per month from Oct. 1939 from his privy purse for the 
duration of the war, Donations to Red Cross and St. Dunstan’s 
Sections of the War Purposes Fund were also made. State Officers 
and others have volunteered one day’s pay every month from August 
1940 as long as the war lasts. The total donations sent so far amount 
to Rs 1,95,416, while investments in Defence Bonds, Defence Savings 
Certificates, etc , aggregate to about Rs. 18,13,000. 

Dewan: Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghaffar Khan, B.A. Muinister-in- 
Charge of Excise, Jail and Police: RAGHUMAR BIKRAM BAHADUR 
SincH. Revenue Minister: THAKUR VANSH BAHADUR SINGH. 


\ 
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HAIRPUR: His 
HIGHNESS MIR Faiz 
MoHAMMAD KHAN TALPUR, 
the present Ruler of 
Khairpur State. 


*Born: 4th Jan. Io13. 


Educated: At Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 


Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 


The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim  Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family, on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fateh Ali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and_ subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first-class State. It is the only State in 


sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 





Area: 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population: 305,787. 

Current annual income: Rs. 46,02,019. 


President, Council of Administration: Khan Bahadur 
Syed Ijaz Ali, O.B.E. 


Address: Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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PRATAP SINGH DEO, 

BA,MRA.S (London). 
The Ruling Family belongs to 
the celebrated Chauhan clan 
of Rajputs 


Born 8th Dec 1901, suc- 
ceeded to the Gad: on 18th 
Nov 1909, invested with full 
ruling powers in January 1925 

Educ Rajkumar College, 
Raipur , Allahabad Univ 
passed BA in 1924 An all 
round sportsman, physical cul- 
turist and a good shot 

Married In 1920, a 
daughter of Maharaja Sahib 
of Chhota Nagpur 


Hew  Shreemant Yuvraj 
Bhurendra Narain Singh Deo 
MA (age 22, studying Law Final Allahabad University) Married 
Princess of Wadhwan ({Kathiawar) on 6th Februxiry 1945 

Public Careey Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right, was one of the representatives of the States at the second 
Round Table Conference in London (1931) , Vice President, All India 
Kshattriya Maha-Sabha (1931 to 1941) , President of C P Provincial 
Kshattriya Sabha, the General Council of the Raj Kumar College, 
Raipur (1941 to 1944) the Council of Rulers, ES A (1937), Member, 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes and the Council of 
Rulers, ESA , Convener, Board of Control of the Common High 
Court of ES A and of the Board of Education ESA 

JAlvea 1,647 Sq Miles Populaizon 126874 (1941) 
Revenue Ks 15 66 474 

The State 1s very rich in forest and mineral wealth and this 
potential wealth 1s 1n the course of rapid development There are 5 
colheries working at present and 2 more are awaiting railway connec- 
tion Large tracts of land abounding in coal and other minerals are 
lying virgin The State 1s rapidly being industnalized 

Railway Stattons Manendragarh and Chirimin (B N Rly) 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Total cash contributions of the State towards His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund amount to Rs 131166 This includes 
asum of Rs 66,666 donated for the presentation of a ‘‘ Korea Spitfire’, 
and also the amount for ‘ Korea ambulance cai ’ and ‘ Korea armoured 
carrier’ Over Rs 19 lakhs have been invested 1n Defence Loans 
and Bonds of which 1 lakh 1s free of interest and 5 lakhs are invested in 
small savings certificates Other contributions are a recurring grant 
of Rs 150 per month to the Chhattisgarh States Canteen Fund, 
Rs 2000 invested by the State employees in Defence Savings Stamps 
and Certificates, recruitment and supply of 304 coolies for Assam 
Road Work , Coal and Timber supplies from the State for War Works. 


Dewan Rai Bahadur Sohan Lal Srivastava, M A, BSc [Retired District spceiaas 
and Collector (UP)) __ eer. : Seubibinmy us ane ee Mes 


K ° baat RajJA RAMANUJ 
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OTAH: Hon. Major 
K His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ 
MAHARAJ MAHI Maz- 
ENDRA MAHARAO RAJA SHRI 
BHIM SINGHJI SAHIB 
BAHADUR Manarao of Kotah. 

Born: 1909. 

Ascended the Gadi: 1940. 

Educated: Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Marned : A daughter of 
His late Highness Maharaja 
Ganga Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
of Bikaner in 1930. 

Hetr-Apparent: Maharaj 
Kumar Brijraj = Singhji 
Sahib, born on 21st February 1934. 

Area of the State: 5,684 sq. miles. Population: 777,398. 

Revenue: Rs, 52 lakhs. Salute: 17 guns. 

Family History: The Ruling family belongs to the Hara 
sect of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi 
family. Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during 
the reign of Madho Singhj1, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered 
according to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 
A High Court was established in 1938. 

There are 174 schools, 34 dispensaries and 469 Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the State. 

The Nagda-Muttra Section of the B. B. & C.I. Rly. and 
a portion of the Bina Baran Railway run through the State, 
a length of 28 miles over the latter being owned by the State. 

Capital: Kotah on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Other 
trading centres—Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the 
assistance of a State Council of four Ministers constituted as 
follows :— 

President: H.H. the Maharao Sahib Bahadur. 


Vice-President and 

Prime Minister \ K. B. L. Seth, tc.s. 
Home Mimister: Raj Chandrasenji of Kunadi. 
Revenue Ministery: Rao Sahib N. V. Joshi 


P.W. Minister: N. L. Iya, B.A., B.E., M.L.E. (India). 





-_ 
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URWAT: NawasB-  Mo- 

K HAMMAD SARWAR_ ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, FEROZz- 

JUNG, the present Ruler of 
Kurwai State. Born: On st 
December 1901. Succeeded to 
the Gad: in 1906 when a minor. 


Educated: At Daly College, 
Indore, and Mayo College, Ajmer; 
was thereafter sent as a selected 
candidate to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, for 
military training and returned 
with the King’s Commission. 


Married: Eldest daughter of 
His Highness the Ruler of 
Bhopal in 1926 and the youngest 
daughter of the Nawab Saheb of 
Wai in 1937. His Highness’ eldest 
son Prince Shahryar Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur, born on the 29th 
March 1934 is the heir presumptive of Bhopal. A daughter, Princess, 
Kaiser Zaman and ason, Prince Zafar Ali Khan who 1s the heir-apparent 
of Kurwai State, were born to the second Begum on the 5th June 1938 
and ist July 1941 respectively. Avea of the State : 144 Square Miles. 
Population : 20,537. Revenue: Over Rs. 4 lakhs. 

The Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invested with ruling powers on 
oth April 1923. The Nawab Saheb 1s popular among his subjects 
whose welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in hfe. He 1s a 
member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right and is an 
elected member of its Standing Committee. 

Education is imparted free in all the schools. Deserving boys 
are given scholarships and sent to different Colleges and technical 
institutions, In addition to the Central Hospital at the Capital, several 
dispensaries have been opened, where the public get free treatment. 
All the big villages in the State are connected with headquarters by 
telephone. The Judiciary is separated from the executive. Village 
Panchayat Boards Nhs been appointed. The election system has been 
introduced in the Municipality. Several Bunds and Tanks have been 
constructed for irrigation A qualified and expert Director of 
Agriculture has been appointed and a model Agricultural Farm 
established so that the cultivators can learn the latest methods of 
cultivation and derive full benefit by cultivating their lands on 
modern lines. Virginia Tobacco is being grown in the State on an 
extensive scale, which is scientifically cured in barns. Taccavi 
loans are granted to agriculturists. To improve trade, Mandis 
have been established which are making rapid progress. Money 
is advanced to merchants by way of encouragement at a cheap 
rate of interest. Legislative Assembly functions in the State. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan : Khan Saheb WALAQADR PirRzADA A. HASAN, MA, LLB. Revenue Mimister: S.A. 
Khan, B.a. Sessions Judge: S I. Hussain, BA., LLB Military Sey : Rat SAHEB Izzat NISHAN 


Capt. Dr. E. S. CHANDRA, L.M.P.c P, G P.G Cc. (London). Chref Secretary: Izzat NisHan C. 
CHIRAGUDDIN SaHEB. Mechantwal Secretary & O.C Kurwar Defence Forces, Capt. A. S, Khan, 
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UTCH: His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ MIRZA 
MAHARAO SHRI SIR 

VIJAYARAJJI SAVAI BAHADUR, 
G.B.E , Maharao of Kutch. 

Born in 1885. Married in 1907, 
Maharaj Kunvari Shri Padam- 
kunvar Ba of Siroh. 


Ascended the Gadi in 
January 1942. His Highness 
received the title of GBE. in 
June, 1945. 

Education: Privately 
educated under distinguished 
European and Indian tutors. 

Hew-Apparent: Yuvaraj 
Mahara} Kumar Shri 
Madansinhji. Born: October 
1909. Second son Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji. Born: 
1920 and the youngest son 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Himmatsinhj1, Born: 1928. 


Hew-Presumpiwe : Maharaj Kumar Shri Prithvirajji. Born 1936. 
Salute: Permanent 17 and local 19. 


Avea: 17,225 square miles, including the Runn which has an 
area of about 9,000 square miles. 


Revenue: About Rs. 48,00,000. Population: 500,800. 


The Maharao of Kutch is the head of the Jadeja Clan, a branch of 
the old Samma Rajputs who were overlords of Sind some 600 years 
ago. The Jadejas gradually passed into Kutch, and scions of the clan 
took possession of various tracts. Early in the 16th century, Maharao 
Khengaryji I became the first Ruler and Rao of the whole country. Bhuj 
was established as the capital of Kutch in 1549. For the last 125 
years there has been a succession of four great Rulers—Desal): II, 
Pragmalj:1 II, Khengarji III and now Maharao Vijayarajji—all in 
close friendship and co-operation with the Government of India. 

His Highness in his earlier days was a great sportsman—his chief 
sports being cricket, football, tennis, shikar and sculling. He is very 
fond of both botany and bird hfe. He has widely travelled in Europe 
and parts of India, and has a large number of close friends in Britain 
and in India. 

His Highness is putting into practice his schemes for the better- 
ment of his subjects in all directions and for the development of the 
State’s possibilities, notably in irrigation. 

In spite of 9 consecutive years of deficient rains, His Highness has 
contributed munificently to the war effort and is working in cordial 
co-operation with the Government of India for the safety and welfare 
of India. He is a member of the National Defence Council. 


Dewan : S. K. Nayampalli, B.A., LL.B. 
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UVARAJ MAHARAJ 

KUMAR SHRI MAD- 

ANSINHJI, Heir-Apparent 
of Kutch State. 


Born: October 12, 1909. 
Educated: Privately. 
Marned: Maharaj Kumari 
Shri Rajendra Kunvar 


Ba of Kishangarh in 1933: 
has 3 sons and 1 daughter. 





Eldest son, Maharaj Kumar Shri  Prithirajji, 
born 1936; second son, Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhupendrasinhji, born 1937; and the youngest son, 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Hanvantsinhji, born 1944. 


A keen rider and very fond of pigsticking and 
shikar. Has distinguished himself at tennis. 


The Maharaj Kumar has an attractive personality 
and a knack of making friends with all whom he 
meets. He has travelled much—mostly with his grand- 
father, His late Highness—both in Europe and in Africa. 
A deep thinker and interested in Indian philosophy. 
Attended the Coronation of King George VI in 1937. 
Takes an important part in the administration of the 
State and is a very popular figure throughout Kutch. 
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UNAWADA: LreEvrt. 

H. H. MAHARANA 

SHRI VIRBHADRASINHJI, 
RAJA}JI SAHEB of Lunawada. 


His Highness belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendent of 
Sidhraj Jaysinh Deo of 
Anhilwad Patan once _ the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch and 
Kathiawar. ° 


Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi: 1930. 


Educated : At Mayo College, 
Ajmer, Underwent Military 
Training at DehraDun and joined 
the Welch Regiment some three 
years ago for acquiring practical 
training in modern warfare. 


Married: In 1931. Maharani Saheb Shri Munherkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. Hi, Highness Maharana Raj Saheb Shri Sir 
Amarsinhji, KCSI,KCIE., of Wankaner State. 


War Efforts: The State contributes 5 per cent. of its gross 
revenues to H.E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund from the beginning 
of the War. Cash contributions to this and other War funds amount 
to Rs. 1,89,309-12-2. Investments in Defence Bonds and other War 
securities aggregate to Rs 5,67,710. The State has supplied recruits 
for M.T. Section and Infantry. The Maharana Saheb also offered 
his personal services at the front. The Ladies’ Work Party started 
by Shri Maharani Saheba is doing very useful work and has sent 
articles worth Rs. 574-12-0, the entire cost of which has been met by 
Her Highness from her privy purse National War Front work is also 
being vigorously carried on. The Maharana Saheb is an Hon. Colonel 
of Ranjit Infantry. A War Board constituted at the commencement 
of hostilities is doing useful work, by disseminating correct war in- 
formation and counteracting rumours. A corps of Civic Guards has 
been raised and they are instructed in A.R.P., First Aid and 
Physical Training. After great endeavours, the Maharana Saheb 
secured active Military job and had been on the Italian Front with 
Gen. Burch. 


No fees are levied in any of the Educational Institutions, either 
primary or secondary. Medical aid throughout the State is also 
given entirely free of charge. The State has rich forests and is 
considered a paradise for shikaris The town of Lunawada, the 
Capital, is a railway station at a distance of 25 miles from Godhra 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway (Bombay-Delhi Route.) The State 
abounds in very beautiful and charming natural sceneries. There is 
a pucca metalled road between Lunawada and Godhra and good 
roads exist between Lunawada and other important places. 
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STATE COUNCIL. 


President: H H THE MAHARANA SAHEB 


Dewan & Foreign and Political Member: A P Suan, B.A. 


(Hons ), Advocate. 
Waznyr & Home Member: MAHARAJ PRAVINSINHBJI. 
Popular Member; Rao SAHEB O G. PARIKH, 
Natb Dewan and gth Member : MAHARAJ VIRVIKRAMSINBJI. 
Chief Secretary: N.K KANABAR. ‘ 


JUDICIARY. 


High Court Judge: N N Patwarti, B.A, LLB, Solicitor. 
Disinnct and Sessions Judge: V.A MeEntsa, BA, LLB 


Nyayadhish and F C. Magistrate: G.H ANANDJIWALA,BA,LL B 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 


Private Secretary : SIDUBHAI KALUBHAI 

PWD Officer. MusaHEB CHATURSINHJI 

Police Superiniendent: S M Panpbya 

Chief Medical Oficey: DR N D SHavw, MBBS 
Revenue Officer. A R. Dave, BA. 

Customs Officer: S C. DAVE 

Forest Officer: S.L Dave. 

Head Master, S. K High School: R G Mon1,M A. 
Survey Officer: A K. PaTHak 

Band Master: U. I SHAIKH. 


EIRAPPARENT: 
MAHARAJKUMAR SHRI 
BHUPENDRASINHJI, born 

on 14th October, 1934. Raj- 
kumar Shri Dhirendrasinhji, 
born on 25th December, 1935. 
Rajkumar Shri Pushpendra- 
sinhji, boym on 31st January, 
1937. Area of State: 388 sq. 
miles. Popitlation: 1,05,318. 


Revenue: Rs. 8,00,000. 





Dynastic Salute: 9 guns. 
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SHREE PRALHADSINHJI 
of Lathi. 

Born: 31st March 1912. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakore Saheb 
Shree Pratapsinhji, died. 

Educated: at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and before 
formal installation on the goth 
February 1931, received practi- 
cal administrative training in 
various Departments of Wan- 
kaner State under the able 
supervision of His Highness the 
Maharana Rajsaheb. 

Married: Suryakunverba, 
daughter of the late Thakore 
Saheb of Kotda-Sangani, 
(Kathiawar). 

The Rulers of Lathi State, 
which is situated in Kathiawar, are Gohel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangj1 one of the sons of the famous Sejakj1, the common ancestor 
of Bhavnagar, Palitana and Lathi Houses. The present Thakore 
Saheb is the 26th in descent from Sarangji who was famous for his 
glorious and chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. He is the Grandson of 
Thakore Saheb Sursinhji, best known as “ Kalapi’’ whose poetic 
genius has shed a lustre over the literary life of modern Gujarat. 

The Thakore Saheb made primary education free at the time 
of his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
associate public opinion in matters of public interest. 

Area: 48square miles. Population: 10,812. 

Revenue: 2,70,000. Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

Son and Heir-Aptasent: K.S. BHUPENDRASINHJI. 

and Son: K. S. KIrRTIKUMARSINHJI. 

K. S. MANGALSINHJI. 

K. S. HARISCHANDRASINHJI. (Naib Karbhari). 

K. S. GAMBHIRSINHJ1I OF Latu1: Private Secretary. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Members of Council : 

BavALAL UTTAMRAM UpapHYAyY: Political Councillor. 

PRABHUDAS VASHRAM SHAH: Revenue & Finance Councillor. 

IsUFALLY TAYABALI VorRA: Public Works & Municipal Councillor. 

Judicial Officers : 

High Court Judge & Legal Advisey: BHUPATRAI M. Bucu,: 

_ B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish ; JANARDAN A. Baxt, B.A.,LL.B., ADvocaTE(O.S.). 

Nyayadhish & First Class Magistrate: MADHUSUDAN A. MEHTA, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Medical Officey: DR. PRANJIVAN K. DAVE. 

Educational Inspector: AMRITLAL D. PANDYA, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police: GULMOHAMAD H. SINDHI. 


Lj‘ se : THAKORE SAHER 
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ANAVADAR : KHAN 
SAHEB GULAM MOINUD- 
DIN KHAN, Ruler of 
Manavadar State and Bantwa, 
is a descendant of the illustrious 
Babi (Usman Zai Pathan) family 
who, since the reign of Humayun, 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat 
Born On the 22nd Decem- 
ber IQII. Invested with full 
ruling powers on the 21st Novem- 
ber 1931 Educated At the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Marned In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiga 
Begum, sister of the present 
Sheikh Saheb of Mangrol 
The Khan Saheb 1s an all- 
round sportsman and specialises 
m Hockey and Cricket He 
represented India at the 
Western Asiatic Games held in New Delhi 1n 1934 and was selected 
captain of the Western India States Cricket Association’s Team for 
the Inter-Provincial Tnals of 1935. 


Fatima Siddiqa Begum Saheba, revered mother of the Khan Saheb, 
was the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during the 
minority of the Khan Saheb from 1918 to 1931, she was awarded the 
‘‘ Kaiser-1-Hind ’’ Gold Medal by Government for her admunistrative 
genius which was amply demonstrated during her Regency. 

Hew-Apparent Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam Khan born on 
the 15th March 1935 Second son Nawabzada Mahomed Fatehuddin 
Khan born on 16th June r9q1. 


The State imparts free education ta boys and girls and every 
village is provided with a school where free primary education 1s given. 
An up-to-date hospital cares for the poor classes. 

The State enjoys full criminal and civil powers. 

Avea of the State. 107 square miles. Population 32,000 

Revenue Rs. 7.5 lakhs 


STATE OFFICERS. 
Dewan NARENDRARAI D. Bucu, Bar-at-Law. 
High Court Judge D.N. Vaxtit, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Na1b-Dewan * MANILAL VRAJLAL VACHHARAJANI, B A., LL B. 
Sar Nyayadhtsh, 3B. N. Menra, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary: AHMEDJAN KHAN A. KHAN. 
Chief Medical Oficey Dr. A.D. Jowrrs, M B.,B.S. 
Police Superintendent; KHAN BAHADUR N. Bast. 
Nyayadiish: M. H. Memon, B.A., LL.B. 
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AYURBHANJ: FLIGuHT- 

LIEUTENANT MAHARAJA 

Sir Pratap CHANDRA 

Buanyj Deo, K.C.1.E., Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj. 

Born: February 18, 1901. 

Succeeded on the 23rd April 
1928. 

The Maharaja is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. Pro-chancellor of the 
Utkal University. 

Educated: At Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married: On the 25th 
November 1925, a daughter of 
Maharajkumar Sirdar Singhji 
of Shahpura, Rajputana. 

Heiv-Apparent: TIUKAIT 
PRADEEP CHANDRA BHANJ DEo. 

Avea of Staié: 4,243 square miles. Population : 990,977. 

Revenue ; Rs. 34,00,000. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering 42, of which 23 are known as 
Orissa States, 16 as Chhatisgarh States, and 3 as Bengal States. 

The Capital of the State is Baripada, a progressive Municipal 
town which provides modern amenities. Baripada and the southern 
parts of the State are served by the Mayurbhanj Railway which takes 
off at Rupsa, a junction station on the Calcutta-Madras line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The northern portion of the State is, like- 
wise, served by a broad-gauge section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
which*connects with Tatanagar on the Calcutta-Bombay line. , 

The Ruling family is the head of the Bhanja Vansi Kshatriyas of 
Orissa and claims to belong to the solar line. The emblem of the State 
is a peacock and the State crest is a peacock on either side of a shield 
which bears the device of a trident, a bull, a crescent moon and a lotus ~ 
in full bloom. The geographical and strategic position of the State 
constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the East 
India Company and the Mahrattas were engaged in a struggle for 
supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhan] supported the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 

The administrative machinery of the State is modelled generally 
on British Indian lines—-Judicial independence being secured for it 
under a full-powered High Court. The State is rich in mineral and 
forest resources—iron ore mining undertaken by the Tatas forming the 
principal industry. The State has recently embarked on a policy of 
rapid and progressive indWtrialisation and factories for vanadium, 
glass, textiles, potteries, plastics and plastic products, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals have been set up. Cottage Industries also receive due 
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share of importance. There is an Industrial School and the 
Mayurbhan) Tussar Textiles and Cottage Industry products receive 
appreciation of people both in India and abroad The systematic 
Geological and Botanical surveys conducted with a view to improving 
the potential resources of the State have yielded valuable results and 
large deposits of vanadium bearing magnetite, glass sand and kaolin 
have been discovered There are 3 major irrigation schemes working at 
present and new projects are being undertaken yearly to provide 
facilities for water supply both for ir1igational and drinking purposes In 
order to improve the economic condition of the agriculturists, the State 
has opened an Agriculture Department established granaries and passed 
several legislative measures besides making liberal annual grants of loans 
Free medical relief is being given by a fully equipped hospital at the 
Capital with several branch dispensaries spread over the State Primary 
education is also given free, adult education forming an important item 
of the Rural Reconstruction programme Scholarships are granted 
liberally and an increased expansion of educational institutions has 
given a great impetus to the spread of literacy The State 1s richin 
antiquities The recent discovery of palzolithic sites and other 
archeological finds testify to its ancient civilization and culture 


With a view to bringing the people of the State into closer touch 
with the administration, the Maharaja has inaugurated 5 Praja Sabhas 
These representative assemblies consist of a majority of members 
elected on the basis of adult franchise and they represent all shades 
of local opinion in matters concerning the welfare of the people in 
general The establishment of a Central Assembly has been announced 
and 1t will have the right of (1) making laws (2) discussing the budget 
and (3) interpellation and right of moving resolutions Among other 
important steps taken during the reign of the present Ruler for the 
amelioration of the conditions of his subjects mav be mentioned (1) the 
opening of the Mayurbhanj State Bank (1) Installation of electricity 
and waterworks at the Capital, (2+) the imtroduction of telephonic 
communication all over the State, and (tv) the construction and 
remodelling of administrative buildings The Maharaja is ably assisted 
by his Dewan Major B P Pande, BA LLB, FRES (London) 


By his singleness of purpose and devotion to duty the Maharaja 
has inspired the entire population of the State where the war drive 1s 
daily gaining in momentum and Mayurbhan] 1s proud of an unbroken 
history of services to His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Empire 
Besides placing his personal services and resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty, the Maharaja has contributed three first rate air- 
crafts costing approximately Rs 2 6lakhs for use in connection with the 
war The State has sofar given over Rs 24 lakhs to the various war 
funds and war loans. It has already supplied timber costing approxi- 
mately a crore of rupees and has further undertaken to supply large 
quantities tor war purposes The Mayurbhan) Central War Efforts 
Committee and 1ts branches are doing useful work in furthering the war 
efforts of the State With a view to preserving internal security and 
tranquillity, the State has introduted almost all important measures 
contained in the Defence of India Rules The Maharaja has also 
directed the issue of a war supplement to the fortnightly State Gazette 
for dissemination of authentic war news 
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ITRAJ (SENIOR): SHRI- 
MANT NARAYANRAO 
GANGADHARRAO ~ altas 

TATYASAHEB PATWARDHAN 
RajJA SAHEB OF MIRAJ SR. 
which is one of the progressive 
states of historical importance 
in the Deccan Agency of the 
Southern Mahratta Group. 


Born: 6th September 1898. 
Educated: The State High 
School, Miraj. Succeeded to the 
Gadi: 11th December 1939 on 
the demise of his father and was 
invested with full powers on 
12th January 1940byH.E. The 
Viceroy. Married: Shrimant 
Sow. Laxmibaisaheb, daughter 
of K. V. Apte, 1918. Heir-Apparent: Shrimant Yuvarajsaheb 
Madhavrao Raosaheb, born 1922. Daughter: Shrimant Mangala 
Raje, born 1923. 





The Raja Saheb takes interest in Marathi literature and in 
religious, spiritual and historical books. Publications: “ The Rise 
of the Otoman Empire "’ in Marathi, also contributions to periodicals 
on historical subjects. 


The Raja Saheb fhinutely studied political and administrative 
problems during his stay in Poona before succeeding to the Gadi. 
He has effected many changes in all branches of the adminis- 
tration and particularly in the Departments of Justice, Education, 
Rural Uplift and Medical Aid. Reforms have been introduced to 
associate the people more and more with the administration of 
the State. The Raja Saheb takes personal interest in the war 
efforts of the State. 


Recreations : Shikar, Riding and outdoor games. 


Area of the State : 342 sq. miles. Population : 108,621. Annual 
Income : Rs. 6,15,374-9-10. 


The Raja Saheb is assisted by D. S. Gokhale, B.a. 
(Dewan) and V. V. Phadke, B.A., LL.B. (Sessions Judge & Law 
Member) in the administration of the State. 


Address ; Miraj (S.M.C.) 
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IRAJ (Jr.) MEHERBAN 
SHRIMANT SIR MADHAV- 
RAO HARIHARRAO aitas 
BABASAHEB PATWARDHAN KC 
IE (1936), Raja of Miraj Junior 
State, is the 2nd son of the late 
Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior He 
was selected by the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899, by 
Lady Parwatibaisaheb, mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born:In 1889 Educated; At 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Was invested with full powers 
on the 17th March 1909 
Marnage Married, Shrmant 
Saubhagyavati Thakutaisaheb, 
daughter of the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of 
Bareilly. Has three sons and three daughters 

Hew-Apparent Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alas Balasaheb, born 3rd Dec s1909 Married 

Recreations Tennis and Shikar. 

Area 1964 square miles Population 46,328 Revenue 
Rs 449405 Capital Town $Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangl1) 

Rao Bahadur V V Yargop, BA, LLB, Diwan of the State, 1s 
the Raja Sahebs sole Minister The Raja Saheb received the Silver 
Coronation Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911 The hereditary title of 
‘Rajya’’ was conferred upon him on 9th June 1938. He 1s entitled 
to be received by the Viceroy. The State was placed 1n direct political 
relations with the Government of India from 1st April1933 The 
State can try its own subjects as well as the subjects of other 
States for capital offences and can make its own legislation 


On the declaration of war the Raja Saheb placed all the resources of 
the State at the disposal of H E the Viceroy. The Durbar has contn 
buted Rs 4,7ootoH E the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, Rs 1,147 8-0 
to the Red Cross Fund and has purchased interest-free bonds worth Rs 
2,000, the State has recently invested Rs 50,000 1n the Defence of India 
Loans A recurring monthly contribution of Rs 30 to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund has been given by Raj Kumar Dada Saheb from 
January 1942 Rs 600 have been collected and given to the One Anna 
Dnive started by Mrs. Edwards, President, Red Cross Society, Kolhapur 
War Committees have been formed in every Taluka The Durbar has 
contributed Rs 2,000 for the purchase of Armoured Carriers About 
350 persons—residents and subjects of the Miray Junior State—have 
already been recruited to the Indian Forces In addition about 150 
outsiders have been enrolled as recruits during the visits of the A R.O, 
Kolhapur, to Budhgaon The subjects of the Miraj Jumior State have 
invested about Rs 11,200 in the Defence Loans and Certificates 
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ORVI: His HicuHngss 
M MAHARAJA SHREE 
LUKHDHIRJI BAHADUR, 
GBE, KC.S. 1. -LL.D;. 
Maharaja of Morvi. 


Born: 1876, 

Ascended the Gad1* 1922. 

Educated Privately in 
India and England. 


Hew  YuvaRAJ SHREE 
MAHENDRASINHJI. 


Second Son MAHARAJ 
KUMAR SHREE KALIKAKUMAR, 


Avea of State About 1,072 
Square mules in Kathiawar. 
Morvi State has a district 
in Cutch also with an area 
of about 50 square miles. 


Population : 141,817 in 
1o4r (Increase during 
1931-1941, 25 per cent ) 

Average Annual Gross Revenue: Rs. 60,00, 000. 

Salute II guns. 

Chief Port wn the State Navlakhi. Regular periodical service 
of ocean-going steamers from Great Britain and America as well as 
Indian Ports A regular ferry service is daily running between 
Navlakhi and Kandla, Cutch. 

Morvi Railway, owned entirely by the State, 133 mules. 

Morvi Tramway, owned entirely by the State, 63 mules. 

State Postal Service Post offices 1n over 60 per cent. of the State 
villages , letter-boxes 1n a further 20 per cent. of them. 

State Telephone Over 40 per cent. of ,the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries wn the State- Cotton Pressing and Ginning Factories, 
the Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd , the Morvi Salt Works, Railway 
Workshops, Electrical Power House, the Ramesh Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, Shree Mahendrasinhy: Glass Works, the Mayur 
Metal Works, the Bone Factory, the Morv1 Match Works, the Hardware 
and Fittings Manufacturing Factory, the Kathiawar Paint Works, 
the Oil Mill, and the Morvi Tin Factory. 

Free primary and secondary education 1s available throughout 
the State. 

The Morv: Technical Institute was opened in July 1940. 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President > Yuvaraj Shree Mahendrasinh)1. 
Vice-President and Dewan M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 
1st Member. Dolarra1M Buch, BA , LLB. 
Ag 2nd Member: Jaywantsinhj: K Gohel, Bar-at-Law 
(A list of the State’s War contributions 1s given on the next page.) 
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EIR-A PPARENT: 
MAHARAJ KUMAR 
SHREE MAHENDRASINHJI, 

HEIR-APPARENT, Morvi STATE, 
KATHIAWAR. 

Born: ist January 1918. 

Educated at home under 
highly qualified English and 
Indian tutors; at Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot; at Bradfield 
College, England; and at St. 
Mary’s School, Bombay. 

Travelled in Europe with 
experienced Guardians. 

In 1938 he was associated with 
Members of the State Council for 
training in State administration. 
Having become acquainted with 
the working of the administra- 
tion, was appointed Joint 
President, State Council, in 1939, 
and President, State Council, in October 1940. 

On the declaration of the War H. H. the Maharaja of Morvi placed 
the resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Since then the following contributions have been made 
for various War purposes :— 

Rs. 5,00,000 to H. E, the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

»»  1,35,000 for the purchase of two Spitfire Fighters. 

‘3 75,000 to the Indian Red Cross and the St. John 

Ambulance Association. 

mA 10,000 to St. Dunstan’s Fund. 

. 10,000 to the Western India States War Plane Fund 

contributed by the people of the State. 

3 5,000 to King George’s Fund for Sailors. 

es 2,000 to the Hellenic War Fund. 

a 1,500 to the Silver Trinket Fund by His Highness’ family 

and the people of Morv1. 





- 6,660 to various other war funds. 

5 10,000 to H E the Viceroy’s Fund for providing comforts 
and amenities to Indian Tioops. 

a 5,000 to the Western India States War Gifts’ Fund. 


ee 25,000 to H. E the Viceroy’s Red Cross Prize Fund Appeal. 

mm 1,000 towards the Greek Relief Fund. 

In addition large office accommodation in a building owned by 
the State in Bombay has been placed at the disposal dfthe Govern- 
ment free of any rent. Besides this brand new rails with fishplates 
covering a length of 30 miles, 20 covered and 31 open Metre-gauge 
Railway wagons for despatch overseas, one metre-gauge P class Loco- 
motive, one steam-tug ‘“‘Jumna’’ now renamed by Government 
‘‘Morvi’”’ have been despatched. His Highness’ Bombay House 
‘‘ Mohim-Mahel’’ with furniture has been lent rent free. Further, His 
Highness has promised a yearly contribution of Rs. 1,440 towards 
the ‘ adoption ’ of two Polish children till the war lasts. 
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ANSA: Raorjyr SHREE 
SAJJANSINHJI, the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 

State. Born: 3rd November 1908. 
Succeeded to the Gad: on 4th 


January 1934. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 


Hewrv-Apparent : Yuvraj Shri 
Vanrajsinhji. Born : 7th October 
1939. 


Mansa is a State in the West- 
ern India States Agency. The 
ruling house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavda who, in 764 A.D., 
ruled over Gujarat with his 
capital at Anhilvad-Patan, and 
according to a statement of an 
Arabian traveller quoted in the Ras-Mala, ‘‘ he was one of the four 
great kings of the world.” 

The present ruler’s father Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled 
Mansa for 37 years. He took great interest in the plantation of mango 
trees and in general agricultural development. He visited Europe 
in 1928, and while in England attended the sittings of the Round 
Table Conference. 

The present Raolji is married to the youngest daughter of Captain 
His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Amarsinhji, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Maharana Rajasaheb of Wankaner. The Raolji and his 
Ranisaheba travelled extensively in Europe and America during 1935-36. 

The eldest sister of the present ruler is married to His Highness 
Maharaulji Shree Sir Indrasinhji, K.C.I.E., of Bansda, and the 
younger sister to the Thakore Saheb of Lakhtar. The State contri- 
butes Rs. 2,000 annually towards the War Fund. 


Area of the State: 25 square miles. 
Population : 18,681. 


Mansa is in the North-East of Ahmedabad and is three miles 
distant from Makakhad, arailway station on G.B.S. Railway. Mansa 
is the largest town in the Mahikantha Agency. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 


Dewan ;: MAHAPRASAD UMIASHANKAR ARWIND, B.A., LL.B. 
Sir-Nyayadhish : BHAILAL M. Parexu, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Oficer: B. M. PAREKH, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhish : Vinopray B. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

Medical Officer: Dr. S. V. MonILLE, M.B.B.S. 

Private Secretary ; KK. S. NARENDRASINHJI J. JALA. 
Superintendent of Police: PratarsinH H. PuNaAR, 
Treasury Officey: KRISHNALAL U. Vyas. 
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UDHOL: SHRIMANT 

RajJA BHAIRAV SINH, 

(minor), Ruler of 
Mudhol State claims descent 
from the Sheshodia Maha- 
ranas of Udaipur. 

Born: 15th October 1929. 
Succeeded his father, who 
abdicated the Gadi on the gth 
November 1937. Education: 
at the Shri Shivaji Prepara- 
tory Military School, Poona, 
and he was at Westgate-on- 
Sea, England, for 4 years. He 
joined the Doon School at 
Dehra Dun in Feb. 1941, 
where he is now continuing 
his studies. Avea: 369 sq. 
miles. Population: 72,447. 
Revenue: 4,65,112. Salute: 9 
guns. The Raja is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 


The minority administration is carried on by a Council 
of Regency, consisting of Shri Lady Parvatidevi, Regent 
Ranisaheba, mother of the minor Rajasaheb as President, with 
the Dewan as Vice-President and three other members. The 
Regent is also assisted by the Adviser in important questions of 
administration and policy. 


Mudhol is one of the oldest Maratha States in India and has 
been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation. 


On the outbreak of the War the Darbar placed all the resources of 
the State at the disposal of His Majesty’s Govt., and have contributed 
up-to-date a sum of Rs. 4,000 towards H. E. the Viceroy’s War Pur- 
poses Funds, invested Rs. 46,136-10-9 in 3 per cent. Defence Bonds 
and announced a monthly grant of Rs. 2 to the family, or near relative 
of the recruits, when on active service out of India. A cash reward of 
Rs. 3 per recruit is also being paid to stimulate recruiting. A Publicity 
Office is carrying on propaganda work and distributing bulletins, etc. ; 
280 recruits and 9 technicians from the State have so far joined the 
Army. Contributions have been made by the State subjects to the 
extent of Rs.27,320 to the Indian Defence Loans, Rs. 832 to the War 
Gifts Fund, Rs. 2,250 to the Belgaum Rupee Prize Fund and 
Rs. 364-14-0 tu the China Day Fund. The Darbar together with 
the people have also donated Rs. 4,433-13-4 to the Indian Red Cross 
Fund in addition to the Darbar’s monthly contribution of Rs. 50, 
Rs. 18-4-0 and silver articles weighing 362 tolas have been contribut- 
ed to the Silver Trinket Fund. The State N. W. F. is doing useful 
work. A ladies’ club under the auspices of the Regent Ranisaheba is 
supplying knitted articles to the fighting men. The Regent Rani- 
saheba has given free of cost a Stone-crusher to the Military Dept. 





WALT SALAM JU . 
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YSORE: His HIGHNESS 

SIR SRI JAYA CHAMARA- 

JENDRA WADIYAR BAHA- 
DuR G.C.S.I. MAHARAJA OF 
MYSORE. 


Born: 18th July 1919. 
Succeeded: August 1940. 


Invested with full ruling 
powers: 8th September 1940. 

Studied at the Maharaja’s 
Coll., Mysore, and passed B.A. 
of the Mysore Univ. in 1938. 
Honorary LL.D. of the Benares 
Hindu Univ., 1942. Created 
G.C.S.I. in 1945. 

Avea: 29,474.82 sq. miles 

Population : 7,329,140. 

Revenue: Rs 8,18,00,000. 

The Maharaja is very keen on 
the promotion of the War effort 
in the State. The contributions 
from H.H. the Maharaja’s privy purse and the Government amount to 
Rs.49} lakhs. Following are the more important of these contributions: — 

(1) Rs. 1,33,333 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund in Dec. 1940 for the 

relief of air-raid victims in London. (2) Rs. 8,33,731 in January 1941 
for the purchase of aircraft to form the Mysore Squadron of the Royal 
Air Force (3) Rs. 5,00,000 to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund in June 1941 for the welfare of Indian troops. 
(4) Rs. 1,00,000 to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
in September 1941 for the gift of a Fighter Plane named ‘‘ Mysore’’ for 
the Indian Air Force. (5) Rs. 6,50,000 in January 1942 for providing 
a vessel for the Royal Indian Navy. (6) Ks. 10,00,000 to His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund in November 1943. 
(7) Rs. 25,000 in response to Her Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow’s appeal for funds in aid of the Red Cross week. 
(8) Rs 50,000 for providing amenities to the Military hospitals and 
Indian troops in the State (9) Rs 10,00,000 to His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund in November 1944. (10) Rs. 5,00,000 
to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 1n February 1945. 





Dewan of Mysore: 
PRADHANASIROMANI N. MADHAVA Rau, C.1LE. 
Private Secretary to His Highness: 
AMATYASIROMANI T. THUMBOO CHETTY, B.A., O.B.E., K.S.G. 


MINISTERS, 


O. Putra REDDY,MA,I.CS , Minister for Revenue. 

M. A. SREENIVASAN, B.A., Mintster for Agriculture. 

Dr. T.C. M. Rovan, M D., Minister for Education and Public Health. 
O. S. NASRULLA SHERIFF, M.A., LL B., Minister for Law. 

L. Sippappa, B.A., LL.B., Minister for Public Works, 


Huzur Secretary to His Highness: 
T. Ramatya, B.A. (Hons.). 
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AGOD: Raja SHRIMANT 
MAHENDRA SINGH Ju 
DEo BAHADUR. 


Born: 5th Feb. 1916. Succeeded : 
26th Feb. 1926 and assumed full 
powers on gth Feb. 1936. Educ. : 
Daly College, Indore, and receiv- 
ed administrative training at 
Bangalore. Marned : May 1932 
a daughter of H. H. the Maha- 
rana Sahib of Dharampur. 
Married again on June toth, 1941, 
a daughter of Thakur Shri Vi- 
rendra Bahadur Singh of Bandhi 
in Sohawal State, C.I. Has 
4 sons and 5 daughters. 

Area: 501.49q. miles. Popu- 
lation : 87,911. Revenue : Nearly 
Rs. 3 lacs. Salute: 9 guns. 
Capital: Nagod (16 miles from 
Satna). Recreation: Tennis, 
Hockey, Cricket and Shooting. 

Geologically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Lime- 
stone of a superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone 
is found close to the chief town and is the most valuable source 
yet known in India. There are very good prospects for industries such 
as the manufacture of sugar, oil, alcohol, soap and the like 

Administration : A Legislative Assembly of 25 Members, 15 elected 
and 10 nominated, has been established, also an Executive Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President and 4 Members (two officials 
nominated and 2 elected). Elementary and secondary education 1s free. 
The State maintains an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School as well as 27 
Vernacular Schools, one Sanskrit and one Music School. Medical aid 
is free to all, which also benefits subjects of neighbouring States. 

Way Efforts: On the outbreak of the War the Ruler immediately 
placed all the resources of the State at the disposal of the Crown 
and has donated about Rs. 50,000 to the War Purposes Funds, 
About Ks. 10,000 have been separately subscribed towards the Indian 
Red Cross, St. Dunstan’s Hostel, Silver Trinket and other War Funds. 
The State subjects and officers have also subscribed to the Defence 
Loan, and have invested about Rs. 10,000/- 1n the National Savings 
Certificates. 





STATE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Pres. Shriman Raja Sahib Bahadur; Vsce-Pres. & Chief Min. Rao Bahadur Kesar 
Singh): Vidyaratna, B.a , LL.B. ; Revenue Man. -S. P. Namdeo Visharad ; Official Member: 
M. >. Shrivastava , Hon Member: T.D Nagar Seth. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Guardian & Tutor to the Hesr-Apparent : R. B. Johri, 8. com ; Khasgs Officer & Huzur 
Sey: L R.G. Singh; Dist Magte.:S A Husain, psc., 1.8 , Forest Officer: Pt. 
G. P. Pathak; Supdt. of Polsce: S. P. Singh , State Accountant: M A. Ilahi; Tehdr. Husur 
Tehsil: Kr. A.C. Singh, BA, Tehssldar Unchhera: Lal A. P. Singh; Hd. Master: 
B. S. Chauhan, 8.A., L.T.; Medscal Officer, Nagod: Vacant, S, A. S. Unchhera : B.S. 
K. Shrivastava, u.m.p.; Electric Engineer: Vacant State Engr.: Pt. G. S. Vaidya; 
Counce! Secy.: Md. Umar Daraz, Head Clerk D. P. Shmvastava, I.Sc.Ac. 

High Court Judge for the Group States and Nagod: Rat Bahadur Bhagwat Pd.,; 
Distract and Sessions Judge for the Group and Nagod Mr. B.S. Seekond, 8.a., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 
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ARSINGARH: His 

HIGHNESS Raja SHRI 

SIR VIKRAM  SINGHJI 
SAHIB BaHapur, K.C.L.E., the 
present Kuler of Narsingarh 
State, C.I. 

The ruling family is Umat 
or Parmar Rajput. 

Born : 21st September, 1909 
Succeeded his father on 23rd April 
1924. Invested with full ruling 
powers on 7th October 1929. 

Educated at Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Passed the Mayo College 
Diploma Examination in April 
1927. Received administrative 
training in Mysore State. 

Marned in 1929 a daughter 
of the present Ruler of Cutch 
State. 





Awarded K.C.I.E., in 1941 


Continental Tours :—His Highness undertook three tours during 
the years 1928, 1933 and 1936. 


Area :—734 Square Miles. Annual Income :—Rs. 9,50,000. 
Population :—125,178 (per census of 1941). Salute :—11 Guns. 


Capital :—Narsingarh, which is situated at latitude 23° 43’ North, 
longitude 77° 9’ East. 


The State maintains a Dak Bungalow. WNarsingarh is situated 
52 miles from Bhopal Railway Station (G.1I.P. Railway). A regular 
motor service runs daily from Bhopal to Narsingarh. Besides Narsin- 
garh Town there are three well established commercial centres in the 
State, viz., Pachore, Khujnere, and Chhapinera. Amongst old historical 
monuments are Behar, a Buddhist relic of antiquity, and an old Shiva’s 
temple. 


His Highness has effected many reforms with unprecedented success. 
Legislation for the prevention of child marnage, abolition of Nukta 
ceremony, beggars, etc., are some of the measures enacted. Local 
Self-government has been thrown open to the public, and the Munici- 
palities have a majority ofelected members. The State has made much 
progress during the regime of the present Ruler who takes personal 
interest in its day-to-day administration. A High Court and Ijlas-i- 
khas, the Edwards Bridge, culverts and Irrigation tanks have been 
constructed. Efforts are being made to better the condition of 
agriculturists. Taccavi loans are granted lavishly every year and 
His Highness graciously granted a general remission of arrears 
of land revenue totalling more than Rs. 10,00,000. 


The State maintains one High School, one Girls’ Middle School 
and many primary schools. Education is wholly free in the State. 
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Well-equipped Hospitals supply free medical aid to all. Unani and 
Ayurvedic systems are encouraged in the State by grant of suitable 
allowances to private practitioners. 

Recreations :—Tennis, Billiards and Shooting. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL : 

President: His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, Vice- 
president : Rai Sahib Munshi Brahma Dina, B.A., LL.B. (Judicial) ; 
Rai Sahib Lala Raghubar Dayal (Revenue): Rao Bahadur Mahara) 
Shri Prabhunath Singhji Sahib Dharmalankar (General); Khan 
Sahib Mulla Abdul Quadir, BA , LLB (Home) 

There is an independent High Court presided over by C. B. 
Sanghi, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, as Judge. He also acts as Adviser-in- 
Chief to His Highness. 

WAR EFFORTS : 


As soon a3 war was declared His Highness placed all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of the Government. His Highness 
has ever since directed and taken personal interest in the organisa- 
tion of war efforts in the State in all directions. He has constituted 
a War Committee under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur Mahara) 
Shri Prabhunath Singhji Sahib. A ladies’ work party has been 
organised which is working under the direct and personal supervision 
of Her Highness Shri Maharaniji Sahiba. 


The following are the principal contributions which aggregate 
Rs. 78,680-12-4 upto the end of 1944 :— 


1. War fund : ans ex Rs. 61,044 7 10 
z. Red Cross and Ladies’ work party 11,983 12 o 
3. Silver Trinket fund - - 1,513 4 6 
4. Miscellaneous re - ae 4,139 4 oO 





Total Rs. 78,680 12 4 

The Ladies’ work party has prepared and sent about 10,500 cotton 

and woollen articles. There is also 

a National War Front Organisa- 

tion under control of the Vice- 
president, State Council. 

The State has also determined 
to begin the small Savings Scheme 
started by the Government of 
India. 


EIR-APPARENT: His 
HIGHNESS THE RAJA SAHIB 
: BAHADUR has adopted as 
heir-apparent Maharaj Kumar 
, shri Bhanuprakash Singhj1 Sahib 
Bahadur, the eldest son of his 
youngest uncle, Rao Bahadur 
Maharaj Shri Prabhunath Singhji 
Sahib, Dharmalankar General 
Member, State Council, Narsingarh 
State. He isin his Sixteenth year 
and is prosecuting his studies 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
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AWANAGAR: CoLonrL 
His HIiGuHNEss 
MAHARAJA SHRI SIR 

DIGVIJ AYSINHJI RANJIT- 
SINHJI JADEJA, G.C.LE 
K.C.S.1., ADC., Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

Born: 1895. Adopte | 
son of His late Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhj1 Vibhaji Jadeja 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received the Insignia of 
K.C.S.I. m 1935 and of 


G.C.LE. in 1939. 





College and University Col 
lege, London. 


Married: 7th March 1935, a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. Member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet and the Pacific War Council, 1942. 


Spectalised Courses: Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and Searchlight Course. 

Recreation: Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 

Addvess: Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Avea of State: 3,791 sq. miles. Population : 504,006. 

Revenue : About a crore of rupees yearly. 

Salute : 15 guns. Chief Port: Bedi Bunder. 

Heiy-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb. Born on 2oth February 1939. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan: Kuan BAHADUR MERWANJI PESTONYI, B.A., LL.B. 
Military Secretary and Home Member : CoL. MAHARAJ SHRI HIMATSINYJI. 
Judicial Secretary: YK. K. THAKor, B,A., LL.B, 
General Secretary: M. D. SoLANKI, B.A., LL.B. 
Ag. Home Member : NaorojI M DARUKHANAWALA. 
Ag. Revenue Secretary : K.S. SuRSINHJI, B.A, (Cantab.), M.sc. (California). 
Pohtical Secretary: Dwarkapas L. SARAYA, B.A, LL.B. 
Special Officer: J.M. Baxi. 
Personal Assistant: Major GEOFFREY CLARKE. 
Manager, J. & D. Railway: Rat SAHEB GIRDHARLAL D. MEHTA. 
Offg. Port Commissioner: M.D Solanki 
Chief Medscal Officer: Dr. P. M. MEHTA, M.D., MS., F,C,P.S. 


Educated: Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot; Malvern 
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RCHHA: His Hicu- 
NESS SARAMAD-I- 
RAJAHAI, BUNDEL- 

KHAND SHRI SAWAI 
MAHENDRA MAHARAJA SIR 
VIR SINGH DEV BAHADUR, 
K.C.S.I., oF ORCHHA. 

Born: 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi: On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated:. Daly 
College, Indore; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 

of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on 4th March rg1rg_ (decd.) ; 
subsequently married a grand-daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gondal. 


Hetr-Apparent : RAJA BAHADUR SHRI DEVENDRA SINGH 
Ju DEv. 


Area of State: 2,080 square miles Population: 
363,405. Revenue: About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 
Salute : 15 guns. 


War Efforts :—At the outbreak of War, the Ruler placed 
all his resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor. A sum of Rs. 42,000, besides other minor articles, 
has been donated. Rs. 500 was collected for the Silver 
Trinket Fund. 

Recruitment is going on successfully. Besides a large 
number of ordinary sepoys two State candidates have received 
emergency commissions. 


STATE CABINET. 

President: His Hicuness Vice-President Rao Rajya Ral 
BaHapurR Dr SHyAM BEHARI Misra, MA, DLitt (Chief Adviser) 
Members ° 

1 (Chief Mumister) Vacant; (2) R S Snuxra, MA, LLB 
(Finance Mintster). ote chen. eapaels 
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ALANPUR: LIEUT.- 
CoLtonEL His HIGH- 
NESS ZUBD-TUL-MULK 

DEWAN MAHAKHAN’- SHRI 
TALEY MUHOMMED KHAN 
BAHADUR, G.C.L.E., 
K.C.V.O., A.D.C., Nawab of 
Palanpur. 


Born: On the 7th July 
1883. 

Educated: Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi: 1918. 


Palanpur is a very ancient 
Mushm State. The Ruling 
Family is Yusufzai Lohan 
Pathan, His Highness being 
the 29th Ruler of his House. 


His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly of 
the League of Nations held at Geneva in September 1928. 

The Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited to England in 
1937 by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor’ as His 
Majesty’s Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious occasion of his 
Coronation. 

Hew: Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhammed Khan Bahadur. 

Avea of State: 1,774.64 sq. miles. 

Population : 3,15,855. 

Revenue: Rs. 23,16,000. 

Salute; 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried 
on in the State. The capital of the State is Palanpur situated 
onthe B. B.& C.1. Railway. It is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 

Wazyr: J. R. DHURANDHAR, O.B.E., B.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Judicial Adviser and Chef Justice: DEWAN BAHADUR 
K. M. JHAVERI, M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Customs & Education Minisiey: Musuir-uL-MaHam Rao 
BAHADUR D. V. Patwart, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Minisier > MUSHIR-UL-MAHAM Y. Y. SYED, B.A., 








Puisne Judge: BHASKERRAO V., Menta, M.A., LL.B. 


Inspector-Geneval of Polite: Kuan BaHaDurR ISMILE 
K. Dezsar, 1.8.0. 
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ARTABGARH : His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAWAT 
Sir Ram SINGHJI Bana- 

pur, KC.S.I. of Partabgarh. 

Born: In 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadt: In 
1929 

Dynastic Salute: 15 Guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
“ Kanthal ”’ was founded 1n the 
16th century by a descendant 
of Rana Mokal of Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Maharawat 
Partabsingh, the ancient Capital 
being Deoha among the 
Mills Durmg the time of 
Maharawat Sawant Singh 
(1775-1844), ‘“‘ Kanthal’ was 
invaded by the Marathas, but 
the Maharawat arranged to 
buy off the Holkar by agreeing 
to pay Rs. 72,700 Salam Shaht, which was being coimed in Partab- 
garth and was accepted as legal tender throughout the surrounding 
territories, in place of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connection of the State with the Butish Government was formed in 
1804. The earlier Treaty having been cancelled by Lord Cornwallis, 
a fresh Treaty was entered into in 1818. Holkar, by the Treaty of 
Mandsore, ceded to the British Government “all claims of tribute 
and revenue of every description, which he had or might have had upon 
the Rajput Princes,”’ according to which Partabgarh paid the stipulated 
Rs. 72,700 Salam Shahi (converted later to Rs 36,350 British Coin) 
to the British Government. As this amount was found to be excessive, 
it has been reduced to Rs 27,500 from the year 1937-38. 





Partabgarh enjoys the high tzzzat of being one of the Treaty States 
in India and possesses plenary jurisdiction. The highest administra 
tive and executive office is termed ‘‘ Mahakma Khas ’’, presided over 
by the Ruler and the Dewan of the State. There is a duly graded 
judiciary under a separate High Court Judge, who 1s unconnected 
with the Executrve. Revenue Ks 10,12,000 Population 91,967 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan Kunwar VISHWANATH SINGH OF SemtIA,MA,LLB Nath Dewan SHAH 
MANAKLAL, BA, LI B , Kamdar Khasgs Swan MANNALAL, High Court Judge Hem 
CHANDRA Socanl, B Sc, LL B, Advocate, Prevate Secretaryto Hss Highness PHEROZESHAW 
Farpoonjy: Revenué Officer Basu Snyvamswarup Civil & Crominal Judge BABU 
MoHANLAL AGRAWAL, BA, LLB , Superintendent of Customs & Excise THAKUR DALPAT 
Sincu of Dorana Medical Officer DR JiwanraL P Parikn LM &S , Educational 
Officer Wamanrao Goparj1 Karz, BA , State Accountant SHAH AMRITLAL, Treasury 
Officer Munsui FaTeniaL, Supersntendent of Police PUROHIT jJacpisHtaL, P W D 
Officey NarwaraL, Forest Officer SALEKHURAM 4 
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PRATAZSINHJI NARAN- 
SINHJI SAHEB, Ruler of 
Patdi State 
Borin 2nd June 1895 
Succeeded to the Gad on 17th 
Dec. 1941, on the death of his 
father the late Darbar Shri 
Naransinhji Saheb On_ the 
occasion of his installation, 
he donated Rs _ 10,000 to 
Surajmalj1 English School. 
Rs 1000 to the Patdi Kadwa 
Patidar Education Society and 
also carried out his father’s 
promise to found a Maternity 
Home at Fatdi, where it was 
greatly needed Ks 2,500 were 
donated for giving clothes and 
grains to the poor A very 
spacious and fine building for the 
Vernacular School was opened by him 
He takes keen interest in Agriculture, Horticulture, cattle breeding 
and irrigation The experimental farm put up by him at Patdi and 
distribution of improved seeds to cultivators of the State are some 
of the acts showing his intense desire to improve cultivation To 
increase watersupply for irrigation purposes, he 1s thinking of Artesian 
Wells and digging or deepening tanks wherever possible to provide 
against vagaries of monsoon He has made a valuable collection 
of animals and the Patdi Stud is now justly and widely famous His 
fine selection of animals will be evident from the fact that out of 14 
animals sent at the Bhavnagar Cattle Show, 13 won prizes and 
certificates 
Patdi, the capital has one Anglo-Vernacular School, two Verna- 
cular Schools (Gujarati & Urdu) and two Girls’ Schools In the villages 
7 Vernacular schools are maintained by the Local Board and 8 by the 
State There are no taxes or Veth (forced labour) 1n the State The 
State supplies free electric street lighting, medicine, and bore pipe 
water. The State encourages education by Scholarskips, grant of school 
fees and books to poor students In times of scarcity the State made 
liberal advances of Taccavi and free distribution of grains, clothes, 
etc , and also opened relief works 
Most of the famous Kharaghoda Salt Works, formerly known as 
the Patd: Mitha Agar belong to this State but are now held by the 
Govt of India on lease 
The State enjoys Jurisdiction as under —Criminal 3 years R. I 
and fine upto Rs 5000 Civil upto Rs 10,000 Area 165 square 
miles Population 20,346 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Personal Assistant Yuvraj SHRI KisHANSINHJI Karbhan H. 
K Dosu1,BA,LLB Medical Officer Dr B N Doctorn,MBBS 
Fist Class Magistrate & Nyayadhsh R. H Dacui, MA, LLB 
Treasury Oficeyr V.D Desai Chef Police Officer S. J THAKAR 


Pre DARBAR_ SHRI 
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ATIALA: Hon. Lr.-Cor 
His HicHNEsS FARZAND- 
I-KuHas DAULAT-I- 

INGLISHIA, MANSUR-UL-ZAMAN, 
AMIR-UL-UMRA MAHARAJ A- 
DHIRAJ Raj RAJESHWAR SHRI 
MAHARAJA-I-RAJGAN SHRI SIR 
» YADAVENDRA SINGHJI, G.B.E , 
YADU VANSHAVANTANS BHATTI 
Kut BHUSHAN. Born Jan. 7, 
1913, and succeeded to the Gadi 
March 23, 1938. 

Patiala is the premier Sikh 
State and the fact that 
nearly half of its population 
professes the religion of 1ts Ruler 
lends it a special importance 
The Sikhs the1efore naturally 
look to the Rulers of Patiala for 
guidance and promotion of their 
cultural and material interests. 
Indeed, in matters concerning Sikhs the voice of Patiala has 
generally played a very important part 

Notwithstanding war, H. H has introduced several measures 
Separation of the Executive from the Judiciary, organisation of the 
Judicial Dept. and the constitution of the Judicial C’ttee of the Ijlas- 
i-Khas to hear appeals against the decisions of the High Court, the 
abolition of Jagirs and Nazool Laws, the creation of the Industries 
Dept , the addition of a Maternity Ward, costing Rs 75,000, the opening 
of the Bahadargarh farm, are some of the important improvements 
recently made. Steps are being taken to build a T. B. Hospital with an 
accommodation for 70 beds and 15 model cottages A number of factories 
have been started. The Cement Works, the Biscuit factoiy and an up-to- 
date Starch factory are perhaps the biggest factories of their kind in 
India. The State is rich in antiquities and possesses valuable forests. 
138 miles of broad-gauge Railway line have been constructed at its own 
cost. Also maintains 3 colleges including one for girls. and 10 High 
Schools. Primary and female education is free throughout the State. 

The State’s proud record of service during the last Great War is 

unsurpassed. The 1st Rajindra Sikhs, the 2nd Yadavendra Infantry, 
the Ist Rajindra Lancers and the 56 M. T. Company are now on 
active service. The State has also provided 65,000 recruits for the 
Indian Army and the State subjects have invested asum of Rs. 7 lakhs 
in Interest-Free War Bonds and have contributed more than Rs 8 lakhs 
to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. Three State subjects have 
won Victoria Crosses in the present war. 

To give an impetus to recruitment amongst Sikhs H.H. donated 

Rs. 51,000 with a monthly contribution of Rs. 1,000 to the Khalsa 
Defence of India League formed under his patronage. The League 
has provided two lakhs recruits for the Army. 

A son and heir to His Highness was born on 11th March, 1942. 

Area: 5,932 sq. miles. Population : 1,936,259. Gross Annual 
Income: Rs. 2,47,00,000. Permanent local Salute : 19 guns. 
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ATNA: MaBHARAJA 
RAJENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGH DEo. 

Born: March 31, 1912. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1924 and 
assumed full powers in 1933. 


Educ.> At Mayo Coll., Ajmer, 
and at St. Columba’s Coll., 
Hazaribagh. Marned : In 1932, 
daughter of His late Highness 
the Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 
History : Maharaja Ramai Deo, 
a direct descendant of Prithwi 
Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu 
ikmperor of India, founded the 
Patna State im the 12th century. 
The Rulers of Patna have enjoy- 
ed the hereditary title of ‘ Maha- 
raja’ from the beginning. The 
State is identical with the 
ancient ‘Dakshina Koshala’, 
which was the kingdom of Kusha, the 2nd son of Rama. Its various 
architectural ruins bear testimony to the ancient culture and civili- 
zation. The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and 
ever since it 1s extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform 
devotion to the British Govt. Patna is well-governed and progressive 
and allits resources are spent on beneficent activities and works of 
public utility. It possesses good educational and industrial institu- 
tions including the Rajendra Intermediate College which is affiliated 
to the Utkal University in Arts and Commerce. It hasa fully equipped 
Hospital and an X-Ray and Electrotherapy Institute at the Capital, 
with several outlying Dispensaries and 2 Child Welfare Centres. There 
are telephone and telegraph connections in the important places. There 
are also 770 Panchayats and 3 Praja Sabhas. A Leg. Assembly 
with 28 members, the ratio of elected and nominated members being 
half and half, with the Chief Minister as ex-officio President, will func- 
tion shortly. The Maharaja is a member of the Chamber of Princes in 
his own right and takes keen interest in the administration. He is 
a Patron of the All-India Cattle Show Society and a Vice-Patron of 
the E. 5. Agency Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. Member, 
the Council of Rulers, Eastern States, and also of its Standing C’ttee, 
as well as Chairman of the Board of Forestry and Agriculture of the 
Eastern States and a Member of the Board of Control of the Common 
High Court of Orissa and Chhattisgarh States. Also Member, General 
Council and Managing C’ttee of the Rajkumar Coll., Raipur, the 
Managing C’ttee of the Eastern States Forest School and of the 
permanent C’ttee of the E. S. School tournament. 

Hew-Apparent > Yuvaraj Raj Raj Singh Deo, born on 27th Apmil, 1934. Area’ 2,530 Sq. 
mules. Population: 6,32,220. Revenue: Rs. 23,55,239. Salute: 9g guns. 

ADMINISTRATION : 

Chief Ministery: Rai Bahadur Sachio Shiromani Lala Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.CS.; 

(Retd.); Home and Develo : §.G. Chandra, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (Lond.); 


Revenue; Rayastambha Mr. Lakshman Sahani; Chief Secretary: Kumar R. P. Singh 
Deo, B.A., B.L.; Crotl & Session Judge: S.C, Chakravarty, M.A., B.L. 
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| ieee (DEccaAN STATES 
AGENCY): MAJOR Raja 

SHRIMANT SIR MALOJIRAO 
MupDHoJIRAO alias NANASAHEB 
Naik NIMBALKAR, K.C.I.E., 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Raja of 
Phaltan. 


Date of Succession: 16th 
October1916. Invested with full 
powers: 15th November 1917. 


Born: 11th September 1896. 

Education : Obtained Diploma 
of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married: 18th December 
1913, Shrimant Laxmidevi, Rani 
Sahiba; daughter of the late 
Shrimant Raje Shambhusinhrao 
Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao, Saran- 
jamdayr of Malegaon Bk., District 
Poona, and First Class Sardar of 
Deccan. 

Heiy: Shrimant Pratapsinha Bapusaheb. Born: 13th July 1923. 


Area: 397 sq. miles. Population : 71,473 (1941). Net Revenue. 
Rs. 22,17,000 (1944-45). 

Phaltan is practically a full-powered State with powers of life 
and death over its subject. Its origin dates from 1284! and is 
ruled, from that time to this day, by the same House of Naik Nimbalkars, 
It was related by a number of matrimonial alliances to the House of 
Bhonsles to which Shivaji the Great, the Founder of the Maratha 
Empire, belonged. 

Shrimant. Rajasaheb is an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 
interest in the administration. The State is governed by a Consti- 
tution Act of 1942. The Council of Ministers under that Act consists 
of the Dewan and two Ministers chosen by the Ruler from among the 
two-third elected element in the Legislative Council, the two Ministers 
being entrusted with almost all the departments concerning the 
internal administration of the State. Thus the new Constitution has 
aaa contend Sy responsible Bovernment PR, tee people of the 

War Effort : Since the beginning of the war the State Government 
has been contributing Rs.1,000 per month to H. E. the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund: It has also subscribed Rs. 8 lakhs to the Defence 
Bonds, of which Rs. 2 lakhs are subscribed to interest-free Bonds 
and Rs.11,000 for an Armoured Cartier bearing the name ‘ Phaltan.’ 
Besides, all soldiers enlisted from the Phaltan State are given a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 2 over and above their pay. Compensation is_ 
also paid to such ‘soldiers and their heirs in case of .disablement or 
death while on active war service. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

Rao Banapur K. V. Gopgorg, B.A., LL.B., Dewan (President). 

R. H. SHag, B. Sc., LL.B., Education Minister. 

K. B. Kesxar, Finance Minister. 
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ORBANDAR: CaptTfain 

H. H. MAHARANA SHRI 

SiR NATWARSINBJI!I 

Banapur, K.C.S.I., MAHARAJA 
SAHEB of Porbandar. 

Born: 1901. Succeeded to 
the Gadi: 1908. 

Educated: At Rajkumar Coll., 
Rajkot. Stood First at the All- 
India Chiefs Diploma Examuin- 
ation (1918). 

Marned: In 1920 Princess 
Rupaliba, M.B.E., daughter of 
the late Ruler Sir Daulatsinhyji 
Bahadur of Limbdi. Her High- 
ness passed away on the 26th 
Oct.1943. Hewr-Apparent : Yuv- 
raj Shri Udaybhan. 

Travelled: All over India 
and the Continent; skippered 
the first All-India Cricket Team 
to England (1932). Club: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 


His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes of Kathiawar 
enjoying plenary powers. Elected Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes 1941, 1943. 


Area: 642.25 sq. miles. Population: 1,46,648. Salute: 13 
guns. Revenue: Rs. 33,58,000. 


War Efforts: Soon after the outbreak of the War the State sent 
a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and 
offered to continue a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 every year till the 
end of the war. His Highness has already given donations of 
varying amounts totalling Rs. 6,30,000 to the following Funds, v1z., 
H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, St. Dunstan’s Section for 
Blinded Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen of the Empire, Lady Linlithgow’s 
Silver Trinket Fund, King George’s Fund for Sailors, Indian 
Comforts Fund for Indian Troops & Seamen in Europe, Indian 
Red Cross & St. John Ambulance Asscn (Indian Council) Fund, 
London Air Raid Relief Fund, Indian Comforts Fund for the comforts 
of Indian Troops in the Middle East, R. A. F. Benevolent Fund, 
Polish Children Fund, etc. The Porbandar Darbar have invested 
approximately Rs 30,00,000 in various War Loans. Supply of men 
and materials, the best A. R P. Organisation, a National War Front, 
War Watching and Civil Defence Organisation, contributions to the 
various Funds both by the State and people, industrial enterprise, 
both established and new, are all working splendidly for the war effort. 


Special Constitution : His Highness had been pleased to introduce 
in 1944 a new constitution. Under the constitution a Raj Sabha 
(Legislative Assembly) composed of 30 members of whom 24 are 
elected, has been set up. Even of the remaining 6 members to be 
nominated by His Highness, 4 are non-officials, The Raj Sabha 
elects, as provided in the Constitution a panel of 4 nominees two of 
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whom are appointed by His Highness as Ministers All the adminis- 
trative portfolios including Revenue, Finance and Police are placed 
in charge of the popular Ministers Only the Civil Service and the 
Foreign and Political are reserved to the Chief Minister The Raj 
Sabha is competent to pass, for the Ruler’s assent, enactments in 
respect of all the matters falling under the portfolios of the two Ministers, 
and to make interpellations, move Resolutions and regulate Financial 
Administration 14 Raj Mantris and Raj Shubhechhaks constitute 
two orders of advisers on matters relating to civic and rural questions 
of public welfare The Village Panchayat Act made applicable to all 
the unalienated villages, ensures simple, speedy and inexpensive justice 


MAHARAJ KUMAR SHREE UDAYBHAN, Heir-Apparent, Porbandar 
State, Kathiawar. 


Born: 6th October 1910. 


Adopted by His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Natwarsinhj1 
Bahadur on 12th June 1941 from Jethwa Shree Shivsinghyj: of Shrinagar, 
(under Porbandar) nearest Bhayat of the State. 


Education: Received secondary education at the Garasia College, 
Gondal. After passing Matriculation Examination of the Unrversity 
of Bombay in 1926 joimed the Agricultural College, Poona, and took 
the B.Ag degree in 1932. 


Sports Very keen at Tennis and useful at Billiards. 


Career before adoption Joined as Extra Assistant to the Ports 
Commissioner and Chief Customs Officer 1n 1934. Underwent train- 
ing in the Bombay Port Trust and Customs Department. Served 
as Preventive Officer and First Assistant to the Port Commissioner 
and Chief Customs Officer till the date of adoption. 


Marned 3rd July 1941, 
Rajkumar: Shri Premkunverba, 
sister of Thakore Saheb Shr 
Chhatrasalsinhj1 of Liambd1. 


The Yuvraj takes keen 
interest in the admunistrative 
activities of the State with 
which he has been closely asso- 
ciated by the Maharana. His 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
people and peaceful progress of 
the State has made him very 
popular. He keeps himself fully 
informed of local conditions as 
well as larger questions concern- 
ing the State. 


Dewan: Khan Bahadur 
Framroze Master, B A. 
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ADHANPUR: H.H. 
NAWAB SAHEB MURTAZA- 
KHAN JORAWARKHAN BaBI 
BAHADUR is a descendant of 
the illustrious Babi Family who 
since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. He is 
the roth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of the 
Babi House by Babi Jafarkhan. 
Born: tioth Oct., 1899, 
Recognition announced by 
Govt. on Ist Jan. 1937. 
Educated: At the Radhan- 
pur High School and attended 
the Rajkumar College. Rajkot, 
for some time. H.H. is a good 
rider, keen sportsman, an expert 
shot and an adept in revenue 
matters. H.H. received ad- 
ministrative training under His 
late Highness. Married the daughter of H.H. the Nawab Saheb of 
Palanpur in 1925, has one daughter. In 1929 H.H. married the 
daughter of His late Highness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur. 
The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right from the beginning. Radhanpur is a first class State with 
full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. Area: 1,150 sq. 
miles. Population: 70,530 souls. Revenue: About Rs. 8,00,000. 


Hereditary and permanent salute: 11 guns. 


The State pays no tribute to the British Govt. or to any other 
State, but receives an annual Jama (tribute) amounting in all to 
Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages of Chhadchhat and 
Santalpur, 1 of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of Vanod and 1 of 
Dasada Thana. The State has a share in the revenues of the village 
of Undi under Varahi and has half share in the customs collected 
at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the State. 
Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain are 
the principal agricultural products. The State is also noted for its fine 
breed of cattle known as Wadhiar or Kankrej. ; 


As a result of the introduction of the scheme of Attachment 4 
semi-jurisdictional Talukas and 65 non-jurisdictional units comprising 
an approximate area of 1,000 sq. miles and population of about 35,000 
have been attached to the Radhanpur State from the 31st July 1943. 


His Highness has placed all the resources of the State at the 
disposal of H. M. the King-Emperor, and the State has undertaken to 
ay Rs. 1,000 every month to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
or the duration of the War. Subscriptions have also been raised from 
8 State servants and subjects for various objects connected with 
e war. 
Dewan: S. M. A. Uratizez, B.A. 
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AJKOT: THAKORE 
SAHEB SHRI PRADUMNA- 
SINHJI, Thakore Saheb 

of Rajkot Kathiawar. 

Born: On Feb. 24, 1913; 
succeeded to the Gadi on June 
12, 1940 and was invested with 
full powers on Aug. 17, 1940. 


Education: Primary Educa- 
tion at Panchgani and higher 
education at the Rajkumar 
Coll., Rajkot, where he was 
awarded a gold medal for good 
conduct. He belongs to the 
Vibhani Clan of Jadeja Rajputs 
and enjoys plenary powers in 
the administration of the State. 

(Hetr-Apparent): Kumar Shri 
Manaharsinhji, born on 18th 
Nov., 1935. 

Area: 283sq.miles. Average 
Revenue ; About Rs. 15 lakhs. Dynastic Salute: 9 guns. Population: 
130,000. 

Rajkot, besides being the nerve centre of Kathiawar, is a trade 
emporium. It was until recently the Headquarters of the W. I. S. 
Agency and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally 
it is the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the facilities of the 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science Coll., the Rajkumar Coll., Hunter 
Training Coll. for men and Barton Training Coll. for Women, three 
High Schools and a separate Girls’ High School. H.H. recently con- 
stituted a Post-war Reconstruction Cttee. which is expected to submit 
a report shortly on the establishment of Sir Lakhajiraj Industrial 
town and agricultural and industrial development of the State. 

WAR EFFORTS BY THE RAJKOT STATE. 

The Thakore Saheb has placed his personal services and all resources 
of the State at the disposal of H. I. M. the King-Emperor. The State 
has appointed the following committees for the successful prosecution 
of the War :— 1. Civic Guard Committee. 2. War Fund Committee. 

3. Publicity Committee. 
Besides, the State contributed to the W. I. S. Agency War-Plane and 
‘other War Funds and invested funds in the Defence Bonds. 4. The 
N. W. F. was inaugurated in Aug. 1942 with the Dewan, Rajkot State, 
as Leader and Mr. Parekh, B.a., LL.3., as Organiser of the movement 
which is receiving the full co-operation of the public. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Kumar Suri BANESINHJ! J. Juata, M.A. (Cantab.), Dewan, Rajkot State; Rao SAHEB 
if, R. Bucn, B.A., LL.B., Hasuy Court Judge; Japeya MANGALsinuj1 S , Revenue Officer ; 
(x, K. Dwivepr, Advocate, Sar Nyayadhssh ; AmARsINHJ1 G. RaoL, Superwntendent of Polsce ; 
S. Y. Durve, B.A., Hasur Personal Assistant; Rat BaHapur A. C. Das, M.A,, LE.E., 
Derector of Industrial Undertakings, and Managing Engineer. R.S.E.S.CO.; Dr. A. P. Magura, 
M.B., BS, Chief Medical Officer; De. R. K. Yacnix, M.A., Ph.D. (London.), eee 

 Hazur 





Engineer. 
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AJPIPLA: Lt.-Cou. 

H. H. Mawarajya SHRI 
VIJAYSINHJ1, G.B.E., 
K.C.S.I., MAHARAJA of Rajpipla. 


Born: 30th January 1890. 


Succeeded: 26th September 
IQI5. 


Educated: at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 


Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Is an 
Hon. Lt.-Col. in the XVI Light 
Cavalry. 





Recreations: Polo, Racing, Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with ‘‘ Windsor Lad.”’ 


Het-Apparent: Yuvaraj Shri Rajendrasinhji. Born: 1912. 
Educated at Mayo College and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Is working as Army Minister in the State since 1943. 


Younger sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji, born, 1917; 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji, born, 1925. 


Rajpipla is the premier State in the Gujarat States Agency and 
its Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 


“Avea: 1,517.50 sq. miles. Population: 2,49,032. Revenue: 
Rs. 41,25,748. Salute: 13 guns permanent (hereditary). Indian 
States Forces: Infantry; Full Company, State Service Troops. 
One full Garrison Company for service with His Majesty’s Forces. 


Important Features; The State possesses Cornelian and Agate | 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is reputed to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 


The soil is fertile and produces cotton, oil-seeds, tobacco, etc., 
in addition to the usual food-grains. The principle crop is cotton 
which is wholly of the 1027 A.L.F. long staple variety. Sowing of 
inferior cotton is probikjted by law. Rajpipla cotton has established 
a very good reputation in the Bombay and other markets and is 
sought after by the trade. Tle State also possesses very rich 
forests. 
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Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the tresent Mahavaja : 
1. Making all services pensionable. 2. Extension of the Survey 
Settlement System to every village in the State. 3. Free Primary 
Education and grants of liberal scholarships for secondary and higher 
education. 4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the 
destitute. 5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A.L.F. Variety of cotton throughout the State and develop- 
ment of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 6. Extension of Railways. 
7. Establishment of Taluka and District Local Boards. 8. Introduc- 
tion and organisation of State Forces. 9. Establishment of the 
Legislative Council. 10. Introduction of beneficent measures for 
relief of agricultural indebtedness. 11. Establishment of a High 
Court of Judicature in the State, thereby completely separating the 
Judiciary from the Executive in the State. 12. Establishment of 
Taluka Advisory Boards consisting of non-official members. 


WAR CQNTRIBUTIONS. 


On the outbreak of the War His Highness placed his personal 
services and resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. 
Contributions :—Rs. 1 lakh annually to His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. Personal investment in War Bonds Rs. 1 lakh. 
£500 to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. Rs. 5,775 to the Gujarat States Agency 
War Plane Fund. Rs. 7,000 for the Fighter Plane presented by full 
powered Princes of Gujarat. {15,000 for three Fighter Planes 
for service with the R.A.F. called ‘‘ Rajpipla’’ ““ Windsor Lad’”’ and 
“‘ Rajpipla No. 2’ from collections from the people of the State and 
His Highness. 


Two Silver Cups and Rs. 1,000 to H.E. the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund. Rs. 3,000 to the China Day Fund. 
Presentation of 2 Binoculars for the Defence Services. Rs. 5,000 
to the Red Cross Fund. Annual contribution of Rs. 1,440 for 
‘‘ adoption ”’ of two Polish Refugee children. First year’s investment 
in National Savings Certificates about Rs. 8 lacs. 


The State Forces have been serving outside the State with His 
Majesty’s Forces. 


Chief Minister (Dewan): KHAN BAHADUR PHEROZE D. Kortua- 
VALA, B.A., LL.B. 


Judge, High Court of Judicature: Srr Hormazpyar P. Dastur, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 


~- 


/ 


9 
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ATLAM: MaAajJjJOR- 
GENERAL H. H. SIR 
SAJJAN SINGHJI, 


G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1., K.C.V.O., 
A.D.C. to H. M. the Kaing- 
Emperor, Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur of Ratlam. 


Born * 13th Jan 1880, 1s the 
recogniséd head of the Rathor 
clan in Malwa and 13 held in 
high respect by the other Rajput 
Rulers in Malwa. 


Educated: At Daly Coll, 
Indore. Succeeded in 18093. 


Marned In 1902,a daughter of 
His Highness the Late Maharao 
of Cutch and 1n 1922, a daughter 
of the well-known Sodha Rajput 
amily of Jamnagar, by whom he 
has two sons and two daughters. 


Served in World War I (France), 1915-1918 ; was mentioned in 
despatches, was presented with ‘Croix d’Officier of the Legion 
d’Honneur ” by the French Government and was granted the Honorary 
rank of Colonel in the British Army in 1918, Served in Afghan War 
in 1919. Was promoted to the rank of Major-General and appointed 
A D.C. to H. M. the King-Emperor in 1936, in which capacity he 
attended by invitation the Coronation in May 1937. Has a great 
international reputation as a Polo player. At the outbreak of the 
present war His Highness placed his personal services and State 
resources at His Majesty’s disposal War Effort: Rs 2,19,000 in 
3 year interest free Defence Bonds, of which 1 lakh was invested by 
Shree Sajjan Mills, Ltd Contributions Rs 33,894 towards His 
Excellency’s War Purposes Fund and Her Excellency’s Silver Trinket 
Fund, Rs 3,275 for the purchase of a Motor Ambulance Car, Rs 6,438 
to St Dunstan’s Fund, King George’s Fund for Sailors and Overseas 
League Tobacco Fund, and Rs 500 each to the Poor Man's Spitfire 
Fund and China Day Fund His Highness the Maharaja and every 
member of the Ruling family are contributing 24% of the monthly 
allowances to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund Rs _ 14,983 have 
been so far remitted to the Red Cross Fund of Indore Centre 

Area* 693 sq mules. Population 126,117. Average Revenue: 
Rs. 12 lakhs. Salute 13 gums (local 15 gums). 
STATE COUNCIL. 

President: FH H. the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur; Chief Mtnister 
and Vsce-President. T J Raja,MA,LLB , Members of Councal - 
(1)M H. Avashia, B.A, LLB, Revenue Member; (2) C. M. Parekh, 
B.A., LL.B , Advocate (O5S.), Judtcral Member and Pursne Judge, 
High Court, (3) Capt Kunvar Vijaya Bahadur Singh, Milstary Secre- 
tary; Council Secretary: Thakur Parbat Singh, Personal Secretary 
to the Chief Memister K.A. G. Knshna. 
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AHARAJ Kumar SHREE 
LOKENDRA SINGHJI, 
HEIR-APPARENT, 

Ratlam State, Central India. 


Born oth November 1927. 


Active and intelligent, the 
young Prince is very promising 
and has all the quahties befitting 
his position in hfe. From his 
very young days he has shown 
signs of great mental aptitude 
and capacity. 


In February 1934, at the age 
of 7, the Maharaj Kumar acted 
asa page to Her Excellency Lady 
Willingdon and acquitted him- 
self very creditably. He also 
met Their Excellencies Lord 
Goschen, Lord Willingdon, Lord 
Stanley and Lord Brabourne at 
the time of their visits to Ratlam 





When in England in 1937, the Mahara} Kumar attended the Coro- 
nation at Westminster Abbey and had the honour of being invited to all 
functions inchiding Luncheons, Dinners, Garden Parties, etc, at 
Buckingham Palace and other places, connected with His Majesty s 
Coronation. Was presented to Their Majesties the King and Queen at 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. Was especially presented by 
the Queen Mother with a mug in commemoration of the Coronation 
Visited Olympia, Aldershot, Hurlingham, etc. Was present at the 
Empire Garden Party to witness the Polo Tournament between 
India and the World. 


Education Till the r4th February 1941 Shrmant Mahara) 
Kumar Lokendra Singhj1 was educated at home Major J C D 
Mullaly was his gtlardian and Tutor He was later admitted to the 
Daly College, Indore, as a day scholar, and remained there till the end 
of the session 


In July 1941, after completing his term at the Daly College, 
Indore, he joined Colonel Brown’s Cambridge School at Dehra-Dun 
and remained there throughout 1941 Colonel Brown was appointed 
his guatdian and the Maharay Kumar stayed with him He 1s now 
preparing, for the Senior Cambridge Examination while attending 
Mayo Coilege, Aymer. Lala Gopinath Aggarval, B.A, 1s his present 
tutor and guardian. 


Games and Hobbies + Riding, swimmung, polo, shooting, cricket, 
physical exercises, drill, fencing, rowing, etc. Has a very good ear for 
music, especially English music. 


Medals: Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Coronation Medal, 1937. 
NAWAD S LAR JUNC SAHADJUA 
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EWA: His_ HIGHNESsS 

BANDHVESH MAHARAJA 

SIR GULAB SINGH Ju DEO 

Banapur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Rewa. 


Born: 1903; Ascended the 
gadi in 1918 ; invested with rul- 
ing powers in 1922. 


Educaied: At Daly College, 
Indore. 


Married: In 19109 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and again married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.I.E., of Kishangarh. 





The Maharaja is a keen sports- 
man and a good shot having accounted for 616 tigers. 


He was a delegate to all the three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. Heisa member of the General Council 
of Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore. 


Area of State: 13,000 sq. miles. Population: 1,820,445 (1941 
Census). 


Revenue: Rs. 65,00,000. Salute: 17 guns. 


Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central India 
Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, Allahabad 
and Mirgapur Districts of the U.P., on the Eagt by the Mirzapur 
District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the South 
by the Central Provinces and on the West by the States of Maihar, 
Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of ‘Waterfalls’ 
some of which, Chachai and Keoti, are famous for their height and 
grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 


The general administration of His Highness’ government is con- 
ducted by a State Council of which His Highness himself is the President. 
The State Council consists of four Ministers and a Chief Minister who 
is also the Vice-President. The Judicial administration is independent 
of the executive and accordingly a High Court, consisting of the Chief 
Justice and two puisne judges, has been constituted. His Highness 
is however assisted by a Judicial Advisor who is a retired and 
renowned judge of the Allahabad High Court, to advise him in disposing 
of appeals and revisions filed against the orders of the High Court. 
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Way Efforts: In September 1938 when the International situation 
had been very grave, His Highness offered to place his personal ser- 
vices and his entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty in case of 
War. The offer was reiterated just on the eve of war in August 1939. 
Since then the Rewa Transport Corps has already moved out of the 
State, trained personnel for mechanical transport has been supplied, 
and some troops have been offered for garrison duty in British India. 


His Highness has so far donated about Rs. 5 lacs for the War 
Fund in various forms. In addition to this a sum of Rs. 27,000 is 
ig A de annually on the upkeep, etc., of the State Forces outside 

e State. 


One lac of beedis and cigarettes and 1,000 tons of coal have also 
been offered for the comforts of Indian Soldiers. 


- 


His Highmess has further invested Rs. 3 lacs in War Loans. 


His Highness has given a handsome donation to the Red Cross 
Ladies Work Party which under the patronage of Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba has been regularly supplying knitted articles, etc. 
for the comforts of troops. 


EIR-APPARENT : MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI MARTAND SINGH Jt. 
Born: On the 15th March 1923 to Her Highness the Senior 
Maharani Sahiba from Jodhpur. 


Education: Elementary education at Rewa under highly 
qualified English and Indian Tutors. Joined Daly College, 
Indore, in 1935 and passed the 
Diploma examination with dis- 
tinction in several subjects in 
1939. Joined Mayo College, 
Ajmer, in 1939 for further 
studies. Passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate 
Education, Ajmer, from the 
Mayo College in 1941. Has also 
received training in 1942, at 
the I.C.S. Probationer’s Course, 
Dehra Dun and is now receiving 
Administrative training in 
Mysore State. Married on 23rd 
August 1943 the daughter of His 
Highness Maharao Shree Vijai 
Raj Singh Ji Sewai Bahadur 
of Kutch. 


He bagged his first tiger at 
the age of 13 in 1936 and has 
shot 16 tigers up to date. 
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AMPUR: Major His 
HIGHNXESS ALIJAH 
FARZAND-I-DI L P1Z1R-I- 

DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, MUKHLIS- 
UD-DAULA, NASIR-UL-MULK, 
AMIR-UL-UMARA, NAWAB_ SIR 
SYED MOHAMMAD Raza ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, MUSTAID-I- 
June, G.C.LE, K.C.S.L, 
D. Litt., LL.D. 

Born: 17th November 1906. 

Succeeded: 20th June 1930. 
Invested with full ruling powers 
on the 25th August. 1930. 

Educated : Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. 

Married: In 1921, a daughter 
of late Sahibzada Sir Abdus- 
samad Khan, Kt., C.I.E., 
has 3 sons and 6 daughters. 

Heir-Apparent: Colonel 
Nawabzada Syed Murtaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur. b. 22nd Nov. 1923. Educ.: Wellington College, London. 
He passed Senior Cambridge from the Doon School, Dehra Dun, in 1942. 
Also studied at St. Stephen’s College. Fond of outdoor games. Now 
A.D.C. to H.E. the Commander-in-Chief with the rank of Captain. 

His Highness is the Pro-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim Univ., a 
Member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes ; a Lt.-Col. 
in the 2nd King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles; Hon. Colonel in the 
9/11th Jat Regiment ; President of the Board of Trustees, Shia College, 
Lucknow ; a Member of the East India Assocn. and Marlborough Club, 
London. He is Chancellor of the Bhatkande Uni., of music, Lucknow. 

Rampur State is the sole survival of what may be termed the 
Rohilla State. It is mainly agricultural, rice, wheat, maize, cotton 
and sugarcane being the chief crops. 

There has been considerable industrialisation and Rampur city 
now has 2 Sugar Mills, a Textile and an Oil Mill, a Tent Factory, Wood 
Turnery, a Match Factory, Maize Products, Machine Tools and 
Engineering Co., a Distillery and Chemical Mfg. Co., Ice Factory and 
Cottage Industries. 

For purposes of administration there isa Leg. Assembly consisting 
of 34 Members of which 17 are elected, 5 nominated non-officials 
and 12 Officials. There is a State Council consisting of 5 Ministers, 
responsible to His Highness. Primary and Secondary education 
is given free. Liberal Scholarships are granted for Secondary and 
higher education. The State maintains well-equipped hospitals both 
in the city and at the Tehsil Headquarters. 

Avea : 892°54.9q. miles Population: 477,042. Revenue : Rs. 84,24,380. Salute: Permanent 


cums STATE COUNCIL. 


President: Syxv B. H. Zarvt, C...E., Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister. Members: Lt. 
Cor, H. L. Verma, B.L., Bar-at-Law, Political Minister ; Cor. NAWABZADA SYED JAFFAR 
Av: Kuaw Banapvr ; Kaan Basapur Syzp Masup-ut-Hasan, Revenue Minister; P. F. 
Barkarr, 1.C.S., Home & Finance Minister, Secretary: M. N. Masoop, B.A. 
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ACHIN: His’ HiIGuHNESS 
MUBARIZ - UD - DAULAH, 
MUZZAFFER - UL - MULK, 

NUSRTA-E- JUNG, NAWAB BAHA- 
DUR Sip1 MoxnomMmEep HAIDER 
MOHOMMED YAKUT KHAN, 
NAWAB OF SACHIN. 


Born: 11th September 1909. 


Succeeded : 19th November 
1930. 


Married: Her Highness Ali- 
mama Sultan Nur Mahal Nawab 
Yaqut Zamani Begum on 23rd 
July 1937, and Her Highness 
Manzar Sultan Mumtaz Mahel 
Nawab Massarrat Zaman 
Begum on toth May 1938. 


Educated : At home and later 
at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. 


Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Sunni Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Kamm Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alhance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 


Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 


Dumas: The summer capital of the Ruler is a delightful sea 
resort, ten miles by motor road from Surat. Itis the only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas! 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 


Chief Minister : MuSHIR-E-ALA J. L. JOBANPUTRA, B.A., LL.B. 


Military Secretary: SaRDAR RAFIQ-E-KuaS THAKORE NATWwar- 
SINMJ1 PARBATSINHJI VANSIA. 
Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club, Orient Club, Cricket Club of 
India, Gun Dog League of India. 
“ Addvess 1 QasnE SuLTAN, Dumas (Sachin State). 
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ANDUR: Rajya _ Suri 
S MANT YESHWANTRAO 
HINDURAO GHORPADE, 
MAMLAKATMADAR SENAPATHI, 
Ruler of Sandur. 


Born: 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928. Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 


Married: On 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1929, the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-UI-Mulk, Raj Rajendra 
Lieut.-Col. Malojirao Narsingrao 
Shitole Deshmukh Rustum- 
jung Bahadur of Gwalior. 
Heiv-Apparent: Shrimant 
Yuvaraj Murar Rao Raje Ghor- 
pade, born 7th December, 1931. 
Second Son ; Shrimant Rajkumar 
Ranjit Sinh Raje Ghorpade, 
born 16th February, 1933. Daughter : Shrimant Rajkumari 
Nirmala Raje Ghorpade, born 8th February, 1934. Third Son: 
Shrimant Rajkumar Vijayasinh Raje Ghorpade, born 18th October, 
1937. Fourth Son: Shrimant Rajkumar Shivarao Raje Ghorpade, 
born 13th September, 1940. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The Ruler of Sandur has a great and glorious tradition to uphold. 
The House of ‘ Ghorpade’ of which he is a true son—there have been 
no adoptions in this house—was founded in ‘the Deccan centuries 
ago by Karnasinh, a Sisodia Rajput whose ancestors had died fighting 
Alauddin Khilji at Chitor. The enterprising Karnasinh scaled the 
walls of the otherwise impregnable hill fort of Khelna ( Vishalgad 
today) by means of a rope tied to a monitor lizard, called “ Ghorpad’”’ 
in Marathi and so acquired the title ‘Ghorpade’ for himself and his 
descendants. The line of Shivaji the Great was founded by the younger 
brother of Karnasinh, but the claim+of the Ghorpade family-to a 
place in history is independent of this relationship to the founder 
ef the Mahratta Empire. 


“The vast region of Southern Maharashtra and Karnatak was long 
under the sway of the various Ghorpade Families and ruled by them”’ 
(Sardesai). The names of Bhyriji, Santaji and Maloji have inspired 
both terror and pride over this broad tract. Under Bhyriji’s grandson, 
Murar Rao, the celebrated Chief of Gooty, the Ghorpades attained 
the height of their power. Murar Rao’s empire extended as far east 
as Madras and Pondicherry and he levied a tribute of Rs. 7 lakhs from 
Mysore and Hyderabad. It was this same Chief of Gooty whose help 
Clive solicited during the siege of Arcot, and who routed Chanda 
Saheb, turning the. scales and history itself in favour of the British. 
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In 1818, during the time of Shiva Rao, the State first came into 
political relations with the British, and its unfettered internal 
sovereignty was recognised. The State pays no tribute to the Crown 
and the Ruler has absolute powers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM AND REFORMS. 


Long before ‘modern’ administrative reforms now urged in 
Indian States were thought of, the Ruler had instituted such a system 
of administration mn Sandur State; and this has had the advantage 
of trial and improvement over many years of peace and five war years. 
The Ruler is the fountain-head of all authority. The administration is 
carried on by elected representatives of the people and by official councils. 


LEGISLATURE. 


A State Council was established in 1931, known as‘ Prajamandal’, 
consisting of 25 members, of whom 21 areelected. The ‘‘Prajamandal’’ 
has the right to initiate legislation, move resolutions and ask questions. 
The second Chamber of the State Legislature was constituted in 1939, 
with powers to legislate and vote upon the Budget. <A Standing 
Committee was then constituted, elected by both Houses of the 
Legislature, further to associate the people in the administra- 
tion of their own interests, and all matters of public interest such as 
Village Panchayats and Rural Uplift, Education, Public Health 
and the levy of new taxes are referred to this Committee. 


EXECUTIVE. 


The policy now enfinciated of ‘Government by Executive Council’ 
was long forestalled by the State. The Ruler constituted an Executive 
Council, known as Huzur Darbar, in 1931. This was reorganised in 
1937 and further strengthened, and the procedure adopted was regu- 
larised by the issue of the Mantri Mandal Manualin 1942. A Constitu- 
tion Manual was issued in 1943 and this lays down the entire adminis- 
trative system of the State. 


JUDICIARY. 


Sandur is perhaps the pioneer among States of her size to constitute 
an independent Chief Court presided over by a Nyayadish of unimpeachr 
able integrity. This court is competent to refer cases to the Federal 
Court. The Judiciary has been separated from the executive. 


The Ruler is present at the Secretariat every Tuesday to hear the 
grievances of his subjects and no one is denied access to him on that day. 


A Debt Conciliation Board was constituted in 1936 to relieve 
agricultural indebtedness. By the Temple Entry Proclamation of 
1932 the ban on Harijans worshipping at temples was lifted. 


EDUCATION. 


The State established a central educational institution, known as 
Shri Chatrapathi Shivaji Vidyamandir in 1942. Students are coached 
up to the Matriculation standard and special stress is laid on pre-military 
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(Sandur—tontd.) 


education, extra-curricular activities and a study of ‘ Dharma- 
shastra.”” A Technical Training Centre has been established at Ramgad 
in collaboration with the Government of India and it is proposed 
to use this centre, after the war, for imparting technical training to 
demobilised Mahratta Soldiers and others. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Sandur holds extensive and excellent deposits of important 
economic minerals, particularly iron and manganese. Mr. Bruce- 
Foote of the Geological Survey of India has observed that ‘“‘ Sandur 
is one of the richest iron yielding centres in the whole world.” 
Recent geological reports have revealed the Sandur iron ores to be high 
grade, with over sixty per cent iron metal. Eminent geologists have 
testified to the high percentage of pyrolusite in Sandur mdnganese 
ores, which have obtained first grade unit prices in Continental 
markets. There are also extensive deposits of red and yellow iron 
oxides, which on analysis are found to be highly suitable for the 
manufacture of paints which satisfy I.$.D. specifications. Enormous 
quantities of high grade jasper, most useful for the manufacture of 
mosaic tiles, are available. Kaolin of exceptionally good quality, 
and suitable for application in the paper industry, or for high quality 
porcelain and refractory manufacture is also found. Sandur forests 
abound in sandalwood with a rich oil content. 


RULER’S ACTIVITIES. 


The Ruler accompanied by Shrimant Rani Saheb Maharaj 
visited Europe in 1935, and Australia in 1939. The Ruler pre- 
sided over the Akhila Karnatak Literary Conference at Bellary 
in 1938, when he stressed the need for a common script for India. 
He also presided over the Inter-Group Sports Tournaments of the 
University of Bombay in December 1940. In Feb. 1941, he unveiled 
the statue of Tanaji Malusre at Sinhgad. The Ruler is the Presi- 
dent of the All-India Maratha Educational Conference and a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes, representing Phaltan, Aundh, 
Surgana and Sandur. Since the commencement of the war, the 
Ruler is taking active personal interest in war efforts both within 
and outside the State. He is a Member of the Mahratta Officers’ 
Recruiting Committee constituted by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and his appeal to the Marathas to join the Army in 
large numbers, was widely responded to. A Technical Training 
Centre to train war technicians has been located at Ramgad Hill 
Station largely by the Ruler’s efforts, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
President t 
SHRI RANI SAHEB MAHARAJ. 
. Members 3 
MEHERBAN V.N. Rao, M.A. 


MEHERBAN N. L. Hasasnis, B.A., L.T. 
Capt. SARDAR D. C. RANAVARE. 
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AILANA: H. H. Raja Sans 
S Str Dirzzp Sincuj1 Bauna- 
pur, K.C.LE., Raja of Sailana. 

Born: On 18th March 1891. 

Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi: On the 14th July rgr9. 

Married: A daughter of 
H. H. the Maharawatji Sahib 
of Partapgarh in 1909 and after 
her demise, a daughter of the 
Rawatji Sahib of Meja. 

Hetwv-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar 
Digvijaya Singbji, M.A., born on 
the 15th October 1918. 

His Highness is a descendant 
of the Rathor Rajput clan of the 
Jodhpur House and is the twelfth 
Ruler of Sailana, a mediatized 
independent State in C.I. The 
Judicial Powers are plenary. The 
Rajputs of the surrounding non- 
Rajput States consider His High- 
ness as their head and Rajputs of India in general consider His Highness 
as one of the foremost leaders and a distinguished member of 
the community. His Highness has held various. offices. in 
the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha ever since he joined it in 1919, till 
1933, when he ceased to take an active part for reasons of health. 
He is stilla member and his advice and guidance are always eagerly 
sought. The Head Office of the Mahasabha remained at Sailana for 10 
years, between 1919-1933, when His Highness held the office of 
General Secretary. His Highness is a patron of the Mahasabha and 
has presided over its annual sessions 6 times, is President of Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society, Thaneshwar, and Council of Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares ; Member, General Council of the Mayo College, Ajmer; 
Daly College, Indore ; and Princes’ Chamber, Delhi. 

During His Highness’s reign the local Vernacular School was 
raised to a High School and a new school building and a Boarding House 
were constructed. Education is compulsory and almost free, and medical 
aid is also free throughout the State. A new Hospital has been built 
with facilities for indoor patients and an up-to-date Maternity Ward. 
The Raja Saheb has granted a democratic constitution to the local 
‘Municipality and established an industrial free Mandi at Dileepnagar 
and an Agricultural Farm at the Capital. The Judiciary has been 
separated from the Executive and a High Court has been established. 
Lately a Council of State has been established, of which Shreeman 
Yuveraj Sahib Digvijaya Singhji, M.A., is the President. 

g At the outbreak of the War in 1939, the Darbar placed its entire 
resources at the disposal of H. M. the King Emperor. So far the State 
has contributed Rs. 24,445 to the Viceroy’s General Purposes Fund, 
Rs. 75,871 in Defence Bonds and Certificates and Rs. 5,302-1-3 to 
other miscellaneous Funds. Kunvar Vishwanath Singh, M.A., LL.B., 
Foreign & Political Member. Area ! 297 8q. miles; Population: 40,228; 
Revenue: Rs. 3,00,000; Salute: 11 guns. 
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ANGLI: Captain H. H. 
MEHERBAN SHRIMANT SIR 
CHINTAMAN RAO DHUNDIRAO 

alas APPA SAHEB PATWARDHAN, 
K.C.1.E., Raja of Sangli. 


Born: 1890. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1903. Educated: at 
the Rajkumat College, at Rajkot. 
Her Highness 1s the daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.I.E., B.A., 
LL B., Advocate of Amraoti, 
Ex-Home Member of the Gov- 
ernment of C. P. 


Area . 1,136 sq. miles. Popu- 
latin . 293,381. Gross Ave- 
rage Revenue’ Rs. 21,98,708. 
Salute: 9 guns permanent and 
II personal. 


His Highness has for many 
years served as a Member of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. Also attended the 
First and Second Round Table Conferences and served as a Member 
of the Federal Structure Committee , Represented the Deccan States 
at the meeting of the National Defence Council held at New Delhi in 
April 1942. 


In 1943-44, the total number of Co-operative Societies in the 
State was, 118 consisting of 4 Co-operative Banks, 92 Agricultural 
Credit and non-credit Societies, 20 non-Agricultural credit and non- 
credit Societies, 1 Sangli State Co-operative Union and 1 Sangli State 
Co-operative Institute. The Co-operative Department 1s under the 
control of a popular Minister. 


The State has four Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High 
School, one School for Adult Women, one Montesson School, one 
Hospital, five Dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 


War Effort. With a view to promoting war effort, H. H. has per- 
sonally orgamised a Central War Committee with himself as President 
and other Committees in the Capital and Talukas of the State to 
stimulate war gifts, and defence loans, enlist Civic Guards and conduct 
propaganda. Many War News Bulletins have been published. 
Shrimant Rajkumar Pratapsinh, second son of His Highness, was 
killed on active service on 22nd August 1942. 


Her Highness has organised a Ladies Work Party for making 
clothing and dressings for hospitals and warm clothing for troops on 
active service. Articles to the value of over Rs. 8,000 have so farybeen 
supplied to the Bombay Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 


H. H. has promised a monthly contribution of Rs. 1,000/- so long 
as the war lasts towards H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 
A sum of Rs. 66,000 has already been remitted. 
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Other contributions: Rs. 21,500 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund, Rs. 10,386 to Red Cross, Rs. 2,000 to Lady Doreen 
Hope’s War Amenities Fund, Rs. 800 to Silver Trinket Fund in addi- 
tion to silver trinkets weighing 1200 tolas, Rs. 250 to Girl Guides War 
Gift Fund, Rs. 200 to St. Dunstan’s section at Delhi and Rs, 1,447 to 
other war funds. Investments: Rs. 50,000 in 3 per cent. Defence 
Loans. Investments by the State people : Rs.1,14,157 in Defence 
Loans, Rs. 57,000 in Defence Savings Certificates and over Rs. 1,00,000 
in National Savings Certificates. Besides, factories in the State 
have turned out large quantities of hosiery articles and over twelve 
million yards of tape required for war purposes. 


The State has so far recruited 5,555 men for the Army in addition 
to 250 for technical services. 9g persons from the State have received 
the King’s Commission, while 16 others have received the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The State offers a reward of Re. 1 per recruit to those 
who bring recruits belonging to the State. The Darbar have supplied 
7 ex-servicemen to I.A. Garrison Companies. 


Land measuring over 900 acres has been granted to the 
Govt. of India for the establishment of a military aerodrome. 
A plot of ground owned by the State in New Delhi has been 
placed at the disposal of the Govt. of India for use of the Defence 
Department during the period of the war. 


The Darbar have adopted all the necessary war legislation of the 
Govt. of India mutatis mutandis. 


Hety-Apparent : Shrimant Yuvaraj Madhavrao Raosaheb. Born: 
On 7th March 1915. Educated: at the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Debra-Dun, of which he holds a Diploma. He passed 
the B.A. Examination of the University of Bombay in June 1937. 
Married: Shrimant Soubhagyavati Vimalatai Athavale of Poona on 
3oth May 1940. A keen hockey player 
and an expert rider. He is the Assistant 
Scout Commissioner for the Sangli 
State. The Yuvaraj was attached to 
the Secretariat of the Govt. of C. P. and 
Berar for some time where he gained 
experience of administrative work, 
A son was born to him on 24th August 
1942 and a daughter on 17th June 1944. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


S. B. Duavre, I.C.S. (Retired), 
President, Executive Council and Adviser. 
S. R. BarrMancackar, B.A. (Retired 
Dist. Deputy Collector), Diwan and 
Vice-President, P. M. Limayve, M.A., 
Economic Adviser and Second Councillor 
and B.S. Kors, B.A., LL.B., and K. G, 
KULKARNI, B.A., LL.B., Ministers in 
charge of Tvansferred Departments. 
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ANT: MaHaARaNa SBRi 

SiR JORAWARSINEJ!, KC1E_ ,the 

present Ruler of Sant State. Born, 

on 24th March 1881, Installed on 

the Gadiin 1896. Formally invested with 
full powers on roth May I902 

Educated at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
administration of the State for more 
than a year preparatory to his being 
invested with full powers. 

He 1s an intelligent Pnoce who keenly 
supervises the administration of the State. 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and st State 1s 
making good progress : e revenue 
of the State apache ioe seer apt 
been surveyed and regular se n 
introduced—Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State—Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality—Free 
medical relief extended by opening new 
dipensanies in the district. Many other 
1m provements have been introduced during 
his regime such as foundmg of a permanent 
Famine Rehef Fund and granting of 
liberal tagavi loans to the turists 


during the time ofscarcity. Money 1salso advansed toleeal merchants by way of encourage- 
ment at a low rate of interest. Other mprovements of utility such as installation of electricity 
in the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts, have 
also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Sir Jorawarsinbji has been anything but 
a bed of roses. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State 
far from satisfactory; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaji Saheb exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 
Primogeniture 18 the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption 
has been recognised and confirmed by Government 

By order of His Majesty s Secretary of State for India approving the recommendations 
of His Excellency the Crown Representative, the Kadana State was absorbed into Sant 
State and the admmustration thereof was taken over by Sant State from 22nd April 1943 

During the Great War the services of the RajajiSaheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment, The Government were also pleased to recogmise the mght of the Rajaji Saheb te 
be a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

On the outbreak of the present War the Rayaji Saheb sent a message of unswerving 
loyalty to the Crown andthe Government He has also contributed generously towards 
various War Funds totalling in all upto 31st Dec 1944 to Rs. 1, 2,061. A sum of 
Rs 1,00 000 was invested in 3% Defence Loan 1949-52__ A sum of Rs_ 25,000 was donated 
by the Maharana Saheb towards HE the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund for purchase of 
Ambulance Cars out of which seven Ambulance Cars have been purchased and named, 
‘‘Santrampur’’ A sum of Rs 75,000 was also invested in the 3 Years Interest Free Defence 
Loan This has been converted into 3% Victory Defence Loan of 1957 A State War 
Commuttee for collection of War Funds and propaganda work has also been formed 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State paper to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajpate 
and 1s believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bho} of Ujjain. They first came from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and y about 
the rsth Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who witb his uncle 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant. 

With effect from the rst April p33) all the Bombay States were brought into 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor-General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda with headquarters at Baroda. Since then 
the Sant State bas been in direct political relation with the Government of India. 

The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from rst December 1933, Areticlnrent and the Chief Medica] 
o 





Officer of the State has been appointed as the hea t, ® 
Unrestricted contro] and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
Y A State ery a ania mules. Population. 114,067 of 1941 
a 0 : uare ; 0467 as census i 
ae se 6,95,517. $4 oe 


arent: Mawanay Kumaz Sunt Pravinsinaj1, born on 18t December 1907, 
: N, 1. Divecma, B.A., LL.B. —— a 


AHARAJKUMAR Suri 

PRAVINSINHJI, Heir- 
Apparent, Sant State, Gujarat 
States Agency. 


Born: 1st December 1907. 


Education: Elementary 
education at home under highly 
qualified tutors. Joined Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. Passed 
Diploma Examination of the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Joined Princes School at 
Baroda and passed the School 
Leaving Certificate Examuna- 
tion .of the Bombay University with distinction in 1925. Joined 
Baroda College. AtSchool and College he has won several Cups, Prizes 
and Medals in tournaments. A good tennis and football player. 





Marriage: On the 15th May 1928 marned Maharajkuman Shri 
Rajkunverba, the eldest daughter of His Highness The Maharao 
Saheb of Cutch, Bhuj. 

The Maharajkumar has travelled widely He first went to 
England in the year 1935 to attend the Jubilee celebrations. Again 
sailed for England in 1937 to attend the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George VI and Queen Ehzabeth Toured the Continent and 
returned to India in 1938. 

The Maharajkumar has donated a Silver Trophy known as 
Maharajkumar Shree Pravinsinhy: Cncket Trophy for the Suburban 


Schools of Bombay. ° 
DECORATIONS. 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coronation Medal, 1937. 
CLUBS. 


Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, the Royal Western India 
Turf Club, Bombay, and the Cncket Club of India, Bombay. 
Patron, Khar Gymkhana, Khar, Bombay. 

Address ;: Santrampur, Sant State, Gujarat. 
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IRMUR: Captain 
His HiIGHNESS 
RAJENDRA PRAKASH 

BAHADUR, Ruler of Sirmur. 
Born: roth January, I913. 
Ascended the gadi: 22nd 
November, 1933. 
Educated: Privately. 
Married: The sister of 
Raja Shrimant Mahendra 
Singh Ji of Nagod, CI., in 
April, 1936 and the daughter 
of Sir Shri Bahadur Singh 
Ji Man Singh Ji, K.CS.I., 
K.CL.E., Thakore Saheb of 
Palitana State in December, 
IQ4I. 
Area: 1,141 sq. miles. Annual Revenue: Rs. 16,00,000- 
Population: 1,56,054. Salute: II gums. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the 
help of a Council of Ministers. Judiciary is separate from 
the Executive. The highest Judicial authority is the Raj 
Niyaya Sabha which hears appeals from the High Court. 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President: Wis Hicuness THE MAHARAJA SAHIB 
BAHADUR. 


Chief Ministery: Rat BAHADUR JANKI NATH ATAL, 
P.C.S. (Retired) Vice-President. 


Finance Minister: R. G. ABBHI. 
Minister Without Portfolio: Kr. RANDIP SINGH JI. 
Secretary, Sirmur Durbar: RAGHUBIR SINGH. 


RAJ NIYAYA SABHA. 
Member: RAl BAHADUR MUKAND Lat Puri, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. (Pb.). 
HIGH COURT. 


Chief Justice: Gaur! PRASAD SAXENA, B.A., P.CS5. 
(Retired). 
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ALCHER : Raja Bana- 
DUR K.C.B. HarRIcHAn- 
"""¢ DAN, the present Ruler 
of the State. P 
Born : 9th June 1880. 


Succeeded on 18th Dec. 1801. 
Assumed ruling power, 9th June 
1901. 


The State entered into treaty 
relation with the British Govt. 
in 1803 and rendered valuable 
help in quelling the Angul, Das- 
palla and Keonjhar rebellions. 


The administration is con- 
ducted under the personal super- 
vision of the Ruler. He is 
easily accessible to all his sub- 
jects and gives a patient hearing 
to those who seek redress from 
him. Raja Bahadur has insti- 
tuted three Byabastha-Parisadas 
in the State in 193 with 50 per cent. elected membership. He always 
keeps pace with the advancement of time and in 1944-45 he has 
formed a Council of State for the improvement of administration and 
the welfare of the subjects. 


The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a 
Municipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled 
by a Committe of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted with 
electricity. Education is compulsory in the State. It has 50 primary 
schools, one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Bidyalaya. There are 
six dispensaries including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurbedic 
Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its Coal resources which cover 224 square 
miles of which 8 square miles are mined by railways and a Bengal 
English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. 


At the outbreak of the war the Raja Bahadur placed his personal 
services and entire resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. 


Contributions :-—Rs.17,033 for War Purposes Fund, Rs.1,25,200 
in Defence loan, about Rs.49,418 in purchase of National and Defence 
savings certificates. The Raja Bahadur is paying Rs.z0o monthly 
to war fund from his privy purse. Timber is being supplied in large 
quantities for the war purpose. 


Avea : 399 square miles, Population : 86,432 according to 1941 
census. Annual Income : Rs:16,37,135-9-11 (gross). Heir-Apparent - 
Juvaraja Sree Hrudaya Chandra Dev, born 27th February 1902. 
Educated Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

Diwan, Vice-President and Member of the Council of State : Diwan 
Bahadur Promoda Chandra Dev. J. Misra, Secretary to Durbar. 

: NAWALD SALAR YUNG DAP SDL? 
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HANADEVLI: DARBAR 
SHREE AMRAWALA 
SAHEB, Ruler of Thana- 

devli, belongs to the illustrious 
Jaitan: Kath: clan 

Born Nov 28, 1895 Educ.: 
At Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Ascended first his original Gads, 
which was later amalgamated 
withThanadevlionOct 23, 1922. 
Rule of Primogeniture governs 
succession 

Avea 117 32 sq mules 
Population 18,790 (as per 
194I census) Average annual 
Revenue Rs 3,00,000 

Admunistration The State 
is administered under the per- 
sonal guidance of the Ruler, who 
was given Second Class powers 
in 1932 The Darbar Saheb has 
instituted a Municipal Board with 
a non-official majonty, a Gramya 
Punchayat, a Sar Panch C'ttee, Jail and School C’ttees and an Exe- 
cutive Council of 3 members, one of whom being an elected representative 
of the people The judiciary 1s entirely separate from the executive 
There are 4 well constituted and independent Judicial Courts The 
Police Dept. has been re-organised and 1s manned by well trained and 
equipped personnel TheS. J. Memorial Hospital in the State has 2 free 
wards for in-door patients, and provides free medical aid to all without 
any territorial distinction Both primary and secondary education 1s 
free to all. Besides, deserving students are encouraged with stipends. 
Liberal concessions and remissions are often granted to agriculturists 
Pure Bhagbatai system without any Vero prevails in the State since 1934 
The State 1s divided into 4 divisions, each being in charge of a Vahiwat- 
dar who 1s under the direct supervision of a Revenue Officer A Post 
and Telegraph Office, free library, a Power House to supply electric 
lighting and water are other modern amenities, War Efforts: The 
Darbar has placed the entire resources of the State at the disposal of 
the British Govt Contributions to various War Funds amount to 
Rs 25,000 including a sum of Rs 3,976 from the State subjects and 
servants Exports and prices of food grains, sugar, kerosene and other 
necessary commodities have been controlled, undue profiteering and 
hoarding discouraged and the bare necessities of life supplied to the 
people, especially to the poor and the middle class and low paid State 
servants, at concession rates The ‘‘ Grow More Food ”’ drive, N W. 
F campaigns, A R P, Civic Guards and National Savings Certificates 
Schemes have been well organised The State has also fully co-operated 
with the British Govt in promulgating emergency legislation and 
enforcing administrative measures according to local circumstances 
and conditions 





itd Karbhars K L olay Dae Karbhar: & Sar oi fader Mehta 
$ 


C. MD 
BA, LEB, Husw Serdary & K arbhars A,L. Swadia, B.A,, Chee Medical 
Officer Dr. Vasant K, Bam, MB BS., Nyayadhtsh A K Charadva 
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ONK: H. H. Sarp-up- 
DAULA Wazir-uL-MULK 
NAWAB Ha Fiz SIR 

TOHAMMAD SaapaT ALI KHAN 
ZAHADUR, SOWLAT-I-JUNG, 
x.C.1.E., NawaB of Tonk State 
Rajputana). 


Born: 1879. Ascended the 
zadi on 23rd June, 1930. 
sducated: Privately and is an 
arabic and Persian Scholar. 


Area of State: 2,553 square 
niles. Population : 3,53,687. 
tevenue: Rs. 33,16,480 in 
-35t Fasli (1943-44 A.D.). 
salute: 17 guns. 


The administration of the 
State is carried on by His 
dighness with the help of a 
state Council. A State Assem- 
ly consisting of 27 members 
vith representatives of urban and rural areas has been introduced. 
all education is free throughout the State. 





War Efforts: The total amount of contributions so far made 
o the various War Funds amounts to Rs. 2,09,716-8-4, most of which 
-as contributed by the people. The State pays Rs. 1,000 pa het 
o His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, War and Defence 
3onds of the approximate value of Rs. 4,68,080 including Rs. 2,99,100 
“tate and Provident Fund investments in War Bonds, have been 
urchased. Large quantities of cotton and woollen articles have been 
ent for the comfort of soldiers by the District War Salis ake 
~adies’ Section. The Namda Factory executed large orders of the 
‘upply Department of the Government of India during the year 1944. 


Small savings scheme has been organized 1n all the state. 


A National War Front was inaugurated by His Highness in 1942, 
f which there are nine branches in the State, M. Shamsuddin Ahmad, 
3.A., being the Chief Organiser. 


A war news-sheet is issued every week in Urdu and ne A 
gud speaker has been installed to broadcast war news to the p ; 


ADMINISTRATION. 
President: His HIGHNESS THE NAWAB SAHEB BAHADUR. 


Vice-President & Finance Member: S. M. Mir, BA. (Cantab), 
3ar-at-Law. 


Home Member: SauniBzADA MOHAMMAD TOoUFIQ KHAN. 
Revenue Member: SyvED NazIRUDDIN HYDER. 
Secretary: M. SHAMSUDDIN AHMAD. 
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‘'RAVANCORE:  Lt.- 
Col. His HicHNgEss SRI 
PADMANABHA Dasa 
VANCHI Pata SiR Bata RAMA 
VARMA KULASEKHARA KIRITA- 
PATI MANNEY SULTAN MAHARAJA 
RaJA RAMARAJA BaHADUR 
SHAMSHER JANG, G.C.1.E., D. 
Litt., Maharaja of Travancore. 
Born: 7th November 1912. 
Ascended the Musnad on rst 
Sept. 1924. Invested with 
Ruling Powers on 6th Nov. ’31. 


Educated: Privately. Has 
travelled extensively in India, 
Europe, Ceylon and the Dutch 
East Indies. The Andhra and 
the Annamalai Universities have 
conferred the hon. degree of 
D. Litt. on H. H. the Maharaja 
and H. H. the Maharani, mother 

of H. H. the Maharaja. The Benares Univ. has conferred the hon. 
degree of D. Litt. on H. H. the Maharani. 

His Highness is Colonel-in-Chief of the Travancore State Forces, 
Hon. Colonel of the 12th Malabar Bn. and “Hon. Lt.-Col. in the British 
Army. He is the founder and Chancellor of the Travancore Univ. 

Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact with 
the administration of the State. H. H. the present Maharaja 
has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions of his House, 
but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations of his subjects. 
There is a Legislature consisting of an Upper and a Lower House with 
a majority of elected members and possessing large legislative and 
financial powers and powers of interpellation. 

In Nov. 1936, H. H. promulgated the epoch-making*Proclamation 
throwing open all the temples under his control and that of his Govern- 
ment to all classes of Hindus including those hitherto regarded as un- 
touchables, a reforin which evoked universal satisfaction and thankful- 

Yess all over the world. Another humanitarian reform was achieved 
by H. H.’s Proclamation in Nov. 1944, abolishing the death penalty 
provided for ¢ertain offences under the Travancore Penal Code. 
By another Proclamation in 1937, a University designed specially 
to promote technological studies and research has been established. 

Among notable legislative measures recently introduced are 
the Debt Relief Act, which is designed to alleviate the burden of 
indebtedness and is wider in scope and application than similar enact- 
ments elsewhere, and the Trivandrum City Municipal Act which makes 
provision for the better management of the municipal affairs of the 
City through a Corporation. 

With a view to nationalising transport in the State, H. H.’s Govt, 
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have taken under their control 
nearly the whole: of the road 
transport system in the State. 
They have also a scheme for 
nationalising the water traffic on 
the chain of canals and lagoons 
which lie from end 
to end of the State. 
The Travancore 
Steam Navigation 
Company has been 
started for thedeve- 
lopment of coastal 
traffic, They have 
established the 
Travancore Credit 
Bank for granting 
long-term loans to 
the agriculturists 
and small industri- 
alists of the State. 
To reduce unemp- 
loyment and to 
exploit theimmense 
natural resources of 
the State, the Govt. 
have embarked 
upon a programme 
of industrialisation. 

Among the first 
fruits of this policy 
may be mentioned 
the Pallivasal 
Hydro - Electric 
scheme, the Cera- 
micFactory atKun- 
dara and the Trav- 
aneore Sugars and Chemicals Ltd., 
the last being incorporated in 
Travancore and manufacturing, 
besides sugar, 260 varieties of 
pharmaceutical products, such as 
liniments, liquid extracts, liquors, 
pulves, spirits, syrups and spe- 
cialities including Caffeinaspirin 
and Lysol. The Rubber Factory 
at Trivandrum is largely engaged 
in the manufacture of articles for 
war purposes. The Aluminium 
Smelting Factory at Alwaye, 
whith has commenced production 
of Aluminium, has great possibi- 
lities for the future. The Glass 





H. H. Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, 
Mother of His Highness. 


Factory at Alwaye and_ the 
Plywood Factory at Punalur have 
started work. 

The Travancore Fertilizers and 
Chemicals have been started with 
a capital of five crores of rupees. 
The construction 
of a chemical and 
fertilizer factory 
at Alwaye for the 
manufacture o f 
Ammontum  Sul- 
phate and other 
important chemi- 
cals has been taken 
in hand. 


Arrangements 
are being made for 
establishing a cane 
sugar factory in 
Central Travan- 
core. Schemes are 
well under way for 
estabhshing fac- 
tories forthe manu- 
facture of cement, 
cane-sugar, caustic 
soda, _ fertilizers, 
sulphuric acid, 
potassiumchlorate, 
ammonium sulpha- 
te, acetic acid and 
calcium carbide. 
Measures are also 
in progress for the 
establishment of 
Spinning Mills. 

Refined salt is being produced 
on a commercial scale and the 
State is now able to export salt 
aiter meeting all its requirements. 


The State stands in the fore- 
front of educated India. Accord- 
ing to the recent census, the 
percentage of literacy on total 
population is 47-1 for the whole 
State, 58-1 for males and 36-0 for 
females; and the percentage of 
literacy on the population aged 
5 years and over is 55°0 for the 
whole State, 67°9 for males and 
42°% for females. 
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(Travancore—contd.) 


On the outbreak of the War H. H. the Maharaja generously offered 
to place the entire resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Govt. He has not only made munificent contributions to the War 
Fund but sent the First and Second Infantry Units of the State Forces 
on active service. He has contributed Rs. 6,50,000 for equipping 
the trawler and mine sweeper ‘“‘H.M.I.S. Travancore’’ for the use of 
the R. I. N. and Rs. 1,50,000 for the purchase of two fighter planes 
for the R. A. F. Besides, H. H. has contributed Rs. 1,430,000 to H. E. 
the Viceroy’s War Fund, Rs. 2,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s Comforts 
Fund, Rs. 1,180,000 for Red Cross Work, Rs. 150,000 for Women’s War 
Work, Rs. 25,000 to the King George’s Fund for sailors, Rs. 15,000 
to H. E. the Governor’s War Fund, Rs. 10,000 to St. Dunstan’s Fund 
and Rs. 1,000 to General de Gaulle’s Funds for amenities to the French 
prisoners of war. H.H. Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi has contributed 
Rs. 1,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy’s War Fund apart from contributions 
towards equipping a Field Ambulance Unit and to other funds. 

H. H.’s benefactions include large sums of money for earth- 
quake relief, for fight against tuberculosis and similar purposes and 
annual donations to several philanthropic and scientific bodies. 
Among his other charitable works is the establishment of a home 
for the destitute and the infirm. He has founded an Art Gallery at 
the capital in addition to the one he maintains in the Palace. 

H. H.’s hobbies are tennis photography, riding and motoring. 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important of Indian 
States, next only to Hyderabad and Mysore in population and revenue 
and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian Peninsula. It is 
foremost among the Indian States and the Provinces in respect of 
literacy, both among men and women. Bounded on the North by 
Cochin State and Coimbatore Dist., on the East by the Districts of 
: Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly 
and on the South and West by 
the Indian Ocean and the Arabian 
Sea, it is one of the most picture- 
sque portions of India, with an 
extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of back- 
waters and vast and rich forests. 
Trivandrum, the capital of Tra- 
vancore, is a terminus of the S. I. 
Rly. The whole State is covered 
by a network of roads and canals 
with a well regulated system of 
road and water transport. A 
weekly air-mail service runs be- 

tween Bombay and Trivandrum. 
Avea: 7,661.75 sq. miles. Total 
Population : 6,070,018—1941 cen- 

sus. Trivandrum City: 128,365. 

Revenue : Rs. 623 lakhs. 

= Salute: 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

P. Ramaswami Heir-Apparent: Martanda 





Myer KCSIOK.CLE., LED. th 
A ?; * } Bey owed os 9 . ey; 8 ™ 
ya Dewan of Tr Varma Elaya Raja 
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RIPURA: Lr-Cor His 
HiGHNESS BISHAMA- 
SAMARA-BIJOYEE MAHA- 

MAHODAYA PANCHA SRIJUKTA 
MAHARAJA MANIKYA SIR BIR 
BixRaAM KISHORE DEV VARMAN 
Bawapur, KCSI, MAHARAJA 
of Tripura. 


Born: 19th August, 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
death of his father on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on 19th August, 1927 


Marned: On the 16th 
January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singh Saheb 
Bahadur, KCIE, KBE, of 
Balrampur (Oudh), and on her 
death in November 1930, 
the eldest daughter of Capt H H Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, KCS.I1, KCIE, Maharaja of Panna (CI) Has 
one son and two daughters. 





Hew-Apparent: Maharajkumar Srila-Srijut Kirt Bikram Kishore 
Dev Varman Bahadur Area of the State: 4,116 square mules 
Permanent Salute: 13 Guns. Population. 513,952 (1941 Census) 
Revenue: (including Zemindaries) : Rs 37,54,643 (based on the aver- 
age of five years). 


Capital: AGARTALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 mules 
from Akhaura Jn (B & A. Rly ). 


Recreation : Tennis, shooting and big-game hunting 


The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in admimstrative affairs, 
Public Works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and round the world. .,.. ae a ‘ 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 


Chief Monster: Manvasara Raja Rana Bopujunc Banavur, FRGS 
Folcacal Rev & Forest Mansster : Dewan B K Sen Banavur, MA, BL 
Funance Mamstey: Rat Sanes S C Dutt 
raf henerged of Public he : Seyi Kamin B Shores Siwom oon 

ecretary _H: MADARANJAN TTACHE ; ; 
Price (pone hag toH H.: Cart MAnieA yxumar D K Drv VARMAN BAHADUR 
M Secr oH H: Lt-Col Kumar P K Dav VaRMAN BAHADUR 
Chief Juste : L . K. C. Nac, MBE, Bar-at-Law. 
Cone cor of F a: x oe SIN is BY MAN BAHADUR 

: Kuowar N. L. Dev Var 
Chee a dae of the State Forces and Officer sm charge, Army Dept. Lr-Cor Rana 
Jonna Juno Bananur, MBE, MC,IA. 
of Polce: Rat BawaDUR G. R, Dutt. 
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His HIiGHNgEss Maua- 
RAJADHIRAJ MAHARANA 
SHREE SIR BHOPAL SINGHJ! 
BaHnapur, G.C.S.1., Ruler of 
Udaipur, the Premier State in 
Rajputana. 
Born ; on 22nd February, 1884. 
His Highness received an all 
round education and adminis- 
trative training. As Heir-Ap- 
parent his exceptional abilities 
fitted him admirably to dis- 
charge powers that were dele- 
gated to him by his illustrious 
father, His late Highness Maha- 
rana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., during 
his lifetime. On succeeding to 
the gadi in 1930 His Highness 
carried with the administrative 
schemes he had already begun 
as Maharajkumar. His Highnéss’s qualities as a progressive ruler 
have manifested themselves in the various educational, medical and 
municipal reforms introduced. Improved administration and indus- 
trial developments have led to an increase in the annual revenue of the 
State which is now almost double of what it was when His Highness 
took over the reins of administration. His Highness has contributed 
liberally to the various war activities and funds and a vigorous war 
effort has been launched in the State. 


His Highness is an excellent shot, big game shooting being his chief 
recreation. 


Urns 8 LizuT.-COLONEL 





Population : 1,925,000, Revenues Rs. 1,20,00,000. 

Permanent Salute: 19 guns; Local: 21 guns. 

Hetr-Apparent : Major Maharaj Kumar Shree Bhagwat Singhiji. 
Grandson : Bhanwarji Bapji Raj Mahendra Singhiji. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 


Prime Ministey—Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 
K.B.E. 


Revenue and Finance Minister—Rai Bahadur P. C. Chatterji. 
Home Minister—Col. Rao Manohar Singh, M.3.z. of Bedla. 
Minister-in-W aiting—Major Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Trivedi. 


Development Mintstey: Musahib-i-Khas Bhadur Rai Bahadur S.V. 
Kanungo. 


Geneval Ministey: Major Rajadhiraj Hari Singh of Achrol. 
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ADIA: DARBAR- SHRI 
SURAGWALA SAHEB, the 
present Chief of Vadia 

State, Western Kathiawar 
Agency, isaged 42. He belongs 
to the Virani Branch of Kathis, 
Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then has 
borne the name of Kathiawar 


Area! 92 square miles. 
Revenue: Rs. 3 lakhs. 


The Darbar Saheb marned 
A, S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 1922 
and has two sons and three 
daughters. The raie of primo- 
gemiture governs succession, 
The Heir-Apparent, Kumar Shri 
Krishnakumar Saheb, 1s aged 14 
years and the younger Kumar 
Saheb Virawalais aged 11 years. Both of them are receiving educational 
training in a public high school at Rajkot. The Heir-Apparent is 
studying in standard VI while the second Kumar is in standard III. 

The Darbar Sahebhas earned the reputation of being a progressive 
and benevolent ruler and takes personal and keen interest 1n the admi- 
nistration of the State. Reforms of far-reaching importance—medical, 
social, economic, educational and political—have been inaugurated by 
him. The subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education, 
free medical relief, Child Marnage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, a State Bank, Prohibition, Electric Power-House, and a 
Public Municipality in Vadia and Akala, 

The growth of industrial concerns 1s adding to the prosperity 
of the State. An oi! mill, a ginning factory, rice hullers, pulse hullers 
and Industrial works are among important industrial concerns, 

The Darbar Saheb has contributed hberally towards different 
War Purposes Funds. 

Namdar Darbar Saheb has been elected a Representative Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Princes for the Western Kathiawar States 
comprised in Group IT and is also a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

The State is doing its best te promote the war effort and has an 
A. R. P. and National War Front organisations. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhavi: Kusumratr J. Dewan, B.A., LL.B. 

Tutor & Companion to Heir-A pparent : VISHWANATH S. ABHYAN- 
KAR, M.A., B.Sc. (U.S.A.) (Formerly Lecturer on the faculty of 
Sir Dorab Tata Graduate School of Social Sciences, Bombay.) 

Nyayadhishi T. V. Vyas, M.A, LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer: DR. K. J. Pancnory, L.C.P.S. 

Private Secretary: R.D. Pater. Huzur Seeretary: H. R. VANK. 

Treasury Officer: P.B.SANGANI. Superintendent of Police: B.RUPSING, 
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ALA: THAKORE SAHEB 

V SHRI GAMBHIR SINBJI 

VAKHATSINHJI GOH8IL, 
THAKORE SAHEB OF VALA. 


Born: 25th April, 1880. 
The eldest son of the late 
Thakore Saheb Shri Vakhat- 
sinhji Meghrajji Gohil. 
Ascended the Gadi: On the 5th 
June, 1943. 


Educ.: Harrow (England) 
and Clare College, Cambridge. 
He also took a regular course 
of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun. 


Married: oth March, 1912, the youngest daughter of the late 
Thakore Shri Verisalji of Roha in Cutch. 


Recreation : Riding. 

Address: Vallabhipur, Vala, Kathiawar. 

Area of State: 211.9 sq. miles (including Zilla villages). 

Population : 16,197. 

Revenue: Rs. 6,52,000. 

Hew-Apparent : Yuvraj Shri Pravinchandrasinhji. Born: on the 
15th October 1925. Marned 15th February, 1944 to Maharaj- 
kumari Premlata Devi, Second Daughter of Maharaja Ramanuj 
Saran Singh Deo, C.B.E., Maharaja Saheb of Surguja. 


Secretary to the Thakore Saheb : Rajkumar Jaswant Sinhji of Vala. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Karbhari ; Keshavlal K. Oza, B.A., LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhish: Premshanker O. Trivedi, M.A., LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. Vallabhdas M. Bhayani, M.B.B:S. 


Nyayadhish & 1st Class Magistrate: Chhotalal P. Trivedi, B.A., 
LL.B. 


Superintendent of Police: Dalsukhram K. Bhatt. 
Revenue Officey : Ambashanker M. Bhatt. 
Superintendent, Huzuy Office: Bhagwantrai B. Hathi. 
State Surveyor: Sakharam K. Vidwans. 

Staite Overseey: Pranlal K. Kacha. 

Treasury Officey: Manishanker V. Rajgor. 

Bardashi Officer: Jiwanlal F. Mehta. 
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ADHWAN His Hien- 
W NESS MAHARANA SHRI 
SURENDRASINHJTI, 
THAKORE SAHEB of Wadhwan 
Born 4th January, 1922 
Married  Bashri Jayakun- 
verba, youngest daughter of 
Hs Highness Maharaja Saheb 
Shri Bhojrajj1 Saheb of Gondal 
on 18th February, 1942 
Hetr-apparent Yuvraj Shi 
Birendra Dev, born on 30th 
March 1643 
Succession 27th July, 1934 
Investiture 8th June, 1942 
Educated At Mayo College, 
Ajmer and Blundells School, 
Tiverton (Devonshire), England 
Area of the State 369 4 sq 
miles including that of the 
attached area but exclusive of 
the villages in British India 


Population 68,776 including villages of the attached aiea but 
exclusive of villages in British India 


Revenue About Rs Seven lacs 
Salute Permanent 9 guns ‘ 


His Highness has two brothers—Kumar Shri Virendrasinhj1, 
aged 20 and Kumar Shri Vikramsinhj1, aged 16 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President His HIGHNESS 

Dewan & Vice President Rao BAHwAaDUR HARILAL D RAVAL 
BA 

Furst Member KUMAR SHRI KARANSINHJI 

Second Member BHOLANATH J THAKrR, BA, LLB 


; PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


High Court Judge> P L Cnueupear, Bar at Law 

Sar Nyayadhish BHoLANATH J THAKER BA LLB 

Supdit of Police Rao SAHEB PRATHWISINHJI H RAOL 

Chief Revenue Officer GoKaLDAas C PaREKH 

Sutdt of Education: Kartipas N Suan, MA 

Chief Medical Oficer > DR CHATRABHUJ P Menta, MBBS 

Special Officer’ AMBASHANKER P TRIVEDI 

Nyayadhish AMRITLAL N SHan BA, LLB 

Treasury Officer MAHENDRARAI-D RAVAL 

Rajkharch Officer Gopatjit B GoHEL 

State Engineey RUPSINHJI B Rana 

Secretary, State Council CHANDULAL M SHAH 

Palace Medical Officer. Dr  REVASHANKER A _ SHUKLA, 
LCP &$ 

Khang: Kamdar DEVISINHG JADEJA 
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ANKANER: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI AMARSINHJI BAHA- 
pur, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., Maha- 
rana Rajsaheb of Wankaner. 
Born: 4th January 1879. 
Succession : rath June 1881. 
Assumption of full powers of 
the State: 18th March 1899. 
Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 
Area of the State: 417 sq. 
miles. 
Population : 54,966. 
Salute: Permanent 11 guns. 
Revenue: Rs. 8,50,000. 
Heir-apparent: Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, born 
12th April 1907. 


Grandson Yuvraj Kumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, born 2oth 
August 1932. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: Rao SAHEB ANANTRAI N. MANKER, M.A. 

High Court Judge: M.C. Kaversuwar, B.A., LL.B. 

Home Member: Rao BAHADUR DEVCHAND L. MEHTA, B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer: GaJANAN D. GupTE, M.B.B.S. 


Superintendent of Police & Military Secretary: Rao SaHEB 
LAXMIPRASAD D. RAWAL. 


Sar Nyayadhish: WHiracHanp M. Guopapra, B.A., LL.B. 
State Engineey: VRXytat J. Suan, BE. : 


Controller of Civil Supplies & Agent, Agricultural Co-operative 
Bank: KANTILAL V. SHAR, B.Sc., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 


Secondary School Educational Officer: POPATLAL PUNJABHAI 
SHAH, B.A. 


Wankaner State Agent at Bombay: NHaRILar J. CHAvpDA, B.E. 
Treasury Officer : KESHAVLAL L. GANDHI, B.A., LL.B. 
Nyayadhish: JarRAMDAS S. JOBANPUTRA, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary: Ratitac B. Sancuvi, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner: Jitvray K. PATEL. | 
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BDUL Kaprr MAHo- 
MED HUSSAIN, KHAN 
BAHADUR, DEWAN, 

Junagadh State. 


Born ; 1890 in Shikarpur, 
Sind, a lineal descendant of 
Asifjah Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
founder of the principality 
of Deccan through the eldest 
branch of Amur-ul-Umra 
Ghazi-uddin Ferozjang II. 
When Amir-ul-Umra Ghazi- 
uddin Ferozjang III was 
living in retirement in Surat 
he sent his eldest son Nawab Mir Bahawuddin Khan to Sind 
to obtain facilities for the British in Sind from the Kalhora 
Rulers. Nawab Bahawuddin Khan succeededin doingso. Mir 
Muhammad Sarfraz Khan Abassi, the Kalhora Ruler of Sind, 
also conferred the jagir of Kandiaro and the title of Mian Sahib 
on him and that is how the family came to settle in Sind. 





After completing his education and passing the Sind 
Advocate’s Examination, he entered Government Service as 
Resident Magistrate, first class, in Sind, 1913. Promoted 
District Deputy Collector in 1918. Appointed Oriental 
Translator to the Government of Bombay in 1929 and 
Naib Dewan of Junagadh State in 1935. Went back to 
Sind in 1936, and appointed’ Collector, and District 
Magistrate, Thar Parkar, in 1937. Collector and District 
Magistrate in various districts of Sind including the Upper 
Sind Frontier District, where he was the first Indian to be 
permanent Deputy Commissioner. Again appointed Dewan 
and Vice-President of the State Council, Junagadh, in 


August 1942. : 
Address: Junagadh. 
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NGRE Major Surr- 
MANT SARDAR DHARMA- 
VEER CHANDROJI 

SAMBHAJI Rao, VAZARAT MOAB, 
SAWAI SARKHEL BAHADUR, 
the foremost and premier noble- 
man and Jagirdar of Gwalior 
State and a scion of the illustri- 
ous Naval House of Angrias 
of the Mahratta Empire fare 
Born In 1896 at Gwalior 
Educ At the Wilson High 
Sch, Bombay, Sardar 
Sch, Gwahor, and the Agn- 
cultural Institute, Allahabad 
His services to the State have 
been in the capacity of Keeper 
of His Highness’ Privy Purse, 
Suba of Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies, Private Secretary 
to H H the Maharaja Scindia, 
Huzur Secretary, Foreign and Political Minister and Vice President, 
Executive Council, Gwalior Govt. 
Estate He holds the Jagir of Neori Bhonrasa and Panbihar in 
the Gwahor State Area! 248sq miles Population 38 466 
Famtly History The historic house of the Angrias has placed 
an ineffaceable seal on the pages of the Mahratta Empue since the 
days of Shivaji the Great. Kanhoji Angre was the naval commander 
of the Mahratta Empire. The Angrias fleet, the pioneer of the Indian 
Navy, struck terror deep into the hearts of all aggressors During the 
regime of the Peshwas, the Angrias accompanied the illustrious Mahadj1 
Scindia to Gwahor. Since then the family has been closely connected 
with the Ruling House of Scindia in all their conquests in North 
India, and in recognition of the many services rendered by the 
Angrias in the conquest of Mewar, Ujjain and Mandsaur, the Maharaja 
Scindia endowed them with the Jagirs of Neor: Bhonrasa and Panbihar 
Sardar Angre, hke his ancestors, has rendered valuable services 
to the Scindia dynasty and the Gwalior State and to him the State 
owes many outstanding reforms in the fields of administration and 
legislation. He has brought forward many public utility schemes 
leading to the amelioration of the public at large during his tenure of 
office as Foreign & Political Minister and later as Vice President of the 
Gwalior State Executive Council His wife is the aunt of the present 
Ruler, Lt -Col His Highness Maharaja Sir Jivajy; Rao Scindia 
In recognition of his services, he has been awarded the Scindia Medal, 
the highest honour in the State. His activities within and outside 
Gwalhor in fields, Political, Social, Literary and Educational, are 
widely known. He has organized his Jagir on progressive lines in 
keeping with the times by instituting such departments as Development, 
Revenue, Judicial and Police. 
He has 3s. and 1d. His 1st son, Sambhay1 Rao Angra, 1s studying 
Law. His 2nd son, Shivaj: Rao Angra, 1s studying Commerce. 
Peymanent Address Sambhayji Vilas, Lashkar, Gwalior. 


bere — a 
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AGLA, RAI BAHADUR 
LALA RAMESHWAR PRA- 
SAD, belongs to the dis- 
tinguished family of Baglas of 
Churu, Bikaner State, well 
known all over India and 
Burma. His father, Lala 
Dinnath Bagla, was a renowned 
businessman and the founder 
of the Marwari Intermediate 
College, Cawnpore, and United 
Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Born: May ve 1904 ; 
Educ.: Privately under the 
careful training and guidance 
of his father. 

Took to business at a very 
early age and enlarged his father’s business considerably ; 
Director and Managing Agent, Shri Maheshwari Devi Jute 
Mills ; Director and Selling Agent, Swadeshi Cotton Mills; Proprietor, 
Messrs. Gangadhar Baiyjnath, Cawnpore. Recently bought over in 
the name of Agarwal & Co, the E. D Sassoon United Mills comprising 
the Jacob Mill, the Alexandra & E D Mills, the Rachel Mill, the 
Manchester Mill and the Turkey Red Dye Works—the biggest Textile 
unit of India known as the India United Mills Ltd. This group of 
mills has 2,46,982 spindles and 6,673 looms and the Ttrkey Red Dye 
Works is unique in the whole of Asia. Has certain other business 
propositions in hand and is contemplating a further extension of his 
industrial and commercial activities. Has travelled widely over 
Europe and developed an industrial outlook after a close study of 
the big industrial organisations of European countries. Member, 
Cawnpore Municipal Board, from 1922 to 1932 and is now its Chairman ; 
Hon. Secy., U.P. Chamber of Commerce, from 1931 to 1940 and has 
been its Chairman since 1940 ; member, Executive Cttee. Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
for several years ; member, Central Assembly from constituency of U.P., 
from 1930 to 1934, Employers’ Delegation to the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva in 1931 ; tendered evidence before the Whitley 
Commission, Lothian Cttee. and Joint Parliamentary Cttee.; is con- 
nected with several other public institutions of the United Provinces. 


Hobby: Fine Arts, particularly Music. 
Address: Bagla Cottage, Cawnpore. 
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RAJA SIR PATESHWARI 
PRASAD SINGH SAHIB, 
Kt., Maharaja of Balrampur 
Raj; P. O. Balrampur, District 
Gonda, U.P., Ry. Station 
Balrampur, O. & T. Ry. Owner 
ofthe premier taluqdariestate in 
Oudh, situated mainly in Gonda, 
Bahraich, Lucknow, Fyzabad 
and Partabgarh districts. 
Area: About 1,500 sq. miles. 
Population ; Over 6lakhs. Aver- 
ageannual income: Rs. 35 lakhs. 
Born: 2nd January, 1914. 
Son of the late Maharaja Baha- 
dur Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh, 
K.C.1.E., K.B.E., who died in 1921. 
Grandson of the late Maharaja 
Sir Digbijai Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.S.1., who rendered unique 
loyal services to Government 
during the Indian Mutiny and enjoyed a salute of nine guns. 

Educated: Privately and at the Chiefs’ Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Married : November 1932 to Maharani Shrimati Raj Lakshmi Kumari 
Devi, daughter of H.H. the late Maharaja Sir Chundra Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.c.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.V.0., D.C.L., 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in-Chief of Nepal. Invested 
with full administrative powers ; 22nd March, 1937. Knighted 1941. 
The Maharaja Saheb is a Janwar Rajput, and his ancestors migrated 
from Pawagarh (Gujerat) in the 16th century. 

The Maharaja is a ruler of progressive views, mainly interested in 
administrative reforms and industrialisation of his estate. He abolished 
Begar or forced labour from tenants, also Charsahi and other old feudal 
dues. He installed a large irrigation scheme in his estate for public 
benefit comprising 4 electrically driven river-pumping schemes, 38 elec- 
tric tube wells and 3 big storage reservoirs, commanding in all an area 
of 72,000 acres with 130 miles of transmission lines and 843 miles of major 
watercourses built at acapital cost of about Rs.23lakhs. Has installed 
2 powerful generating plants providing electricity to Balrampur town 
and also to Gonda 26 miles and Bahraich about 40 miles off; organised 
Consolidation, Agriculture and Rural Development departments with 9 
agricultural farms at a capital cost of about Rs. 5 to 6 lakhs anda 
recurring annual charge of about Rs. one lakh. There are two large 
sugar factories in the Raj and one Wood Works Industry at Balrampur, 
The Maharaja maintains 9 dispensaries including a Women’s Hospital 
fitted with X-Ray at an annual recurring cost of Rs. 93,000, also two 
spacious Dharamsalas and several schools. j 

War Fund Contributions and investments amount to about Rs. 35 
lakhs, besides a donation of Rs. 5,000 per month for the duration of 
the War. The Maharaja takes Keen interest in War Publicity and 
Recruitment and has recruited over 3,000 men. Manager: Col. F. H. 
Tounsend. Publicity Officer : H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 


Bois. si : MAHA- 
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HANDARI, K.N., Rat 
BAHADUR, RAJYA 
BHUSHAN, Millowner, 

Industrialist and Banker of 
Indore, Zreasurer, Dewas 
State Junior, and Recipient 
of High Honours of Gold 
Anklet, Ekori Tazim and 
Hathi Seropau from Jodh- 
pur Durbar. Born: 1888. 

Founder and Managing 
Director, The Nandlal Bhan- 
dari Mills, Ltd. ; Proprietor, 
The Rai Bahadur Kanhai- 
yalal Bhandari Mills, Ltd., 
and Bhandari Iron and Steel 
Co., largest and most unique 


concern of its type in C.I.; First Class Hony. Magistrate, Hony. 
Treasurer, Indian Red Cross Society, Holkar State Branch and 
Holkar State War Relief Fund ; Member, Economic Industrial 
Development Board and Gyara Panch ; Vice-President, Indore 
Millowners’ Asscn. and President, Nasik District Oswal Sabha ; 
formerly member, City Improvement Trust Board, Central 
Grain Advisory Cttee., Stores Purchase Cttee., Constitutional 
Reforms Cttee. and of several other Cttees. apptd. by the Holkar 


Government. 


His philanthropic activities are numerous such 


as Rampura Boarding House, the Nandlal Bhandari High 
School—special feature of which is the vocational education 
given there. His charities amount to many lacs. 


He is a good orator and a voracious reader and takes 


keen interest in industrial uplift, Ayurved and Yogic Science. 
The Iabour amenities provided in his Mills are very highly 


spoken of. 


These include a Maternity Home which gives 


free service to the women of all Mill workers of Indore and 
is a unique institution of its kind in Central India. 


His younger nephew Narendra Singh got the military 


rank of Lt. from H. H. the Maharaja Holkar Bahadur and is 
‘recipient of the high honour of gold Anklet from Jodhpur 


Darbar. 


His younger brother Seth Suganmal and nephew 


Bhawarsingh Bhaudari got the honour of gold Anklet from 
H. H. The Maharana Saheb Bahadur of Udaipur in 1944. 


Address: _18, Nandan Wan, Tukoganj, Indore. 
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INAJPUR: Captain 
MAHARAJA J AGADISH 
NatH Ray, F.R.S.A,, 

of Dinajpur. 

Born: December 28th, 1894. 

Educated: At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
has also had military training. 
Commissioned to the Indian 
Land Forces, January 1924, 
attached to 11/19th Hyderabad 
Regt., I.T.F. as Hon. Lieut., 
now Hon. Captain. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 
He was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1930, 
_and nominated a member of the 
Council of State, 1933. His 
speeches are always marked for their freedom fiom fear or favour. 
He was President of the All-India Kayastha Conference represent- 
ing five million Kayasthas, and a Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association. His voluntary monthly contribution of Rs. 100 to the 
War Fund since the commencement of the war and other substantial 
lump payments to Govt. have been greatly appreciated. 


Raja Ganesh, the founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated the 
Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the beginning 
of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of the Ghosh family. 
Sukdev’s son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, His grandson Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. He owned numerous muskets and many 
pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved with care. His 
grandson Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath’s sanad was given under 
the hand and seal of the first British Governor-General of Bengal. 
Shyammohini, the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received 
the title of Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath 
Ray, K.C.L.E., left the gad in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 


The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road—which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as ‘‘ by far the finest in Bengal,’’—was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath isa devoted 
Vaishnab and his financial contributions to the many religious, cultural 
and charitable institutions of the country are too numerous to mention. 





Personal Assistant: Basu ABINASH CHANDRA Roy. Revenue 
Secretary! Rai Sahib Natin1 MoHON SINHA. Address! Dinajpur 
Rajbati, B. & A. Rly. Calcutia Office: P. 301, Pratapaditya Road, 


Kalighat. 


ated ” Perey a wT als boAetia tl’ ~ 
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ALMIA, SETH RaM- 
KRISHNA, runs a chain of 
Cement Factories, a Paper 

Mill, many Sugar factories which 
rank among the largest of their 
kind in India, Electric Com- 
panies, Chemical Works, a 
Plywood factory, a number 
of collieries, large Agmnicultural 
farms, a public Railway carrying 
passengers and goods, the Bharat 
Insurance Co, Bharat Fire & 
General Insurance Ltd., 
Bharat Bank Ltd, and many 
other concerns. Despite these 
and other notable enterprises, 
his private life 1s one of rigorous 
simplicity and he gives away 
most of his income 1n charities. 


His ancestors, rich aristocrats 
of the Marwar: community, 
originally belonged to Dalma, a 
village in the Punjab States, from where they derived their family 
name Dalmia From Punjab, his ancestors migrated to Jaipur State, 
and to Seth Harjimal, a scion of the Dalmia family, were born two 
sons, Ramkrishna and Jaidayal Ramkrishna’s daughter, 
Shrimati: Ramadevi, a highly educated and cultured lady, 1s married 
to Seth Shanti Prasad Jain, also a leading industrialist and business 
magnate. Seth Jai Dayal and Seth Shanti Prasad are his loyal and 
closest business associates who have quietly organised the Dalmia-Jain 
Group of Industries. 


Ramkrishna began life at the early age of 12, being apprenticed 
to a firm on Rs. 10 a month, and made a mark when he was 1n his 
teens. His schooling was desultory, but by assidyous home study, he 
mastered the essential principles ofeconomics and finance. Throughout 
his stormy career, which was full of numerous ups and downs, he has 
pre-eminently been a “ Karmayog1”’, and his steadfastness and strong 
will-power have raised hum to his present position. Besides his mastery 
of technicalities of finance and economics, he has also acquired a 
good knowledge of English, Hindi, Bengali and Gujerati, all of which 
he speaks well and with ease. Heis well read in Hindu scriptures 
and his knowledge of Indian philosophy 1s extensive. 


His industrial career commenced only twelve years ago, and to- 
day he is one of the biggest industrial magnates in the country. He has 
a way of malung a success of concerns, which in other hands tend 
to sink or fail. Always keeping in view the best interests of the ecegtte 
he forged ahead and planned industrial enterprises, which have ulti- 
mately proved of immense public benefit and utility. Not many psd 
ago, his centres of activity were scattered in small isolated aD aces. 
To-day they have grown into self-sufficient towns, aptly named after 
bis ancestors, Dalmianagar (Bibar), Dalmiapuram (South India), 
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Dalmia Dadn (Punjab), and Shantinagar (Karachi-Sind) the last bear- 
ing the name of his illustrious son-in-law These are the perfect 
“" model-towns ”’ well planned, with clean filtered water and electricity 
Jaid on Large parks, picturesque lawns, green playgrounds and wide 
cement roads surrounding well ventilated modern factories, present a 
colourful spectacle. These unique features attract every week crowds 
of tourists and visitors. 


The growth of Dalmia Cement industry, which he entered in 
1937, admirably illustrates his organising capacity and perseverance 
in the face of tremendous competition and opposition from powerful 
combines. The keen competition put up by his rivals, which has been 
hitherto unprecedented, lasted for years but his untiring energy, 
patience and courage wore its edge off and the industry was set on a 
sound and prosperous footing. 


At the end of 1942 he floated the Bharat Bank Ltd, with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 20 crores and an issued capital of Rs 15 
crores. The avowed aim of this enterprise 1s to render service to 
the masses of India, ultimately to help in spreadmg industry to 
every nook and corner of the country and to make crores of men 
and women ‘ bank-minded " by thousands of branches operating 1n 
every city and town of India. 


Seth Dalmia lives plainly, wears simple clothes and confines 
his personal expenses to the barest necessities of life. He keeps 
himself abreast of latest developments in world politics, trade and 
industry and devotes hours daily to the study of religion and philoso- 
phy. Hus connections are widespread and he 1s on terms of close 
friendship with eminent political leaders, commercial magnates, ruling 
princes, provincial governors, executive councillors and high officials. 


Dalmianagar 1s the seat of the manufacture of diverse articles of 
public utility such as Cement, Sugar, Paper, Vegetable Ghee, Sulphuric 
Acid, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda, Table Salt, Distempers, Filter 
Paper, Playing Cards, etc. Seth Dalmia takes greater pride in the 
facilities Dalmianagar provides to the workers than in the magnitudes 
of the industnes 1t houses. He takes keen personal interest 1n the 
welfare of his employees for whose recreation special provision has been 
made. There are clubs, libraries, gymnasiums, playgrounds, orchestras, 
theatricals, study-circles and schools, which are the best of their Kind in 
any industrial colony. On all these he spends generously, always 
aiming at providing for workers a happy and healthy life. 

His charities run into milhons, but publicity being avoided, few 
know much about them. Following the precepts of the Gsta, he gives 
because he should, making no distinction of caste and creed 1n giving. 
In spite of having monumental achievements to his credit, Seth Dalmia 
views them with a sense of detachment, always realising that he 1s not 
the doer of what he has done but that in him God has fulfilled 


Himself. 


Address : Dalmianagar ( Brhar ) and 
Dalmia-Jain Nivas, New Delhi. 
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EVARAO SIVARAM, 
Rao BAHADUR DHARMA- 
PRAKASA, Selling Agent, 
Mysore Spinning & Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Minerva Mills Ltd., Banga- 
lore, and Modern Mills Ltd., 
Bombay. 
Born: toth July 1890. 
Educated: at The London 
Mission High School, Bangalore. 


Married: Sou Shanta Bai in 
February 1999. Has four sons 
and three daughters. 


The title ‘‘ Dharmaprakasa ”’ 
was conferred on him by H. H. 
the Maharaja of Mysore in 1943 
and “‘ Rao Bahadur ”’ in 1945. 


Director, Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills Ltd., Member, Mysore 
Legislative Council; President, 
Bangalore Rotary Club 1942-43, Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
1928 and 1938-39; Rama Krishna Students’ Home, and Deenaseva 
Sangha; Member, Central Rural Reconstruction Committee, Board 
Industries and Commerce and the Mysore Economic Conference of 
(Mysore Government). 





Medical relief, help to students and educational institutions, 
women’s organisations, social service clubs, religious Mutts and 
Patasalas and provision of amenities to troops, British and Indian, 
are a few of the several phases of his philanthropic work. His bene- 

“factions to-date exceed Rs. 5 lakhs, several of them being of a recurring 
nature. Besides, he has placed at the disposal of the troops an entire 
estate near Bangalore. 


His wife, Mrs. Shanta Bai Devarao Sivaram, his four sons and three 
daughters, his entire family, is devoted to the service of the troops and 
they cheerfully and regularly participate in the work of rendering the 
life of injured soldiers in hospitals more endurable and happy. 


The Shivarams organise free lunches and teas to the troops on 
festive days, and regularly entertain convalescents in British and Indian 
Military hospitals through their mobile talkie unit, the cost and mainte- 
nance of which exceed Ks. 40,000. A quarter million feet of interesting 
film has been screened through this unit to the delight of 3,50,000 


Mr. Shivaram’s contributions in aid gf the war aggregate a lakh 
of rupees, including Ks. 15,000 for providing comforts to the troops, 
to the Red Cross Fund and for a free ambulance and Rs. 10,000 towards 
maintenance of free coffee bars at the City and Contonment Railway 
Stations. 
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__ Mr. Sivaram is a firm believer in relieving human suffering as the 
highest form of service and has given several substantial donations to 
hospitals, etc. These include Rs. 1 lakh to the new Tuberculosis 
Hospital at Bangalore, the foundation stone of which was recently 
laid by H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore; Rs. 25,000 to the Ayurvedic 
Hospital attached to the Sri Jayachamarajendra School of Indian 
Medicine; Rs. 10,000 to the Ayurvedic Dispensary at Sringeri; 
Rs, 10,000 to the Gunamba Trust at Mysore; and Rs. 10,000 to the 
Civic and Social Progress Association’s Milk Centre. 


To the proposed Beggars’ Home at Bangalore, he has donated 
Rs. 30,000 and the Asaktha Poshaka Sabha, the Moral and Social 
Hygiene Association, and the Civic and Social Progress Association 
have all received due support from him. 


At the Deena Seva Sangha, in which he takes very keen interest 
and of which he is the President, 1,000 children of the labourers and 
working classes are educated, given free soap, oil and baths, special 
physical culture training (Suryanamaskar, etc.), and trained in small 
industries and vegetable gardening to enable them to earn a living 
later in life. His total contributions, in this sphere of medical relief 
and social amelioration exceed Rs. 2 lakhs. 


In the field of Education he is regularly spending large sums, the 
total of which exceed Rs. 50,000. The Bikshanna Home, the Saraswat 
Poor Students’ Fund, the National High School, Bangalore, Sri Rama-. 
krishna Students’ Home at Madras and Bangalore, Mysore Muslim 
Orphanage, the Anatha Asrayam, the Sanskrit College, Jaya- 
chamarajendra Occupational Institute, the Ganapati and Beasant High 
Schools at Mangalore, the Sarada Vidya Mandir, the Sarada Vilas 
High School at Mysore and the Vile Parle Home are prominent among 
the many institutions that have received his generous help. Besides, 

he has undertaken to feed regularly a large number of students at 
“ Bangalore and Mysore cities as a wartime measure. 


ad 


The Kasturba Memorial Fund, the Bengal Famine Relief Fund, 
H.H. the Yuvaraja Memorial Fund, Rajadharma Prasaktha K. Sankara- 
narayana Rao’s Memorial Fund, and the Rotary club’s efforts at Social 
Service have all received his liberal help. 


Religiously inclined, yet not of the old orthodox school but 
possessing a liberal outlook on the vital aspects of religion, Mr. Mevarao 
Sivaram has endowed the Shirali Gurukul, the Sringeri and other 
Mutts to the tune of a lakh of rupees. 

Village improvement work is another of his pet hobbies. He has 
selected a few villages near about Bangalore for intensive rural 
development work and is expending large sums on the improvement 
of those villages. 

Hobbies social Service, Rural Reconstruction and Religiéus 
Study. 

Address: “ ABSHOT”, 4 Bellary Road, High Ground, 
Bangalore. ~ 
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UPTA, Seth RAMRATAN, 
M.L.A. (Central). Born 
Sept. 21, 1906; Eldest son 
of late L. Beharilal, founder of 
the famous Cawnpore firm of 
Beharilal Ramcharan— Ban. 
kers, Mill-owners and Indus- 
trialists, having branches and 
agencies all over India. En- 
tered business at the early age 
of 17 and accepted the onerous 
responsibility of controlling 
all the concerns of Beharilal 
Ramcharan, especially their 
import, export and banking side. 
He built up rapidly a high 
reputation for himself in India’s 
industrial, commercial and na- 
tional life. His mind is set on 
a comprehensive industrialisa- 
tion of India on modern lines 
and he firmly believes that the 
country’s first line of defence is its industrial strength. 

Chairman, Lakshmiratan Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore ; Chair- 
man, Adarsh Bima Ltd., Allahabad; Director, Hindustan Commercial 
Bank and Free India General Insurance Company Ltd., Cawnpore ; 
Founder of the well-known concerns—India Supplies, Northern India 
Trading Co., B. R. Woodworks, B. R. Synthetic & Food Products, 
B. R. Engineering Works, U.P. Stock Exchange Ltd. of Cawnpore, 
Gwalior Traders Ltd. of Gwalior, India Construction Company and the 
Engineering Works of India Ltd., Calcutta; Promoter and for two 
years President of the U.P. Merchants’ Chamber, Cawnpore; one of the 
founders of Employers’ Asscn. of Northern India, Ca re; Director, 
Hurriladih Coal Co., Ltd., Calcutta, New Churulia Coal Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta, Gupta Brothers (Stocks and Shares), Traders Ltd., Lucknow; 
also connected with a number of other industrial and public concerns. 

Political career: He is a staunch nationalist and began to devote 
his time to politics and public affairs from the age of 20. Joined 
Congress in 1925 and was for several years Vice-President of the local 
Congress Committee. Went to prison during 1929 and the 1931 Civil 
Disobédience Movement. On his return from jail, went on a world 
tour, and to England to represent the case of Indian Commerce and 
Industry before the Select Committee for Indian Constitutional 
Reforms; again in 1938 he undertook an extensive tour of Europe. 
In 1943 he was elected unopposed to represent seven cities of the U. P. 
in the Central Assembly ; and also presided over All India Marwari 
Youth Conference in 1943. Chairman, L. Beharilal Charitable Trust. 
He has given enormous sums of money to various lic institutions 
and charities. Founded Radha Devi Free charitable dispensary. Is 
now organising a T. B. Sanatorium for U. P., specially Cawnpore. Is 
Non-official visitor for all the Jails in U. P. 

Publications: ‘‘ World Before the Second Great War ’’ in Hindi, 
in two volumes. Recreation: Travelling and Riding. 

Address: Behari Niwas, Cawnpore. 
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ARKISONDASS LuxHMI- 
DASS, J.P., proprietor, 
Messrs. Harkisondass 

Lukhmidass, Share & Stock 
Brokers ; Durector, The Native 
Share & Stock Brokers’ Assn, 
The Shree Nivas Cotton Mills 
Ltd., The Gwalior Paint & 
Chemical Industries Ltd. & The 
Bhopal Sugar Industries Ltd. 


He set up the firm in 1932 by 
becoming a member of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange and 
within less than a decade earned 
a name for himself both on 
Stock Exchange and among the 
commercial community. He 
combines in himself those per- 
sonal qualities which bring 
success in business as well as 
affection of those with whom he 
comes in contact. His personal charm and magnetism easily win for 
him the trust and confidence of those he meets and his absolute 
devotion to duty and sound business instinct strengthen the 
relationship so formed. 


Harkisondass was born in Bombay on 31st October 1904. 
He was educated at the Bharda New High School and then joined his 
father’s firm of Freight Brokers, well-known 1m freight line as Messrs. 
Aspinwall Lukhmidass & Company. Soon after, he was taken as a 
partner. He joined the freight business, at the early age of 18 and his 
association with his father’s business which continued for ten years, 
enabled him to come in contact with many businessmen as well as 
shipping and export houses. Due to diversion of export trade from 
Bombay to other Indian ports and to general world depression, he 
turned his attention to the Stock Exchange in 1932. Harkisondass 
is also a member of the East India Cotton Association and the Bombay 
Bullion Exchange. The training he had under his father combined with 
his own abilities helped him to bring the firm to its present position. 


The firm of Messrs. Harkisondass Lukhmidass is today among 
the front-line firms on the Bombay Stock Exchange. It has set before 
itself the aim of specialising in genuine investment business for which 
a Stock Exchange primarily exists. For promotion of such business, 
correct information should be supplied to the investing public and 
Harkisondass has made a point of developing a statistical depart- 
ment which publishes from time to time wall-charts as well as special 
Surveys of industries. 


Harkisontiass has displayed a broad progressive outlook 
in business activities and in other walks of life as is evident from 
the financial assistance he has given privately to many institutions and 
individuals. Address: 17, Carmichael Road, Bombay. 





IRALAL KALYAN- 
MAL, CAPTAIN, RAJYA 
BHUSHAN, Rar BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Indore. Millowner. 


Born: Ajymer,12th June 1808. 

President, All India Jain 
Mahasabha and C. I. Hindu 
Mahasabha ; Vice-Pres., 
Indian Red Cross Society, 
Holkar State, €. I. Hockey 
Asscn., C. I. Hindi Sahitya 
Samiti,Central Gymkhana, In- 
dore; Mem., Red Cross Society, 
Indore Residency and Mhow 
Cantt., Local Advisory Cttee. 
to the All India Standard 
Cloth Scheme (Holkar State), Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board (H.S.),CentralGrain Advisory Cttee. (H.S.), Exe- 
cutive Cttee. Holkar State Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
Executive Cttee. Holkar State Anti-Tuberculosis Asscn. and the 
recently constructed Board of Economic Development 
(Gwalior State); Trustee, Indore City Improvement Board ; 
Chairman, The Dewas Bank Ltd., Dewas Senior (C.I.), The 
Saurashtra Bank Ltd., Rajkot ; Director, Central Cine Corpo- 
ration Ltd., Bombay, The Bombay Fire & General Insurance, 
Co., Ltd., Bombay ; Owner, The Tilokchand Jain High School, 
The Kalyanmal Nursing Home, The Kalyan Jain Hostel, The 
Kalyan Aoushdhalaya. 

He is very enlightened and keeps himself abreast of 
latest development in trade and industry. His latest venture 
is the Diamond Pictures Ltd., which arranges an All-India 
distribution of Cine films. He isinterestedin Mineralogy and is 
exploiting a few mines including a coal mine in Bengal. He is 
intimately connected with eminent political leaders, Com- 
mercial magnates, ruling princes and high officials. His war 
efforts and charities have been laudable. 

Recreation: Tennis, Polo, Swimming. Club: Yeshwant, 
Indore ; Madhav, Ujjain; The Cricket Club of India; The 
Turf Club, Bombay; The Roshanara and the Chelmsford, 
Delhi; and the Jiwaji, Gwalior. 

Address: Kalyan Bhavan, Indore. (C.I.) 
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Director, Dalmia Jain 
Group of Industries 


Born = 1912 


Fducation Benares Hindu 
University and Agra University , 
Graduated in Science (B Sc ) 


Married April 1931, Shrimati 
Rama, only daughter of Seth 
Ramkrishna Dalmia, has 2 sons 
Ashok and Alok and a daughter, 
Aleka 


Possesses wide experience 
extending over 10 years, of 
the vanous industrial and 
commercial units of the 
famous Dalmia-Jain Group of 
Industries Is keenly interested 
in extension and development 
of Indian industries and in 
raising the standard of living of Indian masses Hus charities 
run into milhons Has specialised knowledge of finance, economics 
and statistics Visited the Dutch East Indies in 1936 and also 
Austraha m March 1945 as a member of the Indian Trade 
Delegation 


Managing Director Rohtas Industries Ltd , Bharat Colliertes 
Ltd , Bharat Bank Ltd (Hony) Dy Managing Director, Dalmia 
Cement & Paper Marketing Co Ltd 


Directoy Shree Krishna Gyanoday Sugar Ltd , Dalmia Cement 
Ltd , South Behar Sugar Mills Ltd , Dehn Rohtas Light Railway 
Co Ltd. , Bharat Insurance Co, Ltd Universal Bank of India, Ltd , 
Dalmia Investment Co, Ltd Maheshpur Colliery Ltd , Kharkhar 
Coal Co, Ltd , Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd , Dalmia Jain & Co (Jind 
State) Ltd , Bharat Fire & General Insurance Ltd , Rohtas Quarries 
Ltd , National Safe Deposit & Cold Storage Ltd ,N K Jain & Co, 
Ltd , Dalmia Jam & Co (Patiala), Ltd , Patiala Biscuit Manu 
facturers Ltd , Allahabad Law Journal Co, Ltd 

President Indian Paper Mulls Association, Bihar Industries 
Association. Ex Prestdent Bihar Chamber of Commerce 


Member Executive Committee Federation of Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, (Representing Mining interests) , Paper Control Advisory 
C ttee, Govt. of India , Post-War Reconstruction C ttee, Govt of Bihar 

Life Member _ Indian Institute of International Affairs and 
Indian Council of World Affairs. 

Founder: Bharatiya Gyan Pith (Academy), Benares. 

Hobbies. Collection of statistics , Riding and Tennis. 


Address Dalmianagar (Bihar). 


J AIN, S P Managing 
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EHANGIRABAD. 
MAHARAJA SIR MOHAMMAD 
EJAzZ Rasut Kuan, 

KCGTLE. (1937), Kt. (1932) , 
C.S.I. (1924), MaHaraya (June 
1945.) Hereditary Raja, (Vide 
F. D. Notification Dated 22nd 
June 1897.) MLA, Tatugpar 
of Jehangirabad, Dt. Barabank. 

Born June 18, 1886. 

Educated. Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College and at home 

Member, Provincial Leg. 
Council 1921-36, when he was 
nominated to the Central 
Assembly, Elected to the 
Provincial Leg. Assembly in 
1937, from MBarabank: Dist, 
Mohammadan Rural _ Constt- 
tuency for 15 years member 
of the Central Advisory Cttee., 
Court of Wards , Member, Dist. 
Advisory Cttee , Court of Wards, since 1921, first non-official Chairman, 
Dist. Board, 1923-25 , was Vice-President and President of the British 
Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh, President, Arts and Crafts 
School for 6 years, Life Vice-President, Red Cross Society , Member, 
Lucknow Univ., Court and Ex-Counal, and Muslim Univ., Court and 
Visiting Board, King George V Memorial Cttee, U.P., Managing 
Cttee. of the Prince of Wales Memorial Fund, Lucknow, Vice- 
President, Anti-Tuberculosis Cttee., Lucknow , Honorary Magistrate 
and Fionorary Munsif till the advent of the Congress Govt. in the U.P., 
Member, Provincial War Board and its Finance Cttee , takes keen 
interest in education, and 1s a great philanthropist, his expenses on 
charities alone amount to Rs. 3,94,000. 


War Efforts —Annual contribution of Rs. 5,700 to the War Fund 
since March ‘42 by placing at the disposal of Govt. free from rent 
accommodation of that rental for war purposes , has thus contributed 
Rs. 77,900 to various funds so far and invested Rs. 1,00,000 in War 
Loans , other contributions aggregating nearly Rs. 1,00,000, War Fund 
comprise Rs 43,306 to War Fund, Rs. 1,000 to Red Cross Fund, 
Rs. 1,000 to St. John’s Ambulance Fund, Rs. 3,000 to Lord Mayor of 
London’s Fund for relief of Air Raid Victims, Rs. 2,000 to Lucknow 
Spitfire Funds, Rs. 600 to Mine Sweepers’ Aid Fund, Rs. 3,400 to Lady 

allett’s Silver Trinket Fund, Rs. 2,000 for a Steel Roller, Rs. 2,100 
for a Loud speaker (for propaganda) and Radio Set, 300 mds. of Wheat 
(Rs, 4,000) to Bengal Relief Fund, Rs. 500 for Mulk for Bengal children ; 
Rs. 2,600 for Canematograph machine with complete uipment, and 
Rs, 1,000 for Aid to Widows and Orphans of Soldiers an supplied 100 
recruits. 

Recreations . Tennis, Polo and Shooting. Club: United Service. 

Address: Jehangirabad Ray, Dist. Barabanks and d abad 
Palace, Lucknow, U.P.; Summer Residence: Hallett Cas e,N Tal 
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OTWARA: RAJA 
SYED Sajip HuSSAIN 
ZAIDI, M.a. (Edin.), 

M.L.A., Raja Saheb of Kot- 
wara Raj, U.P. 
Born: t9gto. 


Educated: La Martiniere 
College and Edinburgh 
University. 


Married: 1937, Princess 
Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. I. M. the Caliph, Sultan 
Murad V (died 1942). 


1942, Daughter of Nawab 
Mohamad Hasan Khan of 
Moradabad. 


History: Kotwara Raj was established by Rajas Gopal 
Singh and Saroop Singh about 200 B.C. Deobunder and 
Anhalwara Patan (of Somnath fame and a centre of world 
trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 
Cambay to China. In 1488 Raja Mull embraced Islam. In 
1680 Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe, but some 
of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat Khan in 1779. The 
male line of the 84th Raja Madar Buksh Khan (1827-57) 
became extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
Hussain, a Prince of Yaman. Their son was the grandfather of 
the present Raja. Widely travelled, the present Raja 1s essen- 
tially liberalin his outlook He is the founder of the Hindustani 
League which advocates the use of modified Roman Script as the 
only praetical solution of suicidal Urdu-Hindi Controversy He 
is a great believer in sound films as a medium of instruction— 
particularly in earlier stages. 

He is an euthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause and his 
valuable assistance in recruitment has been appreciated by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Madar-ul-Mohaam : Haji Musahab Ali Khan. 

Private Secretary : Muhammad Agha Hasan Khan. 

Household Physician: Tagya Dutta Gupta, M.B.B.S. 

Deorht Officer: Syed Sajjad Husain 


Addresses: Anbalwara Palace, Kotwara Raj and 
Kotwara Lodge, Lucknow, U.P. 
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UREISHY: RAFIUSHAN 
IFTIKHARUL MuLK, KHAN 
BAHADUR, Lt.-CoL., Hayjr 

MagsBooLt Hassan, M.A., LL.B., 
Home Minister, Bahawalpur Govern- 
ment; belongs to a respectable 
family of the Kureish of Arabia. 
Though hailing originally from the 
Meerut District, his ancestors 
had long settled in the State. 
Born at Bahawalpur in 1900. He 
received his early education in 
the State, and, later on, joined the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, where 
he passed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925. 
From his earliest childhood he exhi- 
bited traits which gave promise of 
his future eminence. 


His personal magnetism made 
itself felt in the sphere of his employment, where he won the golden 
opinions of his colleagues as well as the ruler under whom he served. 
He began his career in 1925, when he joined the personal staff of His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de- 
Camp. But, it did not take long to discover that the young incum- 
bent had in him the makings of a capable administrator. Accordingly, 
in 1927, less than two years from the date of his appointment, he was 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was 
only a stepping stone. In January 1930 he was given the combined 
office of Private and Military Secretary, with the additional charge 
of the portfolios of Education and Municipalities, and was subse- 
quently raised to the status of Minister-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid 
a visit to England and other Western countries in company with His 
Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur—a visit which he repeated in 
1935 and in 1936. The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled 
the impressions of his first itinerary is an eloquent testimony to his great 
powers of observation and expression. He has also been to the Near 
East and performed the holy pilgrimage. His services to the State 
were recently recognised by the Government by the grant of the title of 
Khan Bahadur, which is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred 
upon a purely Riyasti Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of 
many decorations and distinctions from the State, and is His Highness 
the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s representative in the Senate of the 
Punjab University. 


During the 18 years of his incumbency he has been in charge of 
several departments, and in each he has left the impress of his per- 
sonality in the shape of many useful administrative reforms which he 
introduced from time to time. It is due mainly to his efforts that the 
Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the status of a High 
Court. He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won 
the highest praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politencss, 
impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is 
immensely popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 
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ALLJEE,  HoosEInsyoy 
ABDOOLABHOY, MLA, 
Central. For 26 years, 

elected § member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Mayor 
of the City of Bombay, 1931 
President of The Board of 
Trustees, Improvement Trust of 
the City of Bombay, 1931 
President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1930 
For 10 years, elected member 
of the Legislative Council of 
Bombay. For several years 
member of the Advisory 
Committee of Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, Haj Com- 
mittee, Standing Advisory 
Committee, Sukkur Lloyd 
Barrage, and Bombay Recla- 
mation Scheme 





Served as member of the following Committees appointed by the 
Government Excise, Prohibition, Taxation, Income Tax, Protéction 
to Industries, Indian and Foreign Banking, Indian and Foreign In- 
dustries,etc An Associate Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in 1928 Elected Member of the Assembly of the Central Legislature, 
Government of India, for several years Member of the Defence 
Consultative Committee, Central Legislature Member of the War 
Supply Committee, Central Legislature Leader of the Independent 
Party, Central Legislative Assembly Attended the 19th Session of the 
International Labour Conference of the League of Nations at Geneva as 
representative of the Government of India (Employers Delegate 
for the whole of India) Attended the 8th Bienniel Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce on 24th June 1935 1n Paris asa 
delegate from India 


Interviewed 1n 1935 the President of the French Republic, His 
Holiness the Pope and Signor Mussolini in Rome 


President of the International Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
National Committee, 1934. 

Member, Imperial Citizen Association. 

President of the Indian & Aden Salt Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Indian Matches Manufacturers’ Association 

President, Committee of Direction of Technical Education in the 
Bombay Presidency and President, Board of Trustees, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, 1930-1935 Durector of Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Shipping, Insurance Companies, etc 

President of the Khoja Shia Asna-Ashr Community and of the 
Board of Trustees of the Khoja Shia Asna Ashri Community's Mosque, 
Madrasa, Boys’ and Girls’ School, etc., etc. 


Address. Navsari Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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EHTA, P. N., L.T.M., 
A.M.S.T., Gold Medal- 
ist. One of the most 

successful of the students of 
the V. J. T. Institute from 
which he passed out in 1897 
with the highest scholarships 
for the first two years, and 
Lord Reay Gold Medal with 
Honours Diploma. From 
1898 to 1905 he worked as a 
Weaving Master in sole charge 
of his departments in The New 
Great Eastern Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay, the late Mr. Nan- 
sukhbhai Bhaghubai’s Mills, 
Abmedabad, and The Presi- 
dency Mills and The Colaba 
Land & Mill Co., Ltd., at Bombay, when he left for England for 
further studies in Textile manufacture. Was the first to obtain 
the Government of India State Technical Scholarship in 1905 ; pro- 
ceeded to Manchester and obtained certificates in the Faculty of 
Technology of the Victoria University and Honours Diploma of the 
Municipal College of Technology of that City. At the City and 
Guilds of London Examination he obtained the highest award of 
the Silver Medal and Money Prize in Carding and Spinning and 
also first class Honours, and Bronze Medal in dyeing of Cotton 
Yarn and Piecegoods, and First Class Certificates in various 
textile manufacturing and designing subjects and in bleaching, 
dyeing, printing and finishing of Textile fabrics. Returned to 
India in 1908 when he was appointed Textile Expert to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay to organise and conduct a survey of the hand- 
loom weaving industry in the Presidency. This was completed 
in 1909, from which period Mr. Mehta has been acting as techno- 
logical expert and adviser to different cotton Mulls in India ; is 
also interested in the import of English yarns, piecegoods and 
textile machinery. 





Since 1909, devoted his wholehearted attention in intro- 
ducing in India the weaving of fine piecegoods with fine 
yarns imported into India of 40 to 120 counts. Met with 
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considerable success and his help and assistance have been always 


sought by Mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Rajputana, Bengal and 
other parts of India. 


Besides importing English yarns and piecegoods, Mr. Mehta 
carried on business as a Cloth Merchant, buying his requirements 
from local Mills till the end of the trade boom in 1920, when he 
closed his business as a Cloth Merchant. He has done very useful 
service to the country by advising and helping to introduce the 
spinning of fine yarns and the weaving of fine cloth all over India, 
and his services and advice have always been available and 
offered free of cost to all his clients, acquaintances and friends. 
He is at present doing business as : (1) Importer of cotton, spun 
silk and Art Silk yarns and Piecegoods from England, the 
Continent of Europe, China and Japan; (trade with enemy and 
enemy occupied couniries now suspended) (2) Importer of Textile 
Machinery for the Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing of 
Cotton Piecegoods; (3) Cloth Selling Agent for Local Mulls. 


In 1935 he bought the Crescent Mills of the Currimbhoy 
Group with the help of his friends and converted it into a fine 
spinning and weaving mill complete with up-to-date Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing Machines. In 1942 he took up the 
Managing Agency of the Burhanpur Tapti Mills Ltd., which he is 
now working successfully on modern lines. 


Besides his commercial and manufacturing business he takes 
great interest in social and public activities, specially for the 
benefit of the Parsee unemployed. He has made liberal contri- 
butions both privately and publicly to help various social and 
other institutions to relieve distress and to help those who are 
willing to work and improve their prospects and has donated 
large sums to Dr. Massina’s Hospital. «Has built a cheap-rent 
chawl for the benefit of Parsees, founded a lying-in-hospital 
at Udwada, and is engaged in promoting employment centres to 
educate and give employment to the Parsee unemployed. 


He has taken over a Parsi Boarding School at Nasik to run 
it on the most modern lines and the total cost including purchase, 
renovation and expansion will come to Ks. 6,00,000. 


Addvess : Cook's Building, 324, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
NAW. Tk. Howe BARA. 
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EHTA, SETH NANJIBHAI, 
KALIDAS, M.B.E., Raj 

Ratna (Porbandar and 
Nawanagar States), Merchant. 


Born June 1889. 
Lducated. Porbandar. 
Has 3 sons, 2 daughters. 


Has following interests and 
connections 1n India and British 
East Africa .— 


In India —Managing Agent 
Maharana Cotton and Silk Mills 
Ltd., Porbandar and the Jagdish 
Ipdustries Ltd., Porbandar. 


Director Shree Saya) Mills 
Ltd., Baroda State. Hindustan 
Colour Chemicals and Mfg , Co., 
Ltd., Kathwada (Baroda State), 
Devkaran Nanji Insurance Co, Ltd., Bombay, The Digvijay Tiles 
and Potteries Ltd , Jamnagar, and The Selected Satgram Colhenes 
Ltd , Calcutta 





In British East Africa (Uganda) Hes the pioneer of the Sugar 
and Distilled Spirits industries in Uganda and 1s the Chairman and 
Managing director of Uganda Sugar Factory Ltd , Lugazi (Land 15,000 
acres , Sugar Plantation 10,000 acres, yearly output 30,000 tons of Sugar 
and 300,000 gallons of Distilled Spirit per year) , Uganda Tea Estates 
Ltd , Lugazi, (Land 1,000 acres, Tea Plantation 600 acres); and 
Mehta Sons (Africa) Ltd., Lugazi (Uganda), 


Takes keen interest in Arya Samay Institutions and bas donated 
Rs. 4 lacs for establishing the Arya Kanya Gurukul in Porbandar, the 
only one of its kind in Kathiawar, and recently has further earmarked 
Rs. 5 lacs for establishing Arya Kanya Gurukuls at other places 1n 
Kathiawar. Also in Africa he has erected the King George V Public 
Park and Garden in Kampala. Among other charities are Asiatic 
Ward in Mengo Hospital, Kampala, Native Library in Uganda, 
Indian Library, Jinja, and various other institutions to which he has 
given liberal donations amounting in all to Rs. 28 lacs. In 
appreciation of the services of Seth Nanpibhai for the uphft of the 
Industries of Uganda and also of his numerous charities, the British 
Government conferred on him the title of M.B.E. in 1934. He has 
also been awarded the title of Ray Ratna by Porbandar and 
Jamnagar States and 1s held 1n very high esteem among all those who 
know him. 


Publications: My Tour of Europe (Gujerati), being an account 
of his impressions of his European tour in 1929. 


Address: Swastik Bhuvan, Porbandar (Kathiawar). 
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ODI, Rat Banapur SETH 
M GUJJARMAL, belongs to 

the distinguished family 
of ‘Modis’ of Patiala State. 
Managing Director Modi In- 
dustries, Modinagar, Begama- 
bad, U.P. 


Born: August, gor. 
Educated Privately. 


Took to business at a very 
early age, first apprenticed as 
cashier and accountant in vari- 
ous concerns of his own and was 
later trained as Engineer and 
Miller in the big Flour Mulls of 
his father, which gave him an 
insight into the principles of busi- 
ness and finance and mechanical 
working of factories. 





Founded ‘ Modinagar,’ an industrial town in Begamabad, Dist. 
Meerut, U.P.; has many inventions in the field of Engineering and 
Chemical Control to his credit. 


Managing Director Modi Sugar Mills Ltd, Modi Vanaspati 
Mfg. Co. ; Modi Soap Works , Modi Food Products Co, Ltd , Modi 
Biscuit Co. , Modi Tin Factory , Mod: Oil Mills and other Modi Group 
Factories at Begamabad, and other places in the Punjab and U P. 


Chairman, Sugar Mills Association, Western U P., All-India Soap 
Makers’ Association , Modi Charitable Fund Society and R B Multani- 
mal Charitable Trust , Founder & Chairman, Western U.P. Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Member, War Technical Recruiting Committee and War Board 
of Meerut Division; Executive Committee of Meerut College, and 
Institute of British Engineers; life Member, Mechanical Engineers’ 
Association of India. 


A well-known philanthropist, his donations run into many lakhs. 
Has established various public welfare institutions , started at Begama- 
bad a High School for boys with provision for industrial and technical 
training, a big Kanya Vidyalay and a free charitable hospital for the 
workers and the neighbouring rural population , has generously con- 
tributed to the various war funds and loans. 


Hobbies : Gardening and Building. 
Address: Modinagar, Begamabad, U.P. 
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OHTA: SETH GOPALDAS, 
M.L.A., C. P. & Berar, 
son of late Seth Bulakidas 

Mohta and grandson of late Rai 
Saheb Seth Rekhchand Mohta of 
Hinganghat. A prominent indus- 
trialist, Banker and Landlord. Sole 
Proprietor : R.S. Rekchand Gopal- 
das Mohta Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, Akola Oil & Rice Mills, Mines 
and Gin and Press Factories ; elect- 
ed tothe C. P. & Berar Leg. Assem- 
bly by Commerce and Industries 
constituency (1937); President, C. 
P, & Berar Chamber of Commerce 
(1944), Factory Owners’ Assocn. 
(since 1939) ; Member, C. P. and 
Berar Govt. Committees of State 
Aid Board of Industries (since 
1934) ; Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee; Advisory Committee— 
Hoarding and Profiteering 1943 
and Standard Cloth Advisorygf’’ttee (since 1943); and Textile Labour 
Enquiry C'’ttee (Jayaratnam), C. P. and Berar (1941) ; Electric Power 
Advisory, Communication for consulting Post-War Reconstruction of 
Roads, Provincial Development Advisory ; Member, G. I. P. Railway 
Advisory C’ttee, Nagpur (1941-42), and the Central C’ttee of the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organization (1944); Member, Laxminarayan 
Technological Institute, Nagpur ; Member, District War C’ttee, Wardha 
(since 1940) ; District Price Control Advisory C’ttee, Wardha (since 
1941); Municipal Councillor, Hinganghat, Nominated (1925-28), 
Selected (1928-31), again nominated (1934-38) ; Honorary Magistrate 
(1925-38) ; Member, Debt Conciliation Board, Hinganghat (1935-37) ; 
Chairman, Laxmi Bank Ltd., Akola, and of many other Companies and 
connected with various public bodies and Institutions. Recipient of 
King George V Silver Jubilee and King George VI Coronation Medals; 
honoured by H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. Has two sons, Ghanshy- 
amdas and Pharsotamdas. 


The Mohta family can trace its origin toa period even before Babar 
came to India when their ancestor Saloji accompanied Prince Bikaji 
who later on founded Bikaner. The Mohtas have a glorious past and 
have produced great warnors and equally great statesmen. They have 
figured prominently in several battles and have shed their blood in some 
of them. Famous for their courage, the women have adorned the 
family name by offering “‘ Sati.” 

Many Jahagirs, rights and privileges have been bestowed on the 
Mohta family by the Ruling Princes of Bikaner in recognition of their 
meritorious services rendered both on the battle-field and in the ad- 
ministration of the State. The illustrious sons of the Mohta family have 
adorned the office of Prime Minister of Bikaner with dignity, distinction 
and Statesmanship. The family can be proud of being the first amongst 
Marwaris to establish the cotton manufacturing industry in India. 
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UTHA: Diwan BAHADUR 
Motira, BALMUKUND, 
Banker and Merchant. 


Born: ‘1st September 1890. 
After completion of his educa- 
tion, joined family business of 
bankers, Messrs. Mokamdas 
Hajarimal, Bankers and Mer- 
chants, carrying on business 
in cloth with branches at 
Bombay and Sholapur. 
Elected member, Satara Munici- 
pality, for 12 years from rorgq. 
Unanimously elected President 
of the Satara Municipal Borough, 
1936 and 1938. Was President, 
Taluka Local Board, for more 
than 12 years and member, Dist. Local Board, Satara. Was:-a 
President of the Oswal Conference at Ahmednagar, 1925, and Hon. 
Treasurer, Viceroy’s Bihar Relief Committee, Satara District. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Aryangla Vaidyak Shala and President of the Rayat Shk- 
shan Training College. Was Treasurer of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Fund, 1935 At present he is Hon. Treasurer, Dist War Funds 
Committee. Donated Rs 20,000/- towards Shree Umed Singhy: Air 
Defence Fund started by the Jodhpur State, contributed Rs. 1,001 /- 
towards the War Gifts Fund, Rs. 7,000/- towards Red Cross Fund, 
and Rs. 500/- to District Recruiting Fund; donated Rs 10,000 
to help recruits to H. M.’s Forces. Recipient of the Silver Jubilee 
and Coronation Medals. Director, Long Life Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Poona; Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd.; Member, Council of the Western 
India Life Insurance Co., Ltd., Satara. Created Rao Saheb in 1931, 
Rao Bahadur in 1936 and Diwan Bahadur in 1943. In ‘appreciation 
of his social & religious activities and philanthropic acts the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur has graciously bestowed upon him and his family the 
unique privilege of wearing gold anklets. Was Hon. Bench Magistrate 
(First Class) and Chairman ‘A’ Bench of Magistrates F.C., Satara, 
1936. President of the United Khandesh Mefchants’ Conference at 
Jalgaon in 1939. Has donated more than Rs. 10,000 towards the S. S. 
Jain Boarding House, Poona, and also financially helped Several other 
institutions including the Ghatkopar Jeevadayamandal, Contributed 
Rs. 5,000 towards the Aryangla Vaidyak Shala, Satara, in his uncle s 
name and earmarked Rs. 60,000 to various charitable institutions in 
memory of his uncle. Chairman, Dist. Committee of The Liberal 


Federation, Satara, 1938. Address: Satara City. 
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yA NPARA AND 
MOHAMDI RAJ: Raya 
Salvip MOHAMMAD 
SAADAT ALI KHAN 1s the only 
son of the late Raya Satyid 
Mohammad Ashfaq Al Khan 
and the late Rani M Sarfaraz 
Begum of the Mohamdi Raj, 
Oudh His father was a poet of 
great repute and author of 
numerous publications 


During the last World War 
the late Rani Saheba helped the 
Bntish Government with men 
and money The Lucknow 
University the King Georges 
Medical College as well as the 
Piince of Wales Zoological 
Gardens at Lucknow are in- 
debted to the late Ran: Saheba 
for her munificent and liberal 
donations 





The present Raja imbherited Nanpara from his maternal grand- 
father, Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, Kt, cst The title of Raya 
was conferred on the Nanpara House in 1763 by the Nawab Shuja- 
ud Daula the King of Oudh, and has since been recognized by the 
British Government as hereditary 


Bornin 1904 Educated at the Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow 
succeeded to the Nanpara Gad:in 1911 Added to his acquirement 
the vast experience of a traveller of broad outlook having visited 
the Continent, England and the Near East several times 


The Raja is well known for his drive against illiteracy The Saadat 
High School recently established at Nanpara marks the successful 
culmination of his efforts at liberalizing education in his Ray The 
Lady Hallett Womens Hospital established recently at Nanpara 
conspicuously marks his humane feeling towards his subjects and 
his deep interest in all social and civic matters. 


Recreations Polo, Tennis, Swimming and Big Game Shooting , has 
bagged many tigers 


Member of the most exclusive Clubs of Europe and India, and 
patromizes the Aero Club, United Provinces. 


Member, U P. Assembly. 

Hetw-Apparent, Nanpara Raj: Rajkumar Asif Saadat Al: Khan. 
Hew-Apparent, Mohamd: Raj Rajkumar Anf Saadat Al: Khan 
Dewan: Agha Mirza Saheb. 

Address: Saadat Palace, Nanpara, Dist. Bahraich (U.P). 
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AWAB Ganj ALIABAD 
EsTtaTE Dr. SARDAR 
NawazisH ALI KHAN 

QIZILBASH OF belongs to a 
noble family of the Punjab, dis 
tinguished for religious, military 
and administrative services 

Born 1901. _ Educ At 
Central Model School and For- 
man Christian College, Lahore 
Took his BA Hons Degree of 
the Punjab University 1n 1923 
Received his Pu.D. in 1942 

Brother Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash 

Succeeded bisuncle Khan Baha 
dur NawabMohammad Ali Khan, 
CSI,onthe 2nd February 1935 

Marned in 1936, the daughter 
of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Moham- 
mad Sadiq Al Khan, a premier 
Chief of Oudh, has two sons and two daughters 

Hetr and Successor Nawabzada Fateh Ali Khan 

Estates - Taluqdari Estate of Nawab Gunj Ahabad Dist , Bahraich 
in Oudh, and Kerbala and Hoor Hosain Estates in Iraq (Arabia) 

The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle East and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu very well He has 
a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History He 1s deeply 
mterested 1n education, social reforms, politics and estate management. 
He 1s a whole time worker and never tires of performing any arduous 
task Plam living and high thinking is his motto 

Is a First Class Special Magistrate, a non-official visitor of Jails, 
Director of the Central Exchange Bank Ltd of Lahore, and also 
Director of Mushm India Insurance Co, Lahore. Trustee of Maharaj 
Singh High School of Bahraich He isin charge of Zamh Procession of 
Lahore and other ecclesiastical activities and 1s an Hony General 
Secretary of Madrasatul Waizeen of Lucknow, the central institution of 
the Immamiasect inIndia Awarded Coronation Medal 1937, National 
War Front Medal 1943. Hehasrecently been taken into the Provincial 
and All India Council of the All India Muslim League from the Punjab 
and life member of the All India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh. 

Hobbies Gardening and Reading Recreation . Tennis and Shooting 

History . The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazish 
Als Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan The family traces its 
history to the days of Nadir Shah, when one of his ancestors was 
Governor of Kandahar In 1839 Nawab Al: Raza Khan became a 
fnend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Feroze Shah 
and Sobraon and raised a troop of cavalry which was later on embodied 
in the well-known Hodson’s Horse, for which he was awarded the 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Aliabad Estate, Oudh, comprising 
147 villages A pension was also granted to him which was later 
replaced by a grant of property known as Rakh Khamba 

‘Address: Nawabgan) Alabad, Bahraich Oudh, and Mubarak 


Haveli, Lahore 
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BAHADUR, MOHAMED 

HASNUDDIN KHAN, 
youngest son of Nawab Sultan- 
ul-Mulk Bahadur Amir-e-Paigah 
and grandson of late Nawab Sir 
Vicar-ul-Umara Bahadur, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad: comes 
from the highest branch of the 
Hyderabad nobility, his grand- 
mother, Lady Vicar-ul-Umara, 
being an aunt of H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 


N ‘Baza HASAN YAR JUNG 


Born: 1st December, 1905; 
brought up by his grandmother 
under whose care he studied 
Urdu, Persian, riding and use of 
Sword and other weapons. 





Educ.: Nizam _ Collegiate 
School ; passed matriculation in 
second class in 1924 ; joined the Osmania Univ. and subsequently the 
Muslim Univ., Aligarh, from where he passed the Intermediate examina- 
tion in 1927 ; sent to England by H. E. H. the Nizam in 1931 for higher 
studies ; joined Leeds Univ. and completed his commerce education ; 
took keen interest in Economics, Commerce and social administration 
courses whilst in England; member, Royal Economic Society of 
London ; was a playing member of the Univ. Hockey team, an active 
member of the Univ. International Society, and elected Pres. of the 
Indian Association and the Islamic Society several times ; a popular 
member of the Leeds Univ. Union, especially among Indian students 
in England ; travelled extensively in England and the Continent, 
including the U.S.S.R., and prepared notes about his impressions. 


Married: a daughter of his late uncle, Nawab Wali-ud-Dowla 
Bahadur ; has one son. 


Underwent training in revenue and other administrative depart- 
ments for 2 years in the different districts of the State ; Special Officer, 
Finance Dept., since 1943: a popular member of the Jagirdar Asscn. 
and a member of Jagirdar’s College Board of Governors: an active 
member of several social work committees ; rendered valuable help 
to the war effort ; Persian scholar ; a good public speaker ; Pres., ‘‘ Iqbal 
Society ’’ and “‘ Tagore Society ” ; awarded title of Nawab Hasan Yar 
Jung Bahadur by H. E. H. the Nizam in 1925. 


Publications: A history of the Paighas ; Collection of his articles 
on Hyderabad Commerce and Industries and of his Presidential 
Addresses ; has contributed to newspapers and magazines. 


Recreations: Hockey and hunting. 


Address: Begampet, Hyderabad-Deccan. 
NAWAE SALA: JUNG BAHADUR 
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AWAB SALAR JUNG 
BAHADUR’ (MIR 
YusuF Ati KHAN), 

one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame 


Born 13th June 1889 at 
Poona 


Educated At Nizam Col- 
lege Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15, has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, : 
Palestine, etc. WAW AH SA Lam ARAUUR 





Area of Estate* 1,480 square miles, Population 286,105. 
Revenue: Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 


Admunistration 1s divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 


Family History: About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Biapur where he 
settled and marnied into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Pmme Ministers 
They were, apart from the present Salar Jung :— 


(1) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khul 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I, (8) Sir Salar Jung II. 


Address: Uyderabad (Deccan). 
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AWAB Sir LIAQAT 
HYAT KHAN, K.B.E., 
Political Adviser, Bhopal, 

is the eldest surviving son of 
the late Hon’ble Nawab Moham- 
mad Hyat Khan,C.S.1., of Wah 
in the Attock District, Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and received early pro- 
motion to the Imperial Police. 
He held several important 
appointments with conspicuous 
success and his services were 
recognized by the grant of the 
King’s Police Medal, the title 
of Khan Bahadur, the O.B.E., 
and a grant of land by the 
Government. 

During the visit of H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) to Lahore in 1922 he was 
selected by H. E.the Governor of the Punjab to take charge of the 
special reception arrangements in Lahore. His services in this 
connection received high commendation from His Royal Highness, 
H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of the Punjab. 


In 1923 his services were lent to H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala 
as Home Secretary but His Highness soon raised his status to that of 
Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most 
important departments of the State. It was as Home Minister that 
Sir Liaqat distinguished himself as an officer of high administrative 
abilities. He gave effect to several measures of reform likely 
to have far-reaching results in improving the condition of 
agriculture and industry in the State. In 1928 H. E. the Viceroy 
conferred on him the title of ‘‘Nawab”’ as a personal distinction 
and in 1930 His late Highness appointed him as his Prime Minister. 


During the inquiry into the allegations contained in the book 
“Indictment of Patiala’ Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat conducted 
the Patiala case and the very meritorious services rendered by him 
were gratefully recognised by His late Highness, , 

He was closely associated with the Round Table Conferences and 
Federal discussions both in India and London and represented the 
States at the Round Table Conference and the Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee. 


Knighted in 1933, His late Highness conferred on him the 
Honorary Rank of Generalin 1934. H.M.the King Emperor con- 
ferred on him the Order of K.B.E. in 1939. 


Sir Liaqat has been closely connected with the work of the Cham- 
ber of Princes for many years past. Appointed Political Adviser 
and Member of the Bhopal State Cabinet soon after his retirement 
from Patiala. 
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AWAB ZawHiIR YAR 
JunGc BaHADUR is the 
son of the late Nawab 

. Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur, one of 

the three great Paigah Nobles 

of the Hyderabad State. 


Born : in Hyderabad-Deccan 
in the year 1910. 


He was educated at the 
Nizam College, and at the 
Osmania University, obtaining 
his B.A. degree in 1934. The 
Nawab has the distinction of 
being the first Paigah noble to 
graduate from the Osmania 
University. 


Nawab Zahir Yar Jung’s Pai- 
gah, or feudal estate, covers an 
area of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533 and its annual revenue amounts to 
Rs. 22 lakhs. He carries on the administration with the help of a 
Council consisting of a President and two Members. 


In 1934, under the gracious orders of H.E.H. the Nizam, he 
received Settlement and Revenue training in Nizamabad District and 
thereafter, in 1938, in administration in C.P. and Berar as Assistant 
Commissioner at Amraoti. 





In 1927 he was married to the eldest daughter of the late Nawab 
Wali-ud-Dowla Bahadur, another member of the Paigah family and 
second son of the late Sir Nawab Vicar-ul-Umra Bahadur, one of 
Hyderabad’s Prime Ministers. 


President, All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, 
1943. 


A keen sportsman and shikari ; has shot a large variety of Indian 
game, large and small. Has twice visited Europe and America with 
his Begum and has published a book of his memoirs. 


The Nawab evinces keen interest in the administration of his 
estate and has introduced many schemes for the amelioration of his 
people in the form of schools, drinking water wells, roads and health 
measures. 


He has recently been appointed, by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, as a Member of the Executive Council. His portfolio comprises 
of the departments of Post, Archaeology, Govt. Printing Press, Veter- 
inary, Observatory, Fisheries, Ecclesiastical and Labour. 

Addvess: “ Paigah House,” Alexandra Road, Secunderabad, 


Deccan NAWAL C40. eS. CAHADYA 


48 
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AWABZADA  IMman-vL- 
DAULAH YEMIN-UL-MULK 
RASHIDUZZAFAR KHAN, 

B.A., Col., younger son of the 
late General Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-mulk Obaidullah Khan,C.S.I., 
and nephew of His Highness 
the Ruler of Bhopal. 

Born: November 1909.~ 

Educated : Privately and at the 
Muslim Univ., Aligarh. Graduat- 
ed in 1932 after a_ brilliant 

‘ career. Was the Secretary of the 

Historical Society which toured 
many historic places all over 
India. Captain of the Muslim 
University Hockey XI in 1932. 

Received administrative 
revenue training in Bhopal. 
Was responsible for carrying out 
the colonisation scheme entrust- 





ed to him by H. H. the Ruler. 

A keen lover of art and literature, he has been responsible 
for elevating the literary standard of Bhopal to a great height by 
patronising the leading Urdu poets in India. 

On the outbreak of the present War the Nawabzada offered his 
personal services and placed all the resources of his private estates 
at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, He completed a course 
of military training in the C.I. States O.T.C. at Indore, with remark- 
able success, Staff Officer ‘Q’ Branch. Was attached to different Area 
and District Headquarters and the Central Command, Agra, for staff 
training. Since promoted ‘Chief of Staff’, Bhopal State Forces. He 
has donated Rs. 10,000, and Rs. 500 per month for the duration of 
the War to H.E. the Viceroy’s War fund, and has also contributed 
generously to various other War Funds, which together with his 
brother's contributions, amount to nearly Rs.1 lakh. He was sent by 
the Military Authorities on an inspection tour to the Middle East, in 
Oct. 1943, and visited Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Iran. 
The Nawabzada takes a keen interest in education and generously 
supports many private and local charitable institutions. Together 
with his brother he recently donated Rs. 1,44,000 to+he Muslim 
University, Aligarh, for the enlargement of higher Technical Education. 
Member of the Court, Muslim Univ., Aligarh. Sorts : Being the Vice- 
President of the All-India Hockey Federation, the Nawabzada takes 
avery keen interest in Hockey. The famous “‘Bhopal Wanderers XT”’ 
owes its very existence to the Nawabzada’s generous help and support. 
The Nawabzada owns a fine string of racehorses. 

He is the Founder of ‘‘ The Bhopal Stud Farm ”’, which, due to 
his keen interest, is rapidly Piceroenns and is becoming an important 
centre of horse-breeding in India 

Other Recreations: Big game hunting, yachting, and tennis. 
Vice-Commodgre of the Bhopal Yacht Club. 

Address : Said Manzil Palace, Bhopal, C.I. 
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Pea Sa Sp RA J: 
Raja SRI SRI KALYAN! 
ProsaD SINGHA DEO. 

Born: 16th March 1899. 
Married: The only 
daughter of the Taluqdar of 

Antu, in Protapgarh District. 

Succeeded: On the 29th 
September 1938. Succession 
is by primogeniture. 

Hew-Apparent: Sn Sri 
Sankari Prosad Singha Deo. 


The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India. Founded 
as early as 81 A.D. by 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar, 
a direct descendant of Bikro- 
maditya, who came from Dhar 
in Central India. The Raj was 
originally an independent state, and first paid tribute to Maho- 
medan rulers in 1632-33. During the early British period it was 
semi-independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D. 
Various minor principalities, now large estates, used to be 
under its suzerainty and the old bond persists in sentiment. 
At one period of history the seat of the family, until recently 
a ruling family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The 
present seat is Kashipur (Manbbum), Rly. Station, Adra, B.N.R., 
and the palace is one of the finest buildings in Bihar. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive charitable and religious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative affairs, public works and development of his 
vast estate and also in the welfare of his tenants, particularly in 
the matter of education. 

He maintains a free Sanskrit College and a Charitable 
Dispensary, and an English High School. Has contributed over 
Rs. 50,000 to the War Fund. 

General Managey: WPannalal Bose, M.A. (District and 
Sessions Judge, Retired). Coal Manager : Subodh Kumar Mitra, 
M.Sc., B.L., and Manager, Debottor Estates: Lal B. N. Shah 
Deo, B.A. 

Avea: Nearly 3,000 square miles comprising extensive 
properties—including valuable mines—in Manbhum, Burdwan, 
Ranchi, Bankura, Orissa, Calcutta and Benares. 
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ARLAKIMEDI: Caprain 
MAHARAJA SRI SRI SRI 
KRISHNA CHANDRA GAJA- 

PATHI NARAYANA Dxo, The 
Hon'ble the Maharaja Saheb of 
Parlakimedi, Ganjam Dist., 
M.L.A., Proprietor of Delang, 
etc. Estates, Puri Dist., Premier 
to the Govt. of Orissa for 
the 2nd time and Member, 
India Defence Council, 1941-44; 
belongs to the ‘“ Gajapathi’’ 
Dynasty of Orissa and comes of 
the main branch of the illus- 
trious Ganga Dynasty. Born: 
April 26, 1892. Educ.: The 
Madras Court-of-Wards Institu- 
tion, Newington. Married: In 
1913 the younger sister of the 
Feudatory -Chief of Kharswan. 
(Deceased). Has 2s. and 1d.; 
again in 1939 the g. d. of the Maharaja Bahadur of Sarguja, 1d., 2s. 


Assumed charge of Estates in 1913. 


Awarded the title of Rajah (personal) and hereditary in 1918 and 
1922 respectively and Maharaja (personal) in 1936, in recognition of 
services to his Estate and improving its condition ; holds an Honorary 
Commission in the Lani Forces since 1918 and is now Captain; a 
delegate to the First Indian R.T.C., 1930 and associate member of the 
Orissa Boundary C’ttee; as an M.L.A. of Madras, was selected in 1933 
as representative of All-India Landholders’ Asscn. to give evidence 
before the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee in London ; member, 
Royal Society of Arts, London; served on the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture; Honorary Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural Coll., 
Coimbatore ; Contributed Rs. 1 lakh to the Research Institute, Coonoor, 
and Rs. 20,000 for post-graduate research work in food and com- 
mercial crops ; has been doing valuable public work; during the Great 
War, 1914-18, subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds 
and recruited men for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces : 
member of several important Clubs in the Madras Presidency, such 
as Turf Club, Gymkhana, and of the East India Association, London, 
Indian Red Cross Society, Royal Calcutta Turf Club and Madras 
Race Club; standing member, R.W.I. Turf Club, Bombay ; elected 
President, Ganjain Dist. Board, in 1936 and on 23-1-1937 returned 
unopposed to the Orissa Assembly where he was called upon to form 
the first Ministry in Orissa. Member, Provincial and District War 
Committees of Madras, and of the National Defence Council, India ; 
President and Leader, National War Front, Orissa; has contributed 
Rs. 1 lakh to the War Fund and purchased Rs. 2 lakhs worth of war 
bonds, besides helping’in recruitment work. Contributions: £5,000 to 
the Orissa War Fund for purchasing a Fighter Plane and gift of 
his Broad-Gauge Saloon to the Army for the use of the Red Cross 
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Society; Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,000 to the Ganjam Relief Cttee. 
and Flood Relief Cttee., Orissa; Rs. 10,000 to the Amenities Fund of the 
Indian Army, and 15 oz. of blood to the Orissa Blood Bank ; recently 
presented Rs. 2,000 to the Lady Hubback Maternity and Child 
Welfare Fund; takes prominent part in industrial and commercial 
advancement of the City and owns the Parlakimedi Light Railway of 
59 miles, a Salt Factory at Pundi, and large oil and rice mills at Parlaki- 
medi; Director, Mettur Industries, Madras, Manjri Stud Farm, Poona, 
and Simpson & Co., Madras ; takes keen interest in the advancement 
of learning, both Oriental and Occidental, and maintains a First Grade 
College, a Sanskrit College, Boys’ & Girls’ High Schools, and two Ele. 
Schools for Oriyas and Telugus ; also encourages education of boys 
and girls by lavishly helping them with scholarships, free lodging 
and boarding, books, etc.; interested in agriculture and horticuiture, 
maintains a Veterinary Hospital and agricultural demonstration farms, 
and has started Virginia tobacco cultivation. 


Hobbies : Cricket and big game hunting, has bagged many tigers, 
panthers, etc. ; also interested in horse-riding and billiards ; well known 
in racing circles and has won many coveted trophies. 


Publications : Gopalkrishna Padyavali, Gopalkrishna Padyavalt 
(small), Nakshivanirnaya, Brundabanchandra Bihar, Gaurahari 
Granthabali, Kabttakaltka Part 1, Pracheen Utkal. 


Eldest son and Heir-Apparent Sri Sri Sri Ramchandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo, Jubraj of Parlakimedi. Born: 18th Feb. 1916. 
Educ.: At home privately and at the Maharaja's College, Parlakimedi. 
Subsequently, studied in Madras 
for the Cambridge School Certifi- 
cate Examination under various 
leading tutors, has special 
aptitude for literature, especially 
English, and cultural studies ; 
has travelled widely in India, 
England and parts of Europe 
and visf¥ed places of historical 
and ethnological interest, and 
modern scientific and industrial 
concerns; a lover of Education, 
Culture and Fine Arts and 
spends a portion of his private 
funds for educational and 
charitahle purposes. 


Recreation: Tennis and Shi 
kar; has to his credit a bag 0 
rrfé tigers and panthers. 
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AIYEDNA, TAHER 
SAIFUDDIN SAHEB, H. H. 
SARDAR (Mullaji Saheb), 

High Pontiff of Dawoodi Bohra 
Shia Mohommedan Community 
and First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan. Born: At Surat on5th 
Aug. 1885. Succeeded : 1915. 
Silver Jubilee of accession cele- 
brated all over India, 1940. 

He is the 51st incumbent of 
the pontifical office of Dai-l- 
Mutlag. He derives his succes- 
sion from Prophet Mohommed 
(peace be upon him), through 
his descendants the Fatemide 
Caliphs of Egypt. Nearly 900 
years back, owing to political 
upheavals in Egypt, the last 
Fatemide Caliph Imam Sai- 
yedna Taiyeb retired into 
seclusion while his Dawat was transferred to Yemen where the 
Dais ruled as Sultans. From Yemen the 23rd Dai transferred the 
seat of Dawat toIndia. In India, the Dais were the recipients of high 
honour and enjoyed special privileges from the Moghul Emperors. They 
were also accorded royal honour by the Peshwas, the Holkars and the 
Scindias, The East India Company counted the Saiyednas among the 
Indian nobility. His Holiness enjoys all the concomitant privileges, 
including exemption from the operation of the Arms Act and personal 
appearance in Civil Courts. Has 12 sons and 8 daughters. Heir- 
Apparent, Abil Qaed Johar Mohommed Burhanuddin Saheb is appointed 
to the Pontificate as 52nd in the line. 

He wields supreme command and jurisdiction, civil and religious, 
over the members of his community, who owe him allegiance and are 
bound to obey him and abide by his decisions, which are absolute and 
final. He has established his own secretariat called El-Vazaarat-us- 
Saifiyah and under its supervision he appoints his deputies, called Amils, 
in every town where his followers live to maintain constant ,contact 
with them. His Holiness is a liberal patron of Education, Arts and In- 
dustry and has established a separate department to administer the 350 
Madressahs, including High Schools with hostels attached tothem. He 
maintains an Arabic College at Surat known as E]-Jameat-us-Saifiyah, 
where more than 300 students are provided with free boarding and lodg- 
ing. An eminent Arabic scholar and one of the greatest exponents of 
Islamic culture and literature. His annual Arabic brochures on religious 
and philosophical subjects, published during the month of Ramzan, are 
acknowledged masterpieces of Arabic literature. His charities and 
benevolence know no bounds. Notable examples of his munificence 
are the construction of Quibla in Masjid-e-Aqsa at Jerusalem, the 
preparation of Kiswat, ¢.¢., an artistic carpet of silver brocade for the 
covering of the inner walis of the Holy Kaaba, at Mecca, the presenta- 
tion of Gold and Silver Zarih (sepulchres) to the Mausoleas of the Saints 
of Najaf and Kerbala at Iraq and the erection of a Minaret outside 


the shrine of Moulana Hussain the Martyr of Islam. 
eaten Address; Satfi Mahal, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 2 
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AYANA: Dewan BaHapurR 
NARAYANRAO VITHAL, J. P. 


Born: 2nd January 1902. 


The Dewan Bahadur is the son 
of the late Seth Vithal Sayana, 
a well-known building contractor 
of Bombay, who built such 
important public buildings 
as the Prince of Wales Museum, 
the General Post Office, the 
Royal Institute of Science, Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir Hall, and the 
Small Causes Court and who, 
during his life-time, had donated 
a sum of Rs.51,000 to the Maha- 
rashtra Education Society, 
Poona, and was well-known for 
his charitable disposition. 


Entered the business of his 
father at the age of 18, and 
since then has executed constructional work worth many lakhs 
of rupees. 


Donated a sum of Rs. 24 lakhs for building the Vithal Sayana Civil 
Hospital at Thana, the foundation of which was laid in 1935 by the 
late Lord Brabourne, the then Governor of Bombay, and opened in 
1936. He has been maintaining a free dispensary at Thana since 1927 
in memory of his mother, Gangoobai Vithal Sayana, which is open to 
all without any distinction of caste or creed. He is religious and 
a devotee of the Deity “‘ Dattatreya ’’ and has built a temple at Thana 
dedicated to Dattatreya. He is simple, generous and kind-hearted, he 
helps the poor and the needy, and his annual expenses on charities 
alone amount to more than Rs. 15,000. 


He donated Rs. 15,000 for the Vithal Sayana Telugu Gymkhana 
at Kamatipura and built a Pavilion which was opened in July 1940 
by Sir John Beaumont, the then Chief Justice of Bombay. As 
Chairman of the War Gifts Committee he raised over Rs. 3,00,000 
from Thana District for the War Gifts Fund. He donated Rs. 5,000 
towards the cost of building of the Divecha Maternity Home, Thana ; 
Keenly interested in social work; Member, Governing Body of the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Society ; Member, Advisory Board of the 
Vithal Sayana Civil Hospital, Thana ; and also of Dist. Jail, Thana ; 
a visitor to the Mental Hospital, Thana; Hon. Treasurer, Blind Relief 
Asscn.; Pres., Rayalaseema Famine Relief Fund and the Andhra 
Relief Fund, Bombay ; Patron, Telugu Seva Sangh, Bombay ; Member, 
Governing Body of the Safety First Asscn. of India; Mem., Red Cross 
Fund Cttee.; Managing Trustee, Vithal Sayana Gymkhana ; Trustee, 
Lingubai Telugu Education Fund and Telugu Free Library ; Pres., 
Telugu Yadava Sangh and Kopleshwar Temple, Thana. A Freemason 
(E.C.); Chief Warden, A.R.P., Thana Town. 
Address: Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. 
“4 WAL! SALSH ~-UNG BPAHADLUF 
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INGHANIA, SiR 
PADAMPAT, M.L.A. 
(U.P.), Governing Director, 
J. K. Industries, Cawnpore, 
is the eldest son of the late 
Lala Kamlapat Singhania, 
the doyen of Indian In- 
dustries in U.P. Originally 
belonging to the province of 
Marwear, the Singhanias 
have made Cawnpore their 
home and the high position 
now occupied by the United 
Provinces in the sphere of industry is in a great measure 
due to their business acumen, integrity and foresight. 

Born : January 1905. 

Educated privately ; Sir Padampat entered into his father’s 
business in his teens. Soon afterwards, with his father, he 
undertook an extensive tour of Europe. The knowledge 
gained during this tour enabled Sir Padampat to harness it 
for the betterment of Indian industries. It also enhanced 
his business acumen and he has spared no pains to translate 
into reality what he learned and saw during his tour. 


Ably assisted by his two brothers, Kailashpat Singhania 
and Lakshmipat Singhania, Sir Padampat was able to raise 
what was an ordinary industry in the U.P. to a high level in 
a very short time. J. K. Industries, which today comprises 
more than forty-two different units including Textiles, Iron 
and Steel, Plastics, Aluminium, Glass, Food Products, Chemi- 
cals, Ammunition, Banking and Finance, Sugar, etc., aré the 
results of Sir Padampat’s strenuous efforts towards India’s 
industrialisation. 
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In 1932, he founded the Merchants’ Chamber of U.P. 
and in 1935 was honoured with the Presidentship of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
From 1941 to 1943 he was guiding the activities of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Northern India. 

In recognition of the valuable assistance received by the 
Government and of his efforts towards promoting the indus- 
trial development in India, Government were pleased to 
confer on him the honour of Knighthood in January 1943 at 
the young age of 38. 

His activities in the sphere of business are large and varied. 
He is the Chairman of :— 

The U.P. Industrial and Financing Corporation Ltd. 

The Bank of Jaipur Ltd. 

The Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., and a host of 
other companies. 

Sir Padampat was Chairman of the Government Power 
Alcohol Committee. : 

He is also a member of : 

The Central Advisory Board of the Forest Utilisation, 

The Indian Central Jute Committee, 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, : 

The Cotton Textile Panel representing U.P. Textile Mills, 

The Board of U.P. Industries, etc., etc. 

A noted philanthrophist, Sir Padampat has donated large 
sums ofmoney to deserving causes such as Primary Schools, 
propagation of Hindi and to religious, social and educational 
institutions. 

His chief hobby is to construct modern buildings of which 
‘Kamla Tower ’’ (where are housed the Central administra- 
tion offices of the J. K. Industries), ‘‘ Kamla Retreat ”” (the 
beauty spot of Cawnpore), ‘Ganga Kuti’’ (his residence), 
are examples. -His chief recreations are riding, sports and 
music. 


Address: Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 
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INGHANIA, Sern Kar- 
¢ LASHPAT, Banker and 
Millowner. 

Senior Director of J. K. 
Group of Industries. 

Born: 1908, Second son of 
Late Seth Kamlapat Singhania, 
Founder of the firm Juggilal 
Kamlapat. 


A fine head with magnificent 
bearing and compelling person- 
ality—-a perfect blend of East 
and West. The year 1938-39 
saw him across the Atlantic 
rounding off his training period 
for special study of modern business methods in various countries. 





Now controls several major concerns of J. K. Group in- 
cluding J. K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd., Eastern 
Chemical Co., India, Bombay, Raymond Woollen Mills, Bombay ; 
besides guiding the administration of all affiliated concerns of J. K. 

A great patron of Education, Art and Literature, Member, Com- 
merce Association, Lucknow University ; Member: Advisory Board 
Government Textile Institute, Cawnpore; Life Member of the All- 
India Federation of Educational Associations and Indian Council 
of World Affairs. 


Immensely interested in public welfare; Chairman, Cawnpore 
Municipal Board; Member, Improvement Trust; Vice-Chairman, 
Employers’ Association of Northern India. 

Social to the boot, himself a patron of many Clubs and institutions 
all over India. A keen Rotarian and staunch supporter of Free Mason- 
ry; Founder President of the Rotary Club, Cawupore and Founder 
and Life Member of several Lodges, both S. C. & E. C. 

Recreations: Tennis, Cricket, Swimming and Shooting ; “‘ Kamla 
Retreat ”—his residence — is the rarest treasure-troves of valuable 
antiques and rare flower plants. 

Private Secretary: WR. N. MBHROTRA. 
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INGHANIA, Lata 
LAKSHMIPAT, Banker 

and Millowner, Director, 
J. K. Group of Industries. 


Born: 1909. 
Educated: Privately in 


Cawnpore. Subsequently 
travelled widely in Europe. 


Third son of late Lala 
Kamlapat Singhania, 
founder of J. K. Indus- 
tries, Cawnpore. 





Director of J. K. Jute Mills Co., Ltd., and more 
than two score other concerns forming the group of J. K. 
Industries, chief among which are J. K. Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., J. K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd., 
J. K. Cotton Manufacturers Ltd., Aluminium Corpora- 
tion of India Ltd., and Snow White Food Products Ltd., 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Merchants’ Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Employers’ Association of Northern India; was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Marwari 
Federation and also of the 24th Session of All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. Chairman of the Lala Kamlapat Primary 
School Building Trust which has a scheme of building 
100 schools. 


Recreations : Tennis, riding, motoring. 


Member of Marwari Club, Friends’ Union Club and 
several others. 


Residence: Ganga Kuti, Cantonment, Cawnpore. 
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ETH SURAJMAL 
GENDALAL _ BAap- 
JATIA, JAIN RATNA;} 

Millowner, Industrialist 
and Banker; Managing 
Director, Gendalal Mills 
Lid., Jalgaon; President, 
Bada Sarafa Cotton Asso- 
ciation, Indore. 


Born: October 14, 
1908. 





Started business career at an early age, and at 19 
was managing the finances of Agra United Mills, which 
he built up to its present position ; also successfully 
worked Cambay Mills on lease for a time. 


A well-known philanthropist, generous donor to 
educational institutions, temples and to the poor without 
distinction of caste or creed; runs an Ayurvedic 
Dispensary ; charities amount to several lakhs of rupees. 


Recipient of a Gold Anklet from H. H. the Maharaja 
of Sailana State. 


Has generously contributed to War and Red Cross 
Funds and switched his Mills over to War orders. 


Address: 12, Suraj Bhuwan, Tukoganj, Indore, C.I. 
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HAPAR, Lara Karam 
T CHAND, a leading 
Industrialist and 
Business Magnate of Calcutta. 
b. 1896 at Ludhiana (Punjab). 
Educ.: Punjab Univ. Has 
displayed an innate power of 
leadership throughout his career, 
both in the classroom and on the 
play field. 


Took to business early in 
life and interested himself in the 
handloom industry where he 
achieved remarkable success 
in a short period; went to 
Calcutta in 1920 and started ona 
different line, interesting him- 
self in coal and sugar business; 
rapidly developed these new 
enterprises into permanent 
industries; established a reputation as a successful businessman 
early in life; has branches of his business throughout Northern 
India ; converted his firm into a limited concern in 1927, since when it 
absorbed various coal and mining concerns. 

Took over management of Shree Sitaram Sugar Co., Ltd., with 
mills at Baitalpur in 1934, soon after floated another sugar concern 
and acquired a paper mill and then a starch factory. His firm today 
controls over 25 industrial and commercial concerns prominent among 
which are: Shree Gopal Paper Mills Ltd., Deoria Sugar Mills Ltd., 
Bharat Starch & Chemicals Ltd., Indian Medical Supply Laboratory 
Ltd., The Standard Refinery & Distillery Ltd., Managing Director, 
Indian Trade & General Insurance Co., Ltd., and Mahabir Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Director, The Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., The National 
Investment Trust Ltd., The National Security Assurance Co., Ltd., Jay 
Engineering Works Ltd., Calcutta Credit Corporation Ltd., and Shree 
Yuvraj Sugar Mills Ltd. Responsible for the establishment of The 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, Ltd., which has done remarkable work in 
bringing together 91 sugar mills representing nearly 92 per cent of the 
entire output of sugar in India. 

A prominent member of several important Govt. and public 
bodies ; ex-Chairman, Indian Colliery Owners’ Assn.; Ex-President, 
All-India Organisations of Industrial Employers; has represented 
various interests on the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry ; well-known for his charitable disposition and during 
the last famine in Bengal was instrumental in constjtuting the 
Punjab Relief Committee (for Bengal) which, under his Chairmanship, 
organized relief work in Calcutta and other centres and rendered very 
useful service in the alleviation of distress among the famished and 
destitutes of Bengal. 

Address : Office s, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Residence-—35-1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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HUBE, Sarvar Rao 
BaHADUR VITHALRAO 
LAXMANRAO, Land- 

lord, Contractor, and Second 
Class Sardar of the , Deccan; 
related to the Ruling family of 
Kolhapur, 


Born: 1883. 


Member, Poona Suburban 
Municipality and its President, 
1935-40. Honorary Magistrate, 
First Class, 1932-33. President, 
All India Maratha Educational 
Conference, Amroati, 1937. 
Member, Local Advisory Board, 
G.LP. Railway, Bombay, 1943- 
44. President, Haveli Taluka 
Development Association, Ltd., 
Poona ; Founder and President, 
of Shri Shivaji Smarak Mandal, 
founded in January 1944. Vice- 
Chancellor, Maratha League. Chairman, Poona District Agricultural 
and Cattle Show Association, Poona. Vice-Chairman, Vikram General 
Assurance, Ltd., Bombay. Deputy Leader of the National War 
Front, Poona. Member, All India Educational Conference, Deccan 
Maratha Education Society, Shri Shivaji Maratha Society, Poona 
District War Committee, Poona District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board. Chairman of the Employment Sub-Committee of the District 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, Poona. Created Second Class 
Sardar of the Deccan on 7th December, 1944. 

Donated over Rs. 3 lakhs up to now to various Educational, Social, 
Religious, Government and War Institutions, including the Red Cross, 
chief amongst which are Rs. 20,000 to Shri Shivaji Maratha High 
School, Poona; Ks. 11,000 to the permanent fund of the Baramati 
Agricultural and Cattle Show Association ; Rs. 5,000 to the Shivaji 
Maratha High School, Amroati; Rs. 7,000 to the Red Cross and War 
funds; Rs 31,000 to the Shri Shivaji Smarak Mandal and Rs. 13,000 
to educational institutions at Dhulia and Nandurbar; contributed 
and has substantially helped recruiting efforts besides maintaining 
the “Thube Health Home” for underweight recruits, at con- 
siderable cost. 

Author of a big colonisation scheme known as the ‘‘ Padma Nagar 
Colonisation Scheme ’’, in the outskirts of Poona. Undertakes and 
executes large Defence, Constructional and other works of the M.E.S., 
in addition to civilian, Government, P.W.D. and other contracts. 
Standing monuments of his works on the civil side are the Shri Shivaji 
Preparatory Military School, Poona, The City Post Office, Poona and 
the Shri Shivaji Maharaj Statue, also at Poona. Owns the famous 
“Thube Park” and “‘ Rajaram Building ’’ in Poona, in addition to 
other houses. Actively connected with many industrial and com- 
mercial concerns of the Province. 

Address: 1247, Shukrawar Peth, Poona City. 
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AKIL, SetH Kakxat- 

BHAI BHUDARDAS, 
Director, Bombay Stock 
Exchange. 


Born: at  Radhanpur, 
Nov. 1887. 


Educ.: at Radhanpur, 
Patan and Bombay. 


Married: Kantabai, 
3 sons and x daughter. 

Served the G. I. P. Rly. 
from 1906-11. Started his 
own firm in the name of 
Kakalbhai Maganlal & Co. 
and The International Trading Co. in 1915. Joined the 
Stock Exchange in 1920, visited England and the Continent, 
also China and Japan. Nominated member of the Stock 
Exchange ‘ Judicial Board, 1925-28, was Secretary of the 
Defaulter Committee. Member, Board of Directors of the 
Stock Exchange, 1929, since then successively elected member 
of the Governing Body except in 1939. Director of Sonawalla 
Land & Investment Co., Ltd., Arjan Khimji Ginning & Pressing 
Co., Ltd., and Supreme Industries Ltd. He is associated 
with various Public and Charitable Institutions ; Patron, 
Presklent, and Founder, Jain Yuvak Sangh; Chairman, 
Reception Cttee., Jain Youths’ Conference, 1934; Trustee, 
Patron and Hon. Treasurer, Shri Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya ; Pat- 
ron, Vice-Pres., Shri Mangrol Jain Sabha; Trustee, Santa-Cruz 
Residents’ Asscn.; First Bombay Stock Exchange member to 
visit London Stock Exchange; President, Seth Devkaran 
Moolji Cheap Housing Fund for Jains. Donated Ks. 50,000 
for the maintenance and education of needy Jains on the 
occasion of the opening of his new building at Church Gate. 


Address: Stock Exchange New Building, Apollo 5t., 
Bombay. NAW.) SALA JUNG SAHADLT 





IZIANAGRAM, MAHARAJ 
KUMAR Dr. Sir Vijaya, M.L.A. 
(U.P.), owner of ‘“ Benares 
Estates.’ “* Vizzy ’’ (as he is known 
in the field of Sport) was Captain of 
the Indian Cricket XI which toured 
Britain in 1936; Patron of Indian 
Sport; ex-Minister for Justice, U. P. 
Govt.; President, Andhra Mahasabha ; 
has travelled extensively in Europe 
and America. Married: in 1923; has 
three daughters and two sons. Both 
his grandfather and great-grand- 
father had enjoyed the personal dis- 
tinction of ‘‘ His Highness ’”’ and also a 
salute of 13 guns and I9 gums respec- 
tively. They had both established 
many charitable institutions in 
Benares, Allahabad and other places 
and the former had also built a fountain in Hyde Park, London. The 
Town Hall and the Carmichael Library, Benares; the Vizianagram Hall 
in Muir College, Allahabad, are a few of the many acts of munificence of 
the Vizianagram House. His nephew, the present Mirza Raja Maharaj 
anya Sultan Bahadur Raja of Vizianagram, who is a minor, is the 
only Zemindar in India who has a salute of 11 guns within the district 
of Vizagapatam. The distinction ‘“‘ Mirza Raja Maharaj Manya Sultan 
Bahadur ” was conferred by the Moghal Emperors and was subsequently 
recognised as a hereditary family title by the British Government. 


Born: On Dec. 28, 1905. Educ.: Princes’ College, Ajmer, 
where he won his colours at tennis and cricket, and set 
up a record, being the youngest student to get a double biue 
(Pachranga), and this record has not yet been broken and 
Haileybury College, England. In 1934 he was returned unopposed to 
the Central Assembly from the Landholders’ Constituency of the 
United Provinces. On the eve of the inauguration of the reforms he 
stood for election to the U. P. Provincial Assembly from one of the 
largest rural constituencies and was returned by a large majority. A 
first-class shot in India, he has reached the coveted century in tiger 
shooting. Appointed interim Minister of Justice of the U. P. Govern- 
ment under the New Act, 2nd April 1937. Member of the Court of the 
Benares Hindu Univ., since 1935, elected to the Executive Council in 
1940 and re-elected in 1943. He was called upon by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Univ., to accept the highest Blue- 
Ribbon of the Univ., as a special mark of distinction at the Convo- 
cation of 1940. Unanimously elected President of the 22nd Andhra 
Mahasabha held at Vizagapatam in November 1941 and also President 
of the 23rd Session; President of the U.P, Kshatriya Mahasabha since 
1942. Was unanimously elected President, 44th Session of the All- 
India Kshatriya Mahasabha held at Motihari (Bihar) in June 1944. 
The Benares Hindu Univ. at its annual Convocation in Nov. 1944 
Conferred upon him the Hon. Degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


with their network of Sales Organisa- 
tions throughout South India and 
Bombay Presidency, they are in an 
unique position to offer full cover for 
all the Manufacturers represented 





RAPBRY SS os cRajahmundry 

r - WORKER PEA TIONS, Shimoga 

hee ANUFACTUMING CO, Bangalore 

& CAPA ARYAS. ERD .; Bangalore 

BENGAL BE TPR Gk Rs ito., Calcutta 
CANARA PULP & PAPER MILLS CO., LTD., Bombay 
DECCAN PAPER MILLS CO., LTD., Poona 
DRUG HOUSE (INDIA) LTD., Calcutta 
METTUR CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL CORPN., LTD. 
MAYA ENGINEERING WORKS, Calcutta 
RELIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., Bangalore City 
RATANS & ACHARYAS LTD., Madras 
‘UNITED ENGINEERS ULTD., Bangalore 

NAAR SALAR JUNG BAHACUP 


Offices at: 
MADRAS-B OMB A Y-SHOLAPUR 
BEZWADA - BANGALORE -SHIMOGA 
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A Ally 
Serving India’s 
Industrial needs... 


The present war has given an important impetus to industrial expansion in India, 
but it has brought home to her industrialists the extent to which the national 
industries depend on materials imported from abroad. While the expansion 
of such industries has increased the demand for basic materials many fold, the 
growing restrictions on imports have caused acute shortage of available supply. 
qe Swaika enterprises manufacture many of the essential basic materials. They are 
the biggest suppliers of vegetable oils, chemicals and minerals to vital industries 
throughout India and are pioneers in the manufacture of such basic chemicals as 
Oleic and Cresylic Acids. They specialize in manufacture of coal-tar bye products 
and industrial lubricants. 


SWAIKA OIL MILLS—~—For ‘Dog’ brand 
vegetable oils & disinfectants, 
SWAIKA CHEMICAL & MINERAL 
LO. LD.—-Manulecturers, mineowners, 
wholesalers ond dealers in chemicals and 
minerals. 

SWAIKA FERTILISER LD.—Fer oil 
cakes, green manuring seeds etc. 
SWAIKA STAND OIL & VARNISH 
CO. 10.—For stead oil and varnish etc. 
SWAIKA EXPORT &@ IMPORT LD.— 
Exporters ead importers. 

SWAIKA OIL & PROOUCE CO. LD. 
Fer Grosse, Lubricants etc. 


2 
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SWAIKA MINERAL CRUSHING 
MILLS & INDUSTRIES LD.—Mineral 
crushers and supphiers. 


SWAIKA SUPPLY CORPN. LTD.= 
Stores suppliers to mills G& factories. 


SWAIKA BRICK WORKS—-Manuface 
turers and suppliers of Brick and Building 
materials. 


SWAIKA RAINT, COLOUR & VAR. 
NISH CO. LD.—Manufactusers of Paint, 
colour end varnish otc. 


SWAIKA SOAP WORKS LD.— Maav- 
Facturers of variety of soaps. 


ENTERPRISES 


HEAD OFFICE: “POLLOCK HOUSE” 
POLLOCK STREET, CALCUTTA 
1 “PADLOCK” CAL. PHON 


Fectories et Lilloosh & Benares, Branches ot Bembey, Benaret, Karwl & VJubbulgere, . 


E: CAL. 6171.72 
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THE ANGLO-IRISH AGENCY LID., 


EXPORTERS OF BLOODSTOCK 
} ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Our record as purchasers of English and 
lrish racehorses that have proved successful 
abroad is unsurpassed. In India our exports 
have won every important event and in 1940 
included the first three in the Eclipse Stakes— 
Steel Helmet, Spadassin and Dominic. 


Every horse is carefully appraised before 
a deal is completed, not only from the point 
of view of soundness but for suitability to 
its new destination. We are keen to main- 
tain our record not only as experts but for 
integrity and fair dealing. 


You want the best horses—We have them. 


THE ANGLO-IRISH AGENCY LTD., 


27, Old Bond Street, 
LONDON, W.I. 
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TearoseSMAPE 
SAVES SOAP 


Say 


\~ 









1. The concave under- 


side of “ Tearose” 


vie oe fll, Je a r 0 S C 


Z. Sil oahoedll f —_ “ UTILITY SHAPE 
paren ‘77. BATH SOAP 
Roeryuhere. ays A Besfa Product 


BOMBAY SOAP FACTORY 


PREMIER SOAP MANUFACTURERS & PERFUMERS 


(Estp, 1904, ) 


Office and Showroom: 105, Abdul Rehman Street, BOMBAY 3. 
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ALL CLASSES AND MAKES OF 


Textile 
Machinery 


for 


OPENING, PREPARING, 
SPINNING & DOUBLING 
COTTON 





Complete spinning plants 
or individual machines 
supplied 
* 
sundries for all makes and types of 
Cotton Machinery in Stock 


S. Dopp & SONs LTD. 


LYON WORKS, OLDHAM 
Phone: MAIN (Oldham) 3617 Grams: ‘‘DODD”’ Oldham 
Manchester Royal Exchange 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Pillar, K2. 


Representatives for Bombay Presidency, Central India, Central 
Provinces and the [nited Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


ORMERODS (INDIA) LTD., 


Bank of Baroda Bldgs., Apollo St., Fort, 
BOMBAY. 
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TELEGRAMS : “ EXFIPRO ” TELEPHONE : 33657 
THE EXCELSIOR FINISHING 


PRODUCTS CO., LTD., 
2!, FORBES STREET, FORT, 
BOMBAY 


Importers of 
DYES, HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS, 
INTERMEDIATES, ELECTRICAL GOODS, 
MILLSTORES AND MACHINERY, ETC. 


Sole Distributors for South India 


VIJAYA CORPORATION 


117, Armenian Street, Cox Street, Camp Bazar, 
MADRAS. COIMBATORE. CANNANORE. 


Distribytors at 


CALCUTTA - CAWNPORE - INDORE - CHIRALA ~- HUBLI - BANGALORE 
SECUNDERABAD - KARACHI - AMRITSAR - SUKKUR - RAJAHMUNDRY, ETC. 
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GENOZO 


CLEANS ; 
THE TEETH 
\ “-PROTECTS =; 

THE GUMS, TOO 


a =" 7" a8, 








FOR healthy teeth you protects gums against 
require healthy sums, attacks by germs of 
Prevent gum diseases by pyorrhoea and _ other 
regular use of ‘Genozo’ dental diseases, 
tooth paste. Dentists ‘Genozo’ cleans and 
recommend ‘Genozo’ polishes your teeth gently 
because it contains a  andthoroughly, leaving the 
special vaccine which mouth cool and refreshed. 


‘GENOZO | 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


Made in England by 
Genatosan Ltd 
Agent: CHAS. GOULDSON, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Prince Street, Colombo 


Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 
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Mettur Chemical and Industrial 
Corporation, Ltd. 


(Mettur Dam.) 
Manufacturers of : 
Bleaching Powder, Liquid Chlorine, Caustic Soda, 
Potassium Chlorate, Barium Chloride, Calcium 
Chloride, Sodium Sulphide, etc. 


The Management, Chemical Experts and the skilled labour 
of the M.C.I.C. earnestly dedicate all their efforts to the 


cause of India’s industrial advancement and welfare. 
Managing Agents: 


SESHASAYEE BROS., LTD., 


TRICHINOPOLY. 
Sole Selling Agents : Distributors : 
THE ALLIED INDUSTRIAL THE NEW ERA AGENCIES, LTD., 
DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. United India Building, 
120, Armenian Street, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
G. T. MADRAS. Fort, BOMBAY. 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS 
& BUYING AGENTS 


EXPORTS 


Piece-goods, Yarn, Cotton, 
Myrobalans and Extracts, 
Sports Goods, Spices, 
Woollen Numda Rugs, 
Carpets, Mica, Goats’ Hair, 
and all Indian Products, etc. 


KARIM GULAMHUSAIN 
BELL BUILDING, SIR PHIROZSHAH MEHTA ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 


** KARIM BELLBLDNG ’’, BOMBAY. 












{MPORTS 
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Earthenware and _ other 
Manufactured Goods, etc. 
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TRADE § MARK 
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AND FINE CHEMICALS 
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London Correspondents: 
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